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THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

By Mbs NEWMAN, Atithok ob ‘Too La.te,’ &c. 

CHAMEIl I,—‘IKOONOKUOUS MATERIALS.’ 

‘No. 81. Yos; this must certainly be the house,’ up the doorway; ‘ But he can’t see anybody ; he’s 
I murmured, turnin'; my eyes somewhat disap- engaged.’ 

pointedly towards it again, after consulting an ‘Please give this card to Mr AVcntworth, and 
address in my hand. A lai-ge, gloomy, dilapidated- say ’- 

looking liouse, in a respectably dull street in ‘If it’s the advertisement, you should have 
Westminster, its lower windows facing a dead- come before. Ten to twelve was the time.’ 
wall, and its U 2 >pcr ones overlooking venerable ‘Please give this card to Mr Wentworth, 

ecclesiastical grounds. The lower rooms appeared and ’- 

to be the only portion of the house which was ‘ It won’t be any u.sc.’ 

occupied ; and, to judge by the sliabbiness of the ‘ And say I shall be greatly obliged if ho will 
blinds, they wore kept but in a mean condition, see me for five minutes.’ 

None the less dreary was the present aspect of the Evidently this was a woman accustomed to have 
house for the suggestions of by-gone prosperity in her way, at anyrate with such cullers os came 
the noble 2 )roportions of the entrance, with its there. The very novelty of my 2 )Grsistence seemed 
link-extinguishers on either side, and great massive for the moment to disconcert lier, as she eyed me 
doors opening from the centre. It would require fr(»m beneath her bent brows before replying: 
a vivid imagination to 2 i>cturc those doors flung ‘ Haven’t I just told you ?’ 

hospitably open, and light and warmtli from ‘ Please give this card to Mr Wentworth, and 
within streaming down upon a gay 2 >arty of the say I shall be greatly obliged if ho will see me for 
2 )rcacnt generation, alighting before the broad five minutes.’ 

steps. She appeared for a moment undecided as to 

‘Not very 2 Womismg,’ was my mental comment, whether she should shut the door in my face or 
as I gathered courage to ascend the steps and lift do my bidding ; then ungraciously moved aside 
the heavy iron wreath of flowers, which used to bo for me to pass into the hall, which I unhesitatingly 
considered high-art in the way of knockers. Nor did. Mumbling something to herself, which, to 
was I certain that the house was inhabited at all, judge by her countenance, was the reverse of 
until I heard footsteps within, and presently one complimentary to me, she left me standing on the 
of the doors was opened a few inches and a bony mat, and went into a room on the right of the 
hand tlirust out square hall, the stone floor of whieh was sparsely 

‘A pretty time this to be bringing cofleo that covered here and there with old scraps of carpet 
was wanted for breakfast! ’ I had just time to note that, poor and forlorn as 

‘Does Mr Wentworth live here ?’ everything looked, it was kept scrupulously cleou, 

A tall, thin, grim-visaged woman looked out, and when I heard a man’s voice, and the words: ‘Did 
shortly re 2 )lied: ‘Yes ; he does.’ I not tell you ?’ uttered in a stem low voice. 

‘Is he at home? Can I see him?’ ‘I know you did; and I told hey, hut slie 

‘He’s at home,’ she slowly and reluctantly wouldn’t take “ No ” for an answer.’ 
admitted; adding, as she detenniaedly blocked ‘Nonsense! Say I’m engaged; it’s past the time. 
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I have all but- arranged with aomo one already. 
Qet rid of her somehow, and do not disturb luc 
agun. I thought you prided yourself upon your 
ability to keep off intruders.’ 

‘ This one isn’t like the others,’ grumbled 
the old woman. ‘She goes on hammering and 
hammering. However, 1 ’ll soon send her off 
now.’ 

A nice intq^duction this! I had not really 
believed^ t^t’Sh^ w'as acting under orders, and I 
had too gr^e a reason for desiring an interview, 
to allow a disagreeable old woman to prevent my 
obtaining it I felt that an apology ought to be 
made before I was ‘ sent off.’ Advancing to the 
door of tjie room from which the voices came, 
and standing on the threshold, I said: ‘Allow 
me to exonerate your housekeeper, sir’ (it was 
3'eally a pretty comidiment to give that gaunt 
personification of shabbiness so sounding a title, 
and she ought to have been touched by it). ‘ I am 
afraid I was more pertinacious than are the gener¬ 
ality of intruders, in my anxiety to obtain an 
interview.’ 

A gentleman sat facing me, frowning down at 
my C£^. A pen still in his hand, and the quantity 
of papers and pamphlets covering the laigc library- 
table at which he sat, seemed to shew that it had 
been no mere excuse about bis being engaged. A 
tall, broad-chested man, with a fine massive head, 
and good if somewhat rugged features, looking 
at first sight, I fancied, about forty years of age. 
I saw that there were a great many hooks in the 
room, and two or three fine specimens of old 
oan'ed furniture, in curious contrast with the 
small square of well-worn and well-mended 
carpet at the end of the room where he sat. 

At sight of me he laid down his pen, and pushed 
his chair kick from the table, ruffling up bis 
already sufficiently rufUod-up hair with a look 
of dismay which was almost comical. As he 
appeared somewhat at a loss how to answer me, 1 
added: ‘I set out immediately I read the adver¬ 
tisement ; and I hope you will excuse my being 
an hour and thirty-seven minutes late;’ looking 
at my watch in order to he quite correct as to time. 

A smile, which had a wonderfully improving 
effect upon him, dwelt for a moment on his lips, 
and remained in his eyes. 

‘ Will yon take a seat. Miss—Haddon ? ’ con¬ 
sulting my card for the name. Then to the old 
woman: ‘ You need not wait, Hannah.’ 

Throwing a look over her shoulder at him, as 
though to suy, ‘ I told you,’ she went out and shut 
the door. 

He placed a chair for me, then returned to the 
old-fashioned library-chair he had risen from, and 
courteously waited for me to begin. So far good 
—he was a gentleman. 

‘ 1 will be as concise as possible, Mr Wentworth. 
I am seeking a situation of some kind, and can, I 
think, offer as »good tebtimonials as any one who 
has not had an engagement before could have. If 
you have not yet decided upon engaging any par¬ 
ticular lady, 1 shall be much obliged by your 
kindly looking through these ; ’ taking a little 
packet of letters from my pocket, and placing it 
upon the table before him. 

He was. eyeing me rather curiously, and I 
earne^ly went on: ‘ I have been accustomed to 
u^ both my brains and hands, and 1 would' do my 
very best with either to earn a respectable living.’ 


‘ I fear that I am committed in another direc¬ 
tion,’ he said courteously. 

‘In that case, I can only hope that the lady 
upon whom your choice has fallen needs an 
engagement as much as I do,’ I replied, trying to 
stifle a sigh. 

‘ I am extremely soi-ry that you should be dis¬ 
appointed.’ 

‘ You arc very kind ’ (for I felt that he really 
Avas sorry); ‘ but I am accustomed to disappoint¬ 
ments ; and there is a sort of poetical justice in 
this, after intruding upon you as I have done,’ I 
said, trying to speak lightly. 

‘ 1 am very sorry indeed,’ he repeated. 

‘ Pray do not think of it, Mr Wentworth,’ rising 
from my seat; ‘ allow me to’- 

‘A moment, Miss Haddon. It is of the first 
importance to find a lady thoroughly competent 
to undertake the ollice, and to be candid, I do not 
feel quite sure that I have suc(»eded.’ 

‘ But if you are committed ?’ 

*I have been considering that, and I do not 
think that I am ivliolly committed —-only so far as 
having promised to communicate with one lady 
goes, ror the moment, I could not aiTauge 
mutters with my conscience. Out of those wlio 
Avere good enough to notice the advertisement 
only one appeared to me at all suitable. But,’ 
he added apologetically, ‘ 1 ought to explain that 
the reijuiremcnts are of a somewhat exceptional 
character.’ 

‘ May I ask what they arc, Mr WentAVorth ?’ 

‘ Principidly tact in dealing with incongruous 
materials, and the exercise of a healthy influence 
over a sensitive girl.’ 

‘ Tact in dealing with incongruous materials,’ I 
repealed musingly. ‘ Yes ; certainly I ought to 
know something abont that.’ 

Our eyes met, and we both broke into a little 
laugh, as he said : ‘ Moat of ns have opportunities 
for acquiring a little experience of the kind.’ 

‘ And 1 think I may claim to have made use of 
my opportunities,’ I rejoined, after a momeat qr 
two’s deliberation. ‘But the healthy influence 
over a sensitive girl,’ I went on more doubtlully ; 
‘people hold'such very opposite opinions as to 
what is a healthy influence. I certainly should not 
like to have my own weaknesses petted.’ 

‘ You have been accustomed to training ?’ 

‘ 1 have been accnstoiacd to ho trained, so far as 
circumstances could do it, Mr Wentworth,’ 1 
returned with a half-smile at the thought of all 
that was implied by my words. I could not enter 
into my history to him ; I could not tell him what 
1 had resigned in order to remain in attendance 
upon my dear mother. Indeed, she had been a 
confirmed invalid so long a time, that the giving 
up had ceased to cost anything; the dread of 
losing her having become my only trouble, though 
year by year the difficulty of getting the little 
luxuries she needed and keeping out of debt, had 
terribly increased. When the partinj' came, it 
took something from the bitterness of regret to 
think that she knew nothing of the difficuUie.s 
which had beset ns. ‘ Still,’ I added, desirous of 
making the best of myself, and led on by his 
evident anxiety to select the right kind of associa¬ 
tion for his cMld, or whoever she was, to be as 
frank as himsell^ ‘mine has been an experience 
which ought to be worth something. One’s experi¬ 
ences are hardly to he talked of; hut 1 honestly 
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think you might do worse than engage me, if it was the address—-Mr Farrar, Fairview, Highbrook, 
is any recomnicndation to have been accustomed to Kent. 

struggle against adverse circumstances, as. I think ‘To make arrangements with Mr Farrar?’ 1 
it ought to be. My testimonials are from the inquired, not a little surprised at the suddenness 
clergyman of the parish, the medical man who with which matters seemed to be settling them^ 
attended my mother daring a long illness, and selves. 

an old friend of my father’s. The last is more ‘To remain, if you are willing so to do, Mias 
complinicutary than could be wished; but the first Haddon. But I ought to state that the engage- 
two gentlemen knew me during a long heavy trial, ment may possibly be for only a limited period ; 
and, as I begged them to do, they have, I think, not longer than a year, perhaps. Mist Farrar is 
stated only w'hat is fair to me.’ engaged to be married.’ (‘Ah, now I understand 

He was smiling, his eyes fixed upon me; and I your anxiety about her finding a suitable com- 
went on interrogatively: ‘It is a chaperon and panion,’was my mental comment) ‘She will not 
companion for a young girl required—your leave her father in his present state of health; 
daughter or ward, I presume?’ but in the event of his recover}', there is some 

He Laughed outright; and then I saw he was talk of her marriage in a year or so.’ 
younger than I had at first supposed him to be. ‘1 do not myself desire a Jong engagement, Mr 

At most, he could not be over thirty-five, I Wentworth,’ I replied, with a slight pressure of a 

thought, a little confused at niy mistake, certain locket on my watch-chain. If the illusions 

‘ Ko* relation, and I am glad to say, no ward, of youth were gone, certain things remained to me 
Sliss Haddon. 1 am simply obliging a friend who yet. 

resides out of town, in order to spare both him He looked a little curious, I fancied, but simply 
and the ladies replying to the advertisement un- bowed; too much a gentleman to question about 
iiccess.ary trouble, by seeing them here. To say anything not connected with the business in hand, 
tliat 1 have regretted my good-nature more than ‘ Was there any mention made of salary, Mr 
once this morning, would of course be impolite.’ Wentworth ?’ 
j ‘ It must have been very unpleasant for you ‘ Salary ? 0 yes. I really beg your pardon. 

' sitting in .judgment over a number of women,’ Something was said about eighty or a hundred a 

I 1 said; ‘ almost us unplca-sant as for them.’ year. But there were no restrictions about it. 

j ‘ Pray do not think that 1 have ventured so far You wiU find that Mr Farrar is ’- Whatever 

.as that, Miss Haddon,’ he returned with an amused he was about to say, he hesitated to say ; and 
I look. after a moment’s pause, substituted the word 

I But 1 had not gone there to amuse him, so I ‘ liberal. He is a man of large means. Miss 
I siiiydy replied : ‘I tbiiik you were bound to do Haddon.’ 

j so, having undertaken the responsibility, Mr I w.as rather surprised at the amount; and in 
i Wentworth;’ and returned straight to business, my inexperience of such matters, I failed to take 
■ asking: ‘ iJo you think there is any chance for into account the apMarance a chaperon would be 
' me r expected to make. The little I had hitherto been 

I ‘ Your manners convince me that yon would be able to do in the way of money-getting had brought 
i suited to the office. Miss Haddon. Mr Farrar is an but very small returns. But then it had been 
j invalid ; and his daughter, for whom he is seeking done surreptitiously, whilst nry dear mother W'as 
I a chaperon, is lus only child, and motherless. That sleeping. She had been too anxious about me 
I may excuse a little extra care in selecting a fitting to be allow’cd to know that her siiiall [lension did 
I companion for her, which every good woman not suffice for our expenses; and mine had been 
j might not be. There is only one thing’—— He such work and for such pay as I could obtain from 
I trilled with the papers before him a few moments, shops in the neighbourhood. ‘ Eighty pounds 
; and then went on hesitatingly : ‘ The lady was not a year certainly is liberal; I did not ho^ for 
I to be very young.’ anything so good as that,’ I rejdied. Then I once 

Greatly relieved, I smiled, and put up my veil, more rose, and bade him good-moming, beg^ng 
‘T am not very young, Mr Wcnlw'orth. I w-as him to excuse my having taken up so much of 
iiiiie-and-tweuty the d.ay before yesterday.’ It his time. ‘ In truth, Mr Wentworth, I was getting 
would be really too ridiculous to be rejected on almost desperate in tny sore need.’ 
account of being too young, w'hen that very ‘ I can only regret that a gentlewoman should 
. morning I had been trying to lectui-e myself into be put to so much inconvenience. Miss Haddon ; 
a more philosophic frame of mind about the loss although it bears out my creed, that gentlewomen 
of luy youth, and had failed ignominiously. The are more capable of endurance than ore their 
loss of youth meant more to me than it does to inferiors.’ 

most people. All very nice and pleasant of him ; but even 

' ‘ Ah ! 'Then I think we may consider that the while he spoke, 1 was painfully conscious that I 
only objection is disposed of,’ he gravely reidied, should have the greatest difficulty in getting out 
llelieved and glad as I was at this decision, I oftlieroom as a gentlewoman should. The sudden 
could not but think it curious that he had not revulsion—the great good fortune—coming so 
first examined my testimonials. For one so swiftly al'ter bitter disappointments, told, I suppose, 
cautious in some respects, this omission appeared upon my physical strength, lowered by a Jouger 
rather lax. But I still allowed them to lie on fast than usual. In fact, a course of disciplme 
the table, as his friend might desire to see them, in the way of bearing inconvenience, was telling 
though he did not. upon me just at the wrong moment; and it seemed 

‘ Am I to write to your friend, Mr Wentworth ?’ that his pretty compliment about a gentlewoman’s 
‘I was to ask the lady selected, to go to Fair- capability of endurance was about to be 
view as soon as she. coriveniently could, Miss inapplicable to me. The furniture appeared to be 
Haddon,’ presenting me with a card upon which taking all sorts of fantastic shapes, and he himself 
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' to be expanding .and collapsing in tlie most .alarming 
manner. But angry and ashamed ns I felt—could 
anything be more humiliating than an exhibition 
of weakness at this moment—I strove to smile .and 
say something about the heat, as with some diffi¬ 
culty 1 made my way towards the door. 

‘ But I fear- Pray allow mo,’ ho ejacul.ated, 

springing towards the door, where I was groping 
for the handle, telling myself that if I could only 
get into the hall and sit there in the fresli air a few 
moments, all would be well again. 

ITALIAN BRIOANDAGE. 

When we were at Naples n few years ago, and 
wished to make an excursion to Paestum—avhich 
would have occupied only two dsiys altogether in 
going and returning—the landlord of our hotel 
strongly discommended the attempt. The roads, 
he said, were unsafe. Brigands might lay hold of 
the party, and great trouble would ensue. As 
this advice was corroborated by wbat we lie.ard 
otherwise, the proposed excursion was given up. 
Perhaps, since that time things may have improved 
on the route to Paestum; but from all accounts, 
brigandage is as rife as ever in the south of Italy 
and Sicily, or has rather become mueli worse. 

The Italians have generally been congratulated 
on their establishment of n.ational independence. 
The many patty states into which the country had 
been divided for centuries, arc now united into a 
single kingdom, with Rome as the c.apital. All 
that sounds well, .and looks well. But here is the 
pincli. The south of Italy is now much more 
disturbed and kept in poverty by brig.-inds than 
it was when under the Bourbons, A nominally 
strong and united government is apparently less 
able or willing to keep robbers in subjection than 
a government of inferior pretensions, which used 
to be pretty roundly abused and laughed at. 
Possibly, the political convulsion that led to the 
consolidation of power may have bequeathed 
broken and dissolute bands, which took to robbery 
as a profession. Possibly, also, the dissolution of 
monastic orders may have had something to do 
with the present scandalous state of affairs. A 
still more expressive reason for the corrupt stale 
of society hivs been assigned. This consists in the 
feebleness of the la^v8 and administrative xtolicy of 
the country. Capital punishments have been all 
but abolished. The most atrocious crimes arc 
visited by a condemnation to imprisonment for 
years or for life; but the punishment is little 
better than a sliam, for prisoners contrive in 
many instances to escape, through the connivance 
of their jailers^ or get loose in some other way. 
In a word, the law has no terrors for the criminal, 
who is cither pardoned or gets off somehow. 
He is coddled and petted as an unfortunate being 
—looked upon rather as a hero in distress than 
anything else. In this view of the matter, the 
blame for the wretched condition of Southern 
'Italy rests‘mainly on those higher and middle 
clhgae^ who are presumably the leaders of public 
opinion. 


There is a moral blight even beyond wbat may 
be suggested by these allegations. It is absolutely 
asserted that there are vast numbers of persoii.s, 
high and low, from the courtier to the xieasant, 
who, for selfish purposes, wink at brigandage and 
theft. Strange tales have been told of a confed¬ 
eration in Naides, known as the Camarista, the 
members of whicli live by extorting under threats a 
species of black-mail on every commercial transac¬ 
tion. Shopkeepers arc laid under contribution for 
a share in the profits of every sale tliey liappeu to 
make. And it bos been said, that a cabman is 
expected to deliver up a percentage of every fare 
he pockets. As little has been lately beard of the 
Camarista, we entertain a hope that, taking shame 
to itself, the municipality has successfully stamped 
out this illegal and intolerable tyranny. 

If we take for granted tkat the Camarista has 
disappeared or been abated, it is certain that in 
Sicily a much more cruel species of opi)ression, 
called the Mafia, is still in a flourishing condition. 
The Mafia might almost be called a universal con¬ 
spiracy against law and order. Its basis is terror. 
All who belong to the confederacy are protected, 
on the understanding that they aid in sheltering 
evil-doew and facilitating their escajio from jusiice. 
On certain term.s, they iiarticiiiate in the plunder 
of a successful act of brigandage. Men in a high 
position^ for instance, who .are seen driving about 
iu elegant style, derive a xrart of their income from 
the contributions of robber.s, whom by trickery 
they help to evade tlie law. .fust think of nearly 
a whole community being concerned in this sx)ecie3 
of underhand rascality! Neither law nor police 
has any chance of xweserving public oiflov. Soe.iety 
is rotten to the backbone. Who knows but the 
higher goveniment officials, while ostentatiously 
hounding on Prefects to do their duty, arc all the 
lime pocketing money from the audacious wretches 
whom they affect to denounce ? If the persons 
in question are not open to this suspicion, they 
at least, by their perfunctory proceedings, are 
chargeable with scandalously tolerating a condition 
of things disgraceful to their country. 

No doubt, the government officials ostentar 
tiously offer large rewards for the capture of cer¬ 
tain notorious brigands ; but they must well know 
tliat the xmblie are in such a terror-stricken state 
that no one dares to bring malefactors to justice. 
The greatest ruffians swagger about unchallenged. 
Local magistrates are so intimidated and brow¬ 
beaten by them, that they are fain to let them go 
about their business. It is perfectly obvious that 
the civil authorities are powerless. Nothing but 
martial law, firmly administered, is fit to check the 
disorder. 'The Carabinieri, a species of armed 
police, seem to be a poor-spirited set A few 
companies of French gendannerie, with authority 
to capture, try, and shoot every brigand, would 
very speedily render Southern Italy as quiet and 
orderly as any part of Franco or England. 

Within the last two or three years several cases 
of brigandage iu Sicily have been made known 
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through the newspapers. One of the latest, which 
occurreil early in November 1876, was that of Mr 
Bose, an Englishman connected with a mercantile 
firm in Sicily. ‘ Mr Bose and his brother with two 
servants (so runs the account) alighted at the rail¬ 
way station of Lercara. There Mr Bose mounted 
a horse, accompanied by one of the servants. His 
brother followed in a carriage with the other 
servant. Other carriages appeared immediately 
behind the brothers filled with apparently friendly 
people. At a turn of the road suddenly the cele¬ 
brated brigand Leone, on whose head a reward of 
one thousand pounds has been set for three years, 
presented himself, with three other men, all well 
mounted. Leone caused Mr Bose to dismount and 
take another horse, and made for the village of 
Montemaf^iore. Mr Bose, looking back, saw his 
brother in the carriage and other carriages follow¬ 
ing. lie dismounted, ran towards his brother, 
thinking the party would outmatch the brigands, 
and called to them for help. But Leone riding 
up dared the whole party to raise a finger. All 
seemed paralysed. Mr Bose offered fifty thousand 
lire as ransom. Leone contemptuously shrugged 
liis shoulders, made Mr Bose remount, and carried 
him off. Four hours after, the Carabinieri were 
informed of the matter, and the chase of Leone 
began, but came to nothing. It appears that Mr 
Bose hod to ride for sixteen hours on horseback. 
His horse being at hast e.xhausted, had to be 
abandoned. They arrived at a cave on the morn¬ 
ing of the 5th iiist., and remained there seven 
days, being abundantly supplied with provisions. 
On the eighth night the brigands, knowing that 
they were pursued by an armed force, abandoned 
the cave and remained on the march all night, 
the same thing occurring every subsequent night 
until the captive was released. From morning 
until mid-day they remained stationary in a wood, 
supporting themselves on poor fare, consisting of 
bread, cheese, and wine. In the afternoon the 
brigands, knowing that the troops were reposing, 
made prudent exploring excursions. Mr Rose 
never undressed from the time of his capture until 
be returned home. He was set at liberty near 
the Sciarra Bailway Station, and the brigands 
gave him a mantle and a cup, with a tliird-class 
p.assenger ticket.’ Mr Bose was liberated only 
on giving a ransom of four thousand pounds. 

A Sicilian newspaper courageously commenting 
on this case of abduction, makes the following 
candid remarks: ‘ The putting of Mr Bose to 
ransom has proved incontestably two things—that 
ransoms in Sicily are not arranged by the brigands, 
but are the result of a vile and dastardly specula¬ 
tion of wealthy persons, and that round a band of 
brigands a vast association of evil-doers belonging 
to the upper class forms itself and enriches itself 
in different ways by means of brigandage. We 
ask, who furnished the brigand Leone w'ith all the 
necessary indications to make the seizure ? Who 
informed him in advance of the coming of Mr Bose i 
Who gave to the bandit the exaggerated audacity of 
going and seeking again his prey among thirteen 
persons in the midst of three carriages, at a sliort 
distance from three “Carabinieri?^ Who com¬ 
municated to the brigand the password that the 
mounted soldiers use with the “Carabinieri?” 
And again, who posted to Palermo the letters 
which Leono made Mr John Bose write to the 
members of his family ? And who gave him the 


account^ with such marvellous exactness, of the 
conver^tions which occurred in the house of Rose 
and with the friends of the family ? Who gave 
complete information of the movements of the 
public force ? Who furnished them in the plain 
country (for during twenty flays the band did not 
come near a single house) with victuals, with 
warnings, and who had care of the bandits’ horses ? 
This is what we w'ish to know, what we ought to 
know. The civic power has the supreme right, tho 
supreme duty, of bringing these things to light 
'riie state of alarm is intolerable; the state of 
fear is unworthy of us. Citizens, arouse your¬ 
selves ! you are sons of a free country—and there 
is no liberty where order is not—and 1st it bo a 
blow of the executioner ; put a price on the head 
and kill without pity. But the government docs 
not believe that if it ought to arouse for itself 
the vigour of the citizens it would not have 
the duly of completing it. The security of the 
infected Sicilian provinces can only be regained 
by Herculean efforts and exceptional intelligence.’ 
Very true; but where is that intelligence to be 
found ? 

A correspondent of The Times (December 11), 
dating from Naples, throws some light on the 
audacious proceedings of Leone, and the weakness 
of magisterial authority in dealing with Sicilian 
brigandage. ‘ To shew you (says this writer) what 
is the slate,of Sicily, I cite briefly the report of a 
recent trial at Assisi. The band of Leone, which 
lately carried off Mr Rose, some time ago carried 
off a gentleman of Termini called Paoli. As he 
was rich, money was supposed to be the motive of 
the capture, and a large ransom was offered, but 
vengeance was the object, and Signor Paoli was 
mumered. His friends, who were ignorant of the 
fact, sent a ransom amounting to between seventy 
and eighty thousand lire, not to be delivered until 
Paoli was in their hands. The brigands, however, 
insisted on the money being given up immediately, 
promising to send their prisoner to his friends. 
This the two messengers refused to do, and were 
returning, when they were riddled with shot, and 
the ransom money was seized. A companion of 
Leone, called De Pasquale, who had some regard 
for the murdered man and some sense of honour, 
i-esolved to take vengeance on Leone, but he was 
anticipated, for Leone murdered him treacherously, 
and placed his head on n cross in the commune of 
Alia, which, by-the-bye, has a population of from 
four to five thousand inhabitants. The trial which 
has been alluded to above concerned three of the 
band who had been arrested after these atrocious 
crimes. Each had his advocates, bat on the 
day of trial they were not forthcoming. The 
president of the court assigned them three other 
advocates, but these were refused by tho brigands, 
who demanded an adjournment. To this tho 
court would not consent, and the accused then 
began to insult the president, jaryj advocates, and 
witnesses, till it was found necessary to remove 
them and continue the trial in their absence. The 
result was, that two were condemned to capital 
punishment, and tho third to tiie Ergastolo, in 
consideration of his youth, he having been under 
twenty-one years when the crimes were committed. 
As to the two condemned to death, no doubt a 
pardon or commutation will bo granted, thg more 
so that the abolition of capital punishment is 
resolved on; but whether pardoned or.uot, it will 
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make little difference tinder the present weak 
system of judicial administration.’ 

Nothing, we repeat, but a stent course of martial 
law will remedy the disorder. But of that or 
any intelligent system of repression there is little 
prospect The ministers of the crown, and likely 
enough other members of the legislature, will 
talk plentifully on the subject, and there will be 
an end of the affair. Mawkish philanthropy, to say 
nothing of black-mail, is keeping a large portion 
of Sicuy in a state of chronic iisonler. Capital 
has deserted that beautiful and productive island. 
Tourists are afraid to visit it lloads are in a bad 
condition. Lands arc uncultivated. Unless from 
some mercantile compulsion, well-disposed persons 
flee from a country so delivered up by misgovern- 
ment to a parcel of unscrupulous ruffians. A sad 
blot this on modern Italy, which it does not seem in 
a hurry to remove. Nor, we fear, will it be lemoved 
until a higher moral tone pervades the classes con¬ 
nected with the public administration. As regards 
the personal security of travellers, the southern 
parts of Italy at present rank below Turkey; and 
we advise all who have the power to do so, to 
refrain from visiting a country so unhappily 
delivered up to the demon of brigandage! 

w. c. 

WITS AND WITTICISMS. 

SnAKSPK ark's statement, that ‘ a jest’s prosperity 
lies not in the tongue of him wlio makes it,’ is 
unhappily not quite correct It often lies not only 
in his tongue but in his manner of speaking it, anil 
in the occasion which brings it forth ; and all these 
advantages are losst when it is re-told. In work.s, 
therefore, such as Tiiubs’ Anecdote Liras of the 
later TFita and Humorists (Bentley) before us, the 
editor has a mnch more difficult task, and one less 
likely to be appreciated than may be supposed. 
With the exception too of Douglas Jcrrold and one 
or two others, whose sayings have not only been 
‘extremely quoted,’ as Praed expresses it, but 
published, it is very hard to discover what they 
said. A wit is in this view almost as unfortunate 
as an actor, since if we have neither seen nor heard 
him, we are not likely to be in a position to judge 
how great a wit he was. On the other hand, a 
work of this kind is very useful in putting the 
saddle on the right horse, and also in tracing the 
accepted witticism to its true source. 

For example, no hon mot has been in more 
general use of late than that attributed to Sir 
George. Comewall Lewis. ‘ How pleasant would life 
be but for its amusements; and especially if there 
was no such thing as “ a little music” in the world.’ 
Now, the germ of this, as Mr Timbs shews us, is 
to be found in Talleyrand's Memoirs. ‘ Is not 
Geneva dull ?’> asked a friend of his. ‘ Yes,’ he 
relied, ‘ c.specially when,they amuse themselves.’ 

There has been no one like Talleyrand for 
cynicism ; for though Jerrold has a reputation for 
hitter aloes, there was generally some fun about 
his satire, which prevented initation on the part 
of its objeci Imagine a lady hearing that this 
had been .said of her: ‘ She is insupportable ; ’ 
w^tli die addition (as if the prudent statesman had 
gone loo far, and wished to make amends): ‘ that 
u her only defect.’ Thulieres, who wrote on the 


Polish Eevolution, once observed: ‘ I never did 
but one mischievous work in my life.’ ‘ And when 
will it be ended?' inquired Talleyrand. It was 
he who remarked upon the mhrder of the Duke 
d’Enghicn, that ‘ it was worae than a crime ; it was 
a blunder.’ Curiously enough, Charles Bullet said 
of this ‘ that such an expression could never he 
uttered by a,n Englishman, and could be heard by no 
Eiiglishman without disgustand yet this saying 
lias been more quoted of late—and seriously too— 
than almost any other, both by our statesmen and 
our newspaper writera Madame de Stael drew a 
portrait of him, as an elderly lady, in her novel of 
Delphine, and also of herself as tlie heroine. ‘ They 
tell me,’ said he, ‘ that wc are both of us in your 
novel in the disguise of women.’ Perhaps his very 
best witticism was npon an old lady of rank, who 
married a valet de chamhre, and it was made at the 
wliist-table. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ it was late in the 
giune; at nine * wc don’t reckon honours.’ 

A very different sort of Wit was Archbishop 
Wliatelyj for though ho was caustic enough, he 
could be comical, and even did not shrink from a 
pun. This is generally a low species of wit, hnt it 
iiinst he remembered that perhaps the very best 
‘goodthing’ that was ever uttered, Jerrold’sdefini¬ 
tion of dogmafism (grown-up puppyism), included 
it. Pinel was speaking to the archbi.shop about the 
(then) now and improved treatment of lunatics, and 
mentioned that gardening was found to be a good 
occnjiation for them. ‘ 1 should doubt that,’ replied 
His Grace ; ‘ they might grow madder’ He once 
confounded a horse-dealer who was endeavouring 
to sell him a very powerful animal. ‘ There is 
nothing, your Grace,’ said he, ‘which he can’t 
draw.’ ‘Can ho draw an inference?’ inquired 
Whately. It is curious how many now popular 
jokes and even riddles emanated from the brain 
of the Archbishop of Dublin ; What Joan of Arc 
was made of; the difference between forms and 
ceremonies; why a m.an never starves in the 
Great Desert, &c. The answer to tho following 
he withheld; it has puzzled many person.? who 
make nothing of a double acrostic, and will prob¬ 
ably continue to do so: 

When from tho Ark’s capacious round 
The beasts came forth in pairs, 

Who was tho first to hear the sound 
Of boots upon tho stairs ? 

One of his great pleasures was to poke fun at 
jicople who will think philosophically upon ques¬ 
tions th.at only require the commonest of common- 
sense. He propounded to a whole roomful of 
divines the problem: ‘ Why do white sheep eat so 
very much more than black sheep ?’ There were all 
sorts of reasons suggested. One profound person 
thought since black attracted the sun, that black 
sheep could get on Avith less nutriment than the 
othera Dr Whately shook his head: ‘ White sheep 
eat more because there are more of them.’ 

The archbishop was the very personification of 
shrewdness, and he was not afraid to say what he 
thought. 

‘ Concealment,* he observed, ‘ is a good spur to 
curiosity, which gives an interest to investigation, 
and the Letters of Junius would have been long 
forgotten if the author could have been clearly 

* Tlioy played long-whist in those times; wo should 
say of course ‘ at four' nowadays. 
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pointed out at the time.’ This .is very true, 
thouRh few would have had the courage to say 
it. The Lellers of Junius are inferior to those 
of 27w Englishman (also, by-the-bye, anonymous), 
published iu the Times newspaper some years 
ago, and even inferior to many of the biting 
personal artie]e.s (beneath contempt, viewed in that 
light) printed later still in the Queen’s Messenger. 

Lord John Russell, like ‘Single-speech Hamilton,’ 
said one good thing, on which we believe his repu¬ 
tation in that line rests ; he defined a proverb as 
‘ The wisdom of many and the wit of one.’ Rogers 
observed it was the only trying for which he 
envied any man, and Rogers was a good judge. 
Sydney Smith said of the latter’s slow habit of 
composition, that ‘when he produced a couplet 
he W'ent to bed, the knocker was tied up, straw 
laid down, tlie caudle made, and that the answer 
to inquirers was, that Mr Rogers was as well as 
could"bo expected.' And he was almost as elabor¬ 
ate with his sayings as with his verses. When 
tliev were said, however, they were very good. 
‘ AVhen Croker wrote his review in the Quarterly 
upon Macaulay’s History, Rogers remarked that he 
had “ intended murder, but committed suicide.” ’ 

A great advantage bestowed on us by the pub¬ 
lication of these volumes is that they contain 
several famous things which are not to be found 
clsewhci’e, or only with much difiiculty. One of 
these is Lord Byron’s Question and A newer ujron 
Rogers, which (if we remember right) is suppressed, 
and at all events is not to be found iu many 
editions of his works ; another, of a very different 
kind, is Albert Smith’s ‘ Engineer’s Story,’which 
used to convulse the audience in the Egyptian 
Hall. Of course one misses the hubble-bubble of 
the pipe, and the inimitable manner with which 
(he narrator informed us: ‘He told me the 
stupidest story 1 ever heard in my life, and now 
I am going to tell it to yon.’ 

There aie some very disappointing things iu this 
xvork, which, however, are not to be laid at the 
door of Mr Timbs ; a good niaiiy wits appear in 
it, who—for all that is related of them—never made 
a witticism. Dr Maginn, for example, had a great 
reputation, but it has not outlived him, and noth¬ 
ing we read hero of him impresses us favourably, 
or indeeil at alt. ‘ Father Prout ’ also, as the Rev. 
Francis Mahoney called himself, may have boon 
a most charming companion, but he is very dull 
reading. We are afraid that whisky had a good 
deal to do with the exhilaration e.xpericnced in their 
society by these gentlemen’s friend.s. Even John 
Hooknam Frere—when he comes to l)e ‘ fried,’ as 
the Americans call it—was not so much of a joker, 
and mode a little wit go a very long way. It is 
true that the farther we go back the less likely it 
is that good sayings should be preserved ; but those 
that are preserved should be worth hearing. On 
the other hand, all that is written stands on the 
same ground, and it is certain that the examples 
given of the more modern writers are much 
superior to those of their elder brothers. 

Of the seniors. Canning is one of the most 
remarkable, though the impression that he w’as 
greatly overrated by his contemporaries is not to 
be eluded. In many respects he reminds us of 
the living Disraeli. Moore says of him, iu his 
Life of Hheridati, that he joined the 'Tories ‘Ih 2 - 
cause of the difficulties which even genius like his 
would experience in rising to its full growth under 


the shadowy branches of the Whig aristocracy ; ’ 
and generally the interest attaching to him, as in 
the case of the present Premier, is of a phonal 
character. His mode of life was, for statesmen of 
that day, domestic, and ho is said to have invented 
the now popular game of ‘Twenty Questions.’ In 
the example hero given of it, however, the 
answers are not simply ‘Yes’ and ‘No,’ so that 
the thing which is to be guessed must have been 
very much more easily arrived at, and his 
‘power of logical division’ need not have beeu 
overwhelming. As a drawing-room wit he had a 
great reputation; but as a statesman, Sydney Smith 
gives this characteristic account of him; ‘ Ilis being 
“in office” is like a fly* in amber. Nobody cares 
about the fly; the only question is. How the mischief 
did it get there ? When he is jocular, he is strong; 
when he is serious, he is like Samson in a wig. 
Call him a legislator, a reasoner, and the con¬ 
ductor of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems 
to me as absurd as if a biiUerfly were to teach 
bees to make honey. That he is an extraordinary 
writer of small poetry, and a diner-out of the 
highest metre, I do moat readily admit.’ He cer¬ 
tainly said some very injudicious thiujjs in parlia¬ 
ment ; for example, his description of the American 
navy—‘ Half-a-dozen fir frigates with bits of bunt¬ 
ing flying at their heads ’—excited Cousin Jonathan, 
as it well might, beyond all bounds. He compared 
Lord Sidinouth (Mr Addington), because he was i 
included in every ministry, to the small-pox, I 
‘ since everybody must liave it once in their lives.’ 
His wittiest verses perhaps occur in the poem 
composed on the tomb of Lord Anglesey’s leg, 
lost at Waterloo: 

And here five little ones repose. 

Twin-born with other five ; 

Unheeded of their brother toes. 

Who all are now alive. 

A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 

Lie here of one commanding; 

Wlio though he might his wits retain. 

Lost half his understanding. . . . 

And now in England, just as gay. 

As in the battle brave, 

Goes to the rout, the ball, the play. 

With one leg in the grave. . , . 

Fate but indulged a hannless whim ; 

Since he could walk with one. 

She saw two legs were lost on him 
Who never meant to run. 

A very lively pceni, no doubt; but how inferior, 
when coiuTOved with one on a somewhat similar 
subject byTriioniiXS Hood, namely, Ben Battle: 

Said he: ‘ Let others shoot. 

For here I leave my second leg. 

And tha forty-second foot.’ 

Comparisons, however, are odious* and it would 
be especiaUy odious to Mr Canning to pursue this 
one. 

Of the once famous Captain Morris, we read that 
his poems reached a twenty-fourth edition. But 
where axe they now ? His verses were principally 
Anacreontic ; his To my Gup received the gold cup 
from the Harmonic Society; but they‘are greatly 
inferior to Tom Moore’s. Iu Hood’s line, hiSwewr, 
he was more successful, and his Town and Country 
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might well have been written by that great 
humorist himself: 

Oh, but to hear a milkmaid blithe. 

Or early mower whet his scythe 
The dewy meads among! 

My grass is of that sort, alas I 

That makes no hay—called sparrow-grass. 

By folks of vulgar tongue. . . . 

Where are ye, birds that blithely wing 
From tree to tree, and gaily sing, 

Or mourn in thicket deep ? 

My cuckoo has some ware to sell, 

The watchman is niy Philomel, 

, My blackbird is a sheep! 

The above is excellent; nor is the Captain less • 
felicitous in describing the other view of the 
subject—which was no doubt his own—namely, 
the disadvantages of a rustic life ; 

In London I never know what to be at, 

Enraptured with this, and transported with that; 

Your jays and your magpies may chatter on trees, 

And whisper soft nonsense in groves, if you please ; 

But a house is much more to my mind than a tree ; 

And for groves—oh, a fine grove of chimneys for 

• • • 

Then in town let me live and in town let me die, 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, not L 

If 1 must hsve a villa, in London to dwell, 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall. 

It is sad to think that the last line will he almost 
the only one familiar to our readers, and that the 
memory of the gallant captain has died away, not 
indeed ‘ from au the circle of the hills,’ but from 
the London squares he loved, and which knew him 
so well. 

It is not as a wit that Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
is chiefly famous, but his Tahk-taUe contains many 
things that would ha\'e made the reputation of a 
diner-out; sometimes they are metaphoric^ as 
when, upon a friend of Fox’s, who would take the 
very words out of his mouth, and always put 
himself forward to interpret him, he observed that 
the man always put him in mind of the steeple 
of St Martin’s on Ludgate Hill, which is constantly 
getting in the way when you wish to see the dome 
of St Paul's. Sometimes they are philosophic, as 
when he remarked that all women past seventy, 
whom ever he knew, were divided into three classes 
—1. Tliat dear old soul; 2. That old woman; 3. 
That old witch. And a;^in, they are sometimes 
purely witty, as, ‘ Some men are like musical glasses 
—to produce their finest tones, you must keep them 
wet.' 

(^leridge has also left some fine definitions, 
which are only not witty because of their wisdom. 
He compares a single Thought to a wave of the 
sea, which hikes its form from the waves which 

E recede and folhiw it; and Experience to the stern- 
ghts of a ship, which illumine only the track it 
has passed. 

Ills epigram on a bad singer is excellent: 

Swans sing before they die ; ’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 

With respect to the Irish wits who are intro¬ 
duced in these volumes, the reader is in many 
case; Asposed to imagine that some of the joke 
must lie in the bre^ne, which print is unabfe to 


render; but Curran is a brilliant exception. There 
is nothing more humorous in the whole work than 
the account of his duel with Judge Egan. Tlie 
latter was a big man, and directed the attention 
of the second to the advantage which in this respect 
his adversary had over him. 

‘He may hit me as easily as he would a hay¬ 
stack, and 1 might as well be aiming at the edge 
of a knife as at his lean carcass.’ 

‘Well,’ said Curran, ‘let the gentleman chalk 
the size of my body on your side, and let every 
ball hitting outside of that go for nothing.’ 

Even Sydney Smith never heat this; but he 
said many things as humorous ns this one of 
Curran's, and indeed was always saying them. 
Hero is one, also, as it happen^ respecting fat 
and Icannesa Speaking of having been sham¬ 
pooed at Mahommed’s Baths at Brighton, he said : 

‘ They squeezed enough out of me to make a lean 
curate.’ Every one knows the advice he gave to 
the Bishop of New Zealand, just before his depart¬ 
ure for that cannibal diocese; ‘A bishop should 
be given to hospitality, and never be without a 
smoked little boy in the bacon-rack and a cold 
missionary on the sideboard.’ The above is perhaps 
the best example of the lengths to which Sydney 
Smith’s imagination would run in the way of 
humour; as the following is the most character¬ 
istic stroke of Jcrrold’s caustic tongue. At a cer¬ 
tain supper of sheep’s heads a guest was so charmed 
with his fare that he threw down liia knife .and 
fork, exclaiming: ‘Well, say I, sheep’s heads for 
ever! ’ ‘ There’s egotism,’ said Jerrold. 

There is nothing, it has been written, so dreary 
as a jest-book; and for fear our article on this 
subject should coinc under the same condemnation, 
we here bring it to a conclusion, with a cordial 
expression of approval of the cake from which wo 
have extracted so many plums. 


RURAL LIFE IN FRANCE. 

The ordinary tourist has in general no time to get 
acquainted with the inner life of the people to 
whom his flying visits are paid. Ho has the 
largest possible space to get over in the shortest 
osaible time, and thanks to railways and steam- 
oats, he accomplishes his object. He goes to see 
Paris, and finds it not altogether unlike London; 
the people arc not very dissimilar ; the habits of 
life have a general resemblance; he need not even 
talk French unless he chooses; and except that he 
is generally pretty well got up in his Continental 
Bradshaw, he returns little wiser than he went 
away. 

This ignorance about continental nations in 
general, and about our nearest neighbours in 
particular, Mr Hamerton does his beat to remedy 
ju his very interesting and instructive account of 
rural life in France.* 

His first difficulty was to find a house there 
which should be tolerably convenient, and within 
easy reach of the xncturesquo scenery in which a 
landscape painter finds his treasure-trove. In 
company with his wife ho visited a variety of 
places, such as Vienne, Macon, Collonges, and the 
wine districts of Burgundy; but wiw none was 
he satisfied. He next tried Nuits, Besaufon, the 

* Sound mu ffoune ; STotes on Rural Life in France, 
By Pliilip Oilbert Hamerton. Iioiidon, Seeley, 
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valley of the Doubs and other spotsy without being 
able to find the partioular one which could alone 
Buit his wandering foot; and when about to give 
up the search in despair, a friend came to the 
rescue. ‘ Make a note of what you want,’ said 
this sensible man, ‘and I will find it for you.’ 
He was as good as his word; the house was found 
(precisely where, we are not told); and a very 
charming little house it was, out of the world, but 
still suificiently in it to bo accessible, with fine 
natural scenery near, and an abundance of hills, 
valleys, and streams sufliciently large to be navi¬ 
gable by a canoe. 

The roads around were good, having been made 
by the government of Louis-Philippe just before 
the introduction of railways; and ^od roads, as 
Mr Hamerton justly observes, are ‘one of the 
very greatest blessings of a civilised country.’ In 
looking out for and choosing his house he had 
thought very little of the society in which his lot 
might be cast, and yet he did not intend to live 
like a hermit; he was ready to make friends, but 
it must be in his own way. In England, when a 
stranger settles in a neighbonrhood, the families 
around call upon him; but in France it is quite the 
reversa There a new-comer must push his own 
way, and card in hand, call upon every one with 
whom he would like to become acquainted; and 
blowing his own trumpet as judiciously as he can, 
endeavour to impress them with the desirability of 
his acemaintancc. This Mr Hamerton refused to 
do; and finally his neighbours, becoming convinced 
of his respectability, called upon him in the 
English fashion, and he had as much society as he 
desired. He found, however, that he had in a 
sense fallen upon evil times; the easy old-fashioned 
hospitality of the good country folks around him 
was beginning to decline, stified by the demon of 
the state dinner, which some ambitious wretch litid 
biui the inhumanity to introduce from Paris; and 
which, with its many courses, expensive wines, and 
graiidcs toilettes, threatoned to annihilate the 
enjoyable family meal, at which the only differ¬ 
ence made for a guest was the addition of a few 
flowers, sweets, and candles. The society ‘ round 
my house’ w’as not distinguished for intellectual 
culture, although there were a few brilliant excep¬ 
tions to the general dullness of the small squires 
of the neighbourhood. One or two, he found, 
li.od studied painting in Paris under Delacroix; 
another was an enthusiastic ornithologist; another 
was an excellent botanist and entomologist; and 
there were one or two antiquaries; and a really 
first-rate musician, who was so modest, that when 
he wished to practise, he always locked himself 
aud his violin into a cellar. 

The ladies he found decidedly beltind the 
gentlemen in point of culture and attainments. 
'They invariably belonged to one of two classes— 
the women of the world, and tlie women who 
preferred domesticity and home. The latter were 
most respectable individuals, deeply read in 
cookery-books, and au fail in every housekeeping 
detail, but not interesting as companions. Wor 
were their more ambitious rivals greatly prefer¬ 
able to them in this respect; they were dressy, 
and had plenty of small-fedk, but their conversa¬ 
tion was confined to the gossip of the neighbour¬ 
hood, or the latest things in the ever-changing 
Parrs fashions. It is to this cause that Mr Hain- 
ertou assigns that separation of the sexes which 


most travellers have remarked as characteristic of 
French society. There is nothing else to account 
for it; the English custom of leaving the gentle¬ 
men alone over their wine after dinner is un¬ 
known ; but still in most provincial salons it will 
be found that the men collect into one corner, and 
the women into another, and there discuss undis¬ 
turbed the sepai'atc questions which interest them. 

We are accustomed to consider the aristocratic 
feeling as much stronger with ns than in France; 
but this Mr Hamerton found was a great mis¬ 
take. Around his house, the caste feeling in 
all its genuine feudal intensity was pecubarly 
strong. Without jthe all-important de prefixed to 
a man’s surname he was a rotuHer, an ignoble 
wretch, a creature sent into the world only to be 
snubbed. The social value of these two letters 
is incalculable, and as a matter of course, they 
are often fraudulently assumed by tho vulgar 
rich; nor does it, curiously enough, when the 
transition is once accomplished, seem to make 
much diflerence whether the covoted prefix is real 
or borrowed. A false title steadily kept up for a 
series of years is found to answer quite as well as 
a true one ; and while a constant manufacture of 
this pseitdo-nobility is going on, there is side hy 
side with it a continual process of degr^ation, by 
which the true nobles lose their nobility. They 
become poor; the necessity of earning their bread 
by manual labour is forced upon them ; they drop 
the dl«, or if they try to cling to it, their neighbours 
drop it for them, and in the crucible of poverty 
the transmutation soon becomes complete: the 
gold is changed by tho roughness of daily toil into 
simple clay. The de, which is not to be sneezed 
at, at any time of life, becomes supremely import¬ 
ant to tite Frenchman when lie is about to marry; 
then, without any trouble on his part, merely by 
getting a friend to act as liis ambassador, it may, 
and often docs procure for him the hand of a 
rich heiress. 

Sometimes people are ennobled in spite of them¬ 
selves, as when Mr Hamerton, much to his own 
annoyance, had the title of ‘Jfy Lord’ bestowed 
upon him by his French neighboura. It was in 
vain that he protested against it; he was shewn 
the title duly registered in an official huok at the 
prefecture ; and half-angry, half-amused, he at 
last accepted his fate, and settled tranquilly down 
into the dignity of the peenigc. 

From the noble of the earth, who may be, and 
sometimes are very poor indeed, one glides by a 
natural transition into a consideration of the very 
wealthy. These do not abound in France. ' As 
a rule,"it is difficult to find a Cnesus ; but gentle¬ 
men with comfortable incomes, which, with careful 
management, may be made to procure all the 
luxuries of lifi^ are very common. Tho law of 
the division of property militates against either 
very large estates or very large incomes, and has 
made great nobles, such as were common in the 
days of Louis XIV., an impossibility. The great 
castles built by these men stiU exist, and are out 
of all keeping with the establishments mointained 
in them. It is not unusual to find a stable with 
stalls for forty horses, and in a comer the family 
stud of four unobtrusively munchiii™ their oats ; 
while in the jp'eat house beyond, the. proprietor 
lives quietly with two or three servants in a tower 
or of ancestral palace, often thinkid^ vpty 
llttlf '&£■ himself at all, and a great deal of those 
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who are to come after him, and pinching and 
saving, that the old place may not require to be 
sold. 

No one is ashamed of saving ; thrift is the rule 
in Franco ; and Mr Samuel Smiles himself cannot 
have a more genuine admiration of it than the 
French middle classra have. They are economical 
to a fault, and their thrifty habits form the great 
hnoncial strength of their country. A middle-class 
Frenchman almost invariably lives so as to have 
something to his credit at the end of the year; if 
he is rich the balance is large; if he is poor it is 
small; but, unless in exceptional circumstances, it 
is always there. In the country the French rise 
early; five in summer and seven in winter is the 
usum hour. Ladies in the morning have generally 
a cup of colfee when they rise and a piece of 
breaa ; but the majority of men eat nothing until 
breakfast, which is the great meal of the day. 
There is always at breakfast one or two dishes of 
meat, vegetables, and dessert, and the beverage 
used is wine, vin ordinaire, A Frenchman never 
tastes tea except when Ul, and then he regards it 
as a kind of medicine. In summer, white wine 
mixed with seltzer-water ’s often used at break¬ 
fast; and after the meal, colfee is drunk. Break¬ 
fast is usually served between ten and eleven in 
the forenoon, and dinner at six in the evening. 
Unless when gue-sts are present, it is a much 
lighter meal than breakfast, and often consists of 
an omelette and salad, or soupe rnaigre and cold 
chicken. 

In rural districts the usual hour for retiring at 
night is nine o’clock; and after dinner it is not 
unusual to find some of the elderly gentlemen so 
sleepy that they are almost incapable of conversa¬ 
tion. This drowsiness is caused by their open-air 
habits and the great amount of exercise they take. 

In the country, all the gentlemen shout; the 
game consists of partridges, rabbits, hares, snipe, 
woodcock, wolves, and wild boars ; the hunting of 
which last is by no means child’s play. Few 
country-gentlemen ride; they all of them drive a 
little, and are most of them great walkers, think¬ 
ing nothing of what we would count very long 
distances, such as fifteen miles and back in a day. 

Formerly, country-life in France had a certain 
charming rural rusticity about it, which admitted 
of the utmost freedom in matters of dress and 
housekeeping; but now, Mr Ilamerton tells us, the 
old liberty to do exactly as one pleased is disap¬ 
pearing, and fashion and a superficial veneer of 
external polish are greatly increasing the cost of 
living, without improving in any way the minds, 
manners, or constitutions of the people. 

On one most important point, however, the 
old freedom is still maintained—^no Frenchman 
burdens himself with more servants than are 
absolutely necessary for the requirements of his 
household. Mr Ilamerton relates a case in point; 
he had an intimate friend in Paris, who went out 
into the best society and received at his house 
the greatest people in Europe, yet thia man kept 
only three servants and had no carriage. 

It is in this liberty to spend or not as you 
choose, in this freedom from the tyranny of custom 
in the matter of expenditure, that the cheapness 
of continental life lies. Added to this is the pre¬ 
eminently practical tone of the French mmd, 
wBich*is always striving with incessant aclavity 
to solve the problem, how to make the best of life. 


As a means to this end, the French almost invari¬ 
ably get on comfortably with their servants; 
j and French servants, when frankly and familiarly 
treated, and considered as human beings and not 
as mere machines, generally make very good ser¬ 
vants indeed; and the tenure ,of service, which 
with us is not unfrequently a matter of months, 
often continues unbroken in Franco until the ser¬ 
vant is married or dies. 

Such is life in the country. Life in a small 
French city is very different in njany respects. It 
is full of a lazy, purposeless enjoyment, which is 
always ready with some trifling amusement to 
fill up every voraut moment in the too abundant 
leisure of men, who are either independent in 
fortune, or have professions yielding them an easy 
maintenance rvithout engrossing much of their 
time. To such individuals the cafes and clubs of 
a small town, with their good eating and drinking 
and sociable small-talk, form a realisation of- con¬ 
tented felicity beyond which they do not care to 
iispire, although it stifles all that is noblest in their 
nature, and too often lays tlie foundation of what 
we would call drinking habits. 

The peasantry in Franco form a class, a world 
by themselves, full of prejudices, devoid of culture, 
and very independent in their tone of feeling. 
The French peasant is inconceivably ignorant, and 
yet very intelligent; his manners are good, and he 
can talk well; hut he can neither road nor write, 
and Ilia knowledge of geogriqdiy is so small, that 
he cannot comprehenil what France is, much less 
any foreign state. Freed from the grinding oppres¬ 
sions of the past, he is still under bondage to the 
iron slavery of custom. Every other Frenchman 
may dress as he chooses, but the peasant must 
always wear a blue blouse, a brownish-gray cloak, 
and a^hat of a peculiar shape. Custom also pre¬ 
scribes to him the funiitnre of his house ; he must 
have a linen press, a clock and a bed, and these 
must be all of walnut wood. Cookery, which is 
the national talent par excellence, docs not exist 
for him. In the morning he has soup, cheaply 
compounded of hot water, in which float a few 
scraps of rusty bacon, a handful or two of peas, 
and a few potatoes ; and if there is not enough of 
.soup to satisfy his hunger, he finishes his meal 
with dry bread and cold water ad libitum. At 
noon ho dines on potatoes, followed (as an occa¬ 
sional variety in his perennial diet) either with a 
pancake, a salad, ui clotted milk. He never 
tastes wine or meat except during hay-making and 
harvest, when he has a little bit of salt pork, 
and a modest allowance of wine with a liberal 
admixture of water. Among the peasantry, many 
of the old superstitions are still prevalent. 

Between husband and wife there is little love, 
but there is also little wrangling or disputing, and 
they are mutually true and helpful each to each. 
The children grow up in this cold home, under 
a rigid patriarchal discipline, in which personal 
chastisement plays an important part, and is con¬ 
tinued even to mature age. In peasant as in 
town life, however, the tendency is towards 
change; the children now arc in course of being 
educated; and the young men, although frugol 
stUl, are not so parsimonious as their fathers were. 
They smoke, heedless of the expense, a piece of 
extravagance which their stoic ancestors would 
have most sternly denounced; and in the train of 
tobacco the common comforts-of life are slowly 
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finding their way into the houses of the more 
wealthy peasants. 

No subject is more interesting to the English 
observer in France than marriage, a subject, how¬ 
ever, which has already been adverted to in these 
columns.* We conclude this notice of Mr Hamer- 
ton’s interesting work by relating how he remained 
in the country during the Franco-Prussian war, 
and how he shared to the full the anxiety of his 
French neighbours, for he was constantly expect¬ 
ing that the district around his house would be 
included in the circle of the invasion, as eventu¬ 
ally it was. First came Glaribaldi and his army, 
a very unwelcome sight to the bishop and clergy, 
to whom the Italian hero seemed the very im¬ 
personation of evil. Then came the Prussians 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly; and natur¬ 
ally Mr Hamertou has very lively recollections 
of that day, which he spent in a garret of his 
house,- currounded by a bevy of ladies, recon¬ 
noitring the enemy through a very excellent 
tele.scope. Throughout the day he remained 
on the outlook, and when evening fell he went 
out into the birchwood above his house to bury 
a certain precious strong-bo-x. When he had 
concealed his ti-easure, he returned home in the 
twilight, watching in the distance, as he descended 
from the wood, the red Hashes of flame leaping 
from the cannon’s mouths, and illuminating with 
their dusky glow all the .surrounding scenery, and 
then—what does the reader think he did ? Take 
refuge in immediate flight? He did no such 
thing ; he went to bed, and had a comfortable 
night’s sleep. Tho Prussians were still at the 
distance of a few miles, and there the armistice 
stopped them; peace soon followed; and the 

E luasaut little hoii.se, which the Euglishmau had 
cautilied and made comfortable and home-like, 
escaped the devastation which its occupation by 
a detachment of Uhlans would in all probability 
have entailed. 

A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

IN FOUR CHAI’IEUS.—CHAl'TEU I. 

Fifteen years ago I was a slim, tolerably good- 
looking young curate, addicted to long coats and 
llonuiu collars, condemned by poverty to celibacy, 
and supporting myself upon the liberal salary of 
seventy pounds a year. I am now a Liverpool 
merchant in flourishing circumstances, ‘ fat and 
forty,’ with a wile, lots of children, and religious 
views somewhat latitudiiiarian. ‘What a change 
was there! ’ it may well be exchoimed. And indeed, 
when I look back upon what I once was, and 
compare my present with my past self, I can 
scarcely believe I am the same man. I shall, 
therefore, conceal my name, in relating, as I am 
about to do, certain occurrences accidentally con¬ 
nected with my change of state, and substitute 
lor that of each person and place concerned in 
the little narrative, some fletitions appellation. 

To commence then. I had been for three years 
cumte of St Jude’s Church, Ollyhill, a populous 
agricultural district in Lancasliire, when one 
morning in Easter-week, as I was disrobing after 
an early celebration, I fell upon the vestry floor 
in a dead-faint The sacristan, who fortunately 
was .at baud to render assistance, after accompauy- 

* Journal, No. 578, January 23,1875. | 


ing me home, and observing that I was still weak 
and indisposed, thought proper to convey intelli¬ 
gence of what had huijpened to the vicar. The 
result was that in the course of the morning I 
received a visit from that gentleman, the Rev. 
Fitz-Herbert Hastings. He found me stretohetl 
upon the typical horse-hair-covered sofa of a poor 
curate’s lodgings, suifering from a severe nervous 
headache, and to judge from his exclamation of 
concern, looking, as 1 felt, really ill. Taking a 
seat by my side, he condoled with me very kindly, 
expressed his opinion that I hail been overworking 
myself; and went on to prove the sincerity of his 
sympatiiy by offering me a fortnight’s holiday, 
with the very requisite addition of a cheque for 
expenses. Most gladly did I hail his proposition, 
afl'ording me a.s it did an opportunity for which 
I had just been longing, of getting away for a time 
from bllyhilL But neither my desire for change 
of scene, nor my illness, arose, from the cause to 
which the vicar attributed them. It was true that 
I had of late, during Lent, been working very hard, 
as also had Mr Hastings himselL 
But in producing the slate of utter physical and 
mental prostration in which I now found myself^ 
these duties of iny sacred calling had had little 
share. My malady, unhappily, M'as not the elfi-ct 
of any mere temporary reaction of overstrained 
feculties—its seat was the heart. In that tender, 
though not hitherto susceptible region, I had been 
sorely wounded—^loath as I am to admit it—by 
the mischievous little god of Love. Six months 
ago, Lily, only daughter of Squire Thornton, our 
principal churchwarden and most wealthy parish¬ 
ioner, had returned home from her Parisian board¬ 
ing-school a lovely girl of eighteen, with rijipling 
auburn h.iir and distracting violet eyes, hut with 
tastes and manners which I considered a liule 
frivolous. Fenced about by celibacy, and little 
dreaming of any dangerous result, I had, from 
our first introduction, set myself to effect an im¬ 
provement in her taste, and to take a general 
interest in her spiritual welfare. Only too abund¬ 
ant liad been tho success which rewarded my 
efforts. Lily h.ad proved an excellent pupil, look¬ 
ing up to her self-elected monitor (at the superior 
but not altogether fatherly age of twenty-five) 
with the utmost reverence, and obeying with an 
unquestioning childlikeuess eminently charming, 
my slightest wish or snggestion. Under my 
directions she hml given up novel-reading, and had 
become an active member of the Dorcas Society, 
a teacher in the Sunday soliool, and a visitor of 
the sick. As a niiitler of course, her attention to 
these good works Uad involved frequent meetings 
and consultations; and the constant intercourse 
had by degrees proved destructive of my peace of 
tniiifl In vain had I, tardily awakening to a 
knowledge of the troth, made every endeavour 
to exercise self-discipline. The mischief, almost 
before 1 was aware of its existence,, had gone too 
far for remedy. There had been nothing for it, 
as I had eventually seen, but to avoid as far as pos¬ 
sible all further intercourse with my charmer ; aud 
upon that principle I had accordingly shaiwd my 
action, 'rfien had followed a time of very severe 
trial. Unable to understand my coldness, Lily at 
first had treated me to reproachful glanpes when¬ 
ever we chanced to meet; subsequently, growing 
indignant at the continuance of what seenild jib 
her my unaccountable change of deiueaiiuur, she 
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had BcoTiifully seconded the avoidance. And 
finally, my breast had been wrunp; in perceiving 
that she too suffered, as was evitiencM by her 
sorrowful air, and by the fact that she was 
becoming pale and thin. 

For several days before that upon which my 
fainting-fit had occurred, I had missed her from her 
accustomed place in tlic clinrch; forbearing, how¬ 
ever, to mahe inquiries concerning her, I had failed 
to learn, ds I might have done, that she hod been 
sent for the benefit of her health to visit a relative 
residing at a sea-bathing place in North Wales. 
In ignorance of this, I set off on the morning 
following my vicnr’s visit, for the same country, 
bent upon a pedestrian excursion, and determined, 
during my absence from Ollyliill, to make vigorous 
efibrta towards conquering my unfortunate passion. 

About a week afterwards I found myself, at the 
close of a day’s hard walking, at a small fishing 
village on the south-west coast, frequented during 
the summer season ns I learned, Irom the cards 
in two or three lodging-honse windows, by a few 
visitors. But os yet Lleyrudrigg was, 1 surnii.sed, 
empty of all save its ordinary inhabitants. At any- 
rate, there appeared to be no otlier stranger than 
myself in the rather lai^e hotel in which I had 
taken up my quarters for the night. It was a 
dismal dispiriting evening. The rain, which had 
been threatening aU day, was now de.scending in 
torrents, beating against the windows of the coffee- 
room and swelling the gutters of the narrow street 

Not a living thing was to be seen; and the long, 
scantily furnished apartment of which I was sole 
tenant, looked very dreary as I turned away from 
the cheerless prospect Its gloom was increased 
rather than otherwise, however, when presently 
that prospect was shut out and two nneonrnromis- 
ing tallow-candles were set upon the table. On their 
appearance 1 drew a volume from my knapsack, 
ana eliciting a feeble blaze from the smouldering 
fire, seated myself in front of it and commenced 
to read. But all endeavours to concentrate my 
attention upon the book failed; and at length, 
^depressed by the solitude and my melancholy 
thoughts, I determined upon ringing the beil 
and begging the landlord to give me his 
company. I had just risen for the purpose of 
putting this resolve into execution, when my 
attention was arrested by the sound of approach¬ 
ing footsteps, and in another instant the door 
w'os unclosed and a gentleman entered the room. 
I say gentleman advisedly, although at a cursory 
glance there was little about the appearance of the 
new-comer to indicate his right to the title. He 
was a small spare man, with laige features, and 
a head almost ludicrously out of proportion with 
his body. His dress, which was black, was of an 
unfashionable cut and very shabby, and he wore a 
voluminous white neckcloth. Pausing at a few 
paces from the door, he gave orders to the waiter 
for chops and tea. Then advancing towards the 
fireplace, energetically rubbing his hands together, 
he addressed me in perfectly good English, but 
with a strong Welsh accent, telling me that he 
had arrived at the inn some quarter of an hour 
ago, drenched through with the rain—having 
carried his own carpet-bag from a station distant 
about a u)ile—and that in consequence, he had 
been obliged to change all his clothes. ‘ And by 
thfi ^ay,’ he continued somewhat abruptly, * I had 
the mi^briune whilst doing so to drop my puise. 


and several pieces of money rolled out amongst the 
furniture of the room. I feel almost sure that I 
managed to collect all again; but if you would 
excuse me doing so in your presence, I should l^e 
to satisfy myself completely upon that point. The 
fact is,’ he added with a frank smile, ‘ tW the 
money in question does not belong to me, and I 
am the more anxious about it on that account.’ 

Whilst thus speaking, the little man hail drawn 
from his pocket a huge wash-leather purse, and 
after waiting until I had bowed permission, he 
proceeded to empty its contents upon the table. 
They consisted of a large roll of bank-notes and a 
considerable sum in gold and silver—and os I 
watched him furtively over the edges of my book, 
which I had ag.ain taken np—I saw him carefully 
count and arrange the latter into heaps. A sigh of 
relief accompanied the announcement which he 
shortly made to me, that ho had found the money 
correct; and he was in the act of opening his purse 
to replace it, when the landlord—a mei^e, sharp- 
nosed individual—entered tlie room with a tmy. 
Happening to glance at this man as he stood by 
cloth in hand, I detected a gleam of intense avarice 
crossing his face; and although the expression was 
but momentary—vanishing as the glittering piles 
were swept into their receptacle—^it left me with 
the impression that the small Welshman’s exhibi¬ 
tion of his riches in the presence of strangers had 
not been an altogether judicious proceeding. No 
suspicion of its imprudence, however, appeared to 
disturb that gentleman’s mind, and I soon forgot 
all abput the little incident in the interest of the 
conversation which ensued between us. 

From his dress and general appearance I had 
already conjectured my chance companion to be a 
Dissenting parson, and his first words as, having 
finished his tea, he drew a chair to the opposite side 
of the fireplace, confirmed my surmise. Throwing 
his eye over my attire, he remarked that he thought 
we were ‘both in the same profession,’ and in¬ 
quired if I were not a ‘minister of the gospel.’ 
And upon my informing him tliat I was a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, wc were soon in 
the midst of a polemical discussion, which lasted 
a couple of hours and covered a large amount of 
ground ; and which ended (at least as far as I was 
concerned) in producing feelings akin to sincere 
friendship. 

The insignificant-looking, ill-formed, shabbily 
dressed Welsh minister had interested and attracted 
mo more than any man I had ever met in my life. 
Endowed with a rich melodious voice, and with 
wonderful conversational powers, he was posses.sed 
also of an excellent memory and a keen intelli¬ 
gence. His reading, moreover, had been various 
and deep, as I found when, later on in the evening, 

[ the conversation turned upon otlier than ecclesi- 
I astical matters. But it was perhaps even more 
to his imperturbable good-humour, and to the 
singular innocence and candour which shone in 
his clear gray eyes and exhibited themselves in 
every word he uttered, than to his rare natural 
gifts, that he owed his ability to please. However 
that might be, I had certainly found the Rev. Peter 
Morgan a most charming companion, and when, 
just as we were about to separate for-the night, 1 
learned that he was going upon the following day 
to Twcllryst, a town 1 was myself intending to 
visit, I eagerly proposed that we should make the 
journey together. The suggestion met with a 
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ready and pleased acquiescence from my new 
acquaintance, and we tlien exolianged information 
as to the diiferent objects wliicii were taking us 
both to this rather out-of-the-way place. 

Mine was a very simple one, that of examining 
the ruins of an ancient mon^tery in its vicinity. 
My friend’s was a more business-like and, as ho 
laughingly said, a more afpxseable errand. It was 
to receive certain subscriptions w'hich a friend 
of his, resident in the tosvn, had collected on his 
behalt These subscriptions were to be applied to 
the purpose of enlarging the chapel of which ho 
was pastor at Pwlwyln, a rapidly growing village 
on the northern sea-board. The money which I 
had seen him count, the little man went on to 
slate, was the fruit of his own labours for the same 
cause. He had obtained it by travelling about 
the country begging from town to town amongst 
the members of tlie denomination to which he 
belonged, and had been engaged in this manner 
nearly two months. The mission, he concluded, 
had been crowned with much greater success than 
he had anticipated. With the subscriptions be 
was to receive on the morrow, and those already 
in his custody, he expected to be able to return 
home (as ho was intending to do on the day 
afterwards) with upwards of three hundred pounds 
in his pocket, which, together with another hun¬ 
dred raised by his own very poor congregation, 
would, he anticipated, be amply sufficient to cover 
all expenses of tne alterations. 

‘ And bow,sir,do you propose to get to Twcllrysl?’ 
I inquired. ‘As you are no doubt aware,_there 
is no railway line in that direction. I was intend¬ 
ing to walk myself; but you surely wore not 
thinking of doing so V 

‘Indeed’no, my friend,' he replied with the 
sunny smile which upon the slightest provocation 
would break over his largo plain features. ‘At 
upw.ards of sixty, one doesn’t undertake a walk of 
thirty miles unless it be under the pressure of 
stern necessity. No, no; I could walk well 
enough at your age; but now, alas! the iufirnuties 
of age, &c. &C. So if you please, we will go 
by coach. I have ascertained that one runs twice 
a week from Abermeulth to Twellryst, passing 
through Lleyrndrigg. To-morrow will be one of its 
days, though I do not yet know at what hour of 
the morning it will arrive here. The landlord, 
however, will be able to tell us that; and if you 
will kindly ring the bell, which I see is on your 
side of the hieplacc, wo can make inquiries 
forthwith.’ 

In bending forward to obey this request, I 
noticed that a door immediately behind my chair 
stood a little aj.ar, and it at once flashed upon me 
that for some time I had been v.aguely conscious 
of a slight draught. The bell still in my baud, I 
remained for a moment after ringing, with my eyes 
fixed upon the door. When last 1 had looked in 
that direction it had, I felt quite sure, been closed; 
and as an instant’s reflection convinced me, no 
person had entered the room by it throughout the 
entire evening. 

Prompted by an unpleasant suspicion which 
had suggested itself against my will, I advanced 
quietly, and throwing it more widely apart, peered 
through. It opened into a small china-closet, 
connected by another door with a long passage. 
Both passage and closet were flagged. I had he^ 
no sound of footsteps, yet there, within the latter, 


stood the landlord. Upon seeing me, ho looked, I 
thought, confused, but immediately recovering 
himself, stepped into the, room, as though he had 
been coming that way in answer to the bell. I hatl 
certainly no proof that be had been listening, but 
1 felt, nevertheless, a moral assurance of the fact, 
and wondering what could have been bis motive 
in the act, I eyed liim sharply whilst he gave a not 
very satisfactory reply to Mr Morgan’s interroga¬ 
tions respecting the stage-coach. According to 
his account, the vehicle in question was a most 
irregular and unpunctual one, starting at hours 
varying from ten to twelve in the morning, and 
being even leas reliable as to the time of its return. 
This report naturally was not tq'reeable to the 
minister; but expressing a hope that the coach 
would be upon its best’behaviour ne.xt day, he 
requested that beiboom candles might be sent iu; 
and the landlord dei)arted to order them. In a 
few moments, however, he returned, and made us 
a proposition which had apparently just occurred 
to him. It was to the eifect that we should hire a 
horse and dog-cart belonging to the hotel. The 
horse, its owner aflirined, was a splendid animal, 
and would carry us to Twellryst in half the time it 
would take the coach to get there. We should, 
moreover, ho promised, have tlie conveyance for 
little more than the amount of our coach-fares, 
since not only did the horse need e.xercise greatly, 
but he had besides some business of his own lu 
that town; whicii ('x>uld be transacted for liiiu by a 
cousin who would drive us. By adopting this 
plan, too, he concluded, we could sec the Spike 
Rocks. Everybody who came to these parts in 
the summer-time went to see the Spike Rocks, 
and Jonathan should drive us round that way. 

A question or two convincing us that the rocks 
referred to would be well worth a visit, we gladly 
accepted the landlord’s offer; and waiting only 
to make arrangements as to tho time of starting, 
bade each otlier good-night and separated for our 
respective chambers, 

CHILDREN’S TROUBLES. 

If children occa-sionally turn out to be ‘ Tortura- 
tions,’ their parents are not uniformly guiltless 
of bringing such a result on themselves. What 
with over-indulgence or neglect, or it may be 
harshness of discipline, there is little wonder that 
children fall short of expectations. We have 
known a father who paid no end of attentions to 
his girls, and let his boys grow up any way. We 
have also known the greatest mischief arise from 
unnecessary severity and snubbing. Some parents 
seem to imagine that they sufficiently perform 
their duty when they give their children a good 
education. They foiiget that there is tho educa¬ 
tion of the fireside as well os of the school. At 
schools and academies there is no cultivation of 
the auctions, bat often very much of the reverse. 
Hence the value of kindly home influences that 
touch the heart and understanding. , Children 
need to be spoken to and. treated as if ^^y were 
rational beings^ and who tire-ibr"tEe" most' part 
keenly observant of what goes on before their 
eyes. Good example along with gentle hints as 
to manners and^pondnet are consequently of first 
iin|)OTiranc5r" "3L8 children learn much from fieipf; 
allowed to listen to conversations on subjects of 
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interestj it is an unwise policy to turn them out 
"of the room when any useful information may be 
picked up. Of course they must he taught to be 
discreetly silent, and not lend in their w'ord on 
Bulijeeta they know nothing about. 

It is useless to speak of the terribly real suffering 
which selfish, careless parents can.sc their children; 
but we shall advert to a few of the common mis¬ 
takes of well-meaning persons who, from want of 
thought, prevent their children being m happy 
as they ought to be. How much happiness and 
improvement do those children miss who are never 
encouraged to observe the beauties and marvels of 
/■nature! instead of this, they are put to books, 

\ Containing dull abstractions, far too soon, and as a 
•consequence they remain all their lives bad obser- 
■wers, seeing everything through books—that is, 
.through other men’s eyes, and ignorant of almost 
, everything except mere tvorda. 

When a child begins to cross-examine its parents 
as to why the fire bums, how his carte-dc-visite 
ivas taken, how many stars there are, and such 
like—grown-up ignorance or want of syinuathy 
too often langhs at him ; says that children should 
not ask tiresome questions, and, as far as ii c,m, 
checks the inquiring spirit within him. ‘ Little 
people should he seen and not heard,’ is a stupid 
saying, which makes many young observei-s «iy 
of imparting to their ciders the things that 
^arrest their attention, until they stop learning ami 
bvercome their sense of wonder—the spur of all i 
philosophy—^from want of sympathy and encourage-' 
ment And yet grown-up people should surely be | 
aware that Nature has implanted in ns a desire to j 
. know and to communicate knowledge, cou.sidering 
'how very much most of us love to bear and to j 
spread gossip. Children ‘ would gladly learn and 
gladly teach hut if they are early snubbed, they 
■will not be glad to do either in after-life. 

If we only reflected how ‘queer’ everything 
must appear to a mind newly arrived on such an | 
earth as ours, children’s questions would not | 
y appear at all foolish. During the first lour or j 
if five years, which is occupied in distinguLshiug and ; 
^naming the commonest objects, perhaps children | 
) solve more difficult intellectual problems than at 

I any future period of their lives. How keenly, 
then, must young children feel want of sympathy 
and encouragement I 

As an example of the physical misery which ‘ is j 
wrought by want of thought as well as want of | 
heart,’ we may allude to the ‘ Can’t you be quiet V i 


not parents reflect that it is almost a pliysical 
impossibility for any young animid to remain 
quiet for more than a few moments ? 

Th«a,-as regards t&od ; some are too prone to put 
in practice ascetic theories in the reanng of their 
offspring, which they shrink from as far as their 
own personal* conduct is concerned. And yet, 
why should not appetite be a good guide for child¬ 
hood as it is for aniinals; as it is for infancy; as 
it is for every adult who obeys Nature’s laws ? 

We must, however, thankfully acknowledge 
that people are beginning more and more to con¬ 
form their education to childnui’s opinion ; that is, 
^nerally speaking, to the promptings of Nature. 
IJ is ^und that tnose turn out wor.-it who during 
youth have been subjected to most restrictions. 
‘Do children take to this or that?’ is therefore a 


common question. Good teachers now endeavour 
to make the actinirement of knowledge pleasurable 
rather than iiainfnl. They study children’s intel¬ 
lectual appetites, in order to discover what know¬ 
ledge they are fit to assimilate. Disgust felt 
towards any information is now considered a sign 
either that it is prematurely presented, or that it 
is presented in an indigestible form. 

We shall say nothing about the sufferings 
endured by boys at puhbc schools, hecanse so 
many are the counteracting pleasures such places 
afford, that most boys would prefer school-life to 
remaining at home for a continuance. We are 
not sure, however, that the pauis of school-girls 
are couutcrbalancod by their pleasures. They have 
not cricket, rowing, paper-chases, and the nn- 
equalle<l excitement of bolster-fights to compensate 
for indifferent food, home-sickness, the torture of 
‘ deportment,’ and the dreadful tread-mill exercise 
^f the hour’s promenade. We do not diTvocate 
Ijirls adoptin" boy.s’ sports ; but surely they should 
mave out-of-door g.ames of some kijid. Why will 
schoolmistresses care so little for health and 
liai)piue.ss as never to allow the gardens of ‘Estab- 
Iwhinents for young Ladies’ to ring with the 
laughter and shouts of romping children ? Do 
they fancy that a miserable walk of one hour, 
during which the attention of the young ladies is 
on the rack about the proj)er holding of them.sclves, 
is as health-giving out-of-door games in which 
the players can forget themselves ? 

In his boiik on ifcispoHSif/iVifi/ in M-intnl Disease, 
Dr Maml.sley well says : ‘ There is hardly any one 
who sets seif-development TJeToite him ns an aim 
in'life. The aims which chiefly predomiii.ate— 
rielies, position, power, applause of men —are such 
as inevitably breed and foster maoy bad passions 
in the eager competition to attain' them. Hence, 
in fnnt, come dis;q>pointed ambition, jealousy, grief 
from loss of fortune, all the torments of wounded 
.self-love, and a thousand other mental BufTerjiigs— 
the commonly einunerated moi-al causes of insanity. 
They are griefs of a kind to which a rightij'^ de- 
velo]>ed natnre should not fall a prey. There need 
be no disappointed ambition if a man were to set 
before himself a true aim in life, and to work 
definitely for it; no envy nor jealousy, if he con¬ 
sidered that it mattered not whether he did a great 
thing or some one else did it. Nature's only concern 
being that it should be done; no grief from loss 
of fortune, if he estimated at its true value that 
which fortune can bring him, and that which 
fortune can never bring him; no wounded self- 
love, if he had learned well the eternal lesson of 
life -self-renunciation.' 

This may be called ‘ unpracticalbut we cannot 
help thinking that if parents would sometimes 
reflect on such ideals, they would have less of fabe 
and more of true ambition than they now have. 
They would wish their children to turn out useful 
rather than brilliant, good rather than clever. As 
itriB, a dull child is too often snubbed and rendered 
miserable because ho does not give promise of 
shining in thew-orld ; while his precocious brother, 
who will probably do far less (precocious brains 
being often the worst), is lionised to strangers, and 
regiiided os a port of tiebig’s Essence for the 
support of the family. I’erhaps it is owing to this 
association of early ideas that at school the clever 
boy who spends the shortest time possible at his 
books is considered by his companions a far greater 
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man than his less clever class-fellow who wins in 
the long-run by working more conscientiously. 

How much unhappiness then might cnildren be 
spared if their parents would goad them less and 
sometimes cheer up that dullness which has fallen 
to the lot of most of us, by saying : 

Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 

/ I>o noble things—^nor dream them all day long; 

I And BO m,ake life, death, and that vast for-ever, 

I One grand sweet song. 

If now we allow' our thoughts to pa-ss on from 
childhood to youth, we shall find that in the case 
of many young men the choice of a profession is 
attended with much ansiety and no little misery. 
Some there are who take kindly to the profession 
which their friends advise or which is cut out for 
them by circumstances. There is, how’cvcr, a class 
of yonng men for whom we have much sympathy, 

: who find it very difficult to get started in life, 
) because they have no strong inclination or pre- 
; arranged reason which would induce them to 
! choose one profession rather than another. These 
i are speculative ratlier than practical men, who are 
i better adapted for taking college honours than for 
the .struggle for existence. TJie.y do not wish to 
cuter tlie clericjil profession; they may not have 
.sufficient money to enalde them to live through the 
winter of di3content(!d bricllcssness at the bar ; 
j llieir tastes and nerves are not such as would 
I ([ualify them for the medical juofehsion; they 
' may liave no business connection. At last they 
begin to fancy that they are de Irop in the world, 

' and come to the very erroneous conclusion' that 
1 mankind has no need for their service. 

I 'I’o such wo would say: Go into the profession 
; you dislike lea.st, and habit will make it hearable. 

; llemeinber that patience and conscientious plod- 
: I ling, though “Slieered at by shallow young men, 

! are the highest virtues ami synonymous with true 
I geniu.s. Life is too short to make ourselves 
I niiserahle over the choice of a profession, or to 
j spend years speculating about what is best to do, 
which would be better employed in doing it. We 
I tmi.st not s(iek for mathematical demonstration 
I that the road we propose to travel on is the right 
one, when we come to cross-roads in life. A 
certain amount of probability is sufficient to make 
ns take either, esiKsciallv if the wolf of Hunger be 
.at onr heels, or the nobler incentive of a desire to 
be useful to our fellow-creatures is urging us. 

In the choice of a profession, as of a^wife, there 
must be a certain venture of ftTtn^aii3 in this 
unintelligible W’orld there is a' Mshness which is 
not always folly. Young men cannot always adapt 
circumstances to themselves, let them tliereforc 
endeavour to mould themselves to circumstances. 

Medical men tell us that at every great physio¬ 
logical change in our systems the mind is apt to 
be for some time greatly out Of tuna Now this 
is especially the case when boys and girls are 
becoming ^uths and maidens, and shotild not 
be“ orerlb6lced_ when considoring the sorrows of 
youth. At this period they see everything as it 
were upside down, and are sometimes tormented 
by strange fancies, which will vanish when the 
tissues of their flesh and of their characters become 
firmer. Mr Carlyle says that young men should 
bo shut up in barrels and kept somewhere out of 
sight until tlieV have passed their twenty-fifth 
year, because it is about this time that they ‘ attain 


to their maximum of detestabiUly.’ Now we are 
ifuite T9OTiS"TIfaf Hus was not said m a cynical tone, 
for Mr Carlyle values the freshness and enthusi¬ 
asm of youth, as every great man must And 
indeed it must be acknowledged that some yonng 
men do make themselves very objection^le when 
they speak and act as though they fancied that 
nothing half so valuable as themselves had ever 
been produced on this earth before. 

Is it not probable, however, that young people 
would better attend to the lessons which their 
elders can teach them if these elders had more 
sympathy for their peculiar trials and sorrows, 
and were willing to consider the originality and 
fire of youth as little less indispensable to the 
movement of society, than is steam to .the loco- 
niotiou of a railway en^ne 7 ' Youidi may make 
ifsflf aLsiifd, but it does hot always become every 
old man to rebuke it. The old should not speak 
disparagingly of * inexperienced young men,’ unless 
they themselves make u.se of the experience they 
possess. One of the Earls of Chatham was once j 
taunted on account of his yonth, and his reply i 
was: ‘ Sir—The atrocious crime of being a young f 
man, which the honourable gentleman has with j 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall ■ 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content 
myself with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of that number who are ignorant in spite of 
experience. Whether youth can be imputed to 
any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the 
rovince of determining; but surely age may 
ecome justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
which it brings have pas.sed away without improve¬ 
ment, and vice appears to prevail when the 
passions have subsided.’ 

We conclude these few random notes by saying 
that people should try to be the friends and com¬ 
panions os well as the parents of their children ; 
for if true friends do not win their confidence, 
false ones will. Nothing is more difficult than to 
understand a thoughtful child; but if once you 
do 80 , you can bring him up in the way he should 
go. Do not solve your child’s nature or anything 
else too quickly, for ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth fKah are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’ or in mine, or in any m^’s. Cer¬ 
tainly childhood ought to be the happiest period 
of lii'e ; but it greatly depends on the sympathy of 
parents whether it is so or not. 


THE BECHE-DE-MEE. 

On the reefs of the Southern Ocean is found a kind 
of sea-slug termed the Beche-de-mer. There are 
as many as sixteen different species found in Fiji 
alone, and known all over the ^oup by the 
generic name of Dri (pronounced Eudree); and 
this word we will contmue to use throughout this 
article, ns being shorter and more definite than the 
French term. It was the French who first came 
across the mollusc iu China; and in that country 
it is held iu great esteem, and commands a very 
high price, two hundred pounds a ton being paid for 
the best sorts. The mandarins and the porcelain- 
makers cannot do without their favourite dish 
of dri soup; and even in Paris it is coming into 
use; and in Melbourne beche-dc-mer is by no 
means an uncommon dish. When cotton htrq/f 
down in Fiji from four shillings to one sliilling a 
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pound, many a planter not knowing what else to 
do, turned "to dri-lishing ; hut peveral years ago, 
the price fell from one hundred and seventy 
pounds to seventy pounds a ton, and the inferior 
sorts became unsaleable. Some Chinamen say the 
fall was in consequence of the death of their 
enipcror, and while in mourning for him (a year), 
they were obliged to give up tlieir favonrile soup ; 
hencp the fall. But some whites say that the 
Europeans in Sydney boiight inferior dri, and 
shipped it to China direct on their own account in 
a leaky ship: the dri was aU spoiled; the mer¬ 
chants lost heavily, and refused to have anything 
more to do with the article; and the Chinamen have 
the tradt! in their hands, and give what they like, 
and that the price in China still remains the same. 
However, it yet pays to fish for the two best sorts, 
the tit-fish* and black-fish, which are now (1876) 
worth from sixty to seventy pounds a ton in 
Levuka—ten or fourteen corn-bagsful making a 
ton. 

The first thing required in dri-fishing is a 
good boat from twenty-five to thirty feet long 
with plenty of beam; then a dri station is 
settled on—an island, or on the coast close to 
the big reefs, as may be. The next thing is to 
get thirty or forty girls and boys, and curiously 
enough the girls are the best fishers and divers 
by far. At half-tide, all hands sail off to the 
reefs. Sometimes you fish the day, sometimes the 
night tides, according to the sort of Gsh you are 
getting and the stage of the moon ; the tit-fish 
being a day-fish, and the black only coming out 
at night. When the tide is nearly low, you put 
your labourers on to the reef, and anchor yourself 
in a deep spot. The water onHhe reef is from six 
inches to three or four feet deep, according to the 
moon and state of the tide; and your labourers walk 
about and pick up the fish here and there, each 
having a basket and stick. Sometimes a shark 
comes up, looking for a tit-bit, when he is pelted 
ofil If a black one (the most dangerous), it is hard 
to make him go; and if the water is deep (three or 
four feet), they generally sing out for the boat. 
You generally remain with the boat Sometimes 
you go overboard and fish for yourself; hut three 
hours in three-feet water is cold work, and if not 
accustomed to it one is apt to catch cold. The 
labourers pick up shcll-fiM, crabs, &o. for them¬ 
selves. At the end of two or three hours, the tide 
begins to make fast; the boat is poled on to the reef, 
and vou pick up your fishers and start for home. 

After measuring the ‘take’ in order to pay your 
fishers, the fish are placed in large boilers. After 
being on the boil for half an hour they are 
done, taken up, a stick driven through them 
to clean and knock the water out; and are 
then taken to the smoking-house, where they 
are put on l^e frames of reeds over a slow 
smoky fire. Inese frames are technically called 
vatas; and they are left on the lower vata about 
three days, and then removed to the upper, where 
they are left eight or ten days longer. They are by 
that time smoketl hard and diy j then sorted care¬ 
fully (one improperly dried fish will injure the 
test), and put in uags for sale. 

Besides paying you also feed your labourers. 


•Though in cominerce the Bi'che-de-mor is called ‘ fish,’ 
jt bejongs to a famly of invertebrate animals, and in 
consequrnce occupies a comparatively low rank in the 
scale of Ufa This delicacy is also termed trepang. 


giving them yams or Indian com or sweet pota¬ 
toes, with what shcU-fislt they get themselves. 
They work for two, three, or six months, or even a 
year; and on a good calm night an e.xpert fishing- 
girl will fill what is termed a qui case and earn 
a shilling, occasionally two. Not bad for a little 
thing twelve or thirteen years old. In some parts 
of Fiji—Maenata, for instance—the natives get and 
smolte the dri them.selves, end sell it to you cured; 
you giving about twenty shillings a hag for good 
cured fish. On dark nights, when there is no moon, 
torches arc used; but the tit-fish is got during the 
day-tides. Five or six big tit-fish will fill a good- 
sized hand-basket. The labourers, after fishing, 
can hardly keep awake, and sleep all over the boat 
in every position, 

Ihi is an extraordinary sort of sca-slng ; it moves 
very slowly, and has hundreds of little suckers or 
legs. It seems to feed on the small insects that live 
in the reef-sand, and very small fish. It has no 
hone. It has the power of covering itself with 
sand, to hide its whereabouts, and gives out a sort 
of gummy iluid, which makes the Baud stick to it. 
This is only correct with regard to the tit-fish. The 
hlack-lish is not half the size of the other. The 
latter comes cut only in calm sunshiny weather. ■ 
Let a shower come, or even dark clouds, and hardly 
a slug will be got; it slips into holes in tltc rocks in 
no time. It has one or two yomig ones at a time, 
and is very domestic; where you liud one, its mate 
is generally close by. Like many other favourite 
delicacies, such ns the oyster of Great Britain, the 
heelie-de-iner has been over-flshcd ; and unless the 
goveriimeut e.stuhlish a clo.se time the employment 
of gathering it must ecu.se to exist. 

EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Beginmxo another year, and again taking a short 
retrospect, we arc glad to announce to onr readers 
that CHAMKEits’s JouHN.SL coiitinuos to increase 
in circulation, and is to all appearance more 
acceptable as a Family Magazine than ever. This 
is encouraging. We feel satisfied that the re.solu- 
tion to exclude wild sensational fiction from onr 
pages, however much that kind of literature may be 
in demand, has met with very general approval. 
We shall accordingly, as in the past twelve months, 
endeavour to sustain tlie reputation of the work 
on the basis which secured for it a high meed of 
popular favour pretty nearly half-a-century ago. 
We might be excused for indulging in some exulta¬ 
tion, that our small periodical, without adven¬ 
titious aid—without professing to lean upon great 
names, cither as writers or patrons—has so success¬ 
fully kept its ground for so long a period of time. 
But, while offering all proper acknowledgments 
for the esteem in which the work is apparently 
held, content ourselves with saying that now, as 
heretofore, no effort will he spared by the Editors 
of GiJ AMBKKs’s JouRXAi. to maintaiB^^,^ a weekly 
and monthly miscellany of recreative and instruc¬ 
tive literature—a literature as free from political 
or sectfirian bias as from aught that is morally 
objectionable. 

Printed luid PnhliBhed by W. k R. CftAMHEKS, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Imw, London, and 339 High Street, EuiNBUiiou. 
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A WAST*ED EXISTENCE. 

1\' every aceount of the Frencli Bevolution, tlicre 
eroir up uaute.s of ad ora in that terrible drama, not 
to be lor"ottoii. The very vileness of these indi¬ 
viduals has rendered their names imperishable. 
Execrated bysuccussive •'eueratioiis, it would never 
oecur to us that a time would come when, by a 
distortion of principle, literature would try to gloss 
ov(‘r the evil deeds of the.se infamous personages, 
and hold them up to general admiration and pity. 
It would be innigined that Bobespierre, Jfarat, St 
.1 list, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Hebert,Couthon, 
and a number of others, were too bad—too persist- 
oiilly wiched—to evoke sentiiueiil.s of comi)a8sion. 
Time, however, brings about une.vpcctod changes. 
For anything we can tell, some plodding enthu¬ 
siast may be ransacking archives, aiul gathering 
traditions to represent llobespierre iis a noble- 
minded hero, whose character has been altogether 
misunderstood. Marat, too, may possibly soon be 
spoken of with gentle regret—as what a worthy 
young man he w.as when studying medicine at 
Eilinbuigh, and living in modest lodgings in the 
College Wyml, and so on ; making him out to be 
a prodigy of o.vcellence. As a commencoment 
to this new and undesirable literature, comes a 
biography of Ciamillo Desmoulins, by a French 
writer, Jules Claretie, purporting to be founded 
on hitherto unpublished documents, and which 
appears before tis as an English translation. Not 
a pal try-looking hook is it by any means, but a 
handsomely printed octavo, of nearly five Imndrcd 
pages, embellished with a portrait of the hero 
Camille. After that nothing will surprise us. 

Unless for a hope of drawing some useful moral 
for the benefit of young and ardent spirits, we 
should not have ventured on any notice of this 
cxtraordi’'-.iy production. What the moral is, will 
appear as we go along. It may be worth while 
in the first place to say that Claretie, the writer 
of the book, almost worships liis hero. He sets 
out by describing him as the ‘(jamm of genius, 
whom Paris attracted, seduced, and kept for ever; ’ 
anl tlien, to let us know the fullest particulais of 


the wonderful gamin, he makes a pilgrimage to 
the small town of Guise, in Picardy, where Camille 
wa.s horn, 2d March 1760. The antique little 
town is gone through from end to end ; and the 
house in which Camille first drew breath, and 
spent his early j’ears, situated in the street of 
the Grand Pont, in front of the Place d’Armes, 
is minutely described. Claretie was shocked to 
find that the inhabitants of the town had no 
remembrance of his hero. ‘They liave forgotten 
their unfortunate townsman, the generous fool, 
the madcap of genius, who gave his life to the 
Kepublic—they have forgotten, after having mis¬ 
understood, and jierhaps calumniated him.’ 

Camille’s father occupied a good position. 
Skilled in the law, he w.as lieutenant-general of 
the bailiwick of Guise, and a grave and industri¬ 
ous man, highlj' esteemed by all within his 
jurisdiction. Hi.s wife had brought him a small 
fortune, which partly paid for the education of his 
five children, of whom Camille was the eldest. 
As this eldest boy grew up, great hopes were 
entertained of his intelligence and general liveli¬ 
ness. He should receive a good college education, 
and be brought up a man of law. Who knows 
but he might one day become a member of the 
Parliament of Paris ? With .some financial schem¬ 
ing, and the presentation of a bnrsaiy, Camille was 
entered a student at the college of Louis-le-Grand. 
Here, studying with aviility, and quick in apprehen¬ 
sion, he attained a singubir proficiency in a know¬ 
ledge of Greek and Roman classics. Unfortunately, 
the more deeply he became acquainted with ancient 
authors, the more was his enthusiastic temperament 
stimulated to uphold in its wildest form the cause 
of political libertj’’. Nothing restrained his im¬ 
passioned notions. Poi ing over thcsOld Testament, 
he discovered, ns he thought, in a passage in 
Ezekiel that tlie Revolution was predicted word for 
word. Then, in his perturbed imaginings he began 
to write poetry, full of frantic allusions to the 
harangues of Demosthenes and Cicero. Completing 
his education, he became a licentiate of law, and 
in 1785 was sworn in as an advocate of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris. His choice of a prol'essftn Jtaa 
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somewhat of a mistake; for in the opening of a 
speech he usually stammered awkwardly, by invol¬ 
untarily repeating the words hon, hon ; wherefore, 
in fun, he acquit^ the name Monsieur Hon. It 
was only at the outset of an oration that he 
stumblea on hon, hon; for when once fairly set 
■agoing he spoke fluently and with precision. Yet, 
the hon, hon was against him as a pleader, and he 
did not rise to distinction at the bar. The truth 
is, he was more ready as a u-riter than a speaker; 
and at the dawn of the Revolution he is found to 
be one of those pamphleteers who inconsiderately 
helped to stir up the wildest passions of the mob. 
To nis relations in the antiquated town in Picardy 
he ofiered a painful spectacle. It was felt ttmt his 
education and his brilliant talents hod only quali¬ 
fied him to be a reckless demagogue. Sad down- 
come to the hopes of old Desmoulins, who had not 
the slightest desire to turn the world upside down. 

Camille’s infatuation vaaa that of thousands, whose 
brains had been deranged not less by the teaching 
of so-called philosophers, than by the scandalous 1 
condition of public ^airs. From causes familiar to ^ 
all who have read the history of France, abuses of j 
every sort had attained dimensions which nothing i 
short of the most earnest and patient consideration ; 
could peaceably redress. Patient consideration, j 
bowevei, was tbe last thing thought of. The \ 
unfortunate Louis XVI. was unable to allay the i 
general effervescence; and his ministers, though ; 
well-meaning in their way. were unfit to stem the j 
■ political ferment. In July 1789, on the exile of 
Necker, the popular wrath was great. The great! 
court-yard of the Palais-Royal, which we now tee > 
a picture of tranquillity with its nurses and chil¬ 
dren, was crowded with vehement orators. The ■ 
most fiery of the whole is Camille Desmoulins,' 
who jumps upon a table, and for the instant o\er-, 
coming his stammer, addrc.sscs aiul adds fury to ; 
the surging multitude. The spark of armed | 
revolt was struck. A day or two afterwards (.luly ! 
14), the Bastille was as.saulted and taken. In the I 
midst of the hideous saturnalia, Camille is seen j 
with a drawn sword in his hand, joining in the 
popular triumph. 

From this time Camille is one of the leaders of 
the Revolution, by speaking at the clubs and using 
his pen freelv. His work La France Liirc (France i 
Free) helped materially to give him notoriety. | 
The book, however, dealt too much with liberty iu i 
the abstract He deemed it ne,cessary to hint at j 
the advantages of doing summary justice on sus- j 
pected individuals. Here was a scholar and a j 
gentleman so carried off his feet by pob’tical frenzy j 
ns to write ironically of assassination. His pro¬ 
duction, animated with a terrible demoniac fury, 
was entitled IJiscoura tie la Lanteme aux Faridem 
—in plain F.nglish, the iron of the street lamps is 
invoked as a convenient gallows on which to ])er- 
form the atrocities of ‘ Lynch-law.’ From this 
extraordinary and disreputable production, Camille 
became known* as the ‘ procureur-^iicral dc la 
lanteme ;’ a designation which he did not dislike. 
Will it be credited ? Claretie, who tells all this 
minutely, expresses no horror at the revelation. 
Speaking of the work, he sjiys; ‘ There was never 
anything more olofjuent Its wit, even when it 
seems ill employed m deadly personalitie.s, dazzles 
08 .’ 

Conferring a feverish popuhirity on Camille, 
vhlch was satisfying to Ins vanity, the,se produc¬ 


tions were, it appears, of little pecuniary avail. 
He was now thirty years of age, with barely means 
of subsistence; such was ms extremity, that he 
was driven to ask doles of money from his father, 
which could very ill be spared. From this state 
of depression his fortunes rose by the exercise of 
his pen as a journalist. His periodical was styled 
the Bivolutiom de France et de Brabant. It was 
successful, but only by tlie vileness of its lampoons 
and libels on private character, which brought him 
frequently into trouble. In liis wild indiscretion, 
ho even cut libellous jokes on 51. Sanson, the public 
executioner, who, not inclining to submit to his 
impertinence, raised an action of damages to the 
extent of three thousand livrea Considering the 
way in which public affairs were drifting, an attack 
on Sanson was very much like an act of madness. 
The guillotine was soon to be in full swing. 

Towanls the end of 1790, Camille passed through 
what may be called the roinaucc of his existenci;. 
He formed an ardent attachment to Lucille 
Duplessis, a young lady of a go(xl family, hand¬ 
some, beautiful, of gentle tcmperomeirt, and whom 
he called ‘ an adorable little blonde.’ M. Duplessis, 
the father, offered some opposition to the proposeil 
match; but in time he assented to what seemed 
the inevitable, and accepting Camille as a son-in- 
law, gave him a gootl fortune with his daughter. 
The marriage took place Do.ccmhcr 29, 1790, and 
we observe that among Camille’s friends as witiie.sses 
are inscribed the names of Petion and Robes[iiciTe. 

While still pouring out invectives in his 
journal, tliere occurred a fresh theme for vitupera¬ 
tion. Alarmed for hi.s personal safety, the poor 
king attenij)ted to fly with his family, and was 
arre.steil, and, brought back (June 1791). iioused 
at the idea of the king’s desertion of liis post, 
Camille’s fury knew no bounds, lie degradial 
his pen by writing of the ‘ male and female Capets,’ 
and in his fervour headed a deputation to the 
municipality iul'orming them of the project of 
depo.sing Loui.s XVI. Shortly afterwanls, under 
some apprehension of rough usage, he dropped tin*, 
publication of his jouriiid, and for a time he re¬ 
sumed his occu]>ation of advocate at the tribunals. 
In these vicissitudes he clung in a friendly s)>iril 
to Danton, and iXintou liked him as an associate. 
They lived in different floors of the same building, 
in the Cour de Commerce, and betwixt their 
rti-spective wives there was a kindly intercourse, 
the account given of which comes soothini’ly 
amidst details of public perturbation. Camille’s 
.son, Horace, was born July C, 1792, ‘the little 
Horace whom Robespierre danced so often on his 
knees’—a line point this fur any biographer of 
Robespierre! 

Soon came the teiviblc convulsion of the 10th 
August 1792, when the Tuileries were sacked by 
it savage mob, and the royal family were forced 
to seek refuge in the National Assembly. TVhat 
part Camille took in this brutal affair is not 
mentioned. We only know that he was somehow 
engaged in the disturbance, and, to the consterna¬ 
tion of his wife Lucille, came home with a gun in 
his hand. The monarchy, at which be constantly 
railed, was now substantially at an end. A uni¬ 
versal terrorism was let loose. Searching visits to 
private Louses having filled the prifidns with sus¬ 
pected aristocrats, it was resolved to massacn! 
them en mme. The municipality taking in hand 
thi.s atrocity, hired a band of three hundred 
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asBBSsins, who began the work of destruction on and that he had brought about not his own 
the 2d September. The massacre lasted five days, destruction only, but that of his family.’ Bitter 
during which eight thousand individuals, con- consideration ! We wonder—for daretie does not 
vieted of no crime, were put to death with bar- tell us—whether Camille at this saddening period 
barous cruelty. Claretie indignantly denies that ever had a clear idea of the error he had com- 
Camille had any hand in this iniquity, and throws mitted 1 Did he now sec that while his theories 
the blame on Danton, who was now Minister of were possibly unchallengeable in the abstract, they 
Justice and wished to strike terror into the royalists, had all along been unsuitable for practical applica- 
An authority which we consider to be as trust- tion in France, where the bulk of the people were 
worthy as Claretie, says distinctly that Camille, ill iteratej and without any experience of the obli-’ 
who was appointed secretary to Danton, ‘ organised gations incidental to constitutional government f 
with him the massacres in the prisons.’ At any- Likely enough, like others about him, his head 
rate, Camille was the confidant and associate of was too much in the clouds to see things in this 
Danton, with whose designs he could scarcely light. The ‘ generous fool,’ as Claretie calls him, 
foil to be acquai^tiMi. be had, ever since commencing os tribune of the 

Camille was now appointed a deputy to the people, been contributing to widespread ruiu and 
Convention by the city of Paris, and as such he his own crud death. Possibly, he reckoned that 
was placed iu close connection with the leaders the friendship of Eohespierre, who was now the 
of tlie Bevolntion. We have not space to fallow arbiter of fate, would save him from the guillotine, 
him ia this new line of duty. As a Dantonist, Vain hope, if it ever existed. Robespierre, the 
he roundly abused the Girondists. To his eternal ‘ Incorruptible,’ knew nothing of friendship, in 
disgrace, he voted for the king’s death, and pursuit of his grand idea of cutting off three 
liad not even the good taste to refrain from face- hundred thousand heads; and the heads of Camille 
tiousness on the occasion. Deeply and remorse-j Desmoulins and his wife Lucille would help as well 
fully did he pay for his obsiujuiousness to the j as others to make out the talc. Besides, Camille’s 
vilest of mankind. Already there was a Nemesis defection towards inoderatism was not to be 
on his track. Batch after batch of unhappy indi- endured. 

viduals were condemned by the Revolutionary It was not pleasant for Camille to find that he 
Tribunal, not only in Paris but all over France, was at the mercy of a man possessed with notions 
Camille began to entertain the notion that tilings ; so very uncompromising; but he had brought this 
bad gone too far. Ilis conscience was roused, and j awkward position on him.self, and felt he must 
I roused in a remarkable manner. Walking out one i take the consequences. Robespierre bad no diffi- 
! evening, the rays of the setting sun shining bril- j cnlty in fliuling a plea to ruin Camille, Passages 
liantly, seemed to transform the waters'of the | of the Old Cordelier were quoted to his disadvan- 
Seiue into a river of blood. To his poetical fancy tage. Catuille foresaw his condemnation, and 
the phenomenon was accepted as an appeal to while anticipating his arre.st, he received a letter 
mercy, and awakened him to a lively sense of the fiom his father intimating the death of his mother, 
horrors produced by the revolutionary mania. We ‘ Camille’s grief ivas jirofonnd ; his eyes were still 
lire led to understand that from this time he began red with tears wlien the patrol charged with the 
to agitate for inmlerate measures. The change of duly of arresting him and Danton, took possession 
views, though morally commendable, was fatal as of the Cour de Commerce. The first words that 
regarded his own safety. Camille, who at first W'as C.imille uttered when he heard the dull sound of 
thought to be recklessly extreme in his views, the butt-ends ofthe muskets on the pavement were: 
was now reckoned among llio moderates, and “ They have come to arrest me.” LucUle listened to 
was pointed at with the finger of scorn. He was him, and looked at him bewDdered. She felt as if 
chargeable with the grave olfence of dining with she should go mad. Camille was calmer than might 
aristocrats. Repudiated by the Conleliers, of have been expected. lie dressed hiinseb' embraced 
which club he liad once been a shining light, he his child, took from his library Young’s Night 
was in a sense a political outlaw. Such was the Thought, and Hervey’s Meditations among* pte 
reward of his frantic e.xtravagances. In his mor- Tombs, and then pressing to his heart his weeping 
tification he commenced a paper in numbers, the wife, whom he adored, their lips met for the l^t 
Vieiix Cordelier (Old Cordelier), It was odmir- time in an agonising kiss mode bitter by burning 
able as a brilliant effort of genius, but was of tears.’ 

no more avail than if it had been addressed to j Camille and Danton were carried off to the 
a menagerie of wild beasts. The Old Cordelier j prison of the Lu.vcmbouig. Friends endeavoured 
advocated the institution of a Committee of Clem- to interpose in Camille’s favour. Lucille traversed 
ency to stay the Reign of Terror, The proposals Paris trying to reach Robespierre’s ear, that she 
for mercy were denounced at a meeting of the might move him to pity. All in vain. There 
Jacobin Club, when Robespierre suggested that was a trial, but it was little better than a sham, 
the numbers of the Old Cordelier then published Danton, Camille Desmoulins'Lacroix, Herault de 
should be burned. ‘ Burning is not answering,’ SeclieUes, Fabrc d’Eglantine, Westegnan, and some 
said Camille. ‘ Well, your writings shall be others, fifteen in all, were condemned. It was 
answered,’ replied Robespierre. The answer was done! The Dantonists were to die. For the short 
to bo of a sharper nature than was implied by the spiuse they were in prison previous to execution, 
words. Robespierre rMolved to get rid of Camille, t'amille crouched down and wept over his wasted 
as any further connection with him would imperil e.vustence, and of what his young and bereaved 
his own sal'ety. • ^vifo might have to endure on his account. He 

From the fragmentary documents which Claretie hiul committed a double crime. By his folly two 
has strung together, it is learned that in the begin- c.xistences were blighted. And it wa^ agonising 
ning of 1794 Camille was beset by fatal present!- fo think of being brought to a violent death at 
meuts. ‘ He was weary; he felt that all was lost; thirty-four years of age, when full of life and 
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vigour—hard to bo sent to the scaffold by a parcel 
of ruffians, for wliom ho had paved the way to 
power by his writings, and who were glad to 
get rid of him, as being no longer useful in their 
selfish designs. These were crushing thougl'-ts for 
Camille, at this terrible moment Daiiton look 
things more philosophically, lie, loo, had to 
leave a young wife, but besides being less remorse¬ 
ful, he ^vaa of a manlier nature, and ho stood linn 
at the approach of death. A^hcn the e.xccutioner 
arrived at the prison with his assistants to perform 
the toilet of the coudeiniied, Camille struggled 
unmanfnlly, and it was necessary to tic him to his 
seat while the collar of his shirt and his hair were 
cut. He asked Daiiton to place between his bound 
hands a locket containing Lucille’s hair, which 
he had hitherto worn next his heart. Danton 
complied; then gave himself up in his turn to 
tlie scissors and coi-ds of the executioner. 

The condemned filled two tumbrils or carts. 
The cortege, environed by an immense crowd, pur¬ 
sued its way along the quay of the Seine to the 
Place de la Revolution. ‘ Wild with rago and 
despair, Camille tried to break his bonds, and tear¬ 
ing his shirt to rags, so that his shuulder.s, neck, i 
and chest shewed, through the tatters, he made ' 
a last appeal to the crowd.’ ‘ Citizens, your pre- i 
servers are being sacrificed ! It was I wlio in ’o.*) 
called you to arms ; I raised the first cry of liberty! ! 
My crime, my only crime has been pity.’ Vain I 
words. Danton requested him to be quiet. It I 
was a beautiful April evening in 1794, as the two | 
cartloads of victims were driven to the foot of the : 
scaffold, on which stood the liidoous" machim-, j 
whicli glowed in the setting sun. All around, ^ 
the tavenis were full of men drinking, who | 
enjoying the spectacle, sung, and clinked their ; 
glasses. A few minutes sufficed to put the Dan- i 
tonists out of existence. At the lu.st, Camille , 
recovered his composure, and died with the lock ‘ 
of Lucille’s hair in his hand. I 

A terrible but Ju-st retribution, when we con-1 
sider the part Camille had taken to stimulate the i 
]>opular fury 1 There was something less justifi- | 
able and more heart-rending to ensue. Lucille ! 
had been seen hovering near the jnison, trying' 
to get a glimpse of her husband ; and was seized 
on the preposterous charge of plotting to over¬ 
throw the Convention. She had oeen only guilty 
of love and desj>air. Along with eighteen otlier 
women, all under tw’enty-six years of age, she 
w-as condemned. There %va8 a grandeur in the 
death of the unfortunate Lucille. She was a i 
little pale but charming. Conscious of her 


bore a smile of happiness when placerl under the 
guillotine. _ ‘The fair child-like head retained 
its expression of profound joy and passionate 
ecstasy even after it lay bleeding in tlie dreadful 
basket' The family tragedy was complete; for 
little Horace was too young to be beheaded. 
He grew up a fine boy in charge of his mother’s 
family, but died young at Jacmel, in Ilayti, 1817. 
There is some satisfaction in knowing that, in 
little more than three months after tlie judicial 
murder of the Desmoulins, Robespierre perished by 
the same violent death which he had fanatically 
meted to others. 

Bitfue not uninteresting particulars regarding 
the effects that had belonged to the Dc.siuoulins 


family, we must refer to the work of Claretie, 
which at least deserves the praise of untiring 
industry and enthusiasm; while it will be admitted 
that much pains must have been taken with the 
translation.* In concluding his narrative, the 
author offers a number of laudatoij remarks on 
the Revolution, with which we cannot possibly 
agree. A convulsion that destroyed the lives of 
upwards of a million human beings, besides leading 
to military despotism, and wars which for two- 
and-twenty yeara were the scourge of maukiiid,' 
can never, among well-regulated minds, be spoken 
of without abliorreuce. As eighty-six years have 
failed to give a settled government to France, 
nothing can bo more certain than that the dis¬ 
orderly excesses promoted by Camille Desmoulins 
and others were an irreparable and ever-to-be- 
lamcuted blunder. W. C. 

THE LAST or THE IIADDOhTs, 

CH.\rTER II.—SUCCESS. 

‘ Oni.y a little hungr)'. ’ 

'Wits it my voice making the humiliating confes¬ 
sion { Had I lost iny self-command and self- 
rcspcct to such an extent as that! Tlie words 
seemed to come from my dry lips independently j 
of my will. 

Sundry ejaculations in one voice, and ‘ I 
thought she looked a poor half-.starved mortal! ’ 
in another, brought iny stray scn.ses back, and 
I looked about me. 1 was lying on a coudi 
in a back sitting-room, smaller, and more comfort¬ 
able in appearance than that which I had fir.st 
seen, Mr Wentworth and his sour-looking servant 
watching me. A strong unpleasant smell of burnt 
fe.ithcrs pervaded the room. As I afterwards found, 
Hannah knew of no better remedy for faintness ; 
and her master had hurriedly set light to a pack»ft 
of quill jieiis, whilst she deluged my face and head 
witli water. 

‘Bring some wine and the best you have in the 
way of food, at once,’ said Mr Wentworth. 

She (luitted tlie room ; and her master consider¬ 
ately went towards the window, and stood there 
turning over the leaves of a pamphlet until she 
re-entered carrjdng a tray, upon which were a 
glass of sherry, a small basin containing something 
with a savoury smell, and some bread. 

‘Havt you nothing better than that?' he asked. 

‘It’s the strong gravy I was making for your 
chicken,’ she replied. ‘She couldn’t have any¬ 
thing better than that upon an empty stomach.’ 

I tried to utter a little protest; but I soon felt 
it was no use ; I should never be able to get away 
decently without the little fillip which the food 
and wine would give me. So I took a few spoon¬ 
fuls of the gravy and a little bread, trying to keep 
up appearances by saying that I had foolishly 
taken a very light breakfast, and so forth. 

He accepted the explanation in an easy, matter- 
of-course way ; adding, that lie" also frequently 

* Cnmllle Vtfmoiilijiii nntl Wife, By ■Talcs Claretie. 
Translated by Mm Cashel Moey. Smith and Elder, ' 
London, 187G. 
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got into disgrace with Hannah on account of 
his want of appetite in the early morning, and 
could quite understand other people’s shortcom¬ 
ings in the same way. Then he courteously 
expressed a hope that I should rest there until 
Hannah had prepared luncheon. ‘There is no 
one in the house besides us three, and therefore 
you will not bo disturbed. Quietness is about 
the only thing this old place has to boast of now.’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ I murmured, at a loss for 
words. 

‘ In an hour or two, when yon have had luncheon, 
and feel quite sure you are sufficiently rested, I 
will give you fuller j)articulai-s us to the best way 
of goHing to Fairview. We shall meet there very 
shortly, I daresay, when I trust to hear that you 
approve of your new surroundings, Miss lladdon.’ 
Then;' touching my hand, and bowing low with 
old-fashioned courtesy, he quitted the room. 

The old w'oman watched him with astonished 
eyes, and then turned them suspiciously upon me. 

I could not help fajicying that she tvas mentally 
repeating the words, ‘ Meet there very shortly.’ 
How weak 1 must have been to let this grim-look- 
ing, disagreeable old woman sec the tears which 
forced theni.selves into my eyes. I intuitively 
knew that tears and weakness were the very worst 
weapons to nse with one of her calibre. I felt that 
she had in her heart declared war against me from 
the very moment I succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with her master, and, so to speak, set 
her iit defiance. This was but an armed truce 
between us, if truce it was. In course of time I 
learned that there was another cause for her j 
aiibagonisin. | 

Her forbidding snsjiicions looks had very soon '• 
the good elfeot of helping mo towards reeovorv. 
Ih'iisliing away the tears which her master’s kind¬ 
ness had brought to my eyes, I dr.uik the sherry, 
set to work with the sjioon again, and was presently 
able to eye her us steadily and speculatively as she 
eyed me. 

‘ You will do now, till lunch is ready, 1 suppose ? ’ 

‘ I shall do now without lunrheou; in live 
minutes J shall be able to go. Will you please 
tell Mr Wentworth so ; and say if he will kindly ; 
send me the further iuslructious he spoke about,: 
I need not distm-b him again.’ 

‘ You arc going to meet again ? ’ T thought rather 
offensively. 

‘Yes; I hope so.—Jfv bonnet, please. How 
wet you have made my hair! ’ 

‘1 suppose it’s most of it that new stuff, Ih.at 
can be easily dried or replacal,’ she ungraciously 
replied, presenting my bonnet. (I tlid not take the 
trouble to vindicate luy hair, simply using a towel 
which lay near to press out the water as much as 
possible.) * I am sorry tlicrc is not a looking-glass 
lu the room ; but 1 can fetch one, if you like.’ 

I saw that this was meant for sarcasm, so 
pleasantly responded: ‘Yes, please.’ 

‘ It’s at the top of the house,’ she grumbled. 

‘In that case I will excuse you from fetching 
it,’ I replied, with amiable cnndcsceusiou. 

She waited a moment to recover that, and 
then said; ‘You are not going to stop to lunch 
then ?’ 

‘ No. Does that surprise you V 


‘ Yes ; it does.’ 

‘Ah, that shews you may be mistaken some¬ 
times.’ ‘ 

She seemed to hesitate a moment as to whether 
she should carry on the war or not; and then, I 
suppose, concluded to defer it, though she took 
unnecessary pains to shew that it was only deferred, 
frowning angry defiance at me as she went out of 
the room. 

She presently returned with the message that 
her master thought I could not be sufficiently 
rested, and hoped I would stay to luncheon ; add¬ 
ing, with a grim smile : ‘ He is not accustomed to 
ladies who are given to fainting; and does not 
know how soon they can sometimes get over it.’ 

‘ Your master is very kind ; but I must go now.’ 

‘ If you would not be persuaded, I was to give 
you this.’ 

‘ I am much obliged to him,’ I replied, taking 
the letter she olfered ; I really could not honestly 
add, ‘and to you;’ but bade her good-day as pleas¬ 
antly ns I could. She opened the room-door, and 
then the hall-door, still ns it were under protest, 
and with the same expression of disapproval on her 
face. ‘ I suppose it is a disagreeable manner that 
is natural to her,’ I thought, as I turned away. 

I walked slowly to the Park, where I 8.at down 
aud rested awhile; then went on again towards 
home—if I could give the place I found shelter in 
so eu 2 iheini.stic a name—trying to get used to the 
idea of my good fortune, and to think over the 
arrangements that hod to be made for my flitting. 
Put 1 was not yet ecjual to anything in the way of 
sustained thought, only conscious, in a pleasant, 
dre.'imy kind of way, that a heavy burden was 
lifted off my shoulders, aud that life would now 
be more endurable for the next few months. 

The frc.sh air was doing me good; ami by the 
time I had reached the house where 1 lodged, 
situated in a by-street we,st of the Park, 1 bad 
begun to recover my mental equilibrium. But 1 
fancy niy first iiroceeding after reaching my room 
made Becky', tlic small maid who occasionally did 
errands for me, think that 1 had taken leave of my 
senses. 

‘ A chop, and a sixpenny cake, and a quarter of a 
pouud of best butter, and an ounce of tea and 
sugar!’ she repeated, staring at me with widely 
opened eyes, wliile she ran over the items, jiausing 
at each, as though to remind mo of what 1 was 
doing. 

‘ 1 am cxpectmg company, Becky,’ I replied, 
with what was mamt for a reassuring smile. 

Put Pccky w.as not to be so easily reassured. 
‘Tlien give them a penny’o’th of shrimps, and 
keep the choii and the cake for yourself when they 
are gone,’ she earnestly advised. 

‘ Put it is some one I care very mnch for, Becky,’ 
I replied ; ‘ aud 1 can quite afford, it now—I can 
indeed.’ 

Very reluctantl.v she took the money', and went 
off with a grave face to do my bidding. Then I 
sat down with pencil and paper to make certain 
calculations. I possessed fifteen shillings and six- 
jience in money, my clothes, and a certain packet 
of my dear mother’s old-fashioned jewellery, with 
a few words written on the outside to the effect 
that, iu the event of either illness or death, the 
contents were to be sold to defray expenses. 1 bad 
spoken truly enough in alluding to my sor# ne#l. 
I had hod a hard fight for existence for five long 
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weary months, during which time I had been able She had accepted the position—which now entailed 
to obtain no belter eiupl^ment than such ns wns ! straitened circumstances—and proudly kept aloof 
to be had from shops. Embroidery, screen-paint- from them. It was perhaps natural enough that 

ing, wool-work illnminating, I tried them all in the Haddons of Haddon should not approve the 

turn, w'ith very slight success in the matter of marriage of their only son with the vicar’s penni- 
remunerationf ‘ ladies’ being, I found, looked upon less daughter; the match was perhaps not a very 
rather suspiciously as workers, and as a rule, ex- prudent one, but they ought not to have forgotten 
pected to give a great deal more labour for small that she was a gentlewoman. So little, how- 

pay than do the ‘ regulars,’ as they .are called. This ever, did the loss of their favour -trouble ns, that 

arises, or did arise—woraeu are getting wiser in it had come to l)e a jest between my mother and 
these days—from the false delicacy of a few, who me to threaten each other with the Haddons of 
preferred keeping up the fiction tliat they were Haddon when any little financiiil difficulty arose ; 
only playing at work, and so deteriorated the value a jest which made us more inclined to be satisfied 
of gentlewomen as workers. I soon found that it with things as they were. Wc could im^ine 
was hopeless to expect to earn a living that way ; nothing more humiliating tlian being obli^d to 
and as I had not the experience in teaching which apply to the Haddons of HaddOu for aid of any 
I believe^ to be necessary for a governess to have, kind. 

there seemed little else to turn to than that of Hfy modest trousseau was prepared, and every- 
obtaining an engagement as companion. • After tiling packed ready for tran,sport to the vessel in 
the expenses of my mother’s funeral had been which our passage was taken. It was the evening 

r aid, I found myself almost destitute ; and though before our wedding-day, and Philip and 1 had 
had contrived to exist since, it was a kind of been for a walk in a quiet silent fashion of our 
existence which could not go on much longer, own, taking farewell of the old country. We 
And yet there was a bright future before me, if 1 j walked through part of the city, at peae.e in the 
j could contrive to get through the next eight or ten : soft suinmer moonlight after its day of unrest; 

! months. j and turning into a church where evening service 

Eight years before the rommencement this , was going on, knelt clown unseen in one of the 
story, I was on the eve of maiTiage with Philip , high pews to join in the jirayers. Then wc 
Dallas, and we wore to set out on a voyage, to i turned our stejis homewards—it would ever be 
Jamaica immediately afterwards. Cert.ain planta-' home to us where my dear inotlicr was—our hearts 
tions there, belonging to his elder brother, were i too full for words. 

going to ruin for want of an interested overlooker j I was to spend tlie remainder of this last night 

on the spot. Edward Dallas did not wholly ! alone with her; and as we had previously agivcd 
depend upon the property, and was not inclined to ■ to do, Philip anil I jiarled .at the door. Ah, Philij)! i 
exile himself; but as he appeared still less inclined how good and true, how handsome you looke-l as j 
to advance his brother’s fcji-tmies in Engl.and,P]iilip you stood there lingering to say a few last words, 
and I agreed to go out and re.side in .lamaica until ! bef'on; J entered the hon.-e ! 
he had made a competency, whieh we laid every . ‘Our last p.arting, Mary! Ood ble.sa you, deal- 
reason to believe might be done in the course of a ’ wife. Try to make our mother believe what 
few years. H'e were young (both one-and-twentyl, I you will be to me ; it will be her best comfort; 

and strong, and energetic ; and hi.jied, by c.ireful ] and remind lier of our agreeuicut. No tears ; 

living, to be able to return in time to enjoy the ! to-monow.’ 

best part of our lives in Old England. The one -Vh, me! had sorrow not been too dcv p for tears, 

! iind only thing which caused us to liesitate w-as the : there would have been nolliing cl.ee, on the morrow', 

' dread of leaving my dear mother. But she would ' I ran hastily up-stair.s—we had secured comfoi tal-lo 
I not bear of Pliilip sacrificing his prospects, or of; lodgings with a resjiectablc family for her—and 
my remaining with her. Unselfish as she was ; opened the door, looking towards lier accustoiin-d 
i clear-sighted, she cheerfully assuri-d us she would | seat as I half-uttered some little loving sjieech ; 

, be more happy in the reflection that her eliild wa.s only haU'-ultered it, and then broke down w itli a 
, the wife of a good man, and well cared for, than j cry of alarm. My mother was lying on the floor 
■ in keeping me by her side. Pile w.as so unmis- j in what, fVir the fli-st few momimts, L iiu.-igineil 
, takably in earnest, that w-e felt w« were re.ally ; to he a fainting-fit. Alas! it was more serious 
I doing what would most conduce to her happiue-s i than tliat. Whether the cause was physical or 
j in obeying her. She had her small pen-ion, which ! mental, I know not; it is most probable that she 
' '[uile sufficed for her needs ; and as she pointed i had sullered more about the ajiproaching separa- 
I out to us, she was altogether better situated than i tion between us th.-in she herself wouhl allow ; 

I many mothers. There .seemed evejw reason for j but she w'as taken up a helples.s and incurable 
I hoping that slic would live to a gooif old age, and ! invalid, who would never again be able to move 
j we persuaded ourBelve.s that we should be in Eng- from her couch. ’I'hat was the fiat issued by the 
I land again in time to be a comfort to her ilcclining medical men on the bright May morning which 
I years. , was to have seen me a hajipy bride. 

! We had few friends, mother and I. Her limited It was very liard for Philip; and as might 
j means, ?md perhaps a little of the morbid sensi- n-alurally bo cxpectexl, he for a while found it 
tiveness which the refined poor are apt to aa|uire, diliicult to accede to the sudden change in his 
prevented her moving in the .society she was so i prospects. But 1 knew he was not likely to blame 
well fitted for; .and as yearn went by, she gradually me for acting as 1 did, after the first bitterness of 
drifted auay from old associations witliout making disappointment was over. After a hurried inter- 
new ones. _ By niy f.itlier'.s family (in which my view with his brother, in whioli the latter insisted 
father was'the only son) she hud never been much i upon Ids keejiing to his bond, and setting sail 
rfitic^; and after his death, which took place i with or without me, Philip entreated me to go 
when I was a child, they entirely ignored her. | Ihroiigli the ceremony with him, and let him at 
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least feel that he was leaving a wife. I might 
soon he left motherless, be pleaded; and in tihat 
case, it would he so much easier for me to follow 
him as his wife. 

My courage almost gave way. I was sorely 
tempted to yield. But the doctors had said 
that, though my dear mother might not live 
very long, there was jitst a possibility that she 
might linger for years. My mother might he 
excused for looking at the question only as it 
ad'ected her child; and she entirely sided with 
Philip in wishing me to become his wife, since 
I insisted upon remaining with her. But I had 
to t,lii'nk for him; and strength was given me to 
act according to my perception. So long as my 
mother was spared to me, she must he my care, 
and Philip must remain unfettered. That was 
my decision ; and they could not turn me from 
it'by any amount of persuasion. The following 
<lay Phifip set forth alone, and I remained with 
my mother. But if, In his disappointment, he 
was a little hard with me at the time, his first 
letter shewed that he blamed me no longer. 

I know now it never occurred to him that my 
mother’s income might die wdth her. He had 
been content to take a iiennile.ss bride ; and if he ! 
g.'ive, a thought to my mother’s money, it was only | 
to rejoice that she had enough until he could more i 
amply provide for her. Pride, self-reliance, or i 
IMTluips a little of both, prevented my telling him j 
ut the last. j 

She lived nearly eight years after his departure, i 
Philij), with' whom 1 had corresponded all that j 
time, was beginning to write hopefully of being] 
able, to return within a twelvemonth, and I tried 
(o struggle on unaided. What I should have done i 
hail things come to the worst, 1 know not. There | 
was Edward HulLis ; but he was a hard man, who I 
liad taken a great deal more kindly to the delay ; 
than he had to our marriage, and I did not choose , 
that he should know his brother’s future wife 
I'lMluired his charity. And there were the Haddons 
ot Haddon, I told myself, with a forlorn attempt at 
the old Jest. 

.Meantime, Philip’s letters arrived rcgtilarlj', full 
of life, and love, and hope. lie lia<l succeeded 
beyond his expectatioijs. The estate had rapidly 
iiiercased in value nndur his management. Before 
he had been there a year, lie was able to dictate 
terms to his brother, and had since ncte^as rnanng- j 
ing partner, with everything in his owm hands. ] 
Before she died, my dear mother had the ha])])!-, 
ness of believing that Philip and I would soon be 
united and living in affluence. It was her greatest ] 
comfort to know that 1 never regretted luy deci- i 
sion, and that Philip had come in time to say that 
he loved and trusted me all the more for liaving 
kept to it. 

As years passed on, there had been observable 
in Philip’s letters just the growth of mind which 
might have been expected in the man I had known 
at twenty-one. I on my side <lid my best to 
make uiy mental growth worthy of his. But of 
late, when I looked at the portrait in my locket of 
the fair, frank, almost boyish face of my lover, I was 
conscious of a certain uneasiness slowly but surely I 
taking root in my heart, though I told myself 
that of course he could not look like that now. 
Did he also remember the years that had passed’ 
when he looked at the portrait he had of mo t Did 
ho reflect that a woman of nine-and-twenty could | 


no longer look like a girl ? But these reflections 
disturbed me only occasionally, and were soon Mt 
aside as unworthy of the woman he bved. He 
loved me, so what mattered my age ? 

FAMOUS BEITISH REGIMENTS. 

THE BHIGADE OP FOOT GUAHDS. 

This famous band of British soldiers has always 
played an important part in the annals of this 
country, and its services afford an example of 
what our army has been in the past, and what 
England hopes it will be in the future. The 
brigade consists of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Fusilier Corps; the first having three battalions, 
and the others two each. Each regiment is distinct 
in itself, and is possessed of its own traditionary 
records, although the brigade has likewise tradi¬ 
tions common to the trio which extend over a 
jieriod of more than two hundred years; for these 
splendid corps have ever been inseparable, though 
each is in possession of an orderly-room of its own 
at the Horse Guards, where its affairs are con¬ 
ducted, and where are kept, amongst many inter¬ 
esting souvenirs, its records and State colour or 
flag. The latter is an elaborate standard, used only 
on special state occasions, such as the coronation, 
mounting guard on the sovereign’s birthday, 
(fee.; and is of crimson silk, richly embroider^ 
with gold, and edged with gold fringe, and bearing 
in the Centre of its silken folds the names of the 
battles in which the regiment to which it belongs 
has been engage<l. 

The oldest of the three regiments is the Gold- 
stream, which, when the brigade is paraded, takes 
up its position as such on the left of the line; the 
Grenadier regiment comes next in point of senior¬ 
ity, and occupies tire right; while the Fusilier—the 
youngest regiment—forms up in the centre. This 
formation may appear mysterious to non-militaty 
readers, as, according to popular notions, the oldest 
regiment alwaj's occupies the right of the line; 
but this is not so, for the true reason is, that 
the Grenadiers occupy the right because of the 
particular service which their title signifies, the 
grenadier company of every regiment being the 
first comj>any. 

The proper designation of the three corps is as 
follows; 1. The Grenadier or First Regiment of 
Foot Guards. 3. The Coldstream Guards. 3. The 
Scots Fusilier or Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 
This is the order in which they stand when on 
the right of the army, and it will be seen that 
although there is a first and third regiment of 
Foot Ou.ards, there is, nominally,,no second, the. 
Coldstreams never being officially designated by 
any luunber. The reason for this will presently 
appear; a\id in the meantime we will take the 
regiments in regular order, and narrate, as briefly 
as possible, the history of each, together with 
some deeds of daring performed by individual 
members of them, and the collective adiieveinents 
of the brigade. • • 

The Grenadier Guards, as just mentioned, tates 
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the right of the British army when in line. It is 
looked upon as the premier corps of onr infantry, 
and was raised under the following circum¬ 
stances. In the year 1655, Cromwell having allied 
himself with Louis XIV., Charles (II.) quitted 
I the French coast and joined, the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands against tlio king of France. 
The loyal English who shared the prince’s exile 
were enrolled in 1657, and formed into six regi¬ 
ments. The first of these was called the ‘ Koyal 
Hegiment of Guards.’ There after a time it became 
disbanded, through the inability of the exiled 
prince to maintain it intact; and its members 
were compelled to wander about the coutineut, 
many of them being reduced so low as to beg for 
their daily subsistence. 

On the Eestoration of Charles IT. the regiment 
was again assembled, and returned to its native 
land, where, under circumstiinces which w’ill be 
narrated in connection with the Coldstreaius, it 
became the First Regiment of Foot Guards. 

At Waterloo, this regiment particularly distin¬ 
guished itself by totally defeating the Grenadiers 
of the French Imperial Guards, and thus won a 
chaplet which will for ever be associated with its 
name, for after the battle the Prince Regent con¬ 
ferred upon it the title of ‘ Grenadier Guards ’ in 
honour of the event. Every Briton must remember 
with pride the glorious charge of the Guards on 
that occasion, when, lying down (to avoid the gall¬ 
ing fire of the French artillery) until their oppo¬ 
nents were within a few yards of the supposed 
breach in the British line, they sprang up at the 
magic and heart-thrilling words of ‘ Up, Guanls, 
and at them I ’—ascribed to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton ; and after pouring a tremendous volley into 
the devoted ranks of Ney’s followers, rushed madly 
forward to a splendid and complete victory. 

'The Duke of Cambridge is the present colonel 
of the regiment, and its colours bear the words 
LinceUes, Corunna (at which battle it was the 
only regiment of the Guartls present), Barrosa, 
Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and Sevas¬ 
topol. The badge of the regiment is a grenade, 
which is likewise home on the colours, together 
with the royal cipher within the garter, and the 
words, ‘ Iloni soil qiii mal y pensc.’ 

The Coldstream Guards w’as raised in the year 
1650 ; but it was in 1660 that it marched from the 
little town of Coldstream (from whence it derives 
its name), near Benvick-on-Tweed, to London, 
under the command of its first colonel, George 
Monk (afterwards l)ukc of Albemarle), for the ex¬ 
press purpose of restoring the monarchy by pLicing 
Charles II. on the throne. Monk was a general 
in the Parliamentary forces and an admiral of the 
fleet, and owing to this latter fact the regiment is 
permitted to bear upon its Queen’s colour a small 
Union-jack, in honour of its first colonel’s naval 
rank; a proud privilege not appertaining to any 
other regiment in the service. 

•The* ‘gallant Coldstreamers,’ as they were 
called, materially assisted in the happy restoration 


of the English monarchy; and while marching 
to London they met with.an enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion in the towns and villages through which 
they passed. In the meantime Colonel Russell, an 
old loyalist officer, had raised a corps which he 
called the ‘King's Regiment of Guards;' and on 
the arrival of Charles it was united with the 
‘Royal Regiment of Guai'ds ’ which came with him. 
After the Restoration, the three 'reghnents which 
now form the brigade of Guards were assembled 
on Tower Hill to take the oath of allegiance to 
the king ; and as a sign that they repudiated the 
Commoiiwoaltli, they ■were ordered to lay down 
tlieir arms. Having obeyed this order with the 
utmost alacrity, they were commauded to bake 
them up again in the king's service as the. First, 
Second, and Third Regiments of Foot Guards. The 
First and Tliird Regiments did so with cheers ; but 
the Coldstreamers, to the astonishment of the king, 
who M’as present, stocsl firm. 

‘Wliy does your regiment hesitate?’ inquired 
Charles of General Monk. 

‘ May it please your Mujest 3 ”,’ said the stern old 
soldier, lowering llie point of liis sword, ‘ the Cobl- 
stroaniers are yunr Majesty’s devoted servants; but 
after the service they lia\'c bad the honour of 
rendering to your Highness, lliey cannot consent 
to be s<cond to any corjis in your M.sjesty's 
service.’ 

‘And they .are right,’ saiil the king ; ‘ they shall 
bo second to none. Let them take up their arms 
as Jiiy Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards.’ 

Monk rode back to tin* line and comniunieatod 
the king’s decision to the regiment. It liad a 
magical ell'ect. The arms were inf-t.aiitly raised 
amid frantic cries of ‘ Jjong live the king ! ’ Since 
this event the motto of ilie CoMstream Guards 
has been ^ KiiUi S ciniilKs '—Second to None. 

The regiment ha.s h.'id a i)art in every imiwrtaiit 
campaign a hick ha,s t.ikeu place during the two 
hundred and tweiitv-si.v years of its existence, 
and has on many occasions greatly Ji8tinguislie<l 
itself. Its colour!', bear the woi-ds Lincellcs, Egvq)! 
(with the Sphinx), Talavura, Barrost'T I’eniu.sula, 
\Vaterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and Seviistopol. And 
the badge of the regiment is the star of Brnnswick 
with the garter and motto, ‘ lloni soil qiu mnl y 
peruic' 

The Scots Fusilier Guards was rai.sed previous to 
the Restoration, and did good service as a part of the 
Parliamentary army. Though generally believed 
to be of Scotch origin, such is not the fact, for the 
regiment originally came from Ireland, and was 
an Irish corps, its name being taken from its first 
colonel and founder, Scot; hence Scot’s Fusiliers ; 
or as it now sUnds, Scots Fusiliers. The regiment 
lias, however, for many year.s picst been cojupo.scd 
Tirincipally of Scotchmen ; and after the Crimean 
War the Queen’s permission was given to the 
appointment of a band of pipers in Highland garb 
to each of the two battalions. But, as wo have seen 
above, the Coldstreamers are the genuine Scotch 
corps. There is little known authoritatively about 
the movements of the Fusiliers previous to the 
time when they took up arms in the king’s service 
ns the Third Regiment of Foot Guards. Since 
that interesting and important event its brilliant 
services have equalled those of its sister regiments 
on every occasion. 

The regimental badge in the star of the order 
of Bt Andrew, with the thistle, and the words, 
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‘Nemo me impune laeemt’ (No o^e tonches me 
with impunity). On its colouia are the words 
Lincelles, Egypt (with the Sphinx), Talavera, Bar- 
rosa, Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Inkemian, and 
Sevastopol. 

Here wo must remark that time-honoured tra¬ 
ditions are amongst the most treasured posses¬ 
sions of British regiments, for there is hardly a 
corps in our army without a history of its own. 
And by some means or another, every soldier, 
from the colonel to the smallest drummer-hoy, who 
takes a pride in his profession, becomes acquainted 
with these traditions, and cherishes them with 
iealous care ; for in those tattered colours which 
are home proudly before him, he views the record 
and visible embodiment of deeds of valour, and 
resolves, when in the battle-field, that no action 
of his shall sully the proud history of his corps. 
Nelson’s celebrated signal at Trafalgar trebled the 
strength and pluck of the force under his com¬ 
mand ; and so likewise, in the heat of a battle on 
land, the magic words ‘ Coldstresimers! ’ ‘ Fusiliers! ’ 

‘ Black Watch ! ’ (whichever the regiment may be) 
have precisely the s,rrae effect, by conjuring up 
in every man’s breast that esprit de corps without 
which a regiment would be an utter nonentity. 
'J’he soldier of every nation is, as a rule, very 
sf'nsitive with regard to the name and distinctive 
badges of his regiment, and none more so than 
the British soldier. Take thiwe awaj', as some 
have actually proposed to do ; .simply number the 
regiments from right to left; give thorn a universal 
badge, with clothing of the same pattern; or, in 
other words, destroy that regimental organisation 
which has nmde the British army famous, and { 
much of the romance and heroism of the British 
soldier is gotte. 

The uniform of the Guards has undergone many 
changes sincie the Restoration, at which time it 
was of a very neat and picturesque character. The 
bearskin head-dress of the present day is a com¬ 
paratively modem adoption, and was introduced 
into the I'higlish army by the Duke of W'ellington, 
in imitation of those worn by Napoleon’s Imx>urial 
Guard ; while the present pittcru tunic and waist- 
belt supersode<l the swallow-tailal coats and clumsy 
cross-belts which were in use so recently as the 
year l!j55. 

The three regiments, although doing duty prin- 
cip,ally in London, have .at all critical inomeuts 
iu the nation's history been ordered abroad, to 
share in the glorious task of facing the foreign 
enemies of their country; .and we find them ac¬ 
quitting themselves nobly beneath the banners of 
Marlborough, Moore, and Wellington. At the 
battle of Fontenoy occurred that evcr-meinorable 
scene, when for the first time the English and 
French Guards found themselves face to face, 
and both corps hesitated, from a noble sense of 
chivaliy, to commence the attack. At length, 
Lord Charles H.ay, a captain of the English 
Guards, i^lcd out: ‘ Gentlemen of the French 
Guards, lire 1 ’ But with characteristic courtesy 
and sang-froid, the French commander replied: 

‘ Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire you first 1 ’ 

The Coldstrcamers and Fusiliers in 1801 pro¬ 
ceeded to Egypt, whore, beneath the shadow of 
the Pyramids, they gained fresh laurels against 
the I^ench; and the former so distinguished 
themselves ns to win the distinctive badge (a red 
plume) w'liich they wear to this day on the right 


side of their bearskin caps. For their services in 
Egj^t both corps were permitted to bear upon 
their colours the word ‘ Egypt’ with the Sphinx 
above it Again, all through the Peninsular War 
the Guards did gidlant service, which culminated 
in that noble and irresi-stible. charge at Waterloo 
which crn.shed Napoleon’s power, and placed Eng¬ 
land upon the pinnacle of fame. 

Many are the deeds of daring which have been 
done by individual members of these famous 
regiments, both officers and men; hut as those 
of the former rarely fail to be blazoned forth to 
the world, it will be our pleo-sont task in these 
pages to record a few instances of the deeds 
perfonned by heroes of humbler rank. Unreconled 
deeds arc like hidden jewels, and it is not until 
they are exposed to the light of day, that the 
world marvels at their value and worships them 
accordingly. At Waterloo the defence of Hougon- 
mont was intrusted to the Hank companies of the 
brigade of Guards, for it was the key of the Englj,sh 
position, and orders were issued that it was to be 
defended until nut a stone was left of it. It con¬ 
sisted of an old farm-house and outlying buildings 
composed principally of wood ; and no sooner were 
the Guards posted there, than they iMJgan to loop¬ 
hole the walls and make every preparation for 
its defence. Against this place Napoleon sent 
the finest of his troops, who, to the number of 
many thousands, made a desperate attack upon it, 
which lasted nearly the whole day. Again and 
again were the French repulsed, only to renew the 
onset with greater vigour and determination; hut 
those five or six hundred Guardsmen were invin¬ 
cible in their dogged tenacity, and would not yield 
even when the buildings were blazing around 
them. In the midst of the niel^, a j’oimg sergeant 
of the Grenadiei-s approached his commanding 
officer, and with tears iu his eyes asked for a 
few nionients’ leave to perform a brotherly duty. 
The astonishment of the officer was great, for but 
a few moments before he had occasion to remark 
the bravery of his subordinate’s conduct. 

‘ It must be something very important to take 
you away from your duty at tliis critical moment,’ 
said the officer with a gesture of iraiwtienoe and a 
reproachful look. 

‘ Sec ! ’ said the sergcjmt, pointing to a building, 
which was in llames from top to bottom; ‘ my 
brother lies there severely wounded, aud in a few 
moments more the roof will fall in ; am I not, sir, 
to mtike an elfort to save him ?' 

‘ Go ! ’ said tlie officer ; ‘and may you he suc¬ 
cessful.’ 

Aw.ay sprung the young soldier; and dashing 
into the midst of the Homing pile without the 
leiist hesitation, he emerged in a few seconds, 
singed and scorened all over, hut bearing upon his 
shoulders a precious burden—his wounded and 
still living brother. Scarcely had he left the 
building ere the roof fell in with a, terrific crash, 
that was heard above the crackling of muskets 
and the booming of artilleiy. Bearing bis brother 
to a protected spot, he laid him gently down, and 
instantly rejoined his company, where he arrived 
just in time to save his captain’s life! 

In another part of the old farmyard of Hougou- 
mont stood the heavy w'ooden gate, which, of 
course, became a special object of attack on the 
jMirt of the French; and after several tiioiiw 
of hard and desperate fighting (during wln'cli j 
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many useless attempts to open the gate had been 
made), they at last succeeded in forcing it The 
moment was a critical one for the little garrison, 
and for a second or two, the defenders of the gate 
seemed stupefied ; hut there is, seemingly, a hero 
for every occasion, and a stout-built sei^eant of the 
Coldstreams, named Graham, stepped forward just 
as the enemy began to push in at the gate, and 
placing his shoulder to the heavy structure, he, with 
almost superhuman energy, shut it against the foe. 
The shoulders of twenty or thirty stout men were 
instantly laid against the gate until it could be 
barricaded moro strongly than before ; and when 
the battle of Waterloo was won and lost, Hougou- 
mont, though razed to the ground, remained i 
untaken. In addition to this brave act, Sergeant' 
Graham had also saved his captain’s life several 
times during that eventful day; and when, some 
time afterwards, the Duke of Wellington was made 
trustee of a legacy of one hundred pounds left 


in the usual way. They had nobly shewn their 
fidelity to Queen and counlay, and those flying 
colours was a simple but touching acknowledg¬ 
ment of the fact. Indeed, the reception of these 
regiments was quite an ovation; and never had 
soldiers better deserved the honours bestowed 
upon them. 

A RAILWAY TRIP IN JAPAN. 

Five years ago the only means by .which com¬ 
munication was kept up between the rapidly 
growing settlement of Yokohama and the capital 
of the eiiq)ire, Yedo, was by the Tocaido—the 
great iii.ain mad—or by sea. As the steamers on 
the latter route were under Japanese guidance, 
and as blowings-up and runuings-ashore weye 
unpleasantly frequent, the majority of travellers 
chose the land-route. And even by this way the 
annovanccs and accidents were so serious and so 


for the bravest man at Waterloo, and had sent it to 1 frecpient, that few, except those who had pressing 


Captain Macdonald (the commander at llougou- 
mout), the latter immediately returned it to the 
Duke with the reply, that Sergeant Graham was 
the hero of Waterloo, for he had by his own 
strength saved- the British position. The sergeant 
eventually received the legacy and a commission. 


business on band, or who were ardent explorers, 
chose to leave the security of the European settle- 
men I at all; so it may be said that until the 
introduction of railways, Yedo remained almost 
unknown to Europeans. A rackety four-horse 
van, burring accidents, made the journey and 


At the battle of the Alma, on the 2l)th Scqitein-; returned every day. The road was execrable, 
her 1854, numerous instances of bravery occurred j and the people of the villages along the route 
in the ranks of the Guards, foremost amongst j generally ill-ilisposed to ‘white barbarians.’ A 
which was the act of Sergeant Davis of the Scots | week of fierce sun converted the tr&ck into a bed 
Fusiliers, who, when the otficer who was canying | of dust, a day of rain turned it into an almost 
the regimental colour was surrounded by the imp.xssablc quagmire. Overturnings and break- 
Russiaus and shot down, seized the sacred emblem | downs' were of daily occurrence ; ami the safe 
of his regiment’s honour, and battling his way 1 arrival at the capitii was hailed as an unlocked- ■ 
forward single-lianded, jdanted it triumphantly on i for plea.sure and surprise. Engli.sh enterprise, how- 
the summit of the hard-won height. j ever, backed by Engli.<h gold, has changed the 

At Inkerman, the soldiers’ battle, the brave | order of things; and the j)ilgrimage which forrn- 
Coldetreamers—George Monk's Kulli Secitndm , erly occujded five hours and cost ten dollars may 
men—made heroes of themselves, anil immortal-1 now be iierformed in forty minntes by rail at the 


ised their name. They went into action with 
sixteen oflicers and four hundred men; and 
of this small number they had thirteen officers 
and more than two hundred men killed and 
srounded. Eight of these officers were killed, 


comparatively reasonable price of one ilollar. 

The Yokohama terminus is admirably suited to 
the requirements of the public, and it is difficult 
to stand there, surrounded by waiting-riKmiH, 
clo,ak-roonis, refreshment-rooms, and ticket-office.s, 


amongst them being Colonels Cowell, Elliott, and jostled by dimiuutive nativc.s clad in the orthodox 
Mackinnciti, who fell in the act of leading their Jlritish porter costume, reading by-Iaw.s, adver- 
men on to the chatge. At length the Grenadiers , tisemeuts, and notices in English, and realise tlii; 
and Fitsilicrs, after much severe fighting, cut their '■ fact that one is in the mystic land of Japan, fifteen 
w.ay to the spot where their gallant comrades i thousand miles from. Ludgate Hill, King’s Cross, 
were being anniliilated. Thus united, the three | or Edinburgh. 


regiments bore down upon the enemy in a line of 
dniile file (so fearfully had they sulTercd), and beat 
them back down the ravine. 


Everything is Rritish belonging to the railway 
itself. The locomotives are Shelfield built, and 
i are driven by brawny specimens of the Anglo- 

i t_i_ 1_ J.: _ a n't.. __ 


W hen peace was proclaimed the Guard.s retumcil' Saxon race, aided by native stokers. The carriages 
Lome to receive the well-e.amed reward of their ! are from Birmingham—constructed on the Ameri- 
prowess. All London turned out to welcome ' can principle—that is, with a passage running from 


them, and a right hearty welcome it was. Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort wit¬ 
nessed the march of the three regiments from the 
balcony of BiY’.kingliatn Palace, and the former 
waved her handkerchief to the brave fellows, as 
they passed on their way to Hyde Park, with their 
ranks broken by the x>eople, who, in their enthu¬ 
siasm, demanded to shake hands with the popular 


end to end, so that the guard may walk through 
the train. Every signal-post, .switch, and lamp 
comes from England. The officials arc almost 
without exception ‘Samourai’—men of goixl 
birth, and have taken wonderfully to their change 
of profession; the guards are even leaniing to 
jump in and out of the trains when in motion 
with the precision and agility of those at home. 


heroes. In Hyde Park, they were received by the | In fact during the short journey between Yoku- 
home battalions with military honours, and were liama and Yedo one is transjmrtcd for a while 
afterwards^ reviewed by the Queen, when, as a into the old couutiy ; and one only has to shut the 
mark of high honour, the Crimean battalions were eyes to the quaint forms and faces of the passengers 
parmitted to_ march post their sovereign with their and the peculiarity of the scenery, to make the 
tattered ensigns flying instead of being lowered illusion complete. 
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Leaving Yokohama, the train erodes the spit of 
land connecting the settlement with the promontory 
known as Kawasaki Point, passes throng the 
pleasure part of the town—a sort of suburb, con¬ 
sisting entirely of large tea-houses and places of 
entertainment, and stops at the first station, Kana- 
gawo. This was originally intended^ to be the 
foreign port, but objections were Tsiised by the 
Kuropean merchants that the depth of water was 
insufficient to admit of large vessels anchoring 
conveniently near, so that, in spite of government 
opposition, the present port of Yokohama was 
chosen. To this day, however, all official docu¬ 
ments are dated from Kanagawa, and not from 
Yokohama, 

Kanagawa, a long straggling village on the 
Tocaido or great road, has always been a hotbed 
of disaffection towards foreigners. Many a bloody 
record still tells of the days when the proud 
‘ Samonrai’ or officers felt that they were scarcely 
doing their duty towards their country in allowing 
a European to pass unmolested on the road ; and 
even now, though feudalism, Samourai, and all have 
lieen swept away by the march of civilisation, one 
cannot ride or walk along the narrow street with¬ 
out being saluted as a ‘ beast’ or ‘ foreign invader.’ 
TJie temples which were the first residences of the 
foreign consuls still exist, but the natives have 
carefully wiped away all traces of foreign occupa¬ 
tion, and they are now used, as formerly, for pur¬ 
poses of lluddhist or ‘.Shinto’ worship. From 
Kanagawa the railway passes under the great road, 
and enters a broad fertile plain a1>la/.e with many 
tinted crops, fringCHl on the left hand by a pic- 
furesipie range of hills, and bounded on the right 
by the sea. The peasants are becoming accustomed 
to the sight of the locomotive and its string of 
carriages, and rarely stop on their path or rest 
from their work to gaze at wliat was but a few 
months hack a wonderful phenomenon. lJut the 
pack-horses are le.ss truc.t.able, and dance and 
pirouette in all directions till the noise is over. 

Tsnrumi, a little village, also on the Tocaido, 
is tlie next st.ation. It is the centre of the snipe 
ilislric.t, and on t'ativrdays and Sundays the little 
jjlalform is crowded with knickerbockered Britons 
with their dogs ; Frenchmen, fantastically .arrayed 
in sporting costume , Israelites; sailors and soldiers 
from the. iiien-of-war in harbour, armed witli every 
v.ariety of ritle, muske-t, or hluiiderhuss, all bent 
on wading through the ‘p.iddy ’ mud in the hopes 
of making some sort of a hag. 

From Tsurumi, the train glides through a deli¬ 
cious stretch of scenery—on the one side little 
villages neslle amidst the trees, and the deep blue I 
ocean glitters away into the disl.ance ; on the other, 
all is a romantic jumble of hilt, .and w'ood, and 
ilale. Here .and there a real temple inof breaks the 
sonilire verdure of the hill-side, and at a certain 
]H)int a depression of the hills atfords the traveller 
I a peep at the dist.ant gohlin-hannteil range of 
mountains of whicli Oymua is the chief, behind 
which the pure white cone of tlie sacred mountain ; 
Fuji rises, solitary and grand, like a monarch in' 
repose. All around is pure nn.adnltcrated rua- 
ticitj*. The iron road cuts remorselessly through 
pleasant vales and wooded hills, but nothing is 
changed ; and if the visitor will take the trouble 
to explore on either side, he wall find the old- 
world life of Japan still existing as it did centuries 
ago, when the only Europeans in the land were a 


few Portuguese missionaries and a small colony 
of Dutch traders cooped up in an island at 
Nagasaki. 

After a fifteen minutes’ run through this charm¬ 
ing country, Kawasaki—exactly half-way between 
Yokohama and Yedo—is reached. Here the down- 
train from the capital meets ns, and there is a stop 
of a few minutes. 

Kawasaki was in the old days one of the most 
important towns on the great road. On their way 
from Kiyoto to Yedo, from the western capital to 
the eastern, the great lords made Kawasaki their 
last halting-place, and one may yet see the shadows 
of the great feudal age of Japan in the magnificent 
tea-houses scattered through the town. Like the 
old coacliing inns on our great main roads in 
Enolaiid, these tea-houses have lost idmost all 
their ancient prosperity, as the turmoil of revolu¬ 
tion, and above all the accomplishment of the 
railway, have diverted almost all the traffic from 
this part of tlie Tocaido. lu one or two of the 
houses, however, splendidly adorned and painted 
suites of apartments, pretty gardens, ana huge 
ranges of out-buildings, still attest the former 
splendour of the age; and altliough fowls and half¬ 
wild CUTS have made the stabling and out-houses 
their home, and although the numerical strength 
of the domestics is not sufficient to keep the dust 
and cobwebs away from the gaily screened rooms, 
the proprietore still shew the remains with some 
pride, and at the instigation of a cup of ‘sak^’ 
will tell many a quaint story of the doings in those 
half-forgotten days and sigh that they can never 
return. • 

Moreover Kawasaki is the starting-point for 
pilgrims to two of the most celebrated shrines in 
this part of the country, so that notwithstanding 
the decay of its prosperity, Kawasaki is still suffi¬ 
ciently full of life and aninnition, well fitted to 
repay a visit from the student of Japanese life 
and manners. Within ten minutes’ walk rises 
the huge fane of, Koho-Daishi, a Buddhist saint 
of great renown and the reputed originator 
of the syllabary now in common use. Hither 
repair on certain days annually, from all parts 
of the empire, troops of pilgrims of both sexes 
and all ages, attired in holiday costume, and 
though nominally on devotional exercise bent, 
from tlie exuberance of their spirits and the 
time they pass in the surrounding pleasure-houses, 
not at all inclined to foivgo the enjoyment of a 
holiday. 

Farther aw.ay from the town is the almost 
equally celebrated sliriuc of Ikigami, dedicated to 
Iveyas, the great .self-raised priest who founded the 
Tofiugawa line of emperors, beautifully situated on 
a solitary deeply wooded hill. This is one of the 
sweetest spots near Yokohama. The most complete 
calm reigns over eve^thing, only broken occasion¬ 
ally by the tinkle of the old temple bell and the 
nionotonou.s drone of the officiating priests, or bv the 
wind murmuring through the great trees. Scat¬ 
tered about around a pagoda of quaint proportions 
arc the tombs of many of the old feudal lords 
—quaint curious examples of that reverence for 
the dead so characteristic of the Japanese as of 
all oriental nations. Except during the pilgrim 
sciison, until the opening of the railway, one might 
wander about these solitudes for hours without any 
chance of being disturbed. Now, bowever, tkat the 
railway has brought Ikigami within cosy access of 
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Yokohatiia, tlie 'graves on the hill have become a more important, much cash. The childish delight 
favourite resort of picnic parties and pleasure- of the natives at being rattled over the ground at 
seekers from the great foreign settlement. New tea- twenty miles an hour is ludicrous; and although 
houses have sprung up around the base of the hill, tlie novelty has worn off, there are still numbers 
and the place is rapidly assuming the tea-garden who simply travel up and down the line for the 
character which has too often degraded beautiful sake of tlie sensation. 

spots near Yokohama. At Kawasaki, the river __ 

runs which nominally is the boundary beyond PTiWATir-a wntTnAv 

which foreigners may not ei^lore. The law insist- uunAiJio nuiiiUAi. 

ing on tliis, hoivever, is far more Iionoured in XN four chapters.—charter it. 

the breach than in the observance, and not a d.ay 

passes wnthout scores of foreigners crossing the Mr John Williams, landlord of the Ship and 
new bridge. Anchor, Lleyrudrigg, had not deceived the little 

From Kawas-nki the train speeds through huge minister and myself with regard to the qualifica- 
apple-orchards, till the houses become more fre- tions of his horse. It was a high-stepping thorough- 
quent and less detached, and now skirting the sea, notwithstanding that the roads were 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHARTER 11. 

Mr John Williams, landlord of the Ship and 
Anchor, Lleyrudrigg, had not deceived the little 


one visibly approaches a large city, close to which 
are anchoVed meu-of-war, merchant-vessels, and 
junks. 

ITie train stops at Shinagawa, the last station, 
at which, from its want of interest, there is but 
little temptation for tbe visitor to alight. The 


heavy with the rain of the previous day, we bowled 
along next morning at a famous rate on our way 
to Twellryst Clouds of a somewhat suspicious 
character floated overhead, occasionally deprijpug 
us for a space of the sunshine, and tbe wind was | 


‘rowdy’ tea-house or a ‘buvettc’ of the com¬ 
monest type. Equestrians and pedestrians there- 


though running for a little way on a line with the 
coa-st, very soon turns inland. Then quitting it 


fore, if Europeans, may look out for a repetition of for one u]>on which was much less traffic, we 
the scowls and abuse of Kanagaw.i. Leaving the found ourselves, at the close of three hours’quick 
station, and proceeding towarils the terminus within driving, again coming withiti sight of the blue 
the city gate.s, the train passes the temple, formerly ocean with its foaiu-ilecked billows, and were told 
the scat of the British Legation where tlie murder- Jonathan Willl.ruis our huncli-hiickecl, sinisler- 
ous attack was made by hmsl bmroos of the anti- 

European party in Japan on Sir Rutherford Alcock „ , rr>i o •, n i • i t i 

and suite, some rears back. Farther on a collection ! ^ 

of hovels—for otherwise they cannot be desigrmfed j mention ol that name, rcculluig as it 

—situated on a high hill, was, till a year ago, the | does- But I will not auticip.'ite. Drawing 

seat of Engli.sh diplomatic power in Japan. j up before a five-barred gate wliicli led into an ex- 

The train passes on over the sites of old tensive 2 >iece of me.adow-land bordering the shore 
‘Yashikis’or palaces, and through the once e\-ton- and, as I afterwards found, crowning precipices 
sive hunting-grounds of the great prince of Tosa, f^r nearlv a mile hi lengtli descended in 

skims the vast hawen tract which still marks the ■ , Jonatlun rose in his seat, 


skims the vast hawen tract which still marks the ^ , Jonatlun rose in his seat, 

di.saslrous fire of 1871, imd finally enters the \ edo j . ^ ^ j 

termmup. The station is tho exact coniiternart of * , ... . • m a i a. 

that at Yokohama, and is situated in the busiest, ^ «food at some 

part of the capital, close to the ‘Foreign ('on-1 distance from the -land—small, conical-shaped 
cos.sion,’ where the Europeans chiefly reside, and islands, bleak and sharp-pointed—their interest 


within ten minutes’walk of the ctdehiateJ ‘Nihon consisting, as we had been told, in their being a 


Baslii ’ or Bridge of Japan, from which all di.s- 
tances in the empire are nu'nsiired. Outside the 


peculiarly favourite resort of a species of sea-bird. 
At certain seasons of the yciir, of which the present 


station are waiting carriages, ‘ Jinrickishas’-or one, the birds would collect here in thou-saiids. 


chairfc on wheels draped by coolies breaks, and rocks from base to summit with a 

even a Ilammersnuth built omnibus; so that the ? i;„:^ :*.« i ^ r 4 \ 

traveller has hut to take his choice and lie taken compact living mtuitle of wliity-brown feathers, 
anywhere. Tlie Jajianese and, strange to say, the the point at which our carnage stoppe^ 

Chinese (who have only just permitted a line to be however, the rocks w'cre too for away for their 
made on their sacred soil) have taken wonderfully clothing to he clearly visible; and we accordingly 
to travelling by railway. All classes avail them- sot off for a nearer inspection, warned by a shout 
selves of it; and it is sometimes amusing to observe from our driver, when we had taken a few steps, to 
how Young Japan tries to assume an air of non- beware of the ‘Devil’s Ilole.s.’ (So Mr Morgan 
chalance, ^d endwivoiirs to ajmear as if he had trim.shited the barbarous-sounding Welsh word he 
been accu.rtomed to railways all his life. Everv 1 ^ -n rr i i mi i , t .o>t 

train is crowde<l, especially on Sundays; and the Devil s Holes . Why, what can tftey ht ? I 

pilgrims hound for the capital from Mount Fuji “qu'ro'J- But my companion was no wiser with 
or OyarnAjhail the foreign engine and train waiting regard to the matter than myself, as he confessed 
f#r tlwm at Kanagawa as a godsend and a saving with a shake of the head; so we walked on, 
of ‘many hours of weary travelling and, what is trusting to our observation for enlightenment 


only pleasing bit to break the monotony of perhaps too high to be altogether agreeable. But 
dnli-colQured hovels is the stately demesne and on tlie whole the weather was favourable; and 
foreign-built mansion of one of the most ardent enlivened 1)3' Mr Morgan’s instructive and cheerful 
sunporters of the ‘Advance’ School of Japanese conversation, the day’s trip promised to prove a 
politicians. Soldiers coolie.s and low-class women ^or some time after leaving Lley- 

seem to compose the street population of this ^ , i i.-i 

suburb; whilst every other house is either a rudrigg we lollowcd the regular coach-road^ 
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The enlightenment came sooner than we antici¬ 
pated, and was accompanied for me by a great 
shock. Under the influence of my new friend’s 
inspiriting society, I was feeling a light-heorted- 
nasa to which I had long been a stranger; and 
upon observing before me a small round hollow in 
the field we were crossing, I was seized with a 
momentary impulse to run forward, as I might 
have done when a boy, and let the impetus of 
descending the near side carry mo up the sloping 
grassy bank which I saw upon the farther one. 
Hail I followed out that impulse, however, I 
should not now have been writing this story; for 
when close upon it, but not before, I perceived to 
my horror that the innocently seeming indentation 
of the ground was in reality an awful natural pit. 
Where the grassy slope terminated, instead of 
the green level I had expected to see, yawned a 
black chasm; and looking downwards, I positively 
trembled as my eye sank into an abyss some 
hundred feet in depth, at the bottom of which, as 
though it had been a gigantic caldron, appeared 
a seething moss of water, rolling and dashing itself 
against the rocky sides, and sending up a booming 
bound like the explosion of cannon. 

An exclamation of horror burst from my lips 
as this unexpected phenomenon met my sight, 
and drawing Mr Morgan backwards, I nervously 
entreated him nut to stand so near the edge. That 
‘Devil's Hole’ had filled me witli the strangest 
sensation of creeping dread ; and when presently 
wo came uj)on a second hollow in the meadow, I 
shrank from approaching it. The little minister, 
however, would not be deterred from doing .so; 
and from the manner in which I saw him walking 
I mind and round, curiously jiecring over its side, 

1 uas prepared for the announcement which he 
mode upon rejoining me, that that too was a 
‘ Devil's Hole’—larger but in other respects similar 
to the one I had seen. An involuntary shiver was 
almost the only comment 1 made upon this com¬ 
munication ; and as we continued our course, I 
looked apprehensively in all directions for fur¬ 
ther suspicious undulations of the ground. But 
none presented themselve.s; for like the Spike 
Itoeks, these holes are but two in number; and 
when we had taken a survey of the Rocks—to my 
mind the lesser curiosities of the district—we 
returnoil to our dog-cart. 

Words can scarcely express the relief I ex¬ 
perienced as I felt myself being carried swiftly 
away from the neighbourhood of these horrible 
pits. The state of my health possibly may have 
had something to do with it; but my imagination 
certainly had been powerfully impressed with 
what was perhaps an c.xaggerated idea of their 
danger, and throughout the remainder of onr drive 
I could talk of little else. Interested only in a I 
lesser degree than myself, Mr Morgan joined me 
in conjectures as to the way in wliich they had 
been formed; the probable depth of water con¬ 
tained in them; the manner in which they were 
connected with the sea, and so forth. But though 


each of us endeavoured by turns to draw Jonathan 
into the conversation, in order to extract informa¬ 
tion from him, our dwarfish driver either could 
not or would not afford us any. He did not 
know, he said, whether or not there had ever been 
an accident at the spot, and replied to all our 
Questions with a shortness which—considering 
that he had chattered incessantly during the 
former part of the journey—made, me think that 
for some reason or other the subject must be 
distasteful to him. 

Upon reaching Tvvellryst the little minister 
and I separated, with the understanding that we 
were to meet again at the inn at which we had 
put up, at four iu the afternoon—that hour being 
as late a one as we thought it wise to appoint, 
on account of the necessity of getting back to 
Lleyrudrigg that night. 

A careful exploration of the ruins, which turned 
out to be very interesting ; a walk in the country; 
and a saunter round the town, filled up my time 
very agreeably; and arriving exactly as the clock 
struck the appointed hour, I found Mr Morgan 
already at tlie rendezvous. Our conveyance was 
then called for; but to our annoyance, the driver 
was not forthcoming. He had strolled away 
from the hotel some time ago, we were told; 
and when, eventually, the search for him ended 
in his discovery in a neighbouring public-house, 
he appeared to be a good deal the worse for liquor. 
The delay thus occasioned in starting upon our 
; backward journey was the more vexatious because 
i of the threatening aspect which during the last 
hour the weather had becu assuming. Thick dark 
clouds had gnulually spread themselves over the 
entire sky, and the wind, as it moaned amongst the 
frees of a neighbouring orchard or whistled romid 
the corners of tfie inn, bad a decidedly stormy 
sound. ^Naturally I am rather a passionate man, 
and at the time of"which I write my priviite troubles 
made me more than usually prone to irritation. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at then, that when, 
upon my friend’s calling Jonathan’s attention to 
these signs of the times, I observed an impish look 
of satisfaction stealing over his face as though he 
were inwardly rejoicing in the anticipation of our 
getting a good watting, in return for the scold¬ 
ing we had given him. Indeed, I had some diffi- 
i ciilty in restraining iny inclination to seize hia 
i horse-whip and lay it across his shoulders. I did 
restrain it, however; and when ready at length, 
we set off at full speed. This was so well kept 
up by Mr Williams’s excellent horse, that although 
we could not hope to escape a drenching, we 
began to congratulate ourselves that after all we 
might get to Lleyrudrigg before very kto in the 
i evening. 

' We had been for more than an hour upon 
the road and had mode fimt-rate progress, when 
on a sudden the looked-for storm broke upon us 
with the utmost violence. In a few qioments the 
wind had risen to a hurricane, rendering our 
umbrellas entirely useless; and it was only by 
enveloping ourselves in a large horse-rug with 
which the kndlord had provided tis, that the 
little Welsliman and I had any chance of keeping 
dry. Taking off our hats, we ^wsseil the rug over 
our heads, and had been riding in this way for a con¬ 
siderable distance, when my companion ■observed 
that the vehicle was jolting very much; aandi 
removing the covering from my face, 1 saw that 
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■we had turned off the highway into a narrow 
lane. On being qneetioiied by Mr Morgan, to 
whom I uneasily communicated this fact, Jonathan 
declared that the lane was a short cut which would 
presently bring us out again upon the road we had 
quitted. I con scarcely tell why, but from the 
very first I doubted the correctness of this state¬ 
ment; and when, after twisting and turning times 
without number, the lane appeared yet os for as 
ever from its promised ternnnation, my suspicions 
became confirmed. That our driver was purposely 
taking us in a ■wrong direction, I could hardly 
think, since I could conceive of no object for his 
doing so; but that he had, either through drunk¬ 
enness or carelessness, lost his way, I felt assured. 
Bonding forward, I angrily charge him with the 
mistake ; and though at first holding doggedly to 
his former .assertion, he admitted by-and-by that 
he thought he must have turned up the ■wrong 
lane—adding, however, that as I might sec for 
myself, he could not get his horse round in so 
confin^ a space, and would-be obliged therefore to 
drive onwards. That obligation 1 ■was of course 
forced to allow; and muttering something as like an 
anathema as my clerical character would permit me 
to use, I re-covered my head and resigned myself, 
along ■with my more even-tempered associate, to 
the inevitable. But our misadventures were not 
to end with this contretemjis. We were still in 
the lane, and had been going more and more slowly 
on account of its increasing roughness, when all at 
once the dwarf affirmed that something wa.s wrong 
■with the horse’s right fore-foot, and prcciintatcly 
descended to examine it. The examination occu¬ 
pied a long time; and peering from beneath the 
sheltering rug, 1 noticed Joiiathau’s arm -working 
about as he bent over the hoof he had raised, and 
thought I distinguished, mingling with the roiir of 
the wind, a faint sound as of grating metal. I 
remarked npon this to Mr Morgan, and we both 
called out to inquire wliat was the matter. But 
the fellow would vouchsafe us no reply until he 
had remounted to his seat, wlifen he informed us 
sulkily that the shoe npon that foot was coming 
loose, and that he had been tiying to refasten it. 
Apparently, liowever, he had not succeeded to his 
satisfaction, for he shortly got down to look at it 
again, and kept on repeating the action at inter¬ 
vals. At length just as we emerged from that 
seemingly interminable lane, the liorse stumbled 
slightly ; and once more de.scending from his box, 
the hunchback, with an ejaculation, in which it 
struck me there was a tone of triumph, brought 
forward the shoe, which had now indeed come off. 

For a few moments the little minister and I sat 
in silence interchanging glances of dismay, which 
it was becoming almost too dark to re.ad. Then 
simultaneously, we inquired of Jonathan what was 
to he done. The driver’s answer was prompt and 
decisive. We must, he said, stop at the first house 
we came to ami beg a night’s lodging, since upon 
no account dared he proceed towards home at the 
risk of laming the horse. His cousin, he added, 
would be furious should any harm come to it, as 
it was very valuable, and he was, besides, much 
attached to it. Recognising its necessity, we 
acquiesced in this ijlan without demur, and in 
fact without unwillingness, the idea of a speedy 
shelter frdm the still violent storm being by 
iX>^ n^ans ungrateful. But where, the question 
remained, could tliat shelter be found} We rose 


in the dog-cart, looked eagerly to right and loft, 
but could discern no habitation. Jonathan, how¬ 
ever, after applying himself to a similar scrutiny, 
declared that he perceived, just beyond a small 
plantation or or^ard, about a hundred yards 
distant, what he felt sure was the corner of a 
building; and taking the horse by the bridle, he 
led it in that direction. His keener sight, as we 
shortly fonn<^ had not deceived him. When upon 
stopping again, we displaced tlie rug in which we 
had once more enveloped ourselves from head to 
foot, we saw in front of us, through the battering 
rain and gathering gloom, a low straggling farm¬ 
house. 

A small garden, entered by a wicket-gate, led to 
the door ; and begging us to sit still, Jonathan ran 
towards it, returning almost immediately with the 
information that we could be accommodated here for 
the night. Blessing our good fortune, we accord¬ 
ingly alighted, and were met, as we passed into 
the house, by a hard-featured elderly man in a 
smock-frock and leathern gaiters, who after bestow¬ 
ing upon us a gruff welcome, shewed us into a 
large sanded kitchen. An unpleasant odour of 
bad beer and stale tobacco greeted our entrance, 
and my first impression, iu the uncertain light 
which filled it, was that the apartment contained 
a numerous company. Upon candles being pro¬ 
duced, however, ns they sjieedily were by the 
farmer’s direction, its uccu})auta resolved them¬ 
selves into seven. These were, a stout red-viaaged 
woman, the wife of our host; and six tall strongly 
built young men, varying in ages from sixteen to 
thirty-five --his Bon.s. With much courtesy the 
■whole family proceeded at once to busy themselves 
for our comfort—one of the sons placing chairs for 
us in front of the peat-fire, another assisting to 
remove our damp coats and hang them to drj', 
whilst a couple more accompanied .Tonathau to an 
out-building, where our horse and carriage were to 
be di.oposod for the pight. The woman, ujton her 
part, hastened to prepare us something to eat; 
and giateful for all this attention, Mr Morgan 
(whom I began by this time to look upon as quite 
an old frieml) chatted away to our entertainers in 
his usually pleasant manner. I too for a while 
exerted myself towards their amusenieut, giving 
them an account of our day’s excursion, and s]>eak- 
ing of other matters which I thought calculated to 
interest But n-ith the exception of the woman, 
who had a harsh disagreeable voice, and was sufli- 
ciently loquacious, none of the party possos.sed 
mudi conversational power, and the talk gradually 
flagged. 

Upon lapsing into silence, the men’s faces natur¬ 
ally fell into their ordinary expressions, and as my 
gaze now wandered from one to another, a feeling 
of dislike and mistrust of the entire group seized 
upon me. The feeling was one that I could not 
well account for, and for which indeed I blamed 
myself severely. Nevertheless, far from diminish¬ 
ing os the evening wore on, it increased to an 
almost jiainful degree; and iqxm my mind sud¬ 
denly reverting to the laige sum of money carried 
by my companion, 1 took an opportunity of 
anxiously Whispering him to beware of any mlu- 
sion to it The suggestion implied in tliis warning 
appeared to startle the little minister ; hut his 
nature was eminently trustful, and as I could see, 
a short cogitation eniled in his mentally condemn¬ 
ing my sitspiciou as uncalled for. Shortly after it 
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}tad been uttered, however, he propoBed, to my 
satiafaction, tliat we should go to bed; whereupon 
the farmer (whose face and figure, though I knew 
I had never seen him before this evening, seemed 
somehow familiar) slipped from the room, aim 
returning directly with a black bottle in his hand, 
pressed us before retiring to rest to take a glass of 
spirits. Being a teetotmer, I declined for myself 
the proffered hospitality. But thinking, as he 
' remarked, that it might prevent his taking cold 
from the wetting he had sustained, Mr Morgan 
accepted a somewhat stiff tumbler of whisky- 
punch. This, in order not to keep me waiting, he 
drained almost at a draught; and our host then 
preceding us to an upper story, pointed out the 
rooms in "which we w’ere to sleep. They were 
situated at caeh end of a long passage ; the first, 
which opened at the head of a rather steep flight 
of stairs, being assigned to my companion, and the 
farther one to myself. Upon following Mr Morgan 
into his chamber for the purpose of bidding him 
good-night, I noticed with astonishment that he 
staggered slightly in crossing the floor. He com¬ 
plained too, as we shook hands, of feeling ‘ terribly 
sleepyand smiling to myself at the rapidity 
with which the whisky-punch was taking effect 
upon the little Welshman, 1 recommended him 
in an under-lone to lock his door; and leaving 
liiin to his slumbers, betook myself, under llie 
farmer’s guidance, to the apartment appointed for 
iny own occupation. 


SOME UNCOMMON PETS. . 
Pkocd Wolse}', it will be recollected, was on 
fiiiniliar terras with a venerable carj); Cowper 
doffed his melancholy to ploy with his hares ; 
and Clive owned a pet tortoise. Less noted folk 
have taken kindly to snakes, frogs, lizards, hedge¬ 
hogs, and other animals not usually included in 
tlic category of domestic pets. The driver of a 
London Ilan.som w’as wont to carry a little cub 
fox on the top of his cab, to their mutual enjoy¬ 
ment, until returning from the Downs one Derby- 
day, the cab overset, and the cabman and his odd 
companion were both killed. Mr O. F. Berkeley 
made a liousehold pet of a young stoat, rendered 
motherless by his gun. Totie soon accommodated 
himself to circumstances, and would leave his cage 
to wash himself iu a finger-glass on the dinner- 
tahlc, trotting back again as soon as his ablutions 
were performed, taking a piece of sponge-cake 
with him. 

Sir Jolux Lubbock contrived to win the affection 
of a Syrian wasp ; hut the game was hardly worth 
the candle, or sufiicieutly entertaining to encourage 
others to follow suit; although it is said that, 
strong in the new feminine faith that what man 
does woman can do, three maiden sisters sought 
to relieve the tedium of singlc-hlesscdness by 
devoting their leisure to the domestication of 
English-bom wasps. Before a week was out, one 
fair experimentalist wore a largo blue patch over 
her left eye, another carried her right arm in a 
sling, the third was altogether lost to tlie sight of 
anxious friends, and all had come to the conclusion 
that wasp-taming was not their forte. Better taste 


and greater discretion were shewn, hy the lady, 
who, becoming possessed of two butterflies of 
different species in a chrysalis state,, resolved 
to try how far they would be amenable 4o 
kindness, and placed them for security in a 
glazed cabinet in her well-warmed bedroom. A 
few days before Christmas she was delighted by 
the appearance of a little yellow butterfly, hut 
was puzzled how to cater for the delicate creature. 
Taking a fairy-rose then in bloom, she dropped a 
little honey and rose-water in a blossom, and put 
the plant in the cabinet, and soon had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the butterfly take its first meal. 
In a fortnight it would leave the rose to settle on 
her h.and when she called it by its name Psyche, 
By-and-hy a peacock butterfly emerged into active 
life from the other chrysalis. 'The newcomer 
accepted the sensation of active life at once, and 
like its companion, delighted in being t^ed 
and sung to, both especially enjoying being waved 
in the air and danced up and down whilo 
quietly resting upon the hand of their mistress. 
Ui)on the coming of summer the cabinet was 
moved close to the window, and its doors thrown 
open. For some days neither of its tenants cared 
to venture beyond the window-sill, hut one bright 
afternoon their protectress ‘with many bitter tears’ 
beheld them take wing and join some wild com¬ 
panions in the garden; at night, however, they 
retiumcd to their lodgings. Next day they took 
the air again, and were not seen until September. 
One afternoon there came a hea"vy thunderatorm, 
and when it was over a yellow butterfly was found 
dead on the window-sill—which the lady, "with 
some warrant, lamented over as her own particular 
one; the ‘ peacock ’ too would seem to have met 
a like fate, for it was never seen again. 

The butterfly tamer had an eye for beauty, but 
ugliness is'no bar to a lady’s favour, so far as ani¬ 
mal pets are concerned. It "would be hard to find 
a more repulsive-looking reptile than the iguana, 
nevertheless the society of one afforded much 
pleasure to an American lady residing in Brazil 
Pedro, as he was called, was well provided with 
raw meat, bananas, and milk ; allowed to bask in 
his mistress’s room in the daytime, and to make 
liimscir cosy between the mattresses of her bed 
when the sun went down, ho cheerfully accepted 
the novel situation, like a wise iguana. His loving 
lady was wont to carry him abroad In her arms— 
a practice that kept acquaintances at a respectful 
distance—for, however they might pretend" to 
admire Pedro’s bcatllikc spots of black and white, 
his bright jewelled eyes, and elegant claws, they 
were careful not to make any near approaches. 
Nothing pleased Madame so much as to drop her 
pet without warning at the feet of flnsuspectiug 
gentlemen, and elicit from naval officers symptoms 
of terror such as would not have been drawn forth 
by an enemy’s broadside or a lee-shore. Of course 
I’cdro came to grief. Bambling one day unattended, 
he c.auic across * a marauding Frenchman,’ his 
owner’s maid arriving only in time to rescue his 
lifeless body. It ivas sent, "wrapped in black crape, 
to a neighbour with a weakness for fricasseed^ 
lizard; but having seen this especial one fontlled* 
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and caressed, he conid not find the appetite to eat 
it; and so Pedro was consigned to the earth instead 
of the pot. 

De Candolle tells of a fair Switzer who, un¬ 
mindful of Bed Biding Hood’s sad fate, made a 
companion of a young wolf, and hod the melan¬ 
choly satisfaction of seeing the fond beast full 
dead at her feet in a paroxysm of joy at her return 
home after a long absence. But although one 
wolf was faithful found, it does not follow that 
the fair sex are justified in going to the forest or 
jungle for pets. The proprietress of a loving 
leopard that came rcguhuly to her chamber door 
in uie dead of the night, and howled loudly enough 
to wake the Seven Sleepers, until its luislrcss 
turned out of bed ami quieted her disturber with 
an offering of warm milk, might well doubt if 
she hatl bestowed her affection wisely. Such 
favourites, however kindly they take to domesti¬ 
cation, are very undesirable additions to an orderly 
establishment." When Captain Burton was domi¬ 
ciled in Syria, the famous traveller left the 
management of his live-stock to his wife, and 
under her fostering care that department assumed 
formidable proportions. Not content with horses 
and goats, a camel, turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, 
and pigeons, Mrs Burton must have her own 
especial pets—a white donkey, a young St Beniard 
dog, four English terriers, a Kurdith puppy, a 
snow-white Persian cat, a lamb, and a leopard. 
The last-named, according to the lady’s account, 
became the pet of the household ; which it de¬ 
served to be, if the household abhorred a quiet 
life, for the leopard behaved much after the 
manner of the gazelle wliose owner sang : 

He riled the dog, annoyed the oat. 

And scared the goldtinch into fits; i 

He Imtted throiigli iiiy newest hat, 

And tore my manuscript to bits! 

Mrs Barton, with pretty good grace, confe.sses 
her husband liad fair cause for saying his liapjiy 
famOy reminded him of the House that Jack 
built: for tlie fowls and pigeons ate the seeds 
and destroyed the flowers; the cat fed upon the 
pigeons, the dogs worried the cat; while the idol 
of the household harried the goats until one of 
them drowned itself in sheer disgust, and frightened 
the donkey and camel by jumping upon their 
backs, and indulging in .a shrieking solo, horrible 
enough to scare any animal of a well-regulated 
mind into madness. 

Lady HomVjy, while ambassadress at Constan¬ 
tinople, obtaineil, as she thought, a Turkish street 
dog, with whom she was soon on the best of terms. 
Introducing her pet to a gentleman who knew a 
dog when he saw one, he exclaimed : That’s no 
dog; it is a common brute of a wild jackal! ’ 
‘Well,’ rejoined the enlightened lady, ‘anyhow, 

I have lamed him, and dog or jackal, don’t mean 
to part with Jiim ! ’ 

It was to her husband that Mr Frank Buckland 
was indebted for the Kurdish dog, whoso prowess 
delighted him, despite the trouble entiiiled by its 
exhibition ; for Arslan, imbued with the notion 
that he was created to rid the earth of his kind, 
conscientiously tried to fulfil his mission by kill¬ 
ing every dog so unlucky as to cross his path. 
Fortunately for his master’s serenity, Arslan’s iin- 
^in^ attentions were confined to his own species; 
otherwise there would have been anytlung but 


joy in the house of Buckland, since that general 
lover of animal-kind was never yet withoiit pet 
bears, beavers, or monkeys, calculated to excite 
the ire of a brave dog; and priding himself 
upon the brown rats, black rats, piebald rats, and 
white rats with pink eyes, which swarmed to the 
door of tlieir cage to welcome his coming, ami 
allowed him to handle them os he listed, while at 
the advent of a stranger _ they were up on their 
hind-legs in fighting position instanter. 

Much, however, as he loved them, they in¬ 
creased and multiplied so quickly that Mr Buckland 
was by cruel necessity compelled, now and again, 
to carry a bagful away wherewith to regale the 
snakes of the Zoologiail (Jardens ; a method ^ of 
riddance unavailable to the gentleman who tried 
his hand at porcupine-petting, and found the 
creature thoroughly deserved Bhakspeare’s epithet 
of ‘fretful,’ its inquisitiveness and restlessness 
rendering it the must unxileasant of all quadru¬ 
pedal pets. 

Strange pets usually come to some untimely end ; 
as Miller Luke says, ‘ Tilings out o’ natur never 
thrive.’ But your utiimal lover need not go far 
afield for worthy objects upon which to expend his 
kind care, for he was a wise man who wrote, ‘ If 
we were to pet our useful and hanb-working aui- 
nials, we should liud it both to our credit and 
advantage.’ 

THE LEAF PROrilETIC. 

77,/> >/ v,r —X xly'ar — f^nme time —A'n cr. 

IIuw I langhed iit some (iiio’s folly, 

As in ]il;ty he read my fortiin'!. 

On a Icnf of shining holly. 

‘Xkxt Ycaii ! ’ said the loaf prophetic ; 

‘Aext year,’ softly whispered 101110 one, 

While I said, with voice corjuettish : 

‘I shall wed next year with no one. 

‘Christm'H come.?, and Cliristma.i ;oeth; 

You .shall see —for I have s.aid it— 

When the next year’s Ohristnias nometh, 

It shall find me still unwedded.’ 

• • • • • 

But tho Spring-time came with blossoms. 

Left a Imd so sweetly hidden, 

Wliicli the perfumed hreuth of Summer 
Fanned into a flower unhidden. 

And when Autiiiiiii'.s golden glory 

Gleamed o’er fields nud purple he.ither. 

Then our love reached ils fiilfilunnl 
Wlicii two h;<nJ.s were clasped together. 

And the fio.-.ts and snows of Winter 
Brouglit us not one thought of sadnes-s, 

Fot the outer desolation 

&Iadc more hright the inner gladness. 

Christmas ciimc ! and some one fastened 
1 n my liair n leaflet golden : 

‘ Wear this as a T>enaDC.c, darling. 

For tho sake of memories olden.’ 

n. s. w. 


Printed niid I’liblislied by W. & R. CnAMUEHS, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Itow, I.UXUO.X, and IKIO High Htreut, KniNBUatlll. 
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HYGEIA; A MODEL CITY OF HEALTH. 
A EEMARKABLE attempt has been made to bring 
into one focus numerous suggestions put forth 
within the last few years by social improvers 
and sanitary reformers. These suggestions, as 
our readers are aware, take a very wide range. 
Matters relating to water-supply, drainage, dis¬ 
posal of refuse, lighting, ventilation, dry founda¬ 
tions and dry walls to houses, stoves and fireplaces, 
cookery and kitchen arrangements, washing and 
drying appliances, cleanliness of person and of 
garments, cleanliness of rooms and of bedding, 
special arrangements for unwholesome but neces¬ 
sary trades and employments, provision for the 
sick that may not be perilous to other persons, 
moderation in diet and regimen, avoidance of 
vicious indulgences—aU these and many other 
subjects have engaged the attention .of thoughtful 
persona in a marked degree ; and it can be indis¬ 
putably shewn that the annual dcatb-ratc is lowered 
in districts where improvements in such matters 
have been extensively adopted. Mr Edwin Chad¬ 
wick, perhaps the chief worker in this laudable 
direction, is so confident in the eventual success of 
such endeavours, tliat he announces the possibility 
of building a city that shall have any assignable 
death-rate or annual mortality, from ii maximum 
of fifty or more in a thousand to a minimum of 
five or less in a thousand. Dr B. W. Richardson, 
a physician and physiologist of eminence, has 
token hold of Mr Chadwick’s idea, and sketched 
the plan of a city that shall shew the lowest rate 
of mortality. No such city—we need hardly say 
—exists, and he has neither the time nor the 
means to build one ; but his purpose is to shew 
that it can be done, whenever public opinion is 
ripe for it. 

Dr Richardson, in an Address to the Social 
Science Association, afterwards published in a 
separate form, speaks of his llygeia or City of 
Health in the present tense, as if it already existed. 
This is done for vividness of description and brevity 
of language, and will be understood by the reader 
in the proper sense. 


Hygeia, then, is a city for a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. (The main principles could be worked 
out in a mneh smaller community, but in a less 
complete form.) It has twenty ^ousand houses 
ou an area of four thousand acres of ground; 
apparently rather densely populated, but not too 
much so when good sanitary arrangements are 
adopted. There are no very Ipfty houses. In 
busy thoroughfares, where shops are required, 
there are three stories or floors over the shops; 
and some of the best streets in private or ‘ west- 
end’ neighbourhoods have four stories in all; but 
in others the general number is three. Under¬ 
ground living-rooms and kitchens there ore none; 
instead of these, every house is built upon arches 
of brickwork, which form channels of ingress for 
fresh air, and of egress for all that is required to 
be got rid of. Running along beneath each main 
street is a railway for the transport of heavy com¬ 
modities. All the streets arc wide enough to admit 
plenty of cheerful sunlight and fresh air, and rows 
of trees are planted between the foot-ways and 
carriage-ways; the carriage-ways are paveid with 
wood set in asphalt, and the foot-ways with stone 
pavements ten feet wide. Tramways are not per¬ 
mitted, as they cut up the roadway; emuibuses 
above ground and railways below will suffice 
instead. . ' 

All the interspaces between the hacks of the 
houses arc laid out as gardens. Churches, hospitals, 
theatres, banks, lecture-rooms, and oilier public ac 
large buildings, follow the same alignment as the 
houses in the streets, but all detached; apd every 
one flunked by a garden-space, however narrow. 

There is no occasion for those unsightly con¬ 
comitants of Loudon sanitation, scaiflengers’ carts. 
The accumulation of mud and dirt in the streets is 
washed away every day througli side-openinj^ into 
subways, and is with the sewage conveyed to a 
destination apart from the dty; there are neither 
gratings nor open drains; and there are no 'gutter 
children,’ because there are no gutters for children 
to paddle and dabble in, and because we may hope 
that, eventually, ‘young Arabs’ will disa^ear 
from our towns. 
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There being no rooms or offices whatever below 
tile levd of the street, how, it may be asked, are 
the domestic onangements carried on) The 
kitchens and offices are at tho top of the house 
instead of the bottom. Plenty of light and venti¬ 
lation are thus obtaiaed; while hot odours, being 
lighter than common air, pass away without con¬ 
taminating the living and sleeping apartments. 
All the larger houses are provided with lifts, up 
which proYisions and stores can be conveyed. As 
there is a constant service of water, available to 
the highest story of every house, the kitchen 
boiler may be kept constantly filled; hot water 
from the boiler can be distributed by conducting 
pipes to the lower rooms, as well as cold water 
from the tank or cistern—an inestimable advantage, 
especially in bed-rooms. Every floor or story has 
a sink foi waste water, whereby the carrying of 
the imcomfortable slop-p^ up and down stairs is 
rendered unnecessary. The scullery, adjoining the 
kitchen, has an opening to the dust-shaft; and so 
have the several floors or stories, every opening 
being provided with a sliding-door or shutter. 
The dust-bin, into which the shaft descends, is 
under the basement of the house. The roof of 
I the bouse is nearly flat, paved with asphalt or, 
tiles; it serves either os a pleasant little garden j 
or as a drying-ground for clothes—the wherewithal 
for a lannd^ being provided in connection with 
the scullery. 

'Hie houses are built of a kind of brick which 
has the following sanitary advantages—glazed, so 
as to be impermeable to water and moisture ; per¬ 
forated, so as m admit of circulation of fre^ air 
through the very substance of the walls; glazed 
in diflerent colours for the interior of the rooms, 
thereby dispensing with the necessity for })amt, 
paper-hanging, or whitewash, and affording scope 
lor tasteful design in the selection and arrangement 
of the tints; smooth and hard, so os to be easily 
cleaned by washing; and some of them flattened 
into tiles for more convenient use os ceilings. 
Sea-sand is excluded from the mortar employed, 
on account of its tendency to imbibe and exude 
moisture. The chimneys, arranged on a plan 
prepared by Mr Spencer '\Vells, are all connected 
with central shafts ; the smoke, drawn into these 
shafts, is passed through a gas-furnace to destroy 
the free carbon, and Anally discharged colourless 
into the open air. ‘ At the expense of a small 
smoke-rate, the city is free from raised chimneys 
and the intolerable nuisance of smoke.’ On tlie 
landing of the middle or second stories is a 
bath-room, supplied with hot and cold water 
from the Mtchen above. The houses being built 
on arched subway's, great facilities exist for 
the admission of gas and water into the several 
domiciles, and for the exit of sewage and refuse. 
All plj^ are laid along the subways, and up 
thence into the houses; and workmen have easy 
access to these subways for the adjustment and 
repair of the several pipes. Abundance of water 
is at hand for flushing the sewers, which are laid 
along the floor of the subwa^a All the domestic 
offices of every kind being within the four walls of 
the house itself, there ore none of these unsightly 
outhonare which so much disfigure most of our 
towml^ apd so greatly lessen the available gardeu- 


is kept bright and clean by the old-fashioned bees¬ 
wax and turpentine, the centre only of the floor 
b^g carpets or otherwise covered. In the bed¬ 
rooms twelve hundred cubic feet of space is allowed 
for each sleeper; and all unnecessary articles of 
furniture, bedding, and dress are excluded—^the 
use of a bedroom as a lumber-room being a 
fertile source of weakened health to tho inmates. 
The lift already spoken of, for conveying provisions 
and stores to the upper story of me house, is a 
simple affair: a shaft runs up in the party-wall 
between two houses, and in this a basket-lift is 
raised by a rope ; while side-openings connect this 
lift with the middle story or stories. The living- 
rooms have the open cheerful fireplace whiw 
English folks so much prefer to the closed stoves 
of many continentBl countries; but at the-back of 
tho fire-grate is an air-box communicating by a 
passage with the open air, and by another opening 
with the room; the heated iron box draws in fresh 
[ air from without, and diffuses it in the upper part 
of the room—on a plan similar to that devised by 
Captain Galton. 

Walking through the streets, what kind of aspect 
does Ilygeia present 'I There is an absence of 

E laces for the sale of spirituous liquors. Whether 
y permissive bills or by temperance pledges, this 
kind of abstinence is so far enforced ; and a drunk- 
aril would be forced out of the city by the frown 
of public opinion. Another moral restraint which, 
however, is one extremely difficult to impose—\ve 
will mention in Dr Bichardson’s own language, 
as it ovideutly expresses lus opinion as a physician : 

‘ As smoking and drinking go largely together—as 
the two practices were, indeed, original exchanges 
of social degradations between the civilised man 
and tho savage (the savage getting very much tho 
worst of the bargain)—so do the practices largely 
disappear together. Pipe and glass, cigar and 
sherry-cobbler, like the Siamese twins who could 
ouly live connected, have both died out in our 
model city. Tobacco, by for the most innocent 
partner of thS firm, Uvea, us it perhaps deserved 
to do, a little the longest; but it passed away, and 
the tobacconist’s counter, like the dram counter, 
ha.s disappeared.’ 

The streets have plenty of life and movement in 
them, but a minimum of rattling jarring noises, 
owing to the heavy traffic being conducted through 
the underground railways. Most of the principal 
factories are at a short distance from tiie city ; as 
are also large clusters of workrooms let out singly. 
A workman can have a workroom on payment of 
a moderate weekly rent; in it he can work os 
many hoars as he pleases, but must not make it his 
home. Each block is under the charge of a super¬ 
intendent, and under the supervision of a sanitary 
inspector. The artisan goes away from his home i 
to work, like the lawyer, the merchant, or the 
banker. There might appear to he some waste of 
time in this arrangement; but it is more than i 


. In the living-rooms an oak margin of floor 
about two feet wide extends round the room;'this 


generally, that men and women who ore engined 
in industrial callings, such ns tdloring, shoe- 
making, dressmaking, loce-making, and the lik^ 
work at their own nonies among their cMdren. 
Tliat this is a common cause of disease is well 
understood. I have myself seen the half-made 
riding-habit that was ultimately to clothe some 
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wealthy damsel rejoicing in her morninff ride, act 
ae the coverlet of a poor tailor’s child stricken 
with malignant scarlet fever. These things must 
be, in the ordinary course of events under our 
present bad STOtem, In the model system we have 
m our mind^ eye, these dangers are met by the 
simple provision of workmen’s offices or work¬ 
rooms.’ 

Public laundries are a feature in Hygeia. If the 
washing of a small famOy is done at home, the 
housewife knows with what she has to deal; but 


the linen from the bed or the body of some sufferer | 
from a contagious malady. Some of the most fatal 
outbreaks of disease are known to have been com¬ 
municated in this manner. To avoid these evils, 
public laundries are established in the outskirts of 
Hygeia, each with an extensive diynng-ground, and 
all under sanitary inspection. 

There is no one gigantic hospital, nor any 
hospital for sj)ecial diseases—with perhaps one or 
two exceptions. Numerous small hospitals are 
distributed equidistant tliroughout the city; eacli 
constructed according to the most approved and 
efficient plan, and surrounded by its own open 
grounds. One of these would stiflice for about 
five thousand inhabitants. The current system 
of large hospitals is abandoned, as being equivaletit 
to ‘ warehousing diseases on the largest possible 
scale wLUe special hospitals are deemed unneces¬ 
sary—‘ as if the different organs could walk .out of 
tlie body and present themselves for separate treat¬ 
ment’ Each hospital lias an ambulance ready to 
be sent out to bring any injured persons to the 
institution ; the ambulance drives straight into 
the hos pital , where a bed of the same height on 
silent wniSs receives the patient, and conveys him 
or her to a ward. The staff is so appoint^ that 
every medical man in the city. has in turn the 
advantage of hospital practice ; whereby the best 
medical and surgical skill is fairly equalised tlirongh 
the whole community. 

Homes for little children are abundant. In 
these the destitute young arc carefully treated by 
intelligent nurses; so that mothers, following tlieir 
daily callings, are enabled to leave their children 
under efficient care. 

In a city so organised, it is believed that in¬ 
sanity would be very small in amount, and that a 
few small special establishments would suffice for 
its treatment. For the same reason huge buildings 
as workhouses for the destitute would he neither 
desirable nor necessary; small well-managed estab¬ 
lishments, with useful work for all who are not 
really incapacitated, will be better both for the 
unfortunates themselves and for the ratepayers of 
the city. Ablution-baths, swimming-baths, play- 
^unds, gymnasia, public libraries, public schools, 
line-art schools, and lecture-halls, are good and 
plentiful in Hygeia. 

At a distance from the city are the water and 
gas works, and the scwage-pnmping works. The 
water, drained from a river unpolluted by sewage, 
is filtered, and conveyed to the houses through 
iron (not lead) pipes. The sewage, brought from 
the city partly by ite own flow and partly by 
pumping apparatus, is conveyed away to well- 
drainecl sewage-farms at a distance, where it is 
utilised as a fertiliser. Scavengers traverse the 


streets in early morning, and remove all refuse 
from roads, pavements, yards, and stables in 
covered vans to the sewage-tann. 3Tie public 
slaughter-houses, at some distance frnm the dity, 
are under the control of inspectors, who examine 
all animals before being killed for food; and pain¬ 
less slaughtering, which is now known to be prac¬ 
ticable, is adopted. The city cemetery is artificially 
made of fine carboniferous earth, on which vege¬ 
tation springs up quickly. The dead, either in 
shrouds or in baskets or cradles of wicker-work, 
are placed in the earth, and vegetation soon covers 
them; and anything in the nature of a monu- 
luented slab or inscribed stone is placed in a 
spacious covered hall built for the purpose. The 
burial system is thus a compromise between the 
old graveyard usages to which England has been 
accustomed for a thousand years or more, and the 
very un-English process of cremation whieh has 
a few advocates among us. 

Such is Hygeia, the imaginary City of Health. 
Dr llichardson states his reasons for thinking that 
mortality would lessen to eight per thousand per 
annum in the first generation, in a community 
thus domiciled and organised; and afterwards 
lessen to five per thousand. He says, to the 
audience he addressed: ‘ Do not, I pray you, wake 
up as from a mere dream. The details of the city 
exist; they have been worked out by the pioneers 
of sanitary science; 1 am but as a draughtsman 
who has drawn out a plan, which you in your 
wisdom can modify, improve, perfect’ Whether 
by speculative landowners, architects, and builders, 
or by social reformers who have no interested or 
professional motives, a scheme has been brought 
forward for a City of Health to be called Hygeopolu, 
somewhere on the Sussex coast; but it is only in 
the rough, without any detail of ‘ ways and means.’ 
We fear that tho whole project is little better than 
a dream. It is certain that a city such as Dr 
Eichardson portrays in imaginatiou could not be 
established without a revolution in our social 
habits ; that a species of communism would sup¬ 
plant a good deal of individual enterprise; and 
that the local rates, however imposed and however 
collected, would be enormously heavy. Neverthe¬ 
less, many of the suggestions are admirable, and 
could be singly worked out in most of our existing 
towns. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPIER UI.—rUTTING. 

On opening the envelope sent to me by Mr 
Wentworth, I found a five-pound note, and a few 
words to the effect that Mr FarrM desired to do 
what was usual in the way of paying all expenses 
incidental to the journey and so forth, •whicli 
might be incurred by the lady who accepted the 
eng^ement. • 

How can words express my appreciation of the 
good fortuue which had come to me ? I sat think¬ 
ing over it in deep thankfulness; realisiug its 
blessedness in the sudden renewal of frith, and 
hope, and trust which it had brought to my faint¬ 
ing spirit. Then 1 presently recollected amat had 
to be done, and went down-staiis and japped at 
the door of the baok-parlour, which was my Jand-, 
lady’s sitting-room. 

1 occupied one room at the top of the.house at 
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tiie modest rental of five shillings n <week, slipping 
in and out on sufferance, as it were; and I had 
hitherto seen very little of Mrs Sowler, sending 
down my week’s rent and receiving the receipt by 
the small maid Becky. Becky had not yet arrived 
at Idle dignity of waiting upon the first or second 
floor lodgers; being onfy a drudge to the other 
servants, of whom I had seen as little as of their 
niistiess. Indeed 1 had no right to expect much 
in the way of attendance for the sum I paid. 
Such small services' as I had received from Becky 
had been for the most part rendered from good¬ 
will, and so to speak snrrcptitionsly, os was the 
little I had been able to do lor her. There was a 
sort of freemasonry between us. We had been 
some little comfort to each other in a quiet way, 
and without injury to any one else ; it being under¬ 
stood that complaining or ill speaking was undig¬ 
nified, and beneath people wtio knew how to 
endure. We simply hel^d each otlier to make 
the best of the position we found ourselves in. 

Mrs Sowler, who had been a ladies’ maul, had 
married the butler in the family she lived -with, 
and they had invested their joint savings in furnish¬ 
ing a lodging-house. She was a very great person¬ 
age in the eyes of Becky, who had great reverence 
for elegance of attire, and considered it quite 
natural to be ‘ a bit set up, when you were dressed 
better than your neighbours.’ 

From the little I had seen of Mrs Sowler 1 
jndged her to be sufficiently ‘set up;’ but that in 
no way offended me. 

Obeying a request to enter, I opened the door 
and walked in. Mrs Sowler had half-risen from 
her seat; but at sight of me she sank languidly 
back again. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Miss—Miss’- 

‘Haddon,’ I smilingly suggested, taking a scat 
nnbidden. ‘I have come to pay iny ne.xt week’s 
Tent, and to say that I am going away, and sliall 
not require my room after to-morrow morning, M is 
Sowler.’ 

‘Going away!’ she repeated, in a somewhat 
raised voice. ‘I am sure you’ve had notliiug to 
complain of here. Very few houses such as this 
let rooms at five shillings a week, with a member 

of parliament on the first floor, and a- Why, 

it’s worth five shillings to any one who wants to 
be thought respectable, to have letters addressed 
here ! Not that it makes any difference. A paltry 
five shillings a week is not of much consequence to 
me, of course; and if you are not satisfied, you are 
quite welcome to go as soon as ’- 

‘ But I am, and always have been satisfied, Mrs 
Sowler. I can assure you I have quite appreciated 
the advantage of having a respectable shelter at 
so small a cost. It is not that ’- 

‘ Then what is it ? I think I have a right to ask 
that much?’ said Mrs Sowler, looking as though 
there was no exaggeration in certain rumours 
which had reached me to the effect that the part¬ 
ings with her lodgers were not always got through 
in the most amicable way, ‘ If Becky has been 
saucy’- 

‘ No, indeed ; she has ’—I was going to say, 

< been extremely good to me ; ’ but reflected in time 
tiiat Becky’s goodness to me might not impress her 
mistress po favourably as it did me, so quietly added 
^^ ^one quite m much for me as I had any right 
to expect, Mrs Sowler. I nm leaving simply because 
t have sncceeded iq obtaining a situation.’ 


‘A situation 1 0 indeed 1' ejaculated Mis Sowler, 
sinking languidly back into her seat again; 
graciously imding: ‘Well, you have conducted 
yourself in a quiet respectable way since yon have 
been here, and I hope you will do well’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs Sowler;’ putting down the 
money for the week’s rent as I spoke. 

* Good-evening; I will send a receipt up by one 
of the servants. And if Becky can be of any 
assistance in cording your boxes or what not, I 
have no objection.’ 

‘ I am muchjobliged. Good-evening, Mrs Sowler.’ 

Having thus taken leave of my landlady, I 
informed Becky—who had returned with her 
purchases, still m a state of wotxderment at my 
extravagance—of my intended departure. 

‘ I thought there was something the matter!’ she 
ejaculated, sitting down on the edge of my small 
bedstead and gazing forlornly at me, as the tears 
began to make for themselves a channel down the 
poor grimed cheeks. 

‘ I have found a home, Becky,’ I said gently. 

‘ I know I ought to be glail, for you could never 
have bore going on much longer like this j but I 
can't be just yet. 0 Miss Haddon, dear, it isn’t 
your mending my stockings and things; please 
don’t think it’s because of that.’ 

‘ I do not think it, Becky. I am sure you care 
for me as much as 1 do for you, and we will both 
tty to prove our friendship by sparing each other 
as muen as possible at parting.’ 

. ‘ You will soon find other people - lots.’ 

‘ I shall find no one who will make me forget an 
old friend.’ 

‘ 0 miss, how can I he your friend ?' 

‘ You have been my only one here, Beckj*. But 
we will now put away sentiment, and ti'y to make 
tlic most of the afternoon. You are to be my 
company.’ 

‘Me!’ 

‘ Yes. Go down to Mrs Sowler; give my com¬ 
pliments to her, and say 1 shall be much obliged if 
she will kindly allow you to spend the rest of the 
day with me.’ 

‘ No good,’ returned Becky, with a very decided 
shake of the head. , 

‘ Tell Mrs Sowler that I have a dress and a few 
other things to spare which we might easily alter 
to fit you,’ I replied, feeling that that was the best 
way of appealing to Mrs Sowler's feelings. Becky 
had been taken from the miserable home of a 
drunken mother out of charity, as she was very 
frequently reminded, and was not as yet considered 
to have any claim to wages ; depending upon such 
odds and ends in the way of clothes as fortune 
might bring her. 

She was quick enough to see that I hod hit upon 
the best meam of inducing her mistress to con¬ 
sent ; and at once went down to make the request. 
It was graciously granted ; and Becky presently 
retarned with the front of her hair well greased, 
and her face red and shining from hasty friction 
with soap and water and a rough towel, which was 
o-s much preparation for being company as she had 
it in her power to make. 

1 liad some little difficulty at first to induce her 
to share my feast. She resolutely turned her eyes 
away from the cake. ‘ I’m not hungry, thank yon, 
miss.’ 

But I soon succeeded in proving to her that I 
should enjoy it a great deal more with her assistance, 
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and tiiat mucli vould have to bo wasted without. 
‘Think of havine to throw plumcake awav, you 
know, Becky’—plumcake being an acknowledged 
weakness of Becky’s. Her scruples once overcome, 
Becky and I feasted in good earnest^ enjoying our 
strong tea and all the rest of it in the most con¬ 
vivial manner. She at first tried bard not to laugh 
at my little jests, with, I fancy, the notion that 
laughter was not proper for the occasion. But I 
soon had her stumng her handkerchief into her 
mouth, and burying her head in the bed, to prevent 
the sound reaching the other lod^rs, in the old 
fashion. Such very small j okes did for Becky, and 
I was not going to have my first tea-party made 
flat and dismah Afterwards we passed a pleasant 
evening patching and contriving. 

*0 Miss Haddon, do you think you’d better? 
Are you qiiite sure you can afiTord it;? ’ again and 
again ejaculated Becky, quite overwhelmed by the 
mognificeuce of the gifts, and afraid I should after¬ 
wards suffer for the want of such trea.sures. 

I smilingly unlocked two of the largest boxes, 
and shewed her the contents—my w'edding outfit, 
which had remained untouched, so far as linen 
and so forth w'ent, for eight years. Fortunately 
for me, the fashion seemed to be veering round 
again to that which it was when they were 
purchased, and the two dresses 1 had carefully 
preserved os too good for ordinary wear, would 
serve me for best at Mr Farrar’s, until money was 
due to me. 

‘ ’They are clothes ! ’ exclaimed Becky, looking 
in extreme surprise at the little heaps of linpn and 
what not. 

‘ What did you think my boxes contained, 
Becky ? ’ 1 inquired in some amusement. 

‘Well, we knowed you paid for everything 
you had ; but missis said you’d never be 'living 
a-most upon dry broad if there was much left in 
your boxes ; and as to their being heavy, master 
said bricks would do that! ’ 

It was impossible to divest Becky’s mind of tlie 
idea that I had suddenly become recklessly and 
extravagantly generous, as her heap of belongings 
increased ; and -when 1 added a small bo.x to 
contain them, with a key, her gratitude knew no 
hounds. 

‘ My very own 1 What’s give me is my own ; 
isn’t it, Miss Haddon, dear V 

I was very decided about that. 

‘And if I was to run away in them, it would not 
be thieving, would it?’ 

‘ No ; it would not be thieving ; but I should be 
very sorry if you were to run away, for then I 
should not be able to find you, in case I am able 
to obtain a situation for you near me, b 3 '-and-bj'. 
It would be wiser os well as braver to endure a 
little longer, Becky.’ At which Becky screwed 
up her mouth, and gave mo a little nod, which T 
knew meant enduring and staying. 

Thus pleasantly was spent my last evening in 
the small room where I nad many a time passed 
half the night anxiously speculating upon the 
chances of being able to earn sufficient to keep 
me. It had seemed but a forlorn-hope answering 
that advertisement, without being able to offer any 
testimony of previous experience. But I was 
becoming desperate, knowing that if I once began 
to sell my small belongings in order to obtun 
food, it would very soon be out of my power to 
accept an engagement, should one offer. 

P- - - 
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I set forth for the railway station the next morn¬ 
ing on better terms with myself and- the world 
than I had been for many a long day, Becky and 
I comforting each other at jxirting jrith a amile 
instead of a tear, as we had agreed to do. 

What was my new home going to be like ? The 
only impression which had been conveyed to me 
about Mr Farrar had been that he was rich and 
libcml. Mr Wentworth had given me no clue to 
the characters of either father or daughter beyond 
saying that the former was liberal and the latter 
sensitive. Liberality seemed to speak for itself; 
but sensitiveness might or might not he a charm, 
according to circumstances. A refined, self-depre- 
ciativc nature is not sensitive from the same cause 
as is a self-loving one; and unfortunately it is not 
the latter kind of sensitiveness which is least prev¬ 
alent. But 1 comforted myself with the reflec¬ 
tion that they must indeed be difficult to please, 
if oue BO desirous of finding a home as 1 was 
could not please them. 

CHAPTER IV.—FAinviEW. 

The station at which I stopped was about twelve 
miles from town, and 1 found that Fairview was 
distant a short drive from thence. I took the 
advice of the driver of a solitary fly in waiting, 
and engaged it to convey me and my logg^e, 
instead of having the latter sent, and walking, as I 
had intended to do. ‘ They ’ll charge you eighteen- 
pence for the barrow up to Fairview, and I ^ take 
you and the luggage too for half-a-ciown, miss,’ 
said the man, in a fraternal kind of way, which 
seemed to indicate that he understood the cause of 
my hesitation, and put the case accordingly. 

Veiy curiously did I gaze about me as the fly 
jogged slowly through jiart of a primitively built 
little village, and turned into a liigh-road, rising 
ground the whole way. I caught sight of some 
exquisite bits of Kentish scenery; beautifully 
wooded hill and dale, with pieturesq^ue-looking 
homc-steads dotted about it; and pictured to myself 
a delightful old family house to match the scene— 
a gable end or mullioned window appearing here 
and there amidst grand old elms, with rooks 
cawing about them. Dwelling upon this picture, 
I did not notice that we had left the main road, 
and turned into a newly-made one branching from 
it, leading to the top of a hilL It was only as 
the fly turned sharply in at some showy-looking 
lodge gates that’an enormous structure of bricks 
and mortar—a modern palace—met my view. 
Even as I was driven round the sweep, something, 
which I then tried to persuade myself was size 
and grandeur, nut to which I now give a different 
name, jarred upon me, and dispelled all my rosy 
visions of a country home. 

A man-servant came out to see to my lugga^ 
looking somewhat surprised at my paying the 
driver myself, and methodically "counting my 
boxes before ascending the steps. At the htdf- 
door I was received by another servant, and con¬ 
ducted to what he termed the library—a largo and 
lofty room, famished in costly modem fashion. 
‘But where were the books?' 1 asked myself, 
gazing around. How jealously they were guonied, 
if they were kept in those closed and lined book¬ 
cases ! There was not a book nor a p&per to be 
seen, and all the elaborate appliances for%tad^ 
looked new and entirely unused. I could only 
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suppose that Mr Farrar had taken a dislike to the 
. loom, and gathered his favourite authors about 
hiia in some cosy study^ vhere ideas would flow 
more freely. 

I sat waiting, aa patiently as might be, for about 
ten minutes, when toe man-servant looked into the 
room: * Will you come this way, if you please, 
miss V 

I rose and went across the ball, where he threw 
open a door smd ushered me into a laige drawing- 
xwm, gorgeous with .amber satin hangings, and 
gilded furniture, immense pier-glasses, and every 
conceivable expenditure in the way of decoration. 
Still no one to be seen! It almost looked as 
though I had been taken from room to room in 
order that 1 should be duly impressed with the 
Fairview grandeur. But I presently found that 
there wqto other things besides furniture in the 
room; beautiful svorks of art, collected from all parts 
of the world. Indeed they were in such excess os 
to destroy the general effect, by fatiguing the ejie. 
One longed to isolate them from their too brilliant 
I surroundings and examine them at leisure. 

I had contrived to forget where I was and what 
I had brought me them, in examining some treasures 
' on an engraving-stand, when the man again made 
lua appearance; ‘Mr Farrar will be glad to see 
you, if you will please to step this way, miss.’ 

Mr Farrar at last! I rose and followed the 
servant across the hall again, feeling anything but 
as calm and collected as I tried to appear. I was, 
in fact, oppressed with a sudden dread lest I should 
not find favour in Mr Farrar’s sight, and llie 
consciousness that when I had given the change 
out of the note to him, 1 did not possess sufficient 
money of my own to pay my fare back to my old 
lodgings again. I suppose the self-restraint which 
was necessary to conceal ray anxiety made me j 
appear to greater disadvantage than usual. Wliat- 
cver the cause, I w'as veiy soon made to under¬ 
stand that first impressions were unfavourable to ' 
me. ! 

‘I did not expect you to arrive so early. Miss 
Haddon,’ were toe fiist wonls, not very graciously 
uttered, which met my ears os the doors closed 
behind me. 

‘ I thought it best to come at once, Mr Farrar, 
in case you should require ’- 

‘0 yes ; very right—very right and proper.’ 

The haul en has in the tone strengthened me 
in a moment, bracing my nerves as suavity and 
gentleuess would not have done. 

‘I presume you have heard from Mr Wentworth 
respecting — 

‘Yes, 0 yes; I received a letter this morning 
apprising me of his success in finding a lady to 
act as chaperon to Miw Farrar. Pray be seated, 
Miss—0 yes—Iladdon, Miss Haddon. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I am just at present an invalid. It is that, 
in fact, which nece'^tates the engaging a lady to 
act as chaperfln to MisS Farrar.’ 

Miss iarrar ag.iiu; not his child; not his 
motherless girl, but Miss Farrar! I bowed, 
leaving him to proceciL 

‘Not that she is the only lady here ; my—sister 
resides with me, Muss Haddon. But she—in point 
of foot, she belongs to the old school, and therefore 
is not altogether fitted—that is, slie is independent 
^ anything of the kind, and does not care to 
undertake the duties required. I came to the 
conclusion that a somewhat younger lady would 


be more fitted for the office, and 'consequently 
begged my friend, Mr Wentworth, to unwrtake 
the selection of a lady for me.’ He pansed a 
moment, then went on, half interrogatively, I 
thought ‘He understoew that it was a desidera¬ 
tum that the lady should bo one accustomed to 
the best society, and in other xespedB a suitable 
companion for a young lady who will, at a ftiture 
period, be the wife of a man of, famify holding a 
distinguished position in the world.’ 

This was serions. A lady accustomed to the 
best society, and capable of inducting a young girl 
into the mysteries (they were mysteries' to me) of 
fashionable life. The only society I had been 
accustomed to was that to be found in my dear 
mother’s sick-room, and such faded gentility os 

I ieople who live about in second-class lodgings are 
ikeV to meet with. Undoubtedly my mother was 
a gentlewoman, and Philip a gentlemp accord¬ 
ing to my creed; but what society might -think 
about it 1 did not know. 

I anxiously debated the matter in my own mind 
for a lew moments. Was 1 ,{ustified in accepting 
j the position ? What if I gave Mr Farrar an exact 
account of my past life, and left him to decide 7 I 
could have done so without a moment’s hesitation 
to Mr Wentworth. But I very quickly came to 
the conclusion that it ivould not do here. The 
cold, calculating eyes, narrow brow, and heavy, 
loose lips, seemed to indicate a very different char¬ 
acter to that of his friend; and it was therefore 
probable that he had a very different standard as 
to what constitutes a gentlewoman. Then there 
arose the dilficulty—could I satisfy my own con¬ 
science in the m.atter? which presently brought 
me back again to the question, what constitutes 
a gentlewoman 7 and I resolved to make the 
attemj)t. 

He had been drumming his fingers on the arms 
of his chair, waiting, I suppose, rather impatiently 
for some sort of rejoiniler to his jieroration ; bnt I 
was obliged to think the matter carefully over in 
my own mind, and he had to wait a few momenta. 
He was probably not in the habit of being kept 
waiting for a reply, as ho went on in a somewhat 
irritated tone: ‘Mr Wentworth informs me that 
you are well connected. Miss Haddon 7 ’ 

The very best speech he could have mode, in the 
way of leading up to what I Iclt obliged to say, and ; 
yet rallier shrank from saying. 

‘My father was a Haddon of Haddon, and held 
a commission in the Guards, Mr Farrar,’ I replied, 
hardly able to repress a smile at the thought of 
making them nseful to me at last and in this way. 

If they were of any service to me now, it would 
be for the first time. 

‘Oh, indeed; very good; the Haddons of 
Haddon. Yes; that is satisfactory certainly— 
Haddons of Haddon ; quite satisfactory.’ 

I could only smile, making a deep mental courtesy 
to the Haddons of Haddon. To think of my 
former want of reverence for so great a power! 

With a wave of the hand he graciously went 
on: ‘ I was sure I might trust to Mr Wentworto’s 
discrimination. I hope you will soon feel at home 
here, Miss Haddon’ (I conld not help noticing that 
the name was utter^ in quite a different tone 
now); ‘ I keep a good housekeeper; and I trust yon 
will find all the servants in my establishment treat 
you with proper respect’ 

‘ I expect one generally gets one’s deserts in that 
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wary, Mr Panar,’ I replied smilingly; * I will, try 
to deserve their respect.’ 

He looked a little duMous, * A strong liand— a 
firm hand.’ Then, I fancy, reverting to the Haddons 
of Haddon again, he added pleasantly: *Bat of 
course they will be kept in their place by you. 
And now, perhaps you would like to see my 
daughter.’ 

‘ Allow me first to give you this change from the 
five pounds^nd to thank you, Mr Farrar.’ 

‘ O yes; Wentworth mentioned something about 
it. lie knows I like everything of that kind 
done in a large spirit. No consequence—no con¬ 
sequence at all. Miss Haddon,’ as I put the 
change on to the table at his elbow, and mentioned 
something about third class, the cost of which 
was all I had deducted. 

‘ I am sorry you came third class, Miss Haddon. 
But in future it must be always first, as befits a 
lady qf gentle breeding.’ 

‘ You are very kind.’ 

‘Not at all—not at alL’ He rang the bell within 
reach of his chair, and inquired of the man who 
obeyed the summons : ‘ Is Miss Farrar in. Drew 1' 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Shew this lady to the morning-room ;’ adding, 
after a moment's hesitation : ‘ Mrs—Tipper is 
there, 1 suppose i ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

He half rose from his chair, keeping his hands on 
the arms, and bowed to the Haddons of Haddon. 
Their representative bent low in return, and then 
once more followed the man-servant. 

What a palace the place seemed in size! ‘ I was 
\isliered into a fourth great room, although I was 
much relieved to find that this last had an entirely 
different aspect from the others 1 had seen. A cheer¬ 
ful homelike room, with svindows to the ground, 
looking on to terraces and flower-gardens, and dif¬ 
ferent, in every other way, from the show-rooms 
to which I had previoudy been introduced. 1 
breathed a sigh of relief; quite refreshed by the 
sight of books, work, an easel, &c., the usual 
pretty feminine litter of a morning-room. Some 
one at aiiyratc played at having ideas here. 

But a slight cough drew my attention to a comer 
of the room near one of the open windows ; and I 
saw a lady rising from an easy-chair—a short, 
stout, little lady, of about sixty years of age, who 
cijuld never have resembled her brother at any 
time, and was a great deal pleasanter to look at 
now. To me she was quite pretty, in a homely, 
motherly way, with bright blue eyes, a mouth 
used to smile, and a dear little button of a nose, 
which combined charmingly with all the rest. The 
simple honesty and thorough good-nature so evi¬ 
dent in every line of her face, appealed directly 
to my heart; and I felt that if she and I did not 
become friends, the blame would rest with me. 
The sight of her was my first welcome to Fairview. 

‘ You are the lady ’ - — - she began, a. little hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

‘ My name is Mary Haddon, and Mr Farrar has 
just engaged me to act as companion to his daughter, 
madam.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed—0 yes, I am charmed I am pure. 
Charmed to make your acquaintance, Miss Haddon. 
Lovely weather we are haying, are we not?' with a 
tone and manner in such singiuar contrast wiH her 
appellee, that I was for the moment dumb with 
astonishment. She half extended her then 


tew it back again, and gave me a. stiff IMe bow 
inrtead. ‘ May I offer you any reteehmehts iter 
your journey, Miss Haddon ?’ 

I declined rather stiffly, not a and 

disappointed. One really had a right to expect 
something different from this homely, good-natured 
looking little woman. She appeared rather at « 
loss what to do next, and presently hoped I was 
not fatigued with the journey. 

, No; I was not fatigued with the journey. Then, 
after a moment or two’s reflection, I went on: 
‘The truth is, 1 am not a fine lady, Ite Tipper ; I 
have been accustomed to all sorts of endurance, 
poverty amongst the rest, and it takes a hard day’s 
work to fatigue me.’ 

It was an inspiration. In a moment, her whole 
bearing changed to one which appeared to come a 
great deal more naturally to her. 

‘ I’m heartily glad to hear it, my dear. I mean, 
about your not being a fine lady, you know. It 
does make such a difference, does not it 7 Do come 
and sit in this chair, and make yourself comfort¬ 
able, if you are quite sure you won’t have a little 
snack before lunch 1 Or perhaps you would like 
to be shewn to your room at once ? Make your¬ 
self at home—now do.’ 

I smilingly seated myself on the chair by her 
side^ explaining that I preferred sitting a short 
time with her, if she would allow me. Half an 
hour with this kind old lady—I knew now that 
my first' impression had been a correct one, and 
that she was as kind and good as she looked— 
would help me to become better acquainted with 
Fairview. After once more suggesting refresh¬ 
ments, in a kindly, fussy, homely fashion, she 
drew her chair closer to mine, and proceeded to 
take me into her confidence. 

‘ To tell the truth, I have been quite uncomfort¬ 
able at the thought of your coming—no, not your 
coming, my dear ; but the sort of lady I was 
afraid you W'ere going to be. The relief it is to see 
you as you are, instead of being some grand lady 
too fine to speak to me, as some of the great people 
who come here are, is more than I can telL’ Here 
she became amiably afraid lest I should think that 
she meant to imply that I was not a lady; and 
anxiously began to apologise and explain. But I 
soon succeeded in setting her mind at ease upon 
that score ; mid she was chatting confidentially oa 
again. ‘ You see, my dear, I’m not a lady.’ • 

I smiled. ‘ Like myself, you are not a fine 
lady, perhaps, Mrs Tipper.’ 

‘ It’s very kind of you to say it; but I know 
the difference between us, my dear,’ she replied, 
her eyes beaming with kiudueaa ‘Jacob would 
be very vexed with me if he knew I said it to 
you ; but if 1 did not, you would soon find it out 
for yourseU; and 1 am sure you would not like 
me any the more for pretending to be different 
in the oeginning, would you ? ’ 


for Jacob. But I tell Mm it’s no use banning 
now. I am too old to learn new ways, you know ; 
not that I haven’t tried ; no one could have tried 
haMcr than I di^ when Brother Jacob brought 
me to live with Mm ; it was only my duty so to 
do. Between ourselves, I took lessons, of a lady 
who advertises to teach ease and el^ance ti^thoa^ 
unaccustomed to society. Worked luud, that 1 
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did, making courtesies and dl the rest of it; hut 
it wasn’t much nse. I can manage pretty well 
when there’s a large party and I’ve only got to 
smile and bow, and say I’m charmed to see you, 
and all that; hut as 1 told Jacob, it would never 
do with a lady living with ns. You must not 
think that Jacob is not kind, for he is very kind. 
He was not so ashamed of his old sister as to let 
me live somewhere out of the way by myself, as I 
wanted him to do, when first I was left a widow.. 
He wouldn’t hear of it, my dear; and though 1 
know he feels the difference between me and his 
great friends, and of course it’s trying to have a 
sister named Timer, he always treats me in the 
kindest way. You must excu.se my saying all 
this to yon, my dear; but really you look so kind, 
and X thought it was just as well for yon to know 
the worst about me in the beginning.* 

‘You have began in the kindest way possible 
for me, in giving me the hope that 1 have found 
a friend, Mrs Tipper,’ I replied, lifting the hand 
she had laid upon mine, to my lips. 

‘Yon said you have seen my brother, and that 
it is ell settled about your staying with ns ? ’ she 
inquired, looking a lime douhtful; not,'l fancy, 
quite understanding how it was that I could satisfy 
tastes so' veiy opposite os were her brother’s and 
her own. 

‘Yes; Mr Farrar was quite satisfied,’ I returned, 
half smiling as I thought of the very different 
means by which he had been satisfied. Not for 
the world would I have introduced the Iladdons 
of Haddon here! 

‘ And I am sure I am a great deal more than 
satisfied, and so will Lilian he ; though you must 
not think she is like me; no, indeed: my darling 
is quit? a lady, like her mother before her. My 
brothers wife was a beautiful young creature, and 
os good as she was beautiful. It was said that she 
boa married him for his money ; but no one who 
knew her would believe that. It was a lovc-matcli 
on both sides; and poor Jacob was never the same 
after her death. Lilian was almost a baby when 
her mother died, and Jacob kept the promise 
which he made to his wife on her deathbed. 
Lilian was sent to a lady who was a connection 
of her mother’s, where she was brought up, and 
did not come home to stay until six months ago, 
when her education was finished. You will find 
her everything a lady ought to be.’ 

1 was a litde dubious upon that point The 
idea of Mr Farrar’s daughter ‘finished,’ was 
rather depressing; and I became somewhat dis¬ 
traite as ms Tipper went gently ambling on 
about Lilian’s beauty, Lilian’s accomplishments, 
elegant manners, and so forth. But it presently 
occurred to me that a ‘finished’ young lady 
might possibly be inclined to be critical alxmt the 
appearance of her chaperon, so 1 asked the kind 
little lady to allow me to go to my room. She 
rang the bell^^and the man-servant summoned a 
housemaid, by whom I was conducted to a bed¬ 
room so large and luxuriously furnished that, in 
my imorance, I imagined she must have mode a 
mistake, and brought _ me to one of the state 
chambers, until 1 noticed my boxes with the 
covers and straps off. She pleasantly offered her 
assistance in unpacking, adding the information 
that she was c^winted to attend to my bedroom 
hell £gr dressliK or what not. Ibis was grandeur 
indeed 1 I ^uld not help noticing the contrast 


between this well-trained and well-dressed servant 
and poor Becky, and made a mental vow to pro¬ 
cure equal advantage for the latter as soon os I 
had it in my power so to do. 

I told Lucy that I was accustomed to wait upon 
myself, and should therefore trouble her very little, 
dispensing with her assistance for the present. 


MR MARGABY’S JOURNEY FROM 
SHANGHAE TO BHAMO. 

Fob a period of nineteen years the western pro¬ 
vinces of China, embracing a rich and fertile region 
of great extent, were the scene of a disastrous civil 
war, Hiis was terminated in 1874 by the complete 
subjection of the Mussulman insuigents, and the 
establishment of the Emperor of China’s dominion 
throughout the Burmese territory. The return of 
the country to a state of tranquillity afforded the 
Indian government what seemed to them n good 
opportunity of reopening a trade-route between 
India and China through Burmah. The great 
advantages that would result from the establish¬ 
ment of such a route, both of a diplomatic and 
commercial kind, had been long apparent to the 
Indian authorities; in fact, as cariy as 1868 an 
expedition commanded by Major Sladcn had been 
equipped for this purpose. It had penetrated as 
far as the city of Momien, in the province of 
Yun-nan, when its further progress was checked by 
the opposition of the two Ito.stile factions then 
straggling for dominion in Burmah. 

But now a fresh opportunity arose, and it seemed 
good to the Indian government to avail themselves 
of it. In 1875, accordingly, a mission was got 
ready, led by Colonel Browiic, for the proposed 
I undertaking. Having received assurances of safe 
I conduct from the Pekin government, and being 
provided by them with the necessary passports. 
Colonel Browne started to traverse China from 
Burmah to Sliangfaac. It was also deemed advis¬ 
able that some one should bo despatched from the 
China side to meet the rai.ssion on the Burmese 
frontier, and act as escort to it during that portion 
of the route which led through Chinese territory. 
For this post, Mr Augustus Raymond Margary, a 
young officer attached to the British consulate in 
China, was chosen. Mr Margary possessed, as was 
subsequently most fully prove<l, oil the qualifical 
tiona requisite for the difficult task to which he 
ws^ appointed, chief among which U'as that in the 
course of a six years’ residence in China he had made 
himself master of the language of the country, and 
thoroughly familiar with the ways and customs of 
its people. 

'The leading facts of Mr Margary’s journey and 
its sad termination are known to the general 
public; but lately tliere has been issued the journal* 
which he kept on that occasion, which gives many 
details hitherto unpublished, the whole forming a 
record interesting and valuable, for several reasons. 
No book that has yet appeared presents us with so 
clear, simple, and exact a jiictute of the people 
among whom Mr Margar^’s journey led him; and 
it has thus supplied ns with an amount of acenrate 
knowledge that may prove of the greatest service 
to future travellers through the same regions. 

Mr Margary started on his journey under what 

* A Jmmtg from Shanghae to Siumo. By Auctuitua 
Raymond Uargoty. London i Macmillan. 
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seemed the most favonrable anspioes, himself in 
high spirits, despite that he was only Teeovering 
from a trying illness. He was of course supplied 
with passports, and also with Chinese despatches 
from the Thang-li-Yamen at Pekin to three 
govemors-general who were in authority over the 
territories he was about to traverse. These latter, 
he was assured, would secure him every protection j 
and assistance in his enterprise from the magistrates 
and their officials along his route. He had to pass 
through nine hundred miles of a country hitherto 
almost unknown to Europeans, his journey being 
estimated to extend over about six months. His 
suite consisted of a cook, an official messenger, 
and a writer. He started from Shanghae on the 
22d of August; and in one of his letters home, 
dated on the eve of his departure, he writes that 
he expects to be ‘ completely buried out of sight till 
the end of November, and shall probably hear no 
news of you or the world in general till next year.’ 

The first portion of Mr Margary’s journey was 
performed by steamboat up the great river Yang-tse- 
Jciang, which is now navigated for upwards of seven 
liundred miles of its course by American steamera 
On reaching Hankow, five hundred miles up the 
river, he embarked in a small native boat, and still 
following the main channel of the Yang-tse, trav¬ 
ersed the province of Sze-chuen, along the gorges 
and rapids of Ichang, on through Chung-khing, lafc 
29° 30', long. 107° E.: thence to Yunnan-fu, lat. 
25° 30', long. 102° E.; and thence travelling nearly 
due west to a town called Yung-chang-fu, on the 
Chinese borders. 

Although unable, from frequent illness and 
debility, to enjoy the country through which he 
was passing to the full extent he could liave 
wished, Ms Margary contrived, nevertheless, to 
m.'ike pretty careful observations of its main char¬ 
acteristics, which ho sets forth in fresh and vivid 
language. The river Yuan, which waters the pro¬ 
vince of Hou-naii, he describes os a marvellous 
stream, winding through mountain gorges of great 
beauty, full of wonderful rapids, the hills on its 
banks clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation 
and fine forests of pine and ash. Several prolific 
beds of coal were also passed, in which large solid 
blocks lay bare to tne view. These deposits 
were worked by the natives in a very primitive 
and miserable fashion—namely, by simply scrap¬ 
ing the coal-dust into baskets and carrying it down 
to the towns. In these regions, the lover of 
botany fares better than the geological student 
The plant-collector is regarded as in some sort a 
doctor, and accordingly held in respect; while the 
raologist and his hammer arc looked upon with 
doubt and suspicion. 

From Ch’en-yuan-fu, Mr Margary continued 
his journey by chair. Among the steep mountain 
passes there was not a little discomibrt in this 
mode of travelling, and sometimes danger. The 
accommodation with which the traveller hod to 
be content was often of a sufficiently meagre kind. 
The inns were dirty; there was sometimes a 
Bcarcite of food, and little or no variety in the 
dailv fare. Against these disadvantages the very 
mouerato hotel bills which Mr Margary was called 
upon to settle may have been some set-off. The 
sum of fourpence generally covered his expenses 
for one night 

Bending his course westward, Mr Margary 
entered the fine and fertile province of Kwei- 


chou. This region is slowly recovering from an 
incursion made upon it some few years ago by the 
Maiotsze, a wild and lawless mountain tribe, who 
swarmed down upon the valleys, spreading desola¬ 
tion everywhere m their path. They were at last 
quelled by the imperial troops, and the connW is 
now gradually returning to a condition of cultiva¬ 
tion and prosperity. 

From the province of Kwei-chou, Mr Margary 
passed into that of Yun-nan. This extensive and 
important province was for more than seventeen 
years os good as lost to China owing to the Moham¬ 
medan rebellion which lasted during that time. 
It was at length put down by the government 
troops, hardly a rebel being suffered to survive; 
but the country still shews traces of the desolating 
effects of the rising, and the war of extermination 
which w'as its sequel 

Mr Margary had scarcely entered Yun-nan, when 
the most formidable part of his enterprise began. 
He soon experienced a marked decrease in the 
amount of civility and assistance which he received 
from the local authorities. This was no doubt in 
a great measure due to the fact that, seven years 
previously. Major Sladen, during his expedition, 
had sought to treat with the Mohammedan in¬ 
surgents as friends—a circumstance that was still 
in the recollection of the people and their rulers. 
The manner in which Mr Margary was received 
generally throughout his journey deserves con¬ 
sideration, as shewing the amount of protec¬ 
tion and aid which despatches and passports 
from the Pekin anthorities may be expected to 
secure for a traveller in remote parts of the Chinese 
empire. Mr Margary’s experience varied consider¬ 
ably, but his treatment at the hands of the pro¬ 
vincial magistrates and officials was on the whole 
as favourable as could be expected. By the terms 
of his despatches, he w'as entitled to ask two 
escorts from any magistrate to whom he should 
apply for such aid. Sometimes an attempt was 
made to put him off with only one guide, and 
sometimes his escorts were of a very inefficient 
kind, as on the occasion when the Yao-ynan 
magistrate, having provided for his progress to the 
next magisterial town a small boat of the com¬ 
monest sort, sent as guides ‘ a couple of disreput¬ 
able-looking rascals—dirty scullions or some other 
such menials out of the nasty crowcl that infest all 
yamens.’ 

Occasionally he suffered considerable incon¬ 
venience and discomfort from the crowding and 
hustling of the mob. lu one instance a rabble, 
consisting cbiefly of soldiers, ‘ the fruitful source 
of trouble everywhere,’ would not allow bis lugg^e 
to be brought into their town. On appewng 
to the local magistrate, he was treated by that 
functionary with great discourtesy. Mr Iwugary 
indignantly remonstrated, and produced his pass¬ 
port and letters; whereat the miwstrate lowered 
his tone and consented to provide Jiim with a 
body-guard. But the crowd was too much, for 
the guard, and Mr Margary and 'his partp were 
obliged ogiun to seek protection in the mt^strate’s 
bouse.' It was attempted to upset his chair, and 
he had to be carried backwaxds through the molx 
While all this was going on, to give an instance of 
Chinese apathy, a military mandarin of distinction 
Was passing close by, ‘under who^ command were 
half the rioters round, and yet/he made no ffiore • 
effort to repress them than a,private individual’ 
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The above are instances of the tnore diaa{:n^ea.ble 
of Mt Matgaiy’s experlenceB. Bat he had many 
others of quite a different character. At Kwei* 
chott he yraa received with much courte^ by the 
maftistrate, 'a brisk old man full of energy and 
intelligence,’ who, on Mr Margary’s taking leave 
of him, did him the honour of conducting him 
to hie chair, bestirring himself in so doing to a 
mroh greater extent than many mandarins of far 
lower tank would have deigned to do. In fact, 
dating the latter portion of his journey Mr M^ary 
waa treated with great consideration and civility 
by all the local auuorities, with one or two excep- 
tiom only. 

Between China and Burmah there stretches a 
wild tract of hilly country known as the Kakhyen 
TriHa These are inhabit^ by a bold and lawless 
tribe of people, in travelling among whom Mr 
Margary had to be very watchful and cautious.' 
He waa at this stage of his journey accompanied 
by a guard of forty Burmese, whoso whole assist¬ 
ance he now required. 

At last all Mr Margary’s difficulties were over¬ 
come, and his journey drew to a close. He 
descended from the hills to the Burmese plains, 
and on the 17th of January met the English 
mission at Bhamo, receiving a warm welcome from 
Colonel Browne, ‘with heaHy congratulations on 
his splendid journey.’ 

The mission started from Bhamo early in 
February, and progressed as for as the bases of 
the Kakhyen Hills without interruption. But here 
indications appeared of dangers in advance. It 
was reported that the savage Kakhyens were 
determined to oppose the mission. Mr Margary, 
however, laid little stress on these rumoura 
he not passed safely through the Kakbren tenitoiy' 
alone but a fortnight previously ? Why should 
there be any more danger now? He proposed, 
therefore, to* Colonel Browne that he should go 
on in advance, and prepare the way for the 
mission’s further progress. To Uiis Colonel Browne 
consented ; and Mr Margaiy started, having as 
escort a few Burmese muleteers, in addition to 
his private servants who had accompanied him 
from Shanghae. 

Mr Margary reached Manwyne in safety, and 
sent back word to Colonel Browne that all was so 
far secure, and. that the mission might advance; 
which it did as far as Seray, the first frontier town 
in Burmah. Here it waa observed that the Seray 
chief and tdl his soldiers were armed; a suspicious 
circumstance. More reports of a threatening nature 
also reached the mission. And no farther news came 
from Mr Margary at Manwyne. On the morning 
of the 22d the camp was attacked by a large armed 
force^ and it was with great difficulty that the 
mission managed to make good its retreat back 
into Burmah. But for the fidelity of the Burmese 
guard, who, besides resisting all attempts at bribery, 
fought bravely in d^ence of ifae mission, it is 
probable that Colonel Browne and his party would 
all have lost their lives. Just previously to the 
attack upon the mission, letters reached Colonel 
Browne from Manwyne anuouacing that Mr 
liairaiy h^ beeri treacherously and cruelly mur¬ 
dered ; news which filled the party with deep 
aorrow. D^ing their brief acquaintance with 
him, all had leaT^d to esteem Mr Margary as an 
'old and dear friend 

The qiauner of M' Margaty’s murder is not 


certunly known. 'There are two report^ of it: 
one that he was attacked while riding out to visit 
a hot spring in the vicinity of Manwyne; and 
another that he was set upon at a dinner, mven 
professedly in his honour by one of the loeal digni¬ 
taries. It may be expected that when the report 
of Mr Grosvenor’s recent inquudes into the oircum- 
stances of Mr Margary’s murder is published, it 
may throw light upon this point, as well as upon 
that as to who must be charged with the crime, a 
question which, while we write, remains also in. 
doubt 

Thus then ended the second attempt to ettablish 
a trade-route between China and India. _ In a 
concluding chapter to the work under notice, Sir 
EutherforS Alcoek reviews at some length the 
subject of the two missions, that of Major Bladen’s 
ami that of Colonel Browne’s. His remarks are 
very suggestive, and seem to set the question 
before us in its proper light. On the wuple ho 
thinks that the second expedition was not well 
timed. Considering the great suspicion which the 
ciiinesc have of any attempts mime to extend the 
rights of foreigners in the interior and western 
provinces, and that they still bore resentment from 
recollections of Major Sladeu’s expedition, which 
had sought to make terms with the Mohammedan 
rebels, he is of opinion that the authorities at 
Pekin were not made sufficiently aware of the 
nature of the mission, and had some cause for 
complaint. But this is in no way an excuse for 
the treachery and barbarity to which Mr Margary 
fell a victim, and for which it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that reparation should be made. 

Moreover, having once made the attempt to open 
up a highway for foreigners througli Central China, 
it is not advisable that we should g^ve up the 
endeavour without renewed eflbrt; for this would 
be to acknowledge defeat, which, since our position 
in the East is one of prestige, would be most 
damaf^g to the British influence among Asktics. 
It would tend greatly to weaken the nioral power 
by which, more than by physical force, we hold 
sway among those peoples, and by which alone our 
presence in their midst may afl'ect them for good. 
Having once attempted to advance, we cannot, 
either with safety to ourselves or what we believe 
would be real benefit to the Chinese, retreat 

As to the commercial value of a trade-route 
between China and Burmali, Sir Eutherford 
Alcock is doubtful; but still he thinks that re¬ 
newed effort must be made on our part to establish 
such a route, for we have now committed ourselves 
to it, and the question is no longer one of money 
cost The only proper way by which what we 
seek can be accomplished is by ‘direct negotiation 
with the Chinese government, without concealment 
or disguise os to what is ranked, and the real 
object in view.’ 

But with the desirability of opening up a com¬ 
mercial highway through China and Burmah, or 
whether our last attempt to do so was well timed 
or judiciously planned, it will be seen that Mr 
Margary had nothing whatever to do. He wu 
appointed to perform a work, and he performed ih 
A hazardous and responsible euterprise was by 
him nobly gone through, and that it terminated 
so fatally as it did for himself was due to no want 
of foresight, eneigy, or courage on his port 

The impression which we gather of Mr Margary 
from his own journal, simple esd unconscious 
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revelation of character as it is, ia a ve^ pleasine 
one. We see him pressing on through hie long and 
wearisome journey patiently, steadily; determined 
upon doing his duty under whatever difSculties; 
lonely and often sorely tried, hampered continually 
on tms hand and on that, attacked by one disease 
after another of the most prostrating kind, yet 
always undismayed, hopeful, and cheerful. When 
plac^ in some difficult situation, in dealing with 


desert him, and his experiences all tend to prove 
how much further a kindly and sympathetic atti¬ 
tude towards races of different civilisation from our 
own go than ‘ treaties, gun-boats, and grape-shot.’ 
Day after day he encountered vexations and crosses 
of all kinds, both grave and trivial These had of 
necessity to be met with firmness, but while so 
meeting them he always preserves his selt-eontrol 
and courtew. Only thus could he have passed 
through such an extent of wild and unknovra 
country so rapidly and securely as he did. Despite 
the not unfrequenl^ to say the least, indifferent 
usage he meets with, he generally contrives to find 
'the people eveiywhere charming, and the man¬ 
darins extremely civil’ 

The information contained in Mr Margary’s 
journal is, as we have said, valuable. The geo¬ 
graphy of the country, its physical aspect, climate, 
.and scenery; the products and natural resources of 
the different provinces; the chaiactcr and habits 
of the people ; the amount of consideration which 
imperial letters and passports are likely to insure 
for European travellers in distant parts of China : 
on all these important points, Mr ilargary’s journal 
supplies us with new and exact knowledfni. 

It is not too much to say that most of the pioneer 
work of the world has been done by our fellow- 
countrymen. Wienever a call has seemed to come 
from some hitherto little known region of the 
earth, either simply to exploib its trackless wilds, 
or it may be to bring succour to the oppressed, 
it has veiy frequently been England that has 
answered it; and prominent on the noble roll 
may surely be placed the name of Augustus 
Raymond Margary. 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

IN FOUE CHAl'IEES.—CHAPTER III. 

When left alone by the farmer at whose house I 
had so unexpectedly become a guest, I looked 
around the room in which I was to pass the night 
It was small, ill furnished, aud carpetless, but not 
uncleanly j and as I listened to the gusty wind, 
and heard the rain pelting against the casement, 
I felt thankful to be under cover of a roof, however 
lowly. Securing the door by the only means it 
possessed, a rough wooden bolt, I said my prayers, 
got into bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

How lon^ I had slept I have no means of 
judgmg, before I awoke with a start from a dream 
in which one of the fanner’s six sons—magniried 
into a giant—had been poising me by the hair over 
the ‘ Devil’s Hole ’ at the Spike Rocks. 

The dream disturbed me so greatly, that for a 
long time I conld not again compose myself • but 
at length I was just upon the point of relapsing 
into nneonsoiousness, when a sound, too confused 
to be at once explicable, but which appeared to 
come from the neighbourhood of Mr Morgan’s 


room, struck upon my ear, roosing me in an 
instant to renewed wakefulness. Wondering what 
it could be, I strained my attention to listen; but 
it was not repeated. Presently, however, I became 
conscious of other sounds, faint in themselves, and 
partialljr drowned beneath tlm wail of the wind, 
but which, nevertheless, my hearing, rendered 
acute by anxiety, distinctly reported. 'They were 
an intermittent creaking of the distant staircase, 
accompanied by a shuffling kind of tread upon 
it, such as might be occasioned by the cautious 
descent of several persons bearing a heavy weight. 
That at least was the interpretation which, with 
a sickening conjecture as to what tliat we^ht 
might be, I put upon these mysterious midnight 
noises. Slipping from bed, I crossed the room on 
tiptoe, applied my ear to the crevice of the 
door, and bent all my faculties to hearken. I 
am not, I think, a coward ; bat 1 must own to 
experiencing a strong sensation of alarm when, 
after standing there for a few moments, during 
which 1 not only heard the wind whistling throngh 
the passage below, but actually felt a powerud 
draught, I knew from the cessation of both t^t 
the entrance-door, which must have been opened, 
had been o^ain closed. 

Noiselessly but swiftly I passed over to the 
window, and pressed my face against it, in the 
hope of discovering who and what it was that had 
left the house at so strange au hour. But the night 
was pitchy dark; I could see nothing beyomi a 
foot from the pane; and shivering, less from 
exposure to the cold than from a horrible idea 
which had taken possession of me, I crept back to 
bed. 

Several hours appeared to have elapsed, though 
I have no doubt it was in reality less than half a 
one, before, by an intuitive perception, I became 
aware that the individuals who had quitted the 
farm had returned to it. Trembling with dreacl 
none the less overwhelming from its being in a 
measure vague, 1 once more concentrated my 
powers upon the act of listening, and wc^ soon 
informed by my terror-quickened senses that the 
stairs were again creaking—this time beneath a 
lighter tread. Then—yes! I was sure of it—a 
stealthy step was coming down the passage, dowly 
approaching my room I It paused before the door, 
and in another instant a wary hand was at work 
upon the fastener. Some kind of instrument 
had been inserted between the door and its frame, 
by means of which the bolt was being gradually 
pushed backwards in the socket. 

With a rapidity not unusual in momenta of 
excitement or danger, my mind flew in an incon¬ 
ceivably short space of time through a course of 
reasoning, which shaped all my previous surmises 
and brought me to tlie following condusions. 

Firstly, that my friend and I had fallen into 
bad hands, and that by some means or other the 
villainous inmates of the farm hod found out about 
the money in Mr Morgan’s custody. Secondly, 
that the poor gentleman had been robbed and 
perhaps murdered upon its account And lastly, 
that those who bad done the deed, having retame^ 
were now meditating the commission of a similar 
offence upon myself, 

Scarcely, however, had I arrived at this terrible 
judgment ere there darted upon me a* hope of^ 
escape from the apprehended danger. It*wqfi* 
brought about by the rellection that in. my ca.se 
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there was no bootjr—save the very insignificant Morgan upon the previous evening, I found the 
one of a few sovereigns and a clumsy silver watch door standmg wide open, and with mingled feelings 


—to tempt to the commission Of so great and of awe and curiosity, I entered. It was. as a sinclo 
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dangerous a crime. If therefore, I sauj 
endeavoured to persuade myself, I con’ 


guinely glance shewed me, in perfect order. The bed, of 
Id but which the coverinra were turned down, was ruffled 
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manage to deceive the amiable individual who was no farther than it would have been by a peaceful 
so considerately striving to force a way into my slnmhercr, and the coarse sheets were unstained by 
room without disturbing my slumbers, into the the slightest mark of blood. Nowhere could the 
l^ef that he had made it unobserved, an examina* iaintest indication ofdisturbance.be discovered; 
lion of mv effects might end, possibly, in both them and as the welcome thought suggested itself, that 
and myself being left untouched. The experiment, had any deed of violence really taken place, its 
at all events, I resolved should he tried, the more evidences could scarcely have been so cleverly 
especially as upon further consideration I felt sure effaced, I turned with a heart lightened by hope, 
it offered m^ only chance of safetyfor, as I which was well-nigh assurance, and went down- 
recollected with an access of consternation, it had stairs. A clatter of crockery greeted my ears as I 
been arranged that Jonathan should sleep in n neared the kitchen; and upon arriving there, I 
hayloft apart from the house, and consequently, found the farmer with his family and Jonathan 
should my solutiou of those ominous sounds be the driver seated at breakfast by a laige centre 
correct, I was alone amongst these wretches, and table. A smaller one, laid with cup and plates 
entirely in their pwer. Kesistance, whatever might for two, stood nearer the fireplace; but the little 
be their design, would, I saw, he worse than use- minister, a rapid survey of the apartment satisfied 
less; and acooi^ngly, though my heart throbbed me, was not present. Instantly my strong hop 
violently when I knew that the door had at last perished, giving place to a png of keen disappint- 
yielded and that the intruder was in the chamber, ment. But commanding my features to an ex- 
I lay perfectly still, breathing loudly and regularly, pression of unconcern, I returned the gooimorrows 
Tlie adoption of this line of conduct in all which were showered upon me, and replied to a 


I lay perfectly still, breathing loudly and regularly, pression of unconcern, I returned the good-morrows 
Tlie adoption of this line of conduct in all which were showered upon me, and replied to a 
pobability saved my life, for as the issue of the question from my host as to how I had slept, with 
event proved, it was not to rob me, hut to discover the assurance that I had passed an excellent night, 
whether or no I were asleep, that my surreptitious and that indeed I was at all times a remarkably 
visitor had entered my apartment This fact sound sleeper. 

became aufficiently patent when, after leaning over Whilst making this statement, however, I was 
my bed for what, measured by my mental suffering fully conscious that in each of the several pairs of 
was ^ eternity, during which, with a difficult eyes which I saw directed towards me there was 
exercise of self-control, I continued to respire like a hard, scrutinising look. But instead of discon- 
one in heavy slumber, he stole away again, with- certing, that inquiring gaze rather emboldened me, 
out having meddled with my clothes or gone near Convinced thereby of the absolute ncc&s.sity for 
the rude dressing-table upon which lay my watch, enactment of the role upon which I had decided, I 
But my trial was not yet over. For I sliould tliink felt my spirit rising to meet the occasion, Cross- 
fuUy an Lour after he had quitte<i the bed-chamber ing the floor, I seated myself bv the smaller table, 
and cai'efully replaced_ the bolt, luy unknown and inquired in a firifi voice, and with a smile upon 
watcher remained listening outside the door; and my face, where Mr Morgan was, remarking, that in 
throughout that time I neither dared stir a limb passing his room, I had noticed tiiat it had been 
nor remit my sonorous breathing. Eventually, vacated. 

however, an exchange of whispers with some ‘ Well, inleet yes sir ; it is more as an hour I 
person or persons, who had evidently been await- should think since the goot gentleman will be 
mg, not far off, the result of this protracted test, was ! come down-stair, and that he is gone out for a 
followwl to my intense relief, by the sound of walk,’ composedly returned the farmer, to whom I 


retreating footsteps. 

Upon how I passed the remainder of that dread¬ 
ful night, with the long-drawn-out hours of early 
morning which succeeded, 1 am not about to dwell. 
Bat that no sleep visit^ my eyelids, and that, 
tortured by suspense and enforced inaction, my 
hard couch was by no means a bed of roses, it will 
readily he believ^. Upon that couch nevertheless 
I forced myself to remain until considerably after 


had addressed myself. ‘It is to see the Spike 
Rocks that he will be gone, it wass no doubt. But 
I ’oold he glad he came now to breakfast, foi he is 
a long while away, whatever.’ 

‘The Spike Hocks!’ I exclaimed, feeling that 
I was turning pale, and almost losing my self- 
possession. ‘Surely, we are not near the Sniko 
llocka?’ 

‘But yes inteet sir,’ rejoined the old woman. 


seven o’clock ; then, rising and dressing, I bathed who was standing up, cutting bread for the rest, 
my face in cold water, and studying it in the tiny and in whom I detected a huge amount of 
mirror, strove carefully to remove all traces of suppressed excitement. ■‘It wass but very little 


solicitude or want of rest. 


way off the Eocks, this faim. And it is name. 


But when*Teady at length to go forth from that sir, the Spike Eock Farm. In tlie summer-time 
chamber of horrors and satisfy myself, as I had there wass a many ladies and gentlemen will call 
been so feverishly lon;|^g to do, os to the truth or here to ’- 

fidsity of the theory (for after all it was little else) ‘Spike Rocks!’ I cried, interrupting her rudely, 
which I had bawd upon the events of the night, I and turning to Jonathan in a violent rage, which 
shrank from doing so. for the moment swallowed up all thought of caution 

After another earnest prayer, however, for —‘ how dared you, sirrah, bring us again to this 


passed oqt. On xeaching the room allotted to Mr | my iniud, and finishing the sentence diflereuUy 
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from what I 'had intended—‘ or you must have 
been more drunk than I hod imagined.’ 

‘ But sir, I waas mt drank no more than_ you 
wass yourself,’ rejoined the hunchback in a 
threatening tone, glaring at me fiercely. ‘And 
it is of no use that you will scold me sir, not of 
any at all; for, sir, I did not know that we wass 
come here myself—not till this morning whatever. 
And by’—— 

‘Silence, man!’ I interposed, with an assumption 
of dignity and a strenuous effort to appear col¬ 
lected ; ‘ swearing and passionate language will not 
convince me that you are speaking the truth any 
better than quiet words would do. But_ I will 
go and meet Mr Mormn,’ I concluded, rising as 
thougii to put an end to the incipient quarrel; 
and taking up my hat, I prepared to leave the 
honsn 

Following me to the door, the farmer politely 
proposed that he, or oiie of his sous, should walk 
\vith me for company. But upon my declining 
the attention, it was not pressed; and contrary 
to my fears, I was allowed to pass out alone. 
Owing to the stonn, I had on the previous evening 
been able to pay no attention to the farm’s sur¬ 
roundings, and my bedroom window, as I had 
this morning found, looked out merely upon an 
orchard by its side. But now, scarcely had I 
opened the wicket of the little garden, than, with 
a start of surprise, 1 distinctly recognised the 
locality in which I stood. There, to my right, 
at not many yards distant, appeared the identical 
white gate by which our conveyance had waited 
yesterday whilst the little minister and I paid our 
v^it to the Spike Hocks. It was down tuis very 
road M’e had driven; and npon looking back thereat, 
I even recollected the farm itself. I recollected 
something else too, which made mo involuntarily 
quicken my steps, and which confirmed beyond 
doubt the suspicion which I had just conceived— 
that Jonathan might be in collusion with the 
people at the farm. I had thought nothing of it j 
at the time; but I now well remembered, npon 
our return to the dog-cart, observing a man, 
who, it struck me, was our obliging host himself, 
walking away from it in tlie direction of the 
house. 

The longer I ruminated upon the aspect of 
affairs, the uglier they now became, and the more 
clearly did I begin to perceive that the whole thing 
had been a preconcerted plot. It was by no 
mistalne, I presently told myself, that Jonathan 
had turned up that lane, and by no accident that 
the horse h.id lost its shoe. IVe liad been expected 
lost night at that farm-house, and we had been 
taken there deliberately, in order that Mr Morgan 
might be robbed of his money. Jonathan had 
either discovered the existence of the three hundred 
pounds, or he had been iiiformed of it. But how 
or by whom ? The answer to this question was not 
far to seek, and being supplied, it furnished the 
completing link in the chain of evidence I was men¬ 
tally working out The landlord of the Ship and 
AMhor was the dworFs cousin; ho had seen the 
minister’s money. I recalled his covetous glance, 
his suspicious presence in the closet, the fact that 
he liaci proposed our taking the dog-cart; and 
everything grew transparent as daylight But had 
the little Welshman reaUy been murdered ? Ami 
was my method of accounting for the noises of last 
night accurate ? I could not doubt it; nor could 

.... - - 


I dismiss a hideous idea as to how his body had 
been disposed of, which, directly upon learning 
that 1 was in this vicinity, had taken possession of 
me. It was in fact with an implicit belief that 
my late companion was lying at the bottom of it, 
that I now approached that Hole which on the 

E revious day had affected me so disagreeably. 

caning over the brink umu gaining it, I expe¬ 
rienced that peculiar kind of fascination whwdi 
attends the horrible^ as gazing into its depths, 1 
watched the water foaming and whirling, and 
occasionally rising in great sheets to cast itself with 
ang^ impatience against the confining barrier. 
Noting its fury, which appeared to have increased 
since my former visit, 1 saw to a certmnty that, 
oven were it possible to reach the bottom without 
being dashed to pieces upon the rocks, no life 
could be retained for an instant in that hAiiling 
ooL 'To fall or to be thrown down here would 
e certain and instantaneous death. There would 
be no chance of being exhumed for interment in a 
more hallowed spot, for what diver could be found 
daring enough to descend below those gyrating 
waters! No! had my friend been cast into this 
‘Devil’s Hole,’ here he must remain. There could 
be no tales told by his body as to how he had met 
withdus death, for that body would be seen no 
more by mortal eye. 

But to me the manner of that death had now 
become no longer a mystery. Shut out from the 
supposition that there had been actual violence, by 
the total absence of any proof of it, I bad lighted 
upon another hypothesis respecting the crime, 
which to my mind, however, was no hypothesis, 
but a well-assured fact. It was, that by means of 
something mixed with the wimky of which he 
had drunk just before retiring to rest, the poor 
little minister had either been drugged into un¬ 
consciousness or actually poisoned, and in that 
condition conveyed from the house mid disposed 
of os I had said. But although all this appeared 
to myself so lucid and certain, I knew well that I 
could bring forward no legal proof of the well- 
arranged villainy, and that consequently, the 
scoundrels who had perpetrated it would in all 
probability escape punishment, and Mr Morgan’s 
disappearance be attributed to accident. Inwardly 
raging at this thought, I was about to move away 
from the place of bis entombment—^for so I felt 
confideut .it was—when something occurred which 
arrested my steps, and mode my heart leap. 
What that something was, I will endeavour to 
relate in as simple a manner as possible. 

For some time, daring which the reflections I 
have recorded had been passing through my brain, 
my eyes had been resting quite unconsciously 
upon an abiwiing fragment of rock some twelve or 
fourteen feef below the level of the ground. The 
rock sloped sharply upwards, forming an acute 
angle' with the well-nigh peipndicular walls of 
the ‘ Hole,’ of which it constituted ^perhaps the 
chief irregularity. My gaze, I repeat, chanced to bo 
resting upon this inclined abutment, when, with 
whiit indescribable amazement and awe may be 
imagined, 1 all at. once saw a human hand and 
arm emerge from what appeared to be (the solid 
granite of the upright side, and grasping the pro¬ 
jecting shelf, draw after it the h^ and shoulders 
of a man. During the first moment tlie hack of 
the head only was presented to my view •“tlnjii' 
slowly, and as though with difficulty, a yhite face 
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was tamed upwards! Although ^ale, and drawn 
as though in'intense pcdn, I recognised it perfectly: 
it was that of the little minister, fiat before 
my bewildered faculties could collect themselves, 
or my paralysed tongue articulate a syllable, the 
hand had relaxed its hold, and the figure had slid 
boiA as it were, right into the rook. The sudden¬ 
ness and strangeness of this appearance so upset 
my nerves thi^ my hnees trembled and shook 
beneath me. Yet not for an instant did I enter¬ 
tain the idea that I had seen an apparition. That 
face 1 felt sure was the face of a living man, and 
belonged to none other than Mr Morgan himself. 
But notwithstanding my assurance upon this point, 
1 was BO startled by the unexpected phenomenon, 
that until I could mt upon some way of accounting 
for his presence in and disappearance from that 
singular spot, I could not even rejoice in the know- 
•ledge that my friend was alive. I did, however, 
hit upon a way of accounting for it, directly the 
dozing effect of my astonishment passed sufficiently 
to allow me to consider at all. And in truth the 
explanation was obvious enough. Behind that pro¬ 
jecting cr^ and entirely concealed by it, there 
must be, it was plain, a hole or cavern so large in 
size as to admit a man’s body. Upon being cast 
over the precipice (about which there could now 
be no further question), the little Welshman, in 
a state of insensibility, had by a merciful pro¬ 
vidence fallen npon that rocky escarpment, and 
had either crept into the sheltering crevice 
upon coming to himself, or—^what was the truth 
of the case—had rolled into it by force of the 
descent. 

This problem worked out to my satisfaction, and 
with the blood now coursing through my veins 
with delight and excitement, I leant forwiird with 
the intention of calling out to attract Mr Morgan’s 
attention; in order that I might warn him to keep ^ 
carefnlly hidden, and assure him that if he did so, 
I would undoubtedly effect his rescue. Happily, 
however, the warning which I was just prepar¬ 
ing to utter had not left my lips before a voice 
at my elbow inquired; * Is it somethihg iu the 
hole, sir, you wass seeing}’ The shock of this 
abrupt address almost sent me over the precipice. 
But recovering my self-possession by a suddenly 
inspired effort, I turned, and seeing two of the 
fanner’s sons close behind me, angmy addressed 
the nearer: ‘You stupid fellow, you!’ 1 exclaimed, 
‘don’t you see that you had nearly been the 
death of me? Why did yon so suddenly speak 
before letting me see yon! You might have 
known, snrefy, that I couldn’t hear the sound 
of your footsteps over the soft grass. I was 
listening to the booming of the waters down there. 
What an unearthly noise they make ! But come 
away; it’s an awful place,’ I added, moving a step 
haeWards, and stiiving not to betray the uneasi¬ 
ness 1 felt. 

‘ Ay inteet sir, it an awful place—as awful a 
place as there is in the whole ’arid, 1 wass well 
Mliei;’ returned the young man to whom I had 
spoken, fxing upon me a enrions searching gaze, 
^en letting his keen black eyes follow thoM of 
his brother, he peered eagerly into the chasm, and 
observed: ‘ Flees us! it ’oold be a pad job, look 
yon, if a, man wass to fall over here. The prams 
,of him ’oold soon be dashed out; ’ooldn’t they, 
mxr 

‘Theda’s not much doubt of that, truly,’ I 


replied, not daring again to dSrect my own 
glance into the Hole, and praying, as I had never 
prayed in my life before, that the little minister 
might not at present emerge from his Mding-phice. 

‘ But where can Mr Morgan be ?’ I subjenned, 
shading my eyes with my hand, and affecting 
to look carefully in all directions. ‘Do, pray, 
come and help me to look for him, like good 
fellows, for I want my breakfast;’ and in the 
hope that they would follow, I began to walk 
slowly away. 

My request was obeyed, though not imme¬ 
diately. But as a matter of course, the protended 
search proved fruitless; and returning to the farm, 

I breakfasted alon^ forciim myself to eat, and 
expressing the while much dupleasure at my 
companion’s lengthened absence. 

The meal over, I paced the sanded kitchen for 
nearly an hour, looking every few minutes from 
the window, and simnlating increasing impatience 
and auger. My estimable host meantime, with I 
his wife and several of their hopeful sons, remained 
with me, observing me closely though stealthily, 
and alternately making testing suggestions as to 
what had become of the ‘ goot gentleman.’ AU 
I these, however, 1 pooh-poohed, and obstinately 
adhered to the opinion 1 professed to have formed 
myself respecting the matter, namely, that in a [ 
fit of absent-mindedness—to which I declared he 
was subject—Mr Morgan had extended his walk 
to a great lenrth, and not having noticed where he 
was going, had ended in losing his way. 

My acting I could see completely lulled all 
suspicion; and when presently, I informed the 
company that I was engaged to preach in England | 
upon the following day—which wa.H Sunday—and | 
affirmed, that unless 1 returned to Lleyrudrigg at > 
once, I would be unable to catch the train by I 
which I must travel, no opposition was offered ! 
to the proposition that Jonathan should forth- j 
with drive me there, and return again for Mr j 
Morgan. 

The horse (already re-shod by one of the sons, 
who had learned the trade of blacksmith) was 
accordingly put into the dog-cart; and promising, 
as a further blind, that before setting off for 
England, I would inform the landlord of the Ship 
and Anchor about my friend’s disappearance, and 
leave it to him to take the proper steps for his 
discovery, in oa.se he should not have reached the 
farm before Jonathan’s return to it, I tendered 
the farmer a sovereign, and with an exchange of 
civilities, drove oflL 


CRIME IN ITALY. 

As a Supplement to our recent article on Italian 
Brigandage, we give the following, which appears 
in a newspaper from a Roman correspondent. 
Referring to the effort now making in Italy for the 
total abolition of capital punishment, he says: ‘ It 
is a wonderful reply to the urgent demands from 
every part of the country, and 1 might almost say 
from every part of Europe, that the brigandage, 
which is rapidly destroying the civilisation of Iwge 
districts of Italy, and is portentously and unde¬ 
niably increasing, should be put an mid to. The 
real truth, however, is that the proposed alteration 
of the law would hut bring it into conformity witli 
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the tmiveTBal'practice. And it would be but 
another step in the same direction to legalise 
btigandaga We are not far horn it. Take as a 
proof the following story, told in the Opinione, on 
the 17th instant; Ten men, all Sicilians, all old 
convicts of the worst possible antecedents and char- 
racter, have been tried at Naples under the following 
circnmstancea. They had all been condemned to 
domicilio cooUto —a species of imprisonment some¬ 
what resembling transportation—in the island of 
Ischia. There these ten men forthwith established 
a camorra. Among other things they imposed a 
tribute of ten centimes (a penny) a day on all the 
other prisoners. There was, however, one, and only 
one, who persistently refused to pay this demand. 
A meeting of the camorrists was therefore held, in 
which he was condemned to death; and lots were 
drawn to decide who should be the murderer. The 
man to whom the task fell undertook to do it; but 
his heart failed him, and he went to the authorities 
and revealed the whole affair. The first thing 
done was to place him in an inaccessible prison, to 
secure his life. Then the man who was to have 
been murdered was summoned and questioned, and 
all his replies entirely confirmed the relation of 
the-other, even to the telling that he had been 
warned that he was condemned to death. One 
morning the informer was found by the jailer 
hanging to the bars of his window. He had tried 
to kill himself from terror of the camorrists, who, 
he felt assured, would sooner or later wreak terrible 
vengeance on him. However, th.e jailer was in 
time to save his life. The ten men were all 
taken to Naples to be tried, the public prose¬ 
cutor demaning two years of imprisonment for 
nine of them, and six months for the informer. 
The tribunal, however, ac<|aitted them all! The 
Opinione with much indignation asks what could 
have been the motive of such an acquittah Not 
want of sufficient evidence, certainly. But the 
reply to the question asked by the Opinione is but 
too clear and unmistakable. These men were 
acquitted because if they had been condemned the 
lives of all who had any part in condemning them 
would have been in danger—and no little danger— 
nay, would in all probability have been taken. 
But under such circumstances it was very evident 
that the thing to do was to change the venue, and 
take these criminals, sity, to Turin to be tried. 
But Europe, in the face of the line Italy is taking, 
has the right to sayj if not that Italy does not 
wish to eradicate crime, at least that she is very 
far from being duly impressed with the necessity 
of doing BO, and does not wish it at such cost os 
is absolutely necessary to pay for it Perhaps the 
commission which has just followed the instinct 
which impels Bodicols to diminish the strength 
of the law in deciding on the abolition of the 
punishment of dieath, were moved to their decision 
by the declaration in court of a man who had 
murdered his wife in Tuscany, where capital 
punishment has for some years post been erased 
from the code, to the effect that he had come to 


Tuscany for the express purpese ai oommitting the 
crime, because he could not there be pumshed 
with death for it.’ 


ARCHIE RAEBURN. 

A FBAQUEnX FBOM THE BERWIOKBHIBE OOABf. ’ 
CHAPTER I.—^HOGMANAY. ' 

1 HAT) been but three years married—short end 
happy years they were—when Archie, my husband, 
was called away to Queensland in Austria, where 
an uncle of his, long settled there, was ill, and 
required the presence of one whom he could trust 
to keep, as the old saying is, goods and gear 
together on his farm. I do not mind owning now 
that I was very unwilling that Archie should go far 
away from his bairn and me, to the opposite side 
of the world; hut go he would. ‘ My darling I ’ he 
said, bending down his tail head to kiss me, for 
I am but a little thing—‘ don’t cry; and don’t fear : 
for me, for have 1 not been, as an engineer, in 
worse climates than that of Australia 1 ^e, Alice, 
my dear; I cannot refuse to go to Uncle Scott now, 
he that was so good to me as a boy, and first put 
mo in the way of earning a living. But with 
Heaven’s help I ’ll be back next year, safe and well, 
wifie ! ’ So Archie Raeburn went over the waste 
of waters to the far-away lands that lie beneath 
strange star's that never shine upon ns at home 
in Britain ; and his poor little wife, with our one 
child, wee Lilian, went hack to live at my native 
place. East Craig, on the sea-coast, where I was 
known, and felt less lonesome than elsewhere. 1 
was an orphan when Archie married me, and 
there w^as none of my kindred left living there; 
but BtiU I loved the old place and the familiar 
scenes, and chose to wait there for my husband’s 
return. 

We lived in a bit cottage close down upon the 
sea-shore, so near to the tide-mark that the roar 
and roll of the waves in rough weather, or their 
plaintive plash when it was fine, were seldom 
absent &om my ear; and often 1 looked for hours 
tn g RthRT over the ^augeful surface of the sea, 
dreaming rather than thinking of Archie, so far 
off. Then came ill news. The Good Intent, the 
ship in which my husband had taken his passage 
for the homeward voyage, was given up for lost 
She was long, hopelessly overdue. No vessel .had 
spoken her, no tidings been received concerning 
her, for weary montlis. There could be no doubt 
but that the Good Intent had gone down -with 
crew and passengers. 

I was a widow then, and I so voum, and with 
my baby child to support as best 1 mi^t Brave 
Archie, my own only gallant love, was gone! 
Weeping and jiale, the mere ghost of myself—so 
folks said—went about, in my nowirmade mourn¬ 
ing, that I felt I never should put off again, striv¬ 
ing to live, for the Sake of the helpless baim 
in her black frock, that nestled to my side and 
clung to' my hand. We were poor—sadly poor; 
for me small s^k of money waned cruelly fast; 
and the embrtnde^ and other needlework* for-j 
which I had received such praise when a girl 
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brought in very, very little, though I worked 
with aching eyes and heavy heart deep into the 
night 

How it jarred upon my ear, the meriy talk of 
the neighbours on the blithe Hogmanay (New- 
year’s eve) that followed the sad news about 
Archie! They all eeemed—^young and old—so 
gay and fall of hope in the glad incoming of a 
new year, while I—what had tlie year to bring to 
me 1 What I had saved and gainw had waned so 
low that soon we must leave the cottage and East 
Craig, and go to some great noisy city, where em¬ 
ployment might possibly bo found. That night, 
as the bairn lay peacefully asleep in her cot, I 
could not dose my eyes through the long hours 
of the darkness, but’turned my throbbing head 
from side fo side. Archie, Archie I How 1 sor¬ 
rowed for the loss of my man. Weariful and 
wae, how thankfully would 1 have rested beside 
him for ever ; but then there was the bairn to 
chum my care. Towards morning I fell asleep. 

CHAPTEE II,—NEW-TEAR’S DAY. 

I awoke, after my short sleep, in the gray dawn, 
to find the world astir already, the great sea before 
my window spreading far away, calm and glisten¬ 
ing as a lake, and the snn shining cheerily in the 
pale hlue of the morning sky. The iwople with¬ 
out, in their holiday attire, seemed happy and 
hopeful; but for me, alas ! there was not much of 
either hope or happiness. I began to think very 
seriously of the future. Yes; 1 must leave East 
Craig, and try m Edinbuigh or Glasgow, or, who 
knew, even in London! to earn a livelihood for 
Lilian and myself. I could suredy sew, or work, 
for the bread we both needed. My bonny Lilian 
Tinconsoiously added to my sorrows on that bright, 
sad morning of the new year, by the way slie 
lisped her little prayer for ‘dear father;’ but I 
managed, for her sake, to be strong and brave 
again, and came down-stairs with a smiling face. 

‘ I’m wishin’ ye a happy new year, ma’am! ’ 
blurted out Jeanie, the lassie from a cottage 
hard by,- who performed the rougher house¬ 
hold duties of our modest household for such 
wages as content a girl of thirteen. Oh, but it 
was hard, -to preserve a steady demeanour, and 
acknowledge Jeanie’s well-meant greeting, and sit 
down to breakfast with little Lilian in her black 

frock beside me, and- A knocking at the door, 

^nick and strong. The heavy tread too of a man’s 
impatient foot upon the shingly path, that led up 
from the wicket of the narrow garden. My visitors, 

I need not say, were few, and I knew none who 
were likely to come thus early. ‘ I can see no 
one now! ’ I cried apprehensively to Jeanie, as 
that active lass bnstled forward to answer the 
peremptory summons. 

‘Not even me! ’ answered a voice, the sound of 
which madfr me tremble and grow white, os they 
told me later, to my very lips, while the door 
hurst open, and with dilatm eyes I gazed as on a 
vision. Yes; the tall, bronzed, beamed man who 
rushed into the room and caught me to his heart, 
and kiss^ me and the baimie again and again, 
was Archie, my Archie, my dear goodman that I 
had believed to be dead and cold, far off beneath 
the meaidireless waters of the Pacific. 

‘il^d you thought me dead, did you?’ said 
Archie, yrhen, feeling safe in his strong arms, 1 


had sobbed out some portion of my short and 
simple story, ‘No wonder, for the Good Intent 
was cast away, but luckily without loss of life, 
on the Van Euyter Islands, so called from some 
early Dutch navigator ; and being out of the track 
of ordinary 'ship^ we wrecked folks had trouble 
enough to keep alive on shell-fish and sea-fowls’ 
eggs, until we were rescued by an American 
whaler. Many’s the night, Alice; love, that as 
the wind moaned around the wave-worn rock, I 
have knelt and prayed, with the bright stars of 
the Southern Cross shining overhead, that God’s 
mercy would lead me back to my wife and child ; 
and here at lost I am!—^We are rich now,' said 
Archie later, when we could talk more ctdmly, 
and the first transport of my hall-incredulous joy 
was spent; ‘for poor Uncle Scott, who is dead, 
left me heir of all he had, land, cattle, and money; 
but the land is the best of it; and if you'do not 
fear to follow me so far, Alice, we wiH settle 
in Australia.’ 

‘Gladlyand thankfully,’ I answered him; and 
had Australia been a land of cold and barrenness, 
instead of one of warmth and plenty, I woula 
have followed him cheerfully to the very ends of 
the earth. As it is, we arc all happy and healthy 
in Queensland, and it is there that 1 write these 
lines; and Lilian and 1,1 need scarcely say, wear 
black no more, and can look back smilingly to the 
day, now long ago, when all our joy and happiness 
came to us with the glad New Year. 

SONG OF THE CAHILLONBUE. 

liiNO out, my bells, in accents dear; 

Ring soft and sweet, 

And take a me^nge true and dear 

To hearts that heat. 

Soothe the soul with sorrow aching ; 

Cheer the life when all’s forsaking; 

Sing of joy to hearts now hrenkiiig; 

Bing on, luy hells t 

Ring out, my hells, across the plain ; 

Ring wild and free, 

And wake the echoes back agmn 
To melody. 

O’er the mountains waft ray dreaming, 

Where the sunset glory"s streaming, 

■Where the purple vines are gleaming; 

Ring out, iny bells I 

Ring out, my hells; ring fuD and strong. 

My soul, to-day. 

Upon Inspiring notes of song 

Would float away. 

Prom the gray old minster sending 
Tones that, in such concord hleuding, 

Tell of harmonies unending; 

Ring out, my hells I 

Ring out upon the listening air 

Your silver spell; 

Ring out the mnsic quaint and rare 

1 love so well: 

Hope to every faint one bringing, 

Peace on earth for ever ringi^ 

And of Love eternal singii^; 

Ring on, my hells ! 

n. X. w. 
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THE BANFFSHIRE NATURALIST. 

OoR old friend, Samnel Smiles, now a veteran in 
literature, who has been indefatigable in writing 
of the power of Self-help, has, ns one of his late 
exploits, narfated in a most amusing and instruc¬ 
tive manner the Life of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas 
Edward, who at an advanced age modestly occupies 
the position of a working shoemaker in Banih This 
is a curious and interesting book. Few persons 
w'ould have taken the trouble that Mr Smiles has 
done to narrate the ell'orts in pursuit of a knowledge 
of Nature of so very obscure and poor a man as is 
the hero of his remarkable biography. The thing 
is altogether unique. Nothing but vast kindliness 
of heart, along with the pleasure of shewing 
what can be done by constant self-denial and in¬ 
dustry, could have influenced the Jjenevolent 
writer. As, jwobably not many of our readers 
have yet an opportunity of seeing the work 
—a b^utifully embellished duodecimo of four 
hundred"pages, published by John Murray, London 
—we shall try to give a sort of abridged history 
of the now famed Scotch naturalist, with such 
observations as occur to us. 

Thomas Edward, born in 1814, is the son of 
a private in the Fifeshire militia, who on the 
breaking up of his regiment, resided for a short 
time at Kettle, his native place in Fife, and then, 
for '“the sake of work as a hnndloom weaver, 
settled with his wife and child at Aberdeen. Here 
the boy was brought up in the usual rough way 
experienced by the humbler class of Scotch 
children. Ho ran about barefooted, was poorly 
fed, and required pretty much to find his own 
amusement. His parents, while willing to do 
their best for him, soon found that he was far from 
being easily managed. He was intractable, and 
in a very strange way. WhUe stiU a child, he 
demonstrated hn extraordinary love of ftniTniia of 
all kin^ He took delight in dogs, cats, pigs, 
hens, birds of every kind, and every description 
of small creatures, down to bees, beetles, flies, 
spiders, and, so on—in fact, any living thing he 
could lay bold of; even rats and mice did'not 




come amiss. This idiosyncrasy considerably puzzled 
and vexed, the father and mother. Not under¬ 
standing hiba, he w’as scolded and cuffed, but all 
to no usd,^ The boy was moved by a predominant 
passion, aVon'nting to a species of mania. When 
asked what he meant by his eccentricities, he 
said he could not teU. His love of Naturd was 
an unconquerable, instinct. 

Tam Edward, as he was ordinarily called, was 
thought to be in some degree out of his sensea 
At from four to five years of age he was sent to a 
dame’s sehool, but did not long continue at it; 
for being found to have a kae or jackdaw in his 
pocket, that caused some trouble, he was sum¬ 
marily dismissed by the schoolmistress. Another 
school received him, and here ensued a similar 
catastrophe. The teacher was plagued beyond en¬ 
durance by his bringing all kinds of disagreeable 
little creatures to school On one occasion ho 
brought with him a bottleful of horse-leeches which 
he had gathered in a neighbouring pool. All went 
on smoothly until one of the leeches escaping, 
crawled up a boy’s leg, and a fearful commotion 
ensued. Telling the culprit to take his bottle of 
leeches and begone, the schoolmaster turned Tanr 
to the door, at the same time bringing down the 
taws BO heavily upon him that ho thought his back 
was broken. Another school was triedbut there 
he was worse used. One morning the master felt 
something creeping on his arm, which shaking 
from him proved to be a centipede. Edward was 
at once called up and accused of bringing the 
creature to the school. The charge was quite 
erroneous, for he had not done so. Hie denial was 
unavmling, and by the enraged teacher he was beaten ‘ 
in a most unjust and unmerciful mann^. Finally, 
he told the poor boy to take his slate and books 
and go about his business. Thus he was expelled 
from his third and last school. Disgusted with 
the cruel treatment he had received, he positively 
refused to go to any other school. So there, at 
six years of age his education ended. He could 
read, knew a little of arithmetic—^nothing of , 
writing and grammar. He had already acquired, f 
somewhat idle habits vagrandising in quest of f 

. — 
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•aimala, but he was honest, exceedingly truthful, 
aad by no means indisposed to work for a liveli¬ 
hood. For about two y«ir8 he was employed at 
a tobacco-work at a short distance from the town. 
This was a happy time, for in going to and returning 
from his labour in the hustory, he had pleasant 
rambles in the woods and plantations, which 
afforded opportunities for picking up a knowledge 
(rf birds, insects, wild-flowers, and plants, the like 
of which he had never seen l>efore. 

It was a hapless thing that this eagerly inquiring 
child had no one to direct him in a way likely to 
be useful. His father and mother had no sympathy 
for his love of nature. All they cared about was 
to have him apprenticed to some regular trade, by 
which he'would gain his living. At length they 
succeeded in apprenticing him to a shoemaker, 
named Begg, who proved to be a dissolute drunken 
vagabond, very ill qualified to teach the boy his 
buanesa. Tam, howeveae, learnt to make npper- 
leatheis, and was proceeding to make shoe-bottoms, 
when all went wrong on the discovery that ho 
brought boxes of butterflies aud such like to the 
workshop; the sight of them usually throwing 
Begg into a rage. Doubtless, it was indiscreet to 
bring his pet animals with him; but there ought to 
have been allowances on account of his youth, os 
well as from the fact that he never spent a moment 
of his master’s time on his amusements. One after¬ 
noon, when waiting till his master came in to allow 
him to go to dinner, and while he had no work 
to d<^ he amused himself with a young sparrow 
which he had taught to do a number of little tricks. 
The master, entering in a drunken fuiy, struck 
Edward such a blow as laid him flat on the floor, 
and then trampled the bird with his foot. Hcking 
up the poor and innocent creature, Tam found it 
was still breathing. He put it tenderly in his 
bosom, and went home crying over the unprovoked 
outrage. Shewing the mangled and dead bird to 
his mother, he said he did not care so much for 
himself, if only the bird bad been spared, adding 
that ‘ if Begg struck hi^ again without a cause, he 
would certainly run away. She strongly remon¬ 
strated agunst this, because, being bound appren¬ 
tice for six years, he must serve out his time, come 
what would.’ 

Persuaded to return to the shoemaker’s shop, 
young Edward struggled on till three years of his 
wretched apprenticeship had passed over. Then, 
there was a climax. Ibe boy Lad brought three 
young moles ensconced in his bonnet Begg, now 
■ more drunken than ever, discovered the moles, 
killed them on the spot, knocked down his appren¬ 
tice with a lost, dialed him to the door and threw 
him into the street A good deal hurt, Edward 
jeedved he would no longer serve under such a 
monster. And he kept his word. Begg threatened 
tile terrors of the law ; but, perhaps, conscious of 
hia brutality, he did nothing. For a time the 
^ youth, was a kind of loose widf. He thought of 
bei&g a sailor, but could get no one to take him 
Vo serve on board a ship. He hod an uncle at 


Kettle in Fife; and without telling any one, he 
went off to walk all the way to Kettle, a distance 
of about a hundred miles, living on morsels of 
bread he had in his pocket,* and sleeping at night 
among whins or under the shelter of a haystack. 
All the money he possessed was sixpence, which 
was just sufficient to pay his fare an the ferry-boat 
across the Tay. But how was he to pay a pontage 
of a penny to cross the Esk at Montrose 7 That 
was a distressing consideration, yet he would not 
beg, nor would he break in upon the sixpence for 
the ferry. He tried again and again to sell his 
pocket-knife for a penny, and only succeeded in 
doing so when he came in sight of the bridge. 
The toil and privation endured in the journey 
were fruitless. The uncle, a mean-spirited wretch, 

I would do nothing for him, and sent him back to 
Aberdeen wth a present of eighteen-ijence' to pay 
his expenses on the road. 

The parents of Thomas Edward were glad to see 
him again, for they were afraid he was lost. By 
tlieir advice he procured work in making shoes of 
a light kind, his new employer being of a kindlier 
nature than Begg. In this situation, and at 
another shoemaking concern, he completed his 
knowledge of the craft, which, however, he never 
liked, and stuck to it only as a means of livelihood. 
As a kind of interlude in his occupation, he 
enlisted in the Aberdeenshire Militia in 1631. 
For the period he served as a soldier ho acquitted 
himself creditably. His only escapade consisted in 
having on one occasion quitted the ranks while on 
drill to try to catch a butterfly which struck his 
fancy. It was a grave military offence; but at the 
intercession of some ladies with the officer on 
duty, was passed over lightly. When Edward was 
about twenty years old, he left Aberdeen with his 
father and mother to reside in Banff, a much 
smaller town, where his chances of advancement 
were materially lessened. The removal was a 
blunder, and entailed on the young naturalist a 
life-long depression of circumstances. Situated on 
the shore of the Moray Firth, where that fine 
estuary expands into the German Ocean, Banff is 
doubtless favourably adai>ted for explorations in 
Natural History. Edward was so far highly favoored, 
but the poor fellow had to live by his daily manual 
labour, and unfriended as well as unsympathised 
with in this remote sea-side town, there was no 
prospect of improving his position. 

Good or bad, here Edward was fixed; and how, 
in the midst of daily toils and cares, he found time 
to accumulate a vast store of knowledge concerning 
animals and plants, is truly wonderful. Some may 
think he made a mistake in marrying when no 
more than twenty-three years old. But his wife 
was a sensible, prudent woman, and gave him a 
happy home. * Mutual affection,' as out author 
observes, ‘makes up for much.’ Perhaps they 
occasionally felt the bitterness of poverty, for 
Edward’s earnings did not yet amoont to more 
than about nine shillings and sixpence-a week I 

With nothing but the most elementary education. 
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without books, without advisers, the young shoe¬ 
maker made up for everything by immense dili¬ 
gence, by sobriety, and a keen disregard of personal 
inconvenience. In his assigned hours of labour 
he worked hard. He never spent a moment idly. 
He neyer entered a publio-house, nor drank any¬ 
thing stronger than water. In his expenditure he 
was rigorously economicaL All his spare time 
was devoted to his favourite pursuit, that of 
acquiring a knowledge of animals by painstaking 
practical inquiry. When he began these inquiries, 
he did not even know the correct names of the 
animals he sought for, because he had no books 
and nobody to tell him. He was a thoroughly 
original student of nature. He learned everything 
by personal observation. Nothing but a^ degree 
of enthusiasm amounting to fanaticism could have 
impelled him to endure cold, wet, hunger, want 
of sleep, in order to add to his stock of facts. His 
feUow-shoemakers jeered at him for not joining 
in their vicious and costly indulgences; but he 
held on his way. There, we think, was manifested 
his heroic, his noble struggle—not that be ever 
esteemed it to be a struggle, for he only followed 
. the bent of a simple self-sacrificing character; but 
his conduct in tliis respect was not less worthy of 
admiration. 

Wliatever were the sacrifices made by Edward, 
he was compensated, as an intense lover of Nature. 
Describing his tastes and pursuits, Mr Smiles 
says: ‘Everything that lived and breathed had 
charms for him. He loved the fields, the woods, 
the moors. The living presence of the earth ivaa 
always about him, and he eagerly drank in its 
spirit The babbling brooks, the whispering trees, 
the aspects of the clouds, the driving wind, were 
all sources of delight . . . He felt himself free 
amidst the liberty of Nature. ... As his wander¬ 
ings were almost invariably conducted at night, 
.Ne had abundant opportunities of seeing not only 
the ocean, but the heavens in their various 
aspecta What were these stars so far off in the 
sky? Were they worlds? Were they but the 
outposts of the earth, from which other worlds 
were to be seen, fur beyond the ken of the most 
''^Tjof.erful telescope ? To use Edward’s own n’ords : 
*• i can never succeed in describing my imbounded 
admiration of the works of the Almighty; not 
only the. wonderful works which we ourselves see 
upon earth, but those countless orbs which roll 
both near and far in the endless immensity of 
space—the Home of Eternity. Everythuig that 
moves or lives, everything that grows, everything 
creat^ or formed by the hand or will of the 
Omnipotent, has such a fascinating charm for me, 
and seiids such a thrill of pleasure through my 
whole frame, that to describe my feelings is utterly 
imMSsible.”’ 

Early in the spring of 1838, Edward began to 
form a collection of specimens in natural Imtory, 
for which he taught nimaelf to stuff and prepare 
the animals he was able to secure. In his re¬ 
searches he was aided by an old gun, which he had 
bought for foui-and-sixpence. Sallying out at ninp 
o’clock at nightj when his day’s work wqs over, | 


with his gun arid some insect boxes and botidoii,. 
and pitting a piece of oat-cake in hia pocket for 
supper, he scoured the oountay as loim as it was 
daylight for any living thing that cam^ his way. 

‘ When it became so dark that he conld no longer 
observe, he dropped down by the side of a hunt, or 
a bush, or a tree, whichever came handiagt, Mid 
there he dozed or slept until the light returned. 
Then he got up, and again began his observations, 
which he continued until the time arrived when 
he had to return to his daily labour.’ Ou Satur¬ 
day evenings he returned home by twelve o’clock, 
so as not to encroach on the weekly day of rest. 
On Monday mornings he contrived to have a few 
hours’ observation before six o’dock. As he was 
known to live soberly and honestly, there was no 
suspicion that he was either a poacher or a burglar, 
yet these nocturnal ramblings were incomprehen¬ 
sible. People at length gave Mm up as on oddily. 
Gamekeepers did not think of molesting Mm m 
his explorations. Occasionally, he took up his 
uarters for the night in a rained castle, in some 
isnsed building, a sand-hole or cavern amidst 
the rocks by the seashore, the shelter of a table- 
shaped gravestone in a churchyard, or anywhere. 
This was a most dismal mode of spending the n%ht; 
for independently of exposure to fee weather, he was 
liable to be visited by polecats, weasds, ^dgers, 
or other wild animals snififing aoont him. There 
was, however, always a chance of catching moths 
and other creatures that flutter or roam about m 
the dark. Sometimes he was bitten ou fee hands 
by weasels and rats during his distuibel deep, and 
on one occasion he had a tremendous encounter 
with a polecat. When morning broke, he had 
cxcdlent opportunities of studying fee habits of 
the skylark, blackbird, thrash, and other early 
choristeiB. 

By these assiduous labours he had, by 1845, 
collected two thousand specimens, consisting of 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea, star¬ 
fish, zoophytes, corals, sponges, and other objects; 
He assorted fee whole in cases made from old 
tea-boxes, fashioned by Ms own hands, and wMch 
ho neatly papered and glazed. Wife some pride, 
he made a public exhibition of Ms collection at 
a local fair; and by it not only paid his expenses, 
but had Bomefeiug over for future purposes. This 
measure of success induced him to exhibit his 
collection at Aberdeen. Although advertised, and 
spoken favourably of by fee newspapers, the e:fei- 
bitiou was a failure. There was no rush of visitens, 
as Edward fondly expected. In fecti the exhibi¬ 
tion did not nearly pay expenses. Dreading the 
horror of being in debt, he offered fee collection 
for sale; and in desperation accepted an offic of 
twenty pounds ten shiUihgs for the whole ^ 
what had cost him eight years’ labour exclusive of 
outlay. The gentleman who bought this very fine 
collection unfortunately stored the specimens in a 
damp room, and the whole went tos ruin. So 
ended this unfortunate enterprise. Aberdeen and 
^nff feires lost an opportunity of not only help¬ 
ing a most deserving man of genius, but of acquir¬ 
ing a splendid collection, illu^iative of fee natural 
history of fee two counties. 

Though terribly crushed, on returning to his 
home in Banff, he went to work at Ms usual 
trade of making fee lighter kinds of Women’s 
shoes, in whife he was reputed to excel. TJftn,. 
he resumed hj|i researches by fee sea-shor^ and in 
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ft short time began a new collection of specimens. 
Suddenly he met with a grievous accident. He 
rolled dowTx a rocky precipice a depth of forty 
feet, falling on his gun, \mch was smashed to 
pieces, and receiving such bodily injuries as con¬ 
fined him for weeks to the house. To support 
his femily during his illness, he was under the 
necessity of selling a portion of his newly formed 
o^lection. 

About this time, Edward had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of the Bcv. James Smith, 
of the pariah of Montquhitter, a place a few 
xoiles from Banff. This gentleman having a strong 
love of natural history, and possessing a good col¬ 
lection of books, did an important service in offer¬ 
ing hints to Edward, and in lending him books to 
enable him to define and classify various animals 
which be caught. So instructed he began to write 
observations on natural objects, wliich appeared in 
the Banffshire Journal. Afterwards, at the sugges¬ 
tion of & Smith, he sent papers to the Zoologist, 
the Naturalist, and the Linnean Journal, through 
which chonnds his name and qualities as a 
writer became known to naturalists generally. 
The result was a considerable private correspond¬ 
ence, and an enlargement of his knowledge re¬ 
garding the names and species of animohi, but 
with no improvement in circumstances—rather 
the reverse, for being ever on the brink of starva¬ 
tion, the expense for paper and postage sttimp 
pressed severely on his resources. Yet, he willingly 
gave such information as he possessed to all who 
requested his assistance. Considering Edward's 
meagre education and liis inei^rience of literary 
composition, his papers, of which some extracts 
are given by Mr Smiles, strike us with surprise. 
Besides being correctly written, they have all the 
elegance and graphic force of Audubon. How, 
by those scientific inquirers, who had the best 
means of judging of Im talents, Edward should 
have been s^ered to drag on existence at a 
mechanical employment which never seems to 
have yielded him tw’enty shillings a week, is not 
very easily understood. No doubt, he was shy 
in pushing himself forward. He hod none of 
the salienev of character which through devious 
adventure leads to fortune; but these palliatives 
scarcely explain the strange neglect which he 
experienced. 

Nobly, but still obscurely strnpling on, a great 
misfortune befell Edward in the death of Mr 
Smith in 1854. There, a true friend was gone. 
As some assuagement of his loss, he found a friend 
and counsellor in the Rev. Mr Boyd, parisli 
minister of Crimond, whose hospitable manse was 
always open to him when he visited the neighbour¬ 
hood. But ere long, Mr Boyd died suddenly, and 
here was a fresh and ogeuishw bereavement. By 
1858, Edward hod accnmulatdS a large and splen¬ 
did collection, but at the cost of his health and 
strength. < He had used himself so hardly; he 
had spent so many of his nights out of doors in 
the cold and wet; he had been so tumbled about 
amongst the rocks; he had so often, with all his 
labours, to endure privation, even to the want of 
oatmeal—that it is scarcely to be wondered at if, 

' at tbot time, his constitution should have begun 
to shew marks of decay.’ There was a fever and 
illness a month, wliich led to a fresh sale of 
^articles in his collection; and on getting well, he | 
Vas distinctly told by his medical attendant ‘ that | 


if he did not at once desist from his nkhtly 
wanderii^ Ms life would not be worth a farthing.’ 
From this time, making fewer pulls on his consti¬ 
tution, he more particularly devoted himself to 
investigations along the sea-shore, capturing rare 
fish, Crustacea, and zoophytes. 

In these sea-side researches he was considerably 
aided by one of his daughters, who poking about 
among fishing villages, procured the refuse material 
brought up by nets, in which maty most interest¬ 
ing small animals new to science were discovered. 
Fram the stomachs of cod-fish he procured innu¬ 
merable specimens of animals which had been 
voraciously swallowed. By these and other means 
he gained no little celebrity for his additions to 
a knowledge of the myriads of creatures which 
inhabit the depths of the ocean. Twenty-six new 
species of Crustacea were discovered by himself 
alone in the Moray Firth. 

Some honours—none of them of any value in a 
money point of view—^were now awarded to 
Edward. The Linnean Society having discovered 
his genius and talent, unanimously elected bun an 
Associate in ISfiG. Immediately afterwards, the 
Natural llistoiy Society of Aberdeen unanimously 
admitted him a member; and in 1867 he received 
the diploma of the Glasgow Natural History 
Society. ‘ Although Banff,’ says Mr Smiles, 

* possessed an “ Institution for Suence, Literature, 
and the Arts, and for the encouragement of native 
genius and talent,” the meiubers did not even elect 
Edward an honorary member. The scientific men 
of Banff fought shy of the native shoemaker.’ 

It is plua.sing to know that Thomas Edwoitl is 
still in the land of tho living, and though broken , 
down in health, is cheerful, contented, and able 
to a certain extent for his accustomed duties. 
Latterly, he has in many ways derived comfort 
and assistance from his grown-up dai^hters. His 
searches after strange sorts of animals ai-e at an end. 
lie has fought the %ht of science unaided, and he 
has fought it welL He has likewise fought the 
fight of poverty; for he has always lived within 
his means, and owes no man imytning. Therein, 
independently of his sacrifices in behalf of science, 
lies the grandeur of his character. In these days, 
when the gospel of idleness is so eloquently 
preached, and so readily responded to, we should 
be glad if it were in our power to fix the attention 
of we masses on what this humble shoemaker has 
done by dint of self-denial and the careful econo¬ 
mising of lime. Expecting no one to make such 
extraordinary sacrifices, we would say: Look, ye 
misspenders of idle time, ye wasters of existence, 
ye thriftless dram-drinkers, ye vacant-minded 
street loungers, what was done by one as poor, if 
not poorer, than yourselves 1 All wo ask is that, 
reilccting a little ou your responsibilities, you 
would endeavour to take to heart the thnlUng 
and instructive instance we have presented of 
A Noble Struggle! W, a 

P.S .—Since writing the above, we have learned 
that a fund to succour Thomas Edward has been 
commenced at Aberdeen. Tho still more gratify¬ 
ing fact is announced that ‘the Queen has been 
much interested in reading his bimpnphy by Mr 
Smiles, and touched by hu auccesaml pursuit of 
natural science under all the cares and troubles 
of daily toil; Her M^esty, therefore, has been 
graciously pleased to confer on him a pension of ' 
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fifty pounds a year.’ The concluding days of the 
Scottish I^aturalist will thus be passed in the 
degree of freedom from toil and anxiety which 
he so eminently deserves. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER V.—‘I AU UEIAN.’ 

I STOOD for a few moments at the window in con¬ 
templation of the beautiful view of the surround¬ 
ing country, so wide and varied and well wooded; 
then, afraid of the sentiment which was creeping 
upon me again, I turned away, and set resolutely 
to work at unpacking. After putting my small 
Mnnginga into something like order, I proceeded 
to make the best of myself for presentation to 
‘Miss Farrar.’ It was the first time I had seen 
myself from head to foot as I now did in the lai^e 
chcval glass, and I gazed not a little curiously, as 
well as anxiously and critically, at the tout enaeMle. 
What should I look like to a lover, who I knew 
was an admirer of women’s beauty jn tlie way 
a good man can admire it ? What did I look, to 
myself ? 

For the first few moments I experienced a thrill 
of altogether agreeable surprise. I really had no 
idea my figure was so good. ‘Tall, elaneie, head 
well shaped and well poised,’ I thought, pleasantly 
checking olF my perfections up to that point. 
With my face, I was far from being as well satis¬ 
fied. 1 tried to persuade myself that it was 
because I was more accustomed to it, and that 
such familiarity breeds contempt; but is one ever 
familiar with one’s own face 1 I can only say I 
was looking very discontentedly at mine, forgetting 
that the very discontent was reflecting itself. 

Too much squareness about the brow, too 
decided a mouth and chin, and eyes—well, if they 
ever looked soft, as well as large and dark, I had 
not seen it Then the comi>lexion, it might do 
for some people, but Philip’s wife ought to have 
more colouring and softness, more general loneli¬ 
ness than this. Philip’s wife ! She ought to be a 
child of light, ‘ beautiful with all tho soul’s expan¬ 
sion’—tlie expression of her face ever varying 
with the dainty colouring of her graceful poetic 
thoughts. 

I was still picturing to myself the kind of 
woman Philm’s wife ought to be, frowning the 
while at a dark discontented face, frowning dis¬ 
contentedly back at me, when the door was softly 
opened, and tuniing hastily round, my eyes fell 
upon a young girl standing upon the threshold. 

‘ I beg your pardon ; I do not think you heard 
me knock, and I could not wait. I am Lilian.’ 

How shall I describe Lilian Farrar? I have 
described her! A child of light, ‘ beautiful with 
all the soul’s expansion’—the expression of her 
face ever varying with the dainty colouring of her 
graceful poetic thoughts. I need only add that 
sho had deep-blue eyes, shaded by long lashes, 
straight, delicately chiselled little nose, sweet 
sensitive mouth, p^e-brown hair, and the figure 
of a graceful child just merging into womanhood. 

‘ May I come in, please ?’ 

Might love and loveliness and youth and all 
that is true, and sweet, and good, come in? 
But I only bowed, and held out my with 
a smile. 


‘ I am BO sorry I did not know when to expect 
you, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ I came earlier than I ought to have done,’ 

‘ 0 no ; pray do not think tliat; only I should 
like to have been at the station to make friends at 
the beginning.* 

‘ Let us call this the beginning.’ 

She drew nearer to me, and in a caressing 
child-like way, lifted up her mouth to bo kissed, 
as she said ; ‘ Welcome to Fairview.’ 

I am not considered to be demonstrative ; hut 1 
know I kissed her as heartily as she kissed me, 
quite underatanding that this was not like an 
ordinary first meeting. Then she gently impelled 
me towards a low chair, and knelt down beside me. 

‘ If you could only know how very anxious I 
have been, and how relieved I am.’ 

‘Relieved?’ I asked, bending down to get a 
better view of the sweet face. 

‘ Yes ; indeed I am.’ 

‘Then you can in a measure understand my 
sensations,’ 1 replied, smiling dewn into her eyes. 

‘ O yes ; but you could go if you did not like 
us, you know.’ 

‘ And you could dismiss me if you did not like 
me.’ 

‘ I did not think of that; I was only afraid— 
companion means so much, does it not I —how 
hard it would be for me if I cared for you, and 
you only cared to he here because’ — - 
‘ Of the salary I received ? ’ 

‘Oh, pray do not think that I meant that 
—May 1 say exactly what 1 was thinking o^ Miss 
Hatidoii ?’ 

‘ Pray do.’ 

‘Then I meant that it would be bad for me if ^ 
you looked down upon the Farrars, if you were 
ever so nice, or even if you looked doira upon the 
Tippers. I have just seen papa, and he says you 
belong to great people. That rather frightened 
me, until I saw dear old auntie, and found that 
she only knew you were nice; when I began to 
hope.’ 

‘ I shall soon set your mind at ease about all 
that,’ 1 cheerfully replied. ‘Meantime, believe 
this much—I have begun to look up to Mrs 
Tipper.’ 

‘ What a nice kind thing to say, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ What a pleasant thing to feel, Miss Farrar.’ 

She made a little moue at the ‘ Miss Farrar,’ 
and I went on: ‘Yon are very young, are you not ? 
—younger than I expected to find you.’ I was 
going to add for an engimed youim lady, but 
thought it better to let the allusion to her engage¬ 
ment come first from her. 

‘ Only just turned seventeen,’ she replied with 
a little sigh. 

‘ Is that so very depressing ?* 

‘Dear Miss Haddon, if I may tell you about 
myself, we shall feel more at home with each 
other ? ’ • 

‘ Tell me anything you please, my dear ; and 
try to believe this much—^youmay trust me.’ 

‘ I believed that, tho very first moment I looked 
at you. Yours is a face to trust’ 

‘ Is it—is it ? ’ I murmured, smoothing the hair 
back from her white brow. ‘That is indeed 
something to be thankful for. And now I can ask 
with a clear conscience, why it is a trouble to bo 
only seventeen?’ • * 

‘ Because—dear Miss Haddon, I am engaged; and 
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Arthur—that is hU name, fou know—does not 
like waiting untU 1 am older, to be married. Papa 
says he mu^ wait at least a year, and Arthur does 
not like it Of course I should prefer waiting. I 
am sure w«v could not poesibly be happier than w'e 


‘ Mr Farrar told me of the engagement.’ 

'But I do not think that p:ipa told you of one 
^ng which is the very best of all. Arthur first 
'luet me at a garden-party, given by one of our 
u neighbours, just after 1 came homo for good ; and 
he had not the least idea that papa was rich 
when he began to care for mu. He liked me for 
myseK—only for myself! ’ with a grave little nod 
at me. ‘ He was quite surprised when he found 
that I am an heiresa Do you know, he often says 
that he should prefer having to work for me; only, 
of course, that need not be.’ 

I read her thought, and my heart went out to 
Lilian Farrar, as I smilingly replied: ‘ He gives 
one that impression.’ 

‘ Do you know him V she inquired, looking a 
great deal surprised. 

‘Enough for that, I think. Mr 1\’’enlworth, is 
he not?’ 

‘ Mr Wentworth! ’ she ejaculated. ‘ Wliat made 
you think that ? No ; but Arthur is an intimate 
friend of Mr Wentworth’s.’ 

1 saw that I had made a mistake. But I was 
BO much impressed in Mr Wentworth’s favour, 
that the fmst of his being an intimate friend of her 
lover’s seemed a sufficient guarantee of the latter’s 
claims to respect. I 

‘They were at Eton and Oxford together, and 
Arthur likes him very much,’ she continued, a-s 
though she, on her side, considered that was 
saying a great deal in Mr Wentworth’s favour. 

‘ A barrister, is he not ? ’ 

‘Yes; but he has not been very successful as 
yet, though he works very hard—writes for news¬ 
papers and magazines; and I am sure it is very j 
good of him, for Arthur says he was brought up ; 
in the greatest luxury by a rich uncle, and always j 
led to believe that he would be the old man’s! 
heir. But just as be was leaving Oxford, liis uncle! 
married a young girl, and when he had children 
of bis own, he qmte discarded his nephew. But 
he is like Arthur, and does not care about the 
money; he is a great deal more troubled about 
having lost the old man’s good-will. Arthur says 
that he lives in an old tumble-down house—which 
is all he possesses of his own—with one servant, in 
the poorest way, and very rarely visits anywhere 
but toe. Even here he does not come half often 
enough to jilease us, we all like him so much. 
Strange that both Aithni dpd he should com¬ 
mence life with large expectations, and both find 
themselves penniless; is it not 1 Mr Tratford was 
unfortunate in soma speculations, I believe; and 
the cstotes had to tie Md after his death.’ 

I said something to the effect that it was fortu¬ 
nate that they were equabto the position. Later, I 
found that her lover’s father had squandered his 
property in the worst kind of extravagances 

A gong was being sounded, and she rose, putting 
her hand under my arm, ‘ You must be wanting 
luncheon. Miss Iladdon. Auntie said that she 
.could not prevail upon you to take any refresh¬ 
ment.’ . 


I was beginning to feel hnngty, and acknow¬ 
ledged that 1 was. As she went down, she ex¬ 
plained that her father hod of late taken to invalid 
habits, and did not join tliem at table. We found 
only Mrs Tipper in the dining-room ; a large, lofty 
rooin, famished with the same heavy grandeur of 
style which had struck me in the other parts of 
the house. But a change had come over Mrs 
Tipper since 1 had left her. Her genial good¬ 
nature was veiled by the same stiffness and con¬ 
straint which had jarred upon me at first, as she 
politely trusted I should find something I could 
cat, regretted not having known that I should 
arrive early, so that she might have ^ven orders 
accordingly; and so forth. 

‘ The Haddons of Haddon ! ’ I thought She 
had seen her brother, and been awed by them. 
But I really could not allow them to come between 
this dear old lady and me, and themfore replied, 
I had been accustomed to live so plainly that this 
was miitc a banquet to me; as indeed it was. I 
saw tliat I lost ground a little with the man-servant 
in attendance by my candour ; but I could afford 
to wait for his better appreciation. Mra Tipper 
hesitated a moment, when she reached the head of 
the table, and signified by a gesture her wish for 
me to take my seat there; in fact, I know now, as 
I guessed then, that she was only too glad to slip 
out of taking any prominent position in the house¬ 
hold. But I very decidedly shook my head, and 
passed down, replying to her little protest, that it 
j was not to be thought of—it would not be right. 

! I saw that she understood me to mean that it 
I would not be etiquette, and sat down contented. 

I Could the dear little lady have known it, my 
ignorance of the ways of the fashionable world was 
greater tLin her own. To ray amusement, Mra 
'ripper’s snpeiiors in such knowledge have suc¬ 
cumbed to the magic words, ‘It would not be 
right,’ with which, knowing no other code, I have 
occasionally ventured to settle a question. With 
certain people, ‘ It is not right,’ solely means ‘ It 
is not etiquette,’ than to sin against which there is 
no greater wrong ; and they have yielded, because 
they have supjjosed me better acj^uainted with the 
newest mode, rather than imagme that 1 could 
Lave the audacity to attempt innovations of my 
own. 

1 soon succeeded in making matters pleasant with 
Mrs Tipper again. In five minutes the Iladdons 
of Haddon were forgotten, and we were getting 
through luncheon in friendly agreeable fashion. 
There was a slight obtuseness on Bichard’s side 
when 1 required an^dhing; but he found that his 
forgetfulness did not in the slightest degree disturb 
me, nor prevent my obtaining what I wanted. I 
quietly waited ; and os ho could not let me repeat 
a request more than once without drawing the 
attention of the' others to his negligence, he come 
at len^h to understand that it was just as well to 
do a thing at once as to be quietly forged to do it 
The attention of both Lilian and her aunt was too 
much concentrated upon me for them to notioe the 
man’s remissness, and I did my best to prevent 
them seeing it 1 knew that Lilian’s eyes were 
turned upon me more than once when I was 
supposed to be unobservant, and thought of her 
wolds, ‘ Companion means so much,’ with all the 
more respect for her judgment, whatever it might 
pWetobe. 

That ive two should be friends, I knew. I 
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should loTe her, aud I believed that she might 
come to love me. But would oura be as the 
Gompanionahip of two of the same age 7 Should 1 
ever be able to lay bare my inmost self, living so 
intensely and so differently to the Mary Haddon 
most people knew, to this young mrl ?' She had 
spoken of’ her love to me; should I be able to 
speak of mine to her—^the love which wm deeper 
and stronger than a girl’s love 7 It was with some¬ 
thing akin to pain that I told myself no. Because 
it, was not the love of a girl; because it was in its 
heights higher and in its depths deeper; because 
it was in its strength and weakness so much more 
human at eight-and-twenty than at seventeen, 'I 
could not talk about it to Lilian Farrar. The 
shadowy poetic sentiment which clings about a 
young girl’s dream, the love which is more in 
We with love than with the lover, was not mine. 
1 am an old woman noiv, writing a story for men 
and women, and therefore I will add that I have 
stiU quite as much romance and enthusiasm in 
my composition as 1 had at seventeen, which is 
an admission to make iu these days ; but at eight- 
and-twenty 1 persuaded myself that they were or 
ought to be dead. In truth, my eight-and-twenty 
years were pressing upon me rather too heavily 
for mental health. I could not take kindly to the 
idea that youth was gone, or recognise that the 
best of me was not necessarily gone with it But 
there is no need for me to analyse and dwell 
upon my weaknesses here; they will be apparent 
enough os 1 go on, and will doubtless preach their 
own moral without my assistance. 

After luncheon, we returned to the pretty 
morning-room where 1 had first seen Mrs Tipper, 
and devoted the afternoon to making better ac¬ 
quaintance with each other. I began by telling 
my own little story (so Ikr as it could be told, with 
Philip left out) about my dear mother’s long 
illness, the struggles I had had to obtain a living 
when alone, aud so forth, hecau^e 1 wished to 
ap])ear in my true colours to these two, and above 
all, wished to get rid of the lliiddons-of-lladdon 
tone iu our future intercourse. Then dear old 
Mrs Tipper came out grandly with her little story 
rc.specting past ups and downs ; not even omitting 
the fact that her deceased husband hud been 
messenger (between ourselves, porter, my dear) iu 
the firm where her brother rose to be chief, and 
how he had been pensioned by ‘ dear Jacob,’ and 
ended his days iu peace aud comfort in a cottage 
of his own. at Holloway, all the grandest visions 
of his youth realised. 

Afterwards, Lilian told how her father had 
risen in life entirely by his owu efforts ; whilst 
her colour deepened with an equally right pride 
as she added that her mother had been a gentle¬ 
woman, to whose foresight her child owed the 
education that was something better than any her 
father’s money alone could have purchased. As 
Mrs Tipper had informed me, it had been Mrs 
Farrar’s dying wish that the first fifteen years of 
her child’s life should be spent with an old friend 
uftd distant connection of her own. She had not 
erred in her judgment. Notwithstanding her 
naturally good disposition, Lilian would haVe 
suffered from the disadvantages consequent upon 
being brought up in luxury^ the petted heiress 
of a wealthy man, instead of spending her early 
years at a country vicarage in wholesome study 
and exercise. I could understand now how it 


happened that Mr Farrar’s daughter was so refined 
and different from what might nave bee;a expected. 
I knew now why it gratified her so nmeh to 
believe that her lover had not sought her for her 
money’s sake. Any one hut hers^ would faaVe 
thought it natural enough that she should 
sought for her own sake. How true, and good, 
and sweet she was, and how soon one knew it; 
there being no mysterious complications in her 
nature which it would take time to discover. 

‘To think of our having so dreaded the lady- 
companion, auntie ; and to think of my having 
pleaded so much with papa against engaging one r 
ejaculated Lilian, when, after a very pleasant aftei- 
noou, we rose to go to our rooms and dress for 
dinner. 


1 


‘ We did dread her, did we not, dear 7 ’ smil¬ 
ingly relumed the old lady, putting her hand upon 
miuo ; ‘ though 1 had the most cause for dread.^ 

‘ Indeed you had not—your cause is mine,* very 
decidedly said Lilian. 

That they could say sc much before me was 
sufiScient, had I not already arrived at the agree¬ 
able conclusion that I had found a home until 
Philip’s return. 


AUSTRIAN ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 

At a time when the attention of this country is 
again being specially directed to the question of 
Arctic exploration, it becomes interesting to take 
note of what otiier nations have recentiy achieved 
in the region of Polar discovery. It is not too 
much to say that it is with justice that England 
considers herself in the van as yet of Arctic enter¬ 
prise : but we have little hesitation in affirming 
that the expedition the story of which is told in 
the two volumes under notice,* is worthy of rank¬ 
ing side by side with the most memorable of our 
own voyages of discovery; and when it is con¬ 
sidered that the attention of Austria has but very 
•recently been turned to the subject of Arctic 
exploration, the amount of success achieved fay 
that nation is all the more creditable. 

It deserves to be stated that the expedition of 
the TegettJioff was partly due to the munificence of 
a private individual, the Count WUezek, who con¬ 
tributed the sum of forty thousand florins towarfs 
its equipment, besides encouraging the enterprise 
by every means in his power. The TegettiK^ 
was a screw-steamer of two hundred and twenty 
tons hunlen, built expressly for this expedition, 
with engines of one nundred horse-Mwer, and 
fitted out for a voyage of two-and-a-half years’ 
duration. Her commander was Captain W eyprecht, 
and with him was associated, os college and as 
director of the land operations, the writer of these 
volumes. Lieutenant Payer, The crew, officers sad 
men included, numbered only twenty-four. The 
ideal object of the voyage was the north-east 
passage ; its direct and expressed aim, the explora¬ 
tion of the seas aud lands lying to the north-east 
of Novaya Zemlya. Where the ship was to winter 
was not definitely fix^; and a return home by 
way of Behring’s Strait was, though iinprobahl^ a 
possibility. 

The Tegetthoff left Bremerhaven on June 13, 

* jYem Xiandt vUhin the Aretie Cird/i. Narrative bf 
the Diemveriea «/ the Austrian Ship Tegetthoff in the 
Years 1872—1874. By Julius Payer, ouo of th%Com, 
manJers of the Expedition. Macmillau it Co. . 
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187SL and Tromsoe a month later. Immediately eveiy moment drawing nearer the ship as the ice 
ptewons to the voyage of the r«ge«ifco/, a prelinu- crashed against her. Now huge blocks reared 
naiy voyage of reconnaiBsance had been made in fathoms high above the vessel, forcing themselves 
a small comifang-ship by Count Wilczek, who had agamst her hull; now masses fell down beneath her, 
found the sea between Spitebergen and Novaya until they began to raise her above the level of the 
Zemlya almost entirely open and free from ice. It sea, the esploreis being in readiness at any moment 
was hoped, therefore, that the water would be in to abandon the ship, in the event of her being 
the aawiA rnT idit-ioTi when the Tegetthoff crossed it, crushed. The pressure approached its height at 
and that where a ntnnll sailing-vessel had gone about noon, at which time the vessel was straining 
so far, a fully equipped steam-ship might pene- and groaning in every plank and'spar; but the 
trate almost indmnitely. But to the latter vessel crisis had now been reached, the pressure abated, 
the Spitzbei^en seas presented a wholly dissimilar the Tegetthoff righted herself, aud all immediate 
aspect The ice was first encountered in seventy- danger at least, was past 

font degrees_much farther south than was ex- ■ But the above terrible experience indicated to 

pected ; and from that time it never entirely left the explorers what they might at any time expect, 
the vessel. Henceforward every noise in the ice was heard by 

Off Cape Nassau the expedition was overtaken them with apprehension and fear. It Wivs worse 
by Count Wilczek, who had followed in tlio lebjiim, than living within the continual influence of earth- 
the small 'sailing-ship in which the preliminary quakea At night, officers and men always sle^it 
pioneering voyoge had been made, with tlie object with their clothes on, ready to rush on deck wheu- 
of rlnAiTi.T a depot for the Tegetthoff on the north ever the ice w as heard beginning to groan and 
coast of Novaya Zemlya. Very shortly after the heave ; and this state of things continued for one 
two vessels separated, the Tegetthoff was fairly hundred ami thirty dayt, the whole of that period 
beset and hemmed in hy tlie ice in latitude being one of almost constant darkness. 

76® N., longitude 63® 3' E. The good ship The first winter passed by the expedition in 

had made her &t and her last voyage, for from their icy prison was at best but a time of gloom, 
that icy grip she was destined never to get free. though all on board combined to render each 
Long and desperate were the efforts made by other’s lot as little wearisome as possible. The 
officers and men to release the ship. Sawing the conduct of the crew throughout the enterprise was 
ice and blasting with powder, both above and exemplary aud praiseworthy; and it is pleasant to 
below the surface, alike proved fruitless. Fissures read of the kindly feeling and sympathy that pre- 
tfiftt. had been made with great toil, froze again vailed between officers and men. Only by the 
as soon as made; and when the vessel tried to maintenance of complete harmony and mutual 
steam against the ice, it was unable so much as to consideration could an existence passed under the 
set the floe in motion. The Tegetthoff was now circumstmices described in these volumes be ren- 
entirely at the mercy of the terrible toe by dered tolerable. The devices resorted to, to employ 
w’hich she was beset on all sides. and pass the lime, were various. Constant occu¬ 

lt might be supposed b}' such as are only iinper- patiou on the part both of officers and men was 
fcctly acquainted with the Arctic regions, that the found not only to be beneficial, but absolutely 
ship thus firmly locked in the ice would be safe at necer-sary to ward off ennui and depression. The 
least from immediate danger. But this w'as very duties connected with the daily routiiie of work 
far from being the case. For some time indeed, were not sufficient; occupation had to bo invented, 
the- ice by which she was encircled remained The chief orticera liad their scientific observations 
motionless, but this condition of things was not to to cini>loy and interest them : but the resources 
last. The 13th of October—a Sunday—was a day of the men were fewer. At first the building of 
ominous for the fate of the expedition. In the snow-houses was resorted to as a means of filling 
morning, the ice-floe burst across immediately up the time. Then a school was begun, iu which 
beneath the ship. Officers and crew rushed on w'ere passed many hours daily ; besides wliicb, 
deck to behold the ice heaving around them on all there was seal-catching and bear-hunting. On 
sides. The aft-port of the vessel was already nipped an average, two bears W’ere killed weekly, and 
and pressed ; and the rudder, which was the first roasted bear-flesh was relished by all; and the fle.sh 
to meet the shock, trembled and groaned. The of the seal, which was at first but little appreciated, 
crew were unable to unship it by reason of its was by-and-by found to be at least palatable, 
weight, and had to be satisfied with lashing it It is well known that the getting-up and per- 
securely. All then leaped out upon the ice, and forrnance of theatricals have been found a source 
as quickly as possible got on board whatever of great beneficial occupation and amusement 
articles bad been left lying outside the ship. Next, during winters passed in tlie Arctic regions, where 
the fissures in the floe were hastily bound together it is a matter of prime importance that the spirits 
with ice-anchors and ropes, and filled up with of the men should be kept os even and jolly as 
snow, in the hope that they might freeze over, poasible. But there were several reasons why the 
though it was felt that at any moment a sudden crew of the Tegetthoff ivere compelled to forego 
heave might undo the whole work. such recreations. Their numerical strength was 

During all this time meanwhile, the ice was too small; tlie languages spoken on board were 
tossing and trembling from its bases, while the | too diverse; for the crew was a very mixed one, 
air reverberated with the most awful sounds, as of including Germans, Italians, Hungarians, and 
shrieks and howls. Mountains lifted themselves Slavs, all oiders, however, being issued in 
Buddenly above the level surface, and the low Itoliam; and the performance must have been 
groan that rose from the depths grew into.a deep given in four separate languages. There was no 
ramble, qnd finally increased to a roar of fuiy other place available for a theatre than the barri- 
jyftB^the Volume of myriad voices. Uproar and coded deck, where the spectators would have liad 
CQofumon ruled, supreme, and destruction seemed to sit enduring a temperature of from twenty to 
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thirfy degr^ of cold; and lastly, there was a 
genera] feeling that the situation of the p^y was 
a fi»r too serious and critical one for such divetsions 
to be BO welcome as other Arctic expeditions have 
found them. 

During the first winter the Tegetthoff drifted 
through the wandering ice for the most part in 
a north-easterly direction. When a little north of 
seventy-four degrees, she took a turn towards the 
west in February 1673. Her course was now a 
generally westward one, but with variations. In 
the spring and summer of 1873 every effort was 
of course again put forth to free her from the 
ice. An endeavour in this direction, howevM, still 
proved ineffectual, and the little party again pre¬ 
pared, though with very anxious and depressed 
hearts, to face a second winter. But through the 
long gloom of that second winter they were 
to be buoyed up by hope and expectation. In 
August the ship took a turn northward, when 
suddenly, ‘ as if by magic,’ the mists lifted, and 
behold! a vast shape, high, bold, and rocky, 
loomed out of the fog on the vessel’s bows. It 
was land beyond a doubt, new land; and fresh 
hope and life filled every breast at the sight Tlie 
whole aspect of things suddenly changed for the 
explorers. They had now something to look for¬ 
ward to through the long winter—namely, the 
exploration of that new land which they had 
discovered, or os it may be said, which had dis' 
covered them. 

When the land first revealed itself to the ex¬ 
plorers, it was too late in the season to leave the 
ship for purposes of exploration, and so the Tegett¬ 
hoff remained close by it, still fast in the ice, all 
through the succeeding winter, during which one 
distumng thought troubled the minds of all on 
board, the fear, namely, that the vessel might drift 
away again from the land, and all the hopes of the 
expedition cud in nothing. But no such untoward 
fortune awaited them. When the spring came 
round, and the long darkness Avaned, the light 
revealed the laud still in the same position. And 
now preparations began to visit the new-found 
land. Three separate sledge-journeys Avere made 
from the ship, all under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant Payer. The first journey began early in 
March 1874. and Avas a shoi-t one. The party com¬ 
prised six men and three dogs; but as Lieutenant 
Payer contemplated making his second journey the 
must important one, he r^erAed the pick of the 
crcAv for it It will be undei-stood that it required 
no little courage and patient endurance on the part 
of tho handful of meu engaged in this first sledge- 
journey across the desolate wastes of ice, Avhen it 
is stated that their physical condition Avas very far 
from being perfect. ‘Pospischill suifered from 
lung-disease ; Lurkinovich from palpitation of the 
heart; Haller from chronic rheumatism; Lettis 
from a tendency to bronchial catarrh.’ It is there¬ 
fore all the more creditable to these meu that they 
bore np so well, and accomplislied so much, for 
the first sledge-expedition did all that its leader 
expected from it The position of tho new land 
and its general character were determined; Wilcsek 
Island and the south part of Hall Island explored; 
and from the results thus arrived at, Lieutenant 
Payer was enabled to arrange a plan for a more 
protracted journey toA^ards the north. 

The second sledge-expedition was by far the 
most important of the three. It started from the 


ship on the 26th of March in the t hick of a snow¬ 
storm. After enduring the most excessive toil and 
hardship, the party penetrated liorthAitrards to a 
distance of one hundred and sixty miles^ as far 
os it Avas possible to go with sledges. The cold 
endured during these sledge-journeys was often 
most intense. The men iiever dared to bring 
their lips in contact Avith a metal cup in the act 
of drinking. One shook the liquid into his, com¬ 
panion’s mouth. The strongest rum seemed to 
lose all its strength, and had the taste oLmiUc 
and the consistence of oiL The bread was frozen 
so hard that there was danger of breaking tbe teeth 
in eating it, and it brought blood os it was being 
consumed. The instruments used by Lieutenant 
Payer in surveying burned when he touched 
them ; and the medals worn by some of the men 
felt like hot iron, proving the truth of the saying 
that ‘extremes meet.’ The farthest point north¬ 
ward reached bv Lieutenant Payer and his party 
was Cape Fligely, 85“ 5', Avhere the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian nag was planted for the first time in the 
far north. Gladly would the Lieutenant have 
visited the lands beheld from that northern peak, 
could he have done so with any degree of safety. 
But he felt that he had gone as far as the resources 
at his command AA'arranted, and wisely shrank from 
further risking the lives of his brave followers. 

The work accomplished by tbe second sledge- 
journey was a sufficiently tborongh exploration 
of Kaiser Franz Joseph Land—named after the 
Austrian emperor—and the exploration of Austria 
Round, Avhich divides Franz Joseph Land into 
Wilczek I<and and Zichy Land. Lieutenant Payer 
returned to the ship Avell satisfied with the results 
achieved; and we ihink he had every reason for 
being so. lie had, by careful investigations, 
surveys, and druAvings, arrived at a very satis- 
factory conception of the newly discovered land. 

Kaiser Franz Joseph Land is an archipelago, of 
about equal dimensions to Spitzbeigen, extending 
from eighty degrees or thereabouts to at least eighty- 
three degrees north latitude, but hoAV far from east 
to west AA’as not determined. It is a very barren 
region, ns may be believed, containing mountains 
from tAvo to five thousand feet high, glaciers of 
great size, and many deep fiords. Animal life is 
abundant, bears and se-ris and Arctic birds in 
great variety, vast numbers being found by the 
explorers in many parts. No trace of humoa 
beings Avas anywhere discovered, and Lieutenant ! 
Payer believes the region to be uninhabitable by 
man. By the geological formation of the islands, 
AAdiich seem to be of volcanic origin, the explorer 
was reminded of the north-east coast of Green¬ 
land. A third and final sledge-journey was made 
by which the north-Avest coasts of M‘Clintock 
Island were visited. The sledge-expeditions began 
on March 10, 1874, and ended May 3d, daring 
which period a di'itaiico of four hundred and fifty 
miles was traversed. _ • 

While these oxpalitions were being made, tiro 
ship Avas all the while fast in the ice; and as there 
seemed no prospect of getti^ free, it was resolved 
to abandon her. To remain another winter with 
the hope of further discoveries, would have been, 
under tho circumstances, a very great risk. Pro¬ 
visions were becoming scant, and tbe physical 
condition of the men, so severely tried by the 
tAvo winters already passed amid the ice, AvaS far * 
too low to make it sme to face a thinl.. And all 
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now felt that thej could return to their country 
at least adth honour. The Ttgttfkoff was aban¬ 
doned on the 20th of May 1874^ and the return 
journey to Europe began. But the dangei'S and 
hardsh^ of the explorers were by no means yet 
over. The progress southward, now in the sledg^ 
now by boats, was toilsome, painful, and slow in 
the extreme; To convey a conception of this it 
is sufficient-to atate that ‘after two months of 
indescribable efforts, the distance between us and 
the ship was not more than two German miles 
a space that would be equal to about nine English 
miles. Does not this rate of progress correspond 
in a Btxiking degree with the e.vperiencc of our 
own recent Arctic expedition in traversing tlie 
•terrible ‘ sea of ancient ice 1 ’ But had the ice of j 
the Novaya Zemlya seas remained much longer i 
as fornndable as it did to the sludge-parties of 
Commander Markham and his colleagues, the Aus¬ 
trian ex^lition partj' must have one and all per¬ 
ished. But fortunately, at the end of two months’ 
travelling, and when the men had almost begnn 
to despair, * leads ’ unexpectedly opened up in the 
ice; aikd after one more month of sledging and 
boating, the open, ocean was reached in 77^ 40'; 
an unusually high latitude. Ultimately the party 
were picked up, as they had hoped for, by a 
Bussian fishing-vessel, off Cape Britwin, minus one 
only of its members, poor Krisch the engineer, 
who had died of consumption shortly before the 
abandonment of the ship. 

*1116 literaiy skill with which the writer of 
these volumes has told the story of the Austrian 
Arctic Expedition is quite eqiuil to the best of 
similar narratives by any former Arctic explorer. 
He describes the really wonderful fortunes of the 
expedition, through all its many vicissitudes and 
perils, simply and' modestly, yet with great vivid¬ 
ness and realistic power. His stoiy purports to be no 
more than a }X)pu]ai narrative of what Austria has 
accomplished in Arctic discovery; but it is really 
more than this. In addition to their interest as a 
record of courageous enterprise and patient resolu¬ 
tion and endurance in the lace of the most e.xce.ssivc 
hardships, the volumes possess a distinct scien¬ 
tific value; for their author is an accomplished man 
of science, as well as a brave navigator and explorer. 
In a portion of the introductory chapters. Lieu¬ 
tenant Payer treats at length and w'ith great clear¬ 
ness the various theories that haye at different 
times been put forward as to the existence of an 
open Polar sea. He unhesitatingly concludes that 
no such sea exists; a conclusion which agrees with 
the actual discoveries of our own Arctic expedi¬ 
tion. • From tills opinion, however, his oolles^uc 
Commander Weyprecht, dissents, as does also the 
eminent German geographer Dr Petermann. ‘ The 
Pole impracticable;’ such was the brief telegraphic 
summary with which the announcement of the 
return of the Alert and Discovery was heralded. 

■ But Captain Nares has since modified this expres¬ 
sion. He wishes it to he understood that all he 
means to affirm is, that the Pole is impracticable 
by the route taken by the Alert and Discovery, and 
with the present existing scientific appliances. 

Impra^cable tlie North Pole may perhaps ever 
remain,^ if the state of the ice encountered by our 
expedition and by Lieutenant Payer be its normal 
one. But of this #e have as yet no coitain proof; 

'nor^t, in spite of/our author’s well-reasoned con- 
ctuBions, .that in sotaie seasons an open sea may not 


exist Some of oim readers migr remember that the 
American expedition in the Polaris, under Captmn 
Hall, found open water where the slei^ing-parties 
of the Alert and Discovery found only vast ice 
masses of a hundred and fifty feet in height It 
appears to us then that nothing dogmatic can bo 
said on one side or the other in respect to this 
question. 

One other point raised by Lieutenant Payer is 
deserving of note, which is, that in all Arctic ex¬ 
ploration there are two objects to be considered, 
and that these are distinct, and not, os has been 
too often supposed, identical These are—the 
‘ reaching of the North Pole,’ and ‘ the explora¬ 
tion of the Polar regions.’ The former appeals 
more to the imaginative and romantic side of our 
nature; but Lieutenant Paver takes a broader 
view of the question. He believes, in conjunction 
with Commander Weyprecht, that the Polar regions 
affoi-d special facilities—greater perhaps than any 
quarter of the globe—for observations of natural 
phenomena—magnetism, tlie aurora, &e.; and for 
the study of geology, soology, and botany. In 
short, while not undervaluing the importance of 
geographical discovery, he holds that the prime 
object of future Arctic expeditions should be the 
increasing of oiif knowledge of natural phenomena, 
for the oMervation of which these northern regions 
offer sneh great advantages. 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

• IX FOUE CHArTEBS.—CHAriER IV. 

It was not long past noon when I alighted before 
the door of the <S/wp and Anchor at Lleyrudrigg. 
But instead of entering that inn, I waited merely 
until Jonathan hud driven the dog-cart to a stable- 
yard round the corner, and tlien walked away at 
a quick pace towards the beach. Arrived there, I 
collected a number of fishermen whom, in accord¬ 
ance with my anticipations, I found loitering about 
the sands, afid told them iny story. I did so in as 
clear and succinct amanner as possible, commencing 
with an account of Mr John Willianjs’.s suspicious 
conduct, and proceeding in regular order to its ter¬ 
mination. The narrative, however, was frequently 
interrupted by excited exclamations from the sturdy 
Welshmen, and its progress considerably delayed l)y 
the necessity for interpretation to those amongst 
them who did not understand Enriish. By the 
time it was finished quite a small crowd had 
gathered around me; and when finally I made an 
appeal for assistance in rescuing Mr Morgan from 
his dangerous situation, a dozen stout fellows vol¬ 
unteered to accompany me to the spot Thanking 
them with no hypocritical conliality, I inquired, 
albeit with some doubt, wliethcr conveyance for 
so large a party could be obtained in the village. 
Unhesitatingly a chorus of voices assured me 
in reply that the best and speediest method of 
returning to the Spike Books would be by sea— 
one of the sailors adding the agreeable inteltigcnce, 
that with wind and tide both in our favour us 
they were at present, we might hope to reach them 
in little over an hour. 

The suggestion meeting, os I need scarcely say, 
with my ddighted approvw, a friendly contention 
ensued as to which of the fishing-smacks offered 
by their respective owners for the purpose should 
have the honour of making the little voyage. But 
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hastened by my impatient entreaties, the question 
tras quickly and amicably settled ; and the anchor 
of the selected vessel having ^en ve^hed, 1 
embarked along \rith my rough but kindly 
natured companions. As might be expected, all 
conversation during the short sail turned exclu¬ 
sively on the one theme, and over and over again 
I was called upon to repeat to those of the fisher¬ 
men not engaged in working the vessel, portions 
of the tale I had already related. But the infor¬ 
mation was not all on one side^ since for my part 
I learned from my seafaring associates one or two 
very significant lacts—the chief amongst them 
being that the owners of Spike Book Farm and 
of the Ship and Anchor inn were brothers; and 
that two other gentlemen who had visited the 
Spike Rocks, after staying at the hotel in Lley- 
rudrigg, had also mysteriously disappeared from 
that neighbourhood. With light thrown upon the 
matter-by the former of these facts, I now under¬ 
stood how it was that the farmer’s physiognomy 
harl impressed me as familiar—the resemblance 
between the brothers, though not very striking, 
being quite sufficient to account for it—^and by 
the latter I was, if possible, more thoroughly 
convinced than ever ol the diabolical premedita¬ 
tion with which the intended murder had been 
committed. 

The sailor who had made it proved to be not far 
wrong in his calculation as to the length of time it 
would take to reach our destination. Exactly one 
hour and a quarter after quitting Lleyrudrigg we 
landed, with some difficulty, a little beyond the 
bird-haunted cte^s, and at once started, almost at 
a run, for the farther of the two ‘Devils’ Holes,’ 
the seamen, by my direction, carrying with them a 
coil of strong rope. But although upon attaining 
it, wo all shouted in concert, urging iny reverend 
friend to make some sign from his pltice of conceal¬ 
ment, no response was given to the summons. 
And when time after time it had been repeated 
without other result than a series of echoes, loud 
enough to be heard above the din of the restless 
waters below, 1 could see some of the men 
beginning to look at me askance ; then gradually 
upon the faces of one or two the air of questioning 
doubt gave place to an angry scowl; and from 
certain low mutterings which rciicbed my ear, 

1 gathered that an impression was beginning to 
be formed that I was either mad, or that I had 
mischievously brought them upon a fool’s errand. 

Determined at once to alter this state of oifairs, 

I adopted what, with my sensitiveness to gid- 
^ness, was certainly a bold measure. Request¬ 
ing that the rope might be fastened about my 
waist, I greeted my companions to lower me to 
the spot in which I asserted that 1 hud seen the 
minister. Reassured by the confidence implied in 
this step, the men obeyed; and accordingly, I 
shortly found myself swinging within that awful 
chaam,_ with the rope vibrating to and fro, and a 


in the previous chapter, and immediately I felt 
them effip (com under me; then, as the rope paid 
out with a jork, I slid downwards through a 
narrow opening mto a minute cave in the rock, 
and lay there for a few moments stunned by the 
violence of a blow which my head had received 
in tho' falL Upon recovering consciousness, I 
fonnd myself resting upon the body of my friend; 


and moving so as to obtain a view: of his. face, I 
soon discovered why there had been no reply' to 
our reiterated calls. 

The little minister—saw it with deep thank¬ 
fulness—was still alive, but his ears had been 
rendered obtuse by the delirium of a raging fever. 
His eyes, wide open, were fixed upon, meroof of 
' the tmy cavern, and though, upon my <i>lHiwn»ng 
him, they wandered during several seconds over 
my countenance, it was without the sli^test sign 
of recognition. He commenced a rigmarole of 
rambling disconnected sentences at all times 
painful to hear from the lips of the poor sufferer 
from a perturbed brain, but which, uttered in that 
weird and awful place, was naturally invested 
with double horror. My fingers trembling in the 
attempt, I now ha.stenm to undo the rope from 
about my own person, in order that I m^ht secure 
it round that of Mr Morgan. But owing to the 
opposition offered by the unconscious man, the 
task proved to be one of no small difficulty. At 
length, however, it was accomplished ; and signing 
to those above to draw in the rope, I gently guided 
the body of the little Welshman through the 
entrance to the cavern, noticing as 1 did so that 
his right leg was fractured and terribly swollen. 
Hot caring to witness the perilous ascent, I remained 
within the cave until a loud ‘Hurrah!’ proclaimed 
his safe arrival upon terra firma. Then scrambling 
out, I watched the rope re-descending, once more 
adjusted it round my waist, and in a few moments 
afterwards was kneeling by my friend’s side upon 
the grass, and at the request of the excited fisher¬ 
men, searching his pockets for the huge wash- 
leather purse of which I had spoken to them. 

Its aWnce, as well as that of his watch and 
chain, appeared to settle beyond question in their 
minds the foct that there had been foul-play; and 
a motion emanating from one of their number that 
we should take the law into our own hands, and 
proceed to arrest the farmer and his family, was 
unanimously carried. 

Accordingly, leaving Mr Morgan under the care 
of a couple of the elder men, we adjourned in a 
body to the Spike Rock Farm; but only to find it^ 
to our extreme mortification, entirely untenanted. 
Evidences, however, of hasty flight existed in such 
abundance, that we could not but conclude that its 
late inmates had only just departed. And con- 
fomation of tliis supposition was not wanting; 
for one of the sailors, gazing from an upper 
window, presently espied, far down the winding 
lane up which I hod yestere’en driven, a mass of 
heads progressing rapiilly, but with a jolting kind 
of motion, os though their oivners were being 
carried along in a spring-cart or some such vehicle. 
Drawing the obvious inierenoe that out large party 
must have been seen by the criminals, surToanding 
the supposed grave of their victim, and that con¬ 
scious guilt having excited their alarm, they were 
now endeavouring to escape from the justice which 
would follow detection, we consultM with each 
other os to what it were best to do. The result 
of the conference was a decision to taka the 
vessel farther round the headland, to a small 
town where better accommodation could be fojmd 
for the sick mau than at Lleyrudrigg, and in the 
vicinity of which was a station of coast-guards¬ 
men. This resolution being promptly carried out, 
Mr Morgan was conveyed upon landing to a com-* 
fortable hotel, where a pnysic^n was speedily 
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pTODTired to attend him ; and accom^ied by my 
corps of witnesMS, I proceeded to lay before the 
proper authorities a full statement of the events 


1 have described, and to place the case in their 
hands. Then bestowing upon my quondam com¬ 
panions a good dinner, and promising to obtain 
for them a -reword for their services, which I was 
myself unable to afford, I walked with them to 
the landing-stage, and saw them off upon their 
return voyage. A message directed that same 
afternoon to Mrs Morgan, Pwlwyn, brought with 
great celerity to the side of the little minister the 
tenderest and most devoted nurse in tlie world; 

. and before many days, he was so far recovered os 
to bo able to supply any further testimony which 
was wanting for the conviction of his intending 
murderers. Such testimony, however, had by that 
time become-almost unnecessary, since upon being 
captured (as they had been with prompt despatch), 
the youngest of the culprits had consented to cam 
a pardon by turning king’s evidence. By this lad’s 
confession it was now clearly proved that the 
minister’s glass of spirits had, as I had suspected, 
been bearoly drugged, that liis three hundred 
pounds had been stolen, and that he himself had 
been cast into the ’ Devil’s Hole; ’ and from the 
same sonrce it was also ascertained that two other 
gentlemen—one of them a jeweller, known to bo 
travelling with valuable diamonds in his posses¬ 
sion—had by Abel Williams, owner of Spike Rock 
Farm, and his two eldest eons, and at the instiga¬ 
tion of John Williams of Llejrrudrigg, been done to 
death by being precipitated mto the same chasm. 

At the following summer assizes, Abel, Robert, 
and Thomas Williams n’ere condemned to suffer j 
the full penalty of the law ; Jonathan Williams j 
the hunchback and the farmer's remaining sons 
received sentences of imprisonment of more or 
less severity; whilst to the landlord of tlie ,'iAtp 
and Anchor was awarded the well-merited punish- j 
ment of tRin.sportation for life. j 

A few sentences will now suflice to complete ray | 
story. At the urgent request of the good couple, j 
to whom I had become sincerely attached, and to ! 
whom indeed my services for the journey were, I 
thought, almost indispensable, 1 consented to return 
with them to their home. I did not, however, 
when giving that content, intend to remain longer 
than one evening at Pwlwyn—iny leave of I 
absence from my duties having long since e.\pired. 
But strange to say, when a full week had elapsed 
1 was still lingering in that small and in itself 
unattractive Welsh village ; and it was not until 
an entire change in my sentiments and in all my 
prospects for life had been wrought by my visit, 
that I eventually left it for OllybilL 
Daring the time she had spent at the hotel whilst 
engaged in nursing her husband, and especially 
when upon the way home, Mrs Morgan had made 
frequent allusion in my presence and in terms of 
the highest praise to a certain young cousin under 
whose charge she had left her house and children. 
But little did I dream that that cousin—the Lily 
whose name 1 had so often heard repeated—was 
my Lily—Lfly Thornton! Such, however, upon 
arriving at Pwlwyn, I found to be the case; and 
in the surprise and uncontrollable joy of that 
unexpected meeting, I knew that I, in fact that 
both of t», had betrayed ourselves. 'Then followed 
' day* full of a bliss so sweet, that resolve os 1 
ttould, I could not forego it, when in the delightful 


consciousness of tacitly confessed love, Lily and I 
wandered forth together, seeking the shady woods 
and conversing in confiding tones—^principally 
about nothing. At length there came a certain 
sunny afternoon when, seated side by side upon 
a rustic bridge, we bent in silence over a little 
babbling stream, our heads coming into closer and 
closer proximily, until in the end, with a sudden 
movement, ‘our spirits rushed together, in the 
meeting of the lips.’ After that, as any person 
of the slightest experience in such matters will 
readily believe, it was—to use a slang phrase—^all 
up with me. 1 left that bridge an afiianced man ; 
and upon returning to Ollyhill I resigned my 
curacy; and upon receiving Squire Thornton’s 
somewhat reluctant consent to m^ engagement 
with his daughter, 1 obtained a situation in a 
mercantile house in Liverpool, the principal of 
which was an uncle of my intended bride. With 
indefatigable industry I laboured for two years to 
e.im for myself a good position; and at the close 
of that time took to my bosom, for weal or woe, 
the wife for whose sake I had quitted the Church 
and joined the Merchants’ Service. 

In conclusion, the events I have here faithfully 
related, involve a virtue which every one ought to 
endeavour to practise—the virtue of Presence of 
Mind. In cases of sudden peril, a moment or two 
of calm thought on the part of one person, has fre¬ 
quently been the means of siiving not only his own 
but the lives of his fellow-creatures. In the case 
of a theatre on fire, or in a runaway carriage, he 
(or she) who has the presence of mind to sit still, 
• has the best chance of saving his (or her) life. In 
my case, feigning sleep probably saved mine. 


T 0 y-L A N.D. 

J.vn romantic anti beautiful district of the Southern 
Tyrol, at no great distance from the town of 
Botzen, stands the flourishing village of St Ulrich. 
It is indeed more a small town than a village, and 
extends itself widely along the right bank of one 
of those rushing streams that dash through nearly 
every valley, and are fed hy the melting of the 
snow on the lofty mountain-ranges of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It contains several good and comfort¬ 
able inns; and boasts of two churches, one of, 
which is old and small; the other new and large, 
and handsomely carved and decorated outside, 
while in the interior, besides some richly painted 
windows and a good altar-piece, there is a great 
variety of statues and small figures, all of wood, 
most of them very delicately carved, and many of 
them, as well as much of the internal ornamenta¬ 
tion of the church, tastefully gilt and coloured. 
This wood-cturving is indeed the staple manufac¬ 
ture of the place, and lias raised it to its present 
condition of evident prosperity. There are no 
signs of poverty anywhere visible; the people 
look healthy, happy, well fed and well clad, and 
their houses roomy and clean. Let us see how 
this pleasant state of matters has been brought 
about 

Wood-carving is the chief occupation of many a 
mountain village both in the Tyrol and in Switzer¬ 
land ; hut in no place has it been carried to greater 
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perfection or been entered into more thoroughly 
by the inhabitants than at St Ulrich. One branch 
of it indeed, the manufacture of wooden toys, 
particularly doUs, may be considered almost a 
specially of the district; for the little town of _St 
Ulrich is the great storehouse from wliioh the chief 
toy-traders of Europe, we might almost say of the 
world, draw those rich and inexhaustible supplies 
which brighten so many nurseries and gladden the 
hearts of so many little ones. The art is said to have 
been introduced into the valley about the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, since which time it has 
been the principal employment of the inhabi¬ 
tants, male and female, young and old alike; for 
ancient grandfathers and grandmothers may be 
seen steadily pursuing the vocation that has been 
theirs from their earliest years ; and as soon as the 
little boys or girls can be safely trusted with knives, 
they begin their rude endeavours to carve the 
form of some animal or toy which is the peculiar 
lino of their family. This is one of the odd things 
in connection with the trade, that, as a general 
rule, each family or group of families has its own 
speool department, from which they do not 
deviate. Some carve, some paint, some gild ; the 
painters often working only in one particular 
colour; while the carvers constantly stick to the 
manufacture of one or two, or at the most of 
half-a-dozen animals, of certain toj's or certain 
portions of toys and dolls, and so on through 
ail the endless ramifications of their Lilliputian 
industry. 

It is a most curious sight to watch them at work. 
They use no models, and work entirely by rule of 
thumb; long practice having made them so perfect 
that they trim out the tiny articles without the 
slightest hesitation, every one as precisely alike as 
if they had been cast in a mould. In this way ore 
manufactured the varied collection of animals 
found in a Noah’s Ark. Some families will cut 


out lions, tigers, camels, and elephants ; others, 
sheep, oxen, and deer; others, chieny birds ; while 
another group will produce the wonderfully dressed 
little men and women popularly supposed to repre¬ 
sent Noah and his seven human companions. The 
colouring of these productions is quite another 
branch of the trade; and while the carnng goes 
on at all times with unabated regularity, the 
painting of the various articles is only added as 
they are required; that is, when orders come from 
the toy-dealers; and this frequently varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances ; so that the colouring and 
gilding business is not on the whole so steady and 
profitable as the carving. 

There are several shops and warehouses where 
the articles thus manufactured are sold; but there 
are two leading merchants who act as wholesale 
exporters, baying the carved work either from the 
people themselves, or from minor agents, who 
realise a small profit by acting as middlemen. 
Permission can readily be obtained to visit those 
establishments; and it is a carious and amusing 
sight to walk through their vast repositories, 
and inspect the extraordinary collection of doUs 
and toys ^thered together under one roof. The 
dolls are in themselves a very wondteful exhibi¬ 
tion. There are rooms upon rooms quite filled 
with them, of every size and style, small and large, 
painted tmd unpamted; their size varying from 
tiny atoms scarcely an inch long, to huge figures 
of nearly a yard in length, most of them jointed, 


and the greater part uncolonred, and just as they 
came from the hands of the carver. They are 
carefully sorted according to their various sizes; 
and great shelves and cases in every direction are 
crammed with them. Some sizes are more popular 
than others ; a very favourite length being about 
two inches; of this size one of the great doll- 
merchants of St Ulrich buys thirty thousand every 
week during the whole year 1 The makers of thw 
kind can turn out about twenty dozen a day, each 
skilful worker; the painting being quite an after 
concent, with which the carvers have nothing to 
do. Hero also are bins filled with wooden animals, 
also of different sizes and diil'erent degrees of 
excellence; for while some are merely roughly 
shaped and the production often of very young 
ohudren, others are carved with very great care 
and dexterity, and are faithful representations 
of the creatures they ore intended to unitate. All 
the numerous toys with which we are &miliaT in 
the shops, or which we have played with in child¬ 
hood, here first spring into being. Noah’s Arks, 
empty and foil; armies of wo^en soldiers on 
horseback and on foot; farmyards of various 
dimensions, stored with every article needful for 
the juvenile agriculturist; dolls’ furniture of 
every shape and pattern ; sets of tea-cups and 
saucers, and all kinds of domestic utensils; little 
wooden horses, little wooden carts. In short 
it is toys, toys everywhere ; and even with all our 
experience of the capacity of children for acquiring 
such possessions, it is really difficult to credit the 
fact that this enormous manufacture and unceasing 
distribution go on, like the poet’s brook, ‘for 
ever.’ 

Quitting the premises, the visitor is still pur¬ 
sued by the prevailing occupation. Carts are 
coming and going, all carrying the one universal 
load—toy’s; while at every cottage door are 
seated some of the inmates, busily engaged with 
their own special branch of the trade; mothers 
singing to the children on their knee while they 
yet deftly carve a cow or a goat; old men and 
women whittling away, the ground at their feet 
strewed with the chips and shavings; and quite 
little boys and girls gravely cutting Uie portions 
intrusted to them, and soon acquiring a skill 
wUeb enables them to add materially to the 
family gains. The men are usually employed on 
carving of a higher class, chairs, boxes, brackets,^ 
or on the superior quality of toys ; as well as on 
that special branch which has attained very great 
perfection in St Ulrich, the cutting out and orna¬ 
mentation of crucifixes, figures of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the Saints, and of numerous other 
articles employed for the decoration of churches 
and sacred buildings. 

As we have already said, it is an interesting 
sight to watch the people at their work. They 
are very willing to gratifyr the curiosity of visitora, 
and will readily communicate all the information 
in their power regarding their trade and its emolu¬ 
ments. The trees from which tte different articles 
are made arc a soft kind of pine, very easily cut 
and worked. Tfiey grow in abundance in the 
district, and are the main source of its prosperity. 
But Avith this prosperity fho steady and indus¬ 
trious habits of the people themselves have also 
much to do. The youngest members of-a family 
begin to work as soon as they are able to do so; 
and this regular occupation is continued through 
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life till the trembling fingere eau no longer hold ical inventions, and prizes were offered which may, 
the carving-tools. ^ perhaps inspire further inventions. As examples 

As a rule the inhabitant* of St Ulrich are wo .mention five hundred pounds forthe best boring- 

machine applicable to Cornish minw: fifty poun^ 
fully cultivated, and gay with bright colouring, for the discovery of a ew mineral in CornwaU or 
As yet their isolated position, remote from the Uevon hkely to become rammercially valwble; 
track of the ordinary tourist, has preserved them mid ‘ for a method, mechanical or chemical, of 
from many of the nurtfol follies and vices too making marketable, with commercial advantage, 
often found in more frequented districts, and but ores or minerals produced in Cornwall or Devon, 
few of the villagers have ever passed beyond the and hitherto regarded as worthless, or of little 
hounds of their own secluded valley. And yet value’ 

tWs little hamlrt has a worlf jride reputation. ^he so-called diamonds in the Diamond Rock 
The toys of St Ulrich have delighted generations ■* .* . i r j • 

long passed away; thev are to bS founJin palace, “ 

hAU and cottiwe ; in the populous citie.s anef quiet ^ hen first offered for sale, the price was 

country homes of Europe, in far-distant nurseries fourpence a carat; now it is from fifteen to twenty 
of Asia and America; and in all probability they shillings. These pieces of carbonite being firmly 
will continue to be poured forth m inexhaustible set in a ‘crown,’ form a drill which, when driven 
profusion when this and many a succeeding gener- by steam, will pierce the very hardest of. rocks, 
ation have gone from the whirl and bustle prtSuced According to the nature of the rock, the progress 
by the less innocent toys and amusements of will bo from one inch to two and a half inches a 
niaturitj, to that sUeut land whose shadows are minute, which in ten hours would amount to a 
still deeper thtm those of the dark and majestic considerable number of feet. The wear of the 
pine-trees that close in round the little valley of carbonite is so small that in boring quartz, which 
St Ulrich. is not a soft rock, to a depth of thirty feet, not 

_more than one sixty-fourth of an inch would be 

worn off. The dangerous reef in the efstuary of 
THE MONTH: the Tees is in course of removal by means of the 

SCIENCE AND AETS. diamond drill. Holes bored; blasting charges 

• are inserted ; the rock is blow'n to pieces ; tw'o 
We have more than once mentioned the Austra- thousand tons a day arc lifted by a dredger ; and 
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We have more than once mentioned the Austra¬ 


lian ‘ gum-tree ’— Eucalyptus —and the remarkable j the tptal cost for all this is not more than four 
properties by which it checks malaria and the i shillings a cubic yard. 


noxiousness of marshes. Dr Angus Smith, F.R.S., 
whose valuable paper on Peat-bo^ we noticed 
a few months since, believes that the neighbour- 


1* 1 1a.i_ aa;i.|I 4 aavu, opiava wAacA-vav/s o axauT sav. vv UWKA last; 

hood of Eomc, the maknoua, unhealthy Cam- a hill-countiy. The Brenner Railway, by which 
pagna, might be rendered habitable by large trains cross from Tyrol into Italy, lias a rise of one 
plantations of the eucalyptus. He has visited the foot in forty: on railway lines generadly one foot 


locality, and saw an experiment on a small scale, in eighty may be taken os an avmlahle gradient 
about four miles from Rome, which appeared to hence it will be understood that a locomotive able 
he satisfectory. ‘As one enters the garden,’ he to run straight up hill without miles of rigzag will 
says, ‘ there is a peculiar odour perceptible: it is Si}"'*'*' /nnch Monomy iu railway construction. 
fr£ant, pleasanlTtnd resinous; some compare it ^his new locomotive ha^ at its rear, a drum wound 

^ .« provided with sdf-act- 


to that bom turpentine, some to the black currant; 
but every one attempts to give the name of some 


ing grip, which descend at the proper moment, 
and biting the sides of the rails, after the manner 


other odour as evidently mixed with this more of a vice, so fix the locomotive to the spot that it 
prominent one. . . . This exprinient shews that Ijocomes a stationary engine. Some of the wagons 
men may live in health in one of the worst parts arc fitted with similar grip, to prevent the train 
of the Campagna with proper precautions. Instead from running back during the ascent When pre- 
of a neglected country with scarcely a house, it paring to mount a hill, the free end of the chain 

might l^ a pleasant habitation, as it once was, for 

We are informed that the "'"'I?® H'® whole length of the chain and 


many thousands. 


fixes itself; the drum begins to turn, and by wiiifl- 


. sn>i« • 'A- /E • A. A. awsvaa , w«av> CNAU vr VvAUU.** 

tree itself with its exhalation is qmte snlfieient to yjg ghain, hauls the train up; and this 

render a district healthy; and it is prfectly process is repeated until the hill-top is reached. . 
certain that if the oil is efficacious, and the evi- Here then is a new appliance for the engineer- 
dence gives-faith, those who live near must be ing profession. Its capacities have been proved, 
continually taking in doses which must soon equal as stated in the Report, at the new Avon- 


in amount that usually given as a cure. They mouth dock, where a Handpide locomotive has 
must in feet be living in a constant vapour of .tl*® excavated mat^ from thelxrttom of 

this healing oiL’ More on this interesting subject 'I* wherever required for 


may be found in the Proceedings of the Fhiloeo- 
phhnl Society of Manchester, voL IS. 


filling on thd top. 

Other advantages pssessed by this locomotive 
are; that it can be used with tails much lighter, and 


At the last ann u al meeting of the Royal QimwaU consequently less costly than tiiose in general use: 
•Polytechnic Society (Falmouth) there was, os usual, that the drum and chain facilitate tiie passage of 
ah interesting display of works of art and mechan- curves : that a train of coal-wagons may be close 


Mr ilandyside exhibited at the Cornish meeting 
above mentioned a locomotive which will ascend 
steep slopes of one foot in ten, or one in eight if 
required, and therefore may be turned to good use 
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coupled as a passenger train; and tihat its brealc- 
power is complete, and being applied to tbe sides 
of the railed does not injure the surface that hears 
the traffic. 

We are informed that a steam tram car has 
been invented at St Lquis, United States, wMch 
travels seven miles in fifteen minutes. The ^iler, 
cylinder, coal-box, and water-barrel are ingeniously 
planned to occupy as little space as possible; and 
the inventor states that ‘under ordinary circuiU- 
stances the cost of fuel will not exceed three 
shillings a day.’ For further particulars, inquirers 
must write to St Louis. 

On looking at a map, one often feels a desire 
to tell off-hand the distance between two places. 
Among the instruments exhibited at Falmouth, 
Morriff Patent Chartometer, which may be carried 
in the pocket as easily as a watch, will enable any 
one to get the desired information. The ‘ works ’ 
of the uhartometer are moved by a wheel project¬ 
ing on one side. To measure any distance on a 
map, we are told it is only necessary to hold the 
instrument upright, and run the wheel along the 
line between two places, or the course of a river, or 
tiio siuuoBities of a coast, and the indicating fly 
denotes the number of miles or parts of a mile. 
The distance is shewn at once, without the trouble 
of calculation, which is an important advantage. 
A Patent Measuring Instrument, by the same 
maker, is described as ‘ somewhat similar in char¬ 
acter, being run along the surface to be measured. 
It measures up to one hundred feet; and is of the 
size of an oi-dinary watch.’ 

The practice of using leather belts for trans¬ 
mission of power in foundries and factories, wliich 
prevails largely in the United States, has been 
imitated in Lancashire and Yorkshire with satis- 
factoiy results. With belts there is lees noise and 
less vibration than with iron shafting and bevelled 
wheels; the walls of the building are consequently 
not w'eakenod by perpetual shaking, and diminu¬ 
tion of roar and rattle cannot fail to be a benefit 
to all concerned Nevertheless leather belts are 
costly articles, and if hemp could be substituted 
for leather there would be a saving of two-thirds of 
the cost. This has been proved in Dundee, where 
in one of the factories (Messrs A. & J. Nicholl’s) 
rope-gearing is used for transmission of power to 
all parts of the building, and during an experience 
of five years, has given fuU satisfaction. The size 
of the ropes varies with the work required; the 
largest, In the instance here under notice, being 
six and a half inches circumference. The power 
is communicated directly from the fly-wheel, 
the rim of which, instead of cogs, is tilled with 
circumferential V-shaped groovea The ‘life’ of 
a ftpe is said to be from three to five j'cars, 
though some ropes last much longer; which con¬ 
sidering that they travel from three thousand to 
six thousand feet per minute, may be regarded as 
long enough. 

The Procudinfli of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers oontaina a description of Frisbie’s Mecha¬ 
nical Fire-feeder—a contrivance which economises 
fuel, increases heat, and saves trouble when applied 
to the fireplace of a steam-engine or furnace. Under¬ 
neath the fireplace is a mechanism which carries 
a movable hopper; the hopper is filled with coal, 
and by the turning of a winc^ is raised until the 
fresh coal is pressed against tbe bottom of tbe fire. 
Tbe smoke, naving to rise through on ariatin g 


fire, is nearly all consumed; and the pressure from 
below breaks up the clinkers, and causes them to 
fall away to the circumference of the fireplace, 
from any part of which, as the bars are toado to 
rotate, they can be easily removed. Among the 
advantages of this method are; that ‘the fire w not 
reduced in intensity by the cold fuel damping the 
flame,’ as is the case in fireplaces of the usual con¬ 
struction: that ‘each successive charge of fuel 
lifts up and most effectually pokes the fire: ’ that 
‘ the cooling of the furnace by the admission of a 
large volume of cold air when the fire-doors are. 
ox>eued for stoking, is avoided;’ and that ‘a 
smokeless flame is readily attainable with a 
thick fire, although using smaller fuel than can be 
employed in ordinary furnaces.’ Accepting this 
information, it is not out of place to mention that 
the furnace by which steam is generated for driv¬ 
ing the machinery by which this Journal and our 
other works are printed, is fed upon a somewhat 
similar principle. Small coal (dross)^ is placed in 
a hopper at the near end of the furnace, and rests 
upon and is gradually carried into the interior and 
on to the fax end (where it is dropped as clinkers) 
by closely connected parallel bars which traverse 
the furnace from end to end and slowly revolve 
round a ‘ drum.’ The strength of the fire is regu¬ 
lated by a door, which may be raised or lowered 
by a winch, to admit of a greater or less supply 
of fuel, as necessity may indicate. The result is 
that combustion begin* at the near end of the fur¬ 
nace, the smoke is consumed before it can reach 
the flue, a steady fire is maintained without 
admitting an .unnecessary amount of cold air or 
necessitating the constant attendance of a fire¬ 
man, and the economical <lesideratum of a perfect 
smoke-consuming apparatus is achieved. The 
apparatus goes by the name of Jukes’ Patent, and 
has been in constant nse for over twenty years. In 
coiUparison with ordinary furnaces, a saving of 
seven per cent of fuel is effected. Why tiUs 
patent apparatus for prevention of smoke is not in 
universal nse, we cannot explain. 

A curious fact was mentioned at a meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Newhall 
Street, Birmingham). The boiler of a locomotive 
engine that hail been working on a branch of the 
London and North-western Bailway near London 
had become very foul through the constant use 
of hard water. Kecourse was then had to a 
supply of water which had been softened, * and elk 
the end of a month the boiler was perfectly dean. 
The soft water had taken out the whole of the 
deposit, and not a handful of scale could be got 
when the boiler was washed out’ 

Another fact: the vtater of a well at Camden 
Town (London) was so imfit for locomotive purpoBes 
that it could not be kept in the boilers on account 
of priming. ‘To get over the difficulty, the railway 
company arranged with the canal alongside, by 
putting down a doable acting-pomp w^h separate 
outlets and inlets, so that in one stroke the pump 
would have a measure of water from the canal and 
put it into the tank for the locomotives, and the 
return stroke would take the water from the well 
and put it into the canaL’ 

Many attempts have been made to turn kite¬ 
flying to practical uses, but with scaicely ^y 
other result than to shew that in the art. of kite¬ 
flying we are &r behind China and Japan. Suegess 
depends on the shape of the kite; and if a kite 
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presents a fiat surface to the wind, it will be un¬ 
steady, and cannot be employed in a successful 
experiment The proper lorm for a kite is that 
of a hemisphere with tne convex side to the wind: 
no winfp and a light toiL The string should be 
fastened a little above the centre. A kite thus 
constructed will, as is stated by Dr Joule of 
Manchester, ‘ stand in the air with almost absolute 
steadiness. He found that by ]iulling strings 
fastened to the right and left sides of the horizontal 
bow, the kite could be made to fly thirty degrees 
or more from the direction of the wind, and hence 
that it would be possible to use it in brining a 
vessel to windward. One great advantage of such 
a mode of propulsion over ordinary sails would 
bo that the force, however great, could be applied 
low down, so ns to produce no more careening tlian 
that desired.by the seaman.’ 

Another measuring instrument likely to be 
useful to engineers, arcliitects, surveyors, and 
travellers who require to measure the neignts of 
buildings, trees, ciilfs, or hills, in some instances 
difficult of approach, lias been described bj’ Mr 
Laslett at a recent meeting of the Institute of 
Briti^ Architects. It is the ‘Metroscope,* ‘an 
instrument for measuring inaccessible heights and 
distances, and for levelling.’ To be able to measure 
the width of a river, or the height of a tower to the 
very top of the weathercock, is a manifest advan¬ 
tage, which is further increased by the instrument 
b^g provided with a scale, on which the measure 
can be read off in feet and inches, or feet and 
decimals. To give a clear idea of the construction, 
diagrams would be necessaiy; and it must suffice 
here to say that it combines adjusting screws, 
spirit levels, reflecting mirrors, and a telescope; as 
may be seen by any one “who will call at Pasto- 
relli's, 208 Piccadilly, London. 

*1116 third volume of the Report on the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of Victoria (Australia), by Air Brough 
Smyth, has been published. It furnishes inter¬ 
esting information concerning the surveys going 
on in different districts—the several goldfields—the 
volcanic rocks—^tbe palaontological remains—the 
I'arious methods of treating auriferous pyrites—the 
gold found in the water of mines—the mineralised 
woods, and precious stones. Apart from its scien¬ 
tific statements, the book is valuable for the his¬ 
torical particulars it gives of the discovery of gold, 
and of the ‘rushes’of enthusiastic diggers. The 
total amount of gold produced up to 1875 exceeds 
Ii,182,0(Ki,000 sterling. Announcements of dis¬ 
coveries of minerals are often made for speculative 
purposes, and the process of ‘ salting’appears to be 
as well understood in Victoria as in Ivevada ; and 
in one instance a rumoured discove:)^ of coal— 
a seam of lignite—proved, on examination by a 
government geoloc^, to be a trick: the specimen 
lumps bad been ploughed in. 

A line of telegraph from one end of Africa to the 
other is talked of. E^om Alexandria to Khartoum, 
1100 miles, a wire is already erected, and is to be 
carried on to Gondokoro. From this place to the 
northern termination of the South African lines 
stretching from Cape Colony, the distance is about 
two thousmid miles; and it is thought that to erect 
and maintain a line across that wild region would 
not be more difficult than it was to carry a line 
across th« great continent of Australia. Travellers 
• in tl»e interior might then flash their me.ssages to 
Cairo or Cape Town at pleasure. 


LINES TO A LATE-BORN MOUNTAIN LAMB, ON 
A BLINK OF SUNSHINE IN WINTEH. 

VsK lammic, on yon Scottish hilt. 

Sport while ye may, and tak your fill 
O’ this bit glint o’ simmer still, 

Pair feckless* thing; 

Winter a routh* o’ canid and chill 

Too soon will bring. 

Sport while ye may, my bonnic fay; 

’Twill last na bing this autumn day; 

For sour and dour,^ without delay 

Auld Winter’s bound 
His heavy hand o’ skaith* to lay 
On all around. 

Unsheltered on the bare hill-side, 

The sleety storm is sair to bide ; 

Caught in its arms, O wae betide 

The hapless hour! 

In thy sair stress, whar will ye hide 

Free its fell power ? 

What tho’ the snaw-wreath cover thee I 
An’ frosty hand shall close thy c'o. 

Thy young life in adversity 

Thus pass awa; 

’Tis surely best thou shou'dstna dree'^ 

What miijht befa’. 

I wadna hae ye like to me, 

Aye fu’ o’ care for what may be, 

Tny glad hour clouding woefully 

Wi’ threatened ill; 

. Rather wi’ careless thoughts and free. 

Thy bright hour lilL 

We look behind ! wao worth the day ! 

Aft miry p:tth and feet astray, 

Our guiding light a flickering ray, 

No free aboon— 

'An ignis-fatuua ’mid decay 

And earthly gloom. 

How aft wi' heart's ain dool® opprest; 
lluw aft wi’ itbers’ pain distrest; 

How afttimes pained, how seldom blest; 

Joy's fairest bloom 
Qrow's on a slender stem at best, 

A touch its doom! 

We come but with a fretfu’ cry, 

A wailfu’ note to trouble joy; 

We go, and Nature’s agony 

Both still attend; 

The sinking heart, the weary eye, 

Proclaim the end. 

We look beyond, and there we dreed 1 
Free folly shall we e’er l>o freed ? 

We hope, wc trust, that there indeed. 

In time to come, 

We may attain the heavenly creed, 

And leal bccomo. 

And there, my lammie, like to thee, 

Passive and pure, use mair to be 
Assailed wi’ doubt or fear that we 
Shall lapse or fit’, 

But cvermair frae trouble free, 

And earthly thraw.if 

* Weak. * Plenty. * Stubborn. ‘ Harm. • Endure. 

® Grief. ’’ Pain. 


Printed and Published by W. k B. CltAMBKas, 47 l*ator> 
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FEMALE PROFESSIONALS. 
Dibcl'ssioss respecting suitable employments for 
women have for the last few years caused much 
nnplcasaut excitement. Society is divided on 
the subject. Shall women study to be medical 
practitioners or not? Are they not entitled to 
compete fairly with men in such occupations os 
are consistent with their strength and abilities 1 
Surely yon are not going to treat them as inferior 
licings 7 These arc the sort of questions that have 
been debated, and not always in a very placid 
humour. Having never interfered one way or 
other in this matter of dispute, we approach it in a 
perfectly impartial spirit, and desire to treat it not 
from any of the partisan views usually presented, 
but in the broad light of Nature—for to that every 
temporary and local interest must in a great 
degree eventually give way. 

Let us go practically to the point, as that is 
better than any abstract reasoning. In a late 
number of our contemporary, The Queen, a London 
periodical partly devoted to illustrations of ladies’ 
i'asliionable apparel, it is intimated that a wood- 
engraver of high standing had opened a class in 
London for instructing ladies in the art of w'ood- 
engraving. The announcement proceeds to say 
that wood-engraving is a lucrative art, in which 
partial training is valueless, and that the artist 
referred to being < deeply interested in the extension 
of this work os an employment for women, does 
his utmost to impress upon all whom it may con¬ 
cern that no one can hope to succeed ns a wood- 
engraver who is not willing to devote sLx hours a 
day for six years to learning the work, has often 
been a matter of suiiirise to us that ladies did not 
study wood-engraving as a profession. If any 
novelty in dress or millinery is brought to us, and 
we desire to illustrate it in our pages, experience 
hns taught us—and we only say this after repeated 
trials—that to Paris it must go to be both drawn 
and engraved. We have tried artists of fame, as 
well as unknown men, and 'always with the same 
result—utter failure. The figures may he more 
natural, and the facet better drawn perhaps, but 


as illustrations of dress or bonnets the English 
engravings failed to convey any definite idea of 
them, and were practically useless. Now that the 
use of illustrations in the literature of the day is 
constantly on the increase, and the number of 
periodicals devoted to ladies’ requirements, are 
legion; also now that catalogues issued by the 
leading London mercers of their latest novelties 
yearly become more complete, we marvel why 
ladies who have a talent for drawing do not 
attempt to bring it into the market, and acquire 
the French knack of dra^ving, even such trifling 
matters as bonnets, on wood. Delicacy of touch 
' rather than strength of h&nd is required ; the cost 
of the requisite tools is nominal; it is essentially 
a home occupation, cleanly in its nature, and free 
from any unpleasant accompaniments. Wood- 
engraving is certainly worth a trial to any ladies 
who have studied drawing, and like the occupation, 
but to succeed it should be taken up seriously, and 
not os a pastime.’ 

We should be exceedingly glad to learn that the 
artist mentioned was successful in finding a num¬ 
erous class of young women, who having little 
or nothing to do, would patiently and intelli¬ 
gently ‘ devote six hours a day for six years ’ to 
acquiring a satisfactory proficiency in the art of 
drawing and cutting illustrations on wood,. It is 
an elegant art, requiring taste and accuracy of 
observation. In London especially it is, as is 
stated, largely in request, aud accordingly to the 
skilled who are ready with their services, eSn 
hoi-dly fail to be fair ly remunerative. Nor should 
we forget that it involves no more severe bodUy 
labour than needlework, if so much, while it is ten 
times more interesting. * 

Unfortunately, there is a per contra in almost 
everything, and particularly as concerns the prose- 
Cution of industrial occupations by women—wood¬ 
engraving aud doctoring included. IVe frankly 
own that in many employments women are quali¬ 
fied to come up to men in proficiency, if not to go 
beyond them. We see 'this in various depaitments. 
It is much more observable in France thar? in. 
England, perhaps because the draining ‘away of 
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' mea for the anny has long been mt^ch greater in 
BVance than in our own country. In Paris, as 
we hare seen, the man itnits about in uniform, 
while Madame, under the pressure of domestic 
necessitT, pamts |acturea, keeps the shop, or in 
some otnex' wajr employs herself to secure a living, 
and sends baby to nurse with the chance of never 
seeing it more either alive or dead. That may 
be called making the most of women as bread¬ 
winners. 

In l^gland, society has not got this length, and 
we hope it never wilL Ibe foundation of dnr polily, 
dvil and religious, is the family system, and it is 
the natural and proper system, anything else being 
abhorrent to cherisned feelings and convictions. 
The destiny of man has been indicated with a plain¬ 
ness not to be mistaken. ' Man goeth forth to his 
labour.’ In the old texts we do not hear of 
women having, like the over-drudged shop-keeping 
females in Paris, to toil for the support of husband 
and family. Knowing, and in no respect objecting 
to his fate, a young man learns and sticks to his 
profeadon. There is his w'ork before him. It is 
the thing by which he proposes to live, as well us to 
maintaiii those for whom he may incur a respon- 
sibili^. He may in the progress of atfairs enlarge 
and improve upon his original employment, but 
unless he be a dowpright ne’erdoweel, or by good- 
ludt Mis into a fortune, he. never entertains the 
idea of giving up work altogether as long as he 
is blessed with hMtb and strength. The truth is, 
in most instances, work becomes so much a pleasure 
and a habit, as not to be readily relinquished, even 
when the pressure of necessity has passed away. 

Such is the destiny of men according to the order 
of Nature. That of females is very different, or at 
least it is only modified ty special and unavoidable 
micumstaucea The young woman does not natu¬ 
rally look out for a trade which she wiU have to 
pursue for life. If she selects an employment to | 
support herself, it is a kind of make-shift. It is i 
something that may honourably provide for her 
wants in the meantime, or for a few years, os the 
case may be, but is not seriously. viewed as a 
profession for life. The result is a degree of train- i 
ing and self-sacrifice inferior to that to which men 
feel obliged to devote themselves. Miss Nightin¬ 
gale has said that ‘ three-fourths of the mischief in 
women’s lives arises from their excepting them¬ 
selves from the rules of training considered needful 
for men.’ Just so. Women might in many 
departments of labour be equal to, or outshine 
men, but they will not take the trouble. They 
are thinking about something else, as it is quite 
natural they should do. 

Miss B. B. M'Laren, a lady in Edinburgh, who 
has interested herself in the instruction of young 
women in wood-engraving as a pleasant and 
remunerative profession, does' not specuc very hope¬ 
fully on the subject, in a small ^mphlet which 
she has issued. Her words are worth quoting: 
‘In some of the novels of late years, in which a 
heroine is suddenly th'rown on her own resources 
for maintenance, she at once becomes an engravcjr 
on wood, the profession being invariably acquired 
in the course of a year 1 Accuracy bod to be 
sacrificed for the exigences of the tale, and any¬ 
thing can be aocompli8be.cl on paper ; but in real 
life s«v4rol years of daily work will pass before 
jrdficiency is acquired. Tiiis does not mean to 
say that a proficiency very pleasing to the amateur 


may not be reached at a much earHer period, and 
pictnres for admiring friends to praise grow under 
her hands; but the amateur standard and the 
professional one are widdjr apart. Partial training 
has been the ruin of many attempts to onin new 


employment for women, it is often spoken oi as 
desirable that they should do “ a little” work, but 
the “ little ” which is meant to apply to the matter 
of quantity, is cosily transferred to that of quality, 
and this effectually bars the way to success. It 
is very undesirable to see a lowered standard for 
women’s work, and yet what reason is there to 
expect the attainment of the higher one in any 
way but with the same amount of time and labour 
given by young men 1 No one asks lor more. 
It is sometimes said that girls “take up things” 
more quickly than boys; but even where this is 
tile case, the intuitive quickness of perception 
which rapidly obtains some knowledge of art, will 
not do away with the need for that time and 
experience which alone will give the power to 
practise it.’ 

In the education of women, according to this 
lady, there is usually a fatal want of ‘tnorough* 
ness.’ Things are learned superficially. This she 
laments; but from what we have already hinted at, 
it does not seem strange. The ordinary profes¬ 
sions are not the vocation of women, and by no 
contrivance can we make them so, any more than 
we eould make water run uphill. The hope of 
woman from the outset is some day to bo mar¬ 
ried, and fall into the range of duties imposed on a 
wife, and mother. Now, there is nothing wrong 
in aspirations of this kiml. They are, on the con¬ 
trary, to be commended, and at all events spring 
from moral and intellectual conditions which 
Nature ha.s demonsitTaled from the earliest girl¬ 
hood. Take, for example, the love of dolls. In 
every country in the world, dolls are the solace of 
feniMe children. In the most savage nation, where 
the neatly manufactured doll, or jmupfe, as the 
French term it, was never seen, the little girl 
instinctively dresses up a piece of bone, and fondles 
it with an afl'ection as ardent as that shewn by an 
English female child for a poupde of the most life¬ 
like and costly dc.scription. What is this but an 
inherent idiosyncrasy in the female mind, obvi¬ 
ously implanted for a beneficent purpose. Tim 
girl playing with her dolls is the incipient mother 
loving and nurturing her children. 

So is it in tracing girls up to womanhood. In 
their education, their domestic training, their style 
of dressing, and love of personal adoniment^ are 
recognised the position they are destined or hope 
to assume. Acute and clever os they may be, they 
seldom fail to make themselves as attractive as 
possible. From youth to age, dress rui,s in their 
head. The largest mercantile concerns in the 
world are got up and maintained purely for 
decorating their person. We find no fault with 
this prevalent taste, unless when it degenerates 
into something grotesquely absurd, as it occssion- 
ally does under the impulse of fashion. Eveiy 
woman is entitled to make the very best of her¬ 
self, to insure if possible the admiration of those 
whoso good-will she especially cares for. • But 
all such, and often very costly efforts, as regards 
dress are significant of Uie fact, thtft professional 
labour lies not within the course of life appointed 
for women. Their i61e is in the region of the heart 
—the domestic dicle—not within the hard lines 
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in men find it incnmbent on to 

straggle for a sabnaten^ 

Doubtless, through Tarions nigenceB, large 
numbers ofwcsnen betake themselves to ptofes- 
sional employment of some kind. They become 
domestic servants, govemesaes, teachers^ dress¬ 
makers, shop-aseistants, and so on. While still 
yonng th^ work in factorios. But we repeat that 
whatever they do in these several respects is 
done on the principle of a temporary make-shift; 
the predominant hope they indulge being that 
they will some day settle down as the happy and 
respected mother of a family. In this candid 
view of the matter it is hardly to bo expected 
that women—taking them all in all—will ever 
make that resolutely persevering effort to attain 
the proficiency in a profession which is universally 
aimed at by men. To expect anything of the 
liid, is to hope for more than human nature can 
justify. • In the notification which has been made 
respecting wood-engraving, it is ^cified that 
young ladies must make up their minds to study 
six hours a day for six years. Of the propriety of 
this obligation, we have no doubt What concems 
us to know is, how, besides paying fees, young 
ladies driven to the expedient ai^e to live in the 
meanwhile, and how many will persist in giving 
six years of assiduous diligence in learning a 
profession whicli any day may be tossed aside on 
marriage, the pommount object in life, being 
happily achieved. 

As iax 08 we know, there are few or no instances 
of any regular trade being successfully appropri¬ 
ated entirdy by women. Such, indeed, is not to 
be looked for, and, projiorly speaking, no blame 
ought to rest on females for essentially following 
a primarily assigned duty. We have known cases 
in which, from motives of benevolence, young 
women alone were invited to conduct a trading 
experiment, and they failed, not from want of skiU, 
but want of perseverance. Tlie members of the 
establishment broke away piecemeal, and went to 
other and more attractive pursuits. Where young 
men are employed along with young women 
in any commercial undertaking, there is less 
chance of disruption ; and the reason why is so 
obvious as to need no particular explanatiou. No 
accusation can be made on this account Celibacy 
is a violation of every instinct and sense of social 
obligation. It is often nobly submitted to as a 
duty by females, but the instinct is iiidestiuctiblc 
and to be respected. 

When one reflects on the many reasons why 
young women are not, as a general rule, likely to 
give that close and lasting attention to any branch 
of scholarly or mechanical art qualifying them to 
excel, the vehement objections sometimes made to 
female professionals seem not a little ridiculous. 
We should like to see the subject treated in a 
more practical and S 3 nnpathising spirit. A little 
consideration might shew that only in a few re¬ 
markable instances—such as that of Mrs Somer¬ 
ville—do women possess that resolute spirit of 
study which leads to eminence in scientific or 
other learned pursuits. The thing is not to be 
done off-hand, or hy fits and starts, and half- 
formed resolutions. Look at the hard and tedious 
work that, young men must undergo before attain¬ 
ing-proficiency in the practice of medicine. Suc¬ 
cess with them is a matter of life and death. No 
one can reasonably expect that any large number 


of young ladies are ever likdy to ■'">«»*« Mmilody 
enduring efforts. 

To tis there is something melancholy in tire 
exigent circumstances that often in this edfl oonhtiy 
drive ladies to look for sabsistence in puienitB not 
very accordant with the delicacy of their sex. The 
redundancy of unmarried young women should set 
people thinking on the causes for so much enforced 
celibacy. That is a broad department of inquiry 
somewhat strangely neglected. Neither emigration 
nor drafting for the army wiU account for the phe¬ 
nomenon. We have space here only to hint at one 
or two prevalent errors—or call uiem failings— 
in which society is intimately concerned as re^rds 
the number of female celibates. 

Let UB first point to the extravagant modes of 
living—extravagance in dress, extravagance in 
house-fnmishing, extravagance in nearly every¬ 
thing—^that has conspicuously gai^ ground 
among the middle classes within the past forty 
years, and in the face of which marriage hra 
become a much more serious affair for men to 
encounter than it oi^ht to b(^ There, plainly 
enough, lies the basis of innumerable mischiefs. 
For such a state of things, both sexes must bear 
the blame. Fathers of families are seen mis- 
expending means, and leaving daughters unpro- 
v-ided for, but with tastes and habits which are 
incompatible with their position, the result being 
tliat fliey are reluctantly obliged to swell the 
already ovcrswollen ranks of governesses. On the 
other hand, the lofty expectations erroneously 
entertained by many young womei^ drive away 
suitors who have still to make their way in the 
world. Hence, from various preventable causes, 
the vast numbers of yqung uumanied women 
crowding public places of resort. 

Pondering on these social mistakes, who need 
feel surprised that women of an independent spirit 
should try to make their way os professionals. 
Applauding, we yet pity their meritorious endea¬ 
vours. Only a few out of groups of aspirants 
are likely to be eminently successful; and we are 
prepared to learn, that as opportunity offers they 
will drop into the line of duty for which they 
were destined by the impresoriptivo ordination of 
nature. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONa 

CnAFTEE VI.—FIRST IMl'BESSIONS. 

I DID the best I could in the way of adorning for 
dinner with some of my dear mother’s old lace, 
and a cherry-coloured bow or two on my bla<k; silk 
dress, and iiatterecl myself that I was presentable 
enough for n family party. But on ehtering the 
(Irawiug-room, I was somewhat dismayed to find 
Lilian in full evening dress. To my nnoccastomed 
eyes her elaborate toilet appeared mote suited to 
a ball-room than for dinner, and my taste in this 
case served as well as knowledge, fer I know now 
that it was too much for home-dress, accesding to 
the decrees of Society. I,4^^ink she saw what was 
psissing ill my mind, for Ae apologised in her half¬ 
shy graceful way by a^ng me to excuse it It 
was * a fancy of papa’s to see her so; and she 
liked to gratify Ids luhtest'fancies now.’ 

Mrs Tipper had also made more chonm than 
seemed necessary flic home toilet; and md ftit ^ 
look at home in her nch moire smd too massive ’ 
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jewellox, pnt on haplHuwgd a» it were; 'btoocbes 
Btad in npside down and on one aide, as though it 
were enough for them to ha there; rings, btacmets, 
&C. glittering with diamonds and other precious 
stones, not combined in the best taste. 

But 1 soon had something to think of besides 
our toilets. Lilian whispered to me thnt *he’ 
had arrived; and when preseiitljr Mr Trafford 
entered the room and was introduced to me, my 
attention was concentrat'd upon him. Interested 
as 1 already was in Lilian Forr.ir, 1 was more 
than curious to see her lover. Moreover 1 was 
‘ idt(^ther inclined in his favour. Ko one could 
be more prepossessed in another's favour than was 
I in Arthur iStaffurd’s ; and yet 1 had been in his 
society barely halt an hour before 1 was conscions 
of being, not n little disappointed. Whether my 
expectations had been too c.valted, or there was 
some graver cause for the disappointment, time 
would shew. 1 certainly had expected to find 
Lilian’s lover and Mr Wentworth’s friend veiy 
different from the fashionable-looking young man 
before me. 

His hearing was that of a gentleman, and he 
was lundsome—some might say very handsome. 
I would not allow even that much, in my dis¬ 
appointment, telling myself that his head wanted 
more breadth ; that his features were too delicately 
chiselled for manly beauty; and that his hands 
were too small and soft and white. The very 
mace of his figure offended me, as indicating 
lack of power. W'hat does the world want with 
graceful men, with hands incapable of grasping 
anything? 

‘1 had been prerared to like him for Lilmn 
Farrar's sake; and already 1 was unpleasantly 
conscious that I might learn to dislike him for her 
sake. I tried to persuade myself that 1 was too 
hasty in iny judgment—that his might be the 
^l>e of manly beauty—the refined delicacy which 
in certain instances has accompom'ed a fine order 
of intellect. But no; Shelley had a different brow 
from that, and something very different looked out 
of SbeU^’s eyes. 

Wl^el was summing him up in this uncom -1 
promising way, I am bound to acknowledge that 
he was most courteously trying to nuike talk with 
me. Lilian had introduced us in her pretty grace¬ 
ful way, informing us that we were to become 
great friends; and he had taken fhc hint, making 
himself specially attentive and agreeable to me 
during dinner. He talked well, and ajipeared 
well read; and 1 must do him the justice dso to 
say that his bearing towards Mrs 'J’lppcr was all 
that it should be, with no perceptible under¬ 
current of pride or satire. Above all, I must 
ackuua ledge that his love for Lilian was .sincere ; 
no woman could for a moment have doubted that;' 
whatever its value in other respects, it was sincere. 
And yet 1 was perverse enough not to be satisfied 
with him! Wby\could I not lake to him f I 
irritably a'-ked niyVlf, conscious that I had not 
sufficient grounds for my prejudice, and ashamed 
of feeling it. But thera it was, and I could not 
overcome it. 

Mr Farrar joined ns in the drawing-room, which 
was lifted up as if fo” a large assembly, for an 
hour after dinner; and 1. who had been accustomed 
to note’certain signs and syuiptoms in an invalid, 
.coflld see that the effort cost him a great deal. He 
was, however, not too weak to tell me the cost 


carpet had been made to hfa special oi^r, &c.; 
whilst Mrs Tipper was smUing amiably in her 
after-dinner nap, her fat little jewellw hands 
folded at her capacious waist; and Lilian and her 
lover were sauntering amongst the flowers in the 
moonlight outside. 

As soon 08 he was sufficiently recovered, Mr 
Farrar told me there were to bo all sorts of enter¬ 
tainments given at Fairview; dinner-parties, 
garden-fdtes, and so forth. Then he named two 
or three City magnates as his friends, and went 
more fully into the Trafford pedigree for my 
edification, dwelling eiijoyably upon the idea of 
being father-in-law to a Traffonl. ‘ITio Warwick 
Traffonls, you understand, Miss Hoddon; it is 
very essential that should be remembered.’ Going 
on to point out the great things which might be 
expected from such an alliance. ‘With money 
as well as birth, Arthur Trafford would enter 
parliament and make sonic mark in the world.’ 
All ol which proved that he too had faith in the 
young man’s capabilities. I know now that it was 
Arthur Traflord’s evidently sincere admiration 
for tilings great wliich misled so many who 
knew him. Wore he capable of doing the deeds 
he could admire, he wouhl have been what he had 
tlic credit for being. When 1 heard him dilate 
with glowing eyes mid heightened colour upon 
some heroic deed, I could understand how he hr.d 
obtained an inflnencc over a young imaginative 
girl. lie not only miule her believe him to be 
endowed with the fpialities of a heio, but honestly 
beliei ed it himself; iK-rsuadcd that he only lacked 
ojiporl unity to prove that he was made of very 
difh'rent material from that of ordinary men. 

I listened to Mr Famr politely, as I was bound 
to do, and not a little jatifully too. All this was 
what he had set his heart upon ; and he would not 
live to have his ambition giatified, even had 
Arthur Trafford been all he was imagined to be. 
Hod no one warned him ? Did not the sight of 
hi.s own pinched and drawn face warn him that 
he was already on the threshold of the other life i 
Had 1 been speculathely inclined just then, I 
might perhaps have earned on the tliouglit which 
sn;^ested itself to me. I will only say tliat 1 felt 
more respect for the etliMeallsed body at that 
moment than for the earth-bound soul. I think 
now that Mr Farrar would not be warned of what 
was apjiroaching, and contrived to deceive his 
child and those about him us lie deceived himself 
lespcctiiig his n‘al state. 

'i'liere certainly was at present no foreshadowing 
of the coming separation, in his daughter’s face. 
She was altogether free from care; and I w'as 
presently very glad to find that my first estimate 
of her h-od lieeii so far correct; she was not the 
kind ol gul to be selfish in her happiness ; in small 
things she shewed herself to be considerate for 
otlicrs. Mr Farrar was presently wheeled uwav 
in his invalid cliair, bidding me good-night with 
tlic information tliat he was just at the period of 
roiiv.des( eiice when rest and seclusion ore essential; 
and as soon as his daughter found that 1 was 
left coiiipuninniess in the drawing-room, she came 
in, her lover’s jirotests, which were carried on to 
tlie very threshold, notwitlistaiiding. 

But 1 begged to be allowed to make aoiuaintance 
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with the gatden; and went out into the moon* 1 had commenced a letter to Philip^ telibtg him 
ligh^ leaving the lovers at the piano together, of my change of abode, and doin|; my but to 
It was the very best light in which to see the convey to him the impression that eng^ment 
Fuirview grounds where there were no trees at Faimew was a less business one than it tmdly 
higher than shrubs, and too much statuary, with was. I closed my blotting-book at once. Philip 
vivid patches of colour, so fatiguing to the eye— would get his letter quite as soon if I wrote later; 
masses of flowers without scent or leaves, arranged and it was my fancy to write to him during .the 
with mathematical precision, as though they had silent hours of the night. 

become strong-minded, and would only speak to She took a seat upon a stool at my feet, for 
you in problems. In fine, it was the newest that also was to be au institution, she lauglungly 
fashion in gardening* which Mr Farrar prided observed; and commenoe<l with a few words 
himself upon keeping up at great expense. To expressive of the hope that I should like Fairview; 
my unaccustomed eye, it lacked the poetry of the .and tlicn, in charming Lilian fashion, told me that 
old less formal styles. But it looked its best iii ‘“Dear Arthur" (you must let me call him that 
the softening and subduing effect of moonlight; to you when we are alone, dear Miss Haddon) is 
one got some hints of shadow, which was as lacking delighted at my good fortune in having you. 
during most of the day a.s in the famous Elizabethan He sees, as we all do, how very different it might 
picture. In the light of day the silvan gods have lieen.’ 

and gwldesses looked specially uncomfortable, for She socnied to think that nothing could be more 
want of a little foliage. One ‘ Startled Nymph,’ gratifying than to find favour in ‘ Arthur’s ’ sight 
placed at the comer of a giavel-ualk, without so The possibility of his not finding favour in my 
much as a shrab near her, appealed to one's sense sight, did not, I think, for one moment enter her 
oi justice in the most pathetic way. thoughts. Fortunately, she took my admiration 

My best enjoyment, as time went on, w.is to go of him for granted. I should have found it difii- 
dow 11 (the grounds sloped down a side of the hill cult to satisfy her expectations upon the point 
ui>on whida the house tvas built) through the How pleasant it was to listen to her ideal talk of 
kitchen gardens, se.it myself upon tli<* low wall her lover—her vivid imagination investing him 
which bounded them, aiul turning iny Lack upon with all the grandest attributes of a hero ; though 
the gloiies of Fain'iew, refre-.li my cjcs by gazing it would have been even more pleasant, had I hod 
upon the lic.iiilitiil undulating countiy, stretching no misgivings upon the point, or felt sure that she 
f.ir into distance beyond. 1 never tired of gazing would never be disillusioned. As it was, the fear 
at tlie varied scene—pa.sliire-lands, deep woods, that she might some day be roughly awakened 
ripening hop and wheat fields, pretty homesteads, from her bright dream, and the knowledge of what 
an occasional glimpse of the winding river, and a sucli on awakening would co-.t her, caused me to 
jirimitive-looking little ivy-covered cJiurch. It listen rather gravely and ahstiactedly. 
was tills little ciiurch that Lilian and I elected to I was a little disturbed from another cause, not 
attend, instead of going in state to the newly built sufficiently ajqireciativo of the wisdom which comes 
edifice near I'^airview, to which Mr Farnir had with years. Ah, me! liow for apart that twelve 
given lai^o donations. There wvis one nest of a years’ difference between our ages seemed to set 
house, peeiiiiig out from its woody retreat, ou the us! I was so sensitii'e upon the ^loint, that it did 
slope of a lull, lisiiig from a small straggling not occur to me that the difference between our 
village in a lonely valley, half a mile or so to the characters or temperaments might in some measure 
left of Fairview’, which made a special appeal to account for my reticence. 1 was no# naturally so 
niy fancy. A long, low’, old-fashioned house, w’ith expansive in my manner as are vamf notfx%n. 
veranda anil green terrace walk, I {lictured to Though the thought of Philip would setfnijf^tdses 
myself the lovely view as seen irom that aspect; throbbing and my checks allanie, I could no more 
and what life might be witli Philip in such a home have talked of my love to Lilian Farrar than I 
—the rest and peace w e two w’aiiderers might find could have cried it aloud in the streets. The 
in such a haven as that. Had not 1 been a rhapsodies over a certain porliait the kisses 
wanderer too? He was writing more and more pressed upon the paper that 7m hands would touch 
hoiM’lully of being able to return and settle in —and sundry other vagaries committed after she 
England in another year. had left mo that night, (luulil she have seen it 

‘ Thank God, there will lie no more need for all, she would no longer have thought it necessary 
money-grubbing, Mary. We can live with a few to apologise for talking so much love-talk to me. 
chosen friends and our books in some uotkigc-homc I was illogical enough to bo wounded at her sup- 
free from care.' It W'as part of our arrmigenient to posing it to be necessary to apologise ; whilst I 
live simply as well os largely, our only ambition took no steps to shew her that no apology was 
being to gather congenial friends about us. Ah, needed. But the kisses and rliapstMlieB notwitli- 
me--ah, Philip ! what a glorious dream it was! standing, the tone of the letter written that night 
Lilian was very impatient to hear my praises of to Philip was tinged with a soupfon of melonchmy. 
her lover—or to talk them; it did not much matter It contained moie than one reminder that he must 
which—and that first evening instituted a custom not expect to find me exactly the same in appeor- 
to come to my r^m the last thing every night aiice as tlie girl he had parted with eight years ago. 
‘ If you do not mind, Mi-ss Haddon 7’ in her sweet But I do not think mine is a morbid nature, 
pleading W’ay. Mind,^ indeed! It would bo the apart from that one subject, and fortunately there 
very best way of finishing the day which she could were now too many demands upon me, and my 
invent, I told her; taking her face between my time was too fully employed in the duties of my 
hands, ami putting my lips to her brow. • position, to leave leisure fox unhealthy study of my 

* But—1 fear you are engird; you must not let feelings, 
mo be selfish,’ she murmured, glancing at my open Mrs Tipper at once left eveiything in the %ay 
desk. of management to me; oidy too glad to resign the 
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VdoB of goTenunenti wludt had lieen but loosely 
ludd, into my bands, and oeaaa to havo any lecog- 
nised individnalify in tiu boaaeihold, 

< My dear, the servants all know tlud I haven’t 
been used to it, and I’m snre they are no way to 
blame for that; of course anybody could see, only 
th^v won’t mind what I say/ 

Moreover, I received a hint from headquarters 
that it would be considered 2 >art of my duty to 
keep the domestic machineiy under my super¬ 
vision, the housekeeper 'with the h%h wages not- 
withstandinc. The mauagement of a set of ser¬ 
vants who nad been accustomed to do pretty 
much as they pleased, ercejit with respect to their 
master—he was as exacting and ready to take aflront 
as his sister was lax and good-natured—was, 1 soon 
found, no easy task. Lilian was simply the pet of 
the hous’e, as she had 1)een ever since her return 
home ; seeing nothing the servants did not chuuiie 
her to see, and with no thought of evil—^no sus¬ 
picion that others might be less trustworthy and 
unselfish than herself. Warm-hearted, sympa¬ 
thetic, and lavish with her large allowance of 
pocket-money, she was ready to give wherever she 
was told help was needed, and was made acquainted 
with all the requirements of the servants and their 
relations. Grandmothers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters, aunts and uncles—numberless needy people 
were made known to her, and all found synqiathy 
and help. The servante at Fulrview had good 
cause for their fealty to their youug mistress. 

I was too often obliged to look ujam the reverse 
of the picture. Many a trait of human nature, of 
which it is painful to be cognisant, and still mure 
painful to be the censor of, came under my notice, 
and for a time mj’ position was a not very envi¬ 
able one, the servants resenting what I suppose 
appeared to them as undue iuterfereii'-e. Ihit as 
time pas.sed on, they learned to distinguish between 
my blame and their nuuster’s. Tliej' found that I 
blamed neither from pleasure nor anger, but 
simply because it was part of my busine.ss, which 
it gave me no little pain to be obliged to do. 

Thra thpy could not say tlmt they found me 
either prohd or ashamed of my position. Little 
balf-speechesaud innuendoes, with which I was first 
assailed, to the effect that ‘ I’eople who took wages 
had no right to set themselves np above other 
people who did the same,’ were met by the frank 
acknowledgment tliat they certainly had not a 
light ‘ I was ready to ttuie the blame for any 
undue assumption of suiieriority they might con¬ 
vict me of, whilst trying to do the work I was 
paid to do.’ So at len^h w'e came to understand 
each other better; difliculties became fewer, and 
my work was less a task. 

One step which I took, and which I quite be¬ 
lieved wiiuld cause me to lose ground in the esti¬ 
mation of the servants, had qnite a contiaiy effect 
to what I expected. 1 was very soon able, with dear 
old Mis Tipper’s ready sanction, to give Becky a step 
in life. An undcr-hopsemaid was required, and £ 
contrived to win Mrs 'Sowler’s consent foi Becky 
to come to Fairview. As I laid no restrictions 
whatever upon Becky in the matter, 1 thought it 
quite possible that certain facts concerning my 
poverty, and consequent lathcr hard life, whust at 
Mrs Sowler’s, might become knoivn amongst the 
servants'at Fairview. 

. But I did not do JBecky justice. As thoughtful 
and considerate for me as she was true, nothing 


relating to the past escaped her. Although she 
was at first awed and overwhelmed by the gorgeons- 
nesB of her new home, and was, wW amne with 
me, very frank in expressing her astoishment at 
the ease and readiness with which 1 accepted it all, 
I found t hat she said no word down-stairs about 
my past troubles. She only displayed her sur¬ 
prise at my philosophy and delight at her own 
good fortune, when we were safely shut in alone 
together. , 

‘Ain’t it lovely, when vou have been used to 
things so different, Miss ? llcre's me Bitting down 
to dinner even?’ day like a lady bom! No call to 
snatch bits off the plates as they come down now 1 
And instead of wa-sniug and doing my hair in thev 
back-scullory, there’s a beautiful betfroom of my 
own to go to. Mrs Sowler wouldn’t believe ! 
And I’ve got you to thank for it all! Just see if I 
won’t try. Tl'iey sh.m’l say you have recommended 
a girl as can’t work; though Sophy says* it isn’t 
genteel to tear at it as I do.’ 

Becky’s gratitude to me was even deeper and 
more enduring than I had expected to find it, and 
her love—I must have been very different from 
myself, to deserve such hn'e us Becky’s; though 1 
knew that it did her nr. harm to indulge it. 

Lilian who, from my description of past hard- 
■sliips, took great interest in her, and was extremely 
kind to her, did not, as I took it for granted she 
would, share with me in Becky’s love. Nay, I 
verily 'oulievu that in licr allegiance to me, poor 
Becky was jealous of a rival power. 1 could not 
get her to be enthusiastic about even Lilian’s 
beauty. Becky always insisted that it was the 
pretty dresses which liiade her look more attractive 
thau I did ; and tiied tojiersuade me to endeavour 
to outvie her. Her staunch friendship did me not 
a little gootl. It was especially cheering to me just 
then to find that I coula keep love os well as win 
it a ithoat using any unlawful means. 

DECEPTIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LArrERT/Y, the neu’spapent have brought to light 
a variety of curious instances of credulous people 
being imposed on by deceptive advertisements. 
Human weakness appears to be specially preyed 
upon by medical pretenders. The practice ot medi¬ 
cine without jiroper qualifications being illegal, 
the pretender takes care to avoid marked publicity, 
and works at a distance by way of advertisement. 

We may give one or two instances. The illegal 
practitioner aiinouncea his power of enrinp an 
ailment by being furnished with a letter describing 
the symptoms. To this the ailing one receives a 
gushing reply, written upon showy paper, with 
embossed address, monogram, crest, and everything 
calculated to deceive the prey around which the em¬ 
piric is about to wind his toils, not to be unwound 
until the uttermost farthing s^ll have been paid. 
The patient is informed that his symptoms indicate 
an unusually deranged state of health, which will 
necessitate the preparation of special mMicines, and 
for a supply of which a fixed sum is to be imme¬ 
diately forwarded; the writeft conviction being 
expressed that this one supply will produce all 
the effect that could ho desired; though, should 
it not, the cose must be an obstinate one, and 
the patient is urged not to lose a day in renewing 
the supply, and again renewing that, if need be. 
There are not wanting instances in which these 
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nefaxioiu eomponndB vlucli on average from the loan, and.whidb, the a|)^eaa>t ,!•' ttsahUj 

laate about six weeks) have been imbibed aevinad infome^ am nwesaitated by the ffidateWMf of Kuse 
times a day for nine or ten months, the ccednlity special risk in hie particolar case; 
of the consumer evaporating at ^hat stage. And To those “who pretend to lend, but' vhw do 
here we may mention that our statmnents^ have no#, we shall now proceed to devote a Etlle 
not had their origin in speculation, certain victims more attention. They are seldom found aaso* 
being of our own acquaintance. It ia not our ciated aa a company; but for reasons of their 
province to determine whether or not the trifling own, most of them prefer to sail under amalga* 
ailments referred to are the premonitory sym^ mated colours. Their advertisements are always 
toms of the more serious maladies turned to ad- more alluring than those of the usurers whose 
vantage by the quack. Apart from our own occupation they counterfeit. Those who require 
knovnedge on the subject, it is to be pre- temporary confidential accommodation are iit- 
sumed tiiat the exaggerated statements rest on formed that they can obtain the same by applica- 
some foundation; but we have no hesitation in tion to A. B. C. & Co., without the inconvenience 
pronouncing the vast nuiiority of these advert of inquiries or sureties, on security of furniture, 
lisers to be notliing more than medical highway- &e., or on personal security—at a small extra-risk- 
inen, and wish that it were in our power by these premium. Distance no object. Or occasionally it 
lines to them for ever from the scenes of is varied by the falsehood that no preliminary fees 

their abominable extortions and infamous exploits, or office expenses of any kind are charged. But 
Almost.all of them are amenable to the law even when this stage of the transaction has been reached, 
in its present state, as is proved by the late success- the dupe always learns that these payments are 
fill iirosecutiou of large batches in Lancashire, one dispensed with only in the casM of certain classes, 
of whom engaged to restore to health his detective- to none of which, it is scarcely necessary to add, he 
patient in a couple of weeks for the modest sum of is fortunate enough to belong, 
lorty pounds. But in general their security is undis- The profits of those who do not lend are derived 
tnrbed, and their unlawful operations carried on solely from booking fees, office expenses, and 
openly. charges for the sham inquiry, which always, of 

Not long since, we encountered an advertise- course, is of so unsatisfactory a nature that the 
meut which purported to emanate from a gentle- ‘ loan ’ cannot be granted. 

man who hud suft’ered from polypus in the nose We were recenfly informed by a casual acquaint- 
for many years; who had been treated by various ance, that some time ago, when in reduced circum- 
inedical men without any benefit, but who, after stances, occasioned by various losses, he resolved 
prolonged and intense suffering, obtained^ per- to obtain a loan of forty pounds, and for that 
maueut relief, having discovered means by which purpose made his way to the office indicated in 
every person so afflicted might cure himeelf, and a very attractive advertisement. He found the 
which, actuated by feelings of humanity, he advertiser occupying, as offices, two apartments in 
desired to make known. For this information—- a dingy building used by various persons in a similar 
this means of self-cnre—there was required noth- capacity. A single clerk represented the entire 
ing save a stamped directed envelope. Having staff in the outer office. Within was an old oily- 
our own ideas respecting such an advertisement, looking individual, whose get-np was quite in 
we applied for the recipe, though not nasally keeping with the wretched surroundings. His 
afflicted; and received in reply a printed letter, red face beamed with apparent pleasure as he 
directing application to he made to another person beckoned his impecunious visitor to a chair, 
possessed of an e.xtreniely high-sounding name, After having stated that he could give the security 
who, Number One declared, had been the instru- of his furniture (I'alue for many times the amount 
meut under Providence, &c. On application to he required), replied to a number of queries, and 
Number Two we obtained—a pamphlet, with the paid over two shillings and sixpence, the appli- 
ubual exhortations to lose not a moment in forward- cant was handed a form, to be taken home, filled 
ing a sum considerably in excess of a sovereign! up, and returned to the office, When the applica- 
At the present time there are quite a number of tion would be considered. On suggesting tiiat he 
such advertisements to be seen ; some of them are should fill the form just then, urging his anxiety 
even published in the falsely assumed names of to obtain the loan iw soon as possible, he was 
clergymen, who are prompted by feelings of informed tiiat, if received the following morning, 
humanity, &c., and cont^ disclaimers of any con- it would be quite time enough, as the principal 
nection with quacks or quackery of any kina himself (just then absent) must first consider it. 

The advertisements of those private parties who The form contained a number of questions, one 
profess to be systematic momy-lenderB are of two incorrect answer to which, a note informed the 
Kinds—the one from those who do lend ; and the applicant, would Invalidate the entice transac- 
other from those who do not The former are tion. Another note furnished a scale of inqniiy 
almost imiversally deceptive; the latter, of course fees, in pursuance of which he inclosed wi& the 
unquestionably fraudulent The advertisements of form an ill-afforded seventeen shillings and six- 
those who do lend, addressed to certain specified pence. The receipt of this was acknowledged, 
classes, almost without exception contain asset- and hia suspense begam After about a fort- 
tions which the borrower will find abundant night of anxiety, during/which he had severi 
reason to doubt ere the loan is completed. On interviews with the afoilsaid deik (the principal 
application the needy unfortunate will be puzzled being always absent),, and had parted with an 
to reconcile the terms named to him witli uiose in additional five shillings in payment of the legd 
the alluring advertisement, and will find the rate document incident to the loan, the applicant 
of interest to be truly ' six per cent, and upwards,’ received by post the gratifying intelligence that, 
filly p6r cent, being no uncommon demand, in as the result of the inquiries had proved un§atis-» 
addition to expenses incident to and deducted fectory, Mr P. Q. regretted to have to inform 
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him tbat the n^otiataons must he conaideied 
at an end. No wrther nplanation was given; 
hnt the disappointed applicant lesolved to obtain 
more explicit iuformatiou. He called at the 
office, and le^ed from the clerk, who at firat 
feigned ignorance of liis person, that Mr X. Y. 
the man of business had just gone out. ‘Was 
the principal in or at home I ’ brought the 
response: ‘Neitlier: lie is expect®! back this even¬ 
ing.’ Another visit hod a similar result; but 
while requesting to know the time of their 
return, he observed the clerk reach for a ruler 
which, rolling along the desk from him, fell 
heavily on the floor; and the visitor remembered 
with suspicion that a similar accidait had occurred 
on the occasion of his previous visit. Having 
informed the scribe of his determination to see 
the principal or hie manager, Mr 0. took his 
departure. Next day he called again. Mr X, Y. 
was in, but engaged, and likely to be so for a con¬ 
siderable time. The clerk was again sufliciently 
awkward to let the ruler fall. The visitor, 
despite the endeavours of the clerk to dissuade 
him, persisted in remaining. After a while, the 
clerk, with a remark to the effect that he 
would mention Mr O.’s presence, knocked at the 
inner door, open®l it, ana vanished through. Pre¬ 
sently he returned, apologising. The manager 
was alone. The gentleman who was with him 
must have passed out while the unobservant clerk 
was writing or calculating, or bolh. Just then 
Mr X, Y. himself appeared, expressing his regret, 
firstly in relation to the clerk’s mistake; secondly, 
regarding the falling through of the negntiatiuns, 
consequent on the receipt of a certain letter. In 
reply to Mr O.’s request to be permitted to see tlie 
letter, or even to be informed who was the writer 
of the unsatisfactory tidings, he was told that such 
would be a flagrant breach of faith with the corre¬ 
spondent, and so contrary to the practice of the 
profession, that Mr X. Y. could not possibly take 
upon himself to do so in the absence of the prin¬ 
cipal. As the conversation progressed blauuuess 
disappeared, the manager’s red face assumed a 
redder aspect; and the visit was terminated by Mr 
O, being ordered out of the office—a command 
with which, under the circumstances, he could do 
nothing but comply. 

This is the case as we remember having been 
told it; and our informant stated that, from further 
inquiries, he had no doubt the object of this adver- 
riser was other than the lending of the needful. 
Pew men, especially those who appear in comfort¬ 
able circumstances, care to trumpet their poverty 
to the world; and this alone, we believe, prevented 
Mr O. from instituting i>roceeding8 against the 
swindling sham-manner and his accomplice. 

Another class of deceptive advertisements are 
those offering remunerative employment to all per¬ 
sons without hiuderance to present business, &c. 
We write the class, and do not affirm that there 
are no exceptions, l^nerally the sum stated to be 
very easily earned is a rsmpting one to the class of 
people for whom it is intended. They send hall- 
a-dozen or a dozen stamps, as requested, receive a 
reply, and thou forward six or ten or sometimes 
twenty shillings in the nature of security, obtaining 
in return some articles of insignificant value fur 
gale, on commission. We have tocu informed that 
•on qne occasion the articles so scut wdre a few 
pencil-cases and trifles of like nature, by selling 


which, our informant stated, a very persevering 
man might realise one-fifth the income luentionea 
in the advertisement 

It is not often that the person defrauded finds 
himself amusingly hoaxed in addition; in this 
position, however, was the jierson who, reading 
an advertisement of a certain means of earning 
thirty shillings a day, which any one sending 
three stamps would bo put 'in possession of, re¬ 
mitted them, and obtained the advice: ‘ Sell a 
ton of sugar a day nt five per cent’ 

.We have seen that (juaoks, sham-usurers, &c. 
owing to the nature of their transactions, are 
generally safe from legal proceedings by any of 
their victims, who naturally lusj averse to appear 
before their friends and the public in such matters. 

Some will suggest that the laws should be so 
amended iis to punish severely persons guilty of 
the varieties of imposition wo mention. We have 
no oujcction to such a rem®ly being sought for ; 
hut the best of all preservatives .against flagrant 
attempts at imposition, is the exercise of a little 
shrewd common-sense, and, in time of need, an 
ax>plication to a legitimate quarter. 


A JOURNEY IN TURKESTAN, 

A Gwm deal has been heard lately about Turkey 
and Turkestan. Leaving Turkey in the meanwhile 
to the newsjjappr.s, which have sad work in dealing 
w ith it, we wish to say a few words about Turkes¬ 
tan, a country that was taken possession of by 
Rus.sia a few years ago. In the first place, where 
i.s Turkestan i It is a tract of country in Asia, 
lying on the east of the Caspian Sea, and having 
Persia and Afghanistan on the south. On the 
north, is that inland sheet of ivater known as the 
Sea of Aral, into which runs the river Oxus or 
Amu Daria. Near the left bank of this river, 
wliicli <lraina Turke.stan, is situated Khiva, the 
ca]>ital of the country. Wo should have heard 
little of this obscure Asiatic region but for the 
po.ssibi]ity of the Russians some day pushing their 
conquests onward through Afghanistan to India. 
On that we offer no opinion. The character of 
Turkestan has been materially cleared up by the 
work of Mr Eugene Schuyler, concerning whose 
travels we propose to say something, 

Mr Schuyler started on his long jouniey iu 
March 1873, travelling for some way in company' 
with Mr MH lahan, corre.spondcnt of the New York 
Ihrald, who a few months larer, by reason of his 
interesting account of his desert ride to Khiva, 
awoke to find himself famous. Travelling on the 
smooth snow-roads with their tarantasses well 
packed with provisions, and strapped on to sledges, 
they struck across the Volga, through Orenburg 
to Uralsk, the ca])ital of the Cossack settlement. 
Two or three mitive servants and on interpreter 
were added to the little party, which at first 
advanced by means of sledges, these being replaced 
by the luxurious tarantass—a carriage so built 
that the occupant can lie at length—when they 
suddenly passed from bitter winter into an oriental 
midsummer. 

As the travellers steadily pursue their long way, 
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the reader finds himself looking at an endless 
variety of dissolving views, all changing and 
shifting with the picturesque rapidity of kaleid¬ 
oscope patterns. He sees in succession glimpses 
of the Aral Sea, great barren stretches of desert 
steppe, at first white with snow, and further on 
black, and then red, and afterwards more desolate 
than c" jr—the only human beings on it being wan¬ 
dering families of Kirghiz, going with tlieir cattle, 
flocks, and kibitkas (tents), to seek pasturage south 
of Orenburg. The Kirghiz are a race of Turkish 
origin, speaking one of the purest Tartar dialects. 
They solicited Kussiaii protection in the time of 
Peter the Great. They arc Mohammedans, and 
possess as usual many wives, from whom they 
e.\act one very curious mark of respect. The 
women are not allowed to mention tlie name of 
a iy of their male relatives in conversation; and 
in illustration of the occasional inconvenience 
attendant on this custom, our author relates the 
following amusing anecdote; ‘ A Kirghiz woman 
wanted to say that a wolf had stolen a sheep and 
taken it to the reedy shore of the lake. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the meu of the family boro names corre¬ 
sponding to most of these words, and she was 
obliged to gasp out “ that in the rustling beyond 
the wet a growler gnaws one of our woollies.”’ 
This story shews that the Kirghiz are named after 
natural objects and animals, in the same way iis 
in European nations. 

Following the travellers along the river Syr 
Darya, ami past the groves of dark-green trees 
marking the site of TurkesUin, we see them at 
Tashkent, a flourishing quiet little tonui, where 
there is quite a colony of Russian officials and 
their families. Here is the palace of the g6vornor- 
general, which stands in an immense garden, beau¬ 
tifully laiil out; in summer '‘very one migrates 
to the gardens outside the town, where they live 
in Kirghiz kibitkas, which arc very spacio;^ and 
comfortable. The native part of the town is intei^ 
csting from the variety and unevenness of the 
buildings. 

Tashkent was captured in October 1864 by 
General Tchemaiefl', who seems to have behaved 
exceedingly well, and to have won golden opinions 
from the people. Mr Schuyler was several times 
in this town, and gives a very interesting'account 
of native Mussulman life and customs. Ue 
shews U3 their occupations and antusements, 
and their civil and religious ceremonies. He 
takes us through the quaint bazaar, which forms 
such a characteristic jmrt of every Asiatic town, 
and introduces us to the tea-houses, and various 
shops of the. jewellers, sword-blade, and saddle 
and harness makers, dye, cosmetic and soap ven¬ 
dors, porcelain and pottery makers, &c. Whole 
streets are devoted to separate trades, such as 
tanning and shoemaking; and long rows of booths 
are filled with cotton and silk goods, the best 
of which latter come from Bukhara and Kho- 
kand. Tlie entire care of the rearing of silk¬ 
worms and winding the silk is intrusted to the 
women—it being on occupation considered deroga¬ 
tory to the dignity of the meu—and the methods 


employed are so rude, that the yield of silk is far 
less than it would be if managed by Europeans ; 
but fairlty os is the system pursued, the silk manu¬ 
facture is of great importiince to the county, and 
is more developed than other branches of ixuinstty. 

Leaving Tashkent behind tliem, the little cara¬ 
van slowly advances tor wards Samarkand, crossing 
the Oolodnayo or ‘ Famished Steppe,’ which is n 
desohite waste, containing but a few wells bf 
1 track ish water. Samarkand appears to be a 
beautiful city, possessing magnificent ruins, many 
ni(>sf|ue.«, and of course a bazaar, and is backed by 
dazzling snow-peaks. Of all central Asiatic towns, 
Samarkand is the most snrrounded by old-world 
romances and traditions of bygone splendour. It 
was conquered by Alexander the Great, and after-. 
wards by the Arabs. As the writer places before 
ns in succession the beautiful medressda of Hodja 
Akhrar and of Shir Dar, with their partially re¬ 
maining delicate facing of bice and white tile- 
work, vast ruins, and mighty domes; mosques, 
with their towers and minarets, and famous tombs 
(amongst them that of Timur), we seem to be 
looking at a wonderful city of the far past trans¬ 
planted from the pages of the Arabutn Nights. 
The city was finally esmtured by General Eauf- 
mann, and taken under Russian protection in 1866. 

Again the tnivellers advance; and we have 
shifting views of mountain and valley to Urgut, 
be}’on(l which the peaks of the Zarafshan Range 
rise to from twelve to eighteen thousand feet high. 
The next halt across the mountains and steppes is 
Iloiljeiit, from whence Mr Schuyler decided to 
take a journey to Khokaiid with a retired Russian 
ofiicer, who was also going; and on June 9th they 
started, stoppin" first at Makralm, the frontier 
fortress of Khokand, and then continuing their 
way through cultivated country and pretty villages 
till tliey reached Khokand, which is modem, and 
lias wider and more commodious streets than most 
Asiatic towns. Its population numbers about 
seventy-five thonsaud, and one of its chief charac¬ 
teristics is a large paper manufactory, where nearly 
all the paper used in Central Asia is made. Tlie 
rule of the khan throughout Khokand is arbitrary 
and tyrannous ; executions are very frequent, and 
arc constantly acuoinpanied by the most frightful 
tortures. After overcoming very considerable diffi¬ 
culties, and after much time had been wasted in 
the exchange of presents, compliments, and tire¬ 
some ceremonials, the travellers succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with the khan, to whom 
they hiul lettei-s to deliver from the authorities at 
Tashkent. 

The almond-shaped valley of the Khokand. 
about one hundred and sixty miles long anq 
si.vty-five broad, is an exceedingly fertile district; 
and owing to the excellence of the soil and the 
climate, the agriculture is iu a highljr fiouiishing 
condition, and its mountains abound in minerals. 
But iu spite of so many natural advantages, Kho¬ 
kand Ima been the scene of constant rebellious, 
owing to the cruel tvranny and shameful exac¬ 
tions of the Khan khudayar and of tlie' Beks, 
to whom are intrusted, with absolute power, the 
various towns and provinces. Of all the Asiatic races 
the Kliokaudiaiis wem to be the most fancifully 
supemtitious, the simplest actions,.movements, and 
affections, such as sneezing, coughing, whistling, 
drinking, &c., having a good or evil siguificanceo A 
buzzing iu one’s ears means a death, and a prayer 
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ia repeated, «(mnected with which fancy the writer ing state; but since, it has been utterly crippled by 
gives the following legend : ‘ In heaven there is a the internal insurrections and wars waged againrt 
tree, on each leaf of which is written the name of it by Yakub Khan, chief of the small Uzbek prin- 
some soul; and what men call a buzzing in their cipalityj who has given a meat deal of trouble 
cars is the rustling of one of these leaves as it both with Euldja and Kashgar, and who is at 
folia from the tree. If the noise be a ringing as present making war on China. The Bussian occu- 
of bells, then it is a Christian soul whose leaf has potion of Koldja is supposed to be only temporary, 
fallen, and who is to die,; and so for each faith as its restoration to Cnina has been pronueed os 
the noise is different’ There is scarcely an soon os a sufficient Chinese army is sent to enforce 
occurrence of their doily life which is not simi- and maintain order; and indeed Mr Schuyler 
larly bound up with some poetical and fanciful considers that the only way of successfully in- 
stmy. _ _ _ . . _ creasing the prosperity and productiveness of 


-^. creasing the prosperity and productiveness of 

From Khokand our author proceeded to Bu- Knldjo, Kashgar, Khokand, Eukhato, and Bussian 
khara, through a couutiy that gave signs of an Turkestau, will be found to be by introducing the 


older and more perfect civilisation ; and through- 
.ont Bukhara the treatment he met with from the 
inhabitants was very polite and obliging. The 


patient and economical industry of the Chinese. 

According to the statistical computations made 
by the writer, the expenses entailed on the Bussian 


journey lay thttough a mountainous district; and government by the conquest of Central Asia are 
wherever he staid on the road, he was welcomed enormous, beinu creatlv aucrmenled os thev are bv 


wherever he staid on the road, he was welcomed 
with kind hospitaUtv, if with rigid etiquette, % 


enormous, being greatly augmented os they are by 
the reckless extravagance, and gross mismanage- 


the various Beks. The hardships of the journey ment and maladministration of the various officials 
from Karshi to Bukhara w’ere g:icat—a bare sandy in power, who are almost entirely exempt from the 
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desert, great heat, very little and very bad water. 
On the road, the Amir Mozaffir Eddin passed with 
a guard of about eight thousand men, on his way 


supervision of their government. The cost of the 
army is immense, and enormous sums have been 
all but wasted in attempting to build a fleet on 


to Shabrisabs, his usual summer resddonce. Having the shtillow Aral Sea, and to navigate the Amu 
a letter to deliver to him from General Abramot^ and the Syr Daiym to any great distance. 


Mr Schuyler succeeded after some difficulty in 
obtaining an interview with him in person. The 


Once Central Asia was thought to be a very 
rich country, that would bring ia large and in- 


Amir, who is detested by his subjects, was polite creasing revenues to the government; but this has 
although very curt, and gave his permission for j been found to be very far indeed from the case; 


the party to proceed to Bukhara, with the gracious 
injunction to pass the time pleasantly and to 


and in the writer’s opinion, could the Bussiau 
government but have known fifteen years ago as 


having been present at the sale of several Persian whole, and in spite of the great corruption of the 


men and boya He himself bought a boy, meaning 
to take him to Kussin and then send him back to 
Astiabad, to his friends; but the boy was stolen 


troops, officers, and the authorities, and the local 
inisgovernment, which exert a very bad and serious 
influence on the natives, Bu.s.sian rule may be con- 


from him on the day of his purchase by order of j siderod to have been beneficially exercised, and to 
the Bukharan authorities. Determined to out- have certainly relieved the different states in a 
wit them in his turn, he secretly purchased great measure from the cruel despotisms of tlie 
another boy; and this second rather dangerous Khans and Beka Great good has also been cfl'ected, 
acquisition was successfully taken to St Peters- and facilities for trading much increased, by the 
burg. On the return of the army from Khiva, improved communications and good roads that 
General Kaufmann concluded a treaty with the have everywhere resulted from the Muscovite 
Amir, which has put an end to the slavery in occupation. In the matter of education little or 
Bukhara for ever. nothing has been attempted; Mr Schuyler seems 

From thence the writer returned to Tashkent, to consider that England has no need to fear, 
then diverged to Anli^Ata, on the rapid river Bussian designs on India, and that in advancing 
Talas, which town was taken by storm by General she wishes only to round off the Asiatic boundaries 
Kaufmann in June 1864, that being the commence- of her dominions by China on the east, and Persia 


ment of the campaign of that year, and which 
resulted in the Bussian conquest of nearly the 
whole of Central Asia. 


and Afghanistan on the south-west. The only 
danger to India from liussia, oar author thinks, 
lies through Persia, os the nature of the country in 


The subsequent journey thzoogh Kuldja was Afghanistan is such as would render the transit of 
one of painful interest, as in many parts it led a large army extremely difficult if not impossible, 
through scenes of ruin and devastation, caused by In bis opinion, it would be more dignified as well 
the It^ insurrection. On every side were dried- as wiser if England, instead of protesting imd 


up canals, untilled field^ burned forests, and dis- threatening at every new advance of the Biissians, 
mantled and ruined cities. From Suidun were and then doing nothing, were to give the Bussian 


visit^ the ruins of Illi, the former capital of the government 


to understand what limits they 


province, the road traversing a country that bad must not pass in their onward movement 
once been highly cultivated, but was now a deso- A chapter at the end of the book is devoted 
1^ waste; the town itself was almost entirely entirely to the Khivan campaign and it» conse- 
destroyed, the ground being evenrwhere strewn quences; but as this is of a purely political nature, 
with fallen houses, remains of all sorts, broken we decline to discuss it Our impression ia 
pottery,'human bones, skulls, and even entire that the people of England have little cause to 
skekitona During the Chinese rule this province trouble themselves about Turkestan. We need 
4ra8 extremely fertile, and in an altogetlier flourish- only add that Mr Sehuyleris work is one of the 
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most inteie^ng accounts of Central , Asia that has 
erer been vritten, comprisiDg os it does a history 
of a country hitWto but uttle known to the 
civilised world. 


READY-MONEY. 

* So you are going to be married, Kate ? Well, I 
hope you have made a wise choice.’ 

yes, uncle,' I replied lightly; ‘ I knoV I 
have. Henry is to make me perfectly happy.’ 

‘What has he gotl’ was the next pleasant 
observation that fell from Uncle Jocelyn’s lips. 

‘ Got 1 uncle I don’t know what you mean,’ I 
answered, growing rosy red at the unexpected 
inquiry. 

‘ What are his means 1 What does he intend to 
settle upon you V 

‘ He has his business,* promptly interrupted my 
mother.’ 

‘And he is so clever, he is sure to get on' I 
added, in my eagerness to assure Uncle Jocelyn 
it was all right as regarded my future. 

‘Tliat will depend a great deal upon you, Kate,’ 
he replied gravely. ‘ The wife has more to do in 
making or marring her husband than is generally 
suspected. A careless, extravagant, bad wife is 
the greatest curse a man can have ; a good one is 
the greatest blc.ssing.’ 

‘ Yes, uncle; 0 yes,’ I assented, glancing towards 
iny mother, who was smiling somewhat scornfully, 
I fancied, at liia opinions. 

‘Take care of his pence and his pounds.will 
take care of themselves,’ continued uncle ; ‘and 
beware of ever getting into debt, Kate; it’s the 
easiest thing to get into and the hardest thing to 
get out of. Take my advice; live well within 
your means, and always pay ready-money.’ 

‘ Yes, uncle ; O yes,’ I responded. ‘ 1 am sure 
you are right; and Henry is so prudent, he is 
certain to have the same ideas.’ 

‘ Well, keep them before your own mind. Don’t 
despise on old man's counsel: buy nothing that 
you can’t afford ; and always pay ready-money.’ 

I remember that conversation so well with 
Uncle Jocelyn, some few weeks before my nrar- 
I'iage ; at the time it did not strike me so for¬ 
cibly as ofterwards, for .ray mind was too filled 
w'ith other and to me mare interesting matters. 

Uncle Jocelyn was an'old man, and the amount 
of his fortune had olwaprs been wrapped in some 
obscurity; but he lived comfortably, and possessed 
a BinaU. property in BerJishire, upon which he hod 
built a pretty and sub^antial house, where 1 had 
often spent many happy days. He had always 
shewn a special affection for me, no doubt owing 
to the fact of my bciiijg the daughter of his only 
brother, who had died when I was quite an infant, 
leaving me to the aolej guardianship of my mother. 
Unfortunately for in^ there had never been any 
love lost between th« latter and Uncle Jocelyn ; 
the coolness had rathqr increased tliau diminished 
as years went by; nnifci when invitations were sent 
for us to visit Cunimgton, which was the name of 
my uncle’s place, ni|r mother invariably refused 
for herself, and only with great persuasion per- 
' mitted me to go. ^ 

How I enjoyed thllw visits 1 How sweet were the 
liay-fields and cloveWteented meadows! How cool 
and fresh the marblwlabbed dairy, with its rows 


of brimming basins of frothy golden cream. 1 How 
fragrant was the old-fashioned garden, with its 
long grassy walks and great big dewy rosea, and 
the old cedar-tree so shady, under which Uncle 
Jocelyn would sit of an afternoon smoking, lis¬ 
tening apparently quite satisfied with my childish 
conversation! The sun always seemed to be shining 
in those days. I can recall no gloom then, and 
thinra all wore a charm, which I did not know 
lay ^iefly in the fact of my own youth and utter 
ignorance of life and its cares. 

However, not to digress, I had not seen so much 
of Uncle Jocelyn since 1 had grown up, porily 
on account of my mother’s unabated dislike to , 
him, partly because of the existence of a new I 
interest in life. 1 liad met Henry Arden.' He was I 
six-ond-twenty, five years my senior. His position 
m life was a fairly good one, he having a small 1 
interest in a first-rate City business which gave 
him over three hundred a year; his character was I 
irreproachable ; and when I say that he was a i 
general favourite wherever he wcut, it may be sur¬ 
mised that in my opinion he was, if not quite | 
perfect, very closely akin to it. For myself I was 
passable—perhaps a little more than that; but 1 
was penniless until my mother died ; so it was a 
very astonishing thing to me bow so desirable a 
parti had fallen to my lot. He was certain to get 
on; the senior partners liad been known to say so 
themselves. Consequently our start in lii'e pro- j 
mised to be a fair one. And to be brief, we were j 
married. Car honeymoon was of comparatively 
short duration, but it was long enough to cost 
Henry, as I afterwards learned, something like 
forty pounds, which was a considerable cut out of 
three hundred a year ; for it had not occun’ed to I 
him to lay by any spare cash for those unavoid- | 
able expenses. I hud felt rather uneasy at the 
expenditure; but it was too early days to venture 
on any reinunstrance, had 1 been so inclined ; we 
were sure to live very’ quietly when we once settled 
down, and could easily then make up for any 
little extravagance of which at the outset we had 
been guilty. We were to live in London, and | 
we were fully agreed on one point—lodgings were 
not to be thought of, wc must have a house of tfur 
own. The prospect of possessing one jointly with 
Henry was very pleasant to me. I pictured an 
endless fund of amusement and occupation too, 
in furnishing and adorning it; but the manaion 
had still to be selected ; so our first business was 
to find one to suit us, the next to get into it as 
soon as possible. 

We must have spent a small fortune in cab-hire 
before we finally found just what we wanted; even 
then, though the situation was good and the domi¬ 
cile desirable, the rent rather frightened ua: it was 
eighty guineas a yeai unfurnished ; but we should 
be BO comfortable in it The smallnesa of its size 
—and it was extremely small—was rather an 
advantage tlian otherwise, os it would require so 
little furniture; and two maids would be amply 
suflicient for our establishment, which in such a 
place would be a most creditable menage. 

We were delighted with the house, the balcony 
to the drawing-room being, as we enthusiastically 
agreed, almost worth the rent itself; and we made 
no resistance when the honse-agent, who must have 
had some amusement over our innocence and inex¬ 
perience, fixed us for a seven years’ lease, rej^re- ' 
I senting to us that onr advantages werp almost 
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unequalled, having no premium to pay. We con- making various purcliases, which as usual, were 
Bcnted—in consideration of all he enumerated in put down to our account. Then came our first 
favour of our bargain—to make any repairs that entertainment with its attendant expenses, which 
were necessary; and in fact were in such delight it was absolutely impossible to avoid; for in 
with the whole affair that the agreement, os might Henry’s position it was, as we thought, most neces- 
have been expected, was very easily nmved at. sary for us to maintain a good appearance; and a.<t 
We knew nothing about furnishing; never his wife, it was also incumbent upon me to dress 
dreamt of the dangers of green wood or the as well and fashionably as I conld. 
inevitable result of cheap investments; thinking So things went on; and before we had been 
ourselves very acute to get hold of two furnishing married two years I need hardly say we vrero 
lists to compare prices; beside which we sat hopelessly and horribly in debt. To retrench 
down with jmpei and pencil to calculate exactly seemed utterly inipossible. I hardly knew where 
how much we must spend ; and I, remembering the extravagance lay-; but the fact remained, we 
Uncle Jocelyn’s advice, ventured to say we should were living far beyond our income ; our bills wore 
resolve not to go beyond it We came to the con- never ending, and every day we were sinking 
elasion that actual necessaries might be bought, deeper and deeper into the mire. To add to our 
taking the prices from the books, for one hundred difficulties, a nursery had been established, and 
and fifty pousds; so Henry decided on borrowing though one might imagine so small im addition 
two hundred, with which we felt sure the house was not a serious one, it cost us no trifling sum. I 
could be really nicely done ; and this snm he was could not have endured to see my baoy badly 
to pay interest for until the principal itself was dressed. How could I have seen it go out except 
paid off. in the sweetest and freshest of garments ? So it 

Nothing could have surpassed our prudence— was duly adorned in the whitest and prettiest 
before we set out. When we got into the shop things, which insured a most satisfactory amount 
we had selected as the one to patronise, we found of patronage for our laundress, and most appalling 
that the things we had thought of were very bills for me. However, we managed to keep afloat 
inferior to our imaginings ;. a trifle more here in some wonderful manner ; but Henry was begin- 
and a trifle there could make no great difference ning to have a strangely careworn look, to which 
in the sum-total, and be ever 3 rthiiig to us in the I could not blind myself. He was worried and 
uiceness and prettincss of our house ; besides which harassed. His busine.ss was all .right; but there 
our estimate of necessaries proved a very inode- were bills to be met, difficulties to be disposed of 
quate one, when innumerable etceteras were de- which he conld not quite see the end of 
dared absolutely indispensable by the attendant To outward .appearance, however, we seemed a 
shopkeeper. We made apparently endless pur- very prosperous pair. Our house was now as 
chases, which we could hardly remember until elegant as our neighbours’. I had a thousand 
they were deposited in Amberiey Villas, where, costly little trifles lying about in the drawing- 
with my newly engaged domestics, I awaited them room, got from time to time, aud os usual not paid 
with immense delight (or ; some of which the shopkeepera themselves 

But vast as the importation appeared, I had yet had pressed me into imrchasing. Sometimes a 
to learn of the legion wants undreamt of by us. sharp pang shot through me when 1 thought over 
Scarcely a day passed without some new demand our position, .and I wished when we first set up 
being mode, which apparently it was perfectly that 1 had liad sufficient' sense to persuade Henry 
impossible to do without. But at last I was to do so more in accordance with our income than 
thoroughly satisfied with our possessions, aud we had done ; but it was too late now; we must 
the servants seemed to have come to the end of trust to some good fortune turning up. Henry 
thffir requirements ; so the only thing that we ha/l had hopes that his partners meant to promote 
to think of was the bill, which had not yet him; aud if they were realised, we should be much 
been sent in to us. I was frightened to think better off. This idea was'buoying us both up, and 
about it; hut Henry was quite prej)ared for its we' were feeling particulprly sangiune when Mr 
being considerably over the two hundred pounds. Trevor, the senior partnek, a peculiar man, who 
Judge of our dismay when we did receive it to never almost left his own feusc in Bedford Square, 
find it more than twice that sum—four hundred except for the office, announced his intention of 
and tifty-six pounds odd ! There were frightful coming to Amberiey Villal to dine, if we would 
entries for ‘ Time,’ which in themselves represented liave him. In our anxiety^ impress him favour- 
a serious item, and upon which we had never ably, we launched out intoKurther expenses. He 
calculated ; and our small sundries, which we had must be handsomel}r cnterlliined, so much might 
hatilly taken at all into account, came to some- depend upon his visit. Aclordingly, I arranged a 
thing quite appallbig. . most recherche little dinnelr, and had the table 

But the first shock over, the offending document laid out d la Itxme to mV entire satisfaction ; 
was thrust aside—it would be paid all in good when everything was completed, surveying the 
lirne ; and<for the present we both resolved to dis- preparations with the utmost confidence in Mr 
miss it from our 'iniuds. Friends were rapidly fever’s verdict. But alas I! for Henry’s hopes 
galiering round us; we must receive and pay and for my dinner. Mr lyevor came, partook 
visits; so it wa'» not very difficult to banish dis- very sparingly and silently ofl our hospitality, and 
ngreeables, .and to enter with the greatest enjoy- departed witlioiit having droiipeti one syllable on 
meat into the new life which lay before us. I had the subject which we were S'O hoping he would 
fancied our house was very complete and perfect discuss. ' 

Uiftil I saw some of the elegant drawing-rooms Some ten days afterwards, ,tli6 advance in the 
belonging to my new acquaintances ; after that, business was bestowed upon onib of Henry’s juniors 
man^ deficiencies were plainly visible; and in who had never dreamt of getting it. We were 
drder to supply them, we went to dilferetit shops, terribly disappointed, having (counted so surely 
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upon an addition to our means; and when our 
wrathful feelings were at their height, who should 
suddenly, walk in but Uncle JocSyn! He had 
never been in our house since we were married. 
It was in iUct a great event for him to leave 
Conington, but the freak hud seized him. He 
wanted to see his old favourite and his new grand¬ 
niece, so he had come. He only meant to stay 
for the day; in the evening he intended to return 
home. In my inmost heart I was as fond of him 
as ever; but his visit was ill-timed. I could not 
rally from my disappointment for Henry, and our 
cares were now assuming too serious an aspect to 
be easily set aside. 

‘ You have a beautiful little house, Kate,’ he 
said. *1 had no notion Henry was such a rich 
man.’ 

‘Hadn’t you, uncle?’ I said, trying to laugh 
nnconstrainedly. , . 

‘ I am truly pleased to see you so comfortable,’ 
continued Uncle Jocelyn kindly. ‘This room 
must have cost you a pretty penny, Kate ; and I 
daresay you have a nast-egg somewhere as well.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t very muSi,’ 1 answered, really 
referring to the room, but os be thought to the 
nest-egg; and imagining I meant that the latter, 
though of small proportions, did exist, he re¬ 
sponded most cordially: 

‘ Doesn’t matter hoAv small, Kate; there’s plenty 
of time to make it larger.’ 

It was no use undeceiving him, though at that 
very moment an ominous envelope was delivered 
to me with Uie annormcement that the person, who 
brought it was waiting for an answer ; to which I 
returned the usual formula, that Mr Arden was 
out but would call in a day or two. I tried to 
look as indifferent as possible ; but I felt Uncle 
Jocelyn’s eyes were upon me, and my face coloured 
painrally, nor did my confusion escape the kind 
scrutiny. 1 felt thoroughly convinced he had 
drawn his own conclusions. Soon afterwards, 
lunch was announced, and we descended to the 
dining-room, where Sophy my parlour-maid liad, 
to my horror, arranged some of our best china on 
the table, with the best intentions I knew, meaning 
to impress my visitor with our grandeur, but little 
imagiuing the real eifect such supcrlluities would 
have upon my irncle. He noticed it directly, and 
admired it very much. 

. ‘ Where did you get that figure ? ’ he asked, 

indicating a lovely china centre-piece. 

‘ I am not ipiito certain,’ I replied carelessly; ‘ we 
have had it for .some time.’ 

‘ Was it very expensive V pursued Uncle .Tocc 13 M!. 

‘ 0 no ; not very: at least I didn’t think so,’ I 
answered, recollecting with a painful throb that it 
certainly bad not cost us much as yet, considering 
we had not paid for it. 

1 need not give all the details of Uncle 
Jocelyn’s visit; sulficc it to say that it was one 
long martyrdom that afternoon to me; and it 
was a positive relief when his kind old face 
vanished, and I found myself alone once more. 
He liod gone away no doubt thinking our lines 
were in very pleasant places, feeling assured not 
only of our prosperity but of our happiness. Poor 
deceived Uncle Jocelyn! He little knew that 1 
was just longing to throw myself into his arms 
Olid 'make a clean breast of all our extravagance 
and consequent troubles. How I envied him 
going bock to quiet peaceful Conington! How I 

[r ^' ' ■ .... 


wished Henry and I were just one half as happy 
as he was I 

However, onr struggle then was just beginning, 
for we sank deeper and deeper. It was like a 
quicksand—the more we struggled the deeper we 
got. We dared not openly retrench—we mcked 
the moral courage; and our private attempts were 
the merest drops in the ocean of that mighty sea 
i into which we had drifted, simply and solely 
becanse we had at the outset ignored the golden 
rule, BO impressed upon mo by Unde Jocelyn, to 
live within our means, and to pay readj'-money. 
And what bad all our extravagance done for us ? 
We had a large visiting-list, and I periodically 
Piud a host of visits, always hoping to find my 
iricnds from home. We had a pretty house, and 
were able to entertain as elegantly os our neigh- 
boura I had heaps of fashionable dresses and 
useless finery; and Henry was os perfect as ever in 
my eyes ; but we were both miserable; debt stared 
us in the face whichever way we tum^; and how 
long we could keep our creditors at bay-was begin¬ 
ning to be a source of considerable anxiety to us. 

Henry’s position in his business depended solely 
upon the pleasure of the senior partners. There 
were curious conditions in their agreement with 
him ; and if they hom'd of his embarrassments, no 
doubt it would injure him greatly, and might 
make them consider themselves justified in perhaps 
something far more serious than a remonstrance. 

O lliat we bad acted differently! that the past 
could be lived over again with our jjrcseut expe¬ 
rience ! 

Once or twice I thought of confiding our woes to 
my mother ; but I dared not; intuitively I knew 
that although in hia prosperity Henry was a great 
favourite with her, she would regara him very 
differently if misfortunes came ; and I felt I could 
bear anything rather than hear him blamed, espe¬ 
cially as in my inmost heart I knew I was equally, 
if not actually more to blame than he was; fur 
now I saw clearly how true it was wliat Uncle 
Jocelyn said, that a wife can make or mar her 
husband. If I had quietly set to work at the out¬ 
set, and advised him aright, all would have been 
,.w^; l)ut now every day brought some hateful 
airor threatening letter. A ring at the bell would 
cause me to start; and the sound of a.man’s voice 
in the ball parleying with Sophy, was enough to 
make me tremble all over. 

‘ The crash could not be staved off for long; a 
crisis must shortly conic.’ So said Henry one 
lovely June evening, when wc were sitting discon¬ 
solately .discussing all manner of wild impe^ibje 
schemes. It was an exquisite night; the beat of 
the day was over; not a breath of wind stirred the 
delicate blo.ssoins of the plants which adorned our 
balcony, and the moon was rising in all her liquid 
loveliness, casting a clear cool li^t over the scene. 
Everything looked calm and quiet and peaceful; 
the pulses of the great city were hushed; there 
was nothing to break the silence, except poor 
Henry’s liopole.ss tones repeating, ‘A crisis can’t 
be far off, Kate. What we are to do, I know not!’ 

Wc fancied the amazement of our friends—the 
nine days’ wonder our misfortunes would cause, 
little dreaming that onr ending had long been 
confidently predicted by them, and that our 
hospitality had been roundly censured and con¬ 
demned by the very partakers of it. Still iess < 
did we im^ine that Mr Trevor, so far from being 
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favonrably itnprefised vitii otir Bonoiindings, had 
gone away—fully aware as he was with the exact 
amount of Henry’s income—diocked and sorry to 
see that Henry i^en had married a wife with so 
little sense and judgment; and no second glance 
from his keen eyes wu wanting to prove to him 
how terribly beyond it we were living. His observa¬ 
tions had satisfied him that serious embarrassments 
must ensue; consequently he and his partners had 
bestoyred the desired post and increased emolu¬ 
ments upon one who, if he needed it less than we 
did, certainly understood its value better. 

& no one except my mother and Uncle Jocelyn 
would be surprised, though we imagined so differ¬ 
ently, os we sat on and on in our pretty drawing- 
roenn talking over the weaiy_ subject and pondering 
what we could possibly do.' We should have to 
sell off everything, to leave Amberley Villas, and to 
begin life over again. Henry’s prospects of course 
would be seriously damaged, and we could never 
hope to thoroughly regain the position our own 
folly had deprived us of. It was not pleasant to 
think of; but there could be no shuffling out of 
the question now; it must be met and answered 
immMiately: What rrere we to do ? Nothing very 
definite could be arrived at; but one thing was 
quite clear—the change coald,not be far off. 

I can never describe the anxiety of the days that 
followed, nor tell the agony it cost me to write and 
tell my mother that we were hopelessly, desper¬ 
ately involved, and that onr difficulties were so 
great, it was impossible for us ever to surmount 
them. What would she say ? What would every¬ 
body SOT ? Worst of all, what would Uncle Jocelyn 
say 1 For the worst had come to the worst—our 
house was our own no longer; a man—strange 
and to mo most terrible—was comfortably making 
himself at home in our kitchen—in other words, 
had taken possession! How could Henry shew 
his face at the office! How could I ever venture 
out spin ! 

I shall never forget the two days that followed 
after I wrote and told my mother; on the third, 
when I was almost stumfied with the magnitude of 
OUT misfortunes, and during Henry’s (poor Henry 
cettainly had the hardest part to bear, for he could 
not stay quietly at home) absence had shat myself 
up in my room, some one knocked at the door, and 
in answer to my very snMued ‘ Come in,’ it was 
gently opened, and not Sophy, as I had antici¬ 
pated, appeared, but the familiar friendly face of 
Uncle Jocelyn. 

‘ M y poor child! ’ he exclaimed—* my little Kate! ’ 
—and he folded me in his anna with all the 
tenderness of a father. * I only heard of it all this 
morning,’ he said, ‘ and I started off immediately. 
Cheer up, ^te; don’t grieve your old uncle by 
tears. 'Things can’t be past mending; and I 
wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t come to help you.’ 

And how he helped us! Without a word of 
anger or vcproach, he listened to Heniy’s and 
my story; we told it truthfully, not sparing or 
attempting to justify ourselves for our culpable 
conduct; and when all was confessed, he simply 
yrrote a cheque for the full amount of onr liabili¬ 
ties. The total was a serious one; but we were 
saved not only from the disgrace but from Henry’s 
dismissal from a partnership which afterwards 
was ther means of our pssesaing a fortune far 
beyond udiat we had ever in our rosiest imaginings 
dreamed oL 


By Uncle Jocelyn's advice we sublet Ambeiley 
Villas, and retired to a more roomy house in a less 
expensive and less ftishionable locality; we sold 
all our superfluities, which had become aoto^y 
hateful to me, and we started once more with a 
small but certain income. 

How much happier we were, and how grateful 
to Uncle Jocelyn, it would require a for more 
eloquent pen t^ mine to describe. He often 
came to see us, and never had cause to regret the 
generous help he had so readily extended to ua 
in our great need, for he saw how thoroughly 
repentant we were. My, mother joined in the 
general rejoicing over onr regained iiappiness ; and 
out of gratitude, her old prejudice against Uncle 
Jocelyn faded and faded away. 

She often goes to Conington now, where we all 
meet, a merry party, of which the generous old man 
is the w.ell-beioved centre. He was giving me 
some gentle hints as to the training of my eons the 
other day. ‘ For it’s a mother’s influence that tells 
upon the man, Kate; it's the lesson she teaches 
in childhood that he remembers best.' 

‘Yes, Uncle Jocelyn,’ I answered; ‘I know 
yon aright 1 hope amongst the many things I 
desire to teach them, one especially mayn’t be 
forgotten—yon know what that is ?’ 

‘To fear God,’ replied Uncle Jocelyn reverently. 

‘That first of all,’ I answered; ‘but I meant 
something else.’ 

‘What?’ queried Uncle Jocelyn. 

‘Never to Wy what they can’t afford, and always 
to pay ready-money.’ 

[Here ends a true story, which it would be well 
if young folks about to many would lay to heart. 
Commencing married life with the best intentions 
to be frugal—to ‘creep before tliey gang’—how 
often do we hear of troublous times for the young 
pair who ought to know nought but happiness. 
With a heedless disregard to future consequences, 
they but too frequently establish an appearance as 
showy as their ncher neighbours, launching (per¬ 
haps unwittingly) into extravagance that may 
cost them years of misery to redeem. Though in 
the case above narrated a young couple were saved 
from ruin by the intervention of a relative, such 
convenient folks are not always at one’s elbow; 
and even if they were, should Ibe left out of con¬ 
sideration. A thousand times better to begin 
‘house-keeping’ with a show modest in proportion 
to means; to furnish if need be, gradually; and 
from time to time add what can be reasonably 
affowled. Then indeed the husband will secure 
not only the respect of his employer, but his o\ra; 
and his young and happy partner need not give 
herself much uneasiness about what it will cost to 
clothe baby.] 


ON SOME ODD FISHES. 

A veut singular little group of fishes is that 
known to the naturalist by the name Lopho- 
hranchii; this term meaning literally ‘tuft-g^lled.’ 
Included in this division are two curious families, of 
one of which the Sea-horses or Jlippocampi axa the 
representatives; whilst to the other family belong 
their allies, the Pipe-fishes. No more interesting 
forms than these two groups can well be selected 
from the great class of which they are little known 
membera And the interest with which they are 
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regarded by.zoologistB extends beyond the mere rad so render^ immoTable. But at one jtoint 
investigation of their outside form or appearance; in its circimference, a small aperture is left, 
since they present, in many points of thmr Ibrongh, which the breathing water escapes from 
economy and habits, very marked deviations the gills.^ 

from wnat one may call the ortoary tun of fish- Tlie Sea-hotaes are found abundantly in the 
life. English Channel, around the coasts of Prance and 

To visitors to the great aquaria which are now Spain, in the Mediterranean Se% and in the tropi- 
raiinging up in every part of the country, the cal oceans. A goodly number of different species 
Sea-horses will be familiar. Their hardy nature are known to zoologists, but they all resemble one 
together with their curious appearance have marked another in the essential features just noted. They 
them out as aquarium favourites; and they may are intelligent lively little creatures, learning in time 
fairly, in respect of their zoologic^ fame, divide to know the hand that feeds them. Fixed by their 
the honours with any of their companion-tenants, tails, they may be seen actively to dart the head 
Tmaginn a little booy from four to six inches in at any passuig object adapted for food. Whilst, 
length, topp^ by a head which in outline exactly when they wish to free their bodies from the 
resembles that of a horse, and tapering off below attached position, they appear to manceuvre with 
or behind into a lithe, flexible, and pointed tail, the chin and head in order to effect their purpose, 
and we may fonn a rough idea of the general Their food appears to consist of small emstaoeans, 
appearance of one of the Sea-horses. This little worms, and others of their marine neighbours, and 
body we shall find to be covered with plates or they are known to be eqHJcially fond of such deli- 
scales of hard homy or bony material, exhibiting cate tit-bits as are afforded by the eggs of other 
ridges and angles ml over its surface. A pair of fishes. 

large brilliant eyes, each of which may be moved Perhaps the most curious part of the history of 
independently of the other, add to the curious the Sea-horses relates to their care of the young, 
appearance of the head ; whilst to the body itself. Fishes generally take little or no care of their off- 
may be attached long streamers of sea-weed, spring, and it is therefore the more surprising to 
serving to conceal the little beings as they nestle encounter in the little beings before us, a singular 
amid their marine bowers, each looking like some example of parental fidelity and attachment. Nor, 
veritable creation mythological as might be expected, is it the mother-fish who is 

The flexible tail which terminates the body has charged with the task of attending the young, 
the important office of mooring or attaching the Contrary to the general rule, the male fish assumes 
fishes to any fixed object. As we sec them in the the part of nurse, and well and faithfully does he 
aquarium, they are generally poised, on the .tail, appear to discharge his duties. At the root of the 
as it were ; the latter being coiled around a bit tail in the male Sea-horses, a curious little pouch is 
of sea-weed, whilst the erect body and head look seen. In this pouch the ejgs laid by the females— 
Avarily through the waters of their miniature sea. which do not possess a pouch—are deposited, rad 
And when mey detach themselves, they swim are therein duly hatched. Nor does the parental 
about in the erect position by means of the two duty end here; for after the young are hatched and 
pectoral or breast fins, which being placed close to swim about by themselves, they seek refuge in the 
the sides of the neck, project like veritable ears, pouch during the early or infantile period of their 
and assist in rendering the equine appearance of life whenever danger threatens them. This pro- 
tho head of still more resdistic nature. Tliese cedure forcibly reminds one of the analogous habits 
fins move with a quick twittering motion, and of the kangaroos and their young; but the occur- 
propel their po.ssessor swiftly through the water; rence is the more remarkable in the lower and 
whilst the back-fin, placed towards tl»e hinder presumably less intelligent fish, 
extremity of the body, also assists them in swim- Some experiments made on Sea-horses seem to 
ming. demonstrate the existence of a more than ordinary 

Some curious points in the internal structure degree of attachment to their young. Thus when 
of the Sea-horses warrant a brief notice. As every a parent-fish was taken out of the water, the young 
one knows, the red gills of an ordinary fish are escaped from the pouch; but on the parent being 
shaped each like a comb, the teeth of the comb held over the side of the bout, the young at once 
being represented by the delicate processes, each swam towards him, and re-entered the pouch with- 
consisting in reality of a network of blood- out hesitation. Some authorities have not hesi- 
vessels, m which the blood is exposed to the tated to express an opinion that the young are 
oxygen of the water, and is thus purified. In the nourished within the pocket by some fluid or 
Sea-horses, however, the gills do not present this secretion from the pouch itsell But further 
comb-like appearance, but exist in the form of observation is certainly uucessary before this latter 
separated tiifts or bunches of delicate filaments, opinion can be relied upon- 
which spring from the gill-supports or arches. The Pipe-fishes are very near neighbours of the 
From this peculiarity, the name' ‘ tuft-g^ed,’ Sea-horses, and derive their name from the thin 
already alludw to, is derived, and the Pipe-fishes elongated shape of their bodies, together with the 
agree in the structure of the gills with the Sea- fact that the jaws are prolonged to form a long 
horses. Then, also, as most readers are aware, the pipe-like snout, at tho extremity of which the 
gills of ordinary fishes are covered by a homy month opens. These fishes are very lively .in all 
plate, appropriately named the gill-cover, and it their movements, and dart through the water so 
18 by sharply compressing the gills with this cover, quickly that in many cases the eye is unable to 
that the water used in breathing is ejected from the follow them. Like the Sea-horses, the male Pipe- 
gills, so as to make room for a fresh supply. In fishes protect and tend their progeny, and exhibit 
the Sea-horses, however, the gill-cover is not open an equal attachment to their young, 
or free at its under and hinder edges, but is firmly These latter-features are also well exemplified 
attached all round to the neighbouring tissues, by the familiflx Sticklebacks of our ponds and 
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streams. The latter fishes actually build nests for 
the reception mi care of their eggs, the nests 
being made chiefly or soldy by the males ; whilst 
on the latter, duri^ the process of hatching and in 
the upbringing of the young, devolves the chief 
care of protecti:^ and looking after the welfare of 
the progeny. These instances of the care and 
duties which devolve on the males, instead of on 
the mother-parents, appear to reverse the more 
natural order, which almost universally obtains in 
the case of both lower and higher animals. 

Of the oddities which fish-life presents, probably 
none ore more remarkable than those of the Archer 
-or Shooting Fishes, which inhabit the seas of 
Japan and of the Eastern Archipelago. When 
kept in confinement, these fishes may be seen to 
shoot drops of w'ater from their elongated jaws 
at flics and other insects which attract their 
attention, aiid to strike their prey with un¬ 
erring aim at distances of three or four feeti 
Another notable species of Shooting-fishes is the 
Chictodon. This latter form possesses a prominent 
beak or muzzle, consisting of the elongated jaws ; 
and from this beak, as from the barrel of a rifle, 
the fish shoots its watery missiles at the insects 
which alight on the vegetation that fringes its 
native waters. 

The old saying which compares great helpless¬ 
ness to the state of ‘ a fish out of water,’ does not 
always find a corroborative re-echo in natural 
history science. As every one knows, different | 
fishes exhibit very varying degrees of tenacity of 
life when removed from their native element. 
Thus a herring dies almost imniediately on being 
taken out of water; whilst, on the other hand, the 
slippery eels will bear removal from their habitat 
for twenty-four hours or longer; and we have 
known of Blennies—such as the Shanny (Ulmnius 
pholis) —surviving a long journey of some forty- 
eight hoars' duration, when packed amid some 
damp sea-weed in a box. 

But certain fishes are known, not merely to live 
when taken out of water, but actually of them¬ 
selves, and os part of their life and habits, to 
voluntarily leave the water, and disport themselves 
on land. Of such abnormal fishes, the most 
famous is the Climbing Perch or Analxxs scandens 
of India, which inhabits the Ganges, and is also 
found in Asiatic ponds and lakes. These fishes 
may be seen to leave the water, and to make their 
way overland, supporting themselves in their 
jerking gait by means of their strong spiny tins. 
They appear to migrate from one pool to another 
in search of ‘pastures new,’ especially in the dry 
season, and when the water of their habitats 
becomes shallow. 

The Hindu names applied to these fishes mean 
‘climbers of treesand although statements have 
bep ruade both by travellers and natives, that the 
Climbing Perch has been found scaling the stems 
of trees, these accounts, we fear, must he regarded 
as of cquid value with the native belief that the 
fishes fail in showers on the land ‘from the skies!’ 
Of the power of the fishes to live for five or six 
days out of water, however, no doubt can be enter¬ 
tained ; and their ability to support life under 
these unwonted conditions, is explained by the 
fact that certain bones of the head are curiously 
contorted so as to form a labvrinth, amid the deli- 
cald recesses of which a snpjdy of water is retained, 
for the purpose of keeping the gills moist. 



The curious Lepidosirens or Mudfishes, which 
occur in the Gambia of Africa and the Amazon of 
South America, exhibit a greater peculiarity of 
structure which still more completely fits tliem for 
living out of water. In the great majority of 
fishes, a curious sac or bag known' as the swim¬ 
ming or aii' bladder is found. The use of this struc¬ 
ture in ordinary fishes is to alter the specifio 
gravity of the animals ; and, by th? compression 
or expansion of the air or gases it contains, to 
enable them to sink or rise in the water at will 
In the Mudfishes, however, the air-bladder becomes 
divided externally into two sacs,'whilst internally 
each division exhibits a cellular struoturo resem¬ 
bling that seen in the lungs of higher animals. 
Then also, this elaborate air^ladder communicates 
with the mouth and throat by a tube, which cor¬ 
responds to a windpipe. The nostrils of the Mud¬ 
fishes further open hackwards into the mouth; 
whilst in all other fishes, except in one genus, 
the nostrils are simple, closed, jmcket-like cavities. 
And it may lastly t>e noted that the Lepidosirens 
are provided with true gills, like their ordinary 
and more commonplace neighbours. 

Tliese remarks serve to cxpMn the ‘reason 
why’ these fishes can cxi.st for months out of 
water. Tlius, on the approach of the hot season, 
the Mudfishes leave llieir watery homes, and 
wriggle into the soft mud of their rivers. Here 
they burrow out a kind of nest, coiling head and 
tail together ; and as the mud dries and hardens, 
the fishes remain in this temporary tomb, breathing 
throughout the warm season like true land- 
dwellers, by means of the lung-like air-bladder. 
When the wet season once more returns, the fishes 
are aroused from their semi-torpid state bj' the 
early rains moistening the surroimding clay; and 
when the pools and rivers once more attain their 
wonted depth, the Lepidosirens emerge from 
their nests, seek the water, breathe by means of 
their gills, and otherwise lead a true aquatic 
existence. 

With such a combination of the characters of 
land and water animals, it is little to be wondered 
at that the true position of the Mudfishes in the 
zoological scale should have formed a subject for 
much discussion. They appear, however, to be 
true fishes, and not amphibians, and they there¬ 
fore may legally occu])y a prominent position 
among the oddities of their class. 

Other curious beings included among tlie fishes 
are the so-called Globe-fishes {Diodon, &c.), which 
derive their name from their power of distending 
their bodies with air at will; and their bodies 
being usually provided with spines, they may be 
judged to present a rather formidable front to any 
ordinary adversary, in their erqiandod condition. 
Then also we have the curious Trigger-fishes 
(Balistes), so named from the prominent pointed 
spine in front of the first of the back-fins ; this 
spine firmly holding its erect position until the 
second spine or fin-ray be depressed, when the 
liist spine is released by nicchanism resembling 
that of the trigger (ff a gun. The obvious use 
of such an apparatus is clearly of a defensive kind ; 
and it is remarkable to find a familiar mechanical 
appliance of man so accurately reproduced in the 
fish—or rather, vice versd. 
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THE WOODEN LEG. 

A NDMBEK of yeors ago, when temporarily residing 
at a quiet eea-side resort in the south of England, 
time hung heavy on our hands. We had no con¬ 
versable acquaintances, no books to fall back upon, 
nothing to excite any particular interest. Before 
quitting home we had promised to write to an 
aged invalid lady and her two daughters about 
anything that occurred during our stay at this 
sea-side retreat, but felt at a loss what to write 
about At length something cast up. It was 
greedily seized upon, and formed the subject of a 
letter, which long after being forgotten, has been 
accidentally put into our hands by the elder of 
the two daughters, to whom it was addressed, 
with the remark that it had been the means 
of amusing her poor dear mamma, now passed 
away. The remark consoled us, for the letter 
was anything but brilliant. We offer our readers 
a copy, ns a specimen of an attempt at squeezing 
literary material out of a dreadfully dull watering- 
place. 

‘Since coming to this retired spot, I have 
noticed two ladies with wooden legs. These 
require to be described separately, for the 
legs differ in character, and I daresay materially 
differed in price. They may be spoken of as legs 
Nos. 1 and 2. Leg number one consists of a 
rounded black pin of the old genuine wooden-leg 
type, and which is now very much less common 
than it used to be within my remembrance. The 
leg is neatly turned, with no disguise about it—a 
downright wooden leg ns may be seen by all the 
world. To all appearance it does not form an entire 
leg. It evidently goes only as high as the knee. 
This half-leg, as it correctly should be caUed, 
belongs to a smart well-dressed young lady, who 
stumps about with it beautifully, though no doubt 
with considerable exertion. As the knee seemingly 
rests on a cushion, the lower part of the unfor¬ 
tunate limb projects behind, yet not in an ungainly 
way. Thanks to crinoline, the real leg and foot 
are to a certain extent shrouded from observation. 
However, one can see a kind of jerking out of the 


foot, on every movement of the red petticoat 
and tucked-up dress behind. 

‘While compassionating one so young and so 
beautiful on account of what appeared an irre¬ 
parable misfortune, it is quite pleasing to see how 
smartly she goes about with her wooden leg. 
Gaily dressed, turban with a delicate feather, tucked- 
up dress, she walks on at a good pace, laughing, 
chatting, and in as liigh spirits as if nothing was 
the matter. With two young-lady companions she 
daily parades on the public Esplanade overlooking 
the shingly beach. Good manners of course for¬ 
bid any one noticing the infirmity, and nobody 
pays any attention to it—a circumstance contrib¬ 
uting to the young ladYs sprightliness. It is at 
the oriel window of our apartments, which com¬ 
mands the Esplanade from end to end, that 1 
have observed how cleverly the wooden limb is 
managed. Before moralising on the subject, let 
me say something of the other artificial leg. 

‘ Leg number two, as I have called it, is on ambi¬ 
tious leg. It is a sham leg which makes an attempt 
to seem real, and I regret to say the attempt is 
not very successfuL The owner is a lady some¬ 
what poMfe. She is dull, I would almost say suffers 
under melancholy reflections. Beyond a doubt, 
her leg had been amputated above the knee, prob¬ 
ably from having been seriously injured by some 
terrible accident. Looking at her as she walks 
along with a halt in her gait, I call up visions of 
the pain she has experienced, of her sufferings, of 
her blighted hopes, of her perpetual discomfort 
I also picture the trouble she has had in seeking 
about for a good artificial leg maker. How she 
looked over an assortment of legs. How she at 
length fixed on a particular pattern,* and -was 
measured for one of the same kind. Just think of 
being measured for a leg! And think, also, of the 
servant coming into the parlour, and saying: “If 
you please, ma'am, the man has come with the leg 
you ordered.” Next, think of going up to your 
room and trying on the leg! How awkward it 
would at first feel—stump, stump, os you'walked 
across the floor. Weeks would elapse before the. 
leg became at all familiar. 
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* Although this artificial leg ia to a certain extent 
a failure, it anB\verB its purpose better than if it 
had been a mere unyielding wooden pin. The 
opinion 1 form is that there is a deficiency in the 
m^anique, for while the heel goes do^vn, the 
forepart of the foot does not fall or take the ground 
neatly. I am told that all depends on the arrange¬ 
ment and -easy working of the springs and other 
machinery. You may have a five-pound leg or 
a ten-pound leg, nay, I believe, a twenty or 
thirty-pound leg, accor^ng to the nature of the 
springs, pulleys, straps, and wheei-work. For any¬ 
thing I can tell, the leg in question was a five- 
pound leg. At least, it does not appear to be of 
a high order. A keen regard for economy in a 
matter of this kind is poor policy. I should say 
if you want an artificial leg that will look and act 
as nearly as possible like a real one, do not grudge 
the money. Get the best article in the market. 
Some people will remember the case of the Marquis 
of Auglesea, who lost a leg at Waterloo, His 
lordship procured an artificial leg which was so 
real in appearance' and was so adroitly managed, 
through the agency of springs and so on, that he 
rode on horseback and danced at balls os if the 
sham leg consisted of real flesh and blood. There 
was a triumph of artificial 1^ making that would 
do credit to our own times. 

‘Befiecting on the two cases of ladies with arti¬ 
ficial legs t^t have come under my notice, I am 
struck with the oddity of the whole affair. Until 
these later times, it was customary to see old 
soldiers and sailors with wooden legs, and seldom 
any one else. Except on rare occasions, civilians 
did not get their legs shattered, ladies almost 
never. Ine progress of national improvement 
has changed all that Railway accidents—properly 
speaking blunders through careles.sness—^nave be¬ 
gun to enlarge the numMr of persons requiring 
artificial legs of some sort or other. Travellers 
are now in the category of soldiers going to 
battle—^legs and arms fractured, ribs broken, 
didocations of various kinds. Fortunately, me¬ 
chanical science keeps pace with these disasters. 
Latterly great improvementa have been effected 
in the construction not only of artificial legs, 
but of hands and arms. So that with sufficient 
care and a suitable expenditure, mutilation is 
robbed of half its horrora. The modem artificial 
leg-makers, of whom there are several in London 
—one notably in Oxford Street—may be styled 
public benefactors. Such assuagements do not 
the less incline us to sympathise with young 
ladies, who all at once when on a railway excur¬ 
sion come out of “an accident” with so bad a 
compound fracture of the leg that amputation 
and an artificial leg become necessary. La^es 
pride theiaselres on their neat boots and feet, 
th^ being usually points for criticism. An arti¬ 
ficial leg of any description finishes all thaL Sad to 
contemplate. Hopes of marriage at an end. No 
more dicing or flirting, or hooking on with chatty 
parties of young gentlemen going to church. And 
what personal inconveniences! Unbnckling the 
leg at night on going to bed, and having to hop 
abqut or use a crutch when the leg is off. Putting 
on'-the leg in the morning. In sitting down, 
‘always some consideration as to how the leg is to 


be adjusted. Going up and down stairs, the real 
leg first at every step, and the artificial leg Iwought 
I up behind it. The nupleasantness of ordering 
boots and shoes, and the still greater unpleasant¬ 
ness of being generally pitied. 

‘Such were some of the thoughts that passed 
through my mind. One thing puzzled me. How 
did it occur that the young lady with leg number 
one was so happy-looking ? All my preconceived 
notions were upset. I had ventured to think of 
the bare possibility of you and your sister stump¬ 
ing down the street to church with an artificial 
leg—even a good ten-pound leg full of springs— 
and what a calamity either of ^ou would consider 
it. But here to my amazement is a sweet gleesome 
maiden going about with a wooden leg of the sim¬ 
plest structure, and she seems to be in no re^ct 
affected with the misfortune. Now, said I to 
myself, that girl’s conduct is a fine example of i 
philosophy and pious resignation. Knowkig that 
sho is destined to be lame all her days, she submits 
with a good grace, puts a pleasant face on the 
matter. Deprived of certain hopes of happiness 
befitting her age and position, she has in her dire 
misfortune learned to say and feel, “ Thy will be 
done.” That is the notion I have formed regarding 
her, and a consideration of the cheerful manner 
she endures her hapless infirmity does me good. 
The poor young thing is a jpractical example of 
lesignatioiu She seems as if saying to me and 
others: “ You pretend to have trials and vexations 
—^look at me! You have been spaied the dis¬ 
comfort of a wooden leg.” I accordingly feel 
happier, than I might otherwise do. Thus Provi¬ 
dence, while sending misfortunes, beneficently 
sends consolations, and in all circumstances we are 
not without reasons to be thankful.’ 

w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHATIEE Vn.—VAUQUISHED. 

We were living very quietly. Mr Farrar was 
getting no nearer to convalescence, and all gaiety 
was still in abeyance. The few cullers who made 
their appearance at Fairview were mostly new 
acquaintances, made since Lilian had returned 
home and her father had commenced giving large 
entertainments; and their visits were very ‘few 
and fat between.’ They were politely interested 
in Mr Farrar’s health; hoped his charming 
daughter would keep up her spirits; felt quite 
sure he was safe in Sir Clement's hands—Sir 
Clement was always successful; and so forth: 
then rustled smilingly away in their rich dresses ; 
no doubt with the pleasant consciousness of having 
done sdl that could be expected. We on our side 
could well have spared them thid amount of 
labour. Dear old Mrs Tipper was always de¬ 
pressed and conscious of her shortcomings after 
such visits ; and Lilian would nestle up closer to 
me, as though making a silent protest of her own 
against such friendship as they had to offer. In 
truth, the greater part of those who came were 
merely rich; end the two or three elderly ladies 
who were not unlike Mrs Tipper, were too com¬ 
pletely under the control of fasnionable daughters 
to forget their grandeur and compare notes with 
her about past times, as they would have been 
only too glad to do. Mr Farrar had passed his 
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old Mends on the road to wealth, and had not yet 
quite succeeded in overtaking more distinguished 
ones. The little his daughter had seen of their 
great friends had not made her desire to see mote. 

‘Arthur says I shall enjoy being in society 

when once I get used to it; but-- Bo you 

think I shall, dear Miss Haddon 1’ 

‘ There must be some advantage in mixing with 
people, dear; but you know I have been as little 
accustomed to what is called society as you have.’ 

‘ I sometimes think it is that which makes it so 
nice to be with you. You are so different from the 
people who come here, and so like those I knew 
in the dear old vicarage-life. You never say a 
thiim merely because it is polite to say it.’ 

^ hope I do not say things it is impolite to say, 
goosy,’ I smilingly replied It was so pleasant to 
know that I found favour in her sight. 

‘I wish Arthur’s sister were more like you, 
Maryhesitatingly and gravely. ‘She makes 
more loving speeches—she is always saying that 
she longs for the time to come when we can be 
more together; and yet we never seem to draw a 
bit nearer to each other ; sometimes I almost fear 
we never shall.’ 

No; they never would I had seen quite 
enough of Mr Trafford’a sister to know that 
Lilian and she would always be far enough apart 
in spirit. Mrs Chichester was a great favourite 
with, and in much request by the world to which 
she belonged. ‘ A young and attractive woman— 
a charming widowj who had been unfortunate in 
her marriage ; ’ said her Menda ‘ A manoeuyrer, 
who had married an old man for his money, and 
found too late that it was all settled .upon his 
grown-up children by a former marriage;’ said 
others. She was called very sensitive and good and 
sweet. I only know that her sweetness and goodness 
were of a veiy different texture from Lilian’s. 

As I watched them together, Mrs Chichester, 
with lier pretty vapid face, graceful languid air, 
and soft voice, uttering a string of nltra-affectionute 
speeches, and Lilian shyly responding in her own 
fashion with a low murmured word, a warm flush 
on her cheeks, or a little half-gesture, I think I 
rated them both at tlieir true value. 

Mrs Chichester was the only lady who came to 
Fairview upon intimate terms ; and she only came 
when she could make her escape, os she termed it, 
from a host of engagements. 1 had my suspicions 
that she did nut find her ‘ dearest Lilian ’ quite 
so congenial as she affirmed. There was a grave 
uncompromising truth about Lilian which I bdieve 
!MrB Chichester found rather difficult to get on with 
for any length of time. In time I noticed some¬ 
thing else : Mrs Chichester’s visits were generally 
made on the days we expected Kobert Wentworth. 

For the first two or three times of our meeting, 
she took great pains to cultivate me, declaring 
that she foresaw we were to become great friends. 
But after a while 1 appear to have ceased to 
interest her; although she was none the less 
sweet and_ pleasant to me on the occasions we 
had anything to say to each other. In truth, I 
believe that neither her brother nor she took very 
cordially to me; though both seemed to consider 
it necessary to keep up the appearance of doing 
BO. Had they been more open about their senti¬ 
ments, they would not have offended me. 1 hid 
no right to expect more from them than I gave; 
and 1 really gave very little. 


Arthur Trafford might perhaps have been taken 
more into my favour than was his sister, l^nt for 
his eng^ement to Lilian. As an every-day young 
man, with artistic tastes, there was nothing in him 
to positively object to. But such u^ative good¬ 
ness was not, I told myself, sufficient for Lilm’s 
husband. Her husband ought to ^ able to appre¬ 
ciate her in quite a different way from that of 
Arthur Trafford. 1 am not sure that he even knew 
the best part of her. 

I think the principal reason for his not taking to 
me was jealousy. Lilian was a little too much 
absorbed in her new friend to please him. With 
his sister it was different; and I was very mnch 
amused by her tactica It requires little intelli¬ 
gence to defeat schemers, who generally plan on 
the supposition that some com|uicated machinery 
will be used to circumvent them, and who are 
thrown out in their calculations when one does 
nothing. Mrs Chichester began to adopt the tone 
of being rather afraid of Miss Haddon ; and some 
of her little speeches about my unapproachable¬ 
ness and so forth, reached the ears they were not 
intended for. 

‘If I did not see that you take to her so much, 
dearest, 1 should fancy her unsympathetic and 
cold—one of those natures one never can feel at 
home with,—O yes ;’ in reply to an earnest protest 
from Lilian ; ‘ good of course ; extremely, I have 
no doubt; but 1 am so enthusiastic in my friend¬ 
ships, and she quite chills me.' 

It BO happened that there was another hearer of 
this little speech besides myself, Our dinner-party 
had been enlarged that evening by the presence of 
Mr Wentworth as well as Mrs Chichester, and we 
had all di.spersed afterward^ leaving Mr Farrar and 
his sister in the drawing-room for their after-dinner 
rest. I had contrived to slip away from the others, 
and went down to my favourite seat on the low 
wall a little more remlily than usual, taming my 
back upon Fairview. As Mrs Chichester's speech 
sounded very close to me, I stood up. She would 
be able to sec me across the gooseberry and 
currant bushes, and so be warned not to say more 
than she would like to do in my presence. But 
she and her companion had passed on, and were, 
I thought, already out of sight. 1 was sitting 
down again, when a voice by my side quietly 
asked: ‘ Of whom were they speaking ? ’ 

‘ Mr Wentworth ! ’ I ejaculated in some sumiise 
at his having found out my retreat. I thought no 
one penetrated beyond the kitchen gardens. 

Robert Wentworth and I were becoming fast 
friends. The few times we had met at Fairview 
had been sufficient to shew mo that t had found 
a friend, and no ordinary one. Moreover, I had 
built up a little romance about him. Though I 
h.-id BO soon discovered the mistake 1 had made in 
supposing that he was engaged to Lilian, 1 believed 
that he loved her, os only such men can love; and 
wliilo I heartily wished he held ArthuxsTrofford’s 
place in her heart, I felt sdl a woman’s sympathy 
lor one whose hopes were wrecked, and who yet 
could bear himself so manfully. This had iu 
the outset iuclined me to make friends with him 
more than with any one else who visited Fairview. 
The more 1 knew of him, the more I found to 
respect. 

As I have said, I was not without a snspicion 
that Mrs ChichSster regarded him -with fovounble 
eyes ; and I will do her the justice to qay that I 
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believe ebe was in this instance false to her creed, 
and loved him for himself, though he was os yet 
said to be only a rising man. ‘ He hod not worked 
and straggled in vain, thoi^ht one or two who had 
watched him with some interest; and there was 
now some chance of his succeeding at the bar,’ 
said Arthur Traffotd. 

‘Of whom were they speaking?’ he repeated. 
It was his habit always to get an answer. 

‘Of me. I think you must have guessed as 
much as that’ 

He laughed; sitting down by my side. 

. ‘Then why are you so philosophic about it? Do 
you think it is good to be cold and imsympa- 
thetic?' 

‘It maybe good to be cold and unsympathetic— 
to some things.’ 

‘ Whatthipgs?' 

But I was not going to be drawn into a dis¬ 
cussion in that direction. He was always trying 
to lead me into abstract talk, and sometimes I 
enjoyed taking a little flight witli him; but 1 
reserved to myself the right of choosing the direc¬ 
tion we should take. 

‘What things?’ 

I jestingly replied that I would leave him to 
determine what thinga 

‘You appear to very decidedly turn your back 
upon some things.’ 

‘ I enjoy that view.’ 

He turned his eyes upon it for a moment ‘It is 
pretty enough in its way.’ 

‘In its way, indeed!’ Then I presently went 
on ; ‘ It is a way of (][uiet loveliness, which has a 
great charm for me in its suggestions of peace and 
rest. That house amidst the trees, by the hill¬ 
side, has a special attraction for me. Even you 
must allow it is a charming retreat’ 

‘That low house ? It is well enough ; hut’— 
turning his eyes upon my face, he added sharply: 
‘What do yon want with rest and peace and 
charming retreats? What right have you to be 
sighing for them ? ’ 

‘ Right ? Surely every one has a right to them 
that can get them ? ’ 

‘ The right is only fairly won by working for it; 
and what have you done ? I mean of course, in 
comparison with what you have the power to do.’ 

I suppose I looked my surprise. He went on 
more gravely : ‘ Pardon me, but I gave you credit 
for being one of the last to desire “inglorious case.” 
I believed that even your life here, with its many 
demands, is not quite enough for the exercise of 
your full strength. Best and peace are for the 
weak and vanquished.’ i 

‘ Then I suppose it is feeling weak and van-! 
quished which makes me incline towanls them.’ 

‘ A little morbidness, more likely; the need of 
something to fight against And yet,’ he added 
musingly, ‘there ought to he enough to exercise 
your eneqjies here.’ 

‘There is enough to satisfy the most belligerent,’ 
I replied, laughing outright. ‘ I assure you there 
is ample opportunity for the exercise of any power 
I may possess in that direction.’ 

‘ Aina yon acknowledge yourself vanquished ? ’ 

‘ Not by anything here, Mr Wentworth.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon; ’ gravely. Then, with the 
abruptness of friendship, he presently added: ‘ Did 
Trtfford give you the Westmindfr ? The paper 
i marked ought to interest you.’ 


‘ No; ho for^t, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, I see. 1 must be isn own messenger next 
time, or^employ Becky. You shewed some dis¬ 
crimination in giving her a step in life,’ 

‘ Becky! Do you know her P 

‘A little.’ 

‘ Please do not be mysterious.’ 

‘ I made her acquaintance when— You do not 
think I was so inhuman as to let you go that day 
without keeping you in sight, in order'to mt^e sure 

yon came to no harm. And- Well, I did not 

feel quite sure about you, so kept about the place 
until I came upon Becky; and we two struck 
up a friendship.’ 

‘ It was good of you.’ 

‘Was it? I am too much accustomed to 
analyse motives to be quite sure about that.’ 

‘And you have been in Becky’s confidence all 
this time! ’ I murmured a little confusedly, with 
the consciousness of what that might mean. 

‘ More than she imagines, perhaps; since she is 
no match for me in diplomacy. 1 need not tell 
yon she is leal.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ How different the ring of those two voices I ’ 
he presently added, ns the others again approached 
by the path running parallel with the wall upon 
which we were sitting, and on the other side of the 
kitchen garden, separating and screening us from 
observation, and across which came the voices of 
Mrs Chichester and Lilian. 

‘ I am glad that is evident to others as well as to 
me,’ I rejoined. ‘ I like to think they are dissimilar 
in the least as well os the greatest points. Lilian 
will never become a woman of fashion.’ 

‘Not while what she typifies is oat of date.’ 

I knew that ho meant the enthusiasm and 
romance—the delicate purity of her mind, which 
was so harmoniously typified by her style of beauty. 
Then following out my thought, 1 absently added : 
‘ And you are his friend.’ 

‘We were together at Eton and Oxford. Our 
families are distantly related; and he being four 
or five years my junior, was placed by his father in 
some degree under my charge, though we were in 
different sets.’ 

‘ 1 can imagine that.’ 

‘He was a favoiuitc at the university; and’— 
as though searching about in his mind for some 
other good thing to say—‘His love for her is 
sincere.’ 

‘ Yes ; thank God, it is that! ’ 

‘Mr Wentworth and Miss Haddon! I had not 
the least idea of finding you here I' It was Mrs 
Chichester speaking, with the prettiest air of 
surprise as she emerged from the side-path, though 
the keen glance with which she measured the 
distance between him and me was not unobserved 
by one of us. ‘ What a delightful retreat! May 
1 join you?’—sitting down by my side with a 
graceful little addendum about feeling fatigued, 
and having found herself somewhat de trap with 
the lovers. 

‘ And gentlemen are so very frank with sisters 
in such cases—are they not ? Are you blest with 
brothers, Miss Haddon?’ And so on, a list of 
questions which brought out the facts that I was 
not only lacking in brothers, but many other 
blessings. 

‘ Quite alone in the great world, and an orphan. 
How very sad! ’ 
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Someway, whenever Mra Chichester attempted 
to talk sentiment, it was apt to degenerate into 
bathos; more perhaps from the contrast between 
her face and' manner and what she said, than &om 
the words themselves. 

‘And past the age for charity schoob, Mrs 
Chichester,’ I smilini^y rwlied. 

*Oh, but indeed, indeed, you must not think I 
meant anything of that kind! ’ Tten, taming 
towards Mr Wentworth in a pretty distressed way, 
she entreated him to help her to persuade me that 
she had really meant no harm, ‘I assure you I 
hud not the slightest intention to give offence; 
do, pray, believe it, Miss Haddon.’ 

Mrs Chichester was always so tenribly afraid of 
offending Miss Haddon, and so extremely and 
obviously cautious lest any word of hers should 
remind me of my position. 

‘Unfortunately the facts remain, however kind 
you may be about it. Mis Chichester,’ I gravely 
replied. ‘ I am an orphan, and alone in the great 
world.’ 

‘And so completely defenceless—so weak, and 
easily vanquished,’ gravely put in Robe.t Went¬ 
worth. 

‘ Ah, now you are laughing at me! ’ she ejacu¬ 
lated, an angry light in her eyes. ‘I expected 
more courtesy from you, Mr Wentworth.’ 

‘ I assure you I was only repeating Miss 
Haddon’s own sentiments, Mrs Chichester.’ 

Tins was too bad. I suppose he meant it os a 

S unishnient for my little exhibition of weakness. 

>ut I decided that the punishment was too great 
for the offence, so quietly took up the gauntlet and 
bided niy time. 

Mrs Chichester diveigcd to other topics. Dear 
Lilian, so sweet and good and trusting; so entirely 
unsuspicious of people, and so forth ; to which we 
could easily assent. But 1 was not sufficiently 
enthusiastic upon the subject to please Mrs Chiches¬ 
ter, it seemed ; and she took great pains to assure 
me that she did not in the least degree exaggerate 
dear Lilian’s perfections. But though he gravely 
assured me that she did not, and even went so far 
as to hope that in time 1 should become as fully 
alive to Miss Farrar’s good qualities, 1 was not to 
be piqued into giving warmer expression to my 
feelings. 1 only gave him a smile for reply. 
Then I did what I believe was more satbfactory 
than words to Mrs Chichester; rose and walked 
away, altogether unheeding Bobert Wentworth’s 
almost piecing protest. 

_ ‘ The moon is just rising, Miss Haddon; and the 
view will be at its best presently.’ 

But I chose to pumsh rum for his bit of treachery; 
and walked off, reminding them that it still wanted 
half an hour to tea-time. When the half-hour had 
%xpired, they re-entered the drawing-room, u;hcre 
I was sitting in pleasant communion with Mrs 
Tipper—both looking rather grave, not to say out 
of numour. 

‘ Do you always avenge yourself in that crushing 
way, Miss Haddon ? ’ he asked, coming to my side 
for a moment. 

‘ I always defend myself in the best way I can 
when it comes to blows, Mr Wentworth,’ I gravely 
replied. 

‘ And this is the young lady who fears bninf r 
weak and vanquished! ’ 

‘Not with such weapons os have been used 
to-night, Mr Wentworth.’ 


‘ Well, do not talk any more about wanting test 
and peace after shewing how much you enjoy 
planting a home-thrust.’ 

‘We were talking of a very different war and a 
very different peace to this.’ 

‘ I suppose we were; and in that cose it b for 
me to cry peccavC 

‘Yes.’ 

* Well, I will think about it. One should never 
do that on impube. Meantime, good-night’ 

I gave him my hand with a smile. He then 
bade the others good-night, and took his departure. 

Mrs Chichester seemed to have lost her self- 
control a little. She cerhtinly found it difficult 
to be quite as sweet and gracious to me as usual 
that night. I believe, too, that she had tried her 
influence upon Lilian with respect to me, for the 
latter was more tlian usually tender and loving 
when she came to my room that night for our 
little tSte-&~tile. There was just the difference 
which might be expected in one of her nature 
after hearing anything against a friend. 

‘ I love you, dear Mary—I love you. You must 
let me say it to-night.’ 

‘Why to-night, of all nights in the year?’ I 
smilingly rejoined. 

‘ Because it does me real good to say it—^because 
I must’ 

‘ And it does me real good to hear you say it 
Dear Lilian, do not you see how precious your love 
is to me?' 

I suppose that there was something in the tone 
which satbfled her. The shadow passed from her 
face, and she looked her bright happy self as she 
began to talk ‘Arthur’ tq^ain. She had long since 
divined that such talk did not fatigue me. 

‘ I really believe you must have a love-story of 
your own locked away somewhere, or you would 
never be able to listen so patiently to me as yon 
do,’ she laughingly ejaculated, intuitively lighting 
upon the true reason for my sympathy, one evening 
when she had been more effusive on the subject 
than usual. ‘ Ah, now I am sure of it 1’ she added, 
her quick eyes, I suppose, detecting a conscious¬ 
ness in mine. ‘And, 0 Mary, when shall 1 be 
thought worthy to hear it ? ’ 

‘ As though you were not that now ! Dear Lilian, 
I should like you to know—of course you sliall 
know; and yet 1 think 1 must ask you to allow 
me to defer the telling it a little longer ?’ 

‘Of course I will. But I really think I can 
guess—a little. If I am only right, how delightful 
it will bo ! ’ 

Had I allowed her to go on—^had I listened 
and explained, instead of shrinking nervously away 
from the subject, would it have altered the future ? 
I was still shy and mserved about unlocking my 
treasure, even for Lilian’s eyes, 1 have acknow¬ 
ledged my morbid weakness upon the point, and 
it did not decrease. But I ve^ soon .nad some¬ 
thing besides myself to think about 

CHAPTER vni.—‘ THEODQH THB VAIXET OP THE 
SHADOW.’ ■ 

Mr Farrar mew suddenly imd rapidly worse; and 
the doctors, hastily summoned, saw that it was 
necessary to be frank and explicit with Mrs Tipper 
and me as to his true state. Hb disease ^was 
approaching a fatal point, and his time was very 
short, they affirmed. Before we had time'to prepare 
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Lilian for the shock, the fiat went forth that the 
end might be espected in a few hours. Poor 
Mrs Tipper shut herself up with her grief; and 
to me was deputed the painful task of making 
the truth known to his child. She was at first 
completely overwhelmed. That Ids state was a 
critical one she had not had the slightest suspicion. 
She had got accustomed to his invalid ways ; and 
hearing nothing to the contrarj’, had taken it for 
granted that he was surely if slowlv progressing 
towards convalescence ; telling herself that at the 
very worst he would go on in the same way for 
.'years. 

" I think that Mrs Tipper—and even he himself— 
was deceived in the same way. 

I quietly tended Lilian through the first agony of 
her grief; but did not let it subside into despair, 
making an appeal (which I felt to be most effectual 
with one of her nature) to her unselfishness. 

Her father needed her love more than he had 
ever yet needed it, and tears and grief must be 
kept back so long as it was in her power to com¬ 
fort and sustain him. She responded at once. 
Choking back her sobs, and bathing lier face to 
efface as much as possible the nutwa^ signs of her 
misery, she presently wliispcrcd that I might trust 
her now. ‘ Only you must promise not to leave 
i me—promise to keep near me, Mary ? ’ 

‘ 1 will, Lilian •, if tliere be no objection made to 
my doing so.’ 

At first it seemed os if no objection would be 
made. When Lilian was ushered, awestruck and 
silent, into the d.'irkened room, where the spirit 
was already straggling to free itself from the 
weakened body, I saw the dying man’s eyes turn 
upon us with a faint gleam of satisfaction ; and 1 
“Was about to follow her to his bedside, the nurse’s 
warning looks telling me that my assistance would 
soon be required, when the latter beckoned me 
towards her, where she stood just outside the door. 

'Something on his iiiiud. Miss ; can’t die till it 
is told,’ whispered the woman, as she mode a 
gesture for me to close the door and leave the 
father and child together alone. 

I was not a little startled ; but stood hesitating 
on the threshold of the room a moment, not quite 
liking to leave Lilian alone, inexperienced as she 
was, ^vith the dying man, yet still more averse to 
be present at any family revelations, when, in 
reply, I suppose, to some whispered question from 
him, Lilian said: ‘Only the nurse and Miss 
■ Haddon, dear papa.’ 

‘You liave taken to her—and she likes you, I 
• think—she may be able to help you; ’ slowly 

and brokenly said Mr Farrar. ‘ Yes ; send the 
other away. Only Miss Haddon and youreelf.’ 

I hesitated no longer. Telling the nurse to 
remaiu in the adjoining room, I re-entered, and 
carefully closing tke door, advanced towards Lilian, 
on her kn^es by the bed-side, with her face hidden 
upon the hand she held. I put my arm round 
^her, and said with quiet distinctness, for I saw 
"Hhat there was no time to b? lost in words : ‘ 1 
love Lilian, Mr Farrar; qnd'if she needs a friend, 
you may trust me.’ 

His fast glazii^? 4ycs rested upon me for a 
moment, as he murmured ‘Haddon of Haddon 
and then his gaze and lus thoughts wandered away 

there anything you wish to have done, Mr 
Fqxrar ?’ 1 presently asked, fancying that he was 



tryiim to concentrate his mind upon something, 
and round an increasing difficalty in so doing. 

‘ Send for—Markham—bring the draft’— 

‘ Of your will 1 ’ I asked, rapidly connecting the 
name, which I knew to be that of his lawyer, with 
the word ‘ draft,’ and hoping that 1 thus followed ) 
out his meaning. 

‘Yes—will—sign—Haddon of Haddon.* Even 
at that moment, 1 saw he attributed' my power of 
catching his meaning to be a consequence of my 
being a Haddon of HMdon. 

‘I will send at once, Mr Farrar.’ I went to the 
door, told the nurse to bring the butler to me 
without a moment’s delay, and waited there until 
he came. 

* IB my poor master ? ’- 

‘Do not speak, except to answer a ^estion 
please, Saunders; but listen carefully. Do you 
Know the address of Mr Farrar’s solicitor,_both of 
his private residence and the office ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss.’ 

‘ If you cannot ride, send a groom to the 
railway station without a moments delay; and 
telegraph to’ Mr Markham, both at his residence 
and the office, these words : “ Mr Farrar is dying ; 
come at once, and bring the draft -of the will.” 
Please repeat it’ 

He repeated the words; and then with an 
answering nod to my one word, ‘Immediately,’ 
went off to do my bidding. 

I turned into the room again, closing the door. 

I had obeyed Mr Farrar promptly and literally, a.s 
at such a crisis it seemed best to do ; but I could 
not see the importance of the proceeding. Lilian 
was hi.s only cliild, and would not suffer any 
pecuniary loss even iff there ■were no will. But one 
thing struck me, even at that moment; it wa.s 
siugnlar that a business man like klr Farrar should 
have delayed making his will until now. And 
wliy did lie .appear so troubled and restless 1 Why 
did he look anywhere but into his child’s eyes, 
raised so tenderly and lovingly to his ) 

‘ Dear papa, speak to me—look at me! ’ she 
ple.aded. 

‘ Eighty thousand, and business worth ’- 

‘ O papa, darling ; one little word to your child. 
I’m Lilian, papa.’ 

‘ Keys—cabinet—Haddon of Haddon.’ 

I followed tlie direction of his eyes; went 
softly and quickly to the dressing-table, brought 
from it several bunches of keys, ranged them 
.separately on the counterpane before him, and 
pointed to eacli, watching his eyes for the answer. 

‘This! And now which key]’ I held each 
key up, and slowly passed it over the ring until 
his eyes told me that I had come upon the right 
one; then again following the direction of his 
eyes, I crossed over to a cabinet which stood 
between the windows opposite his bed, and un¬ 
locked it It opened with doors, upon a nest of 
drawers; and 1 pointed to each, going slowly 
down one side and up the other until 1 Imd found 
the right one. It contained a small packet sealed 
and addressed, and a bundle of letters. I held up 
the letters fiifet 

‘ Burn.’ 

‘ 1 will bum them, Mr Farrar.’ 

‘ Burn! ’ 

I saw tliat it must be done at once; put them 
into the fender, struck a match, and set light to 
them, stirring them well about until they were 

-- 
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only tinder. For a soBpicion had croswd my 
mind that it was quite possible there might be 
something connected with Mr Farrar’s past life, the 
evidence of which it was desirable to keep from 
his daughter’s knowledge. At anyrate, he had a 
right to have his letters destroyed if he so wished 
it, and his mind was manifestly relieved by its 
being done. 

‘Parcel!’ 

I brought the little packet to his b^-side. *Do 
you wish anything to be done with this, Mr 
Farrar ? ’ 

He looked at it a moment, and then turned his 
eyes upon his child ‘ Forgive—be good to her.’ 

‘To whom, dear papa ? ’ murmured Lilian. 

‘ Sister.’ 

‘ Auntie ? Dear papa, do not you know that I 
love her ? ’ she sobbed out 

‘ Haddon of Iladdon—send it.’ 

‘ Send this packet to the person to whom it is 
addressed, Mr Farrar?’ 1 asked, beginning to find 
a clue to the mystery, as I solemnly added: ‘ I 
will.' So far, I had interpreted his meaning ; but 
1 presently saw that was not sufiicient. The eyes 
wandering from Lilian to the packet, and from the 
packet to me, told that there was still something 
to bo done before his mind would be set at rest 
I looked at the two or three lines in his own hand¬ 
writing on the packet, and after a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation, said : ‘ This is addressed to your daughter, 
Marian ; and 1 think you wish Lilian to promise 
to be good to her sister, Mr Farrar ? ’ I saw I had 
hit upon his meaning once more. 

‘ Ves ; good to lier.’ 

‘ Sister! ’ ejaculated Lilian. ‘ Have I a sister, 
dear papa—living ?’ 

He lay unconscious a few moments, murmuring 
something about ‘ mountains and peat-smoke and 
a cottage home,' dwelling apparently upon some 
familiar scenes of the yuist. ilut the thought 
presently grew as wandering and disjointed as the 
words, and tlic light was gradually fading out of 
the eyes. 1 now watched him w'ltli ghive anxiety, 
all my fears aroused lest tlierc should be some 
very serious necessity for making a will after all. 

It was a momentary relief when the door 
opened and the doctor entered the room. But 
iny hopes very quickly faded when I saw him 
stand inactive, looking gravely down at his patient’s 
face, and then, with a pitiful look at Lilian’s 
bowed head, and expressive glance at me, turn 
quietly away. I followed him out of the room. 

‘ Will he rally again, do you think. Dr Wheeler, 
sufficiently to be able to sign a will i ’ 

He stopped in the act of putting on his gloves, 
turning his eyes upon me in some surprise. 

' A will I Surely a man of business habite like 
Mr Farrar has done that long ago. He has been 
quite sufficiently warned to be aware of his danger. 
Miss Haddon. But ’—after a pause—‘ it cannot be 
of very vital importo^e. There is but one child, 
and of course she takes all; though I should have 
given him credit for tying it securely up to her, 
in the event of her falling into bad hands.’ 

• ‘The lawyer has his iustractions, 1 believe, Dr 
Wheeler, and we Inave telegraphed for Mm to 
come at once. Meantime, can anything be done ? 
Is there no stimulant, no ?’- 

‘My dear lady, Mr Farrar is dead already, so far 
as the capability of transjicting business is con¬ 
cerned. It is the insensibility preceding death ; 


and only a question of an hour or so—it may be 
only of minutes.’ 

Sick at heart, I silently bowed, and turned back 
into the room again, waiting in solemn etiilness 
until Lilian should need me. The nurse moved 
softly in and out the room, and I knew why she 
drew up the blinds to let the last rays of annlif^ ht 
stream in. The glorious sunset faded into twi¬ 
light, twilight deepened into night, and then, with 
a long quivering sigh, the spirit stole forth to 
that other life. 

The moment all was over there were innumer¬ 
able demands upon my energies. Taking my dear 
Lilian to her aunt’s room, I left them together, 
after giving a private hint to each that it 'was 
necessary to stifle her grief as much as possible 
for the sake of the other. Then 1 went down¬ 
stairs again, to give the awestruck and confused 
servants the necessary orders, which in their first 
grief neither Lilian nor her aunt was capable of 
giving. They had deputed me to see that all was 
rightly done. 

The demands upon me Licreased so rapidly, that 
I felt quite relieved when a servant came to teU 
me that tlie lawyer had arrived. I went at once 
to the library, too much absorbed in the one 
thought to remember that. I was meeting a 
stranger. 

‘Too late, I am sorry to find, madam !’ said a 
short, stout, brisk-looking, little man, making me 
a low bow as I entered. He evidently found it 
somewhat difficult to get the right expression into 
his jovial face, o-s be went on to explain that he 
hud been dining out when the telegram, sent on 
by his wife, reached him. ‘ I lost not a moment j 
and have managed to get from Bussell Square in 
an hour and a half.’ Then, after a keen glance at 
me, whicli took in my left hand, he added: ‘A 
relative of my late client's, I presume ?' 

‘ No ; my name is Haddon. 1 have been living 
here as companion to his daughter, Mr Markham, 
and have always been treated as a friend of the 
family.’ I said the last words in the hope of 
inducing him to trust me sufficiently to say any¬ 
thing he might have to say, forgetting that I was 
talking to a lawyer. 

‘Very fortunate for Miss Farrar; friends are 
needed at such times as this ; ’ eyeing me sharply 
as he went on to add a few conventional worcb 
respecting his client’s death, and the shock its 
auildeimess must have given his friends; and so 
allordiiig me an opportunity for the indulgence 
of a little sentiment. 

But I neither felt any, nor desired him to think 
that T did, upon the score of my attachment to 
Mr Farrar; so quietly replied : ‘ Death is always 
•solemn, Mr Markham; but I know too little of 
Mr Farrar to mourn him as a friend. His daughter, 
I love.’ 

He nodded pleasantly; satisfied, I think, so far; 
then, after a moment or two, tried another leading 
question. ' • 

‘You were probably present with her at the 
last ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Conscious?’ ii\ ■ 

‘ Yes; until the last ifouj/ 

‘ And you are aware®^?hwas summoned, I 
presume ?’ i'*' 

‘ I e.ent for you, Mr Markham.’ He Waited; and 
seeing*he was still cautious, I went on; ‘ft was 
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Mr Farrar’s wish you should be sent for. He 
appeared cxtretuely anxious to sign the will; but 
it was too late.’ 

* Ah, yes ; too late! Very sad, very sad; ’ watch¬ 
ing me furtively, as he carefullv measured the 
length and breadtn of one of his gloves. 'And no 
last instructions, 1 suppose; no little confidences 
or revelations, or anything of that kind V 

I ^nite . understood him; and after a few 
moments’ reflection, replied : 'Yes; there was a 
revelation, Mr Markham ; a very startling one; 
and as you have prepared the will, you doubt¬ 
lessly know to what I allude 1 ’ 

I waited a few moments for a reply; but waited 
in vain. He seemed lost in contemplation of his 
gloves again. This jovial-looking little man was 
not quite so effusive os he looked. 1 tried once 
more. ’ 

‘ It is unfortunate the will w'as not signed, since 
Mr Farrar so much desired it.’ 

'Certainly; much to be regretted—^very much.’ 

I saw that the approach was to be made from 
my side; and as it had to be done sooner or later, 
I said: ' But I do not see that ite not being signed 
can make any difference to Miss Farrar—from a 
pecuniary point of view.’ 

‘No; none whateyer: Miss Farrar will not be 
a loser.’ 

‘Will her sister?’ 

‘Ah! now we shall understand each other—now 
you have come to the point, my dear ladjr,’ he 
replied, with brisk cheerfulness, placing a chair for 
me, and seating himself before me with a confiden¬ 
tial air ; a hand upon each of his knees. ‘ You see 
it was necessary to bring you to that; though you 
have fenced very well—very neatly indeed—for a 
lady. I could not desire a better witness in a case, 
I assure you—on my own side.’ 

I was not quite so charmed with the compliment 
as he intended me to be ; not taking very kindly 
to the idea of being ‘brought to it,’ as he termed it. 
So I replied with an air which I flattered myself 
was as careless as his own: 'I thought it as well to 
tell you that much, Mr Markham.’ 

‘ Quite as well, my dear young lady; saving of 
time, you know. I may now tell you that the 
person to whom you allude will he a con^derable 
loser by the will 1 have brought down with me not 
being signed.’ 

‘ Ls there no previous will, Mr Markham V 

‘There have been several others. But Mr 
Farrar was a very careful man, and always 
destroyed on old will when he made a fresh one. 
He could never quite satisfy himself as to the 
exact provision to be made for the—person you 
have named, and was continually altering his 
mind, making the sum now greater now smaller.’ 

‘Fortunately, Miss Farrar may be trusted to do 
all that is right.’ 

‘No doubt a veiy sweet and good young lady; 
brought up with relations on the mother’s side, I 
understand." 1 have had the pleasure of meeting 
her two or Unee times, and was mnch struck by 
her amiability.’ 

‘It is something stronger and better than amia¬ 
bility, Mr Markham,’ I rj*^ rned. Someway that 
word alwavs offended me with reference to Lilian. 

* I am glad to-he^'^*.'- i, ^gh amiability has its 

attractions —-for mit a few moments’ contem¬ 

plative glance at me, he added : ‘ It will be some 
Mmfbt to her, by and by, perhaps to know that 


the—other is at least three or four years older 
than herself, and that the mother died whilst her 
child was young,’ 

I understood what he meant; 'the other,’ as he 
termed her—he did not once allude to her by name 
—had been bom before Mr Farrar’s marriage to 
Lilian’s mother. 

‘ lliank you for telling me that, Mr Markham; 
it will be a comfort to Lilian.’ 

He nodded and smiled, os though to say I 
deserved that little encouragement for acquitting 
myself so well; than became grave and business¬ 
like again, as befitted the occasion. Basing from 
his seat and taking the little black bag which he 
had brought with him, from the table, he said : 
‘You will require no aid from me until after 
the funeral, when Miss Farrar will have to go 
through a little legal formality. There will be no 
complications; everything will he Miss Farrar’s, 
absolutely. A trifle too absolutely, I should bo 
inclined to say, if she were an ordinary young 
lady, or likely to fall into bad hands—a monoy- 
huntiiig husband’s, for instance.’ 

‘You know, of course, that Miss Farrar is 
engaged to be married to Mr Trofford, Mr Mark¬ 
ham V 

‘One of the Warwickshire Traffords?’ ho said 
with a smile, which was instantly suppressed. 

‘ Yes; I have heard something of the kind, 
certainly,’ 

lie certainly had ; since, as I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained, the will had been so mode os to very 
securely protect Lilian’s property in the event of 
such marriage. Then, in reply to a question of 
mine, he advised me to send to one of the best 
undertakers {giving me tlic names and addresses 
of two or three, but ca>itiously abstainiug from 
recommending one more tliaii another), and make 
liim responsible for everything being conducted in 
a fit and proper manner. ‘ That is, I think, the 
wisest course to pursue ; though you are free to 
carry out Miss Farrar’s wishes in any way.’ 

‘ Thauk you.' 

‘ Do not name it. I hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting you again upon a loss solemn occasion, 
Miss Haddon.’ Then, looking at his watch, ho 
found that he would have just time to catch the 
ten o’clock up-train; and declining my offer of 
refreshments, he bade me good-night, and hurried 
out to the fly which he had kept waiting for him. 


OUB HINDU FELLOW-SUBJECTS AND 
OURSELVES, 

It is a remarkable fact, that although upwards of 
a century has elapsed since the foundation of onr 
rule in India was first laid, the people of that 
country and ourselves are as far apart from each 
other, in all those feelings and sympathies which 
are calculated to unite different peoples together, 
as it is possible for us to be. Our religious views 
and social habits are so diametrically opposed, that 
the strongest prejudices are in active operation to 
keep ns in a state of chronic alienation. The diSi- 
culty in the matter rests in a great measure with 
the Hindu. Hinduism will not admit us within 
the pale of free intercourse with its votaries, and 
its restrictions prevent them from mingling freely 
with others of another faith. For a Hindu to live 
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under the some roof or to take a meal at the same 
table with ns, would entail upon him expulsion 
from caste, and religious and social disabilities of 
the most serious character. In short, the only 
connection in which wo can have any intimacy is 
that of business in the way of trade, or of duty as 
officially connected with the state. 

It will easily be seen that under such circum¬ 
stances, personal friendship of a disinterested 
nature can hardly exist between the Hindus and 
ourselves. It would be well indeed if we were 
drawn towards each other by feelings of partiality; 
but even this degree of attachment cannot be said 
to exist, except in very rare instances. In a word, 
open indifference, if not latent antipathy, is the 
feeling by which our intercourse with each other 
is characterised. 

This state of matters is much to be regretted, 
more especially if our connection is to be per¬ 
petuated ; and the good men and true of both 
races, of whom there are not a few, would rejoice 
to see the causes which give rise to these untoward 
feelings removed, the barriers which separate us 
broken down, and a kindlier feeling established 
between us; but the more the subject is thought 
over, the greater the difficulties seem in the way 
of this desirable end; and the conclusion forces 
itself upon us, that we must await the course of 
events, and see what time will unfold. 

Meanwhile, it may be useful and interesting to 
consider somewhat particularly the manner in 
which our difl'erences have operated to keep us for 
BO many years in a state of social estrangement 
from each other. 

It may be imagined that the relative positions 
which we hold to each other of rulers and subjects, 
is of itself sufficient to account for the prejudice 
against us of the Hindu people ; but this view is 
not home out by facts. The Hindus have for cen¬ 
turies been a subjugated people, a trodden-down 
race. The feeling of patriotism which was exhibited 
in the early period of their history has long since 
died out, and it seems of little consequence to them 
who rules, provided they are left undisturbed in 
the free exercise of their religious practices and 
social habits. The Mohammedan conquerors who 
preceded us, stood in the same relative position to 
them as we do, and it is well known that they were 
not disliked by the Hindu people, certainly not in 
the same degree that we are. Let us inquire into 
the reasons of the dilfei-ence as regtards the Moham¬ 
medans and ourselves, for in so doing we may 
discover what it is in which we have rendered 
ourselves distasteful. 

First, the Mohammedans as orientalists, had no 
difficulty in accommodating themselves to a certain 
extent to the outward customs and habits of the 
Hindu people. The oriental garb, the custom of 
taking off the shoes on entering a dwelling, the 
daily ablution at the village well or stream, were 
habits in common; of no great moment in them¬ 
selves certainly ; still they had a tendency to soften 
down prejudices and draw the victors and van¬ 
quished towards each other. Moreover, after the 
first burst of conquest was over, and the oon- 

S uerors began to settle down among the Hindus, 
tie readiness with which a few Mohamme^ns, 


thrown entirely among them in the country towns 
and villages, would humour their leligioas preju¬ 
dices, by carefully avoiding contact with impure 
out-castes, and by abstaining from the use of such 
articles of food as were repugnant to them, hod 
a conciliatory tendency, which none but those 
who are conversant with Hindu fecliug can fully 
appreciate. 

Again, the avowedly religious character of the 
Mohammedans had a favourable effect upon the 
minds of the Hindus, whose every action is sup¬ 
posed to be regulated by their sacred Shastras. 
In every village a Mohammedan place of worship, a 
durga, was erected—rude and insignificant in many 
places, it is true; but in towns and cities, far sur¬ 
passing in splendour the magnificent temples of 
the Hindus; and to witness the devout Moham¬ 
medans, under the guidance of their priests, or 
Miilanlis, worshipping in their durgas, was calcu¬ 
lated to affect the minds of any religiously disposed 



how much more that of 


e superstitious 


Most if not all the conciliatory traits manifested 
by the Mohammedans have been wanting in ns. 
Many, as a Christian people, wo could not indeed 
affect. But besides the difference in dress, and 
apparent discourtesy in uncovering our heads and 
retaining our shoes on entering a dwelling, and 
our contempt of external purity, as shewn m not 
avoiding contact with out-castes, there have been 
causes much more potent which operated to repel 
the people, Mohammedans as well as Hindus, 
from us. 


There is no doubt that during the early period 
of our Indian career our style ot living and sociid 
habits had a great effect in giving the Hindus the 
most unfavourable impressions regarding us. The 
cow is one of their principal objects of worship, 
and therefore to kill it and partake of its ffesh is 
to the Hindu an offence against all laws human 
and divine, so grievous as to stamp the offender 
as an utterly vile and loathsome monster. To 
partake of intoxicating beverages was unknown 
among the better classes of Hindus ; it was indeed 
a habit indulged in, but seldom to excess, and by 
the impure out-caste only ; and yet they saw with 
horror that we felt no compunction in rendering 
ourselves, according to their ideas of this matter, os 
degraded as the out-caste himself. 

Again, our women eating at the same table with 
their husbands was looked upon by them as a 
gross violation of feni.ale modesty ; but when they 
saw that they moved unrestrainedly in society, and 
not only freely conversed with the other sex, but 
actually danced with them in public; the moral 
feelings of Hindus and Mohammedans alike were so 
outraged, that tliey looked upon us as thoroughly 
demoralised. We were known in the western 
presidency by the term jmgla, wild men, from 
jangal, a forest; and it was suspected, if not be¬ 
lieved by the common people, that we iad tails. 
The jaugla was the bogey of the village children ; 
and many a pious Brahman would turn away his 
face on meeting a European, in the streets, rather 
than pollute his vision by looking at him. 

The reader will from all this see at a glance 
how hateful we must have seemed to the jjeople 
of India in the days referred to; still tliese un- 
friendly feelings might in time have softenod down, 
and our social habits been viewed with s'xne 
forbearance; for there is no doubt that as we 
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assumed the reins of power in one province after 
another, it dawned upon the natives, that these, 
to them d^ttding customs, were not inconsistent 
with high intellectual power, deep mental culture, 
and feeling of adtive philanthropy. Our adminis¬ 
trative abilities, as shewn in our judicial and 
revenue systems, and the numerous measures 
adopted for the security of life and property and 
the ^netai improvement of tlie country, were 
not lost sight of by the intelligent portion of 
the people; and as the different phases of our 
anomalous character passed under review before 
them, amazement if not admiration, and awe if not 
reverence, in turn filled their minds regarding us. 
Our officials were not unfrequently spoken of as 
incarnations of the benign Vishnu; and but for 
on overbearing disposition towards them, which 
began to develop itself in us at this stage, and 
which has continued witli more or less intensity 
ever since, the natives might in time have ceased 
to look upon us, as they were wont, as one of 
the evil manifestations of the Kali Yuga, or age 
of vice. This overbearing spirit, arising no doubt 
from an overweening idea we have entertained of 
our great superiority as a people compared to them, 
may be attributed to two causes. First, although 
India was not contjaerecl by us in a day, still, 
considering that .with scarcely an exception we 
triumphed in every contest wdth comparatively 
insign^cant forces, and that our ascendency was 
established without any great difficulty, we were 
led from the first to look upon the pcoyile as a 
totally eifete cowardly race, utterly destitute of 
every quality indicative of manly prowess. Again, 
our subsequent experience has shewn us that a 
want of truthfulness in the commonest concerns of 
everyday life is the besetting vice of the Hindu 
people. It would seem indeed, that so far from 
honesty being the best policy with them, lying and 
chicanery are considered the surest means to success 
in all dealings between man and man. In short, 
we have found them wanting in the two very 
traits, which of all others we hold in the highest 
esteem ; and we have made no secret of our feel¬ 
ings on the matter. Moreover, there is no denying 
the fact that the colour of the natives has hod 
the effect of influencing us to some extent in our 
unseemly bearing towards them. We are apt to 
look upon the dork skin, unconsciously perhaps, 
as a mark of inferiority; and the idea of admitting 
the owner of it to intercourse on terms of equality 
is more than our self-complacency will permit. 

It must be remarked that the natives submitted 
tamely for years to our overbearing demeanour; 
and that it is only since they have made some 
progress in education, and have been admitted 
to posts of trust and responsibility under govern- 
■ ment, that they have manifested any impatience 
at it; and that particularly in the presidency 
towns and other places where the European com¬ 
munity is large. In the rural districts even at 
the present time, the natives are slow to resent 
any rudeness on the part of European travellers 
who may visit their villages. It will be easilv 
seen from tliis that the mutual dislike whicfi 
exists between the natives and ourselves is much 
more apparent in the higher grades of society, 
and particularly among government officials, than 
among tbe lower uneducated classes. A European 
of position will but too frequently treat a native 
of no social standing with indifference if not with 


iinkindness; but the moment a native who assumes 
to be on a par with him approaches, a feeling 
of resentment and suspicion as to his motives 
instinctively creeps over him; and although 
the native may behave most circumspectly during 
the interview, no sooner has he taken nis departure 
than some remark is likely to be made relative 
to the growing arrogance of the ‘niggers.’ On 
the other hand, some equally uncalled-for and 
discourteous expression be made by the 

native as to the self-iinportause displayed by the 
foreigner. There is, in short, however pleasing 
outward appearances may often seem, an under¬ 
current of mutual averaion, which it will take 
years to soften down, if indeed such a desirable 
event be possible. 

A native gentleman of considerable education 
told the writer some time ago that there was a 
great difference in the conduct of Europeans 
towards his countrymen to the eastward "of Suez, 
as compared with the way they treated them to 
the west of that place. Here in England, he said, 
we are treated with kindness and courtesy; but 
on the other side of Suez, with some exceptions, 
we are looked upon as fair game for rudeness if 
not insult. This statement was verified by wbat 
appeared in a Bombay paper about two years since, 
to the effect that a military officer insisted upon 
a native gentleman, a member of the uncovenanted 
civil service, being removed from a first-class 
railway carriage, simply because he ivanted it to 
himself and a party of ladies who were travelling 
witli him. Need it be added that such an incident 
could scarcely occur in England. 

It has already been noticed, that if left to the 
undisturbed exercise of their religious rites and 
social customs, tlie Hindus care little who governs 
them. With reference to tfiis matter it may here 
be said, that in so far os overt acts are concerned, 
they have no more reason to complain of us than 
they hud of their old rulers the Mohammedans ; but 
we have set an agency at work which will prove 
infinitely more potent in undermining both tlieir 
religious and social habits than even the most 
violent persecution. The education imparted in 
the government schools and colleges, as well os in 
the seminaries of the missionaries, is certain in 
time to sweep away every vestige of Hinduism ; 
and this eventuality, already foreseen by the priests 
and others interested in the maintenance of pupu> 
lar superstition, is an eyesore which influences 
them in no small degree in prejudicing the ixiople in 
the rural districts agaifist ns. They tell them that 
by a system of underhand duplicity we managed 
at first to sow the seeds of discord amongst them 
and possess ourselves of their country; and that 
now, under pretence of enlightening them, we are 
eudeavonriilg to reduce them all to the same dead 
level of impure out-castes, similar to what we are 
ourselves. 

The influence of the priests, however, has not 
had the effect of keeping students from the govern¬ 
ment and missionary schools ; bnt although the 
education received there weans them from a belief 
in Hinduism, still it neither induces them, for the 
present at least, to give up the social caste system, 
nor makes them more tolerant of ourselves, 'fha 
rabid abuse heaped upon us at every opportunity 
by the vernacular press, which is conducted by 
these men, shews that it is not mere passive dis¬ 
like bat active hostility by which they are actuated 
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towards ns. It is not, however, tihe press alone; 
the theatrical representations conducted under 
their patronage are also made use of as vehicles 
wheieoj our government, our social habits, and 
even our religion are occasionally caricatured, and 
in turns denounced in terms of unmistakable 
hate. 

The fact must iiot be lost sight of, that the 
knowledge we are imparting to the natives has not 
only the effect of enlightening them on religious 
and social questions, but also leads them into a 
region of thought which they have not indulged in 
for centuries. Need it be said that the perusal of 
those histories we lay open to them, which narrate 
the successful struggles made by nations of ancient 
and modem times to throw off the yoke of 
foreigners, in whatever form it may have existed, 
has the effect of creating aspirations in the minds 
of many for a revival of that national life which 
has so tong lain dormant? The far-seeing and 
reflecting few Who indulge in these patriotic 
breathings know full well that they cannot be 
realised for generations, if ever; and that it is 
therefore folly to rave against things as they arc, 
and thus render themselves obnoxious to us; 
nevertheless, the idea of making common cause j 
with U8 is foreign to their minds •, and the ten¬ 
dency of their influence amongst their less thought¬ 
ful countrymen is to direct their minds to an 
eventuality, which sooner or later will free their 
country from the presence of the foreigner. 

To conclude: it is not by any means gratif 3 ring 
to be forced to acknowledge that all hopes of 
immediate fraternisation between the natives of 
India and ourselves are futile ; that the antago¬ 
nism of race and colour, and the dissimilarity in 
our respective religions and social habits, are such 
insuperable obstacles to so desirable an event, th.at 
we snail for years bo found moving in two separate 
grooves, destitute of any of those mutual feelings 
and sympathies wliich tend to unite different 
jicoples, and conlribute to the general liappiness 
juid well-being of alL 


AFTEK-DINNEU ANECDOTES. 

It would be an interesting occupation for an 
otherwise idle man to trace the origin of some of 
our best after-dinner anecdotes. How often it 
happens that we hear a story told which in its 
main features we recognise as an old acquaintance, 
but with so much alteration in its details tluit we 
can hardly believe it to be the same. 

‘ Ah ! ’ we say, with a knowing look, ‘ I have 
heard that story before ; but I always thought it 

referred to Lord So-and-so, or the Duke of- 

as the cose may b& 

‘O no,’ replies the story-teller, ratfier injured 
that we should doubt his veracity. ‘ 1 assure you 
I heard it from Mr So-and-so, who knew all about 
it. Indeed he is first cousin to the nephew of 
Lord ——; and so I can’t be wrong.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ we reply; and the subject drops. 
But all the same we hold to our previous opinion, 
and always tell the story our own way. 

And after olh it is not so much a want of truth¬ 
fulness which is at the bottom of these variations 
of the same tale, as weakness of memory, or 
absence of the power of dearly arranging in our 
minds the different localities and personages which 
j belong tu the anecdotes told. There is that story 


of the parrot, for instance, who at a very dull 
dinner-party where conversation lagged tmibly, 
was heard to observe in a solemn voice, dunng 
one of the * awful pausel ’ which occurred so fre¬ 
quently, ‘Sorry I spoke!’ Only a few days dflto 
that anecdote was related to us, we heard that 
‘there was once a parrot who wa^present at 
family prayers, and didn’t conduct Jumself with 
that reverence which appertains to such times, but 
would make remarks more or less intelligible, to 
the world at large. At last the master of the 
house lost all patience, and signed to one of ^e 
tittering domestics to remove Polly from the scene. 
As he was being carried out of the door the bird 
was heard to remark in a gruff voice, “Sorry I 
spoke 1 ’’ to the utter discomfiture of all present.’ Of 
course we laughed heartily, and apparently enjoyed 
the joke ; but all the same we felt there was some¬ 
thing wrong somewhere, and that one of these 
stories must owe something to the invention of the 
narrator. 

In fact, try as hard us we may, it is almost' 
impossible to retail a piece of information exactly 
os we received it. Our younger readers (and it 
would not perhaps be infra dig. for some elder 
ones) may test this for themselves by playing at 
the Ilussian game of Truth. One of the party 
composes a short story, which is written for future 
reference. He then communicates it in a whisper 
to another, who similarly imparts it confidentially 
to a third, and so on. The last inember of the 
parly then slates what was confided to him us ‘ the 
truth;’ and then the last but one ; till it has reached 
the composer of the tale, who then reads aloud 
what was actually the original of all these various 
statements. And no comment on the mischief and 
untrulhfulness of gossip could be more pungent 
than the utter discrepancy which always exists 
between the dilferent accounts. Sometimes the 
story is so altered in transmission from one to the 
other, and that most unintentionally, that we can 
scarcely recognise the original in the case of the 
two or three who last heard and repeated it. 

How often has that tale been told of an Irish¬ 
man, which originally came from America As 
we first heard it, it stood thus: ‘ An American 
lawyer defending a client who was accused of 
cracking a kettle which he had borrowed, stated 
that in his defence there would be tliree distinct 
points : First, that the kettle was cracked when we 
borrowed it; second, that it was whole when we 
returned it; and third, that we never hod it at 
all.’ Surely Paddy has ‘ bulls ’ enough of his own 
to answer for without having any Yankee importa¬ 
tions to add to the list. Who but an Irishman, 
when he was told of a man who had had the small¬ 
pox tieicc, and died of it, would have anxiously 
inquired : ‘ Did he die the first time or the second I 
And yet we have heard that story claimed for an 
Englishman and an American; and we have no 
means of correcting our informants. . <■ 

We would strongly recommend to all ‘dinors- 
out’ who attempt to enliven the compny by 
anecdotes, to be very cautious as to tiie" place 
where and the time when they tell their stories. 
Otherwise they may sometimes find themselves 
]ilaced in verjr awkward predicaments. How 
uncomfoitable, for example, the lady would have 
felt who sat next Buckland the geologist at a 
dinner-party if she had been eulaiging on *be 
appearance of a poor stone-breaker by tlie roail-side 
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to vhoin ghe hod ^ven a aliiUi 
poor stone-breaker in Iris dinner 

— _1_J _Jat. __i-a._« . j-a 


i when he—^the 
.ress—BO naively 


of Professor Sedgwick. 

Then there is the warning example of the lady 
who had 1^^ married an Oxford undergraduate. 
Before he hie wife to see his university town, 
where circumstances obliged him to live a little 
longer, he told her with great difficulty, and after 
much hesitation, that he had been—er—er—‘ what 
they called “plucked.”* The hesitation which 
he displayed was attributed to modesty ; and 
to his astonishment, lus wife, in her ignorance 
of the meaning of the term, joyfully exdaimed: 
‘Yes; to be sure you were, you clever dear!’ He 
was BO completely taken aback by this unexpected 
reply, that np couldn’t put her right by an explana¬ 
tion, which would have been painful to both parties. 
He therefore left matters as they were. They went 
to Oxford, and were asked to breakfast with a large 
party at the rooms of his college tutor. What was his 
horror when, in the middle of the repast, he heard 
his wife (and his tutor, who was sitting opposite, 
evidently heard her too) say to her next neigh¬ 
bour: ‘My husband rained such honours when 
he was up here, you know. He was what you 
call “plucked,” you know!’ We draw a veil of 
oblivion over the poor young man’s feelings, and 
hope the lesson Will not be lost upon our refers 
of Doth sexes. 

There is an unconscious plagiarism about some 
people which leads them to appropriate to them¬ 
selves anecdotes which they have heard of the 
doings or sayings of other and greater people. 
This is efipecially the case with the w’itty and wise 
sayings of such men as Sydney Smith and Sheridan. 
How many have claimed to be the author of 
Sheridan’s answer to the lady who accused him of 
haiang gone out when he had told her it rained 
heavily—‘It cleared up enough for one, but not 
enough for two!’ We often wonder whether 
people who do this kind of thing have invented for 
themselves a special code of moiulity, such as that 
which prevails with regard to other people’s 
umbrellas. Then, again, it must be very unpleas¬ 
ant to hear your own bonrmots attributed to others, 
or to have some inferior saying of the speaker 
fathered upon you. Shade of. the immortal Shak- 
speare! how often has that honoured name been 
used to gain a hearing for some vapid but high- 
sounding moral axiom ; while Solomon’s Proverbs 
have been filched and reproiluced, more or less 
‘ watered,’ by writers of all ages. Who hasn’t been 
told of Sir Walter Scott the story which belongs 
of right to Sir William Scott (brother to Lord 
Eldon). When a celebrated physician said to 
him: ‘You know, after forty, a man is always 
either a fool or a physician ;’ Sir William replied: 
‘Perhaps he may be both, doctor.’, It has been 
well said<hat, ‘ in conversation a wise man may be 
at a loss how to begin; but a fool never knows 
how to stop.’ Perhaps some of our readers are 
thinking this may apply to an article in a maga¬ 
zine as well. And indeed one stoiy suggests 
another, till we might fill pages with anecdotes 
we have heard or read. 

But before we stop we may perhaps be allowed 
to quote a most excellent rule for the guidance 

. ..a - —___ 

* Failed in his examination. 


of all who teU stories which involve other 
people. It i& this: Before you begin, ask your¬ 
self—Is it true ? Is it necessary 1 Is it kind ? 
Perhaps you have the gift (and it is a most valu- 


of Orleans, said of her son: ‘Though good fairies 
have gifted my son at his birth with numerous 
qualities, one envious member of the sisterhood 
has spitefully decreed that he shall never know 
how to use any of these gifts.’ ’There is an old 
proverb (not Solomon’s) which says, ‘ Never play 


proverb (not Solomon's) 
with edge-tools.’ 


I WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY. 

Geneva, as is pretty well known, has long been a 
busy centre of the Swiss watchmaking trade, the 
work executed being minute, elegant, oad trust- 
worth}’. Tlie trade in watchmaking, however, is 
also a staple in the cantons of Neuchatel and Berne. 
Tourists in Switzerland have often occasion to pass 
through secluded valleys, the inhabitants of which, a 
peaceful and industrious race, are almost all devoted 
to watchiimking. It is a craft pursued in cottages, 
as a kind of domestic manufacture; and proficiency 
in fabricating the delicate mechanism has come 
down from father to son for several generations. 
We arc reminded of the old-fashioned Land-loom 
system of weaving, which used to prevail in 
English and Scotcli villages in times passed away. 
Just as that old system of weaving vanished in 
the introduction of the power-loom moved by 
machinery, so is watchmaking by hand about to 
puss away in Switzerland, and some other quar¬ 
ters. Watchmaking by machinery on a large and 
comprehensive scale has been brought to a wonder¬ 
ful degree of perfection in I’arious parts of the 
United States. Immense quantities of American 
watches of a useful kind will soon, as is antici¬ 
pated, greatly damage the system of making by 
hand. 

It would be idle to waste time in complaining of 
change of fashion in any kind of manufacture. 
Skill, capital, and machinery are sure to carry the 
day. In the progress of affairs the old must give 
place to the new. In such cases the best plan is 
not to maintain a useless straggle, but at once to go 
over to the enemy—try to rival him on his own 
ground. Still one does not like to sec an old and 
respectable trade rained. It is stated that at least 
forty thousand men and women have hitherto 
been engaged within a limited district in Switzer¬ 
land upon the watch-trade, all of whom must now 
alter their course of operations, quitting their 
rural resorts, and emigrating, or possibly becoming 
workers in factories. We are sorry for the crisis, 
but in economics such is the rule of the game. 

A Swiss correspondent in the Times (January 5) 
presents some interesting particulars concerning the 
watch-trade, as it has till now been carried on. 
The division of labour has been immense in com¬ 
pleting a single watch. He says: ‘ A repeating 
watch goes through the hands of no less than a 
hundred and tliirty different workmen before being 
delivered to commerce. With such a division of 
labour, long apprenticeship was rendered almost 
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euperfiaous; bo that any man, without being 
acquainted at all with the watch industry before, 
might be able to learn a branch of it in the. course 
of a few weeks. This last circumstance, together 
with the relatively high wages offered, induced 
during the time of prosperity of the trade a good 
many agricultural labourers to leave their former 
occupation and dedicate themselves to the watch 
industry. A'^superabundance of hands soon ensued, 
accompanied by a falling of wages, and besides, 
the quality of the products manufactured became 
yearly worse and worse. Only some few tradesmen 
continued to manufacture watches of higher quali¬ 
ties, while the majority of them supplied the 
markets with the lowest kind of products.’ Here 
we have an explanation of at least one cause of 
the decline of the Swiss watch-trade. An over- 
confidence in monopoly led to deterioration of the 
article. The result was that Swiss watches fell into 
discredit .in the United States. The imports fell 
from a hundred and sixty-nine thousand watches in 
1864 to seventy-five thousand watches in 1876. 
There was ultimately a diminution in value to 
the extent of four hundred and twenty-three 
thousand pounds in four years. The diminution 
did not alone arise from fair competition. All 
European watches introduced to the United States 
are chaisged with a duty of 25 per cent Few manu¬ 
facturers can stand so heavy a tax. At the same 
time the poor Swiss had another rival to contend 
with. The miuiufacture of watches in the Swiss 
style had been introduced into Besan^n in France, 
whereby there was a still farther limitation of 
exports from Switzerland. 

The question naturally arises, ‘What is the 
diflerence in the number of watclics made by a 
workman by band-labotrr and by a man superin¬ 
tending machinery in the same space of time ?’ One 
authority specifies forty watches a year for a work¬ 
man hy hand-labour, and one hundred and fifty 
watches a year hy employing machinery. Mr 
John Femic, a civil-engineer, writing to the Times 
(Janitaiy 11), gives from personal knowledge a 
considerably higher estimate of the comparative 
power of machinery. His observations are well 
worth quoting. ‘Having,’ he says, ‘visited the 
American Watdi Manufactory at Waltham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, last June, on my way to the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, I may be permitted to say a few 
words supplementary to the article in your paper 
of Friday, on the watch-trade of Switzerland. 
Haring ray visit the works at Waltliara were 
turning out three hundred and sixty-six watches 
per day, and were employing somewhere about 
one thousand hands ; and instead of their turning 
out one hundred and fifty watches per hand per 
annum, they were turning out at the ratio of one 
hundred and ninety watches per person employed 
per annum. Even at the ratio quoted by your 
correspondent, four hundred and twenty-five 
watches per day by one thousand three Iiundred 
and sixty bands would give one hundred and 
sixty-two watches per man per annum against the 
Swiss forty watches per man per aimnin. Of the 
thousand hands employed at Waltham, I found at 
least three-fourths of them were women, and it 
appeared to be a kind of work peculiarly fitted for 
them. The whole of the working ports of the 
watches, the wheels, pinions, axles, screws, and 
jewels were made hy women, by means of the most 
perfect automatic machinery I have ever seen.' 


.. . 

BY MACHINF^T. >> 

Some of fhe watchmaking machines were exhibited 
at Philadelphia, ‘ But fine as those few nuudiines 
were, they gave one no idea of the spaeioas works, 
the aiiy, comfortable workrooms, and the perfect 
sets of machinery, executing in the most exquisite 
way the numberless detaUs involved in the manu¬ 
facture of a watch, every one of their pieces 
diiplicates of one another, save and. except the 
holes in the jewels. These as yet it had been, 
found impossible to drill out to such a nicety; hpt 
by a series of delicate gauges they are paired and 
numbered, and each watch is registered^ so that 
in case of an accident, that particular size may be 
rent out. When it is considered that many of the 
pieces can only be examined by a microscope, and 
that each piece is a duplicate of the thousands 
made except the jewels, the superiority over the 
hand-mode watches is as apparent as that of 
the modern Enfield rifles over the old brown- 
hess. The basis of the duplicate i^stem at 
Waltham lies in a complete series of gauges, 
ranging from a considerable size to the very 
smallest dimensions. Having been an early 
worker myself in the manufacture of duplicate 
machines and engines on the basis of Sic Joseph 
Whitworth’s seme of the inch divided into 
thousandths, I was desirous to see how they 
obtained their scale; and Mr Webster, the able 
engineer of the Company, informed me he found 
the thousandth of an inch too coarse a dimension, 
and the ten-thousandth of an inch too fine; and 
he was led to divide the millimetre into a hundred 
parts, and found it a proper proportion for his 
work; and it is from a series of gauges founded 
on this system that the whole of the watches are 
built up aud the constant accuracy of all their 
dimensions maintained. The men employed in 
the manufactory are principally engaged in keeping 
the machines in su(m order as to maintain their 
proper sizes, and in fitting the watches together 
and testing them for time-keeping, and in the 
heavy work of making the cases. As yet the 
Waltham Watch Company have not gone largely 
into the manufacture of the very highest class of 
watches, the great demand being for good time¬ 
keepers at a reasonable price; hut there is no doubt 
that while they have developed a system which 
is driving the Swiss manufacturers out of the 
market, they have established a system which ‘e 
equally good for the better class of watches ; and 
unless some English Company undertake the work 
in a similar way, they will ultimately drive us out 
of the market too. I need hardly say I have no 
interest in the Waltham Company except the 
interest of a mechanical man in the most interesting 
manufactory I ever visited.’ 

• It is, we think, perfectly clear, from the above 
and other descriptions, that hand-made watches, 
unless perhaps of a superior class, requiring 
exquisite polish and finish hy hand, must speedily 
be driven out of the market by watches made on 
an unerring automatic princijde, and on a Wholesale 
plan by machinery. The only thing the Swiss 
can do is to adopt the same species or machinery 
into their manufacture. Great capital and enter¬ 
prise, however, will he needed to compete with the 
gigantic concerns springing up in America. In Cali¬ 
fornia, by the assistance of Chinese, watchmaking 
is making great strides. Already, hundreds of 
thousands of watches are produced annually in 
the United States; and by establishing trade factories. 
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in Rnssia and other countries, the Americans to 
all appearance will soon have the command of 
the traffic in watches all over the world. We 
have not heard of any movement in England 
likely to counteract this stupendous system of 
making and dealing in watches. The English 
apparently rely on the deservedly high charao^r 
of their finer class of watches, ranging in price 
bom twenty to thirty guineas and upwards. And 
it may he a long time before the Americans are 
able to rival them in this department of the trade. 


AN OLD SHOWMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

SoMB fifty years ago I was entered, by permission 
of my father, a merchant tailor, as a pupil in 
the Duke of Cumberland's SchooL Among other 
branches taught, much attention was given to 
gymnastics, in which 1 soon surpassed all my 
schoolmates, and soon became such a proficient, 
that our training-master in that branch was dis¬ 
pensed with, and I, though but a boy, took his 
place. After completing our education, I, along 
with a select few of my old schoolmates, used to 
meet at the back of Primrose Hill on the Saturday 
evenings of summer for the purpose of practising 
posturing and trying to imitate the gymnastic feats 
we had seen performed at the fairs in London and 
the neighbourhood. On these occasions we used 
frequently to be patronised by ‘The Champion 
Sword-swallower and Fire-king,’ who was the 
proprietor of a penny show in Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury. The house was swept away when 
Bloomshuiy Street was formed. One day he pro¬ 
duced a dagger with a blade of six or seven inches 
in length, and passed the blade down his throat; 
and after removing it, challenged us to perform the 
feat. From my earliest boyhood I have always 
been somewhat of a dare-deviL 1 took the dagger, 
and soon found no difficulty in repeating what he 
had done. 

That evening, on returning home, while my 
father was at supper, 1 went into the workroom 
and began experimenting with the yard-stick. 1 
found that, in jugglers’ phrase, 1 could swallow 
twenty-one inches of it. 1 thereupon determined 
to bewme the monarch of sword-swallowers; but 
domestic ciTCumstances put an end lor a time to 
my ambition. Instead of displaying my talents 
on the boards of a booth, I was compelled by 
necessity to tread the boards of a merchant-ship 
in the character of a sailor-boy. My early train¬ 
ing at school was of great service to me, for my 
nimbleness and activity soon raised me high in 
the captain’s favour. 

My fimt appearance in public as a showman was 
at an entertainment in presence of the officers of 
the garrison at Tobago. I made a decided hit, and 
received many presents from them. On returning 
to England, our ship was wrecked off Margate, and 
with difficulty 1 managed to reach the shore, on 
which 1 stood the possessor only of a pair of 
canvas trousers with empty pockets, a belt, and 
a^uwnsey shirt. Some kindly hearted persons 


presented me with an old straw-hat, a pretty decent 
pair of boots, and a good dinner. On the strength 
of the dinner I set out for Brighton, where I ex¬ 
pected to find employment with a relativa Luckily 
the weather was dry and warm. My meals con¬ 
sisted of pilfered turnips, and I found comfortable 
lodging in the fields. I reached Brighton only to 
find that my relative was dead. His,successor in 
business, who was a stranger to me, presented me 
with sixpence, and I then set my face towards 
London. 

One evening I reached The Thome, a small road¬ 
side inn at Hawley, in a very exhausted state, for 
I had passed no turnip-fields since morning. I 
mode up my mind to spend my remaining two¬ 
pence on a pint of beer, and then to push on for 
a mile or two and look out for a comfortable 
hedge-side. I entered the public roonl of The 
Thoms. It was well filled with jovial fiirmers, os 
I afterwards ascertained them to be. I ordered my 
beer; and when it was brought in, one of the 
farmers insisted on paying, and ordered the servant 
to set a plate of bread and cheese before me. 
After my supper was devoured rather than eaten, 
another pint of beer was ordered for me, and I was 
asked by my kind entertainers to oblige them if 
I could with a song. I readily consented. I sang 
several songs, performed a few simple sleight-of- 
hand tricks, and finished up by swallowing balf 
the length of the landlord’s walking-cane. I then 
took my leave; but before I reached the door I 
was called hack and asked where I intended 
putting up for the night, which was by this time 
far spent. 1 stammered out what answer I could ; 
which not satisfying my worthy entertainers, they 
decided that at their expense I should remain 
where I was; should be supplied with breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, and that my beer should not be 
stinted. On the following evening they ag4iu 
returned, bringing with them a numerous company 
of tlielr friends, and I went a second time through 
my performances. They wished me a hearty 
adieu and gave me a handful of silver. 

On arriving in London I looked about for a 
professional eng^ement, and was not long in 
procuring one at a notorious penny theatre, known 
as Hayden’s Gaff, in Newton Street, off Holbom, a 
short street now filled with handsome warehouses, 
but in those days a haunt of the vile and worthless 
of both sexes. My salary was paid nightly, and 
varied with the number of the audience and the 
sober or inebriated state of the lessee, manager, 
and money-talcer, all which parts were played by 
Tom Hayden. From tliis gaff I emigrated to the 
Rotunda, now no more, in Bkekfriars Rood. 
After appearing at several of the music-halls (0 
how different from the flash and the flare of those 
of the present day), I got an appearance for a 
season at Yauxhall Gardens, which still retained 
some memories of their aristocratic youthbood, 

Duiing all this time I was eking out my 
means ot living by doing odd jobs, for 1 was 
Jack-ot-all trades. At last I recklessly plunged 
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into a showman’s life by signing a year’s engage¬ 
ment with a Mr Spicer, proprietor and manager 
of a caravan and a travelling theatre, or in other 
words a booth ; and in his booth I played for the 
first time before the merry-making laas and lasses at 
Bartholomew Fair. At this fair I met the sword- 
swallower of those days, who was then astonishing 
the andiences at ‘ Richardson’s.’ His sword was 
twenty-eight inches long. The longest sword I 
have ever performed with is twenty-seven and 
five-eighth inches. Keene used also to ‘ swallow ’ 
dinner knives and forks, but this was a mere 
sleight-of-hand trick. 

About this time I met with the renowned Eamo 
Same, the Indian juggler and magician. He wm 
performing at the Coburg (now the Victoria 
Theatre) in the Borough. He too was a sworf- 
Bwallower, and very cleverly did ho combine 
deception with reality. Ho used to come on the 
stage carrying three naked svrords, with which he 
went tlirough a clever performance. At the ter¬ 
mination of this he stuck the swords upright in the 
stage, to shew the shaipnoss of their points, then 
pulling one of them with apparent effort out of the 
flooring of tlie stage, he slid it to a considerable 
depth down his throat. The swallowing part was 
genuine; but the sword he used for that purpose 
was provided with a false point, which was left in 
the wood on withdrawing the blade. I have never 
seen or heard of any sword-swallowing performed 
with a keen-edged or shaip-pointed weapon. I 
may add that Keene had advantage over me, he 
being the taller by nine inches of the two; and 
that my capacity of swallow is a marvel to the 
many leading medical gentlemen before whom, for 
scientific purposes, I have exhibited. 

My engagement with Mr Spicer was rather pecu- 
liai'. 1 was a single performer divided into ^ree, 
and sometimes more. I occasionally apxieared in 
the tragedy or melodrama which was ‘ supported 
by the entire strength of the company.’ The 
entire strength numbered half-a-dozen including 
the driver ol the caravan. The legitimate drama 
was every evening followed by a ‘ pleasing melange,’ 
in which I made three appearances: first as ‘ Paul 
Blanchard the champion swonl-swallower of the 
universe;’ then after a brief interval, as ‘ Monsieur 
Le Bland the celebrated French acrobat, from tbc 
Royal Theatres of Paris; ’ and third and last, dressed 
in costume which may be described as a cross 
between the apparel of a Turkish Pacha and a stage 
Richard HI., 1 made my bow as ‘ Victor Helareux 
the Fire-king, who has performed with great 
applause before the crowned heads of Europe.’ 
In this character I ‘ swallowed’ handfuls of tow and 
vomited smoke and flames from my mouth. This 
trick is easy of performance, and though not dan¬ 
gerous is very disagreeable to the performer. Then 
followed my feat of drinking boihng oil; which in 
its turn was followed by a draught of molten lead; 
and my performance was concluded by a dance, 
which I performed with my bare feet on a red-hot 
bar of iron, which I also, in an incandescent state, 
passed along my bare arms and legs, and licked 
with my tongue. The ‘drinking’ of the boiling oil, 
in which I used to dissolve before the audience a 
rod of metal, and the drinking of the molten lead, 
were simple and harmless tricks ; and have, as far 
as my memory serves me, both been described and 
explained in the early e^tions of the Boy’s Own 
Book, a copy of which was my constant companion 


thirty years ago and more. The iron bar p^orm- 
once uecessitates the employment of a mixture 
of chemicals, with which the parts exposed to 
the red-hot metal are anointed. If the bar is 
not up to red-heat, the feat is dangerous, as the 
chemicals will not act. The dancing on the bar 
mpst be gone through rapidly, the heel of the foot 
never resting for a moment on the iron. 

My acrobatic and fire-king feats 1 have loim 
since discontinued, and for many years ray sworct 
swallowing has been subordinate to the less 
romantic business by which I gain my living. 
Still I am an old showman at heart, and look back 
with a melancholy pleasure to the days when I 
wandered about in gipsy fashion hoothing and 
tenting. 

A RESTORED KEEPSAKK 

LotJGR SwinLT, a harbour in the north of Ireland, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its scenery; but though, 
when inside the lough, the anchorage is safe, the 
entrance to the harbour is a very difficult and 
dangerous one, the coast being what is called iron- 
hound, and there being several reefs of rocks near 
the shore quite or partially covered by the sea. 

The entrance to Lough Swilly is now protected 
by lighthouses, one on Fannet Point, and another 
on Dunree Head; and the various reefs and shoals 
are marked by buoys in such a manner as to render 
the entrance to the harbour safe. Formerly it was 
not so. 

In the year 1811 the Saldanha frigate, Captain 
Paokenham, was stationed in Lough Swilly as 
guardship; her usual anchorage was off the little 
town or rather village of Buucrana; but from time 
to time she weighed anchor, and cruised for a few 
days round the coast of the County Donegal She 
had been stationed in Lough Swilly so long that 
some of the officers’ wives had come to reside at 
Buncrana ; one or two of the oflicers and several 
of the men had even married in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and all had made friends with the gentry 
and other inhabitants of the surrounding country. 

Early on the morning of the Hth of Hovember 
the Saldanha left the moorings off Buncrana for 
a three days’ cruise round the coast; but though 
the morning was fine and bright, about noon the 
weather became dark and lowering; and before 
the short November day closed, a fearful tempest 
raged over sea and land. That stonn is still 
remembered as the ‘Saldanha Storm and some 
old folks can recount the sad story of the anxious 
hearts that beat, and eyes that watched through 
blinding spray and rain for the lights of the 
returning ^p. They were seen at la8t,^not ftom 
Buncrana, but from the opposite shore, nearer 
the mouth of the lough, rapidly drifting into 
Ballymastocker Bay, along the strand of which 
the Fannet people eagerly thronged. In this bay 
there is a dangerous reef of ro(^8, and on it the 
ship was seen to strike. If a mighty cry went up, 
or if any effort was mode to save the doom^ 
vessel, no one can now telL Of that gallant crew, 
one man only reached the shore alive. Him, ftie. 
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vild people (half-wreckers) placed across a horse, 
^ter fpvmg him a draught oi whisky; but whether 
it was done in ignorance or in order to hasten his 
endi, could not be proved; suffice it to say, that 
before he could be taken from the strand to one 
of the country cabins, he died. Many bodies came 
ashore from time to time, and were reverently 
buried in the old churchyard of Rathmullan, 
where the mrave and monument can still l>e seen. 
It is told that there were three widows that night 
in one house in Buncrana, two ladies and their 
servant 

Years passed by; and when the winter storms 
swept Lough Swiuy, part of the sunken wreck of 
the jSaWaT^o would burst up, and the yellow sands 
of Ballymastocker Bay be strewn with fragments 
of her planks and various relics of the unhappy 
crew. Tbe night of the 6—7th January 1839 was 
marked by another mighty hurricane as bad, the 
old men said, as the' Smdanha Storm ; ’ and in the 
morning, when the coast-guards made their rounds, 
the shores of the bay were strewn from end to 
end with timbers and broken chests, the last of 
the SaldaTiha. 

Among other articles, one of the coast-guanis- 
men found and brought to his officer’s wile a 
little worked case, such as ladies used to call 
a thread-paper. It was beautifully made and 
stitched, and still contained some skeins of sewing- 
silk and a few rusty needles. On the back were 
embroidered three initials. I remember the lady, 

Mrs H-, shewing it to me; and child as I was 

at the time, I grieved for the sad heart of the 
embroideress whose loving fingers bod set the 
stitches. 

More than twenty years passed away; Mrs 

H- , who hod returned to live in Scotland, 

and had been left a widow, was spending a few 
days in the country-house of friends in one of 
the southern sliires., Among the guests was a 
young gentleman to whom she took a {>articalar 
fancy. One evening the conversation turned on 
Iremd and Irish scenery, and Lough Swilly 
was mentioned. Her yormg friend seemed much 
interested, asked some questions about it, and 
presently said that his mother had lost a brother 
many years before in Lough Swilly by the wreck 

of the Saldanha. Mrs H-related ml she knew 

of the circumstances, and finally said she bad in 
her woi^boz at the moment a relic of the ship; 
and taking out the thread-paper, asked the uncle’s 
name; which, strangely enough, was found to agree 
with the three ini^s embroidered on the little 
case. It further transpired that her young friend’s 
uncle had been a midshipman on board the ill-fated 
ship, and was his mother’s favourite brother. 

Mrs H-then put the little thread-case into 

his hand, and told him how she had become 
ossessed of it. ‘ And now,’ she added, ‘ take that 
omc to your mother; shew it to her, and ask her 
if she ever saw it before. Should she recognise it, 
she is very welcome to keep it. If it did not 
belong to her brother, let me have it agtdn.’ The 
gentleman left next morning for his home; and 

a few dajrs afterwards Mrs H - had a letter from 

him, saying that his mother had at once recog¬ 
nised it as her own work, given to her darling 
brother when he last had left his home. Surely 
this relic of one so loved and lost, thus restored 
after more than fifty years, muet have been as 
pr&ions as though it hatl been some costly jeweL 
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THE BEINTERMBNT OF JOHN HUNTBE. 

[From PoeiM and Battada, by Junes B. Fergnsson, son 
of Sir William Fergusson, Barb] 

To Frank Bnokluid, energetic proteoior of fish in parti¬ 
cular, and of all dumb-animal creation, editor of Land 
and Water, son of an eminent geologist a former Bean 
of Westminster, belongs the merit of having suggested 
that the remains of John Hunter should be deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. An order having been issued that 
all coffins should be removed from the vaults beneath the 
Church of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr Buokland thought 
of his great professional brother, long dead, and lying 
there with no * storied um or animated bust' to mark 
the spot; and in a short time bis generous zeal carried 
to a sucoossful issuo alt proceedings connected with the 
‘Beinterment of John Hunter.’ The plaoe selected is 
close below a stone that has the words ‘O rare Ben 
Jonson!’ and I may mention that, standing by the open 
grave, I held in my huid tho skull that once* contained 
the witty, learned brain of him who wrote the undying 
line about Shakspearc: 

He was not for an age, but for all time. 

Within the walls beneath whose shade 
The noblest of our land are laid, 

1 stood and watched due homage paid 
To genius bright— 

To one whose fame shall never fade 
Nor lose its light. 

John Hunter, ’mongst the chief of those 
Who study all the earthly woes 
That ’gainst ocr bodies frail are foes, 

And wound onr breast. 

Here in this Abbey finds repose 

And honoured rest. 

The resting-place that first he found 
No fame sufficient did redound, 

Though many worthy were aronnd, 

Most noble dust. 

‘Let’s place him here; ’ that sentence sound, 

All thought it just. 

Apd here he lies, the man whose fame 
Detraction ne’er can put to shame. 

Whose glory well his works con claim— 

His works that bear 
The impress of his mighty name 
And genius rare. 

In mysteries of creation’s plan, 

In study of his brother man, 

His mind all former minds outran. 

And for excelled, 

And by its strength and mighty span 
His views upheld. 

A Scot was Hunter, bright the hour, 

Wlicn Heaven first gave his spirit power 
To reach fair Science’ highest bower. 

And there remain. 

May present Scots, in ample shower. 

His fame sustain I 
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DERELICTS 

Has the idea ever occurred to any one that at all 
tiinea there are ships of one kind or other floating 
about at sea without a living creature on board ? 
They have been abandoned by their oflicers and 
crew in wliat seemed a hopeless condition. Some 
are dismantled and mere hulks. Some are .swim¬ 
ming keel upwards. Some are water-logged, but 
being laden with timber will not sink. There 
tliey arc tlriving hither and thither on the ocean, 
as wind and waves direct, a dread to the mariner, 
who may unawares come against them in the dark. 
We remember seeing an account of one of these 
derelicts, a.s they are called, being tallen in with 
alter having been abandoned for w'eeks. It was 
water-lof^ed up to the very deck, and sitting on a 
scrap of the expo.sed bulwarks was a poor cat, still 
alive, in the last degree of attenuation. Wc have 
often with commiseration thought of that acci¬ 
dentally deserted cat, its hunger, its misery, its 
hopelessness night and day in the midst of the 
dreary and .s 2 >acious ocean. How the creature 
iniist have been delighted when rescued from its 
floating ^trisou! Occasionally derelicts are taken 
in tow and brought into port, wiiere they are 
broken up, or if of any value, are reclaimed by 
owners, to whom they are delivered on a payment 
of ‘ salvage.’ 

We arc going to speak of a kind of derelicts out 
of ordinary experience. 

On the 17lli ol Seiitemhcr 185.'>, wdiile sailing 
in the American whaler Geurye Hi.nry, in Davis’s 
Strait, and when ahont forty miles from Cape 
Mercy, Captain Buddington descried a vessel 
having something peculiar in her appearance. No 
signals were hoisted, none ansu’eml, and no crew 
visible when he approached. Going on hoard, he 
found no living being in the ship; hut in the best 
cabin W'ere documents declaring the abandonment 
of the ship, and explaining the circumstances 
under which it had taken place. The wastrel, the 
treasure-trove, the lost-fouud, was the famous 
Resolute, whose story w’o shall tell presently. 

Jmrists and legislators have had to determine 


the ownershij) of property that seems for the 
time to belong to no om. Derelict is the lawyers’ 
name for such property, so far at anyrate as regards 
.abandoned ships. Where a crew merely rpiit their 
ship to obtain assistance, or for any other tempo¬ 
rary purpose, it is not derelict: they intend to 
return ; but when the master and crew abandon 
her without hope of recovery, she becomes owner¬ 
less for a time, an<l then Mis to the lot of the 
finder. Not necessarily to keej), however, hut, 
.as has been said, to hold ns a claim for salvage 
from the crown, the owners, or the under¬ 
writers. If the solitary ship is found near any 
coast, there is generally some claim put forth 
by the owner of the sea-shore, whether the 
owner be govemraent or ii 2 )rivate individual; 
hut wheu out in the open sea, far distant from 
land, international maritime law may have to 
settle the matter. In i)ractice, however, very little 
of this takes place; a ship really abandoned out 
ill mid-oeeaii is sehlom worth the expense of 
repair; the finders and .salvors rtigard it chiefly in 
the light of saleable old m.aterials; and the derelict, 
if it be taken in tow or otherwise navigated to port 
by its discoverers, usually finds its way into the 
hands of the sliip-hreakcr. 

A curious impiiiy it would be, How many aban¬ 
doned shijis are at this moment locked up in 
densely packed iee? No gi-eat difficulty will be 
felt ill understanding that derelicts have a peculiar 
history in the Arctic regions. Wlien a ship is left 
forlorn in any sea or oce.an, the probability is that 
fire or leakage has rendered the abandonment 
iiocossaTy as the only chance of escape for passen¬ 
gers and crew. Or it may be that the ship has 
been cast upon some coast or outlyii^ rock^ and 
so become tenantlcss. In the intricate channels of 
the frozen regions, on the contrary, a ship may be 
ill a sound condition, but so hopelessly hemmed 
in on all sides with huge floes and fields of ice, 
that the crew would have exhausted all their 
food and necessaries of life before liberation cejmes; 
they quit the luckless vessel, and wend their waji 
by sledge or by boat to regions of civilisation. 

Many of the illustrative instances of this kind 
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of derelict are exceedingly interesting. In 1821 
lieutenants Parry and Lyon, in tlio Fury and 
Hecla, encountered such terrible difficulties that 
the fiist-nained ship was nipped and then wi-eckcd; 
the crew fortunately W’ere able to reach the 
Hecla, which after a time returned )iouie with 
a double company of officers and men. The 
Fury was derelict, but not the stores, as we shall 
presently see. In 1829 Captains John and James 
Boss started on the expedition which was destined 
to lost till 1833. What they suffered during four 
Buccessive winters, their narrative told in moving 
terms. They lost their ship, and would in all 
probability have perished from stai-vation, had it 
not been that they were able to reach Fury Beach, 
and there aVail themselves of the provisions which 
the wrecked Fury had on board. This ship, as 
well as that which had been under tlie Bosses, 
probably fell to pieces by degrees, in a grave of 
ice or water or both. 

Poor Sir John Franklin’s fate will always be 
bound up in our recollection with that of the 
Erebus and Terror. It is pretty generally known 
to our readers that those two ships l(Jft England in 
1845, under Captains Crozier and Fitzjanies, with 
Franklin in supreme command over botli; that they 
wintered near the south-east entrance of Wellington 
Choimel; and that -when the summer heat of 184(> 
had sufficiently melted the ice, they proceeded 
south through Begent Inlet to the west side of King I 
William Land. They were hopelessly and helplessly 
iced in for the remainder of that year, all through 

1847, and on into 1848. Poor Franklin succumbed 
to illues.s, anxiety, cold, and disease, and died 
on the 11th of June 1847. Seeing no hojw of 
extricating the shi 2 )s, and woni down by every 
kind of privation, Crozier and Fitzjames aban¬ 
doned the EtAus and Terror on the 26th of April 

1848, accompanied by the remainder of both crews 
—mimbering in all somewhat over one hundred 
souls. ,How many of them reached King Willkm 
Land and Montreal Island, in sledges or on fool, 
we shall probably never know; but certain it is 
that not one of the hapless men was ever again 
seen by Europeans; whether any of the Eskimo met 
them or saw them, is douhtfuL There were the 
two deserted ships, left to fate to decide whether 
they would ever again be liberated from tlieir icy 
home, and enabled to render useful service. 
Rumonrs were communicated in later years by 
the Eskimo to some whaling crews that two shi 2 >s 
had been iced up for several winters; supposed 
to have been the Erebw and Terror. 

In 1850 Captain M'Clure commenced the famous 
voyage which, though it led to the abandonment 
of the good ship Investigator, enabled him to be the 
first commander who really effected the North-west 
Passage. (Wliether he was the first to discover it, 
is a question on which much controversy has 
arisen,) Sailing down the Atlantic to Cape Horn, 
2 IP the Pacific to Bellring’s Strait, and through 
Uie Frozen Sea to Banks Land, he there passed 
three frightfully severe winters, from the autumn 


of 1850 to the spring of 1853. There he quitted 
his trusty but ice-bound ■ ship; and there, so far 
as human testimony goes, the Imestigator still is, 
in Mercy Bay. In imminent perU of starvation, 
M'Clure and bis gallant crew were compelled to 
this abandonment; they sledged over the ice 
to Melville Island, where fortunately they met 
with another expedition, and safety was insured. 
This other expedition, the most remarkable of all 
for derelict, comes next for notice. 

Sir Edward Belcher, at a time when the public 
anxiety about the unknown fate of Franklin was 
most intense, w:is in 1852 placed in command of 
an expedition more complete than any that had 
been previously despatched to those regions. It 
comprised the Resolute under Captain Kellett, the 
Intrepid under Captain M'Olintocfc, the Pioneer 
under Captain Sherard Osborn, the Assistance 
under Belcher himself, and two or three auxiliary 
vessels. We have not here to tell how' it arose 
that the ships made few or no discoveries, and 
disappointed the governmetit in more ways than 
one. The slodgings, however, were splendid ; and 
it was a joy to all that the expedition brought 
M'Clure and his ci-ow safely back to their nutive 
land. Never w'ero officers more deeply disap¬ 
pointed than when Belcher commanded them, 
one after another, to abandon their ships in 1851. 
He had been out two winters ; some of the ships 
had been long ice-hound ; and the sense he enter¬ 
tained of his responsibility im])el]ed hiiti to adopt 
a step which certainly could not have been u(ioi>ted 
willingly. He ordered Kellett to abandon the 
immovable Eeiolute, M'Cliutock the Intrepid, and 
Sherard Osborn the Pioneer; he liiiuscu aban¬ 
doned the Assistance; and tho officers and crews 
of all four shijis obtained a passage to England in 
such other vessels as happened to be available in 
the autumn of 1854. Not only so, but they Also 
brought witli them M'Clure and the crew of the 
Investigator (as denoted in tho last jiaragraph). 
Out of these five abandoned ships four have 
never, so far as we arc aware, been since seen by 
Europeans. They may perchance be iced up still, 
or have fallen to ineces by repeated shocks from 
masses of ice loosened during the brief summers. 
One at Mercy Bay in Banks Land, two off the shores 
of Melville Island, two in Wellington Channel - 
such were the localities of the derelicts. Pcrhajis 
some future explorers will toll us something of 
four of these brave old weather-beaten craft, of 
which, for more than twenty years, we have known 
nothing. 

Not so concerning the fifth. And here wo aro 
brought to the deeply interesting episode of 
derelict briefly indicated at the beginning of this 
paper. Judging from such facts as appe.ir reliable, 
it is probable that the ice around the Resolute 
loosened somewhat during the autumn of 1854 ; 
that she was drifted slowly by the current until 
another winter nipped her, and hold her ice-boimd 
at some point nearer the entrance to Baffin’s Boy; 
that slie was again loosened in the summer of 
1855, and drifted leisurely down Davis’s Strait to 
the point where Captain Buddington espied the 
wanderer. Two facts are certainly known: that the 
distance drifted could not have been less than a thou¬ 
sand miles, from Melville Island through Barrow 
Strait, Lancaster Sound, and Baffin’s Bay to Davis’s 
Strait; and that four hundred and seventy-four 
days elapsed between the abandonment and the 
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recovery. The tough old ship was still sound; a 
little water had entered the hold, and a few peii^- 
able articles had decayed, but in other respects the 
Eesolute appeared not much the worse for her 
I strange voyage. 

When the English government heard of this 
remarkable recovery of the old weather-beaten 
craft, they at once waived any right or claim they 
may have had to it, and surrendered it to Captain 
Buddington and his crew as the salvors. After 
nearly a year had -elapsed since the recovery, an 
Act of Congress was pmsed, empowering the 
United States government to expend forty thou¬ 
sand dollars (about eight thousand pounds) in the 
purchase of the ship and its trappings frona the 
fortunate finders, and the presentation of it to 
England as a graceful act on the part of the Great 
Eepublio. Tlie plan was excellently carried into 
effect. In one of the American navy yards the 
Eesolute Vas thoroughly overhauled, the defects 
repaired, all the equipments and stores replaced— 
even the officers’ books, pictures, and miscellaneous 
articles returned exactly to the places they had 
occupied in the cabins. Captain Hartstein, of the 
United States navy, was commissioned to bring 
the ship to England. He arrived near Cowes 
shortly before the close of the year 185(5; the 
()ueen, the Prince Consori, and other members of 
the royal family went on board and inspected 
the old Kcmitute. The inyal visitors having taken 
their departure, the vessel was towed into Ports¬ 
mouth harbour amid much gay ceremonial, and was 
handed over to the authorities of the dockyard. 
Early in 1857 Captain Hartstein and his com¬ 
panions returned to America. It is mortifying to 
liavc to read that, owing to sortie liiggfirdlincss 
ill the Admiralty, or perhajrs more correctly that 
want of sentiment in English ollicials, we gave a 
shabby return for a graceful act. I'he Eesolute 
should have been maintained ns a memento of a 
most rcmarkuble episode, even if not actually 
employed in further service ; instead of this, the 
ship was dismantled ami converted into a mere 
hulk! 

Another derelict was the Advance. This vessel, 
provided by the munificence of an American 
merchant, Mr Grinuell, wa.s phtced under the 
command of Dr Kane, and sent northward in 1853 
to search for Franklin. Kane made an historically 
famous progress up Smith Sound to such a latitude 
as to bring that route into favour among Arctic 
explorers. The return journey was, however, a 
• terrible one. After two winterings in the ice ho 
abandoned his poor ship in April 1856, and made 
a three mouths’ sledge-journey to the Danish 
settlements in Greenland. Has the Advance ever 
been seen by later explorers ; has it been iced up 
for twenty-two years ; or have shocks and nippiugs 
shattered it to fragments ? 

The Polaris, coimccted with an American expe¬ 
dition, was abandoned in October 1872, and the 
officers and crew returned to the United States by 
. boats. Storms, driftings, and other calamities led 
to a division of the crew into two parties. One 
worked their way down Davis’s Strait, or were 
drifted thither, and were picked up in April 1873 
by the' Tigress, off the coast of Labrador; the 
others, making boats out of some of tlie timbers of 
the Polaris, managed to reach the eastern side of 
Baffin’s Bay, where they were picked up by the 
Ravenscraig whaler in the autumn of the same 


year. The poor Polaris scarcely desajrei the name 
of a derelict; for only portions of a hull were 
left stranded on a coast of the icy sea 

One more example, and this also from the Arctic 
regions. In 1872 the Austrians did excellent work 
in furtherance of maritime research by fitting out 
a private expedition in the small ship Tegetthoff, 
under the management of Lieutenants Weypreoht 
and Payer. Instead of taking the Baffin’s Bay and 
Smith Sotmd route, the Tegetthoff coasted round 
Norway to Nova Zembla, and wintered off that 
island. Instead of being frae to sail in the follow¬ 
ing summer, the ship was fast locked in an ice-floe 
from which she oonla not be extricated, and drifted 
when the floe drifted. Luckily the drift was just 
in the direction which tlte explorers wished to 
go, almost due north. They came most unex¬ 
pectedly to a group of islands until then totally 
unknown, the largest of which they named Franz 
Josef Lmd, in honour of the Emperor of Austria. 
They wintered in the high latitude of eighty-one 
degrees nortli, and made excellent sledgc-expe- 
ditioas in the spring of 1874, an account of 
which, together with other interesting details, was 
given last month in this Journal. Betnming 
to the Tegetthoff, they found her still immovably 
fixed in the ice. A prospect of exhausted stores 
and provisions led to a resolution to abandon the 
shij>; this was done in the summer; and a boat- 
voyage of three months brought tho hardy adven¬ 
turers to the mainland in the autumn of the same 
year. We cannot help fancying that the aban¬ 
doned ship will one day fall into friendly] hands ; 
and if it does, the salvors will find many interest¬ 
ing things on hoard; for the crew brought away 
as little as j>ossiblo with them, in order not to 
overload the boats. Meanwhile the Tegetthoff is 
‘ waiting till called for.’ 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER IX,—ARTHUR THAFPOED’S CHIVALRY. 

When the first hurry and excitement was over, I 
found that the duties I had to perform were any¬ 
thing but arduous in a house like Mr Farrar’s. I 
had only to see the genteel solemn undertaker, 
and give him a carte hlamdie to furnish the beat 
—out of respect for what I knew would bo Mr 
Farrar’s wishes, I did not add, ‘and the plainest’ 
—as it is becoming good taste to do. It was equally 
dasy to arrange with the milliners and dressmakers, 
&c. They all seemed to know precisely what the 
size of the house required, and assured me in a 
few hushed words that everything should be in the 
best taste, and the servants’ mourning all that was 
proper for such an occasion ; every shade of differ¬ 
ence in position being duly considered. Moreover, 
the question of my own mourning, wli{^ had 
somewhat puzzled me, was settled upon at once, 
in a way which would have not a little amused me 
had the occasion been a different one. ‘Friend 
staying in the house—chaperon of Miss Farrar’s— 
everything would be found quite correct.’ 

During the next few days, Lilian did not allude 
to the revelation made by her dying fethTer. I 
believe she was at the time too much absorbed , 
in griot to be able to realise anything l)eyond 
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the one fact that she had lost him. Mr Farrar 
had been a loving indulgent father; and though 
for the first fifteen years of her life she had seen 
very little of him, that little hod Bhown her all 
that was best in his nature, and given her faith in 
him. 

On coming to live at the great palace ho had 
built, she found herself treated like a princess in a 
fairy tale, surrounded with luxury, the richest 
gifts showered upon her, a host of attendants ready 
to obey her slightest whim, and above all, the 
orthodox Prince Charming to lay his heart at her 
feet. It was natural enough that her grief should 
be strong for the loss of the father, to whom she 
owed all this ; as well as a love which was itself 
stronger and deeper than is lavished upon all 
daughters., 

I did not attempt auy commonplaces in the 
way of condolence ; just in a quiet, undemonstra¬ 
tive way made her feel that a friend was near, and 
trusted to the first terrible anguish wearing itself 
out. With poor Mrs Tipper it was different, 
though I knew her grief was in its way just as 
genuine as Lilian’s. 1 saw that it did her real good 
to moan and cry, and talk over her brother’s 
goodness, generosity, wonderful cleverness, and 
so forth ; and fully indulged her when she .and 
I were alone. I am glad to believe that I u as of 
some service to both in the time of need. 

Mr Farrar had no immediate relations to be 
bidden to the funeral. Mrs Tipper hesitatingly 
mentioned something about a cousin in the ‘green¬ 
grocery line;' but presently opined that x>crhaps’ 
‘dear Jacob’ might object; .and he was dropped out 
of notice. Major Maitland, Lilian’s uncle on her 
mother’s side, u’ho promised to attend ‘ if pos¬ 
sible ;’ Arthur Trafford ; Robert AVentworth; and 
the doctor and lawj’er, were to bo the followers 
at the funeral. 

1 saw more of Arthur Trafford during that week 
of seclusion than I liad previon-sly done ; and I 
was more than ever dissatisfied with him. For the 
first few days, Lilian kept her room, almost pros¬ 
trate from the shock -which had come upon her at a 
time when she was so entirely unprqiared. 1 think 
too that it would have appeared to her almost like 
irreverence for the dead to listen to love-speeches 
just then. Nevertheless, she might have been 
expected to turn to him for comfort, and 1 thought 
it significant that she did not do so. I acted os 
messenger between them ; and if 1 had Lad a very 
high opinion of Arthur Trafford before, I should 
have lost it now. The one only thing I could see 
in him to respect was his love for Lilian. It was 
not his lack of love for her, but his too evident 
love for something else, which offended me. It 
might be that I was not .marked ‘dangerous’ in his 
estimation, now that circumstances -were altered, 
and that therefore he was more unguarded with 
me. I can only say ho appeared to vorjr great 
disadvantage under the new aspect of affairs. In 
our first interview after Mr Farrar’s death, I saw 
that he was thinking n great deal more of the 
large fortune which would revert to Lilian than 
anything besides. 

‘So I hear there is no will, Mias Haddon ? ’ 

‘ You have nia<le inquiries already then ! ’ was 
my mental comment. 1 knew that the fact was 
not-public property yet, and that he must have 
taken some pains to find it ont. 

‘I heheve not, Mr Trafford,’ I coldly returned. 


But my coldness was not of the slightest import¬ 
ance. He was too much absorbea in the one 
thought to notice my manner of speaking. 

‘ And Lilian inherits without restrictions of any 
kind. Just the kind of man to have made all 
sorts of unpleasant complications—meant to do it 
too—and now my darling is unfettered ! ’ 

And in his Ratification, he so for forgot the 
convenances ns to whistle softly to himself, whilst 
he carefully readjusted one of Nasmyth’s little 
gems, which hung slightly aslant upon the wall 

‘She says she knows how much you are sym- 
jiathisiug with her just now, Mr Traftbrd,’ 

lie coloured to his temples as. he replied: ‘ Of 
course I am, Miss Haddon. It’s—^it’s a great loss, 
make the best of it, to an onl^ child ; and it came 
upon her so suddenly, poor girl.' Adding, a little 
consciously (I daresay it was not pleasant to have 
me silently eyeing him as I was doing), ‘ Tell her, 
please, that 1 am longing to do what I may to 
comfort her—beg her, for my sake to keep up. It 
will never do to let her get low and desponding, 
you know, llers is a nature of the tendril kind— 
so entirely dependent upon those she loves.’ 

‘ I do not think so, Mr Trafford ; and I do not 
think that those site loves will find it so. At any- 
rate, she docs not give me the idea of being weal:.’ 

‘I meant only the kind of delicacy which ac¬ 
companies refinement, and which is so charming 
in a woman. Miss Haddon ;’ adding a little more 
pointedly than was necessary, I thought: ‘ such 
fragility as arouses the chivalry of men.’ 

‘ As the chivalry is dying out, I must hope that 
the exciting cause is getting scarcer, Mr TraH'ord.’ 

We eyed each other a moment, and then tacitly 
.agreed for an armed truce. 1 left him, and went 
to Lilian’s room with lagging steps and a heavy 
heart. 

‘Arthur feels it terribly,’ she said, lifting her 
eyes to mine ns I entered the room; fortunately 
for me, taking it as a matter of course that he did. 

‘ Dear papa was so good to him.’ 

‘He hopes you will bear up for his sake, dear 
Lilian.’ 

‘ I will, indeed I will. Tell him he shall not 
find me scllish by-aud-by.’ 

Still no allusion to the one subject which was 
engro.ssing all my thoughts. It was not until the 
evening after the funeral that she approached it, 
and then she waited until she and 1 were tdone, 
before doing so. Flushing painfully, aud with 
downcast eyes, she hesitatingly begun: ‘ Have 
yon been thinking ot^—of wnat dear papa told 
us—that night, Mary ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear, I have; a great deal.’ 

‘ I am so thankful that you and you only were 
present’ She paused a few moments, and I tried 
to help her. 

‘ I think that there is no doubt—^you have a 
sister, and that the packet, which I have taken 
care of, is intended for her, Lilian.’ Taking it 
from my desk, I shcwal her the words on it in her • 
father’s handwriting: ‘ Quarter’s allowance due 
24th for Mari.an ; ’ with an address, ‘ Mrs Pratt, 
Green Street, Islington.’ 

‘ Marian ! Ye.s; that was the name,’ she mur¬ 
mured. 

‘ I have since found out that she was bom three 
or four years before Mr Farrar was married to 
your mother, Lilian.’ 
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A brif^ht hope sprang to her eyes. * Perhaps her* confidence ; hut shp did hesitate about telling 
he was married before, Mary ? ’ her lover, until it ■would be too late to undo what 

‘I do not think that is likely, or it would be was done, though she would ndt acknowledge so 
known. But I know you will none the less do much. 

what is just and right,’ ‘Very well, dear; we will go together as soon as 

‘I shall all the more do what is right—I owe her you feel quite equal to it. We might go up to 
so much more. If uTong has "been done, it is for town by the twelve o’clock train some morning, 
me to make what reparation I can. And—Mary, and take a cab front the terminus to Islington.’ 
try to always remember how anxious ho was ‘ I am equal to it now, Mary ; and I shall not 
to ’— She broke- down ; an expression in her rest until we have been.’ 

face which shewed how deep was the wound I saw that nothing would be gained by delay— 

which her loving, sensitive nature had received, her anxiety would only increase, and therefore 

Her grief was so much the harder to bear, for promptly acceded. 

the knowledge that her dead was less perfect ‘ Shall we say to-morrow, Lilian ? ’ 

than she had believed him to be. She was ‘ Yes, please.’ 

already obliged to plead for him. I (mietly m.ade the necessary arrangements ; and 

I knew that fragile as she looked, and tender just before we were setting forth, told Mrs Tipper 
and yielding as she had hitherto seemed, it arose that Lilian and I were going to town upon busi- 
more from humUity at finding herself blessed as ness, and that we would tell her all about it on 
ordinary mortals rarely are, than from any lack of our return. She was very easily satisfied; falling in 
strength. We had not seen the best of Lilian with my opinion that it could do Liliart no harm, 
Farrar yet. Least of all, did her lover know her. and might do her good, to bo obliged to take some 
Already I could have given a better reason for interest in the outside world ; too single-minded 
loving her than he could have done. to suspect more than the words told her. Single- 

She was musing over the address: ‘ Mrs Pratt, minded! The rarest and best quality I have 
Green Street, Islington.’ ‘ Is that where—my known during my checkered life—the one quality 
sister is staying, do you think, Mary ? Would it above nil others which I have learned to respect, 
not be better to go there ?’ is single-mindedness. It may not always accorn- 

‘ Would yon like me to go for you, Lilian ?’ pany large intellect, though I believe the very 
For a moment she looked not a little relieved largest is never without it, and it is rather looked 
by the suggestion ; but after a little reflection, down upon by the world in general. Single-minded 
appeared to put the temptation to avail lierself of people are proverbially the butts of the Talley- 
it, aside. • ■ rands of society; though the latter are more fre- 

‘ Not if I ought to go myself. Do you think that qnently baffled by them than they are willing to 
I ought to do so, Mary ? ’ ■ mlow. 

I replied with a question : ‘What do you intend I saw what the effort cost Inlign—how painfully 
to do when you have found Marian ’ (sister did not she shrank from doing what she nevertheless 
come readily to my Ups, and I used the name would not ollo-w herself to depute another to do— 
instead), ‘ my darling 1 ’ as she sat with me white and still in the railway 

‘ Ask her to come to live here, and do all I can carriage. It did me real good to see her rise to the 
to make up for the wrong done to her mother’—in occasion in this way; and it bore out my pre- 
a low, but clear and decided tone. viously formed opinion of her capability. I was 

Even at that moment, with her grief so fresh also glad to fed that I was of .some litUe use to 
upon her, though it cost her a sharp agony to use her. Respecting the result of our errand I was 
the word, she called it a ‘wrong.’ But although not so much at ease. What was this sister? Would 
my sympathies were entirely with her, I thought she be found worthy the devotion and seLf-sacrifice 
it right to remind her of one thing. of such as Lilian ? .and if not, would it be given the 

‘ 'There is the possibility that she may not bo the latter to see that it would be unwise to bring her 
kind of companion you would desire to have to Fairview ? Until I saw the sister, I would 
always with you, Lilian.’ make no attempt to bias Lilian’s judgment, trust- 

‘ 1 want to do right, Mary,’ she replied, putting ing more to her instinct than my own wisdom 
my little attempt at sophistry aside. in the matter. Moreover, although I knew that 

I nevertheless made one nrore litUo feeble pro- Mrs Tipper would easily enough be brought to see 
test on the side of expediency. ‘There are your aunt that right was right, I was by no means so sure 
and Mr Trafford also to be considered, you know.’ that Arthur Trallbrd would be found eijually 
‘ I want to do what is right,’ she repeated. In amenable. Even .should he approve of Lilian’s 
her faith and inexperience, she had no misgivings recognition of a strange sister, he was' not at 
as to their concurrence in all that was right; or if all likely to approve of her being bror^ht to 
she had doubts with regard to one, she would not reside at Fairview. I knew that ne meant to 
allow so much to herself. press fpr an early marriage ; and I knew that he 

‘ Therefore I think you ought not to make up was not the man to take kindly to thtf idea of 
your mind too decidedly as to what it will be right a stranger living ■with them, whatever her claims 
to do, until you have seen her—then perhaps you might be. But I kept my doubts and fears to 
might trust to your instincts.’ myself; preserving a calm face for Lilian’s- eyes. 

‘ And, Maiy,’ she said, a little consciously, ‘ I More than once the thought crossed my mind that 
think I would rather not name it to any one but the daughter he had only designated as * Marian ’ 
you, until everything is settled. We can explain might be married, and was in met the Mrs Pratt to 
to auntie and Arthur afterwards, you know.’ whom the address on the packet referred. In such 

I believed that auntie was included to make it case, it would he easy enough to do right with- 
appeor less personal. She would not have hesitated out bringing about aw unideasant complicatidhs. 
a moment about taking the desvr little lady into The address seemed, 1 fancied, to unheate a poor 
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neighbourhood; and if ^ Ifwian ’ should prove to says Young. And commenting on the same inoon- 
he ue wife of a struggling man, a portion Mr glstency, Pope sings: 


Eaitar’s wealth could not m better employed than 
in giving hiin son^ aatastnao^ 


Created half to rise and half to fall. 

Great lord erf aH things^ ytt a piey to all ; 
Sole judge of tsn^ endlMS error horled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 


• Jl A.3IC O'lT MAN. Sole judge oi trji™, “«eniuws error nnriea, 

. — ' ' !; , .-'•.•'I >«,' . ... - The slorv, jest, and riddle of the world. 

Tra of thought may be termed the 6 r>i 

work lives, and form an imperishable ^ modem poet, Swinburne, follows still on fhe 

monumaJli of their wisdom. It would be imagined gjmjg ^n prose: ‘ After all, man is man; he 
that nothing then would be easier than to string and he is not good; by no means 

them together like beads upon a string to produce ^ |jy jjo means black as a cool; 

a book of great value a^nd beauty. Without some g^riped, dubious.’ These 

wisdom, however, on the part of the collector, or j curiously similar in three such different 

at aU events, an i^tfU'gent symi«thy to c^- ht the dreams of 

not ^ done, though it has been often tried, with of our species; but at the same 

much effect. Indeed, some of the rtnpidest works corroborate the 

rappeared ^ ^ gggy„,o 

under the title of‘B^uties,’* Selections,’;ba^ in the present state of our knowledge that there 
&c., and have mjumd as far as possible the memo- permanent improvement in the 

ries of those peatmen whom it was their objec intellectual faculties of man.’ 

to embalm. To ‘form a collection’ from natural depressing state- 

history it is requisite that a man should not only pi.ilosopher has ever made ; but it seems 

possess the arUolM in question but know hqw to ^ contradicted by an even still 

f ^ ’• greater name. ‘I have long felt,’ says Mill, ‘that 

knowledge of this kind is almost as necessary to ?. ... . , . “ j ,, 1,1 

one who would collect the wisest thoughts ot the tendency to regard all the markwl 

wisest thinkers. In Muman Nature,* by Mr ^tmeUons of human charecter as innate and in 
Mitchell, we have a little volume, which if not the mam indelible is one of the chief hindrances 

_ P . : . , i. iu L 4. u 1 xTli, 1*1 L- L to the rational treatment of great social questions. 

perfect, u at least the best book of the kina which , . 4. *. 11- n i / l 

t , *. T4. j 1 *1. 4'*i and* one of the great •etumblins-hlocks to human 

has come under our notice. It deals, as the title . 4.. ^ xi av ^ j i. r 

_ ij . 1 ‘4.1, 1 L* 1. ^ 4. aL 4. improvement.* On the other hand, a thinker of 

would imply, with only one subject, but that one * ,, . t, * n 1 • * t 

of great extent, and of the most paramount import- f sort, Francs Ga ton, exclaims : I 

ance to us-namely, Ourselves. It makes no pre- no patience with the hypothesis, occacona ly 
tence of stating a^ dogmatic truth, but sinlply 

gives the utteiaices of th^ who hav?devotedti;cir children te be good that babies 

Uves to finding the truth. Often at variance and Pretty much alike, and that to sole 

sometimes in direct opposition to one another, differen^s between boy and 

toy are nevertheless almost all worthy of regard ; 

/ - .aL 4.L 1 -Iv moral effort. Where philosophers thus diner, we 

and since they concern themselves with our own , , 4.14. 1.4. 4.!, 

pietcud to Buy which IS true; but there 

* virtues, vices, manners, iolues, suucntiss, interests, . ^*^ 1 . . *. %_ • • 

and duties.’ can scaicelv faU to command onr ^ ^ opimon would suggest 

imd duties, can scarcely laU to command our 

attention. _._ ,i _ _ar._» /‘.n 1_a.*,_....u_t 


T 1 is 'x* r HiT L- 1 ’ 1 XT. views if carried to their full length would approach 

In to definitions of Slankind, m general, to ^ 

vmety stnk^ one at l^t as much as the ingenuity. and Sonkey: 

* Man TB B. Tmf»TVM*Aam •' • r.hA rnniriTKV nnimni ?' * thA ® f ,/ 


‘ Man is a microcosm‘ the cooking animal‘ the 
animal that makes exchanges;’ ‘to animal tot 
midces tools, &c.’ They all appear, notwithstanding 


Doing is a deadly thing; doing ends in death. 
Oliver WendeU Holmes has described to various 


their generd aeoeptauM, as more or less affected, jj^tellects of man (but without going into to 
steamed, and incomprehe^va What, asks Pascal, ^g^ditary question) with as much wit as truth: 
IS to utility of even Plato^ definition of man; .Qne-story intellecte, two-story intellects, three- 
« An animal mth two le^ without feathers ?” Does g,, i; ^tg, 

a man lose his humanity by losing his legs ? or beyond their facte are one-story 

I A Two-stoiy men compare, reason, genendise. 

Jr’ phdosoph® M fold of ^ collecto« 08 weH a^ 

another. But when we pa« from to defimf^n Three-story men idealise, imagine, 

t^e moral desenpteon of to human rao^ the ^ggj comes fiom iLvc 

and tot among wholly ^ gj^ ji ^ ^ 

different types oi mind. incapable of dear statement, and with 


How poor! how rich I how abject! how august! 
How complicate! how wonderful I is man, 

* ffuman Nature; a Moeair of Sayinge, Maueime, 
,Opiniim», and Sefiectioru on Life and Character. By 
Itevid MitchelL Smith, Elder, & Co. 


j small power of consecutive reasoning, hut full of 
light, if sometimes rather bare of furniture, in the 
attics.' 

The desire to lay field to field and honse to 
house has been to min of Aime great minds; hut 








MAN ON MAN. 


it is ^'('uerally an attribute of the smalL A few 
have almost no other vice save that of acquisitive¬ 
ness. A whole nation indeed is said to be cna»oter- 
ised by It. ‘ The Dutch,’ writes John Foster, ‘ seem 
very liappy and comfortable, certainly ,• but it i< the 
happiness of animals. In vain do you look among 
them for the*sweet breath of hope and advance¬ 
ment. . . . There is gravity enough, but it is Ae 
gravity of a man who despises gaiefy, without being 
able to rise by contemplation. The love of money 
always creates a certain coarseness in the morm 
texture, either of a nation or an individuab’ This 
last remark has certainly an application on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is true that Goethe 
says that ‘English pride is invulnerable, because it 
is based on the majesty of money ;’_but he does 
not refer to the mean desire of gain. _ He has 
elsewhere indeed expressed himself with some 
favour on the national character; ‘ Is it then 
derivation, or their soil, or their free constitution, 
or national educatiou—who can tell !—but it is 
a fact that the English appear to have the advantage 
of many other nations. There is in them nothing 
turned and twisted, and no half-measures and 
after-thoughts. Whatever they are, they are 
always eornyhle men. Sometimes they are com¬ 
plete fools, I grant you; but even their folly is 
a folly of some substance and weight’ 

The opinions of man on women are, as might 
be expected, even more various than those pro¬ 
nounced upon their own sex. Hut even these are 
not without a certain congruity. It is rare to find 
a complete ‘ irrecoticilahle,’ sucli as John Kpox, 
who thus delivers himself; ‘ To promote a woman 
to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire, above 
any realm, nation, or city, is repugnant to natur^ 
contumely to God, a thing most contrary to His 
revealed will and approved ordinance ; and finally, 
it is the subversion of good order, of all equity and 
justice.’ This would be now thought little short 
of treason ; but there is no doubt that Knox had a 
certain particular queen in bis mind when he mode 
those very strong observations. Among the French 
philosophers, there is a wonderful unanimity con¬ 
cerning the fair sex, and not altogether in accord¬ 
ance with the proverbial gallantry of their nation. 

La Bruy ere says: ‘Women for the most part 
have no principles, as men understand the word. 
They are guided by their feelings, and have full 
fiiitli in their guide. Their notions of propriety 
and impropriety, right and wTong, they get from 
the little world embraced by their anections.’ 
Alphonse Karr says: ‘Never attempt to prove 
anything to a woman : she believes ouly according 
to her feelings. Endeavour, tbeu, to please and 
persuade: she may yield to the person who reasons 
with her, not to his oiguments. She will listen 
to the strongest, the most unanswerable proofs, 
enough to silence an assembly of learned theo- 
Ic^ana; and when yon have done she will reply, 
with the utmost uiiconcetu, and in perfect good 
faith: “ Well, and what luui aU that to do with the 
matter V’ ’ 

It is probable that both these last philosophers 
were ‘ very much married’ No one, however, that 
is capable of anything Beyond a superficial judg¬ 
ment has ever imagined that the French have a 
genuine respect for women. Their sayings about 
them are very severe. ‘ Whenever two women form 
a friendship, it is merely a coalition against a third,’ 
writes Karr; and even BochcfoucauM confesses, 


‘ Most women care little about friendship; they 
find it insipid as soon as they have knowa what it 
is to love.’ ‘No woman is pleased,’ aase^'Octave 
Feuillet, ‘ at being told by a man thtfi; he lovaf her 
like a sisten’ At the 6E1I16 OUT' 
j:^ 080 ph«n give every credit to female 
tions. ‘ Do not flatter you^lf,’ says one, < 
yon have cdni^ed, and jpossibly nndeistand aUliiil# 
IB to be undentood of womankind, you. ue 
apinst their wiles. A word, a look, from oue of 
them may make,you forget in a twinkling of an 
eye all your boated knowledge.’ It is like escap¬ 
ing into the fresh air from some brilliant but un¬ 
healthy scene to read, after these cynical assertions, 
what an American essayist (w'ho ought to have 
been an Englishman) has to say upon this same 
subject: ‘A-woman who does not carry about 
with her a halo of good feeling wherever she goes, 
an atmosphere of grace, mercy, and peace, of at least 
six feet radius, which wrai» every human being 
upon whom she is pleased to bestow her presence, 
and gives him the comfortable belief that she is 
rather glad than otherwise that he is alive, may 
do well enough to hold discussions with, bat is not 
worth talking to—as a woman.’ This is almosc as 
great a general compliment as Steele’s well-known 
eulogy on Lady Elizabeth Hostings was a par¬ 
ticular one: ‘To behold her is an immediate 
check on loose behaviour, and to love her is a 
liberal education,’ 

It is curious that no sages in the least agree in 
their definitions of genius, nor can even express 
what they mean by it with distinctness, which 
is perhaps a proof of its transcendent and myste¬ 
rious power, Of originality, however, it is well 
remarked by Opie that ‘it is most seen in the 
young. It is a mistake to suppose that artists 
[and he might have added authors] go on im- 
pioviug to the lost, or nearly so ; on the contrary, 
they put their best ideas into their first worlm, 
which all their lives they have been qualifying 
themselves to undertake, and which are the 
natural fruit of their combined genius, training, 
circumstances, and opportunities. What they gain 
afterwards in conoctness and refinement, they 
lose in originality and vigour.’ 

A very fine addendum or paraphrase of the line, 

‘ The proper study of mankind is man,’ has been 
given by Professor Huxley: ‘ Whence our race has 
come; what arc the limits of our power over Nature, 
and of Nature’s powers over us ; to what goal we 
are tending—arc the problems which present them¬ 
selves anew, and with undiminisbed interest, to 
every man born into the world.’ It seems to us.a 
somewhat too lenient condition that Hazlitt has 
come to when he says, ‘ A single bad actioit does 
not condemn a man, nor a single bad habit.’ For a 
single action, not to mention a habit, may be easilj 
so bad—such as torturing a living creature for 
the pleasure of it—as to condemn him altoeetber. 
Our philosophers, however, do not genaraUy err 
on the side of charity, except, perhaps, when 
admitting the force of circumstances. ‘ Tell me 
your age and your income,’ says Balzac, ‘and I 
will tell yon your opinions ;’ and is it not pur own 
Becky Sharp who nos observed, ‘Anybody conld 
be good with three thousand a year.’ 

Hobbes (of all people!) makes this significant 
remark concerning our Saviour: ‘ The ev^gelists 
tell us that Christ knew anger, joy, sorrow, nity, 
hmiger, thirst, fear, and weariness; hut neitner 
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We^ethlatoriaB, little, Carioudy enough, the ^otu Bayii«> of ^ 

^ lunguing.’ Svedish cJmncellor concerning the ease vidi irlnch 

We find under the head of * ihe Senses ’ a curious &e world is governed, is ncrt in the present col- 
modem fallacy of the j^acnlty in the mouth of lection; but there is a comparatively nnknown 
Oluu'les Lamb. *!lhke away the candle,* he says, remark by Vauvenai^eB that merits quotation: 
'from the smoking man; by the glimmering light ‘ It is the easiest thing in ihe world for men in 
of the ashes he knows that he is still smoking, but good positions to appropriate to their own use and 
he knows it only by an inference, till the restored credit the knowledge and alnlity of inferiors,’ Of 
light, coming in aid of the olfactories, reveals to the truth of this there are very many modem 
both senses me full aroma’ This idea of smoking instances. Whenever a person of rank without 
not being enjoyable in the dork is shared by even abilities is placed in power, and to the surprise of 
men of science; whereas it is certain that blind everybody, does not make a complete failure, bis 
men (for example. Professor Fawcett) are hot only friends say: ‘Ah, but ho has good udministrative 
fond of smoking, but delicate in their perceptions capacity and Vtiuveniugues has told us what it 
as to the quality of the tobacco. Another lallacy means. 

of a different kind—namely, that it is well to tell To shew the comprehensiveness of tlio pbin 
your friends of their faults—is thus extinguished which our author has adopted in this excel- 
ijy Sydney Smith: ‘Very few iriends will bear lent selection, we inaj' mention that between a 
this; it done at all, it must be dune with infinite reflection of Carlyle’s anil a quotation from the 
management and delicacy. If the evil is not very Persian poet Sadi, appears this maxim ; ‘ Some 
alarming, it is better to let it alone.’ people have money and no brains ; others have 

A general favourite in society is usually thought brains and no money w'hich is widely known as 
to be an exceptionally clever and cultivated person; the motto of a certain ‘ unfortunate British uoble- 
but this is not in fact the ease. ‘A delicacy of man now languishing in Dartmoor prison.’ 
taste,’says David Hume, ‘ is favourable to love and There is a good deal of the truest wisdom, ns 
friendship, by confining our choice to few peojde, well as amu.seiucnt and instruction, to be gleaned 
and making us indifferent to the company and from this little volume ; and we will conclude our 
conversation of the gi-eater port of men. . . , One remarks upon it with one of its best pieces of 
that has well digested his knowledge, both of books advice: ‘ Take short views, hope for the best, and 
and men, has little enjoyment but in the company trust in God.’ 

of a few select companions.’_ 

Of the superiority of Nature over Art, Byron has 
a fine saying: ‘ I never yet saw the picture or the MRS P E T R E. 

statue which came within a league of my concep¬ 
tion or expectation; but I have seen many moun- ciiAVTEns. chai-ter i. 

tains, and seas, and rivers, and views, and one or ‘ Is that the lionsc ? ’ asked a young woman of a 


tains, and seas, and rivers, and views, and one or ‘ Is that the lionsc ? ’ asked a young woman of a 
two women, who went as far beyond it.’ Bums lias decent-looking old man who was standing, rake in 
stated tliat we have not the gift of seeing ourselves hand, by the entrance-gates leading to a small 
as others see us ; but Canning tells us that we at villa-like residence, with nothing out of the coni- 
least desire it: ‘ Prevalent a.s every species of mon in itself to attract special attention, 
curiosity is, there is none which has so powerful ‘ Ves, that’s the very house,’ he replied, taking 
an inlluenco over every man as tlic desiie of know- off his hat, and wiping away with a red cotton 
ing what the world thinks of liiiu; and there is jiuckct-liundkerchicf the dew from his forehead— 
none of which the gratification is in general so ‘ that’s it’ 

heartily repented of.’ This is severe; but not so 1 happened to be passing by just when the 
harsh as Mirabeau, who said of liafayette, who question was a.sked and answered, and involun- 
loved popular applause, ‘He deserves a i«:rtaiu tarily turned to glance at the edifice, which was 


renown ; he has done a great deal with the humble evidently connected with some story or other; but 


means with which Nature furnished him.’ being a stranger in that part of England, and only 

One statement in Mr Mitchell’s book will be on a short visit to some old friends of mine—Mr 
hailed with universal satisfaction, if, as Thackeray and Mrs Langley hy name—I had no idea what 


tells us, nine-tenth-s of our population are ‘ snobscould have made so modest a mansion famous, 
it is a sort of apology for toadyism, and rests upon My sex being some excuse for my curiosity, I 
no less an auluority than (hat of Adam Smith: asked Mr Langley that evening if by the place in 
‘ Our obsequiousness to our superiors more fre- question there hung a tale ; and the result of my 
quently arises from our admiration of the advan- inquiry was the following strange story, 
tages of their situation than from any private 

expectations of benefit from their good-will.’ It is ‘ It hod been vacant for some years,’ began Mr 
certainly some kind of comfort to consider that Langley, ‘when one day a very sallowr-com- 
this general snpplencss of the back, however mean plexioned woman of over sixty years of ago called 
mav be its motive, does not arise from mere sordid at the office of Mr Daly the house-i^ent in Lynton 


eelf-interesL 


—the nearest town—and asked him if he had any 


Just as it is understood that all self-made detached houses of moderate rent and dimensions 
men begin the world with Iialf-a-crown in their that coidd be immediately obtained. The o'nly 
pocket, so it is reported that all great men leave stipulations she made W’ere, that it was to be 
the world with some admirable sentiment in tlieir taken by the year only, and must be furnished, 
mouths. ‘ "William Pitt said something in his The rent, if necessary, would be paid in advance, 
hut moments. His physician (a gentleman, we and, a banker’s reference given. Hilton Lodge, 
aimpoee, of Tory proclivities) made it out to be, which had hitherto hung somewhat heavily on 
“4?ve my country, Heaven.” His nurse said that Mr Daly’s hands, was immediately mentioned, 
he asked.ibr barley-water.’ The woman, who gave her name as Mrs Danton, 









tiH agent to inew and Mag 
aatiefi^ iit once agreed to take it ' ‘ 

“It ia "not for myself exactly," she explsdned, 
“thougli I shall live here. It is for an invalid 
cousin of mine—an old lady—Mrs Petre. I reside 
with her—mannge her affairs in fact—and—take 
care of her.” 

“ There is no mental derangement ? * queried Mr 
Daly, alarmed by the measured way in which Mrs 
Danton enunciated her sentence. 

“ 0 dear, no,” she replied; “ but she is depressed 
—very much depressed—in spirits. She has met 
with some sevei-e money losses Lately, owing to a 
scoundrel of a nephew of hers who had behaved 
badly. Happily, however, she has an annuity of 
a thousand a year, of which he could not deprive 
her ; but it has been a severe shock to her, and 
at times she almost needs supervision.” 

‘Mr Daly expressed duo sympathy and com¬ 
miseration, Loping, however, that the change to 
Hilton Lodge might be of great benefit to the 
poor edd lady, whoso age, Mrs Danton stated, was 
consideiably over seventy. 

‘ Soon afterwards, the now tenants, whose refer- 
(inccs had proved nnnxccptionable, arrived, and in 
a short time tliey were fairly settled in their new 
abode. The establishment consisted of a cook, a 
very old woman ; a housemaid, equally elderly, 
who was supposed, as it afterwards turned out, to 
w.ait at tabic, and also to .attend pcrsoii.ally on Mrs 
Petre ; .and a rather more juvenile coachman, whose 
<lnty it was to drive out Mrs Petre daily in a small 
brougham with one horse, the lady being iny.aii- 
ably accomjiaiiied by the other nieanber of her 
household --last, but certainly not le.ast in her own 
o]>inion, Mrs Danton, her cousin, coiilidantc, coni- 
pauion, or custodian—whatever she was, no one 
seemed quite to know which. Home clever person 
at last discovered v’/to Mrs Petre was. She wa.s the 
widow of a General Petre of the Indian army; and 
alter tliis bad been found out, a few of her nearer 
neighbours left cards upon her. But for a long 
time nothing was seen of lier beyond ocnisional 
glimpses of a pale aged face in a close black bonnet, 
seated side by side in the brougham witli the 
yellow cadaverous countenance of Mrs Danton. 

‘She certainly had a terjjble countenance,’ ol)- 
served Mr Jjaugluy ; ‘it was what you could have 
imagined belonging to the evil-eye. Yet it scejiied 
she was very attentive to the old lady ; they were 
sometimes seen walking about arm in arm, and 
Ml'S Danton gave up her whole time—so it secmecl 
—to the care and tuunseincnt of her melancholy 
charge. Yet the strange part of it was, that 
although the relationship between them was said 
to be_ that of cousins, Mrs Petre, old, invalid, 
shabbily dressed, and wetched-looking as she wa.s, 
looked a thorough lady; whilst Mrs Danton bore 
upon her the unmistakable stamp of vulgarity and 
want- of breeding. She tried hard to be a lady, 
and no_ doubt ■was fully persuaded that she suc¬ 
ceeded in her attempts. By degrees, however, she 
made her ■way into the good graces of one or two 
of the families round about; and into their cars— 
often in Mrs Petre’s presence, who would sit 
silently drinking in the oft repeated story of her 
w’rongs—she would pour out the history of the 
nephew’s delinquencies. Such a villain as Aubrey 
Stiinmore, Mrs Danton alleged, did not exist; 
nothing was too bod to be said of him; he had 
endeavoured to ruin his aunt, had deprived her of 
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eyeity rirmi&g th^ he ooidd’ 
instead of deploring his conduct, 

IXL its > 

‘This Aubrey Stanmore, to make my st(!«y,«8lir/ ' 
said Mr Langley, ‘.was a nephew of WD» PiStte’4 ; 
for whom she had always had a great affecticBi,; ; 
and by the joiitt advice of his father and his ■ 
he had been induced to exchange his military for I 
a mercantile career, for which he had neither the I 
necessary capacity nor capital. This latter dis¬ 
advantage was in the first instance smoothed over 
by an arrangement between Mrs. Petre and the 
elder Mr Stanmore to become security for a certain 
sum, which, thanks to Aubrey’s ignorance of busi¬ 
ness matters, was quickly swallowed up, necessi¬ 
tating either further seciiritiships or immediate 
failure—a crisis not to be contemplated when a 
little prompt aid might insure future wealth to 
the family through Aubrey’s successes. So again, 
and yet again, did Mrs Petre extend a helping hand, 
until the crash could no longer be averted, and 
the failure wa.s announced. Dearly as she loved 
lier money, and violent as her wrath in the first 
instance was, she was too fond of her favourite 
Aubrey to withhold a free forgiveness, which would 
never have been cancelled hut for the appearance 
on the scone of this Mrs Danton, a needy widow, 
who faiuind the flame against Mr Stanmore so 
succcs.sfnlly that not only was he sternly forbid¬ 
den his aunt’s house, but volumes of abuse, in her 
once kindly, familiar handwriting, were circulated 
against him, damaging to both his character and 
future prosjiccts. 

‘ He was a young man, barely thirty ; and surely 
he might hope to retrieve the past. One would 
have ini.agiucd so; but whcii he set about trying 
to interest some of his aunt’s old friends on his 
behalf, they turned very coldly away. Mis Petre’s 
letteis and denunciations bore terrible weight 
against Aubrey; and when he appealed again and 
again to her, the rebuffs he met with were stndied 
in their insolence and severity. 

‘ Of course, Mr Stanmore attributed her violent 
behaviour to its real cause—Mrs Danton, who had 
succeeded in persuading Sirs Petre to disuhaige all 
her old servants, upon the plea that her poverty 
was so great she could not afford to keep them. 
One iu particular Mrs Danton knew it would be 
necessary to dismiss, and that 'U’as Janet Heath, a 
very superior sort of maid-housekeeper, who had 
been in her service for over ten years. Janet was 
filled with indignation when Mrs Danton first took 
up lier residence with Mrs Petre, os she well 
knew the inferiority of her position, wliich had 
hitherto only been acknowledged by the latter so 
far as the gift of on occasional sovereign or a 
bundle of cast-oif garments went; and to have her 
suddenly set at the head of affairs, and to,have to 
li-sten silently to her scurrilous abuse of Mr Aubrey, 
was more than Janet could calmly submit to. 
However, when Mrs Petre herself told hex that she 
did not wish her to remain, she had no choice but 
to depart; and shortly afterwards she married a 
man to whom she had been engaged for some 
years. 

‘ But thougli she had left her service, Janet was 
too fond and faithful quite to desert Mrs Petre. 
She resolved to go to see her as often as she pos¬ 
sibly could, and above everything to put in a. good 
wonl ns frequently os occasion permitted for Mr 
Stanmore, whom Janet knew to be, with all uia 
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} ’-.'taA. iwi^xieaoing going to see his aunt, and 4dtiag adTantage of to 

voangman. . companion’s absence to beg of her to make w her 

‘Inis plan of viidtuig Msi Pette in no way mind to prevOTt her retn^^ “For,” said Jimet, 
stuted Mrs iWtoa’s views. She endeavoured, by “my poor old mistress m in fear of hw, Mr 
covert insinuations agaiitst Janet, to poison Mrs Aubrey; she h^’t a shilung she can cm her 
Petre’s mind ; hut fatiing in tot, to resolved to own; her very cheques arc now made out in Mrs 
remove her feom Janet’s vicinity,* and to take a Danton’s name; and she told me she was sick of 
house of her own choosing, with on establishment her—but that till Major Dnmaresque came home, 
also selected by herself. She had been in power she could make no change.” ■ 
for about two years when they came to Hilton ‘ Mr Stanmore’s blood boiled at Janet’s revela- 
Lodge, and in tW time Mrs Dan ton had wormed tions, which were far more numerous than I con 
her way pretty successfully into the confidence of relate ; but his position was a difficult one. He 
Mn Petre’s old Mends, and poisoned their minds had no one to turn to ; no one to advise him 
most thoroughly against her nephew, who after, properly. Mrs Petre’s ii^juriou.s statements as 


although she had forgiven, she had no intention of his aunt from Iier present thraldom, 
holding any further intercourse with him ! to whom could they turn ? Something 

‘This was a sad blow to Mr Stanmorn; but from must be done. Mrs Stnniuore would not hear of 
what he hod seen of Mrs Danton, he conceived it her husband subjecting himself to fresh insults 
to be his duty to write out to his cousin in India, from Mrs Petre’s friends. She would write once 
Major Arthur Dumaxeaque, and tell him, as the more to Major Uumaresque, and see if she could 
only other relative of Mrs Petre, that he did not nut rouse him to a sense of the real character of 
consider she was in safe or proper hands; and Mrs Danton. This she resolved in the presence 
urged upon him the necessity for some action in of Janet Heath and Aubrey, 
the matter. “ Very well, Helen ; UTite by all moans,” said 

‘Bat in this too he had been forestalled, for Aubrey solemnly; “ but 1 li.'ive a strong conviction 
M^or Dnmaresque had already been communi- that that woman will never let my aunt live until 


cated with by 


Danton, who, under cover Arthur Duumresciue comes home.’ 


of Mrs Petre’s name, wrote out such slanderous ‘ Long and anxiously did the Slanmores consult 
accounts of Mr Stanmore tot he xvas quite under with the faithful Janet as to the best means of 
the impression that Mrs Danton was only acting washing over the old huly, who seemed bent on 
as Mrs Fetre’sgtiardian angel, and was benevolently allowing herself to be ruled by Mrs Danton, who 
protecting her from the spider, namely, Aubrey had her now as completely under her thiinib as if 
Stanmore. Mrs Danton represented in glowing, she bad been an infant. At last, it was settled, 
though somewhat illiterate and misspelt, terms when they heard Hilton Lodge h.id been really 
her entire devotion to her dear cousin, her desire engaged, that Janet .should take a little hou.se as 
to act altogether so as to insure the interests of near it as possible, partly on the plea of her child 
Major Dumareaqne,to whom Mrs Petre had resolved —she had one little girl, Kmily by name— reiiuiring 
to leave whatever fortune she might die possessed change, partly because of her anxiety to he ueiir 
of. As for herself, she wanted—nothing—hut the her old mistress. So when the Dantoniau estah- 


heart and confidence of her charge. 


lishment was fairly settled, Janet made her 


‘As may bo imagined, Aubreys representations, appearance, greatly to the rage and disgust of the 
and those of his wife as well, were utterly thrown major-domo there, but to the evident joy and relief 
away upon Major Dumaresque, Being already of Mrs Petre, who took to writing perpetual little 
prejudiced, he refused to believe in them ; joined plaintive notes to Janet, desiiing her to come up 
m the abuse of Mr Stanmore, and was well pleased to see her. 

to coimtenance and correspond with the person ‘ Janet had to encounter more than one covert 
who apparently had his interests so thoroughly insult at lilrs Dantou’s hand.s, but she simply 
at heart ignored them, and persevered most courageously 

‘Her triumph knew no bounds when she saw in presenting herself at Hilton Lodge whenever 
how her plans had succeeded, for now the Stan- she was sent for. During those visits she noticed 
mores stood alone as it were in the world. They the penniless condition of Mr.s Petre, who bitterly 
had no friends. This was Mrs Danton’s perpetual complained tot “ she had not a ‘Shilling in the 
solace and comfort, as well as the knowledge that worldand at last, thanks jirobably to Janet’s 


hopeless to the Btanmorcs, still more so when they shall do .so when Major Dumaresque comes home,” 
heard that Mrs Danton had elected to carry poor she said, “and get you to live with me, Janet.” 
old Mrs Petre off to the country. ‘ Gradually, however, Janet was doing good 

‘However, Janet Heath was equal to to emer- service to the Stanmores, for Mrs Petre now, rthen- 
gmey. She went to Mr Stanmore and told him ever occasion came, would talk of Aubrey with > 
that she was certain Mrs Petre was not only much of her old kindliness, and with pride told 
perfectly sick of her companion, but that she had Janet one day tot he and Ms wife had taken to 
actually one day, during a vi.sit, asked her if she magasiue-writing, and were doing pretty welL 
could possibly return to her service. Just at this ‘One day, Janet came up to Hilton Lodge at an 
juncture Mrs Danton was called away to visit a earlier hour than usual,'without having been asked 
daughter it seemed she possessed ; and Janet came to do so by Mrs Petre ; but the reason was soon 
ko Mr Stanmore and ui^d him to lose no time in told—it was the sixty-eighth, birthday of the 
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oM lady, sod Janet had come to congtatniate 
hmr upon the ^7, Mrs Ihuitoa shewed , eosm 
annojanee at Janet’s remembrance of the anni' 
versaiy; but Mrs Petre welcomed her with 
more animation and kindliness than she had 
hitherto exhibited before Mrs Danton. “You 
must have some luncheon with me," die said; “ I 
am going to have it in the drawing-room, and 1 
ahomd Ime you to stay for it” 

‘Janet hM never been so honoured; hitherto an 
occasional glass of wine was the most she had been 
accorded; but on this partieular and momentous 
day, she and her little girl Smily were both 
invited to seat themselves at Mrs Petre’s dinner- 
table, where they iiaitook of an excellent lunch. 

^‘You must drink my health, Janet,” said Mrs 
Petre; “ this is some of my old sherry, my 
treasure-wine. Danton sent up to town for it; you 
rememW it, don’t you ?” 

“O yes, ma’am,” said Janet; “I do indeed 
remember it; but you used not to like it yourself.” 

“ I don’t care for it now,” answered Mrs Petre, 
as with a very firm hand she poured out a glass of 
wonderfully dark-coloured sherry. 

“Thank you,” said Janet, taking the glass; but 
before raising it to ber lips, added: “ At your age 
we must not expect you to have many more birth¬ 
days ; but 1 do nope you may have, a good number 
yet, and happier than this, with peace in the 
family, and all the old times over again.” 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Mrs Petre ; “ wlien Major 
Dnmaresque comes home. And poor Aubrey! He 
was a nice boy ; wasn't he, Janet ?” 

“ That he was,” said Janet heartily; “and is nice 
still.” 

“I’m glad I iirgave him,” observed Mrs Petre, 
helping the little Emily to some pudding ns she 
spoke. She had seldom taken so much notice of 
Janet’s child before; but on this particular day she 
Fed her from her own plate, and talked several times 
of Major Dumaresque’s little girl; for I have not 
before mentioned that he was a married man with 
one child. 

“ You will like to see Miss Florence, won’t you 1 ” 
observed Janet. “ She will be such an amusement 
to you.” 

“ 0 yes,” responded Mre Petre ; “ I am looking 
forward very much to seeing her.” 

‘After lunch was over, Mrs Petre and Janet 
sat talking for a short time, when the door suddenly 
opened, and a stranger to Janet, a tall dark man, 
walked into the room. From his immediately 
asking Mrs Petre how she felt, Janet guessed he 
was a doctor, and her conclusion was confirmed 
by his inquiring of her how she thought Mrs Petre 
was looking. 

“Very well indeed,” responded Janet; but from 
a feeling of delicacy, she thought she would with¬ 
draw until the conference with tlie doctor was over. 
Accordingly she descended to the dining-room, 
where Mrs Danton was sitting; and in a few 
minutes was followed by the doctor, who addressed 
himself to the latter. 

“Did Mrs Petre have her draught this morning?” 

“No,” replied Mis Danton ; “ I gave her a glass 
of wine instead.” 

“ Did she get the laudanum ?” asked the doctor 
in a low tone ; and to this question Mrs Dauton’s 
reply was m^e in a whisper, so inaudible that 
Jauet feeliug herself de trap, again got up oud 
rejoined the old lady up-stairs. 


",Y<m l»ve got .a new dooW. 

“Yes,” replied Mia Petn; 
lately ; and Mn Danton did not like 
who is the leading man here. But tbi* 
seems civil enough.” , .U 

“Well, 1 must be going now,” said Janet 
presently^ 

“You can be (Lnven home,” answered Mia 
Petre; “the carriage is at the door now, I t.hinlr^ 
and it can come ba^ for me.” 

“No,” said Janet; “it drove away a minute 
ago.” 

“Drove away!” exclaimed Mrs Petre with a 
fl^h of her old temper, which as I have before 
said, was a very violent one ; Janet’s presence no 
doubt emboldening her to find fault with Mrs 
Daiiton’s arrangetnents. “Go and see where it 
has been sent to.” 

“ Mrs Danton has sent the coachman to Lynton, 
to get a fowl for your dinner,” said Jane^ coming 
back after her inquiry. 

“ I didn’t want a fowl; I won’t liave a fowl! 
What does she mean by sending for a fowl for 
me ?” 

‘When Janet departed, she left Mrs Petre 
irritated against Mrs Danton—a hopeful sign that 
self-assertion might yet enable her to shake off 
the trammels into which she has got herseK. And 
Janet thereupon sat down and wrote a joyous little 
note to Mrs Aubrey Stanmore, which she posted. 

POST-LETTEK ITEMS. 

As lately as. 1839, each inhabitant of these islands 
only wrote on an average three letters per annum. 
In 1840, the year associated with the introduction 
of the penny post, the total number of letters rose 
to one hundred and sixty-nine millions, giving an 
average of seven letters to each person, or something 
more than double the average of the preceding year. 
Since then, the history of the British Post-office, 
the greatest emporium of letters in the world, has 
simply been the history of the growth of commerce 
and civilisation in our midst. Each year the 
number of letters has surely and steadily increased, 
until, in 1875, it reached the enormous total of a 
thousand and eight millions, or an average of 
thirty-one letters to each person in the United 
Kingdom. Besides these, there were more than 
eighty-seven millions of post-cards, and very nearly 
two hundred and eighty millions of newspapers 
and book pockets; so that a grand total of nearly 
fourteen hundred millions of all descriptions of 
postal matter is reached. How few of us can 
realise at the first blush what a thousand millions 
represents 1 

While the average number of letters to each 
person in tlie United Kingdom in 1875 wa» thirty- 
one, it was us high os thirty-five in fikigland aud 
Wales, .and as low as thirteen in Ireland. Scot¬ 
land occupies the happy medium between' the 
two, shewing an average exactly double that of 
Ireland, and about twenty-five per cent below 
that of England aud Walea It may be doubted, 
however, whether purely social and domestic cor¬ 
respondence by letter is less frequently indulged 
jn by the Scotch people than by the Englisjj; 
and probably if London, where there is quite an. 
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abnormal amount of correspondence, were excluded put in motion in order to deliver our penny 
from the calculation, S^tlond would be found to letter ! 

be veiy nearly on a level with England. Letters may be posted at no fewer than tweniy- 

It is a striking and gratifying fact that only a three thousand five hundred receptacles through- 
mere fiction of the total number of letters posted out the United Kingdom. How various is the 
fail to reach their destination. People often grumble character of these so-called receptacles! Here .is • 
at the bore of letter-writing, but seldom think of the stately post-office of many ot our great towns, 
the boon they enjoy in the penny post To write, situated in the very centre of life and activity, 
address, and post a letter—and this is all the Tliere the wayside letteivbox, far removed from 
sender is required to do—is a mere trifle, compared human habitation and, to all appearance, from 
with the labour of the Post-office in earning the human necessity. Lonely roads are no bar to the 
‘ nimble penny,’ which is affixed to the letter in progress of the rural postman ; although the Post- 
the shape of the ‘ Queen’s Head.’ Think of master-general relates how an attempt to provide 
what has to be done for a letter posted, say, in the postal facilities in a certain district m the w^t of 
suburbs of London, and addressed to some remote Ireland was frustrated by a superstitious objection 
village in the north of England or in Scotland, to collect the letters from a wall-box, because ‘a 
Perhaps it has been posted over-night, in which ghost went out nightly on parade ’ in the neigh- 
case the letter-carrier will be busy collecting and bouihood. Between the stately post-office and the 
conveying it to the sub-district office some hours wayside letter-box there are several diflTerent kinds 
before moderately early people are thinking of of receptacles for letters : there is the branch post¬ 
getting up. From the Sub, it will be conveyed office, iui offshoot of the parent establishment; the 
to the Head District Office, there to be Btaiii]>ed, receiving-house, at which a kind of uncovenaiitcd 
sorted, and despatched to St Martin’s-le-Graiul. postal se.rvice is canled on; and the pillar letter- 
Here, in company with many thousands of others box, which is dotted about oiu: great towns almost 
which have arrived in the same way, it will prob- as plentifully as lamp-posts are. In London there 
ably be manipulated as many as half-a-dozcii time.s, are no fewer than eighteen liundred recepUicles 
in the different processes of iucing. dividing, sorting, for letters, and of these more than eleven hundred 
and so on, before it reaches the sUige of being tied are ])ilhir and w;ill letter-boxes. The public have 
up in a bundle with a hundred or more of its :i jieciiliar affection for the jiilhir-box, thinking 
f^ows addressed to the same town or district, and j)robably that it can tell no tales. The ivriter 
despatched on what may probably be only the rcnieinber.s perfectly well seeing a pillar-box thrown 
initial stage of its jonnie 3 '. If a night letter, Fate down by a passing wagon in one of the streets of 
may decree that it should pass under the scrutiiiis- Ijoiidon, and afterwards turned with the ‘slit’ or 
ing glance of tliat sleeple.ss oflicial, the travelling aperture downward, so that it might not be used 
sorter ; in which case the hag, with its seal until re-crccteil. But despite this, it was rolled 
hardly‘set’ as yet, will be ruthle.ssly tom o])eu, over and several letters inserted jn it while it lax" 
and the bundles dispersed to the four corners of prostrate in the gutter I Similarly, letters intended 
the railway sorting tender. Here is a ininiatnre to be ‘posted’ have often been dropped into the 
post-office, with pigeon-holes, bags, and bundles letter-boxes of private firms, and even into the 
innumerable; who.se officials, in a desperate cUbrt ‘street orderlj’ bins' which stand at no great 
to keep ahead of.the train, wait not for the shrill i distance from the pillar letter-boxes in the city 
whistle of the guard or the first puff of the engine I of London. 

to commence their hard night’s work. There are St Mavlin’s-le-Oand i.s, of course, the great 
letters, letters everywhere, and not a moment to central depot for the letters of London, although 
lose. There may be a bag to sort and drop before it is doubtful whether more letters are not actu- 
the train has accomplished the first dozen miles ally posted at the well-known branch-office in 
of its journey. Our letter is amongst the heap Lombard Street. Around this spot the bankers 
lying ready to be operated upon ; it will be got and mercliants of the metropolis ‘ most do congre- 
rcady by-and-by, and towaids the gray of the gate,’ and of neceissity the quantity of matter 
morning it will be dropped at some little roadside ‘mailed’ nightly is ver\' large. So is it at Charing 
station, whither the mail-cart driver has driven Cross, another of the great posting centres of the 
half-a-dozen miles or more to receive it Thence metropolis. 

to the post-office, another lialf-dozen miles; and Visitors to London arc perhaps most familiar 
here again the familiar process of unpacking, re- with the scene wliich is to he witnessed any 
sorting, and rc-atamping. Our letter is not for the evening between half-pa.st fix e and six o’clock 
town at which the iSg is opened, but for one at St Martin’s. Here the post-office gapes more 
of its outlying villages ; and the rural postman widely at its customers, the public, tlian anywhere 
must be called in b^ore the transaction, com- else we know of; and here it is prepared to 
meuced in London some ten or twelve hours swallow any kind of matter, from the tiniest, 
previously, can be completed. Away he goes, ere flimsiest document, written on ‘ India post,' to 
yet it is daylight, bug on shoulder, stick in hand, the stock-in-trade of a bookseller from ‘the Row’ 
thinking less, prohabjx', of the precious secrets of adjoining, or the latest edition of an evening 
which he is the bearer, than of his return with a newspaper from neighbouring Fleet Street. Look 
similar, although probably a lighter load in the at the numerous apertures as they gape and yawn 
evening. His life is not exactly one round of in front of you. There is one lAeiled ‘News- 
pleasure, but an out-and-home sort of joumey, papers,’ about as big as a street-door, into which 
in which there is very little real progress, and the a xvhole edition of an evening paper might be 
‘ lettered ease ’ of which consists in the occasional thrown, withont disturbing wie calm serenity 
Sundays on which he is relieved of his burden, of the oflicial inside whose duty it is to clear 
is the final link in the chain which, in the | the throat of the monster. ‘ Letters,’ inland, 
•shape of men, horses, steam-engines, has had to be foreign, and colonial, town and country, large 
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and small, think and thin, may be posted with 
cose at ns many diil'erent openings; while the 
‘ stout card' and the thin, card, the circuit, the 
book packet, and the sample parcel, each has its ap¬ 
pointed mode of descent into the cavernous depths 
below. What a struggle is there ns the hour of 
six approaches! Burly office-porters jostle delicate 
shop-girls in their efforts to reach the letter-box ; 
tiny office-boys strain and struggle beneath a load 
which might more appropriately have been con¬ 
veyed to the post in a cart or wagon ; and hapless 
youths who have started late, and who have been 
leap-frogging by the way, are fain to shy their bags 
or baskets of letters at the nearest opening, and 
take their chance. Bang goes the clock overhead, ^ 
and in an instant the box closes with a crash, 
which must, one would think, have guillotined 
many a hapless letter thrown in on the stroke of 
the hour. Ekigerness gives way to disappointmcht 
in the fates of tJiosc who are in the act of ascend¬ 
ing the steps ‘as the clock was striking the hour,’ 
for the man in the red coat, whose heait is steeled 
against all importunities, has pronounced the words 
‘Too late,’ and already the officials at the ‘ window’ 
are busy exacting the fee of procrastination.* No 
sooner has one description of posting fini.shed than 
another begins. Half an hour prior to the closing 
of the box at St 5Iartin’s-lc-fliand, the boxes all 
over London have clo.sed, and the mail-carts— 
designed rather for s]ieed than for elegance—are 
rattling into the yaid behind, from the various 
district and branch post-offices, East, west, north, 
and south, all contribute their quota to the load 
which, a couple of hours hence, is to leave the | 
post-office yard for the various railway stations i 
in the shape of the ‘ Night-mail down.’ 

The penny post has destroyed all distinctions 
in the great rcjmblic of letters. In the eyes of the 
post-pliice all letters are equal, whatever their 
character, caligrajthy, or country ; and no rival 
interests are studied within the walls of St M.artin’s. 
The big letters are not permitted to oppress the 
little ones, each being tied up in their own partic¬ 
ular bundle ; and books and samples are so dis¬ 
posed that they are transported with a minimum of 
inconvenience to their less robust neighbours pass¬ 
ing through the post. The work of facing—that is, 
putting all the letters with their addre.sses one 
way—stamping, dividing, sorting, and despatching, 
is performed in regular succession, as the letters arc 
cleared from the box ; for it is needless to say that 
tdl the operations of the post-office arc carried on 
with clock-like regularity. In the old coaching 
days, when letters were despatched they were said 
to be sent ‘down the road and the term ‘ road’ is 
still retained in the Circulation Office, as indicating 
the particular desk or division at which the hags 
are made up for particular lines of railway or 
districts of country. 

Eight o’clock is the hour at which the great night- 
mail is despatched from London; and the scene, 
although perhaps less stirring than that of the old 
mail-coach days, is sufficiently curious to attract a 
large crowd at St Martin’s-lc-Qrand. Goi^d with 
the accumulated correspondence of four millions of 
people, the huge building, now used exclusively 
lor the sorting and despatch of letters, begins to 

* By extra payment to the official at ‘the window,’ a 
letter though some minutes late will be locoivcd and 
despatched. 


exhibit palpable signs of discomfort es. the hour of 
eight approaches; and ever and knon from the 
floors above come shooting down on to the plat- • 
iorms by whiuh the building is surrounded on 
three sides, sackfuls of letters and newspapers, 
which are quickly transferred to the gaping mail- 
carts and wagons ranged underneath. Gradually 
the descent becomes fast and furious, until at five 
minutes to eight every aperture in the building is 
seen to belch forth its bag, box, or bundle of 
letters; and cart-drivers are shouting lustily to 
make way for ‘ Her Majesty’s mails.’ Away go the 
carts, vans, and omnibuses—a whole string making 
for Eustoii with the load of the ‘ Limited,' which 
seems to he limited in all else save letters; and 
others making for the different railway termini 
scattered all over London. A few minutes later, 
and there enrerge from the building hundreds, we 
had almost said thousands, of busy toilers whose 
work has just preceded them; and in less than 
liall'-an-liour silence reigns supreme in and around 
St Miirtin’i!. 

Letters are not always so plainly or so correctly 
addressed as they might be. This is a truism 
which mo.st people will be inclined to reject as 
beneath their notice ; and yet it is a truth wliich 
is painfully thrust upon the officials of the x>ost- 
office ever}' hour of the clay, 'riiiuk how the 
circulation of a badly addressed letter must be 
ini]>eded at every stage of its progress! Let ns 
sujipose tliat a righteous fate overtakes it at the 
very outset, and that it ‘sticks’|iti the aperture 
of the letter-box and loses a collection. Let rrs 
suppose, further, that it is addressed to ‘George 
.Street, London,’ simidy. There are only twenty- 
three strsets of the name in the metropolis; and 
it so liappens that there is one or more in each 
of the ciglrt postal districts! Thus, then, a letter 
so addressed might have to be sent all over London 
before reaching its destination ; and who shall say 
that the fate was rrot richly merited I Mtrch the 
same kind of thing woirlil happen to a letter 
addressed to ‘ Queen Street, London ; ’ there being 
no fewer th.au twenty streets bearing the title of 
our most illustrious sovereign, besides squares, 
crescents, gardens, terrace^ rows, and roads innum¬ 
erable. Quitting Ijondon, however, we wdll suppose 
a letter adilressed to ‘ls'’cwport’ simply. Is it 
intended for Newport, Momuoulh ; Newport, Isle 
of Wight; Newport, Salop; or for any of the 
remaining four towns in England, two in Ireland, 
and one in Scotland, which llourish under that 
name.l So too with Ashford, of which there are 
four places of the name in England; Bmdford, of 
which there are three ; Broughton, seven ; Burn¬ 
ham, five; Burton, fifteen; Bury, four; and 
a host of others which we need not stay to enumer¬ 
ate. The post-office regulation on the subject of 
addresses runs thus; ‘ Every address should be 
legible and complete. When a letter is sent to a 
post-town, the last word in the address should bo 
the name of that town, except when the town 
Ls but little known, or when there are two post- 
towns of the same name, or when the name of 
the town (such as Boston) is identical wilh or very 
like the name of some foreim town or country. 
Ill such cases the name of the county should he 
added.’ Very good regulations these, but unfor¬ 
tunately they are not always attends to by tlie 
sorting clerks. We are constantly getting letters 
which have been delayed in their journey by tlm 
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pei'verse stupidity of sorters mistaking the address, 
hoTTcver plainly written, and in fact not attending 
to the name of the post-town. There are some 
other grounds for dissatisfaction. In numberless 
instances, towns near each other hold no direct 
postal communication, and letters between them 
make a long round before reaching their destination. 
These are blots on an otherwise wonderfully 
perfect system. 


ERRORS CONCERNING ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. 

Notwithstandinc the vast strides that science has 
made of late years, it is curious to note the errors 
and misconceptions in various points of natural 
history that still linger in many parts of this and 
other countries. We may run over a few of these 
jiopular misconceptions. Not a few even among 
generally well-informed people still imagine that 
all Fungi are poisonous—including even the mush¬ 
room. Many more take it for granted that all 
serpents sting, and that the forked tongue is the 
weapon by which the ‘sting’ is given; the fact 
that it is forked seeming to afford them convincing 
proof of its deadly character. While there are 
many among the educated classes who would 
probably be puzzled if told, that there were other 
mammals besides four-footed animals and man. 

There are still numbers of persons who believe 
that a horse-hair immersed for a time in water 
becomes vivified and is transformed into the 
curious animal known as the hair-eel ;*and who 
further imagine that this, acquiring greater tliick- 
ncas, becomes in process of time the common eel. 
This belief is universal among tlie uneducated, at 
least of the rural population, in many parts of the 
country. Nor is it confined to them. We have 
heard it stoutly mainiained by a very intelligent i 
man, of good education according to the ideas of | 
education which were generally entertained fifty | 
or sixty years ago; bis only aigumont was one with j 
which, if he had not been profoundly ignonmt of 
natural history, he could not for a mouieut liave 
deceived himself. He had often seen, in ditches or 
in stagnant pools, a moving hair-like thing, exactly 
resembling a black or dark-hrown liair from a 
hdrse’s mane, and no doubt it was a living thing, and 
an eel! And the other day wo read among the 
answers to correspondents in a weekly paper, a 
very good advice to one who harl directed attention 
to this same marvel—to try the experiment for 
himself with a horse-hair. But for any one who 
seeks information in the proper quarter, there is 
no need of such experiment; and the needful infor¬ 
mation is easily obtained. A few hours spent 
in the perusal of a hook or two of natural his¬ 
tory woijjd make any man of common-sense 
ashamed that he had ever for a moment credited 
such an absurdity, flie natural history of the 
eel is well known ;'and at no stage of its exist¬ 
ence is it in form and appearance like the hair- 
eel« The natural history of the creature called 
by this name—-the Gordius of naturalists—is also I 


known. It is not a fish like the eel; it belongs 
to a class of parasitic worms very far below fishes 
in the scale of creation. It has no relation 
either to the eel or to a horse-hair. Yet the 
ploughman looks upon it with wonder, as he 
thinks of what he believes to bo its origin; 
and the boys of the village school, when they 
find it in the gutter by the roadside or millpond, 
gather around it to gaze, and assure themselves by 
ocular observation of the truth of wliat they have 
heard. Ought they not to hear in tlie school 
itself what would disabuse their minds of so gross 
an error ? 

The erroneous opinion that all serpents are 
venomous is one that most probably originated 
with those who live in districts frequented only 
by the odder or viper; hut it ought not to be 
entertained even by the most ignorant of the 
peasantry where the common snake is abundant, 
as it is in most parts of England. There every 
one ought to know that the latter is liarmless, and 
that it is easily distinguished from the viper, which 
is poisonous. Curiously, too, the blind-worm or 
slow-wonn, which, although not now ranked by 
naturalists among true serpents, but among the 
lizards, agrees with serpents in general appearance, 
and is in many places regarded with the utmost 
dread, being popularly believeil to he as venomous 
.os the viper itself. This is the case cfjnally where 
it is common, as it is in many parts of England, 
iind in Scotland where it is r.are and found in com¬ 
paratively few localities. ‘During the sntnnier of 
1876,' says the Rev. J. G. Wood in his lllmtmted 
Natural Jlislory, ‘I passed some little time in the 
New Forest, and having gone round to the forms 
in the neighbourhood, begged to have all reptiles 
brought to me that were discovered dtiring hay¬ 
making. In coiisecpiencc, the supply of vipers and 
snakes was very large; and on one occasion a 
labourer came to my house bare-headed, his red 
face beaming with delight, and his manner evinc¬ 
ing a (jonscioiisness of deserving valour. Between 
his hands he held his felt hat tightly crimpled 
together, and within the hat was discovered, after 
much careful manoeuvring, the head of a blind- 
worm emerging from one of its folds. As 1 jmt 
out my hand to remove the creature, tlie man 
fairly screamed with horror; and even when 1 
took it in my hand, and allowed it to play its 
tongue over the fingers, he could not believe that it 
was not poisonous. No argument could persuade 
that wortliy man that the reptile was harmlewi, aud 
nothing could induce him to lay a finger upon it; 
the prominent idea in his mind being evidently, 
not that the blind-worm had no poison, but that f 
was poison-proof.’ 

Similar to the popular opinion as to the blind- 
womi is that concerning the little active slender 
lizard common in moors, and that concerning tho 
eft or newt, both of which are deemed extremely 
venomous, dangerous animals, whilst ia reality 
both are quite harmless. We do not know how for 
the error as to the lizard prevails in Belaud, but 
it is certainly very generally prevalent in Scotland, 
almost every rustic dreading what he calls on as!:, 
that is a lizard, nearly as much as an adder. And a 
similar belief, equally erroneous, prevails in France 
as to another species of lizard. As to the newt. 
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the prejudice against it exists eveiywhere, both 
in England and in Scotland, but it appears in its 
most exaggerated form where the state of education 
is lowest. ‘ Ihiring a residence of some years in a 
small village in Wiltshire,’ says Mr Wood, in the 
work from which we have already quoted, ‘ I was 
told some very odd stories about the newt, and iriy 
own power of handling these terrible creatures 
without iniu^ was evidently thought rather super¬ 
natural. Poison was the least of its crimes; for it 
was a general opinion among the rustics in charge 
of the farmyard, that my poor newts killed a cmf 
at one end of a farmyard, through the mediumship 
of its mother, who saw them in a water-trough at 
the other end; imd that one of those creatures bit 
a man on his thumb as he was cutting grass in 
the churchyard, aud inflicted great damage on that 
member. The worst charge, however, was one 
which 1 heard from the same person. A woman, 
he told 'me, had gone to the brook to draw 
water, when an efferi, as he called i^ jumped out 
of the water, fastened on her arm, bit out a piece 
of flesli and spat lire into the wound, so that she 
afterwiurds lost her arm ! ’ 

Some birds are rcganlcd as of evil omen. One 
does not wonder tliat this should be the case as to 
the raven and the owL The colour, the habits, 
and the hoame croak of the raven may be supposed 
naturally suggestive of unpleasant thoughts; and 
it is easy to understand how the imagination may 
be afl’ected by the loud hooting of the owl when it 
breaks the stillness of the night amidst the loneh- 
Jtess of the forest But in other cases where no 
such explanation oilers itself, superstition seems 
wholly unaccountahlu. Thus, in the north of 
England, where the ■wliejitear is not very common, 
the sight of it is supposed to preside death to the 
spectator, and the co\mtry-j)eople kill the bird and 

. destroy its eggs on every opjiortiinit}'. In the 
north of England also, the hoopoe has the reputa¬ 
tion of being an xmhichj bird. In many ports of 
England it is accounted unlucky to see a solitary 
magpie, but lucky to see two together. One is 
supposed to presage sorrow; two, mirth ; three, a 
wedding; and four, death ! 

In most parts of the United Kingdom, it is 
deemed unlucky to kill a robin, the red breast of 
the bird being attributed to its having been 
sprinkled witli the blood of our Lord as He huug 
upon the cross ; even as the cross on the back of 
the ass is connected in the rustic mind with our 
Lord’s entry into Jerusalem riding upon an ass. 
According to the paper in the Jiodk of hays, .a 
conmion saying in Bufl'olk is, ‘You must not take 
robin’s eggs; if you do, j'ou will get your legs 
broken.’ The writer of it also relates the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote. ‘ “ How badly you write ! ” I 
said one day to a boy in our parish school; “ your 
hand shakes so that you can’t hold the pen 'steady. 
Have you been running hard, or anything of 
that sort?” “No,” replied the lad; “it always 
shakes: I once hod a robin die in my hand ; and 
they say that if a robin dies in yonr hand, it will 
always shake.”’ In some parts of England it is 
considered very unlucky to have no money in 
your pocket when you hear the cuckoo for the 
first time in the season. So perhaps it is, when it 
indicates the usual condition of the ]iocket. 

Some insects, os well as birds, axe deemed 
ominous of evil. There are many, even among 
educated people, who cannot hear the ticking of 
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the Kttle b^le called the death-watch without 
a feeling of fear; and among the 'vnlgor, the'belief 
is universal that it presages death in the house. 
And yet it is only the male insect knocking his 
head against the woodwork as a signal to his mate, 
dn some parts of England the elephant hawk-|ao^ 
is regarded not only as pressing, but as produciim 
murrain. The death’s-head inoth is regarded with 
even greater aversion. This large moth, nowhere 
very common, has markings on the back and 
thorax somewhat resembling a skull and cross- 
bones ; hence it inspires a superstitious terror, 
and its appearance is believed to be the harbinger 
of pestilence and woe. The ghost-moth inspires 
similar alarm. The female is of a dull brown 
colour; the upper surface of the male is of a 
silvery whiteness. In the evening the male 
makes his appearance, hovering over the grass 
in which the female lurks, often in churchyards 
where the grass is green and luxuriant. If alarmed, 
the insect disappeare in an instant, settling on 
the ground ; but by-and-by appears again hover¬ 
ing over the same spot. The ignorant rustic 
imagines it to be a ghost; and even if it were 
caught and shewn to him, he would be hard to 
be persuaded that it has no occult relation to the 
dead, or that its appearance is not ominous of 
evil to the living. Perhaps the most curious of 
all the popular superstitions concerning insects 
(and we <^ould narrate many) is one which pre¬ 
vails, in Suffolk at least, as to bees. It is deemed 
unlucky that a stray swarm of bees should settle 
on yonr premises, unclaimed by the owner; it 
presages a death in the family within a year. A 
popular belief in Suflolk is that it is unlucky to 
kill a luirvestrmn —a long-legged spider, very com¬ 
mon ill the fields in autumn—because if you do 
kill one there will be a bad harvest. 

Some other errors in the natural history of ani¬ 
mals have been long and widely prevalent, but 
have, no superetitions connected with them. It 
will be enough merely to mention them. It is a 
common hut a purely erroneous belief that the 
goatsucker and the hedgehog suck the teats of 
cows lying in the fndd—the latter being persecuted 
on that account. The woodpecker is ruthlessly 
killed because of the injury which it is supposed 
to do to trees by pecking holes in the wood and 
causing them to rot. The woodpecker pecks only 
where the wood is already decayed, which it does 
in quest of insects and their larvie, and by pecking 
out the decayed wood, prevents the gangrene from 
extending, tW doing good to the tree and not 
harm. 

The popular errors regarding plants are not so 
numerous, so wide-spread, or so remarkable as 
those reganliiig animals; nor do tliey seem any¬ 
where to have taken so firm a hold of the minds 
of any class of the people, if we except perhaps 
the popular ideas regarding mushrooms and toad¬ 
stools. Many people im^no that all fungi, except 
‘ the musliroom,’ are poisonous. It is not uncom¬ 
mon to hear the question asked even by educated 
people concerning some aganer ‘la it a mush¬ 
room or a fungus?’—a question which shews that 
neither the meaning of the one tenn nor of the 
other is known. Every mushroom is a fungus; 
and although the term mushroovi can never be 
applied to the minute fungi, such as. blight, 
smut, mildew, and mould, it is veiy commo*ly 
applied to many of the larger kinds. Many fungi 
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are not only not poisonous, but are wholesome 
and pleasant articles of food. Truffles and morels 
are edible fungi, and though they are found in 
England, they are not so common anywhere in 
Britain os in some parts of the continent of Europe. 
Some other speciesAre also occasionally gathered 
and used in England; but in Scotland it may 
almost be smd that none is ever gathered for 
use except the common mushroom {Ayaricm cam- 
'patris). Both in England and Scotland, however, 
far less use is made of the edible fungi than 
in France, Italy, Germany, and other continental 
countries, where they form a not inconsiderable 
part of the food of the peo])le during summer 
and autumn; whilst with us, through ignorance 
and prejudice, they are allowed to rot and go 
to waste. It is proper to add, that of tlie 
laiger kind.s, of fungi, many of the poisonous 
'species are of the very group to which the com¬ 
mon mushroom belongs; a group which possesses 
the same general form and structure with the 
common mushroom—a stalk surmoimted by a cap, 
with gills on the undet-side of tlie cap. Some 
excuse is therefore to be made fur the general 
aversion prevalent in Great Britain to all kinds 
of fungi; and as long as we remain ignorant of the 
difference between the edible and the poisonous 
species, tins aversion will naturally survive. But 
a ■wider diffusion of knowledge concerning the 
edible fungi is very desirable, an<l would enable 
many often to enjoy a cheap and agi-eeahle repast. 

The superstitions connected with plants seem 
also to have possessed less vitality than those con¬ 
nected with animals. In fact, they have mostly 
quite died out Perhaps the most tenacious 
of life was that concerning tlie rowan-tree 
or mqnntain-ash. Our forefathers universally 
regarded this tree as possessing a wondrous 
power of affording protection from witches and 
nom evil spirits, and for this leason it was 
planted close by every dwelling. Nowhere wiis 
this belief more firmly entertained than in Scot¬ 
land. Within our recollection, an aged man who 
acted as postman in a country town in the south 
of Scotland, habitually eax-ried a piece of rowan- 
tree or mountain-ash in his pocket, as a fancied 
protection against malevolent influences. Traces 
of this superstition have now, we believe, dis¬ 
appeared. The rowan-tree is now cultivated for 
the sake of its beautiful cliisteiing berries, from 
which a pleasantly hitter jelly may be produced, 
as a condiment to be eaten with roast-mutton, 
preferable to the jelly from red currants. This is 
what we call putting the mountain-ash to a better 
purpose than superstitioualy cairying morsels of it 
in the pocket to avert some imaginaiy personal 
injury. 

Let us hope that, by the progre.ss of education, 
the minds even of the humblest classes of the 
TCople will erelong he freed from the fear of 
OMgers merely imaginary, and elevated above the 
pitiful superstitions by which they are stiU too 
feeqnently enslaved and degraded. Yet it is prob¬ 
able that a considerable time must elapse before 
this desirable result can be fully attained. To 
many the errors with which their superstitions 
are connected, and the superstitions themselves, 
appear supjwrted by a great weight of authority, 
such as. 'they have been accustomed most to 
lesgect—the authority of their seniors, and of 
those who are looked upon as the oracles of their 


little circle. And if they have not instances of 
their own observation to adduce in justification of 
their beliefs, they have been assured of instances 
enough that have come under the observation of 
others. 


THE QUICHENOT LAMP-FORGE. 

A nniEP account of this new lamp-forge, included 
in ‘ Useful Items From France,’ which appeared 
in our columns (No. 668, October 14,1876), having 
occasioned numerous inquiries as to this novel 
source of heat, a more detailed description of its 
principle and mode of action may probably prove 
acceptable. The apparatus, of which M. Quicnenot, 
a French civil engineer, is the inventor, is designed 
to supply a want tliat has been long felt, that of u 
blow-pijie and furnace combined, easy of transport, 
applicable to the arts, or for experimental purposes, 
and which does its work clieaply. Requiring no 
special fittings, it can be used where gas cannot, 
and yields, it may be added, a heat considerably 
greater. 

The so-called carlnirator, or actual lamp-forge, 
is composed of a shell or chamber of cast-iron, 
with a false bottom or double compartment, into 
which air is to be forced by the aid of a smith’s or 
circular bellows. On thi.s shell stands an annular 
vessel of cast-iron, containing petroleum, supplied 
from a reservoir of equal level, by the helj) of a 
pipe. I’lic heat of the lami>-forgc keeps th(‘, petro¬ 
leum in ebullition, and its vapour pours into fhe 
iron* carburator, nii.xes with the compressed air, 
and rushes burning through u large copper funnel, 
capped hy a thick tube in refractory fire-clay, and 
wliich contains the hottest portion of the flame; 
which is then suffered to play on the crucible or 
cupel containing the object to be heated, and wliich 
is surroniided by a cover or screen, to prevent the 
cooling effects of the atmosphere. 

The hlow-pipc attached to the apjiaratus is a 
flexible one, the interior being fitted with a copper 
spiral reaching to within one-third of an inch of 
the nozy.lc, and which midcrs the flame shorter 
and more compact than is the case with blow¬ 
pipes of the usual construction. The flame can he 
rendered oxidising or deoxidising at pleasure. For 
solders of every kind this blow-pipe is believed to 
be weU adapted. The miniature lamp-forge is 
capable of melting, in ten minutes, fourteen ounces 
of copper, nickel, or cast-iron, or about twelve 
ounces of wronght-iron. The heat, therefore, is 
only equalled hy that of the larger-sized table- 
fumaces fed with coke and urged by a continuous 
blast of air. But the action of tliesc last-men¬ 
tioned furnaces is brief, and when their supply of 
fuel is consumed, time is wasted in cooling and 
recharging tliem. The great merit of M. Quiche- 
not’s invention is, that the lamp-foige con he kept, 
w'ithout difficulty, at work for a considerable time, 
care being taken to guard against any heating of 
the petroleum in the reservoir of supply. 

We have not been able to ascertain if these 
forges are to be seen in England; but wo believe 
that information may be Im, and the ^paiatus 
seen, by applying to M. lo Directeur, Fabrique 
des Foqjes de Vulcain, 5 Rue Saint-Denis, Place 
du Chatelet, Paris. 
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TO LIVE TO A HUNDRED. 
That is what most people would like, if it could 
Ihs easily managed. All know that they must 
throw off ‘ this mortal coil ’ some time, but there 
arc innumerable and plausible reasons why they 
wish to avoid throwing it oil’ as long as possible. 
Tliey have important alFairs on hand which require 
attention. They have children to ediieate and see 
out into the world. They are inte.rested in certain 
public movements with which tlie new.spajiers arc 
rile, and would like to see how these stirring 
events terminate. The}' are engaged in some 
im[>ortant scientific investigations which they are 
anxious to complete. Tliey have realised a small 
fortune, and would like to see it grow something 
larger, so that they might make a decent flourish 
with their bequests. And so on witliout end. 
They have often declared that the weather Inis 
hccoine so bad that life is not worth having. But 
on second llioughts, when things are looking 
serious, they come, to the conclusion that the 
weather may he endured, and that the world is 
not sucli a bad world after all. Dying, who speaks 
of dying ? The idea of such a thing is ridiculous. 

There is a clever book of oLl date full of pic¬ 
torial illustrations called tlie Dance of Death. Each 
picture represents a pleasant scene in social life, 
into which Death, in the fonn of a skeleton, im¬ 
pertinently intrudes liiiuself, and hockous a par¬ 
ticular individual to come away; which individual, 
consideraldy surprised and disgusted at the sum¬ 
mons, is obliged to go off, very much against his 
will. The moral suggested is the total unexpected¬ 
ness of the visit—the uncertainty of human life. 
Such books amuse people. Tlicy laugh at seeing 
a self-conijdaeent person sitting at a table stuffing 
and enjoying himself with good things, and who, 
on chancing to look a little a.side, perceives to his 
constjemation a skeleton bowing respectfully, and 
beckoning with its bony finger to walk off. Ho is 
wanted, and must march—not a moment to stay. 
The very glass just poured out must be left nn- 
tasted. Very droll, very suggestive such pictures, 
only nobody is ever benefited by them. ‘ All men 


think all men mortal hut themselves,’ says the 
poet. Men perhaps do not exactly think so. But 
what comes pretty much to the same thing, they 
flatter themselves they will have a ‘long day.’ 
No doubt they will live a good while yet, and it 
is os well to be jolly in the meantime. 

It is a curious fact, disclosed by physiologists 
who think deeply on the subject, that society is 
very much to blame for the comparative shortness 
of life. Tliis was not wcU understood when the 
Dance of Death vras written. It is understood now. 
Inquirie.s into the laws of health and disease, 
along with statistics, make it plain that prema¬ 
ture deceiise is owing to a variety of preventable 
causes. We are gravely informed by Dr Farr, in 
his letter* to the Registrar-general of England, 
that the natural lifetime of man is a century ! To 
die earlier than a hundred years of .ige is all a mis¬ 
take. It is the fault of something or somebody 
or other that people die young. With a good con¬ 
stitution to start with, and due care in ordinary 
circumstances, life may he protracted to eighty, 
to ninety, or to a hundred. If that be what most 
people like, why don’t they try ? It is very certain, 
os is observable by the newspaper obituaries, that 
latterly many persons, whether they have tried or 
not, lived to bo upwards of a hundred years of age. 
We have just seen a death reported at a hundr^ 
and six, and a month or two ago one at a hundred 
and ten. Some of these long-lived individuals 
were of a humble rank in life. One or two were 
parish paupers. Occasionally we hear of negroes 
in the United States dying at a hundred and tenor 
a hundred and twelve years old, whose early life 
was spent in slavery. Among the arisjocraoy, 
dcath-s arc pretty frequently reported at about 
eighty or ninety, but rarely at a hundred and 
above it. From these circumstances it may be 
inferred that fine living does not particularly 
contribute to extreme longevity. 

The number of children who die young is 
immense. Bad nursing, neglect, whooping-cough, 

* This letter is appended to the Supplenicnt to tlip 
Thirty-fifth Annual lieport concerning Births,'Deaths, 
and Marriages in England, 1875. 
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croup, measles, scarlet fever, amall-pox, dosing with 
soporifics, carry off a large proportion. Bad air in 
close stuffy dwellings, and insufficient food, like¬ 
wise destroy great numbers of children, particu¬ 
larly in old ill-contrived towns. Only by a kind 
of good-;laok and natural strength of fibre do 
they get beyond five years of age. That is the 
first dearance; after which ensue the casualties 
of youth, too often brought about by carelessness. 
Latterly, Death has played great havoc among 
young and old through new developments of what 
are c^$d zymotic diseases; or in plain English, 
diseases which originate in the fermentation of 
putrefying substances. These diseases are by no 
means new. They were known in ancient times. 
But in our own day they have sprung into enor¬ 
mous vigour, through the influence of modem 
domestic arrangements; and generally speaking, 
the finer the houses the worse have matters grown. 

In his operations. Death has wonderfully potent 
auxiliaries in house-builders ; or at least those 
who get up housess to sell regardless of ssinitary 
arrangements. Pipes to carry off refuse arc 
scamped, evcrytliing is scamped. The pipes are 
ill put together and badly laid ; foul air, the result 
of festering fermentation, e-senpes iuto the dwelling. 
Diphtheria and typhoid fever are the probable 
consequence. Much that is curious has been 
written concerning these zymotic diseases. It is 
now generally believed that the poisonous gases 
arising from imperfect pipeage in houses consist 
intrinsically of fungoid germs, which .are uncon¬ 
sciously swallowed by the luckless inhabitants 
of Ihe houses so affected. Whether this Germ 
theory be correct or not, the result is the same. 
By inhaling the vitiated air, we drink a kind 
of poison, which jrroduces tlie most fatal disorders. 
In our own small way, we could speak from 
experience of this bad pipeage system, whicli has 
obviously become one of the scandals of the age. 
It is enough for ns to advise every purchaser of a 
house to look strictly to the condition of pipes and 
drains. If he cannot do it himself, let him procure 
the assistance of experts. What a thing lo say of 
some modem improvements, that they have ended 
in giving us two of the greatest evils in life—foul 
air in our houses, and foul water to drink! One 
would almost think that these so-called improve¬ 
ments had been ingeniously devised in the interest 
of the undertakers. 

People as we see are slain right and left by ail¬ 
ments which seize upon them insidiously when 
lead; e.xpected. The weakest of course come off 
worst. ThiH brings us to the fact that consuler- 
able numbers possess but a feeble stamina, and are 
unable to ward off disease, even with all the apjJi- 
ances ol art. They ceme of a weakly parentage 
perha-ps through several generations. Being by 
inheritance little better than an incarnation of 
beer and gin, they are absolutely bom with a 
tendency to succuml) to disorders which others 
would escape. Dr Fiirr makes the remark, that 
our very philanthropic schemes for rendering 
succour to the afflicted tend to raise crops of 
people'of inferior organisation. ‘The imbecile, 
.Sie drunkard, the lunatic, the criminal, the idle, j 
and all tainted natures, were once allowed to | 


perish in fields, asylums, or jails, if they were not 
directly put to death ; but these classes and their 
offspring now figure in large muubers in the 
population.’ 

From one cause and another, it is not surprising 
that so comparatively few reach extreme oM age. 
The average of human life has been extended 
through the resources of modem science, but not 
to such an extent as might be expected, for the 
average still docs not range higher than forty-five 
to fifty. Some reasons for tins comparatively low 
average have been alluded to. To these may he 
added the frightful deterioration of health from 
intemperance. Drinking, once a fashionable vice, 
has become a prevalent evil in the lower depart¬ 
ments of society, and the evil is conspicuously 
increased in proportion to an advancement in the 
gains of labour. Alcohol! In that single word we 
have no end of premature deaths accounted for. 
The most correctly logical definition, as far as w(i 
have seen, of the physical and mental ills inflicted 
through the agency of alcohol, is that given iiy Dr 
B. W. Bicliardson in his work on the iJiseases of 
Modern Life. There can be no doubt that the 
reckless abuse of this stimulant, always growing 
the more reckless, as lias been said, as means are 
increased for its indulgence, has a terrible effect on 
the increase of pauperism and <leiilh-rate.s. A ccoid- 
ing to Dr Richardson, alcoliol hfis a tendency to 
throw life off its balance—‘A balance at the best 
of times finely set is broken in favour of death. A 
mental shock, !i mechanical injury, an exposure to 
cold, a strain, a deprivation of food beyond the 
usual lime of taking food ;—.any of the.se causes, 
and others similar, ai’e sufficient to cause an 
organic wreck, which, left to its own fate, would 
soon break up from progressive internal failure of 
vital power.’ Much that follows on this subject 
we commend to general attention—without, how¬ 
ever, expecting that what the learned writer says 
will be of any practical avail. 

Another cause for the undue shortening of life 
which has not been yet referred to, is the intense 
mental strain prevalent among literary tiiun, 
artists, statesmen, judges, and some other classes. 
If not a new feature in society, this mental slniin 
is at le.ast more conspicuous than it was formerly, 
l)ccau8e the struggle to attain high rewards is 
greater, and more depeudeut on individu.al exer¬ 
tion than it seems to have been in pa.st and less 
ex.acting times. In short, in dorangenieut of the 
nervous system, leading to no end of functional 
derangements in the heart, stom.ach, and so on, in 
all which arc found reasons why so many of our most 
eminent notabilities .are removed ere they reach 
fourscore. They fall victims to a heedless, certainly 
unfortunate, overtasking of the brain. Merlical 
men in high practice, though well aware, of the 
dangers of professional exliaustion, are not always 
exempt from the charge of being careless of their 
ovTO health. The wiser among them endeavour to 
limit their hours of work, and at the proper season 
retreat to the country, for the sake of invigorating 
rural sports. But for these precautions, the death- 
rate among London physicians wonld be very much 
greater than it is. The late Sir Henry Holland is 
known to have greatly lengthened his days by 
habitually making long autumnal tours over the 
globe; .always returning invigorated for frtwh 
work. The very common practice among people 
in bosinees of taking a month’s holiday at the 
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Bea-Bide, or some inland healthfol resort—a practice 
immensely facilitated by railways and steamboats 
—has the same bencficitd tendency. As regards 
the salutary results of checking the mental strain 
in literary labour, we could speak from a degree 
of personal experience. We have for the last 
forty years—whether in town or country, whether 
in winter or summer—never written a line rfter 
nine o’clock at night. When that hour strikes, 
the ink-glass is shut up, the pen and paper laid 
aside, and the mind is allowed to calm down 
before retiring to rest The rule is peremptorily 
followed with the best consequences. 

In the varied pressure of inexorable circum¬ 
stances it may not be possible to be so ex¬ 
tremely guarded. Lives are abruptly lost, the most 
precious in the community. He, however, who 
falls in the fair fight of life, though mistaken 
has been his eageniess, may be said to fall nobly. 
It is a considerably different thing when men 
shorten their days through luxurious indulgences, 
in wanton disregard of the rules essential to the 
preservation of bodily health. Up tDl fifty years 
of age, it perhaps signifies little how some of these 
rules are neglected, because the constitution origi¬ 
nally vigorous resists or overcomes various deteri¬ 
orating inlluences. At all events, there may be no 
immediate mischief. After fifty, .and more particu¬ 
larly sixty, a change has token place. The breath¬ 
ing, the digestive, the circulatory inocesses are less 
able to endure tear and wear. A little indiscre¬ 
tion may derange the whole machine, and bring it 
prematurely to a dead stop. 

It is \vond(‘.rfa] liow imich may be done to 
protract existence by the liahilual restorative of 
sound sleep. Late hours, under mental strain, are 
of course incompatible with this solaceinciit. On 
this tojiic Dr Jlichardson says it has been p.ain- 
fnl for him to trace the beginnings oi' pnlinonary 
consumption to late hours at ‘ unearthly balls 
and evening parties,’ by which rest is broken, and 
encroacliniciits made on the constitution. But, he 
adds, ‘If ill middle age the habit of taking defi¬ 
cient and irregular sleep Vie still inaintained, every 
source of de.}iression, every latent form of disease, 
is quiclcened and intensified. The sleepless ex¬ 
haustion allies itself with all otliiir jirocesse-s of 
exhaustion, or it kills imperceptibly, by a rapid 
introduction of jiremature old age, which leads 
directly to premature dissolution.’ There, at once, 
is an explanation why many people die earlier 
than they ought to do. They violate tlic primary 
principle of taking a regular night’s resl. If they 
sleep, it is disturbed. They dream all sorts of 
nonsense. That is to say, they do not sleep 
soundly or for any useful purpose ; for dreaming 
is nothing more than wild imaginative notions 
passing through the brain while half sleeping or 
dozing. In dreaming, tliere is no proper or resto¬ 
rative rest. 

It is a pity that Dr Hichardson, as in the case of 
other medical writers, has refiniiied from stating 
that the practice of late dining, always growing 
later and later, to suit fashionable fancies, is quite 
incompatible with that trauquU and wholesome 
night’s rest which contributes materially to a 
healthy and protracted old age. Ilow can any one 
who inconsiderately sits eating and drinking till 
within an hour or two of midnight, so as to render 
refreshing sleep pretty nearly impossible, expect 
to reach eighty, ninety, or a hundred years of age ? 


A HUNDEED, 


Narcotics are taken to procure the much-coveted 
sleep. They give no natural repose, besides other¬ 
wise doing harm. It is customary to say of senti¬ 
ments of remorse that they * murdered sleep,’ ^ 
at least said Macbeth, and, os is known, be spoke 
from very unpleasant experience. But as things 
go, sleeplessness arises less from remorse and other 
mental affections than from physical causes con¬ 
nected with digestion. The stomach, to use a 
familiar phrase, is out of sorts. And in a vast 
number of cases it would he wonderful if it were 
otherwise. Just think of the habitual overtasking 
of the digestive functions and corresponding secre¬ 
tions, from the practice of late eating and drink¬ 
ing—late ceremonious dinners, which, from their 
tiresome sameness, their simpering platitudes, their 
dull insincerity, their waste of food, waste of 
time, and waste of health and comfort, can scarcely 
he said to claim a single redeeming feature. Tf 
that be called social intercourse, it is a downright 
sham—poor outcome indeed of the accumulated 
intelligence and inventiveness of tlie nineteenth 
century. One of the dangers of dining out in 
winter arises from exposure to cold and damp 
night-air. The excuse usually made is, that of 
being w'ell wrapped up. But although that is 
right in its way, the fact is well known to 
medical practitioners that grievous mischief may 
be done in an instant of time. By a single gulp 
of cold air, or by a chill to the feet, in stepping 
from the door to a carriage, a deed may be done 
beyond the power of science to undo. Our belief 
is, that cold caught at late dinners and other late 
enterl.ainmcnts is a prolific source of disorders 
that prove fatal. With what a thriU of sorrow 
have we lately attended the funerals of aged and 
estimable persons who gave promise of living other 
ten or twenty years, but were said to bav^^d^ 
after a three days’ illness, in consequence of 
one evening when they were out ‘ caught a $Ule 
coUL’ 

It is tolerably evident that, setting aside the 
masses who die young and in middle life, from 
ailments that are difficult to be warded off, length 
of days is considerably dependent on individual 
ed’ort as regards a graceful sacrifice to the rules of 
health. The explicit statomeut of Dr Farr, that 
the natural span of human life is a century, wDl 
to many aiipear storlling. But calmly considered, 
a century is but a small fraction in the Viist ox- 
jiansc of time. Years pass away imperceptiVdy. 
The man of seventy or eighty can hardly realise 
that so many years have slipped over his head. In 
his own condition be, feels little to impress him 
with the fact. The past has vanished like a dream. 
The evidence of advanced ycara consists mainly 
in the recollection of events, recollection of places 
visited, recollection of the friends and acquaint¬ 
ances we have lost The past is a vista strewed 
with memories, some agreeable, others saddening. 
We have worked our way as it were intu a new 
world, yet with everything going on ver^* much as 
it did long ago, a happy diminution in'the 
number of Torturations. 

The estimate formed of ago ought not properly 
to depend on years. One man at seventy may 
he in constitution not older than another at forty- 
five or fifty. All depends on the original strength of 
frame, and the way it has been treated. Hence are 
seen lively old men, who, from their manners aad 
activity, you would say were like men of thirty.* 
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The hloom on their cheeks, their tasteful toilet, 
their dancing, their singing, are a kind of marvel. 
The explanation of the ]^enomenon is, that besides 
having been careful as regards temperate habits 
and attention to nix and exercise, they have all 
along cultivated a cheerful view of human affairs. 
‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but 
grief drieth the bones.' They have studied that 
text to some practical purpose. At fifty, at sixty, 
at seventy, they have been steadily qualifying for 
a hundred, and it seems not unlikely (if kept 
free from worry) that they will reach that desir¬ 
able epoch—at all events, under a moderate dis¬ 
count of ten per cent., thej' may get as far as ninety, 
and on the morning after their decease have some¬ 
thing handsomely said of them in the newspapers. 

Keeping steadily in view Dr Farr’s comforting 
view of the inatter, we shall be glad if anything 


from the generality of * ladies ’ he had to deal with, 
he added: ‘ I beg your pardon. Miss, I’m sure. 
What may I have the pleasure of shewing you?' 
For Mr Pratt prided himself upon his ability to 
suit his manners to his customers. 

‘ You are Mr Pratt ?' she began hesitatingly. 

‘ Yes, Miss; that's me for certain.' 

Lilian looked towards me, and I said: ‘ Will 
you .allow us to speak with Mrs 'Pratt ? Our 
business is with her, if she will kindly see us for 
a few minutes.' 

‘ Mrs Pratt! To bo sure, ladies; to be sure. Please 
to .step this way.' Wc followed him into a small 
back-shop ; and after putting two chairs for us, and 
—I suppose from force of liabit—placing two little 
squares of carpet at our feet, he opened a side- 
door, and called out: ‘ Mother, you 're wanted.’ 

Lilian, who looked very white and iq'itated. 


we have cheerfully ventured to suggest, has led i sliT)i)ed her hand into mine : I clasped it firmly, 

_____-_-I_ r.' _i*_1_1_ 


people to reflect that with a reasonable decree of 
care they may have themselves to blame if they 
do not * Live to a Hundred.’ w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 


CHAI’TEIl .V.—MARIAN. 


As I had expected, the neighbourliood throi'gh 
which u’e were driven did not appear to be inhal)- 
ited by the most prasperous cIass of people. AVe 
presently found our.sclves in Oreen Street; and 
when the cabman drew up before a retail shoe¬ 
maker’s shop, we saw at once tliat there could be no 
doubt about its being the place we wanted. The 
name of Pratt ran up and clown, and across the 
house, in every direction, backwards and forwards,; 
and sideways and lengthwaj's; to say nothing of' 
a laigc blue boot swinging over the pavement, con- 


waiting not a little anxiously for her sake. 

A .sliglit little woman, with a gentle good face, 
and soft dark eyes, looking very neat in a clean 
liliic print gown and huge white apron, came 
hesitatingly into the room. One glance at her 
shewed us that it w.as not she whom we were 
seeking. Though her slight figure made her perhaps 
appear younger than she really was, she couhl not 
have been ninth less than fifty. We were, for the 
moment both too much absorbed in the one 
thought to speak : and after glancing timidly first 
towards her husb.and and then at u.s, she asked : 
‘ Is it ohangc wanted, .loiiathan V 

‘These ladies -want to speak to j'ou, Rnsan,’he 
replied, looking a little surjirised at onr silence. 

Lilian flushed up, glancing jdeadingly towards 
me again, it was certainly rather enibarrassing, 
I was casting about in my muid to find some way 
of approaching the subject without committing 
ourselves, in the event of I heir not being in the 
Mr Pr.itt’s attention was 


veying the information that this was the veritable 

Piatt’s, and there was no other in the throe king-; secret, when fortunately 
doms who sold boots and shoe.s so good and ; c-alled towards the shop-door, where commenced a 
cheap, and beautiful to behold, as did Jotialhan | brisk patter of words witli reference to some of the 
PratL Telling the cabman to wait, 1 entered a j bargains. With this gentle-looking woman it would 
sort of bower of boots and shoes ftliey hung all | be much ertsier to say what wc wanted to say than 
round the doorway, and were ticketed ‘ Great j with lier hu-sband, more accustomed to gauge tlie 
Bargains,’ ‘Alarming Sacrifices,’ ‘Tlie IMncesscs’ | worth of words. So I jducked up my courage, and 


Favourite,’ and so forth), closely followed by 
Lilian. 

‘I’ll attend to you in half a moment, ladies,’ 
said a stout, brisk, good-tempered-looking man, as 
he put some small shoes into a parcel, unu counted 
out the change to a customer at tlie counter, 
adding to her ; ‘ You've got the best of me again, 
Mrs Gooch, by a good threepence, that you have ! 
There, take ’em away quick, before I change my 
mind! ’ 

‘Oh, you always say that, Mr Pratt,’ laughed 
the good woman, gathering up her parcel and 
change, and pleasantly wishing iiiin good-day. 

' Evidently Mr Pratt was a favourite with his 
cttstomdr-s. 1 afterwards heard that he was famous 
for liis jokes and good-nature, as well as a keen ' 
eye to businVss. 

‘Now, ladid!^’ he w’cnt on, turning smilingly 
towards us, as tsm good woman left the shop, and 
rubbing his haiicis briskly tfigether; ‘here I am 
ready to go throngliV it all again, though you ladies 
always get the best/of me in a bai-gain, you know 
you do.' Eh ’-‘ Falling back a little as Lilian 


you juaM I A 

j»«t up her y/6il ; and even in that somewhat 
obscured light^eing that she was very different 


lightSa^ig I 


began-: ‘A\’e li.ave conic to you, Mrs Pratt, in the 
hope of obtaining some information ’- I sud¬ 

denly tliougbt of new tactics, and said: ‘ Is the 
name of Farrar known to you I ’ 

‘ Farrar ! ’ She put her liand to her side, and 
sank down on to the nearest chair, gazing at me 
without a word. 

Seeing that I w.os at anyrate so far correct as to 
be speaking to the right Mrs Pratt, I went on : 
‘ Perhaps you know that Mr Farrar Las been ill 
for some time ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss; I know that.’ 

‘ Do you idso know flint his illness terminated in 
death ten days ago V 1 said, speaking slowly, and 
carefully separating my words, in order to in some 
measure break the shock ; for though she was 
not the ‘Marian’ wc were seeking, her agitation 
shewed me that they were in some way connected. 


Dead ! ’ she inurrmired—‘ dead ! ’' as she sat 
gazing at us, or rather at some vision which the 
words seemed to have called up before her mental 
eyes. 

1 thought it best now to go straight to the 
point, and said: * Before his death, Mr Farrar 
expressed a wish that this packet should be 
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delivered to the person to whom it is addressed; wiping her eyes, she was the same self-contained, 
and therefore wo thought it best to bring it quiet-looking, little woman we had first seen, 
ourselves to you, Mrs Pratt.’ ‘ Please forgive mo, ladies ; but, as you have 

She mechanicdly took it from my hand, looking guessed, I do know Marian Reed. Her poor 
down at it os though she were in a dream. mother was my only sister, and since her death, 

‘ But,’ eagerly began Lilian, ‘ you see it is Marian Im always lived with us. Mr Farrar has 

written above, “ For Marian and before he died, always paid very handsome for her ; and she has 

dear papa told me’- brought up like a—lady.’ Mrs Pratt hesi- 

‘ You are Miss Farrar! ’ ejaculated Mrs Pratt, tated a little over the word, and added : ‘ I mean, 

turning towards Lilian with a strange expression in compared witli people like us—a deal better than 
her eyes : a mixture of curiosity and surprise, it iny own little ones.’ 

appeared to me. To gain a little time for Lilian, I asked; ‘ How 

‘ Yes ; I am his daughter ; and very anxious to many children have you, Mrs Pratt I ’ 
obey his last request. He told me that 1 have a ‘We have seven, Miss; but I’ve a good husband; 
sister, and wished me to be good to her. lie a better man than Jonathan doesn’t breathe ; and 

meant to provide for her, and his will was jue- business is brisk ; so we want for nothing.’ 

jiared ; but his illness was very sudden at—the The latter part of her sentence was meant for a 

last, and the lawyer did not arrive in time.’ hint, 1 thought, aud I was all the more favourably 

I had thought it only ju.st to tell Lilian what Mr inclined towards her in consequence. At anyrate 

Markham said, and she eagerly caught at the idea we were amongst honest people, 

that her father had intended to provide for the ‘ Is—Marian in the house now ? ’ inquired Lilian, 
other. ‘ iilay I see her ?’ 

Mrs Pratt murmured .something about its being Once more I noticed the reluctiinee in Mrs 
very kind of Mr Farrar; her eyes downcast, aud Pratt’s face, as she replied: ‘Yes, Miss; I’ll go 
hands fluttering about her apron-strings. and tedl liev.’ 

‘ Wo thought it best to bring this ohrselvcs, Mrs * No ; please do not tell her; let me introduce 
Pratt, because wo wish to be in communicalioii ; myself.’ 

with Marian,’I said. ‘And of course you know: Mrs Pratt consented; and to bo quite honest with 
where she is. You know her, do you not !' | ns, did not leave the room. Standing at the open 

‘Yes, Alisa,’ replied Airs Pratt. She .siit very [ door, she called out: ‘Alias Reed—Alarian, dear!’ 
pale and still a few moments, and then went on | No reply. 

slowly and hesitatingly: ‘ If you really wish to see i ‘ Marian, dear, will you please come down for 

her’- • I a few miuiitus /’ 

Lilian very earnestly assured her that she did. j ‘What fot (’ called out a voice from some upper 
‘ Then u ill j'ou please to come this wax', ladies ?’ , cliambcr. 
she whispered, still, I fancied, a little nervously j ‘ Somebody xv.aiits to see yon, dear.’ 
and doubtfully. i T heard a woixl which seemed very much like 

We rose at once, and folloxvcd her into the ; ‘ Bother !’and a sound us of a book thrown down, 
passage, up a narrow staircase, and into a front- j Then there xviis a somewhat heavy and leisurely 
room on the first door. One glance shewed me j tread descending the stairs, 
that this w.as very difl'erent from xvhat might have ‘ Well, what is it P 

been expected in Mrs Pratt’s best room—dilfereiit A girl ol' about twenty or twenty-one years of 

in the way of being very pretentious. It was ! .age entered the room, looking as though she had 
in fact evidently intended to be cousklercd a | been disturbeil <atnl resented it. At sight of her 
drawing-room, and xvos crowded with tawdry ! my hc.art sank. Lilian’s sister! This underbred 
finerv, which not even its exquisite cleanliness j girl, arrayetl in the latest style of elegance as inter- 
conlii make to look respectable. Gaudy fumiture, i preted by Islington. Everything about her was in 
gaudy curtuiu.s, gamly viises, with quantities of arti-' the extreme of pcuny-fasluon-book style; tha 
ficial flowers; a rounil table spread with gaudily ' hugest of chignons, the fluffiest of curls covering^ 
bound books, &c.—.all looking in such strange | her forehead down to her eyebrows, the longest of 
oontr.ast with Mrs Pratt hcr-self in her liomely j ribboii-s streaming down her hack, and the latest 
sinrolicity. I inventions in the way of imitation jewellery, . I 

‘Will you tell us where to find my sister ?’! am bound to acknowledge that she was in her way 
eagerly began Lilian, after a hasty glance around, j good-looking ; xvitli plenty of dark hair, largo 
‘Sister !’ said AIi-s Pratt. ‘ You are not ashamed ' round dark eyes, red (not pink) and white com- 

to call her that; or—is it that yon do not know ?’ j plexion; aud good though large figure, and yet- . 

‘ I have guessed that—that her mother was to ; CoiiM any one in the world be more disappoint- 
be pitied,’ said Lilian in a low voice, a crimson , ing, as Lilian’s sister { 

flush suffusing her face. She crossed the room, seated herself with 

‘And you can still call her sister ?’ di'naye air in a lounging-chair, and ^layingjjlfiftrsr 

‘ Yes.’ bunch of trinkets, it xvas then the fash^lHito call 

‘ God bless yon, dear young lady ! It’s only the charms, upon her watch-chain, languidly 

best and purest could say that. Let me—pniy let incpiired if we had come about the tndnio lessons, 
me.’ ‘ Because I have almost made ^ my mind to 

And before Lilian could prevent her, Mrs Pratt engage a gentleman. I req^uiro sonafthing advanced, 
sank on her knees and kisseil the young girl’s you know; md the gentleman who is organist at 

hands. It expressed all the more to me, because our church gives lessons to a seleet few, and ’_ 

I judged that Mrs Pratt was not naturally so ‘Are you Marian?’ asked Siian, white and 
emotional as most people. She recovered her- trembling. \ 

self quickly too. After taming away for a few ‘ I am Aliss Eeed,’ very stiffly- returned that 
moments towards the window, where she stood young lady. 
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‘ This young lady ia Mias Farrar,' I put in, to 
hdp Lilian. 

< 0 indeed! ’ returned Mias Reed. 

I saw that the name told her nothing. T know 
now that she had never been told her lather's name. 

With slowly gathering colour, Mrs Pratt now 
came to my assistance. ‘Mr Farnu’ was the 
gentleman who—paid for your schooling and all 
that, Marian, dear—the quarterly allowance came 
from him.' 

‘ And who was he ? ’ 

‘Your father!’ returned her aunt, in a low 
broken voice ; ‘ and these ladles liave come to tell 
us that he has been ill, and—and ’- 

‘ He is dead ! ’ said Marian ; taking note of our 
black clothes, and becoming as jiale as one of her 
comple.rion could become. 

‘Come I’ f thought, not a little relieved, ‘she 
can feel.’ But I very (juickly found that I had 
been somewhat premature in giving her credit 
upon that account. It ia possible to feel without 
the feeling being worth very mneh. 1 saw in what 
way she was touched, as she went on, n itli a little 
catch in her breath, looking from one to the other 
of us : ‘What ha.s he left me '?’ 

We were silent; arul putting the right construc¬ 
tion upon our silence, she hurriedly added : ‘You 
don’t mean to say he hasn’t Iclt me anytliing, 
after’- 

Without any further anxiety on the score of her 
feelings, 1 put in: ‘ Mr Farrar has left mo will, 
Miss Reed ; and all his property comes to this 
young lady—his daughter.’ 

‘Then I say it is mean, and shameful—down¬ 
right shameful ! and ’- 

‘Hush, Marian, jiray; Marian, dear, you forget!’ 
pleaded Mrs Pratt, laying her hand upon the girl's 
arm. 

‘ Am I not his daughter too ? Am I not to say 
a word if I am left a beggar, after being always 
led on to expect to be a lady I It u .shainoi'iil; and 
I do not care who heai-s me say so !’ Flashing a 
look of angry defiance at us. 

Lilian sat gazing at her ; in her .sorrow and dis¬ 
appointment, utterly incapable of uttering a word. 
It had not occurred to her that she might find this 
kind of sister. She had probably never before 
been in contact with any one like Marian Ueed, 
and indeeil we had both of us expected to see a 
very dill'erent person from this. If she had been 
only poor—-anything like the children of poor 
parents generally, there would have been some 
reason ior hope. But now! I afterwards found 
that Mr Farrar’s very liberal allowance had been 
expended entirely on Marian Reed herself, Mr 
Pratt very decidedly objecting to accept more than 
a fair remuneration for her board and lodging; and 
the command of so much money had Jostered a 
. nqtu^ral vanity and love of dress, until she had 
becdliac the fine lady before us. 

‘ If v(Wi will only he good enough to allow me 
to explaiiqs.yo'i 1 think, do Mr Farrar more 
justice, as widl as spare his daughter, Miss Reed,’ 
1 said, in a xpnc which made her turn sharidy 
towards me with a look and gesture which seemed 
to say: ‘ And Who are you ? ’ 

Having succeeded so far as 1o quiet her, I went 
on ; ‘Mr Farrar’s illness terminated rather sud¬ 
denly dt last, Miss Reed ; and the lawyer who 
snntmoned did not arrive in time for the will I 

be signed’- 1 


‘ But he might have ’- 

I stopped her again. ‘ Mr Farrar did what he 
could in trusting nis daughter to carry out his 
wishes; and you will find her only too anxious to 
do all that is right.’ 

1 saw the round black eyes turn sharply and 
speculatively upon Lilian for a moment; then she 
replied, in a slightly mollified tone: ‘ So much 
depends upon what people consider right, you 
know.’ 

I saw that Lilian was battling a^nst herself, 
and longed to say to niy darling : ‘Trust to your 
instinct, which is altogether against asking this 
girl to come to live with you. Whatever else you 
may do, do not }dcld to a false sentiment in tliis 
one thing.' Unfortunately (or fortunately; looking 
at the Cj^uestion from this distance of time, I am not 
really sure which I ought to write), Lilian did not 
obey her instinct. In her anxiety lest she should 
not cany out her father’s wishes, she was' afraid to 
trust to her own feelings in the matter. When 
Marian a little impatiently asked : 

‘ I should like to know what i/on call right > ’ 
Lilian replied in a low faltering voice : 

‘ He wished me to be good to you ; and I came 
to-day to ask you to live with me, and—^be my 
sister—for—dear papa’s sake. He has left a great 
deal of niotiey, and quite intended you to share it.’ 

* Tliat is,’ T hastened to interijose, seeing the 
effect of the word ‘share’ upon the other—‘Mr 
Farrar no doubt meant that the allowama*. which 
you have hitlierto received should he continued to 
you. Miss Bced. 1 have reason to think some¬ 
thing of that kind was to be done.’ 

‘ 'i'liat would be very kind and generous. 
Wouldn’t it, Marian, dear ?’ said Mrs Pratt. 

‘And’ (I wont on) ‘jierUaps you would prefer 
remaining with the friends who have been so good 
to you, and going on as before. Miss Reed <’ 

But Mias Reed very quickly gave us to under¬ 
stand that she did not prefer it; though Mrs Pratt 
put in a gentle word or two on my aide : ‘ You 
have always been very comfortable with us, dear ! ’ 

Comfortable! That evidently would not be 
sufficient to satisfy Marian Reed any longer. 

‘ I have been brought up as a young lady, aunt ’ 
(at iiresent she had no doubts upon the point); ‘ and 
learned nm.sic, .and French, and dancing, and all 
that ; so papa mu.st have intended me to come to 
live with him some time, and it seems only fair 
that my sister should ask me.—What’s your name, 
dear ? It seems funny my not knowing your name; 
doesn’t it]* 

‘ My name is Lilian.’ 

‘ Lilian ! What a pretty name—quite charmong!’ 

1 saw that it was to he ; and that the only thing 
1 could now do wa.s to gain a little delay, so I said: 
‘ Of course you will want a little time to prepare. 
Miss Reed.’ She was about to protest; hut I 
quietly went on ; ‘ It will be necessary to procure 
mourning, and so forth.’ 

‘ O yes; I had forgotten that,’ she replied, 
eyeing Lilian’s black dress, nearly covered with 
crape. ‘ Of course I shall ; ’ adding a little apolo¬ 
getically : ‘You mustn’t expect me to feel exactly 
the same as yon do about it, you know. Of course 
1 am verj' sorry, and all that; but I do not 
remember ever having seen papa; so it isn’t to be 
expected that 1 can feel quite os much os though I 
had always known him.’ 

‘ Mo,’ replied Lilian, with what I fancied to he 
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a sigh of relief. She would have even jealoualy 
resented this stranger claiming the privilege to 
shore her grief as well as her money. Had he not 
loved her—and had she not loved him J 

There was silence again for a few moments, 
which was broken by Marian Eeed, the most self- 
possessed of any of us, for even 1, the least inter¬ 
ested, felt somewhat nonplussed by the aspect of 
afbiirs : ‘ It will take me a good week or ten days 
to get distangy mourning; ’ with a glance towards 
Lilian, as she gave that evidence of having learned 
French. ‘ Suppose we say ten days V 

‘Very well,’ replied Lilian, rising. 

‘ But you haven't given me the address yet, you 
know. And you must excuse my reminding you 
that there’s been nothing said about last quarter’s 
remittance, which was &e last week, and which 
we liave been a great deal inconvenienced by not 
receiving.’ 

I hastened to put the packet into her hand. 
‘ This was placed ready for you, Miss Reed; but 
for the address upon it we might not have found 
you ; and 1 daresay you will find ifi correct.’ 

‘O yes; no doubt;’ taking it with a negligent 
air, iu amusing contrast with her next words; 
‘ And then there’s the mourning, you know; that 
will have to be paid for; and good mourning is so 
expensive.’ 

‘ O yes; of course; I beg your pardon,’ said 
Lilian, hurriedly taking out her pocket-book. 

‘ 'fhis is the address ; and- No; I find I have 

not enough money with me ; but I will send you a 
cheque when 1 get home, if that will do. And 
of course you wiU like to make some little 
acknowledgment to the friends who have been 
always so kind to you.’ 

‘ Of course I should, if you send enough,’ shai^ly 
replied Miss Reed. 

The colour rose iu Lilian’s cheeks. ‘I will send 
what you please.’ 

‘Well, you couldn’t say more than that, I’m 
sure,’ graciously responded Miss Reed. ‘ But f’d 
rather leave it to you.’ 

‘ WiU fifty pounds be enough ?’ 

Mrs Pratt looked awe-struck; but her niece, 
wilt) evidently prided herself upon sajig-froid, 
calmly said : ‘ 0 yes ; quite enough; thank you.’ 

‘ If you will let us know the day and train, we 
will drive to the station to meet you,’ said Lilian, 
lier voice sinking lower. 

‘Yes ; I will write and tell you when I am 
'ready, dear.’ And after going through the cere¬ 
mony of shaking hands and bidding us good- 
morning, Miss Reed sank languidly baA into her 
seat again, leaving her aunt to shew us out. 

As we reached the foot of the stairs, w'e could 
see into a side-room, the door of which was open, 
and observing some children sitting round a table, 
I asked : ‘ Are these your little ones, Mrs Pratt V 

* Yes, Miss. Would you like to walk in ? ’ 

I did wish to walk in, and availed myself of the 
invitation, notwithstanding poor Lilian’s pleading 
look. She was, I knew, anxious to get away as 
quickly as possible. But I wanted to judge for 
myself os to whether the contrast between Mrs 
Pratt’s children and their cousin was us great as 
between herself and that young lady. Seven 
children, whose ages seemed to range between about 
five and fifteen, were seated round a neatly spread 
table at dinner; and though the fare seemed of 
the homeliest, they were partaking it with quiet 


enjoyment under the supervision of on elder sister, 
a girl of about fifteen, pretty, and firesh, and neat¬ 
looking in her print frock. Altogether as lefeeah- 
ing a contrast to the cousin up-stairs as couM well 
be conceived. 

After one little shy blushing acknowledgment 
of our greeting, she attended to her business 
again. 

‘ Don’t stare at the ladies, Billy,’ she whispered, 
guiding the spoonful of rice which, iu his astonish¬ 
ment at seeing us, he was sending over his shoulder 
towards his mouth. 

‘She’s quite a mother to them already,’ said 
Mrs Pratt, brightening up wonderfully in the 
presence of her children. ‘I can’t find it in my 
heart to let her go to service until the others are 
grown up a bit Wo can’t spare Susy, can wo, 
dea.rs ? ’ 

This seemed to two or three of the younger ones 
to indicate that there had been some proposition to 
take her, and that we were the delinquents. But 
we hastened to reassure them, and tears were soon 
dried again, though two or three pairs of sharp 
little eyes kept watch over Susy. 

How heartily I wished that this had been the 
sister we were seeking ; this modest, good, unpre¬ 
tending Susy. 1 tliiuk the same thought was in 
Lilian’s mind as she wistfully eyed her. The 
tinkling of a bell sounded in some back place, and 
Susy bade one of her little brothers; ‘ Run, 
Tommy, and tell Miss Reed dinner will soon be 
ready.’ 

Then I noticed a tray ready spread on a side- 
table ; and in reply to my look of inquiry, Mrs 
Pratt explained : ‘Miss Reed’ (she was evidently 
more accustomed to call her Miss Reed than 
Marian) ‘ live.s up-stairs, ladies, since she went for 
a year to boarding-school; she prefers it’ 

‘ And so do we,’ heartily put in her husband, 
entering at the moment. ‘We bring our little 
ones up to work, ladies. They won’t get two hun¬ 
dred a year without earning it, and I won’t have 
fine notions put into their heads. I shall be 
satisfied, I tell them, if they grow up respectable, 
and not ashamed to look any one in the face. Miss 
Reed likes to be a lino lady, and we’ve got no 
riglit to object to that. I don’t take any more from 
her than what pays for her lodging and keep—not 
a penny ; and of course she’s a right to do what 
she likes with the rest; but she never pleased me 
more than when she made up her mind to keep to 
her own rooms. Excuse me, ladies; but I’ve been 
accustomed to speak my mind, and somehow I 
always feel bound to say what my mind is, when 
Miss Reed’s being talked about.’ 

Lilian was silent. I murmured something to 
the effect that I quite agreed with him as regarded 
making his children as much as possible inde¬ 
pendent of circumstances. 

‘ Miss Reed’s going away, father,’ said Mrs Pratt 
‘These hidies came to tell her tliat—the gentle¬ 
man is dead.’ • 

‘ Dead! ’ 

‘And this young lady is Miss Farrar, Jonathan. 
She has come to ask Marian to go and live with 
her.’ 

It took Mr Pratt some little time to get over the 
Buiwise ; but I soon saw that it was not an alto¬ 
gether disagreeable one. 

‘It is so good of you, dear young lady,’ mur¬ 
mured Mis Pratt, who scaredy took her eyes from 
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Lilian's face. ‘ So mucli more than Miss Heed 
could expect.’ 

‘ You may well say that, mother! ’ ejaculated 
Mr Pratt. ‘It w more than she could expect—a 
deal. Though, to tell the truth, I shan’t be so 
very down-hearted about her going, for my part. 

We can let our rooms again, and-Well, as I said 

before, I don’t want any of our young ones to grow 
up after Miss IReed’s pattern.’ At a murmured 
word from his wifo, he put his hand for a moment 
on her shoulder. ‘ Mrs Pratt is more soft-hearted, 
and she naturally feels more for her sister’s child 
than 1 do ; but she’s been a good deal put upon, 
and she ’ll see it’s all for the best that Miss Ileed 
should go, by-and-by. I can only say that she’s 
kept true to her promise to her dying sister, mid 
the girl can’t say anything to the contrary. Her 
aunt’s been a,regular slave to her, always ready to 

cocker up one, who-AVell, there, mother; I 

won’t say any more: what’s gone’s past; and I 
hope Miss Beed will be satisfied now, that’s all. 1 
never denied but what she's a fine lass enough—to 
look at; and when she’s got all she wants in the 
wav of being fine enough, I daresay she ’ll be all 
right. Anyhow, she needn’t be afraid of our sham¬ 
ing her. Business is good, and like to be ; but if 
it wasn’t, it w'oald make no diflcrcncc; we shall 
not run after her. If she likes to come and see 
her aunt sometimes, I think it would do her good, 
because, as I ’ve said before, Mrs Pratt’s .soft¬ 
hearted about her ; but even she wouldn’t be soft¬ 
hearted enough to run after a girl who didn’t want 
to see her.’ 

* Of course you will come to sec us at Fair view, 
Mrs Pratt,’ said Lilian, in her earnest unmistakably 
sincere way; ‘ and of course she will come often 
to see you.’ 

‘ One thing we needn’t go far to see. Miss,’ said 
Mr Pratt, who was evidently impressed in Lilian’s 
favour. ‘ I know the real thing when I see it; and 
that’s why the Brummagem upstairs doc.sn’t go 
down with roe. There—there; I’ve done, motlier. 
Good-day, ladies; and thank you kindly, for us.’ 

And after shaking bauds with Mrs Pi-att and her 
children, Lilian pressing her purse into Susy’s 
hand, we took our departure, escorted to the cab by 
Mr I%att. 


. ‘ONE SHILLING.’ 

OSB of the eighteenth-century poets exclaims in a 
burst of enthusiasm how ‘ happy is the man who, 
void of cares and strife, in silken purse or leathern 
pouch retains a Splendid Shilling.’ Then, poor 
fellow, as if overcome with the prospect, he dwells 
on the various pleasures which the splendid shilling 
was able to realise. Had he lived exactly a hun¬ 
dred years later, his poem might have been ten 
times the length, for what a vast variety of things 
may be enjoyed or purchased for a shilling is now 
a matter of daily wonder. The penny still keeps 
its ground in small matters. So docs tlie sixpence. 
But these inferior coins, as well as those of higher 
denominations, are nothing in point of popularity 
to the shilling. Looking to its growing importance, 
we would recommend every one to have always a 
shining ready in the pocket. He will hardly 
walk a hundred yanls in any busy thoroughfare 
without seeing how the shillin" may be laid out 
to advantage. ‘Price One Shilling,’ ‘Admission 
Ont Shilling,' stare us in the face in all directions. 


‘ Price One SWlling' is very observable at the 
booksellers’. Shilling books crowd the railway 
book-stalls in profusion; not merely garish volumes 
of sensational fiction in gaudily printed covers, 
but standard works in good type on good paper. 
Gilt-edged leather-bound Bibles and Prayer-bomrs; 
the plays of Shakspeare; the poems of Scott, 
BjTon, Bums, Cowper; the novels and romances 
of Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Lytton, .Cooper—the 
completeness of many of these shilling works is 
remarkable. Monthly magazines have in most 
part abandoned the old half-crown standard, and 
nave come into the shilling circle. Shilling 
atlases of maps, useful for schools, are becoming 
plentiful. Stationery pays a like homage to the 
silver coin in the neatly arranged packets and 
boxes of paper and envelopes, the boxes of colours 
aud of drawing instruments, the fitted writing- 
cases for emigrants and soldiers, the grosses of 
steel pens (reminding the older among us of the 
days when steel pens were charged a shilling each), 
the pen-knife with an ever-pointed pencil at one 
end, &c. Published music displays a similar 
tendency towards the shilling in collections, after 
the copyright sheets have had their day. The gems 
of an opera, witli the words in two languages; 
the great symphonie.s of Beethoven ; the charming 
TAmlir ohne iVorter of Mendelssohn; tlie books of 
instruction for the cliict musical instruments—all 
arc made up into shilling worths to an c-vtcut that 
has attracted the attention of most of u.s. 

Go on a leisurely ramble through the principal 
streets, and sec how multifarious are the indica¬ 
tion's in the same ilircction. The shilling razor is 
now a really serviceable article, made to shave as 
well as to sell (the gro.ss of green spectacles, 
bought by the Vicar of Wakelield’s sou Moses, 
were, ns wc all remember, made to sell only). 
.Shilling telescopes arc in the window.s, as are 
shilling thermometers and shilling microscopes; 
shilling spectacles are to be had by those who 
need them, aud shilling eyeglasses by fast gents 
who do not. The smallest retailed portions of 
some beverages are priced a shilling, as are the 
largest of others. A shilling, paid by a simple¬ 
ton of either sex, purchases a mystic delineation 
of character from handwriting. When the verger 
or some other official has shewn you the archi¬ 
tectural aud monumental curiosities of a cathedral; 
or an old dame has e.scurtcd you through the ruins 
of an abbey or castle, telling her talc of marvel os 
she goes; or a domestic has taken you through the 
principal rooms of an old countiy nransiou—a 
shilling is, more freciuently than any other coin, 
the lioHorariuM awarded. Sliilling hat clubs, 
clothes clubs, coal clubs, goose clubs, watch clubs, 
&c, are rather plentiful in the metropolis—specula¬ 
tions in which working-men think they lay out 
their money to advantage ; but do they 1 The 
shilling has been long used by the recruiting 
sergeant wherewith to secure fresh additions to 
the ranks. A shilling dinner, provided by a 
‘Kestaurant Company, Limited,’ had a struggle 
for existence some time back; but beef at ten- 
pence a pound put an end to it A shilling is 
(practically) the smallest cab fere. Oaths, till 
lately (we hope they are not so now), were a 
shilling each in some judicial proceedings, and, 
not^unfrequently, dear at the price. 

Nor arc fine-art and professional investments 
any less within the influence of the mighty 
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shilling. There are many varieties of the Shilling poses of locomotion, Kensington and Westbourne, 
Art Union, in which persons do a little ^iet Kennington and Walworth, Hackney and Step- 
lotteiy-gamDUng under the guise of art. Shilling ney, Holloway and Kilburn, were farthCT out of 
lessons in various accomplishments are given by town then than Ilichmond and Croydon—nay, 
persons whose pecuniary means are not up to the Windsor and Gravesend—are now. Saying ndth- 
level of their professional aspirations. A shilling- ing of omnibuses and cabs, we are within the 
worth of postr^e-stamps, if you believe the ad.ver- truth in stating that a hundred railway stations 
tisers (which you had better not), will initiate you are easily reached from the metropolis by trains 
into ‘ a light and genteel employment.’ Shilling starting at eleven or twelve o’clock at night at 
photographs constitute quite a world in themselves cheap fares. What is the consequence ? The 
in our shop windows ; and it is amusing to see the father of a family can arrange for wife and senior 
impartiality with which princesses, bishops, swim- children (juniors of course included in the panttf- 
ming-men, pets of the ballet, poets, clergymen, mime season) a visit from the near suburbs and 
criminals, tragic actresses, monastic brothers, aero- the more distant environs, to places of interest in 
batic brothers, and opera stars are admitted, the metropolis ; knowing that there will be the 
Shilling photographs are to be had so minute that means of returning home after the enjoyments of 
a shilling microscope is necessary to render them the evening are ended. How this teas upon the 
visible. shilling will be readily understood by those who 

Little less general and varied is the announce- know the prevalent prices of admission to public 
ment ‘Allmission One Shilling.’ There may be places. 

select accommodation at higher terras in some May we not find a clue to the solution, at the 
instances, and ‘back scats’ at lower terms in Mint? We all know that it is more convenient 
others; but a shilling marks the most prevalent to make our payments, so far as possible, in one 
charge. We have pretty well outlived the shilling coin than in two or more, let it be of gold, silver, 
panoramas, dioramas, cosmoramas, and needle- or c<jpper. Now, as a matter of ascertained fact^ 
work exhibitions; nevertheless, a constantly in- the Mint produces a larger number of shillings 
creasing supjdy of other kinds tempts the public, than of any other denomination of silver coin. 
’Hie Eoyal Ac.adcmy, the snmme.r .and winter For instance, in ten recent years, twenty-sis million 
exhibitions at tlic llritish Institution, the French shillings were produced at the Mint, against seven- 
Gallery, the German Gallery, several water¬ 
colour exhibitions, are each ‘One Shilling;’ as 
are likewise special pictures of note, and the 
collected works of particular artists. If we Ipng and a quarter grains of sterling silver into each 
for a little science made eusy, a shilling will and every shilling, and never deviates from that 
unlock the gates of the Polytechnic Institution, quantity (rigorously 87-27272 grains), we are not 
the Zoological Gardens, Westminster Aquarium, here called upon to inciuire; but unquestionably 
an<l many another place. Perhaps the best the determination c.xerts some eifect on prices, 
shillingwortli is the Cryfstal Palace; but it is within the limit, at anyrate, of the matters 
only necessary to glance down the advertising discussed in the present article—intensified by 
colufnns of the daily papers to see how varied are the predominance of this particular kind of silver 
the teinptiitious of a similar kind, all alike in this coin over others. If wo were to abolish the 
if in no other particular—that a shilling secures shilling from our coinage, and to substitute the 
admission to any and all. yiiilling promenade franc (worth about teupence), there is much reason 
concerts are quite notable; while classical and to believe that we should gradually change from 
choral concerts are likewise brought within the ‘Price One Shilling’ to ‘Price One Francand 
s.ainc category. Shilling ‘ FntcrtainmenLs,’as they the same with‘Admiasion’instead of ‘ Price.’ Very 
are called—neither theatres nor operas, neither likely we should receive less in quantity, less 
exhibitions nor concerts, but comprising something number or less dimensions, of articles or enjoy- 
of two or more of these—are now so numerous ments included in each purchase ; but this would 
amongst ns that they cannot easily be counted: be home with more patience than a change in 
black (or blackened) minstrels. J’sj-chos and other the opposite direction—in other words, it would 
automata, conjurers, nuisic-halls, monopolologno he found more easy to adjust our dealings to the 
entertainments, Tom Thuiuhs, ‘ 'J'wo-heiuled Kiglit- altered value of the coin, than to give the trouble- 
ingales,’ &c. some amount of one franc in silver plus twopence 

These characteristics of everyday life and its in copper or bronze to make up a shillingworth ; 
doings are to a considerable extent applicable to i for a dislike to ‘bother’ is prevalent with most of 
most of the great towns of England; but we are u=. I’nt how about ‘Admission One Franc?’ 
treating them in special relation to the widely Should we obtain only five-sixths os much iOstruc- 
strctching and ever-growing metropolis. And tliis tion or amusement as we now obtain ; and if sa 
leads us to draw attention to a circumstance which in what manner would the curtailment be carried 
renders shilling entertainments and amusements into ell'ect I Wonhl the shilling gallery^ for in- 
iiiore and more accessible every year. In days stance, share in the enjoyment of less splendour 
which some among ua will rememher, London and less fun when it became a franc gollety ? 
attractions were available to few except those Would a franc concert-caterer give a smaller 
who for the time sojounied within its limit. No number of songs, and the Polytechnic give fewer 
suburban railway trains, few suburban omnibuses, dissolving views and scientific lectures on each 
and still fewer stage-coaches, there was a deficiency evening ? 

in the means for bringing the public to the central A subject of much solicitude to the finaiK-.i.al and 
regions of the metropolis, and of taking them home commercial world just at present may, for aught 
again when the day’s pleasuring was ended. It we can tell, be wrapped up in this very pi-obl^i. 
is not too much to say that, for all practical pur- The price or value of pure or bullion sliver has 


leen million sixpences ana nine mmiou norms— 
the other silver coins being relatively feW in num¬ 
ber. Why it is that the Mint puts eighty-seven 
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falku materi Jly, The purchasing power of (say) California, it being diflSoult in any part of England 
an ounce of silver is less than it was a year ago, as to grow trees successfully at a greater elevation 
compared with gold and with general commodities; thau a thousand feet above sea-level, and seldom 
and perchance me amoimt of ‘vidue received’ may at that. Beaching the spot where the large trees 
have to be readjusted to our friend the sliilling in grew, the Baron and his companions began to 


some way not at present perceptible. 


observe various trees fallen on account of age or 

iU- ii... _5_ji-_. j. « 


A question has been asked, What is the real or the Ibree of the winds, while at the stune time 
int^sic value of a shilling ? and a good question infant trees were springing spontaneously up, and 
it is, like the late Sir Eobcrt Peel's,' What is a which, after growing for hundreds of years, will 
pound ? ’ The matter seems simple, but it inti- perish in their turn. Of the trees generally, the 
mately involves many important considerations. Baron says; 

So far as concerns the Mini, the government, or ‘ The Big Trees of Mariposa well deserve their 
the state, the value of a shilling is honestly ex- world-spread reputation. A law lately passed, and 


pressed; no profit is made on its manufacture ; on voted nnautmonsly by the legislature, shelters 
the contrary, n certain sum has to be provided them both from speculation and from the devas- 
annually out of the general taxation of the country, tation of the mining companies. Unfortunately, 
to make up a small deficiency. The chemical and however, it cannot protect them from the ineen- 
mechanicaf processes of coining cost so much, the diary fires of the Indians. But none of these ti-ees 
unavoidable (though trifling) waste amounts to so can be cut down. There are more than four liun- 
mueh, the wear of the coin costs so much for dred, which, thanks to their diameter of more than 
recouiing after a few years, and so much for thirty feet, tlieir circumference of upwards of 
putting m new silver to make ujj the deficiency ninety feet, and their height of more than three 
from ‘light weight; ’ and all these items swell the hundred feet, are honoured with the appellation 
cost of the shilling to the Mint. If the coin were of the Big Trees. Some of them have lost 
made much below its intrinsic value in jmre silver, their crown and been in part destroyed by fire, that 
it would not pass on tlie continent; if above, it scourge of Californian forests. Others, overtlurowu 
would be melted down as bullion ; and thus the by tempests, are lying prostrate on the soil, and 
Mint or the state has many points to consider in are already covered with tliose parasitic creeping 
the matter. A bronze penny pays its full expense plants which arc ever ready to crop up round 
of_ manufacture; a gold sovereign and a silver tlicse giant corjises. One of the.se huge hollow 


shlUing do not. Whether, at the present time, trunks makes a natural tunnel. We rode through 


when the Mint can buy silver bullion and old it in all its length on horseback without lowering 
silver at a cheaper rate than was the case a few oui; heads. Another, still standing and green, 
years ago, the silver coinage just now pays its own enables a horseman to enter it, turn round, and 
expenses, is a question on which j)ossibly the go out of it by the same opening. These two 
Master of the Mint may have something to say trees form the great attraction of the tourists, 
in his next annual Beport. Like the Bnssian pilgrims in Palestine who have 

-bathed in the Jord-an, the tourists, after having 

TWW T?Tn TPWWQ nw xr APT pn«a passed on horseback through the tunnelly trunk of 

THE BIG TEEES OF MAEIPOSA. these trees and the interior of the other, 

M. LE Baron De HfiBNEn in his, interesting work strong in the consciousness of having done their 
A Eamhle Emnd the World, gives an account of duty, think of nothing but instant dcjiarturc. The 
an excursion from San Francisco to the Yosemite greater paif of these trees are marked by tlie 
Valley, in the Sierra Nevada, for the purpose of j in.scriptions of ditferent celebrated persons. One 
seeing what are known as the ‘Big Tree.s of Mari- of them bcare> the name of Ferdinand de Leaseps. 


THE BIG TREES OF MARIPOSA. 


seeing what are known as the ‘Big Tree.s of Mari- of them bcare> the name of Ferdinand de Leaseps. 
posa.’ It is a toBsome journey by stage-wagons \ ‘ The Big Trees, with their smooth, dead-red 

with relays of horses, through a wild country, and j trunks and short horizontal branches, are of a 
the distance going and returning is four hundred i coniferous race, well known in Europe. One sees 
and forty miles. The journey took place in Jmie, j specimens in all our botanical goi’dens and in most 


when the weather was fine, as it generally is in of the “ pinetunis ” of private persons. The first 
California near the coast of the Pacific. At the discoverer, an Englishmiin, gave them the name, 
rancho or farm establishment of a hospiteble which has stuck to them in Europe, of WeUirui- 
planter, the wheeled carriages could go no farther, Ionia. This name, which was offensive to the 
and the party w-ere provided with little Indian Americans, was changed by them into Sequoia 
horses, harnessed and saddled in the Mexican ijvjantea, alter an Indian chief of Pennsylvania, 
fashion, to complete the excursion. There were who distinguished himself by his kindness to 
now, however, only a few miles to be travelled. the whites and by his civilised liabits. These 
The Big Trees of Mariposa, which are reported to Sequoiae would have a far grander effect to the 
be the most gigantic trees in ^he world, were dis- eye if they were isolated, instead of being crowded 


covered as lately as 1856. The stories told of with other trees, many of which have attained to 
their gigiintic dimensions seemed almost incredible, almost the same size. Without the bdp of a 
It was represented that they exceeded in height guide, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
the talleat church steeples ; were in fact as high distinguish them from one another. The great 
as the top of St Paul's in London, and that is three indefinable charm of this spot lies in the poetic 
hundred and fifty-six feet, reckoning from the beauty of the site and the extraordinary fecundity 
marble floor to the cross. Another circumstance of nature.’ 

that seemed surprising w'as that these marvellously The Wellingtonia tjigantea, or Mammoth pine, 
tall teees grew in a valley among mountains, at ns it is sometimes called, is a tree perfectly hardy 
a height of eight thousand feet above the level and of rapid growth. Its leaves resemble those of 
of^he sea. Such a circumstance in itself conveys the Arbor vita'. Introduced by seeds into Great 
an impressive idea of the magnificent climate in Britain, it is grown snccessfully as an ornamental 
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tree, tiioagh we have not yet liad safiBcient experi¬ 
ence to say whether it will attain anything like 
the dimensions and height it does in California. 
We planted one in 1866, when it was about a foot 
high, and now it has attained a height of twelve 
to thirteen feet. It grows about a foot in the year. 
We watch its progress with considerable interest. 

MES PETEE. 

IN TWO CHAPTBEB.—CHAPTEH IT. 

‘Twelve hours afterwards Janet Heath was stunned 
and horrified to hear, from a strange source, that 
Mrs Petre was dead—had died in the middle of the 
night from an overdose of laudanum. Fortunately 
for Janet, the woman who lived next door to her 
cottage was possessed of grcsit good sense; and when 
Janet ru.shed into her house w'ildly denouncing 
Mrs Danton, Mrs Dixon said: “ Just have a care 
what you say; if her heart is anything like her 
face, you’ll have a slippery customer to deal 
with in Ml'S Danton. There ’ll be an inquiry, and 
plenty chance to siieak them” 

‘ But Janet, though cautioned, went straight up 
to Hilton Lodge, did not pause to be announced, 
but walking into the dining-room, faced Mrs 
Danton, who, with an air half-defiant, half-cring¬ 
ing, said ; “ This is a sad business ; isn’t it 1" 

“ Sad ? ” cried J anet; “ shameful. How did it 
hapjien 'I How could it have happened ! ” 

“ An overdo.se of laudanum,” returned Mrs 
Danton. 

“ Laudnniim ! ” exclaimed Janet, a new light 
flashing across her. “ Wliat wius that the doctor 
said to you yesterday about the laudanum 1 I 
did not hear your answer.” 

“You were not meant to hear my answer,” 
responded Mrs Danton, wlio hringing her evil lace 
ujion a level with J.inel’s, and tapping her sharply 
on the shoulder, added: “ Y ou don’t come here 
to c.eiisure me."’ Her look w.as so lenihlo, Janet 
said she felt her knees tremble beneath her; she 
involuntarily turned away whilst Mrs Danton 
added; “ It is not my wish Ih.at Mr Aubrey 
Staiimore shouhl bo made acquainted with this 
event. I will coiiimuiiicale with Mrs Petro’s 
friends, I warn you of my severest displeasure 
and vengeance if yon inform him.” 

‘ The words fell blankly upon .Janet’s ears; she 
eimidy left the room and miule her way up to the 
drawing-room, where lay all that was mortal of 
her ]>uor old friend. 

‘Meanwhile the authorities came upon the 
scene; and now I must endeavour to be very 
explicit. You know no body can he buried with¬ 
out a certificate from the doctor as to the cause 
of death; and on this oc&ision Mrs Danton knew 
a coroner’s inquest would be absolutely necessary. 
But in the meantime a letter was speeding up to 
the Aubrey Stanmores, written in wild oxmtement 
by Janet, simply stating that Mrs Petre was dead ; 
that they said it was from an oveidose of laud¬ 
anum taken by herself; but added Janet: “ I was I 
with her half an hour before she is said to have 
taken it, and I never saw her cabner or more 
sensible. Pray, do something! ” concluded Janet, 
“ for all is not right.” 

‘ Mr Stanmore’s first step was to proceed at once 
to his solicitor, an extremely worthy man, who, on 
hearing the circumstances, at once consented to 


start for Lynton, whither he was accompanied 
by both Aubrey and his wife. ’They judged it 
prudent, after seeing Janet, to go mreet to the 
doctor’s^ house, in order to ascertain particulEis 
from him, as, from Aubrey’s position with his 
aunt, it was not quite easy for them to go direct 
to her house now she was dead, when she had 
not received them there during her lifetime. How 
vividly did Aubrw now recall his last interview 
with her, when Mrs Danton was absent; how 
he had knelt down by her side and besoeched 
her to send her off, and in her place to install 
the faithful Janet. “When Arthur Dumarestpie 
comes home,” had been her feeble promise; and 
now, how true his words to his wife and Janet 
had turned out: “ Tliat woman will never let my 
aunt live until Arthur Dumaresque comes home.” 

‘ This doctor whom they were about to visit was 
a new importation to Lyntoii. He ha<l obbiined 
a fair share of practice, but it was more than 
doubtful how long he would continue to retain it, 
for neither his manner nor his appearance was 
in his favour. However, the Btanmores and 
Mr Westmoreland the lawyer merely knew that 
he had attended Mrs Petre ; and it was simply to 
hear his account of the melancholy aifair that they 
troubled him with a visit. 

‘ Mucli to their amazement, nothing could have 
been more brusque or discourteous than Dr 
Harper’s manner. He received them in the most 
extraordinary way, and flatly refused to be, as he 
colled it, “ interrogated ” as to the circumstances of 
Mrs Pelrc’s death. 

“ Hod you ordered the laudanum ? ” asked Mr 
Westmoreland. 

“ No; I had not,” he answered. “ I know noth¬ 
ing about it till I was sent for, and told to bring 
the stomach-pump.” 

“ And how had she taken it ?” pursued Mr 
Westmoreland. “ Who bought it ? Where was 
it got I ” 

“1 tell you I am not going to be questioned; 
the inquiry will give you all particularsand 
without even the civility of a bow to the Stan- 
mores, he ushered them out of his room. 

‘The police-office was the next place to be 
visited. There every question was answered with 
alacrity and politeness, and the following par¬ 
ticulars given by the constable whose duty it 
was to ascertiiin the facts where such occurrences 
took place. The inquiry, he told them, was fixed 
for the following day. The jury were all sum¬ 
moned ; and the coroner, at some inconvenience ,to 
himself, had consented, in onler to accommodate 
the relatives of the late Mrs Petre, to allow it to 
take place at the liouse. 

‘ It appeared tliat Mrs Danton had lodged the 
following statement with tlie constable: About 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after Janet 
Heath had left, the drawing-room bell rang 
violently; the housemaid—^the old woman I have 
described—went to answer it; but before she could 
get up-stairs it jiealed again. Mrs Petre was sitting 
in her chair when she entered, and said: Send 
Danton up to me.” 

‘Danton—who always raged at this abbrevia¬ 
tion—accordingly went np-staiis; and on getting 
into the drawing-room, Mrs Petre excl^med, hold¬ 
ing out a larjje bottle: “ See what I havje done! 
1 have emptied this bottle of laudanum. W^at 
effect will it have J” 
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“ It M-ill make you drowsy; you must keep the Jury and identified by Aubrey Stanmore, pro- 
awake,” replied Dauton. seeding fairly began. It was a long low-roofed 

‘ It was a bottle capable of holding four ounces room, with a narrow table, ,at the head of which 
of laudanum, which, according to Mrs Dauton’s the coroner sat; close by him were the solicitors, 
testimony, Mre Petre had herself bought a i'ew one for the Stanmores, the other for Mrs Danton ; 
days before, for the pu^ose, it was supposed, of on one aide of the table were the jurymen; 
applying to her rheumatic limbs. whilst at the end of it were standing a group of 

‘ Mrs Petre, whose horror of death was well ollicials, a police inspector; and the summoning 
known, at once exhibited the greatest alarm, constable, whose duty it was to call 'the witnesses 
“Send for the doctor—send for the doctor!” was separately, and to hand them the Bible to kiss 
her entreaty; and Mrs Danton sent the housemaid whilst the coroner rapidly read over the required 
—the old woman who was supposed to wait on oath. 

Mrs Petre—off in the carriage, which happened to ‘ The Stanmores were in the waiting-room with 
he at the door then ; not direct to Dr Harper’s Janet Heath, w'hcnin walked Mrs Danton, alone; 
house, but to another valient’s, “to see if he was her cadaverous ffice looking yellower and more 
(here at that house the housemaid lingered, .■uul repulsive than ever, her black eyes glancing from 
it was not until fully three-quarters of an liour had side to side, betraying a nervousness she evidently 
elapsed that Dr Haiq)er reached Hilton Lodge with tried hard to conceal. 

the stomach-pump. For that thrce-riuarters of an “ Would she go out alone ? ” wondered Mrs 
hour surely a strict account would bo lequircd at Stanmore. “ Would nut the linnil of the laW be 
the inquest. upon her, and the death of the poor old lady 

‘Mrs Petre lingered on until the middle of the avenged V’ Who could tell! 
night, by which time several of Mrs Dauton’s own ‘ But at last all was in readiness. Mrs Stfinmoro 
relatives had arrived upon the scene—notably one not being required as a witness, was ushered first 
who volunteered the iiifonnation that previous to into the room, and accommodated with a scat by 
the old lady’s death she had stood in readiness, the coroner. Aubrev was then called, merely to 
handkerchief in hand, ready to tie up the poor old identify the body, it was that of Mrs Petre bis 
fhce. ^ aunt. Tlie last time he had seen her she was in 

‘ However, to be as brief as possible. The >Stan- good liealth. Her money matters were arranged 
mores were so completely convinced that there had by Mrs Danton, of whom she intended soon to get 
been foul play, that, by dint of strenuous exertions, rid. And a lio.st of other infonnation quivered on 
they succeeded in persuading the coroner to defer ' hi.s lip.s, when tlic coroner dismi-ssed him. 
the inquest until the Monday. Janet mast be ■ ‘.Then came the housemaid, Margaret Penn, who 
called as a witness ; ami Mr Stanmore, as the ' .stated she was in Mrs Petre’s service ii.artiv as 
nearest relative, declared that he must identify the nurse partly .as housemaid. .She knew Mrs Petre 
body. Accordingly, the constable who had pre- ‘ h.id bouglit the landanum to rub her rheumatic 
viously arranged with Mrs Danton for the imiue- limb.swilh. She liad noticed Mrs Petre h.ad taken a 
diate inquest, proceeded to the Jiou.se ; now anxious j .small <iuantity on tin; preceding night, and fearing 
to elicit further particulars, and also to intimate to ^ danger, had carried the bottle down to Mrs Danton" 
her the postponement. He wanted the second ' who, uncorking and tasting it, li.ad .said : “Take it 
bottle—for Mrs Danton had stated the lauduuurn | buck and place it wliere vou found it, so that 
had been piircha-sed in separate ones. That was Mr.s Petre may not miss itaccordingly .site did 
not forthcoming. It had been broken or mblaid; j so. Slie verified Mra Dantoii’s first statement to 
so only one—a good-sized one without any label— 1 the constable, that soon after Janet's dcpartiiro Mrs 
was handed over to him, i Petre’.s bell had rung twice ; tli.at on answering it, 

‘ Upon informing her of the new arrangement, j however, Mr.s Petre had exhibited nothing unusual 
Mrs Danton started violently, but recovering her- \ beyond a demand for “ Danton.” Danton had gone 
self, said to a relation of her own, in a bait aside, , up, and soon afterwards called Margaret, telling 
but ^uite audibly: “ I know who is at the bottom , her Mrs Petre hatl accidentally taken some landa" 
of this, but I shall know what to do.” j num, and desired her to go for the doctor. That 

‘ The constable then left; and Mr .Stanmore me.an- was all she knew, 
while was not idle as regarded efforts to collect idl | ‘ 'fhe doctor’s evidenc.e wa.s the next taken. He 

the evidence he could relative to Lis aunt’s death. ; had merely attcinlcd Mrs Petre for a .slight cold. 
The case appeared a very clear one to him. Mrs | He knew she Imd got some laudanum to rub her 
Danton had, if not all his aunt’s bonds in her own | limbs with. She was an old lady, suffering from 
name, at anyrate a sum of money in amount quite \ considerable depression of mind, and somewhat 
impossible to guess at. Mrs Petre had declai'ed feeble in body. Ho had been called in to see her, 
her intention to get rid of her, and Major Duma- having received a message to say she had taken an 
resque was coming home shortly, when a proper overdose of laudanum. He took the stomach-pump 
account would no doubt be demanded ; and with j and applied it; but she was too far gone. Nc> 
Mrs Pefere’s aid, all would have to be di.sgorged, , emetics had been adriiinistensl previous to his 
and Mrs Danton would return to her old life of arrival. The amount she had taken w'os not 
needy dependence, with only censure and disgi-aco sutlicieut to act as it.s own emetic. She waa 
attached to her. There was no hack of motive ; and slightly conscious when he saw her, and gave him 
looking at the case in any light, notliing could to understand that she hud herself taken the dose, 
seem more conclusive than it was. He did all he could for her; he considered she 

‘ Monday soon came ; and at eleven o’clock the had died from namotic poisoning, 
coroner with his twelve juiynien assembled in the ‘ Then came—not the person from whom Mre 
best pailotir of the Itoyal Oeorge, amidst gr^t Petre was supposed to luive bought the laudanum— 
^fitement}, the witnesses collected in an adjoin- but the partner in the establishment, who, strange 
mg room'; and after the body had been viewed by to say, read his evidence from a paper he product; 
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eliciting thereby a disapproving remark from coroner. “Can you identify it?’’holding it to wards 
several of the imymen, who truly said where only Mr Stanmore. 

truth was to ho told, there was no occasion for “ I think it is—believe it is,” he nnswered, 
written papers. It was merely to state that Mrs gazing earnestly at it. 

Petre, or a lady whom he understood to be Mrs “ You hww it is,” almost shrieked Mrs Danton, 
Petre, bought the laudanum iu two separate glaring at him with the ferocity of a tigress, 
quantities at his establishment. “ Silence—silence! ” from the coroner. 

‘ Then came a surgeon who had made a post- * Aubrey’s identification was enough for the 
mortem examination. The deceased had died of coroner, who instantly, without any hesitation, 
narcotic poisoning. He went into various medical proceeded to sum up for the jury, entirely in 
details of no interest, as the cause of death was favour of Mrs Danton. The coronet's own mind 
clear; but one remark seemed to startle the jury- was quite clear, and his bias equally obvious; the 
men, who listened with the most praiseworthy letter left not a shadow of doubt The delibera- 
attention. The hands of the deceased were bruised tion of the jury w'as briefj their verdict being, 
and discoloured, and the little finger of the right “ Suicide whilst of unsound mind but they 
hand blackened. This he accounted for by their wished to be appended to their verdict a strong 
having been “ flecked ” with a towel to try to keep and severe censure upon Mrs Danton for not 
deceased awake. having removed the laudanum w’hen she ought to 

‘ Janet Heath was next called. Nothing in the have done it. The coroner, however, refused to 
world could have been more convincing or more append the censure, upon the plea that to do so 
conclusive than her evidence—the clear and art- would bo equal to a criminal charge; and the pro- 
les.s manner in which she gave it—her open, honest ceedings terminated, 
grieved face, a-s she described her last interview 

with her mistress—detailing her own horror at ‘Of course,’continued Mr Langley, ‘none of us 
hearing of the death, and depicting Mrs Petre’s was satisfled; and the conviction is clear upon ray 
position with Danton ; her penniless state ; the mind that Mrs Petre was simply murdered. If the 
neglect and unhappiness she sufl'ered from, but coroner had summoned his constable, and asked 
how at length Mrs Petre seemed to have summoned him what account, in the first instance, Mrs Danton 
up courage to dismiss her custudiau, whose presence had given of the death, the discrepancy would 
was anything but conducive to her comfort. She have instantly suggested itself to an intelligent 
dwelt upon her last visit; upon Mrs J’etre’s re- jury; but it appears to me that an inquest is 
ni^iks regarding Major Duiuaresque’s return; on merely to discover the cause of death, not the 
her kindly mention of Mr and Mrs Aubrey Stan- motives and circumstances surrounding it, which a 
mure ; iu fact, nothing seemed wanting. police investigation would inevitably elicit.’ 

‘ JanetIloatli was dismissed ; and then came the ‘Then what is the use of a coroner’s inquest?’ I 
witness, Mi-s Selina Danton. A suppressed miir- asked, rather bewildered. 

luur ran round the room as she entered, ghastly ‘ Tliat is a question you must excuse my answer- 
pale, her great black eyes seeming almost to be ing,’ he replied. ‘ Until they are differently con- 
etui'ting out of her head ; but she advanced boldly ducted, I consider them a mere farce; for in this 
enough to the table—kissing the Holy Book instance, those few lines, which no one saw Mra 
audibly—took the oath, and amidst the pro- Petre write, might have been written by her or 
foundcst silence, gave her evidence. She was a might not; no one knew. They did not ollnde to 
cou.sin of the deceased. She managed her affairs, self-destruction ; her own horror of death, and her 
Deceased was subject to fits of great depression, anticipations of Major Dumaresque’s return, com- 
She was not quite unable to manage her money bated the probability of her hav'ing voluntarily 
matters, but jircferred deputing her to do so. Her taken the dose. It is a mjrstery, and a mystery it 
will was in favour of Major Dumarcsiiue. She had is likely to remain ; noi will it be the last, unless 
asked her for some money to buy the laudanum, such occurrences are more closely inquired into.’ 
She hail given her three shillings. Margaret had ‘ And was the will wholly in Major Duraaresque’s 
mentioned she had touched the bottle; and she, favour?’ Tasked. ‘Did Danton benefit in no way 
the witness, had—never dreaming of the coiise- pecuniarily by the death ? ’ 

quencos—desired her to replace it ‘We thought not at fiisl, for the will was 

“ Did the witness think deceased had taken it wholly in Major Dumaresque’s favour ; but I had 
swcidentally, or did she think she had deliberately the ciiiiosity to go and pay my shilling to see thg., 
meant to destroy herself ?” document at Somerset House. It was written ^ 

‘ The witness answered that she most unhesitat- Mrs Danton herself, and contained merely a vj^ue 
ingly, and before the corpse itself- a most uu- bequeatlmicnt of all to the major, not statiii^ any 
necessary addition—could sweai' that deceased had pavticulai-s. Mrs Danton had appointc^herself 
deliberately taken the fatal draught, meaning to co-cxecutor with the major; it was w^essed by 
commit suicide. She theu proceeded to state, that two servants ; and tlie misspelt compaction most 
when deceased had first sent for her, she had said; tremulously signed by the poor oldillad 3 q whose 
“Danton, look hero; I have taken all this ;” point- pitiable condition at the time left Mr in no condi- 
ing to the empty bottle. “ This will tell you tion to be properly cognisant of Mr actions. My 
why.”—“Here is my proof,” concluded Mrs Danton, impression after reading it was, ^t tliere was far 
as with a theatrical gesture she waved in her hand more than met the eye under Wca Petre’s death; 
a letter, which she began to rood, and which was hut 1 know the Aubrey Stanmores did not gain 
to the effect that the writer, Mrs Petre, was dying; much for their trouble, beyond the approbation 
that her life had been a most tmhappy one. A few of tlieir conscience ; for they found that right is 
sentences, a signature ^d date, with superscription not always might, and that justice is not.olways 

_“ The Last Words of Mrs Petre.” done, even when matters are investigated by the 

“ Is that Mrs Petre’s handwriting ?” asked the aid of a coroner’s inquiry. 
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‘ And what has become of Mis Donton V 
‘As you may imagine, she soon left the neigh¬ 


bourhood ; and Hilton Lodge has not had another 
tMiant since the mystery of Mrs Petre’s death, 
which no one considered solved or satisfactorily 
accounted for by the Coroner's Inquest' 

THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

Wat should London have a monopoly of the 
museums carried on at the public expense 7 is a 
question which has been frequently asked; and 
at a meeting held in Birmingham it .was recently 
repeated vdth good sliow of argument by the 
mayors of some of our diief provincial towns. 
The importance of galleries and museums for 
educational pur|)oses is admitted. / Much of science 
and of the arts may be learned through the eyes.' 
There is in the British Museum and other establish¬ 
ments in London, a surplus of articles that could 
be turned to good uses in museums in country 
towns; and so application is to be made to the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, for 
portions of the large balance—seven hundred and 
mty thousand poimds remaining in their hands. 
The whole of the kingdom contributed towards 
the success of that Exhibition, and may therefore 
claim to participate in the available profits. There 
is a good show of reason in this argument, which 
it is to be hoped will have due consideiution. An 
additional point is, that a museum when once 
started has a tendency to grow ; for there are 
many people posse-ssed of objects of nature or art 
who are disposed to give or bequeath them to an 
institution where they will be taken care of and 
appreciated. 

In looking back on the weather that darkened 
the closing weeks of last year and the opening 
weeks of 9ie present year, the rainfall is seen as 
the conspicuous phenomenon. As is shewn by 
observations made at Greenwich Observatory anil 
’ other places, eleven inches of rain fell in "about 
eight weeks. The annual rainfall in eastern 
England is about 26 inches : thus nearly half the 
quantity that should have been spread over twelve 
months was poured down in two. Taking the 
month of December by itself, the rainfall was the 
greatest for any month during twenty years. In 
London the ^antity registered was 6‘2r) inches ; 
at Selbome (White’s Selbome) it was 977 inches ; 
at Skipton (Yorkshire), 10'53 inches; at Bodmin I 
(Cornwall), 12'69 inches; and at Seathw.'iitc, in 
the Lake country, a notoriously rainy district, the 
December rainfall was 18'31 inches. The reader 
m^' well exclaim ‘ Prodigious!' 

But it is well to remember that in the first nine 
months of 1876 there was a large deficiency of rain; 
the quafttity as measured at Greenwich Ob^rvatory 
was not more than 13| inches, being 4| inches less 
than the average extending over a period of sixty- 
one years. Tlie time of greatest deficiency was 
from April to Aagurt: hence it may be said that 
there were large arrears to make up; and the 
means have been supplied by im unusual, and as 
yet inexplicable, flow of warm water and warm air 
towardronr coasts from the Atlantic. 

flpods, though wide-sj tread and distressing, 
were not so deep as the floods of 1875. But in 


this particular tiieie appears to be a want of 
accurate measures; and a proposition has been 
made that a combined system of flood-marks ibx 
the whole country should be established. With 
these once in place, each bearing its proper date, 
there would be no difficulty in comparing the 
height of successive inundations. Perhaps this 
and other questions may be left to the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, which in all probability will be 
much increased in efficiency during the present 
session of parliament. The Committee appointed 
to inquire into the working of that usetiu office 
have reported in favour of an extension of its 
usefulness, including the scientific as well as the 
economical aspects of the question. —i 

According to Dr Gilbert, the amount of ammonia 
that comes down with rain and ‘minor aqueous 
deposits’ varies from six and a half to ten pounds 
per aerc in Western Europe. If the amount is in 
proportion to the rainfall the coming season should 
be fruitfoL In connection with all this it is 
worth remark that, so far as the returns arc made 
up, the health of the nation was good in 1876. 

' In the first quarter the death-rate was, omitting 
decimals, twenty-three jier thousand, twenty iu the 
second quarter, and ninetecu in the third. 

The Natural History Society of Montreal have 
published further particulars of the plague of 
locusts which in 1874 alllicted Manitoba and the 
North-west Territorie-s. In that year the hungry 
swanins destroyed five million bushels of grain ; 
iu other word.s, they devoured the green plants 
that would have pi'oduccd that quantity. This 
fact alone justifies the hostility with which the 
creatures are treated wherever they alight, and 
the endeavours made for their total extinction. 
According to Mr Daw.soii, a scientific observer, 
they consist of but a single specie.s, CalujUenus 
Rprdux, having numerous para.sitic enemies, besides 
birds, which devour them greedily. Their breed- 
ing-groiinds are the vast unjieopled' tracts between 
the one hundred and fourth and one hundred and 
eleventh meridians, and the forty-nintli to fift)'- 
third parallels. Mr Dawson states that being on 
the high plains near White Mud Biver, he saw 
swavms of locusts on the wing ‘ at all altitudes, 
following no determinate direction, but sailing 
in circles, and crossing each other in flight. The 
greater number were hovering over the swamjis 
or Bjiots of luxuriant mass, or resting on the 
prairie. A slight breatn of wind would induce 
them all to take wing, causing a noise like that 
of the distant sound of surf, or a gentle breeze 
among jiine-trces. They appeared ill at ease, as 
if anxiously awaitiug a favourable wind.’ Their 
migration is not flight, for they have no intrinsic 
power of directing their course, but like a sailing- 
vessel, must depend on the wind for propukioti. 
Their fixed determination to travel in a certain 
direction, and the wonderful instinct which leads 
them to wait for a favourable wind, are pointed 
out by Mr Dawson as worthy of sjiecial remark. 
The favourable wind is of course that which blows 
towards the settlements and lands under ciUtiva- 
tion. There is evidence that the young broods 
at times migrate from the settlements to tlie 
breeding-grounds of their parents: on whi^ Mr 
Dawson says: ‘ It would be a fact surpassing in 
interest the journeys of birds of passage, if it 
should be found that the locust requires two 
generations to complete the normal cycle of its 
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migration.’ Evidently exti^tion to be effectual Professor O. Rood of New York itaites tfcat in 
must be on a great scale. One of the plans pro- certain conditions of the eye, such as are.{»oduced 
posed is to prevent the burning of the prairies in by prolonged excitation, nervous derangeaaent, or 
the autumn, and to set them on fire in the spring, by effe^ of fever, the nerves whi^ convey 
when the young locusts are hatched. Another impressions of colour fail to act, and -give rise to 
plan is to suddenly burn a broad belt .of country ‘ temporary green colour-blindness.’ This u a 
when it is known that swarms arc approaching; fact which should be borne in mind by persons i 
but this applies only to the unsettled districts, whose occupation requires them to distinguish 
Another is by planting of trees to create a rainfall colours. 

and infuse damp into the climate; moisture being The question of the effect of sun-spots on climate 
fatal to locust life. Coniferous trees especially has been often discussed, but so many considera- 
appear to exert a protective etfecfc One of the tions are involved therein that Aany years must 
districts of Manitoba has never been ravaged by pass before it will be settled. In a paper puV 
locusts. It is separated by a belt of fir forest, lished in the Monthly Notices of the Astronomical 
which they have never been known to cross. Society, Professor Langley of Allegheny Observa- 

FVom a paper read before the Helvetic Society tory, Pennsylvania, alter shewing the diffOTent 
of Science at Basel wc learn that the fever districts points from which the question must be ap- 
of Switzerland are the valley of the Rhone in its proachcd, states, as the result of his own investi- 
middle course between Maitigny and Brieg, and gations, that ‘ sun-spots do exercise a direct and real 
some parts of the canton Tessin. Owing to the influence on terrestrial climates, by decreasing the 
large extent of marshes in these districts, malaria mean temperature of this planet at their maximum, 
and intermittent fevers and neuralgia prevail in This decrease is, however, so minute, that it is 
the summer and autumn. The effect of town-life doubtful whether it has been directly observed 
in promoting consumption is made evident by the or discriminated from other clianges. The whole 
fact that in Zurich the deaths from pulmonary effect is represented by a change in the mean 
phthisis are one hundred and four to the thousand, temperature of our globe in eleven years not 
while in Zug they are not more than seventeen, exceeding three-tenths, and not less than oue- 
Tillers of the ground have Ihu-s an important twentieth, of one degree of the Centigrade thermo- 
advantage over those who work in shops and meter.’ 

factories. Consumption disappears with altitude, Captain Watkin, R.A, has invented a range- 
and dwellers on the inoiintain.s or in the upper finder, under diflerent forms, for use in military 
valleys are free from it; but on the other hand and naval training and in time of war. If a hos- 
they aire very liable to inflammation of the respk-a- tile ship is approaching om- coast or working her 
tory organs. Desif and dumb persons, in proper- way into a- harbour, it is important to know her 
lion to the population, are more numerous than exact distance, so that she may be hit by the heavy 
in any other country of Europe. And lastly, we shot of the defensive battery. The range-finder, 
gather that ‘ alcoholism ’ is on the inarease in which is a combination of a telescope and a spirit- 
i^witzerland as well as elsewhere. level, requires not more than eight seconds to 

A communication to the Sociiihi do Medecine at imlicate the distance in yards on a scale, and the 
Caen makes known that tlie natives in some parts guns can then be brought to bear with unerring 
of Egypt cure hydrophobia by admiiiistcritig a accuracy. Should the ship be hidden by smoke, 
certain insect called Damah. The insect is a observers with an electric position-finder are 
species of MyMrris. To facilitate the swallowing, stationed some way off, and make known her 
it is given to the patient inclosed in a ripe movements by telegraph, whereby the gunners can 
date. keep up their fire although they cannot see the 

A doctor in Paris has invented an apparatus enemy. This seems incredible; but the explona- 
winch ho calls a spirophore, to be employed for tion is, that by means of charts ruled in squares, 
the relief of persons suftering from asphyxia or the position of a ship in any square or any part of 
snifocation. it may be described as a chamber a s(iuate can be identified, and aim taken accord- 
constructed of zinc: in this chiimber the patient ingly. Another form of range-finder, of very 
is placed, but his head remains outside. Air is simple construction, is intended for use on land, 
then drawn ftom the chamber by a pump ; the It is a japanned metal box ten inches by four, 
patient’s lungs expand; air is then pumped into with a few holes in two sides, and one half of the 
the cylinder, and the lungs contract; and this top free to open by a hinge. Inside is an arrnnge- 
operation is continued at intervals until the patient meut of mirrors, and a boxwood scale of yards 
recovers. from six hundred to four thousand. With this 

The account of an experiment with ozone may instrument and three staves, used in determining 
be interesting to non-profussiunolreaders: ‘ A piece a base, one man by himself can ascertain the ran^ 
of fresh beef was cut into two equal parts, one of of an object—a battery, a w<rod, a river, or a body 
which was placed in a stoppered bottle containing of men, in three minutes; with two men it can be 
ordinary air, and the other in a similar totle con- accomplished iu one minute. Truly we sOiay say 
taining ozonised air. In five days the meat in the that the art of killing becomes more and more 
first bottle was in full putrefaction, while that in scientific. 

the second bottle containing ozonised air, was as The Geological Survey Department in New 
fresh us when- put in, nor was any change mani- Zealand has published a Report on the climate of 
fested on the tenth day, when the bottle was that country extending over a- series of years, and 
opened to see if the meat had any offensive brought down to 1873. From this we gather that 
odour. Although the stopper was then quickly the rainfall of New Zealand presents some analogy 
replaced, putrefaction had commenced on the fol- with the rainfall of England in the difference of 
lowing day. Milk was kept in ozonised oxygen amount between the eastern and western cqpst. 
for eight days without undeigoiug any change.’ Tarauaki, for example, on the west coast of the 
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North Island, has an annual ndnMl of more than 
sixty inches; while Napier, on the east coast, has 
about thirty inches. .M the South Island, the 
yearly fall ^ Hokitika, on the west, is a hundred 
and twe^ ineh«3.>; whil&Vat Dunedin and Christ¬ 
church’it.is one quarter or one- 

third ^ ' 'The dimate cif Nelson is 

desep^lin ^ ^^tott pleasant and finest in New 
01 its calm winter, the prb- 
mountains, and its clear 
l>ut rarely covered with clonds,’ Yet 
a rainf place: more than nine inches of 
{alien there in a single day. 

.Owing to the peculiarities of climate, the gladers 
on the west side of the New Zealand Alps descend 
'Very low, down to about seven hundred feet only 
above the level of the sea; and this is in the same 
geographical latitude as Leghorn. But different 
from the glaciers of Europe, the lower part of 
the New Zealand glaciers are decorated by pines, 
beeches, tree-ferns, and fuchsias in luxuriant 
growth. 

From an accompanying Report on the minerals 
of the colony, we learn that more specimens of 
coal had been analysed than in any previous year, 
and that they * represent an immense quantity of 
workable coal of excellent quality.’ A sidc-ndid 
industrial prospect this for New Zealand. 

The aystem of telegraph weather-signals has 
been adopted by the government of Canada; and 
storm warnings and other meteorological par- 
ticulara are now regularly despatched to and 
from a number of stations in the Dominion three 
times a day. The central oilicc is at Toronto, and 
^'ence the signals are telegraphed to Washington. 
A noonday time-gun is fired every day by elec¬ 
tricity at Quebec, and for the benefit of ship¬ 
masters accurate time-signals arc sent to the pro¬ 
vincial ontports: from all of which we see that 
Canada is co-operating praiseworthily in the grand 
meteorological and astronomical telegraph scheme. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company are taking ineo-sures 
for improving the navigation of the Sassaitchewan 
and other waters in their great territory. The Red 
River and Lake Winnipeg are embraced in the 
scheme, which, when carried out, will open water 
communications to the l)asc of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. The natural resources of those hitherto 
unfrequented regions are so great that any under¬ 
taking which promises to render them available 
should be encouraged. Their value will prove to 
be far beyond &at of mere hunting-grounds, 
especially when the great thoroughfares cross them 
hum the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Out of the proceeds of a munificent bequest, the 
Academy of Sciences at Turin have founded a 
biennial prize, to be given alternately to foreigners 
and to Italiaiis. It is called the Bressa prize, from 
the name of the testator, a beneficent doctor of 
medicine ; and the programme sets forth that ‘the 
net intwest of the first two years will be given to 
that person, of whatever nation or country he be, 
who shall have during the previous four years 
made the most important discovery, or published 
the inost ,valuable wprk on Natural and Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy,'Natural History, Mathematics, 
Chemifltiy, Physiology, and Pathology, as well as 
Geolqgy, History, Geography, and Statistics.’ The 
year 1879 is fixed for the award of the first prize, 
which will amount to twelve thousand francs, 
about fotir hundred and eighty pounds sterling. 


In 1881, Italians only will be allowed to compete, 
and so on every two years. With so mde a range 
of subjects, a crowd of eompetitors may be ex¬ 
pected, and the difficulty of aeci^ng on the best 
among so many wiE be exceeding^ great. 

OATS. 

It is not often that '\ve hear any eradit readered to 
the cat for either intelligence or offeetton; and 
it is therefore pleosii^ to be able to record two 
instances in which one, if not both of ^ these 
qualities is shewn in a remarkable manner in this 
animal A gentleman writing from India td a 
friend in England, a few mails ago, says of a pet 
Persian cat: ‘ I was lolling on the sofa, drowsily 


to be disturbed, I waved him off. He,’however, 
returned in a minute or so, and this time jumped 
on to the sofii, and looking mu in the face, re¬ 
newed his noise more vigorously. Losing patience, 
I roughly drove him away. He then went to 
the door of an adjoining room, and stood there 
mewing most piteously. Fully aroused, I got up 
and went towards him. As I approached, he made 
for the further corner of the room, and began to 
shew fight, bristling np and flonrisliing Itis tail. 
It at once struck me that there was an uuwelconve 
visitor in the room, which Tom wished to get rid 
of; and sure cnougli, in looking towards the 
corner, I discovered a cobra coiled up behind 
a boot-shelf under a dressing-table. The noise 
made by our approach aroused the snake, and he 
attempted to make off; but I despatched him with 
my gun, which was ready loaded close by. You 
should have seen Tom’s satisfaction. He ran 
between my legs, rubbing himself %’ainst them 
caressingly,sis if to say, “Well done, master!’’ The 
snake measured five feet seven inches in length.’ 

The friend to whom this incident is related, 
after reading it to me, went on to say, that some 
years ago, when in India with her father, the 
family were gathered after tea, one rainy evening, 
listening to one of their number who was reading 
an interesting story. While thus engaged, a cat 
of which her father was very fond jumped on to 
his knee, and moving about in a restless manner, 
began to mew in a loader key than usual Tlie 
old gentleman, as was his wont, commenced to 
caress the cat, expecting thereby to'quiet it; but 
to no purpose. It shewed signs of impatience, by 
jumping down and np again, mewing vigorously 
the whole time. Not willing to be interrupted 
in what was going on, he called fur a servant to 
put the cat out of the room ; but Puss would not 
tamely submit to on indignant turn-out, and com¬ 
menced clawing at the old man’s feet This he 
thought was going too for; he rose to chastise the 
cat; but ere he had time to do so, he discovered 
that it was nothing less than a timely warning 
which Puss had given him; for not ikr from where 
he sat there was, under the table, a small venom¬ 
ous snake, which probably would have bitten him 
had he molested or trampled on it The ra|rii<le 
was immediately killed; and Puss ceasjsd her 
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A TWEED.SIDE REMINISCENCE, BY W. CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


I PHOPOBE giving one of my early recollections, 
which lately tnnied up in the memory of the 
p-nst. It refers to an incident whicli occurred only 
a few years after the beginning of the present 
century, when I was a boy at the burgh school of 
Peebles, a email tosvn on the Tweed. The school 
in its way had a somewhat superior reputation, 
and drew' to it pupils from a distance of several 
miles around. Trudging in all weathers, the 
children of fanners and ploughmen came to be 
educated along with boys and girls belonging to 
the town. Whatever they -vi'ere, all were treated 
alike, and the intermingling of classes was never 
Ibund to be in any respect disadvantageous; on the 
contrary, there sprung up agreeable .acquaintance¬ 
ships between the town and country boys that 
were mutually useful and agreeable. 

Among the crowd of country lads who thronged 
in daily, there was one I have some cause to 
remember. His name was Rob Graham. I will try 
to give a picture of Rob. Imagine a sturdy boy of 
twelve years of ago, well knit together, barelegged 
and barefooted in summer, with coarse red' hair 
Burraouutihg a brow so large that one would say 
there were good brains under it. Rob’s face was 
placid like that of an old man, and 1 think was 
slightly marked with small-pox, as was then not 
at all unusual. His dress, of a simple kind, con¬ 
sisted of a pair of dingy corduroy trousers and 
waistcoat, and a sliort coat of that coarse fabric 
known as Galashiels bine, with two broad metal 
buttons staring out behind; which buttons, from 
their well-worn appearance, had probably em¬ 
bellished a succession of coats of Rob’s father and 
grandfather; for in those days buttons were but¬ 
tons, and went through a good deal of service 
before being dismissed. As the fastening of 
the dress could with a rive of the hand be rapidly 
torn asunder, the wearer could at any moment 
throw off clothes and shirt and plunge into the 


river stark naked. As Rob’s leather cap, stuck on 
the top of his shock of red hair, was worth very 
little, we should deal liberally in estimating his 
whole equipment at the value of twenty shillings. 

What signifies, however, the outside of boys? 
Who cares a farthing how they are dressed ? 'The 
bodily physique and interior of the skull are the 
things really worth caring for. Rob’s big square 
face and prominent brow shewed there was some¬ 
thing in him. Poorly dressed as he appeared at 
school, he took the shine out of boys decked out 
with frills, shoes, and stockings. There was not a 
hoy who shevfed more dexterity at ‘ duck,’ a game 
of pitching a heavy stone at a mark, or who ran 
wiUi greater vigour at ‘shinty,’ on the school 
green. Rob was also a good fighter, and few boys, 
as the saying is, ‘ dared to take him up.' Yet Rob 
was a good-humoured and merry fellow, who did 
not want to quarrel with anybody. He even con¬ 
descended to make himself agreeable to the girls 
in the school, by hoi)ping on one log in their game 
which they called ‘ the beds,’ and in dexterously 
throwing up small shells to be caugbt on the back 
of the hand, and locally known as the ‘chucks.’ 
Then, he was so obliging. If he saw a poor woman 
carrying with dilficulty a backful of clothes to 
be bleached on the banks of the mill-stream, he 
would ofl'er to help her, and did so without any 
hope of reward. No wonder that this poor hoy 
made friends, and was respected for his good 
conduct aud gallantry. By birth a peasant. By 
nature a hero! 

There in memory does Rob Graham stand before 
me. Miserably attired and educated, knowing 
nothing of the world outside the tranquil valley 
in which he was bom, Rob had the dash anil 
courage of a Crusader. Nor was he indebted to 
good feeding for his diligence and activity. _ In the 
morning before quitting home, his mother doubt¬ 
less sui^plied him with a breakfast of' oatmeal 
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porridge and milk. That, in a great measure 
kept him going for the day. To stay his hunger, 
however, a piece of prase-^hannock about the size 
of your hand, and nearly an inch thick, which his 
mother had baked on the girdle, was staffed into 
his right-hand pocket—^the left one being occupied 
with his 'peerie ’ and ‘bools —and so he was pro¬ 
vided with dinner; for beyond the lump of ban¬ 
nock and a drink of water, which he scooped with 
his hand from the Tweed, he tasted nothing till he 
was comforted with a repetition of porridge and 
milk for supper. So much for Bob’s dress and 
mode of living. 

By some unaccountable feeling, I felt interested 
in Bob. I saw him daily seated in the left-hand 
comer of the school as you go in, poring over his 
lesson, or playing some prank when the master’s 
back was turned. On one occasion, I pointed out 
to him how to work out a question in arithmetic 
on his slate ; and at another time afforded some 
little advice as to his style of penmanship in 
writing *a piece* for the public Examination by 
ministers, magistrates, and other great people. As 
for his reading I did not interfere, for it would 
have been useless. Like other pupils, he read 
aloud with a coarse facility, lessons from Barrie’s 
Collection, and repeated psalms by heart, with little 
regard to points or modulation, and so loudly, that 
if the windows were open, you might have heard 
him a hundred yards off—no one finding fault, 
not even old Barrie, in his duffle spencer and 
brown wig, who had come a long way in his gig 
to honour tlie ceremonial, and dine afterwards 
according to use and wont with the magnates of 
the burgh. 

The trifling intercourse I had with Bob led me 
to make inquiries ab6ut bis origin and place of 
residence. It was a simple story. He was the 
son of a small farmer, or at least the occupant of 
a cottage and a few acres, known as EaUzie Park 
Foot The place was a kind of offshoot of the 
park or pleasure-grounds connected with the 
mansion of Kailzie, and situated on the south 
bank of the Tweed, at the distance of about three 
miles eastward from Peebles. Possibly, Bob’s 
father had a charge of the pleasure-grounds, or he 
looked after the hedges and ditches on the pro¬ 
perty, or did some other work for the laird, for 
which he was allowed the cottage, a cow’s grass, 
and certain' money perquisites; by all which a 
decent appearance was kept up. The family was 
not large. 

Bob had a sister, Jenny, two years younger than 
himself^ who got a little schooling, but only in 
summer, os she was unable to undergo the severity 
of winter travel to and fro. She was a pretty and 
interesting girl Jeuny, with flaxen ringlets and 
bright intelligent eyes. Though meagrely dressed 
in a gingham frock, and barefooted, she had a 
(Certain lady-like appearance. And that is what 
may be oooasiondly seen among school-girls of a 


humble class. However poor be theif dress, we 
see in their gmceful figure, their gentle manner, 
their flowing hair, their sparkling intelligent eyes, 
that they are l^es by nature and would, if 
polished up, do credit to any society in the king¬ 
dom. Such was Jeuny Graham, who, unconscious 
of her girlish beauty, was an object of general 
admiration. With good taste, as a bit of decora¬ 
tion, she often bod a rose or a spink, or sprig of 
honeysuckle, stuck in the breast of her dress. 
The boys at the school called her ‘ The Flower of 
Kailzie.’ 

As children together, Bob and Jenny grew up 
with brotherly and sisterly affection. In autumn, 
Bob visited and climbed the gean-trecs at Haystoun 
Bum, to bring home a capful of geaus or wild- 
cherries for Jenny. Sometimes ascending the bills 
be would spend hours in seeking for and 'gathering 
‘ craw-croups,’ a kind of wild bilberries, from the 
lofty ridges which overlook the valley of The 
Glen—all to be a posie or offering to sister Jenny. 
Bequiting these attentious, she accompanied him 
to the Torwood when he went to scale the tall 
pine-trees in quest of young rooks. And the two 
had often rambles along the river-bank from Oar- 
drona to Eingsmeadows, on which occasions it was 
no unusual thing to sec them seated on the green 
margin of a little peuinsula which diagonally 
juts into the water. It is a pleasant spot, nearly 
opposite the ruins of Horsbrugh Castle, which 
picturesquely crown the height on the northern 
side of the river. Here, on the edge of the penin¬ 
sula grew quantities of tall rashes, with which Hob 
cleverly plaited head ornaments and necklaces fur 
Jenny, who, proud of her rustic decorations, scam¬ 
pered home with them in the glee of innocent 
childhood. 

There was hut one drawback in the pleasure 
derived by Jenny from these river-side rambles. 
She felt pretty safe as far as the small peninsula. 
Beyond that, westward along tlie green haugh 
towards Scott’s Mill, she apprehended danger. On 
the opposite bank was the fami of Eshiels, laid out 
in handsomely shaped fields, and environed with 
some young plantations. In one or other of these 
spacious fields there was ordinarily a herd of cows 
grazing, attended by a formidable hull, of which 
little .fenny Qraliam could not help being afraid. 
She had some reason to he so. One day, being 
sent by her mother on on errand to the family at 
Scott’s Mill, she was tripping merrily along the 
green haugh, when to her dismay the Eshiely 
hull, as it was familiarly termed, left the herd 
and at a smart trot made for the river, as if 
to cross and attack her. The hnll had possibly 
been roused by seeing a scarlet tippet on the 
neck of the young maiden. Be that as it may, 
the animal, bellowing with rage, plunged into 
the stream at a spot where it could be easily 
forded, and would inevitably have carried out its 
malicious intention of tossing and goring, perhaps 
killing, Jenny, hut for her presence of mind. She 
got out of reach of the ferocious beast by hastily 
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scrambliBg over a wall that boanded Eailzie Pafk, 
and taking refuge in the policy was safe from 
pursuit. Being for the time circumvented, the 
bull looked glaringly over the wall, and with a 
growl which sounded like a threat of taking its 
revenge some other day, it slowly retreated to its 
pastures on the other side of the Tweed. 

Jenny never forgot her fright on the occasion. 
As soon as her broker Bob came home from school 
in the afternoon, she told him of the affair, and 
that after this she did not dare to go with him 
in his rambles along the river-bank, at least not so 
far as the ground opposite Eshiela Rob heard his 
sister’s story, and from that moment resolved to 
punish the Eshiely bull for running after and 
frightening Jenny. He had indeed for some time 
been pondering on a plan for quelling this torment 
of the neighbourhood. 

‘ Keep yoursel’ easy, Jenny, lass,’ said Rob; ‘ I ’ll 
mak’ the Eshiely buR pay for chasing you. He’ll 
no try that again.’ 

‘But, Rob,’ replied his sister, ‘what can you do 
to the bull? You’re only a laddie, and you may 
get into trouble. He’s; an awfu’ beast the Eshiely 
buU. Let him alane. Binua gang near him, Rob; 
dinna gang near him ! ’ 

‘I tell you to keep yoursel’ easy about me, 
Jenny. I ken fine what to do. It will be capital 
fun, and I ’ll lie as safe as if I were at liame.’ 

Jenny knew Rob’s resolute character, and having 
also some confidence in his discretion, let the 
matter drop. Still she felt unesisy about what 
might prove a serious misadventure. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the affectionate girl was uneasy. Here 
was a poor lad unprovided with firearms or any 
lethal weapon by which he could inflict an injury 
on an animal so Jealous of approach, so dangerous 
when tlireatened with attack, and yet he was con¬ 
fident that he would successfully, and with little 
or no hazard to himself, impose a heavy vengeance 
on the bulk He would not do it skulkingly or 
unfairly. He would go to work with the spirit of 
a sportsman. If the bull came to grief, it would 
have itself to blame. Brave lad! Like Harry 
Bluff, ‘though rated a boy, he’d the soul of a 
man!’ In the depths of his consciousness, Rob 
had made up his mind what he should do, without 
consulting any one as to his extraordinary project. 

It was necessary, however, in order to carry out 
the campaign, that Rob should have two or three 
confederates of his own age. These he was not 
long in securing, for the Eshiely hall was a public 
nuisance, and the youths all round about would 
gladly take part in any scheme that promised to 
give the monster a suitable chastisement for its 
audacity. The lads whom he enlisted in the 
adventure were three school companions who 
lived in the neighbourhood. They were Tam 
Jackson, son of a ploughman at Laverlaw; W illie 
Ramage, a son of the farmer at Whitehaugh ; and 
Sandy Clapperton, son of the grieve at Cardrona 
Mains. All entered cordially into the proposed 
scheme. It was explained to them that they 


were to be mere helpers or onlookers.' Bob was to 
take upon himself the heavy end of the bnanniw. 
The prospect' opened out to them was p^ectly 
charming. It would be the nicest thing they had 
ever had all their days. 

Like the stage-manager of a theatre in superin¬ 
tending a morning rehearsal, Rob schooled the 
three boys in their several and collective duties. 
To speak in tiie language of the Spanish Bull¬ 
ring, they were to act as ehidoi, whose duty con¬ 
sists in waving flags and otherwise distracting 
the attention of the bull, while the matador has 
the responsibility of despatching the animal. Rob 
was to be the matador, only he had no intention 
of killing the bull. All ho proposed to do was to 
inflict a punishment that would teach him better 
behaviour. It was agreed that next Saturday, if 
the weather kept fail-, the play should oome ofi^ 
and all were to be at their post under a tree , 
at Scott’s Mill at a specified hour. Meanwhile 
nothing on any account was to be whispm-ed on 
the subject. 

It was a well-devised drama. AU depended on 
its proper performance Rob was fortunately well 
acquainted with the scene of operatione Bom 
and reared within a stone’s throw of the Tweed, 
on its south bank, he knew every rapid and pool 
within a stretch of three or four miles. Prom 
Kailzie Park Foot for a certain distance westward, 
the water was comparatively shallow, and it was 
hereabouts that the Eshiely bull had forded the 
stream in pursuit of little Jenny Graham, Farther 
up, the M-ater deepens until it becomes an unusually 
deep and broad pool, just where the river makes 
a sudden bend at Scott’s Mill. Boy as he was, and 
with a miserable apparatus, Rob had fished every 
inch of the water with fly as well as worm bait, 
and had now and then brought home a few small 
trouts to his mother. One thing he was set npon. 
It was to try to catch a large lamprey, or ‘ Tamper 
eel,’ as the Peebles boys called it, which, considered 
to be a dangerous water-snake, was a terror to 
javeniles wading the river. The lamprey was 
known to lurk somewhere in the deep pool at- 
Scott’s Mill. 

Rob considered it would be of no use trying to 
lure the dreaded creature with an ordinary line 
and bait. He constructed a round wicker-basket, 
with a hole in the side, in the manner of a mouse¬ 
trap, which would allow the eel to get in, but not 
to get out. Inclosing a bait of garbage and a stone 
to sink it, the wicker trap was tethered to the 
shore by a strong cord to a stake, and pitched into 
the middle of the river. Rob’s foresight and skill 
were rewarded. Next morning, he had the satis¬ 
faction of hauling in the trap with the lamprey 
in a rampagious humour inside. It wm, as I recol¬ 
lect—for I went to see it, stretched on the sward 
below Scott’s Mill—a huge creature, four to five 
feet long, with seven holes or gills whereby to 
breathe on each aide of its head, while it firmly 
sucks itself to any object with its moutk 'Among 
all the youngsters of the district from Howford 
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to Peebles, Bob rendered himself famous by 
having caught the ramper eel, and of haring 
skinned it too. As a trophy, he came one morn¬ 
ing to school with the skin of the eel wound 
round his ankle like a garter. We mention the 
circumstance os an instance of Bob’s pluck, and 
that he was not unqualified to &ce the Eshiely 
buU. 

Saturday, on which was to bo the proposed 
diversion with the bull, at length arrived. It 
was a delightful day. The air serene, the fields 
and trees around in their best verdant array. 
Shielgreen Kips on the one hand, and the Lee 
Fen on the other, stood out as prominent peaks 
against the bright blue sky. A more charm¬ 
ing scene is not found in Peeblesshire. The 
Eshiels herd of cows, with the bull a little apart, 
were composedly grazing in the field imme¬ 
diately adjoining the pool at the mill There 
had been heavy rain up the country the previous 
day, which had swollen and deepened the river, 
which, without being greatly discoloured, flowed 
majestically between its green banks. Its increased 
depth was favourable for Bob’s puqmse. The pool 
with a swirl here and there on its surface, was in 
capital order. All circumstances conspired to pro¬ 
mise success for the intended exploit 

At the appointed hour, the three lads, Jackson, 
Bamage, and Clapperton, who were to act as assist¬ 
ants, were at their post There they were seated 
on the grass under an old ash-tree, on the bank 
of thjj,,river at Scott’s MilL Rob also kept tryst, 
for Iw xaompanions had hardly scaled tlieinselves 
when he apjwared on the scene, carrying a short 
but very eflbctive oak walking-stick. The stick 
was a kind of heirloom. It had belonged to Rob’s 
grandfather, a stirring fellow in his time, and 
likely enough the stick bad figured as a weapon 
in brawls at Beltane fair. The stick was a remark¬ 
able stick. At the upper end was a round knob 
fashionably carved, near which there was a hole 
for a cord, which could be wound round the hand 
or wrist. The lower end of the stick was shod 
with what looked like a pike, that would take a 
good grip of the frozen ground in winter, and be 
formidable in any defensive struggle. Rob had 
appropriated the stick for the day, and we shall 
immediately see the use be made of it. 

Well, here were the four boys met. There were 
but few words spoken. The business of the three 
auxiliaries was to do all in their power to enrage 
the bull by shaking handkercbiefii of diftcreut 
colours they had brought with them ; and particu¬ 
larly -v^en Rob'*wa8 engaged with the animal, they 
were to run hither and thither, and by derisive 
shouts draw it away in any required direction. 
This and other measures being understood, the 
play commenced. 

There was a united shout, the handkerchiefs 
were wildly waved. Next, a provoking cry of 
*Bnll, bull, bull!’ assailed the object of attacL 
It was like a trumpet summons to battle. 

. *The bull being unacquainted with the pro¬ 


gramme, was apparently unable to q|pnpreheud 
the meaning of the sudden uproar. Lifting his 
head inquiringly, he viewed the force which in¬ 
vited his attention. < Only four boys ; I shall soon 
settle them.* If the Eshiely bull had any mind at 
all, tliat is what he probably thought of them. 
They were only worthy of his contempt. Still 
there came the provoking cry of ‘Bull, bull, bull!’ 
uttered with oflensive reiteration. The challenge 
was to the lost degree insulting. There was au 
impertinence in it that was unendurable. Coming 
to this conclusion, up want the buU’s tail, as if 
shaking out a banner of defiance, and with a 
mighty roar he moved at a trot which gradually 
increased in speed. 

lie was a grand sight. There he came frenziedly 
on with his surly white face, his generally dun 
colour, his black muzzle, and short pointed horns. 
AVell shaped, he would have taken a prize at 
Islington, even in these days of advanced cul¬ 
ture. At a bound he cleared a low dike near the 
river, to which he went as direct as an arrow, 
with a view to attack the foe on their own ground. 
What did he care for the Tweed. He hud forded 
it dozens of times, lie had stood in it up to 
the middle in hot days with all the cows about 
him, cooling their legs and whisking their tails 
to keep off the flies, lie would at once cross the 
river. 

In his eagerness to get at the enemy, the Eshiely 
bull with all his accomplishments failed to re¬ 
member that at this point fording was impossible, 
and that he must inevitably take to swimming, 
which was not exactly within his experience. In 
his sober moments he might have thought of this. 
Now, his blood was up, and on ho drove right 
into the pool. 

Like a general at the bead of an army. Bob 
steadily watched the motions of his antagonist as 
he came headlong on to the attack. His attitude 
was worthy of being pictured by an artist. With 
delight he .saw the bull advance right onward, 
instead of making a circuit to a lower and 
shallower part of the river—in which case the 
game would have been up. When the monster, 
snorting and bellowing, with flashing eyes, and 
with his tail tip, plunged into the pool, Bob’s 
time was come. Now or never he must act. 

It was a trying moment, but with teeth clenched. 
Bob never quailed. Like a good soldier going 
into action, he had but one feeling, and that was 
to do hisi. duty. Now, then, for it. To throw 
off his clothes till he stood stark naked, was the 
work of an instant. Seizing the old oak stick 
and firmly attaching it by the coi-d to his wrist, 
he dashed down the bank into the water. Ho 
w'as a capital swimmer, could dive and turn 
with a sort of amphibious instinct, as most 
river-side boys can. Courageously he struck out, 
heading a little to get up stream and bear down 
on the enemy. About and about he swam, 
ever with the stick dangling from his wrist The 
bull saw his approach, and with a fierce glare 
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turned alf^ptly towards him. Bob eluded the 
encounter by diving out of sight This sudden 
and strange disappearance considerably discon¬ 
certed the bulL He could not imagine what had 
become of Bob, and in his perplexity determined 
to proceed towards the bank, on which the boys 
kept shouting and defying him; so onward he 
went, more enraged than ever, but somewhat con¬ 
fused in mind from the novelty of the proceedings. 

During this by-play Rob had, underneath the 
water, got skilfully to the rear of the bull. This 
is what he had all alofig wanted. He now felt 
that the day was his own. Approaching the bull 
stealthily, he got hold of his tail, which was 
floating conveniently in the water, and with a 
degree of dexterity worthy of an acrobat, he 
leaped at a bound upon his back. It was a 
singularly'wcU-managed feat. A terrible fix this 
for the Eshiely bulL He never expected to have 
been made the victim of such a trick. The superior 
brain of a schoolboy had out-manneuvred him. 
When Rob got fairly a.stride on the bull, and 
loosening the cord, flourished the stick in his 
hand, his boy-companions, in their mirth, sot up a 
roar of laughter. It was a pity there was not a 
larger boily of spectators. The scene would have 
brought down the house at Astley’s. 

The bull was of course prodigiously annoyed, 
besides being enraged to madness at finding a boy 
seated on his back, as if he had been a riding- 
horse let out for hire. No bull in the universe had 
ever been treated with such atrocious indignity. 
Moved by these heart-rending considerations, he 
wriggled, in the hope of getting Rob off his back. 
As jockeys would say, Bob was firm in the saddle. 
A horse may plunge and rear and throw his rider, 
but he does so by having good footing. The bull 
had no footing at all. He had no point iCappni. 
He was swimming for bare life, and had enough to 
do in keeping his head above water. He had no 
fins wherewith to propel himself in any req^uired 
direction. No webbe<l feet. His cloven hoofs 
could make little way in the water. In short, do 
as he liked, ho could not throw his rider. Rob 
had him at his mercy. . 

As has been said, Rob had no wish to kill ‘the 
bull, nor did he •wish to maim or seriously injure 
him. As he used to avow, he wanted to give him 
‘a drilling.’ He now began operations. With a 
owing of the arm, die brought down tlio knob of 
the cudgel with a smart blow on the head of 
the imimal, saying at the same time : ‘ Tak’ that 
for frightening our Jenny.’ And so on he went, 
raining down blows on the head and shoulders, 
always repeating: ‘Tak’ that, and that, for fright¬ 
ening our Jenny. I’ll loam yon no to he eae 
ready crossing the river and running after people.’ 
The bull perhaps did not understand the full 
force of Rob’s meaning; but he knew he was 
overpowered in a way to bring down his pride. 

‘Hit him on the horns, Rob,’ cried Sandy 
Clapperton. ‘ He ’ll no like that' 

Rob was not a cruel boy. He had true courage 


and generosity, and would not take a mean advan¬ 
tage of his enemy. He according^ dul not feel 
in^ned to strike the bull on the boms,' ffflr ho 
might have broken or dislodged one of these 
appendages, and damaged the beast past reoove^. 
So he continued to beat him in a manner to be 
painful and mortifying without being absolutely 
injurious. It was amazing how this untutored 
country lad knew the exact length he might 
reasonably go. There was in it no small degree 
of intuitive common-sense. Swimming about in 
a lumbering way, the iihiely bull was for the 
first time made amenable to discipline. By the 
persuasive agency of the walking-stick, he was 
constrained to swim in a kind of circle, as if per¬ 
forming in a piece of horsemanship at a circus. It 
was important never to let him get so near the land 
on either side as to find a footing. He was kept 
as nearly as possible in the middle of the pool, 
round about and round about, beaten •with the oak 
stick all the way, and told by Rob that he was 
punished as a mean-spirited wretch for running 
after and frightening little girls. 

The whole thing was a pretty piece of rude play. 
Rob was a moral disciplinarian. Oat of his own 
conceptions of reclitndc, he did that which the 
public at large ought long since to have done in a 
regular and legal manner. The Eshiely bull ought 
to have been suppressed as being a nuisance, 
almost as dangerous to the community as a wild 
beast. Nobody interfered to any good effect. The 
proprietor of the animal was one of those miset^ 
ably .selfish individuals who, minding only their 
own interest, are indifferent to the rights of others. 
He had been frequently told of the alarm caused 
in the neighbourhood by the buU, but treated 
the matter as of small consequence. If the bull 
annoyed or killed anybody, what did he care? 
People should keep out of its way. As a self- 
constituted minister of justice, Rob Graham, after 
a droll fashion, settled tlie business. By dint of 
his grandfather’s stick he brought the hull to its 
senses, forced it to sec the error of its ways. 

The play lasted about half-an-hour. During 
that time, in its gyrations in the water, Rob gave 
the bull what he considered a proper chastisement 
Reduced to extremit}’', it had no heart to prose¬ 
cute the war. It was fain to get back to its 
own side of the water. Rob indulged it in this 
landable desire, for he thought he had humiliated 
it suflicientl 3 '. He let it make for the north aide 
of the river. Just as its fore-feet touched the 
ground, he gave it a parting thwack which it 
was likely to remember. And droning'off #t the 
tail, he bade the bull good-momingJ IhLe bnast 
staggered away in an exhausted and dazed con- 
ditiun to whence it came, with its tail between 
its legs, and cowed in a way that never bull was 
before. Having done his duty, Rob swam across 
to the southem bank, with his grandfather's stick 
in his teeth, and was congratulated on his gal¬ 
lantry by his juvenile companions, as e&o by 
the miller in his dusty garments, and two oi? 
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From that day forwaprd tiw jbhie^y ball never 
eroaeed the river, n<w did he mn impetuouely to 
attack Btrangera pasai^g on the highway. The 
nonsenae wu taken out of him. As the Peebles 
iidk aaid, in their old-fashioned vernacular, he had 
got ‘a ^w’—meaning on effectual surfeit. The 
proprietor of the bull affected to be angry at the 
the anunal had been treated; but was only 
looked Id. The thing was too ludicrous to be 
taken up seriously. 

Were this a romance, we should describe Rob 
Qiaham as going abroad, and like another Clive, 
distinguishing himself in the public servicu But 
aO we hWe to relate is a simple country i 
story, as events are recalled by memory. Rob’s 
extraordinary feat in taming the Eshicly bull, 
and adroitly suppressing a gross local evil, met 
with no public acknowledgment. He moved in 
too obscure a sphere to be complimented. Rob, 
however, never boasted of his exploit, nor did 
he care for its being mentioned. The incident 
is long since forgotten; perhaps not remembered 
hy a single person alive but the present narrator. 
As far as we have heard, Rob Graham, who might 
be designated the ‘ gallant Graham,’ dropped into 
the position of a ploughman, from which he rose 
by his industry and intelligence, to be a grieve 
or land-steward in the neighbourhood. Unlearned, 
yet sagacious , valiant, yet docile; humble, yet 
manly and independent, Rob might be accepted 
as a specimen of those ‘ hardy sons of toil ’ spoken 
of fe^ngly by Bums in melodious verse, and of 
whom the poet himself is recognised as having 
been an illustrious example. 

‘Bonny Jenny Graham,’Rob’s sister, is said to 
have been married to a farmer in the west country, 
and this is all we can tell of the gem of the old 
burgh school, the ‘ Flower of Kailzie.’ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

It is doubtful whether any industrial art has made 
such rapid str^es within the last thirty years as 
that of Photoj^phy. Founded upon the simple 
discovery that a certain chemical salt—the chloride 
of ralver—becomes blackened upon exposure to 
light, the art has grown step by step into an im¬ 
portant national industry. It would be next to 
impossible to estimate the number of persons who, 
directly and indirectly, owe their daily bread to 
Sing ^ in his character of Artist A glance at 
the advertisement columns of one of the journals 
devoted to tlus interest will give us some idea of 
the busy number of oamp-followets running in the 
wake <rf the huge army of photographic artists 
o£ Great Britain alone. Opticians, paper-makers, 
che mic al manufacturers, glass-maken^ cabinet¬ 
maker^ besides a. host of others who supply the 
etoetanu of the business, vie with each other in 
the adaptability of their goods. Other countries 
San no'douht shew a similar list—^notably France, 




whose paper is tised ^ 

the world. ' , ' ■ 

Although the pecnlim: affinity silver chloride 
for light was discovered by Scheele. just one hun¬ 
dred years i^, it» application to art was not 
recognised untU the year 1839, when Daguerre in 
Fiance and Talbot in England almost rimultar 
neously hit upon the method of rendering per¬ 
manent the pictures which had been before ob¬ 
tained, but which had faded away into darkness 
as quickly as the daylight which had given them 
birth. This discovery of fixing the image, as it is 
technically called, was really the starting-point 
of an art, samples of which, good, bad, and indif¬ 
ferent, are now to be found in every homestead in 
the kingdom. 

The mysterious power which could seize almost 
instantaneously the fleeting appearances of nioving 
life, could not Ml to take a strong hold on the 
public attention. Other art-pursuits had of course 
previously had numerous aspirants, but they came 
and went as fashions do, without leaving any per¬ 
manent good behind them. Not so photography, 
which is perhaps unique in owing its present state 
of perfection to the exertions and patient investiga¬ 
tions of mere amateurs. The reason of this unusual 
state of things is probably due to the fact that 
photography has required a large expenditure of 
both time and money to bring it to maturity; both 
which commodities are more plentiful with those 
who have not to work for daily bread. 

The earliest sun-pictures, as produced hy Da¬ 
guerre, and named after him, were formed on 
silver plates treated with iodine. After exposure 
in the camera, they were developed by the action 
of mercury vapour, which attached itseU to those 
portions of tho plate which had received the 
greatest amount of light. Such pictures were 
necessarily difficult of multiplication, each im¬ 
pression requiring a separate exposure and develop¬ 
ment Examples of this early method of photo¬ 
graphy may still be seen in many houses, where 
they have been carefully treasured as mementoes 
of friends who have passed away. These pictures 
are by no means of a permanent nature, the 
action of the air contributing with other causes 
to tarnish the silver plate, and so graduaUy to 
destroy the image thereon. 

The discovery of the collodion process hy Archer 
in 1851, quite supplanted tha previous method, 
and gave photography an impetus which has 
carried it rapidly forward to the present date. 
Numeroas Babstancea have been tried at different 
times to support mechanically the delkote son- 
printed image, but nothing has as yet been found 
to equal collodion upon glass. 

Photographic art has now become such a thing 
of our eveiy-day life, that perhaps there ia scarcely 
an intelligent person who does not know the differ¬ 
ence between a negative and a positiva Every 
one nowadays has his or her portrait taken at 
least once, and can well remember the nervous¬ 
ness incidental to a first visit to the photographic 
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atadio. IJaiullly the photcgnpber is Uad oncn^ 
to allov Ida lUudoQfl'cIieat a ^oxosib of the piotm 
in its eadieet ata^ when the lights ate triiate the 
ahadea oiuht to oe, and vice vend. Such ia the 
negadve, nom trhich any number of po^drea may 
be print^ by the action of aunlig^t on pieparea 
paper placed underneath it These ailvei prints 
(for although the silver plate is banished with the 
old method, chloride of silrtf contained in the 
pores of the paper still holds its own) have un¬ 
fortunately the character of not being as perma¬ 
nent as they might be. This £iult is commonly 
attributed to carelessness in not thoroughly elinn- 
nuting the salt used in fixing the picturw ; so that 
by n strange anomaly, the discovery which claimed 
to make our photographs permanent is now charged 
with the sin of causing their ultimate deterioration. 
Photographers complain that the great competition, 
u liich has led to the adoption of low-priced work, 
will not permit them to give to the washing of the 
prints the time and attention which permanence 
demands. There are no doubt other causes at 
work in our heavily charged town atmospheres 
which have a destructive effect on our photo- 
grapha At anyrate, be the cause what it may, it 
is the rule and not the exception to find a paper 
print of, say ten years old, sadly faded and gene¬ 
rally disfigured. Such a great disadvantage as this 
has met with an antidote in the shape of a dis¬ 
covery which has to a certain extent superseded 
the practice of silver printing. We allude to the 
carbon process, which ia dependent upon the 
curious fact tliat bichroraatised gelatine, after ex¬ 
posure to light, becomes insoluble. That is to say, 
.a mixture of gelatine with the bichromate of un 
idkaU—such as the bichromate of potash—will 
I'emaiu soluble so long os it is cxcladud from light. 
Carbon in the form of lampblack, or indeed any 
pigment, is mixed with this bichioinatised gelatine, 
ami ]>aper coated therewith is exposed under a 
negative in the same way as in the case of a silver 
print, warm water being afterwards used to wash 
out those portions of the prepared surlace which 
tlie sunlight has not rendered immovable. 

Such, briefly, is the mode of producing the so- 
called carbon pictmes, which without doubt are, 
as they claim to bo, as lasting as the paper on 
which they are printed. They are not equal, in 
iwiut of brilliancy, to the better known silver pic¬ 
tures, hut this disadvantage is more than counter¬ 
balanced by their good keeping qualities. The 
word carbon as hero used is a misnomer, for as 
we have already indicated, other pigments, most of 
wliich have a metallic origin, may be used in the 
process. 

Photography as now practised may be classed 
under two general heads—the wet process and the 
dry process: the first being solely clependent upon 
th# use of collodion and the silver bath; the other 
dispensing with either or both. Hitherto, the 
great oh^cle to the landscape photographer has 
been the cumbrous nature of the impedimenta 
necessary to the production of pictures at a distance 
from home. It is by no means on easy matter to 
transport a dark tent containing a chemical labora¬ 
tory, together with a camera and the necessary 
supply of water, from one place to another. More¬ 
over^ scenes which naturally tempt the artist 
lie in ^frequented, and oftentimes in almost 
inaccessible places. The use of dry plates, by 
which the necessity of a tent ia altc^ether obviat<>d, 


fam render^ the art JGw aH»a 
ttMUt, and has thus placed outdoor 
amongst those pastimes which a noi a 
can successfully pursue. In the weh {mmwMb the 
sensitive collodion plate must be exposra tothorhr 
trithin a very few minutes of its removal iam the 
silver bath, otherwise it becomes quite uselaaa } the 
object of the various dry processes being to jireh 
serve the film in a sensitive state, so tb^t con be 
exposed as occasion may require, and developed in 
the studio at a future time. It is needless to point 
out that this method of photography dispenses at 
once with any travelling gear except the camera 
and lens, and a convenient hgbt-tight receptacle 
for the sensitive plates. Many ingenious con¬ 
trivances are now used in the form of changing 
boxes—as they aie called—by which plates may 
easily he transferred to the camera without danger 
of exposing them to any accidental gleam of lignt 
Ihe jealousy with vhich a tourist naturally guards 
his treasured dry plates has more than once roused 
the suspicions of the acute Custom-house ofiBcer, 
who, in his zeal tor the welfare oi the revenue, has 
unwittingly spoilt the produce of many days’ care¬ 
ful work, by insisting upon opening the strange- 
looking box! 

Although it would be beyond tbo scope of this 
paper to enter into detailm explanation of the 
manner in which dry plates are prepared, the 
importance of the subject must claim some atten¬ 
tion at our hauda In order to render a col¬ 
lodion plate capable of being kept indefinitely 
in a dried and sensitive condition, it is found that 
a solution of some organic substance must he 
washed oyer it, and dried with it To enumerate 
all the various agents that have been employed for 
this purpose, would be impossible. Tea, coffee, 
sugar, tauuiii, giim, gelatine, with many other 
compounds, have each found favour with different 
experimenters, and with varying success; but the 
last-named substance, gelatine, is perhaps likely to 
supersede all the others, as giving more satisfac¬ 
tory and constant resulta Plates thus prepared, 
although almost wholly disregarded by the pro¬ 
fessional artist, have, on account of their portable 
nature, a large sale among the amateur members 
of the photographic world. They are also almost 
exclusively used in astronomical photography, a 
branch of the art to which we will now direct the 
reader’s attention. 

It will he remembered that on the occasion of 
the last eclipse of the sun, exjieditions to observe 
it were sent out from nearly every country of the 
civilised world; each expedition depending largely 
upon photography as a means ot recoining ite 
labours. Although the state of the weather at 
many of the selected stations rendered the appara¬ 
tus useless, a great number of pictures wmn 
actually obtainea, a comparison of which set at 
rest certain theories relating to appearances which 
had up to this time been the suliiect of much 
discussion and speculation, No humku hand could 
have correctly depicted such an ever-varying olgeet 
as the sun presented at this tune, to sav not£uig 
of the weU-known fact that the power of correctly 
estimating appearances varies so much with indi¬ 
viduals, that a comparison of mere drawings would 
be quite useless for the purpose in view. The 
cause of the periodical changes in the sun’s spots 
yet remains to be discovered; and it is probable 
that the photographs which are being almdrt 
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hourly taken (baviq^ for their object the solution 
of this problem) will ultunately lead to a satis¬ 
factory result 

The transit of Venus re^sents another irn- 
^rtant field of inquiry in which photography has 
done useful work. The expeditions fitted out two 
years ago, with their splendid array of modem 
instruments, would compare strangely with tlie 
prepantioiu for the investigation of 1761, when 
Captain Cook started on his ill-fated voyage to 
Otaheite. Still more vivid does the progress of 
scientific researeh become when we remember that! 
the very first observation of the transit of Venus 
was made one hundred years earlier, with no better 
apparatus than a bit of smoked glass. When we 
consider that the main value of such an observa¬ 
tion rests upon the appearances recorded at the 
moments of ingress ana egress of the planet upon 
the sun’s face, the importance of a means for secur¬ 
ing instantaneous pictures will be appreciated. It 
is true that certain optical defects exist in these 
pictures which prevent their use for the purpose 
of reliable measurement; but these obstacles, we 
trust, may be overcome by 1882, when the next 
transit will be due. 

The practice of micro-photography—that is, a 
combination of the camera with the microscope— 
has lately met with some attention among scientific 
men, and there are now many workers who arc 
trying to bring it into the prominence which it 
deserves. Formerly, drawings of microscopic pre¬ 
parations could only be secured by means of a 
prism (Or camera lucida, as it is called), fitted on 
to the eyepiece of the microscope, by which means 
an enlarged spectral image of the object became 
apparent on a sheet of pajier placed near the 
instrument; the lines thus exhibited being ren¬ 
dered serviceable by the careful use of the lead- 
pen ciL It is obvious that such means afforded 
a very imperfect representation of the image as 
it really appeared in the field of tlie niiero.scope, 
even if the operator possessed some amount of 
artistic skill; but now, by the aid of the camera, 
a picture of the most unfailing accuracy can be 
secured in ga fraction of a second. Such rapidity 
is only required, however, where the object is of a 
fluid or animated nature, as in the case of moving 
organisms. We venture to think that there is a 
great future in store for micro-photography. 

One of the most recent applications of photo¬ 
graphy to scientific uses is exemplified in its 
adaptation to the spectroscope, by which we are 
furnished with evidence of the composition of 
the heavenly bodies. Any account or this mar¬ 
vellous device we must, however, leave for a 
future paper. In the fine and useful arts, photo¬ 
graphy now plays an important part. Portraits, 
life size, executed in oil, are successfully painted 
from small photographic likenesses, at a com¬ 
paratively small cost; and with this important 
advantt^e, that the likeness in every case is 
unchallengeable. This may be considered a great 
triumph in the photographic art. 

■This power of enlargement to any reasonable 
dimensions is a great addition to the resources of 
the photc^rapher; and it is not alone confined to 
portraiture, as the numerous large-sized landscapes 
constantly exhibited will testify. In former times, 
.when the lenses then in use were capable of in- 
>cluding\but a small ^lorUon of a view, the only 
wjy to sacure large pictures was to take them in 


sections, and afterwards to join the paper prin^ 
The lines of junction were naturally a great dis¬ 
figurement to the finished result, to say nothing 
of the extra labour which such mode of proceed¬ 
ing involved. The impossibility of preserving the 
exact tone of colour in these diflerent sMtions 
through all the vicissitudes of printing, toning, 
and fi.xing, was also enough to condemn the pro¬ 
cess Tliese difiiculties have been altji^ether obvi¬ 
ated by the construction of lenses which will 
include any amount of the view before which 
they are placed, and which moreover give a 
picture so perfect in detail as to admit of being 
greatly magnified without injmy to its beauty. 
The enlargement is now carried out by a copying 
camera ot the form of the well-known magic 
lantern, and lighted by an oxy-hydrogon or mag¬ 
nesium burner. The negative takes the place of 
the ordinaiy painted slide, and the enlarged imago 
is projected npon a sensitive surface. 

Perhaps the greatest problem which tlie photo¬ 
grapher has to solve is the production of land¬ 
scapes with their natural canopy of clouds. This 
dilUculty will be understood when we explain that 
I the sky being such a brilliant object, requires but 
a very small fraction of the exposure which is 
demanded by the grass and trees beneath it. The 
plan gencmlly aclopted is to secure a separate 
negative for each of these component parts of the 
picture, and to join them mechanically previous 
to the operation of printing. The beautiful in- 
.stautaneous n.*irino studies wliich we all admire— 
niid which represent the clouds in every variety 
of form—are produced without this double ex¬ 
posure ; for it is obvious that the reflective pro¬ 
perty of water confers equal brightness on all parts 
of the view. 

The production of photographic pictures in 
printing-ink by means of the pre.sa is now receiv¬ 
ing a great deal of attention. Most of the pro¬ 
cesses adopted owe their origin to the effective 
mixture of gelatine and bidiromate of potash. 
It will be necessary to explain that the gelatine 
so treated is not only—after exposure to light 
—^rendered insoluble, but it becomes quite non¬ 
absorbent of water. This projjerty is taken 
advantage of in tlie following manner. A thick 
plate of glass or metal coated with the mixture is 
exposed under a negative, and afterwards placed 
for a time in cold water. It is then found that 
those parts of the plate which represent the lights 
of the picture remain fiat; whilst the other por¬ 
tions which have been protected from the light 
swell up into high-relief. The plate can then be 
rolled with ordinary printing-ink, and impressions 
taken to any reasoname amount. 

Space will not permit us to detail the various 
Tnodilications of tiiis process which exist under 
different designations. Metal plates can now, by 
a very similar treatment, be made ready for the 
etching acid. Wood-blocks-which no artist Wt 
the sun has touched, can be riven to the engraver 
ready to his hand. The Umographic printer is 
also independent of the draughtsman, for absolutely 
perfect fac-similes of maps, plans, &c.; line- 
subjects ciui also be produced in endless quantity. 

The applications of this wonderful art are already 
legion, and are so continually receiving additions, 
that we may hope that its sphere of usefulness 
will he exteudeef beyond all present calculation. 
As a means of livelihood for thousands, its 
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impoTtanoe in a commercial sense is invaluable, 
vhiiie as the handmaid of the philosopher, it 
fulfils a higher duty, in helping us by sure and 
certun steps to the attauunent of scientific truth. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XI.—CROSS-PURPOSES. 

Our journey back to Fairview wm a very silent 
one. Under the plea of being tired, Lilian lay 
back in the railww carriage with her eyes closed 
and veil down. I did not disturb her, and for 
the best of reasons; I could think of nothing 
very cheering which could be honestly said. 
Marian Eeed was an unpleasant fact, which 
could not be argued out of existence, nor even 
smoothed over by all the words in the dictionary 
combined. The carriage was waiting for us at 
the railway station ; and only just as we arrived 
at Fairview did I venture to speak : ‘ Are you 
going to tell Mrs Tipper to-night, Lilian V 

‘ Yes. And you will help me, will you not, 
Mary ? I shall depend upon that; ’ clinging closer 
to me, and feeling, I knew, terribly in need of help. 

‘ Of course I will, if you wish it, Lilian. But I 
must stipulate that you first come to my room and 
rest for an hour.’ 

She obeyed me like a child—utterly worn out 
in spirit, holding my hand fast in hers as she lay 
on the couch, and murmuring every now and 
again : ‘ Help me, Mary ; don’t leave me.’ 

' Since I have promised, I suppose I must, my 
dear,’ 1 replied in a rallying tone. ‘ But I do not 
generally care much about helping people who do 
not help themselves.’ 

She yielded to a burst of tears. 

‘ That’s better, dear—far more sensible,’ I re¬ 
marked, vriiiing my own eyes : ‘ one generally gets 
on more comfortably after availing one’s self of that 
privilege.’ 

‘ Frivilegc ?’ 

‘“Right,” if you prefer the word; one of our 
lights. If one could attain the end by more dig¬ 
nified means, it might be as well; but the grandest 
of heroines occasionally shed tears; so 1 suppose it 
is the best known method of making one’s self 
comfortable; and harmless enough when used 
with discretion—as heroines use it.’ 

‘Ah, Maty, you are not talking like yourself. 
"When you talk like that, I sometimes think it is 
to conc^’- 

‘ Well, dear ; why do not you go on ? To con¬ 
ceal what—that I am nnt a heroine 1 ’ I asked in a 
jesting tone, only too glad to be able to draw her 
suflBiciently away from painful reflection for a little 
nonsense-talk. 

‘I sometimes think that having larger needs 
than other people — 

‘ Well, dear ?’ 

‘ Which needs have not been satisfied ’- 

‘There is something still required to make a 
complete sentence, you know.’ 

‘ Are large needs ever quite satisfied, Mary ?’ 

‘ Dear Lilian—dear sister—perhaps not.’ 

‘Mary, you said suter/’ A soft flush in her 
face, and eager love in her eyes. 

‘ Because I meant it, I suppose, dearie ; I can 
give no other reason,’ I said, trying still to keep 
the jesting tone. ‘If you do not object to an 
elderly sister 1 ’ 


' Not if elder sisters do not put themseilves out 
of reach of the sympathy of the younger.’' 

‘Put themselves,’ I repeated musingly. ‘May 
not circumstances do that for them 1 ’ 

‘ When wiU you tell me—dear Mary, when will 
you let me feel that you really are like a sistw to 
me ?’ 

At which I morbidly shrank back into my shell 
again. ‘ When my love-story is finished you shall 
hear it’ 

‘ Finished ! As though a love-stoiy ever could 
be finished—as though you or I would care to have 
one, if it could! But you have not told me even 
the beginning.’ 

‘ You have found out that for yourself, darling.’ 

‘ And am I right in thinking—I hope I am not; 

but- Dear Mary, am I to say exactly what I 

think 1’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘Then sometimes I think that one you loved 
- Mary, is he dead 1 ’ 

Dead ! Philip dead ! I laughed in spirit. If 
he were dead, should I be alive—^in this way 1 I 
did not reflect that my silence and the few tears 
which stole down my cheeks might seem to bear 
out her theory as to my having something to 
regret. But I presently shook myself free of senti¬ 
ment, smilingly observing that we could not afford 
the luxury of an.alysiiig our feelings jusit then. 
Sentiment would be only a stumbling-block in our 
way, wheti we nee<led all the nerve, courage, and 
steally self-control we could muster. 

‘ To begin with: would you like me to make 
matters smooth aud pleasant with Mrs Tipper 
before dinner, Lilian ? You would then perhaps 
find less difficulty in broaching the subject to Mr 
Tralford, if, as I fancy, you prefer doing so in our 
presence ? ’ 

‘Yes; 1 do prefer tli.at, ever so much; and I 
shall 1)0 glad if you will tell auntie, Maiy.’ 

As I had anticipated, we found no difficulty in 
bringing the dear little lady to our way of thinking. 
A.S soon as she had in some degree recovered her 
.astonishment at the revehation, she expressed her 
entire approval of what had been done. She 
was nnt a little shocked and distressed to find her 
brother had been less perfect than she had ima¬ 
gined him to bo ; but it appeared to her a natural 
and right thing that Marian Reed shonld be asked 
to come to reside at Faiiview. Even my little 
‘ aside,’ wdiich 1 thought necessary, lest her expecta¬ 
tions should be unduly mised, to the effect that we 
did not as yet feel quite sure Marian would be a 
desirable person to live with, had no weight with 
Mrs Tipper. She could only look at the question 
from one point of view—whether it was right te 
do as Lilian had done. Whether the other would 
be more or less pleasant to get on with, was, in 
her estimation, beside the matter. There were no 
more complications in Mrs Tipper’s estimate of 
right aud wrong, than there were in her niece’s. 

Our real difficulty was to come; and although 
she said no word aliout it, I knew Lilian felt 
that it was. Arthur Trafl’ord was dining with ns ; 
he very rarely missed coining since Mr Farrar’s 
death. But it w'as not until after dinner, when wo 
had returned to the morning-room (we all pre¬ 
ferred its cosiness to the drawing-room splendour, 
now), that tlic subject was approached. 

Ill reply to her lover’s question, which had beep 
asked more than once during dinner, and was now ‘ 
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rroeated, as to hov she had gc^ thioa|^ the day, 
Lilian drew nearer to me and mnnnnred: ‘Mary 
and I went to town, Axthim.’ 

‘To town 1 What fiw i Why in the wodd did 
you not toil me-yiKa were gcdi^ i It wae not like 
yon, LUicn,'~to ito^ w^ to me about your 

uitooti<Hu-,:mto f ^ I fancied, a rather 

taay he went on :.‘I do 
,fowt running abimt like a 


^toVli^ed Tety pale, seeking, I think, in her 
amail l^ihe best way of commencing. 

*Iwa(» obii^ to go ; and you must t^ not to 
blame ine for naving said nothing about it to you 
first,'Arthur,’ she said, in alow tremulous tone, 
which I saw flattered his 'vanity, as proof of his 
power, and the timid yielding spirit, which he 
was pleased to think so characteristic of her. blot 
that he wished her to be timid and yielding to 
any one but himself; or was ready to make suffi¬ 
cient idlowance for her acting according to her 
nature, npon aU occasiona 
‘ Blame yon, darling I I am only anxious that 
you should be properly protected' — with an 
emphasis and glance in my direction, which would 
have ^ven me some reason to quake, bad Mr 
Trafibm’s friendship been of great moment to me. 
But I was quite aware that little as I had been 
in favour bmore, I had been steadily and surely 
declining in his estimation since Mr Farrar’s 
death; and being, therefore, quite prepared for I 
what was to come, 1 took no offence at the 


Lilian slipped her hand into mine. ‘We were 
quite safe, Arthur; it is not that ’- She hesi¬ 

tated a moment; then added, crimsoning to her 
temples: ‘There is something to tell you. Poor 
papa made a—communication to Mary and me, 
the night—at the last, Arthur.’ 

‘A communication !’ I saw he was now really 
disturbed; too much so to make objection to the 
‘ Mary and me.' ‘ What do you mean, Lilian ? The 
—^will’- 

‘The' property was to have been shared’ (she 
again carelessly used the word ‘shared,’ in her 
indifference to the monetary part of the question) 
‘ between me and—another, if papa had lived to 
sign his will Arthur.’ 

‘But be md not live to sign it!’ he ejaculated, 
heaving a great sigh of relief, and, somewhat to 
my amusement, glancing triumphantly towards 
me. 

1 saw now that he had jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion that I was the‘other’alluded to. 

‘No; but his last wishes would be binding to 
tne, Arthur; even if I had not given a promise,’ 
said Lilian. 

To ^are her—1 could see that he was on the 
verge of giving expression to what was in his 
thoughts, which would have unnecessarily pained 
as well as astonished her—came to her assist¬ 
ance. 

‘ ^ Farrar made a revelation to Lilian aud me 
during his last moments, Mr Tiafford. There is 
another daughter living; and he begged Lilian to 
do the justice which he himself was not spared 
to do; though the will was preptured in which 
Marian was provided for.’ 

‘ Another daughter! Share! ’ 

^In his first astonishment and dismay, he was 
•<my able to compass those two facts. But he 


presently added: ‘ He .must have been raving. 
It would be the hei^t of.folly to take such a 
statement as that serioualy; of course he did not 
know what he was saying.’ 

‘ It has been proved to bo true, Mr Traflbrd. 
There m another daughter; and Lilian and I have 
seen her.’ 

He had had a few momento for leflecHeu, and 
something of the tmth, I tMnh^ b^an to dawn 
upon him. Lookitm towards m^ ne said: ‘Z 
never heard that Mr Farrar was married more 
tbitn once, and 1 know Lilian was her m<^her’8 
only child.’ 

‘Lilian’s sister is three or four years older than 
she is, Mr Trafford,’ I explained. 

He understood now, and said: ' In that case, 
Mr Farrar could never seriously have contem¬ 
plated allowing her to share his property with his 
lawful child. Miss Haddon.—And it is all the 
more to be regretted that you did not take me 
into your confidence at once, Lilian; ’ turning 
reproachfully towards her. ‘Such matters are 
generally, and very properly, left to the manage¬ 
ment of gentlemen; and the lawyer and I could 
have spared you being brought into contact 
with ’- 

‘ Papa left it to me to do, Arthur,’ said Lilian, 
in a low voice. 

‘Because he was not at the time capable of 
judging what w.-is best to be done, and he had 
no male friend at hand. I can never sufficiently 
regret happening to be out of the way that night. 
Bqt you will leam in time to imderstand the 
matter rightly. It would be wrong to his wife 
and child—^together false sentiment-^to talk 
about doing more than is customary in such casea 
Proper provision should, of course, be made; but 
I entirmy set my face against raising a person of 
that kind above the station to whim she doubt¬ 
lessly belongs.’ 

‘ Papa begged me to be good to her, and I must 
obey his last wislies.—A moment, Arthur ? It is 
indeed too late to draw back now. I have already 
seen my—sister, and have asked her to come to 
live at Fairview.’ 

‘ To live ! Here—with you 1 Lilian, have you 
taken leave of your senses ? ’ 

‘I have told you—I promised papa to be good to 
her,’ repeated Lilian with a gentle persistence, for 
which 1 think he was entirely unprepared. 

‘ Nonsense, Lilianhe replied, with an angry 
glance in my direction. ‘You have been badly 
advised, I fear. You may be good to the girl with¬ 
out going to such unnecessary lengths as you seem 
to contem|date doing. Besides, something is surely 
due to me in the matter. Considering our relation 
towards each other, I have just grounds few disk¬ 
ing myself very unfairly treated in not being 
informed of all this before, and oUowed some 
voice in the matter.’ 

Had he been anyway different from himself, I 
might have agreed with him; but then Lilian 
would have acted very differently. Though she 
knew it not, she had acted as she had dime Mcause 
he was what he was, and not from any other reason. 
She hod intuitively shrunk from telling him until 
it was too late for interference ; and he nimsalf had 
been to blame for that And though she was now 
rather uncomfortably conscious thot^ in her anxiety 
to carry out her father’s wishes, she had over¬ 
stepped the limits of prudence, it wae not because 
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Arthur Trafford poiated it out -to her that she was 
conscious of it. 

*1 'v\a8 BO desirous to do what is right/ she 
raurmured. 

'And that was the best thi^ yon could desire, 
my dear/ cheerily put in Mrs Tapper. ‘Never fear 
but good will come of it; and 1 really can’t pee 
why we riutiridn’t aU be comfortable together/ 

‘A sort 6f happy family, cats, babfc and owls! ’ 
angrily ejaculated Arthur TisfEard. ‘lams&aidl 
should not be found sufficiently tame for such a 
dove-cot, Mrs Tipper! ’ 

Tiiliftn laid her hand upon his arm, looking with 


angry with me, Arthur ? Do you give me credit 
for uBithmg to vox you 1 ’ 

‘ I am hurt at your want of confidence in me, 
Lilian. I do not see how you could expect me to 
be otherwise.’ 

These .were better tactics. He saw that they 
were, and kept up the injured tone. Presently he 
asked her to go out into the grounds. I believe 
he fancied that he had now found th® way to 
influence her, and that it only needed to get her 
away ftom our vicinity, to bring her entirely round 
to his own way of thinking. He did not know 
Lilian Farrar. 

An hour later, she came in looking more wearied 
and sad, but not worsted. Moreover, by her 
absolute silence respecting what had taken place 
between them, I knew that slie had had me as 
well as herself to defend. But, as I had e.xpected, 
he had nut succeeded in inducing her to niter 
her plans ; and the first 6h<ulow of the truth had 
fallen upon both. They knew that they were 
each something different from what the other had 
supposed. 

During the intervening ten days, the subject of 
Marian Keod’s expected arrival was touched upon 
as little as pot^iiblo between us ; though T believe 
we could none of us think of anything else, we 
avoided anything like discussion u]>on it. The 
only words whuli passed between Lilian and me 
on the subject were with reference to the room 
which was to be prepared for her, and one hesitat¬ 
ing remark to the effect that Marian might perliaps 
prefer the relationship not being iiiaile known, 
since she could only be called Miss Itoed. 

Arthur Trafford had had time lor reflection; 
and had, I think, come to the conclusion that his 
wisest course was to make no more objections lor 
the present, but to quietly await the issue. Dear 
old Mrs Tipper looked anxious and nervous, 
though she made one or two attempts to smooth 
matters, amiably opining that the new-comer 
might prove an agreeable acq^uisition to our circle, 
and so forth. But it was evident tiiat she dreaded 
the arrival of Marian Heed as much as the rest of us. 
As to the financial part of the question, she judged 
that in her own unconventional fashion, Lihan 
would he none the less happy for some diminution 
being made in her large fortune. Her brother had 
never been qnite so happy in affluenne as when he 
was working his way to it; and os to herself she 
had' more than once confided to me that 
at Fairview was not to be compared to the old 


Lilian ^w at length so restless and anxious, that 
for her wke I was quite relieved when tb« day fixed 
for Marian Beed to make her appearanoa amongst 
us arrived. Anything was better thaa tiia sus¬ 
pense we were all in, or rather 1 thoi^t so 
then. Lilian had received a note from Miss 


ler {nonuse 


Heading &a eaaiagA, 


no attraction for her; and her sympathies were 
entirely on the side of a modest competence. 


men of Miss Beed’s epistolary powers. It must, 1 
think, have cost her no little trouble to jqin to¬ 
gether so many fine words to convey the intelli¬ 
gence that we might expect her. 

Lilian tried ham to overcome the dfSad, not to 
say antipathy, she felt; honestly tried; biB it was 
no use ; first inmressions hod been terribly against 
Marian Beed. The poorest cottager’s child seemed 
a more desirable inmate for Fairview than the 
elegant Miss Beed. The nervous way with which 
Lilian reminded me : ‘You have promised not to 
forsake me, Mary/ when the lime at length arrived, 
would have told me how much she dreaded what 
was to come, had I not already known. I made 
no profession—none was needed between us. She 
understood, and was satisfied with my quiet way 
now. 

We nevertheless found it necessary to clasm 
hands, and look for a moment into each others 
eyes, as a tacit reassurance that whatever might 
come to pass we two were to hold together, when 
the carriage drew up before the railway station. 

We had no diflBeulty in recognising Miss Beed. 
The young lady in deep mourning her dress trad¬ 
ing half a yard behind her on the ground, haughtdy 
giving directions to the porter to see to her luggog^ 
was nniuistakable. 

‘And, look after the carriage ; I expect a carriage 
is ’-She turned, and caught sight of us advanc¬ 

ing towards her. ‘ Oh, here is my sister I I thought 
you would be waiting, dear ’ (kissing Lilian very 
demonstratively; I was uncharitable enough to 
suspect, more for the edification of the people 
standing about the platform, .than from exuber¬ 
ance of feeling). ‘ Did you come in the carriage ?' 

‘ Yes ; we drove over.’ 

This I fancy suggested the idea of a small chaise 
to Miss Beed ; and she expressed her fear that her 
boxes ‘ and all that ’ would be more than we could 
take. Lilian explained that a luggage-cart waa in 
waitii^ for that purpose. 

‘ Oh, of course! ’ And with a negligent air Miss 
Beed went through the booking-office with us. 

But the first sight of ‘ the carriage’ waa almost 
too much for her phUosophy. She uttered an 
involuntary ejaculation of astonishment when she 
saw the barouche with a couple of minted hoiaes, 
and men-servants. She, however, very quickly 
recovered her self-possession, sinking hau into her 
seat with a graceful languor, which seemed to 
indicate that if she had not tme through the 
process before, she had watched others doing it 
She was quite at ease; and as she proceeded to 
make talk about the weather, the country we were 
passmg through, and so forth, I saw that Lilian 
was luurb less self-possessed than was Marian 
Reed, gladly leaving me to answer for her.. 

Much as she desired to Ao right, it would tak® 
Lilian some time yet to feel that this warf a sister.’ 
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Her very anxiety lest she should not be kind and Next comes the printing. Jife.'isrs Watcrlow 
considerate enough, made her appear nervous and adopt four different commercial systems in the 
ill at ease. At the outset Marian Reed had placed supply of these tickets. In the first system they 
us awkwardly, by shewing that she meant to force manufacture the tickets throughout for the railway 
the sisterahip t^n every one's notice. I know Companies, who issue them ready for use to the 
now that she h<ai^ experienced no sort of shame booking-clerks at the several stations. In the 
or delMSiw, the relationship; whilst second, they partially print the tickets, leaving 

IdRin ^ mature felt so much, and the Companies to finish them according to the 

perceive the frue cause j varying exigences of the traffic. In the thud, they 


*lit^de.: Indeed the very self- sell the blank tickets, properly prepaid and ou% 
aasaiiteilliemed to Lilian but assumed as a sort to the Companies; the pnnting m this case being 
dF^e^-dyinice against people’s want of charity in wholly carried on by the Companies. And in 


SDi^l^S. 

CURIOSITIES OF THE RAILWAY-TICKET 
MANUFACTURE 

Ik an article on ‘Railw'ay Tickets’ in this Journal 
for September 23, 1876, it was stated that all the 


railway tickets for the whole world, except North and new adaptations have been made in it from 

America, are made in one establishment in the time to time by Messrs Waterlow. 

north of England. This statement we have since A pile of about five hundred blank tickets is 


found requires correction, and in the correcting we 


in an, upright tube or hopper, with just 


gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity for noticing room to sink down readily. The bottom of the 
a celebrated factory in London, which by the tube is open, allowing the lowermost blank to rest 


courtesy of the proprietors, Messrs Waterlow and upon a fiat metal plate. A slider, with a rapid 
Sons (now a Company, ‘ Limited ’), we arc enabled reciprocating horizontal motion, strikes the lower- 
to do. most blank dexterously aside to a spot where it 

Like many other great establishments, Messrs can be printed on the back with those cautious, in- 
Waterlow’s has grown from a small affair to gigantic st ructions, and references to by-laws which most 
proportions. Beginning with law-stationery, then of the Companies deem proper to communicate to 
advancing to account-book manufacture, then to I the public. Another sharp stroke drives the blank 


various kinds of commercial printing, it lias gone | fartlier on, where the jirinting and numbering of 
on step by step, until at present it gives employ- the front or principal surface are effected. When 
ment to between three and four thousand persons, the blank is printed on both surfaces it is struck 
Where the several factories and commercial offices onward again, and comes underneath an exit or 
ore situated would be hardly intelligible save to delivery-tube. Just the same height and dimensions 
Londoners; suffice it to say that most of them arc as the hopper or feediiig-tubc. Up this it is driven 


Londoners; suffice it to say that most of them arc as the hopper or 
near Finsbury Square. by a series of Jci 

One of the factories, consisting of lofty build- dred is finished, 
ings surrounding an open quadrangle, is devoted tube to tube, an 
to ticket making and printing, chiefly railway eacli ticket acts i 
tickets; and to the process as carried on there, saying to its iirec 
we wiU now direct our readers’ atteiitiuii. And they dn moi 

The cardboard for tickets is made of a slightly or other at each 


as the hopper or feeiHiig-tubc. Up this it is driven 
by a series of jerks, until a pile of (say) five hun¬ 
dred is finished. In travelling horizontally from 
tube to tube, and vertically up the delivery-tube, 
each ticket acts os a kind of cardboard policeman, 
saying to its iiredecessor : ‘Move on, if you please.' 
And they do move on, all undergoing some process 
or other at each stage of the movement. As the 


spongy texture, well fitted to take paste. It is pile in one tube lessens, so does that in the other 
known technically as ‘ middles,’ and is the foun- increase in height, like the tsvo columns of liquid 
dation for two external surfaces of paper, white or in a syphon. The whole pile can he removed from 
coloured as the case may be. The primitive paste- the delivery-tube at once by a dexterous band; but 


brush has long been discarded. A cleverly con¬ 
structed machine pours out a stream of paste on 


the delivery-tube at once by a dexterous band; but 
woe betide the luckless wight who ‘makes pie’ 
(as the printers call the dropping and disordeiing 
of types in ‘composing’or‘distrihutiiig’); for 3‘ 


two rollers, under or over which pass two sheets of of types in ‘ composing’ or ‘ distrihutiiig’); fe 
paper, each of which beconie.s thoroughly pasted a sin^o ticket be disarranged, extra trouble is gi 
on one side. These are then quickly applied to the in the after cliecking and correction. 


surfaces of the ‘midiUe.’ Tlie paste-caUlrons, In As to tne various colours Uisplr.yed on railway 
a compartment by themselves, have a vigorous tickets, some depend on the use of coloured sheets 
appetite for flour, alum, and water, and pour forth of paper in the first instance; some on the produc- 
volumes of steam. To shew what a ‘ bit of paste’ tion of stripes of colour in a way bearing a resem- 
may become when multiplied by millions, it will blance to the making of coloured strips on 
suffice to say that thirteen sacks of flour per week earthenware or stoneware in the pottery district; 
are used in this one factory! After the pasting, and some by a process more nearly resembling 
each sheet of cardboard, large enough for one ordinarv printing. One of the Companies adopts a 
hundred and twenty-five railway tickets, is, with particular diagonal red line on all tickets, distin- 
others of the stune kind, subjected to flat-pressure, guishing them from other tickets which have to 
rolling-pressure, and heat, until the surface-papers pass through the railway clearing-house, 
are firmly and smoothly attached to the ‘ middle; ’ The automatic action of the machine or machines 


paste-caldrons, in 
nave a vigorous 


As to the various colours displayed on railway 


exposure to a high temperature in heated chambers is ve^ beautiful For numhering each ticket, a 
thoroughly dries them. Cutting-machines sever peculiarly constructed wheel is used, which changes 
tiie sheets into single tickets, the well-known its particular digit every time a now blank is pre- 
^way-ticket size, all* precisely alike in dimen- sented to it; and thus the consecutive numbers 
sions. * are produced on a series of tickets with unerring 


fourth, they sell the machines to the Companies, 
with a license to use them. To specify the rail¬ 
way Companies that adopt one or other of these 
systems would be tedious detail The principal 
machine is a beautiful contrivance iavonttri and 
patented many years ago by Mr Lewthwaite, of 
Halifax, Yorkshire; and various improvements 
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accuracy. A tell-tale index and a tell-tale bell, 
both ant omatically 'worked, give information as to 
the number of tickets printed, and the readiness of 
the machine to take in more food; but it is a 
matter of practical detail whether and when these 
tell-tales shall be deemed necessary. To give the 
re^er an idea of how nicely this mechanism is 
adjusted, it refuses to work unless all the tickets are 
aactly of eqtud size, nicety squared, and in perfect 
^etder. It strikes one as being almost like a thing 
of life to see the machine detect a ticket from 
which a piece has purposely been torn off one end; 
its language is virtuauy, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,’ for it prints as far as the defective 
ticket, and there stops. 

As neither human fingers nor automatic machines 
are absolutely infallible, errors in numbering 
may occur in spite of all precautions. These are 
detected in a singular way. All the tickets in one 
series arcnnade to pass through a machine with a 
velocity which the eye can scarcely follow. When 
stopped, the numbers are tested by two little index 
plates or wheels; if the same number is denoted 
on boUi indexes, all is well; but if any error has 
crept in, the index notifications diifer, and afford 
means for detenniniug at what jiart of the scries the 
mishap has ocenrred. 

A sheet of cardboard is certainly not a ponderous 
substance; but it is surprising how weighty the 
packages become when large quantities have to be 
dealt with. The tickets arc tied np into small com¬ 
pact rows fstring and tying lieing peculiar), and I 
then packed into cubical masses in tin-lined boxes- 
or cases—so firmly and closely pressed as to be as 
dense as a mass of wood. About fifty thousand 
tickets weigh one and a quarter hundredweight. 
The fiictory turns ont tivo and a half millions of 
printed tickets (railway, steamboat, refreshment, 
&c.) per week, and ten millions of smoothly pre¬ 
pared hut unpriiited tickets ; tbese numbers, mul¬ 
tiplied by the fifty-two weeks in a year, give a 
total annual production of something like sic hun¬ 
dred and fifty millions, weighing upwards of six¬ 
teen thousand hundredweiglit! If these tickets 
ho taken at two inches in length, and if they 

were laid Hat end to end, they would reach- 

But we ■will leave our junior readers to exercise 
their arithmetical skill in solving this problem: 
merely hinting that it would require many voy.agcs 
from England to America, and hack again, to cover 
a distance equal to the length of this cardboard 
ribbon. From such small beginnings do great 
results ensue. 

FISHING EXTRAOEDINARY. 

Thebe are extraordinary ways of fishing practised 
by people of uncivilised countries, which are not 
the result of ignorance, but of that ingenuity which 
is always rendered fruitful by dire necessity aud 
. the instincts of self-support. The Chinese, amongst 
their many original ideas, have some curious ones 
on the subject, aud doubtless fish now os they 
did a thousand years ago ; and though on the coasts 
they may have adopted the generally accepted 
system of working nets, on the waters in the inte¬ 
rior of the country they adhere to the methods 
peculiar to their own nation—methods quaint and 
curious. The lakes and rivers of China, and espe¬ 


cially of the north, are so abundantly stocked with 
fish, that in some places the men caSed fish- 
catchers make their living by actually seizi^'aud 
drawing them out with Iheir hands. The Tnan 
goes into the water, and proceeds half walkiB^ 
half swimming, raising his anus above- his.hb^, 
and letting them drop, striking the surface 
his hands. Meanwhile his feet are moving 
muddy bottom. Presently he stoops with a rapid 
dive and brings up a fish in his hand. The 
striking of the surface was intended to frighten 
the fish, which when alarmed, sink to the bottom; 
then the naked feet feel them among the mnd, and 
once felt, the practised hand secures them in a 
moment. Catching fish in this manner is of course 
a trade in itself, and the plentiful supidy it 
implies is somewhat explained by the fact that 
even the little ponds of Northern China swarm 
with scaly life. 

On the great Ning-po river the same principle 
is used on a more extended scale with boats and 
nets. The boats are ready for the flow of the tide 
to take them in crowds up the river, aud when 
they halt, the nets are thrown out, and the oars 
and scuUs beat the water with a loud plashing 
noise. After resting in the same place for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, tib.ey move on 
again to another station, and there repeat the 
beating and splashing. The noise on the surface 
is meant for an alarm, as in the case of thd fish- 
catcher ; and it is said that this mode of fishing 
soon loads the nets. 

Another carious method employed by the 
Chinese is generally practised at night, and de- 
jiends upon a peculiar pou'er which a white screen, 
stretched under the water, seems to possess over 
the fishes, decoying them to it and making them 
leap. A man, sitting at the stern of a long narrow 
boat, steers her with a paddle to the middle of a 
river, and there stops. Along the right-hand side 
of his boat a narrow sheet of white canvas is 
stretched; when he leans to that side it dips 
under the surface, and if it be a moonlit night, 
gleams through the water. Along the other 
side of the boat a net is fastened so as to form a 
barrier two or three feet high. The boatman keeps 
perfectly slilL If another boat passes by, he will 
not apeak; he is only impatient at the slight 
breaking of the silence. While he keeps thus 
without a sound or stir, the fish, attracted by the 
white canvas, approach and leap, and would go 
over the narrow boat and be free in tiieir native 
waters on the other side, but for the screen of 
netting, which stops them, and throws them down 
before the man’s feet. 

Every one must have heard of the fishing cor¬ 
morant, which is actually trained in China to 
catch fish. A man takes out ten or twelve of 
these web-footed birds in a boat, and as soon 
as the boat stops, at his word they plunge into 
the water and begin at once searching for aud 
diving after fish. 'They are most diligent worker, 
for if one of them is seen swimming about idly,' 
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the CSuiiamiui in Ihe boat strikes l£e inrater near 
the bird 'with the end of a long bamboo; and, not 
touched, but recalled to a sense of duty, the cor¬ 
morant at once toms to business again. As soon 
as a fish is caught, a word from the man brings 
the bird swimming towards him. He draws it into 
the boat, and it drops its prey from its bill. There 
is always a straw or string tied round the neck, 
to prevent the fish from being swallowed, and this 
string requires the nicest adjustment, lest it may 
choke the bird—a result which would certainly 
follow if it slipped lower down on the neck. The 
sagacity aud workman-like method of the birds are 
shewn when they get into difficulties. If the 
fish caught is too large for one beak to secure, 
another cormdrant comes up to the struggle, and 
the two with united efforts bring their prize to the 
boat. On the rivers aud canals near Ning-po, 
Shanghae, and Foo-chow-foo, the employment of 
these birds is by no means an uncommon sight; 
but they are never to be seen fishing in the 
snmiper months, their work being in the winter, 
beginning always about October and ending in 
May. The birds have of course to be subjected to 
a system of training, which is carried on in the 
cormorant breeding and fishing establishments, 
one of which is at a distance of thirty or forty 
miles from Shanghaa 

Some tribes of Indiana catch fish by drugging 
them.* They make the soft branches of the Indian 
milk-bush or the euphorbia into pulp, and throw it 
into the water of the ponds. IVhen the fish taste 
it, they lose the power of swimming, and are easily' 
t^en floating helplessly in the water. They also 
mil with dough a powder made from tlic Coccwhis 
Indieus, the effect of which is that when thrown 
into the water it intoxicates the fish, and they 
swim in circles on the surface, where they can be 
caught in a hand-net. Lime is sometimes used 
in the same way; but the disadvantage of that 
system is that it causes such wholesale slaughter 
that there is danger of small ponds being rapidly 
cleared. 

A BtUl more singular practice is to he found 
amongst the Chonos Indians, who train dogs to 
help them on their fishing expeditions in much the 
same way as the shepherd’s dog helps the shepherd. 
Tlie net is held by two men standing in the water, 
and the dogs, swimming out far and diving after 
the fish, drive them back towards it They enjoy 
their work just as a good horse, though hard pressed, 
seems to enjoy the hunt; and every time they raise 
their heads from the water they tell their pleasure 
by clamorous barking. The Fuegians, one of the 
most miserable and degraded races on the earth, 
train their dogs in a similar manner to assist them 
in catching birds. They have a wonderful con¬ 
trivance for killing the sharks which abound off 
their coasts. A log of wood shaped so as to appear 
something like a canoe is set afloat, ■with a rope 
and large noose hanging from one end of it. 

^Sefore Ipng a shark attacks the supposed canoe, 
swimming after it, and is caught in the noose 


hanging from ■the stern. It closes on him so that 
he cannot extricate himself and the weight of the 
log keeps him swimming slowly without being 
able to sink. Then the Fuegians in &eir canoes, 
generally steered by women, approach at their 
leisure mid finish the shark with their spears. 

All these contrivances of savage nations or of 
the strangely civilised Chinese, are meant to kill 
or seize &e fish by natural means. ‘It is much 
nearer home that we have to look to find the 
element of superstition prevailing, and useless 
customs invested with the importance of charms. 
An instance may be found ui the case of the 
Sicilian fishermen, who, when in search of sword- 
fish, chaut a jargon of words the meaning of which 
even they themselves do not know. The song is 
supposed to be some old Greek verses, which, 
by time and use among those ignorant of their 
meaning, have become so altered as to be 
almost unrecognisable. The fishermen regard 
the medley as a sure means of attracting the 
sword-fish, which they harpoon from the boat, 
when the charm, as they suppose, has brought 
them within reach. 

Far away in northern regions there is a novel 
method of fishing under ice, which shews more 
ingenuity than the ^simple lowering and fastening 
of a net. A small square hole is cut in the ice, 
and in this is placed an upright stick, supported 
a cross pin run through it and resting at each 
side on the icc; the end of the stick below this 
cross pin is short, and to it the line is fastened 
with the bait and hook attached, while at the 
top of tlie stick is a piece of coloured rag. Now, 
though ■we have called the stick upright, it is 
meant to fall from that position and lie along 
tlie ice, until a fish seizing the bait pulls its 
lower end, when with a jerk it risea This con¬ 
trivance is called a ‘tip-up,’ from the movement 
which is certain to follow the seizure of the 
bait. The fluttering of the coloured rag, as the 
stick rises, tells of the capture; and a great 
number of these self-acting fishers and indicators 
may be placed near together, each having its own 
hole in the ice; and each, by the fluttering rag, 
telling its own tale the moment a fish is caught. 

•The tip-up not only saves the fisher the trouble 
of holding his line in position and watching with 
particular care, but also makes the fish itself 
‘ strike ’ and announce that it is ready to he pulled 
out! In fact its ingenuity is only surpassed in 
the old tale of the Irish mono-stcry, where at the 
neighbouring salmon-leap a large pot was hung 
so as to be just clear of the falling water, but in 
the way of any salmon that leaped recklessly; 
and a bell was placed so that tlie fish could not 
fail to ring its own knell as it fell; thus announc¬ 
ing to the good hiolliers at the monaste^ that ho 
w'os there, not only secured, hut actually in the 
pot, ready to be boiled for dinner. 

For the following curious fishing items we are 
indebted to a writer in Tin Field. Kegarding fish¬ 
ing in the Japanese seas, he says : 

‘ Through an inlet on this coast our small boat is 
sculled by two sturdy Japanese fishermen, who drive 
the light craft across the shadows of the hills with 
speed remarkable. Standing on their feet, they 
Budng with wonderful power a long heavy oar poised 
oh a pin on the quarter; and while we go, these 
men are watching the tangle sheltering their prey— 
the octopus, the cuttle-fish, and the sea-cucumber. 
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With bodies blackened by the son to the colour 
of the sea-weed, these almost naked men were 
incommoded by neither the rain nor the winds. 
Like the fishermen of all lands, their restless eyes 
were wandering from the sea to the heavens. 
With no guides but the stars by night and the 
blue edge of the land by day, there was need for 
■ keen eyesight and watchfulness. In all the Eastern 
seas there is no more adventurous race than these 
men. 

* We could see the floats of burnt wood which 
buoyed the ends of our fishermen’s lines, and to 
the nearest of these we were sculled. A kind of 
wood, light and buovant, and with some resem¬ 
blance to cork, is used, for such floats. It grows in 
the forests thereabouts, and after being shaped and 
charred to prevent decay, lasts, without further 
trouble, for a longer time than bladders or skins. 
With some impatience the block buoy and the line 
attached arc brought on board. Like an inverted 
bell-shaped flower-pot comes the first earthen¬ 
ware jar, hardly the size of a child’s head, attached 
to the line. Mouth downward, the jar is pulled 
up from the bottom, and when aU the w'ater has 
been poured out, the fishermen give a look inside. 
No occujjant being found, the jar is once more 
lowered into the sea by the attached string, which 
is overrun till the next jar is pulled up, brought 
ou board, and similarly examined. When six or 
seven arc examined, and no occupant is found in 
any of these, the fishermen shew no impsitience. 
But presently from a jar an octopus is jerked upon 
the floor of the boat, and with some satisfaction the 
Japanese watch its tentacles wriggle all about the 
planks and cling round their legs. Changing its 
hues, the disgusting cephalopod loses its redder 
blotches for paler patches, and eventually crawls 
into a darker comer to coil itself away. Pouring 
the water more carefully from the inverted pots, the 
fishermen secure a few more of these animals, which 
crawl and twine about with snake-like contortions. 
The long string of pots took time to overhaul, hut 
the spoils were reckoned reward for the trouble. 
When the fishing was completed, and the black 
floats were j^ain left to mark the spot, our boat 
was sculled somewhat farther down the land. 

‘We had then time to learn something more of 
this fishing for tako, as the octopus is named by 
the Japanese fishermen. Through our friends, we 
learn that the tako needs no bait to entice it to 
enter the earthen jars used by the fishermen to 
entrap it; but crawling about on the bottom, or 
shooting itself through the sea by the expulsion of 
water, it finds in the dark eartlien jar “ a comfort¬ 
able house,” and so occupies it until the fisherman 
tods it and captures it. The tako is largely eaten 
in Japan, where all the products of the sea are 
accounted equally wholesome with those of the 
land; and beneath an ugly skin the flesh of this 
speckled monster is thought very good, cooked 
in several ways, and eaten with or without soy 
or vinegar. Nevertheless, as if to vindicate the 
dread its constantly changing hues excite, the eating 
of the octopus is not unattended with danger. 
Through some poisonoiis taint either occusion^ly 
or always present, but modified by the process of 
cooking, people sometimes die from eating this 
animaL And yet the knowledge of this interferes. 
but to a trifling extent with the use of food 
having such a questionable reputation—indeed at 
certain seasons it is largely used by the Japanese,- 


when the cuttle-fish are far morp plentiful and 
also more wholesome. Caught by troilibg a small 
wooden &h barbed with hooks, they make good 
sport, chiefly to the older fishermen, who not 
active enough to go off to sea.’ 


A RELIC OF ANTIQUITY. 

Owing to various causes, the relics of antiquity in 
our Groat Metropolis are year by year becoming 
fewer and fewer in number. The utilitarianism 
of the age has, doubtless, much to answer for; but 
much harm is done by pure carelessness and neg¬ 
lect. Only a few days oack the house in whim 
John Milton lived was pulled down ; for that act 
some excuse on the ground of public improvement 
may doubtless be uiged ; but none surely can be 
successfully pleaded to allowing so interesting a 
relic as the ancient Pyx Chamber in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey to go to ruin. Judging, 
however, from what the Warden of the Standards 
states in his recently published Report, this seems 
likely to be the case, unless he can induce the Office 
of Works to do somethitig for its preservation. We 
hope that success may attend his efforts. This 
ancient historical chamber is so interesting from 
its associations, and so curious as a rate specimen 
of early Norman architecture, that wc shall perhaps 
he pardoned for abridging some brief particular 
i-espeoting it from the Report alluded to. 

Tills ancient crypt, which forms port of the 
Saxon or very early Norman substructure of the 
outbuildings of the Abbey, is certainly as old as 
the time of Edward the Confessor, and is believed 
to have been constrncted in his reign. It' has also 
been known as Edward the Confessor’s ChapeL The 
vaulted and groined celling is supported by massive 
Slone pillars, and the building is one of the very 
earliest Norman works in the country. The floor 
is paved with ancient coloured tiles. Aftur the 
Conquest, this chamber was used as one of the 
king’s treasuries, os a sacred place of deposit The 
remains of an altar at the east end, and of a 
piscina, seem to indicate its original sanctity. 
There is, however, a tradition that what has the 
appearance of a atone altar is the tomb of 
Hugolin, tlie Confessor’s chamberlain. In 1303, 
the thirty-firat year of King Edward I., the whole 
of the king’s treasures were deposit^ in this 
ancient chamber, the entrance to which, on the 
west or cloister side, was at that time, as now, 
secured by two ntosaive doors with seven locks. 
During the king’s absence in Scotland, when 
engaged in war, the northern wall of the chamber 
was broken through by some of the monks of 
Westminster Abbey, and llie whole of the treasure 
carried off. It included four crowns, with the 
king's rings, sceptres, jewels, gold and silver coin, 
and plate, &c. The greater part of the booty was, 
however, afterwards recovered, and the monks 
tried and found guilty. The depositions at their 
trid still exist amongst our ancient records, but 
the actual punishment inflicted on the thieves is 
not recorded; some significant evidence, however, 
still remains of what was probably their fate, 
inasmuch as an old door on the north side of the 
chamber, opening into the passage to the chapter- 
house, has portions of a human skin still fastened 
to it! It would appear that, in consequence ef this 
robbery, the approach to the chamber ou the north 
side was walled off, and the room was reduced in 
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size by one-thiid. After tbe Ilegtotatioii, the 
regalia and other similar treasures of the sovereign 
■were removed to the Tower, and the chamber 
was then known as the ‘Treasury of Leagues,’ 
the original parchment documents of commercial 
leagues with foreign states being deposited there. 
Several large oak presses are still in existence in 
which these leagues were kept; some of them are 
furnished with_ drawers, and bear inscriptions ou 
parchment or merely in chalk, indicating the 
nature of their former contents. There are also 
several large ancient cotters or chests still remain¬ 
ing in tbe chamber, in one of which the Standard 
trial-plates of gold and silver for trials of the pyx 
were formerly kept, whence the chamber became 
known as the ‘ Pyx Chajiel.’ At the present time, 
no official documents or articles of any value are 
kept in the I*yx Chanrber, and its interior has been 
allowed to get into a very dirty and decayed state ; 
indeed, Mr Chisholm goes so far as to aver that 
nothing has been done to it during his period of 
public service, now more than fifty-one years ! 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ 
SCHOOLS. 

A WISH has been expressed, in reference to our 
article ‘The Commercial Traveller,’* for a brief 
notice of the admirable schools belonging to that 
praiseworthy body of men at Pinner, near Harrow. 

The Institution w'as founded about thirty years 
ago j but tbe present building dates from 1855, 
v^en the ceremonial opening W'as conducted by 
the late Prince Consort Wings were added after¬ 
wards; and in its present form the establishment 
accommodates about three hundred boys and girls 
—say two hundred of the former and one hundred 
of the latter. The Institution clothes, maintains, 
and educates the destitute orphans of deceased 
commercial travellers, and fatherless children of 
the necessitous members of the craft. No favour¬ 
itism would suffice for the admission of children 
other than those belonging to this category. As 
the Institution is wholly supported by donations 
and subscriptions, the donors have rightfully a 
voting power for the admission of children Cfover- 
noTS, managers, trustees, &c. are appointed in the 
manner usual in analogous institutions. Children 
are admitted by ballot-voting twice a year; they 
begin at various ages, but all quit the Institution 
at the age of fifteen, when they are assisted with 
an outfit and aid in obtaining suitable situations. 
The education given is really excellent, comprising 
(for hoys) reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, geography, map-drawing, grammar, Eng¬ 
lish composition, Latin, French, English liistory, 
class-singing, and instrumental music; and for 
girls, most of the above branches, with needlework 
and domestic duties. A juvenile band is maintained 
lyr the boys, under a professional bandmaster. Diet 
and clothing arc good and plentifuL A project 
has recently been started for an enlargement of the 
building by adding a new wing, with fifty-two 
^ditioual beds, a laundry, swimming-bath, and 
infirmary, at an estimated cost of eighteen thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

In our former article we spoke of the onerous 
duties that press upon many commercial travellers, 
and bf the necessity for probity, energy, and 
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intelligence on their part. It is well to know what 
is thought on these points by those who have the 
best means of knowing. At the last anniversary 
of the Institution, a partner iu one of the great City 
firms said: * I spent some of the happiest days of 
my life among commercial travellers. They are 
a worthy, industrious, painstaking body of men. 
They are subject to temptations to which hardly 
any other class is subject; often leaving home 
very young, very inexperienced, with frequently a 
large command of money, thrown upon their own 
resources, witliont that best safeguai'd against 
temptation—home influence. They must work in 
all weathers, their energies strained to the utmost 
against a great force of competition. Their sea of 
life is never smooth, their work never done, a 
fresh struggle and battle with the world every 
half-hour. Sometimes with sickness at home, and 
the head of the famil}’’ away, dreading misfortune 
which he might have prevented or alleviated. A 
traveller, to be successful, should be sickness- 
proof, accident-proof, bad-debt proof; and be 
should be a most wise and temperate man, mode¬ 
rate in all his ways.’ If the ‘commercial’ approaches 
anything near this picture, he must indeed be au 
excellent fellow. 

The Commercial Travellers’ Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion, to aid aged and necessitous members of the 
body, is another praiseworthy ofi'shoot. 

TO THE COMING FLOWERS. 

Awake, dear sleepers, from your wintry tombs ; 

The sun has turncil the point of Capricorn, 

And ’pins to pluck from Winter’s winps the plumes 
Of darkness, and to wind his silver horn 
For your return. Come to your homes, forlorn 
In absence of your odours and your faces; 

Like Rachel weci)s for you the rcaved morn, 

As often .as she views your empty places, 

Erewhile tlie daily scene of her and your embraces. 

Come, pensile snowdrop, like the earliest star 
That twinkles on the brow of dusky Night; 

Come, like tlie child that peeps from door ajar. 

With pallid clieck, upon a wasteful sipht: 

And shouldst thou rise when all around is white, 
Tlic more thou’It demonstrate the power of God 
To shield the weak against the arms of mipht, 

To strengthen feeble shoulders for their 1(^, 

And sinking hearts ’mid ills they could not full forebode. 

Come, crocus cup, the cup where early bees 
Sip the first nectar of the liberal year. 

Come and illume our giten, os similes 
Light up the poet's song. And O ye dear 
March violets, come near, come breathing near ! 

You too, fair primroses, in darksome woods 
Hhine forth, like heaven’s constellations (dear ; 

And come, ye <hiisies, throng in multitudes. 

And whiten hills and meadows with your s.alutly hoods. 

Come with thy lilies, May; thy roses, June ; 

Come with your richer hues. Autumnal bouni; 

0 tell your mellowing Sun, your regal moon, ' 

Your dewy drops, your soft refreshing showers, 

To lift their Ucssiug hands in Flora’s bowers. 

Nor e’en to scorn the bindweed’s flossy gold, 

Nor foxglove’s Imnncr bung with purple flowen. 

Nor solitaty heath that cheers the wold, 

Nor the lust daisy shivering in November’s cold ! 
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ABOUT RABBITS. 

Wk all know that tho j'abbit is an interesting 
animal, easily kept in hutclies on a little clover or 
dandelion. Boj's like to keep rabbits, because they 
are amusing. In our day, we have kept rabbits, 
or kinnina, as they were called in the local ver¬ 
nacular, such being a corruption of the old well- 
known legal term, coneys. Our coneys though 
lew in number were an inunense source of amuse¬ 
ment. We built a house for them with an exterior 
courtyard, gathered and brought dandelions for 
them, whicli it was delightful to sec them munch¬ 
ing. Finally, we made something of them com¬ 
mercially, which w'aa acceptable in the absence of 
pocket-money. They did not bring much—eight- 


rabbits hanging up by the heels would be the 
only butcher-meat. Fortunately nature adopts 
means to keep the multiplication of these creatures 
in check. It sends birds of prey, such as hawks 
and other kinds of raptores, also stoats and weasels, 
whose function is to make constant war on rabbits 
and keep their numbers within reasonable bounds. 
In this way, the balance of nature is kept up. It 
would almost seem as if nature, while creating in 
profusion, had facilitated the destruction of rabbits; 
for so slight is their hold of life, that no quadru¬ 
peds, as far as we are aware, are so easily and 
painlessly killed. Latterly', the beneficent balance 
of nature has been upset, by the reckless shooting 
of hawks and other birds of prey, with a view to 
save the feathered game, and professional warreners 


pence a ptur or so; but eightpence was a great 
thing in the days of yore, and was veiy serviceable 
as a means of buying books. 

Between the keeping of a few tame rabbits and 
the liberty enjoyed by rabbits in a wild state, there 
is a mighty difierence. The tame rabbits can bo 
kept within bounds; the wild rabbits increase 
inordinately, and are apt to do mischief beyond 
all calculation. Originally a friend to rabbits, we 
have livctl to know that they are the torment of 
the farmer. It is not so much what they con¬ 
sume, but what they contaminate. Whole fields 
of hay are ruined by their odious presence. 
Instances could be given of farmers claiming 
damage to the amount of a hundred a year from 
their landlords on account of rabbits; and the 
best thing the landlords can do is to allow 
their tjsnant-farmers to kill all the rabbits they 
can lay their hands on. Not until then will 
there be any peace on the score of this intoler¬ 
able nuisance. 

The rapid increase of rabbits once they have 
got a footing is one of the wonders of nature. We 
could almost fancy that rabbits were designed to 
appropriate the whole earth ; for, lot alone, there 
will spring from a single pair through successive 
generations in one year as many as sixty thou¬ 
sand ! Of course, at this rate there would soon 
be no vegetation left for sheep or cattle, and dead 


have to bo introduced to remedy the error. Yet, 
notwithstanding all that warreners and sportsmen 
can do, rabbits ore apt to become a nuisance. 

Considering the enormous trouble which rabbits 
cause to agriculturists, it seems incomprehen¬ 
sible how any one should Lave introduced the 
animal into Australia. The act was one of 
those unwise things which we see done by heed¬ 
less tliough well-meaning people. Some half-mad 
Scotchman, thinking of the national emblem, 
introduced the thistle, which with its winged seeds 
has proved bad enough ; but nothing so bad, or so 
wicked, as has been the introduction of one or two 
pairs of rabbits. A cry comes from several parts 
of Australia that such is the propagation of these 
primary i-abhit settlers, that unless terrible measures 
are adopted, the country will be in a fair way of 
being eaten up. 

A London newspaper, the Daily Telegraph, under 
date January 26, gives a pitiable account of the 
rabbit nui-sance in Australia. ‘At this moment 
there are hundreds of square nules to the north of 
the famous Burra-Burra Copper Mine in South 
Australia, where tho coneys swarm to such a 
degree that they arc nniversally pronounced to be 
a nuisance, and “Rabbit Destruction Bills” are 
the order of the day in the two legislative Houses 
at Adelaide. Similar measures will shortly hai'tf 
to bo passed by the legislature of New South 
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Wales, although the ingenuity of the colonists 
does not appear to have hit upon any effectual 
device for suppressing or controlling the ubi¬ 
quitous little pests, which mock the puny 
eifoTts hitherto made to thin their numbers. 
The “Murray scrub" is alive with them, and 
even Lord Salisbury’s park at Hatfield—^where 
more rabbits are perhaps to be seen than any¬ 
where in England, unless it be within the walls 
of a warren—is left far in the lurch by the long 
tongue of land to the west of Adelaide, called 
Yorke Peninsula. As their numbers increase, the 
area over which they c.vtend their devastating 
ravages is quickly widened, until the time has 
arrivcrl when the growers of cereals must either 
fight their enehiy or withdraw from the cultiva¬ 
tion of plains which might supply corn for the 
entire family of mair. South Australia has already 
as many acres of land under cultivation as 
her two sister colonies, Victoria and New South 
Woles, can shew in combination, and the wheat 
exported from Adelaide and other neighbouring 
ports is of the finest quality, and eagerly bought 
ijy the cities upon the western coast of South 
America. Viewed as an agricultural field, South 
Australia is indeed the most promising of all 
the colonies belonging to the Australasian group. 
She has at present but a population of from two 
to three hundred ihonsand souls scattered over her 
enormous surface, which stretches across the length 
of the entire continent, and offers vcigo and mom 
enough for millions of human ^beings, provided 
only that they can learn how to cope with the 
rabbits and make rivers of water run in the dry 
ground.’ 

Reading this deplorable statement, Lord Elcho 
comes out with a suggestion for a cure of the evil; 
‘I have read in tliis morning’s Daily Tekymph 
an article shewing how man is in danger of being 
ousted from the Australian world by the fruitful 
rabbit, unless this “ nimble skipping little animal” 
is kept' within bounds. This certainly is an 
alarming inspect for our colonial fellow-subjects; 
but in this country, at anyratc, wc can as yet 
secure ourselves in possession against the invader 
by the use of guns, traps, snares, and above all, 
wire-netting; and my object in now writing is 
to point out how this last remedy can be most 
cheaply and effectively applied. Wire-netting, 
as generally used for rabbit-fencing, require.s to 
be made to rest upon a tolerably deep foundation 
of broken stones or concrete; otherwise this 
“feeble” but cunning “folk” burrow under it. 
This ad<ls greatly to the cost, and does not, after 
all, insure the desired protection, as the rabbit 
will even then burrow imder the stone foundation. 
But if about six or eight inches of the wire- 
netting at the bottom of the fence are bent back 
at a right angle to it, laid down, and pegged along 
the ground, the needful result is attained, as the 
grass, fallen leaves, &c. soon conceal from view 
the wire that is thus laid down, and the rabbit 
vainly scratches upon it when attempting to 
burrow under the obstruction of the upright 
fencing which stops his way. His intelligence, 
peat though it be, fedls to teach him that his 
labour is dost, and that he must commence his 
tunnel further back. It was at Mr Hibbert’s, 
Sear Uxbridge, that I saw wire-netting thus used, 
with, as 1 was assured, the lu^st complete success; 


and the knowledge of this cannot, I think, fail to 
be of use to many of your readers.' 

advice here tendered is well meant, and 
may be of use in Great Britain, where arable 
fields are of a manageable size—twenty acres or so 
at the utmost. But the vast stretches of land 
under crop in South Australia put all such appli¬ 
ances out of the question. Just about as well 
think of surrounding whole counties ih England 
with wire-fencing. No one could entertain the 
idea. As the saying is, ‘The game would not be 
worth the candle.' The Anstralian agriculturists 
will have to try something else. Besides adopting 
an extensive system of trapping and stamping, 
shooting with the adjuncts of dog and ferret, 
must, if possible, be resorted to. Rabbits are so 
nimble in running into their holes on the ap¬ 
proach of danger, that they need to be routed 
out by a ferret, a variety of weasel, which seems 
to be their uncompromising enemy.' English 
warrciiers, though smart in the use of the gun, 
could do little without the assistance of the 
ferret, a small and lithe creature, which they 
keep for the purpose, letting it loose only when 
required. As the ferret, on getting into a hole 
after a rabhit, would probably fasten on and 
make a prey of the animal, it is usual, we be¬ 
lieve, to attach it with a string, one end of which 
the warrener holds in his hand, or to c.over its 
mouth with a muzzle of some sort before turning 
it loose. This, as a temporary measure, the ferret 
does not seem to mind. He goes with great zest 
after the rabbits, which being frightened out of 
their dens, are bagged in nets, or fall under the 
pellets of the sportsman. We should say, let 
our Australian friends import ferrets—if they 
can. Wliother they could endure the voyage from 
England will have to be a matter of exjierimcnt, 
under the care of experienced warreners. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS, 

CUai'TEB XII.—TJXDER-CDUIIENTS. 

Ttie first sight of Fairview was a fresh trial to 
Jlarian Reed's philosophy: I saw her colour rise, 
and heard her murmured ‘ Good gracious! ’ as we 
drove in at the gates and round the sweep to the 
bouse. The men-servants were another test of her 
power of sclf-commanil. But on the whole it was 
wonderful how well she contrived to avoid giving 
expression to her astonishment Beyond the first 
hurried ejaculation and a momentary catching in 
of the breath now and again, she exhibited no sign 
of the effect which the Farrar magnificence had 
upon her. 

We turned into the first room we came to, and 
Lilian bade her sister welcome in her faUier’s 
name; tenderly and kindly, if a little gravely, 
hoping that she would feel it was her home. 

‘ O yes ; 1 am sure we shall get on together,’ 
good-naturedly returned Marian. ‘ What k there 
to prevent it, you know ? I think any one must 
be hard to please indeed, not to be satisfied here ;' 
looking round the room until her eyes met the 
reflection of themselves in the chimney-glass, where 
thw complacently rested. 

I could not but m^nowledge that they were 
good eyes, and that she was altogether what k 
called a fine girl, with a handsome face, which to 
on uneducat^ taste might perhaps be preferable 
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to Lilian’s—but, I insisted to myselli only to an Lilian looked not a little surprised at my 
unrefined taste. In truth 1 was woman enough making such an allusion, and Marian fiaidied an 
to admit that much only grudgingly. Though the angry glance from her black eyes towards me:, 
features were good, they were rather large, and the But I saw that this was a young lady who would 
colouring too vivid ; eyes and hair so very black, very soon reign at Fairview, if some one did not 
and complexion so very red and white, made it keep her a little in order; and as there seemed 
quite refreshing to me to turn to Lilian’s more to be no one else to do it, I undertook the task 
delicately moulded and tinted loveliness. Marian myself A more refined way of proceeding would 
Reed was tali as well os large, two or three inches not, I felt sure, have had the desired effect with 
taller than Lilian ; but the latter was tall enough Miss Reed. My little speech made Mrs Tipper 
for grace. comfortable, to begin with. 

She was attired in the most expensive style of ‘ Then you won’t mind me, my dear,’ she said, 
mourning, which was a great deal more be-frilled with a sigh of relief; * I’ve been accustomed to 
and be-puffed than Lilian’s plain deep black. trade all my life, before brother, in his goodness. 

There was a tew moments’ pause on Lilian's side, brought me to live here; and of course my heart’s 
and then she nervously began ; ‘ Mary, perhaps in it.’ And straightway she throw off her comply 

Miss Reed would like’- manners and became her dear homely self again; 

‘ Oh, you must not call me “ Miss Reed ” now, fussing about the new-comer with all sorts of 
yon know,’ she interrupted : ‘ sisters ought not to hospitable suggestions. ‘ If you won’t take lun- 
be stiff with each other.’ ^ cheon; say a glass of wine and a biscuit, dear. It 

I saw that the ‘ sister ’ was not to be lost sight of is nearly three hours till dinner-time, and you 
for a moment. mustn’t feel shy with us, you know.’ 

‘ I was going to say that perhaps you would Miss Reed disclaimed feeling in the least degree 
like to sec my aunt at once—before going to your shy; afraid, I fancy, of not appearing quite equal 
room—Marian.’ to the occasion. 

‘ Aunt! Have you got an aunt, dear ? ’ ‘ Shy! 0 no ; not at all; ’ stiffly. 

‘ Yes ; my father’s sister—my dear aunt lives To liclp Lilian, who looked timid and shy 
with me.’ enough, 1 suggested that perhaps Miss Reed might 

'Oh, indeed!’ ejaculated Miss Reed, with a like to go to her room, where one of the maids 
somewhat heightened colour. Hhe had not calcu- could help her to arrange her wardrobe. She elected 
lated upon finding any one besides Lilian. ‘ But,’ so to do ; and Lilian and I went with her to the 
she presently added, as though it had suddenly lu.\uriou3 bed-chamber which had been prepared 
occurred to her, ‘ if she is your aunt, of course she for her. Her eyes turned at once towards the cheval 
is mine too.’ gluss, and I noticed that she was mentally controst- 

‘ Will 3 ’ou come, Marian ? ’ iiig herself with Lilian, and that the conclosiou 

‘ Yes ; of course I will, dear ; ’ and with a part- she arrived at was entirely in her own favour, 
ing glance at the glass, she followed us to tlie Then she preferred to be left to see to the unpack- 
moriiiug-room. ing, assuring us that she began to feel quite at 

Mrs Tipper rose to receive us with her conqwny home already. Lilian, who had not yet ^uite 
manner; and I saw she was very much struck with recovered her strength, yielded to my persuasions, 
Marian Reed’s appearance. It was a face and and went to her own room to rest until dinner- 
figure more attractive to Mrs Tipper than Lilian’s, time. 

.Afuch as she thought of the quiet loveliness of After dilating upon Marian Reed’s evident pre- 
Lilian, I saw she was quite dazzled by Afariau dilection for examining herself in any glass she 
I^cd ; and being dazzled, did not judge with her happened to be near, it is but right to acknow- 
asual good sense. ledge my own weakness that afternoon. On 

‘Delighted to see you, I’m sure. Charming entering my room I walked straight to the dress- 
morning, is it not ? I hope you have had a ing-glass, and stood gazing at myself; ay, and 
pleasant drive;’ and so forth ; running through with some little favour too! I had_ been so 
all the polite little speeches which belonged to the accustomed to contrast myself with Lilian, that I 
genteel phase of her life, and then leaving the had come to estimate my own looks at something 
other to carry on the talk. below Uicir value. In contrast with Alarian Ree^ 

Marian prided herself not a little upon her my brown eyes and pale face and all the rest of it 
boarding-school manners ; and felt, I think, quite came »iuite into favour again, and I told myself 
in her element as she gave a few fine speeches in Philip might have done worse after all. Smiling 
return. Seeing that she could keep it up much graciomsly at myself, I now saw quite another face 
longer than could the dear little old lady, .and that to llial which usually greeted me in the dressing- 
Ihe latter was growing more and more silent and glass, and the more conscious I became of the fact, 
uncomfortable, I put in a word or two, which the pleasanter I found it. 

brought us all to a level again. I am afraid the When Bcckj', who at my request was appointed 
means which I took "Ip bring Miss Reed down were to attend to my small requirements, jaeaently 
a little trying to that young lady. I should not entered the room, I think she also notice a change 
have employed them had any but ourselves been as i made some smiling remark to her over my 
present, or had I been able to think of a better shoulder. 

way ; but I rcaUy could not allow her to begin ‘ How well you do look this afternoon. Miss ! 
by making my dear old fiiend afraid of her, as I There! I do wish they could see you now—tihey . 
saw she very quickly would. So I inquired after couldn’t call you nothing to look at now! ’ she * 
Air and Mrs Pratt and the children, hoped busi- ejaculated, gazing approvingly at me. ‘Why don’t 
ness was stUl flourishing, and so forth ; going on you let your eyes Mine Uke ^at,,as if yoil was 
to inform Mrs Tipper that Aliss Reed’s uncle kept lau;diiog inside, down-stairs ? ’ . • 

a boot-shop at Islington. ‘^cause I don’t often laugh inside, as you 
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term it, down-stairs, I euppose, Becky,’ I replied 
amusedly. 

‘ Then you ought to try to; for it makes you 
look ever so much prettier,’ she gravely returned. 

‘ Well, perhaps 1 ought’ 

‘Of course you ought. Miss. I only udsh I 
could make myself prettier, only a-smiling. Tom ’ 
(Tom was one of the under-gardeners, of late often 
quoted by Becky) ‘says it’s worse when 1 smiles ; 
tnough 1 want bigger eyes, and a sfraighter nose, 
and a new skin, and ever so many more things, 
besides a smaller mouth, before I set up for being 
good-looking. And they all says I do grin so. 1 
can’t help it, because I'm so happy; but of course 
it must bo nicer to look u'ell when .you laugh, 
instead of looking as though your head was only 
lield on by a little, bit behind, os they say I do. 
And 1 tell them it’s all your own hair, though 
they 'won’it believe even that. Mr Saunders says 
it can’t be ; though you manage to hide where it 
joins better than some of the ladies. But haven’t 
1 watched you doing it up many . 111(1 many a 
time.’ 

I had it in my hands, brushing it out as she 
spoke; and murmured softly to myself, looking 
graciously down at it: ‘ It is long and thick, and 
a nice colour too, I tliink.’ 

This was something (piitc new' to Becky, who 
was in the habit of taking me to task for not 
making tlie most of myself. I fancy slie tliouglit | 
that I was at last becoming alive to the importuiicc 
of looking well. 

‘ To be sure it is ! I c.all it lovely—tlie colour of 
the mahogany chairs. O Miss Haildon dear, do let 
me run and fetch some flowers to stick in, like 
Miss Fumr does, and then tlu^y’ll see!’ 

But to Becky’s astonish incut, I did not want 
them to sec. My mood li.id changed; J liastily put ■ 
up my hair, and turned aw'ay from the glas.s. ‘ No ; 

T think 1 will depend upon the smiling inside, 
Becky.’ 

‘But you are not smiling. O Miss, I haven’t 
said anything to vex you, iiavc 1 !' 

‘You, Becky!’ I turned, and kissed the face 
Tom despised, astounding her still more by tlie 
unusual (iemonstration. ‘ Foolish Becky ! ’ I added, 
as with a heightened colour she bent dow’n anti 
kissed the ^awl she was folding up, ‘ to waste a 
kiss in that improvident fashion ! ’ 

‘I’ve often seen you kiss tliat little locket that 
hangs to your watch-chain when you thought I 
wasn’t looking,’ sharply returned Becky. 

An idea suddenly suggested itself to me, and I 
acted upon it without trying to analyse my reason 
for so doing. 

‘Would you like to sec what is inside that 
locket, Becky?’ 

‘Yes; that I should, Miss! I have wondered 
about it so.’ And she added gravely, understand¬ 
ing that it was to be a confidence: ‘You may 
trust me never to tell nobody.' 

‘ Of course I know that 1 can trust you, Becky,’ 

I said, pressing the spring and disclosing Philip’s 
portrait. 

‘ Mjr! what a nice-looking young gentleman! 
Who is ho 1 ’ she asked herself. ‘ I haven’t never 
seen him, have I ? Not a vounc brother ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

Thfen, hesitatingly: ‘ The young man you once 
‘walked, out wdth, Miss ? ’ 

I nodded. 


‘And—he’s dead, isn’t he, dear Miss Haddou ?’ 

Involuntarily I uttered a little cry of pain. 
Why did every one suppose him to be dead ? * No, 
not dead, Becky.’ 

‘ Took to walking out with somebody else, and 
give you up ? ’ 

‘Nj; I have not been given up;’ my foolish 
heart sinking. ‘Cannot you think of something 
else, Becky ? ’—a little pleadingly, 

‘Did he do something wrongj Miss, and that 
made you give him up I Though he don’t look 
like that neither;' musingly. 

I closed the locket, au(l found that it was time 
to go down to dinner. 

CHAPTEn XIII.—AUTHITR TEAPPOHU’S T.VCTIOS. 

I found M.'irian E(>ed in the moming-room with 
Mrs Tipper, and she had already assumed the 
luiut-c)i-bax tone in talking with the dittle lady. 
The latter had innocently thought that the lowU- 
iu(ss of tlieir antecedents would be a bond of union 
between them ; but Miss Mai'inn Reed considered 
that her boarding-school education placed her far 
above the level of poor people, though she laid for 
a time lived with them. She had not of late asso¬ 
ciated with licr auut and cousins; and she had no 
sympathy with one like Mrs Tipiier, who was not 
ashamed to talk about the times when she had 
I lived hi a cottage, and done her own washing and 
scrubbing. She was loftily explaining that she 
had never soiled her liands with ‘menial’ work, 
as T entered the room. 

Miss Reed had evidently taken a great deal of 
paiii.swith Imr toilet; and J was obliged to aeknow- 
Icdge to myself that she looked very striking, and 
better in a room than in walking-gear. Moreover, 
she got through the rather trying ordeal of dining 
for the first time at a luxurious table, much better 
than might have been expected. She did not 
suffer from any doubts about herself; and was 
consequently free from self-consciousness, as well 
as being quick to note and imitate the ways 
of others. In conversation she was quite at 
ease. The consciousness of an acciuaintance with 
Ml'S Markham, French, music, and so forth ; and 
the entire freedom from doubt os to her ability 
to cope with any question which might arise, 
imparted an ease and confidence to her tunc not 
usually seen ill girls of more perception. More¬ 
over, I could not but acknowledge that she was 
clever in the way of being quick to seize such 
ideas as were presented to her. And yet hers was 
just the kind of cleverness which makes some 
people shrink from the designation as a reproach 
—the flippant shallow sharpness which so grates 
upon the nerves of the mind. She was the kind 
of girl who would talk a philosopher mute, and 
not have the slightest misgivings about the cause 
of his silence. 

Her bearing towards me had undeigone a change, 
which for a while somewhat puzzled me. I was 
not a little amused when 1 discovered the cause. 
Mrs Tipper had innocently divulged the fact that 
I was paid for my services at Fairview; and as 
1 hiM made her a little afraid of me, the relief of 
finding that I could be displaced at will was 
great in proportion. She was now loftily con¬ 
descending towards me, sufficiently marking her 
sense of the distance between us ; though I think 
somewhat at a loss to acixiunt for my cheerfulnesB 
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under it. In truth I was audacious enough to 
rather enjoy the fun of the situation, and for the 
moment did not attempt to hide my amusement 

But when, after dinner, Arthur TrafFord made 
his appearance, the new-comer’s attention was very 
quickly diverted from me. He was waiting for us 
in the morning-room, and naturally enough curioris 
to see the new-comer. And however great his 
objection to her coming there, he was gentleman 
enough to greet her iu the right way. Indeed, 
now that the matter had got beyond Ids control, 
ho was, I think, desirous to make the ameiuU to 
Lilian for his ])revious too dictatorial objections.' 
Probably, too, bo perceived that he was not 
likely to carry his point by such mean.s, though 
be was not hopeless of doing so by another way. 

He took great pains to make himself agreeable 
to Marian Reed ; and it was very evident that his 
little courteous speeches had their full cH'ect. He 
was doubtlfess the first gentleman she had conversed 
with ; and' 1 could see that she was a great deal 
impressed, I think enduing hi.s deferential polite¬ 
ness and earnest tone with a deeper meauiiig than 
he intended them to have. 

Lilian looked pleasantly on, accepting his cour¬ 
tesy to Marian as a kindness to herself, after what 
had taken jdace. She was V(;ry triunipliunt about 
it to me afterwards, as a proof of hi.s goodness of 
heart, and so forth. For the present slie was 
content to sit apart, thanking him with au occa¬ 
sional glance. 

But after a while, he appeared to consider that 
he had done quite sulfieieiit to earn some reward, 
and drew Lilian out to the ganleii. Miss Reed 
was thunqiing away at tlie piano, playing a showy 
seliool-piece for his delectation ; and when she 
jiresenlly lookeil round, she iliscovered that her 
cavalier hud disappeared. 

‘ Why, where’s ’- 

‘ Mr 'rralfmd is with Lili.'iu in the garden,’ I 
explained. 

‘Oh, is he ? Then T will go too’—rising as she 
spoke. ‘ 1 haven’t seen the garden yet.’ 

‘ I think }'ou must put up with my attendance, 
Miss Reed. Lovers are privileged to be unsociable.’ 

‘Lovers !’ she ejaculated. ‘You don’t mean to 
say- He can’t be her lover! ’ 

‘ lie is, I assure you. Miss Reed. They have 
been engaged some time ; and will be inarried as 
soon as circumstances permit.’ 

‘ I should never have thought—^lic wasn’t a bit 
like a lover—to her,’ sbe said in an angry tone, her 
colour more raised than I liad yet seen it. In 
fact, as I susjrected. Miss Reed’s fancy had been 
caught—^to herself no doubt she termed it falling 
in love, and she was a young lady of very strong 
impulses, which were entirely untrained. In their 
ultra refinement, Arthur Tnifford’s good looks 
were precisely the kiml to attract oue like Marian 
Reed—^his fashionable languiil air being sjiecially 
attractive to one who indulged in the kind of 
literature which is not remarkable for backbone. 
She curtly declined going into the garden with 
me, and drew a chair towards oue of the windows, 
whore she sat watching the two figures as they 
passed and repstssed in the atrip of moonlight out¬ 
side, her brows lowering and face darkening. 

Mrs Tipper amiably^ endeavoured to do her 
part towaris entertaining her; but Marian Reed 
was not in the mood to he entertained by Mrs 
Tipper; and made it so very evident that she was 

I _ 


not, that the little lady became silent and con¬ 
strained, though, strange to say, I do not think her 
admiration for tho girl decreased in consequence. 
Presently Marian went to the piano again, and 
amused herself trying bits of Lilian’s songs; ?ip- 
parently considering neither Mrs Tipper nor me 
worth cultivating. But I forced myself ui>on her 
notice so far as to tell her that Lilian might con¬ 
sider it to be too soon after her father’s death for 
song-singing. Miss Rood opined that tliat was 
all nonsense. There was no necessity for being 
gloomy, and a little singing and music woidd 
rouse Iier iqj a little. Tlie music had certainly a 
rousing effect, though not in the precise way she 
imagined; and her singing! Accustomed as I 
was to Lilian’s sweet voice and pure style, it was 
almost excruciating to listen to her songs as 
rendered by the other’s loud untrained voice. I 
6.at down by my dcjir old friend’s side at a distant 
window, and did my best to make up for Marian 
Reed’s rudeness. Rut she bad not taken offence. 
As she generally did in such cases, she simply 
attrilmtcd it all to her own want of breeding, and 
that being irremediable, accepted the, conse(iucnces 
without repining. Moreover, she was full of ad¬ 
miration of Marian Reed’s good looks. 

‘ Is she not handsome, my dear I ’ was her little 
aside to me. ‘And seems so accomplished loo.’ 
(One ‘ tune,’ as she tenned it, was (jnite as good as 
another, from an artistic point ol view, to Mrs 
Tqqicr.) ‘ Such a good thing for Lilian that Miss 
Reed has been educated like a lady; is it not ? To 
tell the truth, I was rather afraid she might turn 
out to be a cominoii person like me, you know. 
At Lor age, I should never have done for Fairview; 
not even so well as I do now. Knowing the 
pi.ano and French, doe.s make such a difference; 
<loe.sn’t it ! ’ 

I could but raise the hand I held to my lips, 
di-sscntiiig .so entirely as 1 did from the notion of 
Marian Reed’s superiority. And 1 believed that 
Mrs Tipper henself was only dii/.zbid for a time ; 
her perception was too true to be blinded for very 
long. AVIien the lovers re-entered, I saw that they 
were regarded by Mariiui with a new and uneasy 
curiosity. 

In our lele-H-UHe that night, Lilian could talk 
of nothing but her lover’s goodness and readiness 
to fall iu with her scheme for Marian’s welfare, 

‘ Dear Arthur, he made no objections now. He 
had only objected .at first, because he felt a little 
hurt, as it was quite natural he should, at not 
being coiisulled. But everything would be well 
now.’ 1 listened in some little surprise to this 
sudden change in his tactics, uutii Lilian uncon¬ 
sciously gave me the key. 

‘Arthur is quite willing now. She is to be 
always free to live at Fairview, as long as she is 
inclined, and liave five hundred a year, as I wish 
her to have. But he says there is no necessity for 
legal ajTangcments, as though we could not trust 
each other, you know.’ 

Had I considered Marion Reed’s claims to bo as 
groat as Lilian considered them to be, I might 
have tried my influence against Arthur Trafford’s 
in the matter. As it was, I urged no objection to 
his arrangement, though 1 quite nnderatood its 
import. It would of course be quite possible for 
Lilian’s husband so to contrive matters that Mariai^ 
Reed would not be long inclined to live dt Fair- 
view ; and as to the five hundred a year! Well, 
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I believed it woxild do no real harm to her if she 
were by-and-by r^ticed to two hundred and her 
former sjjhere again. Hers was not the nature to 
improve in coneequenee of having more ^wer in 
her hands, and a sister or companion for Lilian she 
never would be. It was too late in the day for 
any radical diange in her tastes and habits. They 
were travelling different roads, and the longer they 
lived the farther they would be apart. 

Lilian’s sentiments, as days passed by, were not 
difficult to fathom. Her very anxiety to'make the 
most of anything in favour of the girl her whole 
soul shrank from, s}>oke volumes to me. Indeed 
she had no little difficulty in combating the repul¬ 
sion which it shocked her to feel towards her 
father’s child. 

Marian did not miss anything or suffer, as the 
other would have done in her place. She never 
jierceived the underlying cause of Lilian’s anxiety 
to pletuse and conciliate her. It was not in her 
nature to see that Lilian was, so to speak, always 
pleading for forgiveness for the wrong done to 
Marian’s mother, and trying to expiate her fatlier’s 
fault. Then, conscidus as she was of shrinking 
from the coarser -mind, which was being day by 
day unfolded to us, poor Lilian was terribly afraid 
lest it should be apparent to the other ; not herself 
perceiving the mere fact of its very coarsene.ss 
rendering it the more impervious. Tii truth, self- 
assertion and ha,uleur would have won a great deal 
more respect from Marian, than did the too evident 
desire to please. She was beginning almost to 
look down upon the girl she could not underslaud; 
conscious how different she herself would have 
been were she in Lilian’s jdace and Lilian in hers; 
and without any misgivings as to her own supe¬ 
riority. She was also beginning to as.smue a great 
deal, and I was tlic only one to do battle with her, 
though 1 had some diffictilty in keeping her within 
due bounds now. As it iua 3 ’ be supposed, 1 did not 
gain favour with her. There was the difference 
that she liked Lilian and looked down upon her; 
whilst she disliked me and was a little afraid of 
me. 

Mrs Chichester made great atid palpable efforts 
to act against her judgment iu noticing Miss 
Heed ; ‘ for dear Lilian’s sake,’ as she confided to 
Robert Wentworth and me. ‘ It was the only 
thing to be done now. Of course she c.ould not 
hut regret that dear Lilian should not have asked 
the advice of some judicious frieiul in tlie matter. 
No one could doubt its being a mistake to bring 
Miss Reed to Fairview; now did not Mr Wentworth 
think so ? ’ 

‘Yes ; Mr Wentworth did think so.’ 

‘And what did dear Miss Haddon think ? ’ 

Miss Iladdon had advised Lilian to follow her 
instincts in the matter. 

‘ lint pray excuse me; do not you lliink that is 
rather dangerous advice to give—to some pei'sons V 
‘Yes ; 1 do, Mrs Chichester.’ 

At W'hieh Mrs Chichester was in a flutter of 
consternation, lest 1 should for one moment ima¬ 
gine that she had meant to be unkind in leading 
me on to luake such an admission of fallibility, 
and prettily begged Mr Wentworth to give his 
jissistance to enable her to obtain my forgiveness. 

It .took their united powers of persmvsioit, and 
^gave Mrs C’hichester opportunities for all sorts of 
pretty'amiabilities, before Miss Iladdou could be 
brought to reason; aiid then the former had to be 


satisfied with what she termed ‘a very dight 
unbending of the stem brow,’ as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of my defeat. 

'Then how pleasant and amiable it was to take 
all the trouble she did to put me in a good humour 
with myself again, by pointing out tW the very 
wisest of us may sometimes err in our judgment, 
and so forth. Matters were progressing thus 
agreeably, when Lilian wanted Mrs Chichester’s 
advice about the arrangement of some ferns in the 
conservatory, and I was left for a few moments 
alone with ‘Robert Wentworth. 

‘Lilian did mt obey her instincts in inviting 
this Miss Reed to come to reside with her, Miss 
Haddon.’ 

I smiled. 

‘And believing that, you allowed the stigma of 
being an iiijudieions friend to be attached to me.’ j 

‘ liccause I saw you so willed it; and I do not 
waste my powers of oratory when they are not 
required.’ 

Then, iibruplly changing the subject—there was 
none of the suavity and consideration, which Mrs 
Ciiichcsler considered to be so essential to friend¬ 
ship, between him and me —he went on: ‘ Tell me 
what you think of this Miss Reed, Is she wliat 
she apijears to be ? ’ 

‘ What does she appear to you ? ’ 

‘Well, I suppose we could not expect her to 

bo quite a gentlewoman, but really- Your little 

Reeky is a great deal nearer the mark, according 
to my standard.’ 

‘ Yes ; I think she is.’ 

‘And time will do nothing for her—not the 
slightest hope of it! She would never be a 
companion for Lilian, if they lived together a 
Imiidred j’ears—of course you see that.' 

For Ijilian ! Uow plainly he was always shewing 
that she was tlie centre to which all his thoughts 
C07iverge<l. 

‘ Yes; I see that thej’’ will never be companions ; 
but Miss Reed will miss nothing ; she will do no 
liarni to Lilian.’ 

‘ Not in one way, perhaps.’ 

‘Not in any way, Mr Wentworth, other than 
paining her sometimes.’ 

‘ Rut if that might have lx*en avoided ? ’ 

‘ Neither sorrow nor paiu, nor any other thing, 
will injure Lilian in the long-run. You ought to 
know that.’ 

‘ I am not an advocate for enduring unnecessary 
pain. Miss Hiuldon.’ 

‘ I believe Lilian will have to suffer—it may be 
a great deal—and some 'preliminary training will 
enable her to bear what is to come all the easier.’ 

‘ I am afraid Mrs Chichester is right after all, iu 
considering you to be a little hard. Miss Haddon.' 

‘ Afraid Mrs Chichester is right! I have a great 
mind to tell her! ’ I ejaculated, rising. 

‘ Have a greater mind, and don’t,’ he smilingly 
returned. 

‘ But it might be good for you to go into train¬ 
ing a little as well as the rest of us.; and Mrs 
C'ljicbester might not object to undertake’- 

‘ Could not you try what yon could do towards 
bringing me into a better frame of mind?’ he 
said. ‘It would be like an acknowledgment of 
weakness to band me over to Mrs Chichester, you 
know. You might at anyrate try what could be 
(lone for me before acknowledging yourself unequal 
to the task, in that fiiint-hearted way.’ 









THE XAST QP IHE HADDOm 


‘ In other words, joa want me to stay and talk 
Lilian to you,’ was my mental comment, as I 
shook my head and moved away. 

As I have said, I liked Bobert Wentworth better 
than any other, gentleman who came to Fairview. 
Arthur Traiford occasionally brought a friend with 
him down to dinner ; hut his friends were not of 
the pattern which pleased me—men who looked, 
and spoke, and moved as though they were only 
playing the part of siipCTnumeraries on the stage 
of hfe. With Robert Wentworth there was all the 
pleasure of feeling that I was thoroughly under¬ 
stood. I was indeed able to unfold my thoughts 
to him, ns 1 could not even to Lilian, love her as 
I did. She was a girl, and I a woman, and she 
deferred to me as to an elder sister; constantly, 
though unconsciously, reminding me of the eleven 
years’ difference between our ages. 

Robert Wentworth and I met on equal terms. 
With him I neither gave nor obtained quarter; 
and our encounters were as refreshing as a tonic to 
my mental health. Whatever the subject broached, 
we freely shewed each other our thoughts about 
it; and 1 learned to give and take a blow with 
perfect good-humour. I was somctiineR not a little 
startled to find how com]>letely he was beginning to 
track out certain tendencies, which 1 had hitherto 
flattered myself were so safely packed away out of 
sight as to be unknown to tliose with whom I 
associated. More than once the common-sense 
which he bantered me about setting too high a 
value upon, was blinded, and I was led on by 
w'ily steps into the enchanted regions of romanec, 
and penetrated hy their subtle inllueuce, gave words 
to my thoughts before I recollected au<l was on 
guard again. But no word or look of Robert 
Wentwortli’s wounded my ammr p-opre at such 
times; my little flights of fancy met with the 
gravest respect. In truth, he was a great deal 
more tolerant to wdiat he termed my i-omance, 
than to any little slip in iiiy rcasoiuTig; because 
he bod the candour to tell mu my ideality was 
getting starvcil for want of nourishment, and 
needed a little encouragement, wliilsl my reason¬ 
ing powers required au occasional snubbing. ‘ And 
as to pretending you have no romance—you are 
the most romantic young lady 1 know. Don’t 
protest-; it wotdd not lie the least use ; though I 
will not expose you to the world—not even to 
Lilian.’ 

1 only knew that he was gradually teaching me 
to he less ashamed of such things than 1 had 
latterly been, and so rendering me les-s morbid, 
and more lit to be Philip’s wife. Philip should 
thank him for that as well as other things, by-and- 
by. The hope that Philip and he would be friends, 
and that there would be pleasant comnuiniou 
between ns three in the future, was very cheering 
to me. How complete would have been the 
picture could I have imagined Lilian in it as the 
wife of Robert Wentworth—what a delightful 
quartet 1 

Meantime, everything was flowing smoothly on 
with the lovers again. I think that I was the 
only one at Fairview to note the change which 
was taking place in Marian Reed. She had never 
been accustomed to exercise self-control, and was 
yielding more and more to an infatuation which 
was maaing her life miserable. 

She loved Arthur Trafford, as such natures do 
loVe, with a wild, ungovernable, selfish passion ; 


and with unreasoning anger, altogether x^oaed to 
accept the existing state of things. She would not 
accept happiness m any way but one; and tno^ily 
dwelt upon what she encouraged herself to believe 
were her wrongs. Why should she be withottt A 
name, dependent upon others’ bounty, and d^ed 
the love she craved, whilst Lilian possessed every¬ 
thing 1 It was easy enough to he amiable when 
you had all j'ou wanted ! But she did not covet 
all—only love, and that was denied her. this 
she shewed me in more ways than one, which 
roused my suspicion that she was doing what she 
Could to attract Arthur Trafford, and would have 
felt no compunction in winning his love from 
Lilian, had that been po.ssible. ^ere were occa¬ 
sions when it was almost imp(»sible to avoid the 
conclusion that she was trying to outvie Lilian, in 
the only way she knew how to outvie a rival I 
knew that she must be spending a great deal more 
than was right or ncccssoiy upon dress, so constant 
were the changes she made, availing herself of 
everything which is invented in the way of orna¬ 
ment by fashionable milliners for fashionable woe ; 
wliilst her large handsome white shoulders were 
thrust upon our notice a great deal more tlian was ] 
in good taste. And as to her conversation ; partly j 
loud and self-asserting; partly sentimental, accom¬ 
panied with languishing glances at her hero from 

the great black eyes- But I must not go on. I 

am afraid I was not inclined to allow her a single 
good qualify jnst at this time ; and therefore my 
judgment imist, 1 suppose, be taken with a grain 
of salt. Neveilheless, allowing for hidden good 
qualities, which 1 had not given her credit for 
possessing, she really was not pleasoitt as a com¬ 
panion just now. 

Mud) .os dear old Mrs Tipper admired her 
])ersoiially, even she was obliged to acknowledge 
that Miss Reed was not quite so amiable and easy 
to get on with as could be desired. Indeed, mora 
than once had I found it necessary to protect the 
kind little lady from the ill-humour of Marian, 
and the sharp way with which I was immediate^ 
retorted upon did not greatly discomfit me. Lt 
was euou^ that 1 had the power to keep her 
within due bounds towards others. 

I think it was specially obnoxious to her to find 
that I was observant of her demeanoiu’ towards 
Arthur Trafford, and made a point of putting in 
an appearance when she happened to be tSte-a- 
tfie with him. I was gravely displeased, as time 
went on, to find tliat he not only suspected the 
state of Marian Reed’s feelings towards him, but 
amused himself by making it more apparent, feed¬ 
ing her vanity with all sorts of ex( 4 ;gerated compli¬ 
ments, accompanied by languishing glances. 

Was this conduct worthy of Lilian’s affianced 
husband ? I know that he did not in reality oven 
admire Marian’s style of good looks, and was only 
amused by her too evident predilection for him. 
But what was he, to find amusement thus! I 
asked myself, indignant for Lilian’s sake. 

‘ You are very uncomplimentary to Miss Reed, 

I think, Mr Truiford,’ I said one day, when I -had 
been the witness of a scene bordering upon flirta¬ 
tion between them, and could no longer keep 
silence. Lilian was in the garden with her aunt 
when he arrived, and Marian Reed had found it 
out of her power to get rid of me ; though she had 
not ecrujiled to let me see that my company wsb^ 
not desired. Arthur Trafford’s flattery had been* 
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rather more marked than usual, and I lost all Yes; ^ did know. But I could only kiss the 
patience. sweet brow and niunnur soma platitude about 

‘ Uncomplimentary! ’ she ejaculated, looking very hoping that things would right themselves in time, 
much astonished. Had he not been telling her I would not attempt to inculcate any of 
that she liad displayed more than usual taste worldly wisdom wliicli it had cost me my youth 
in her toUet, and was looking dreadfully killing to obtain. Bather was I inclined to encourage her 


to-night ? 


pure faith and trust in others—her ignorance of 


‘ I meant uncomplimentary to your sense, Miss evil—-as long as possible. The pain which comes 
Eeed.’ . . with one kind of knowledge, I would spare her as 

‘ I don’t know what yon mean.’ long as possible. For the present, it did her no 

‘ I think Mr Trafford does.’ harm to believe a little too much in others; at 

He flushed np, giving me an angry glance. She least so I told myself, 
answered for him. Darling! whatever others might think, I knew 

' I am sure Mr Trafford did not mean to be that your gentleness and forbearance did not pro- 

nncomplimentary in any waywith a little defiant ceed from weakness. When the time of trial 


toss of the head and glance towards him. 


came, they would see ! It was nearer than I 


Of course he could only protest that he tlid not; imagined it to be, and came in a different and far 


and she was 'perfectly satisfied. He evidently 
knew better than I did the kind of coinpJiiuents 
which would be most acceptable to her. Indeed 


more serious form tliau my gravest fears had 
foreshatlowcd. It was nearly six months after Mr 
Farrar’s death, and there was beginning to be .some 


I suppose she would not nave considered them talk of preparing for the wedding, which was to 


to bo flattery at all, hut simply the truth, winch 
there was no liarm in his tellin" her. 


take p]ae(; in two inoutlis, Liliatr having yielded 
to her lover’s importunities the more readily from 


‘ She likes that sort of thing,’ he said, with a! the knowledge that she was obeying her father’s 
de awkward laugh, wheir ])reapiilly ho and 11 wi.shes, when like a sudden tiiuuder-clap, the 


little awkward laugh, when ])reapiilly ho and I wi.shes, whi 
were for a few moments alone togetlier. ‘ And I shock came. 

don’t see that there can be mueh harm 'in .saying__ 

a few complimentary words to a girl, if it gratifies 
her. Miss Haddon.’ 


C O L O U ll-B L I N D N E S S. 


‘ Well, I am glad that you do mt r,ratify Iwr in The peculiar defect of vision known as colour- 
Lilian’s presence, Mr Trafford; she would jierceive blindness to which many people are_ subject, is 
what Miss Reed apparently does not’ due to various causes; but very little is known of 

He reddened again. ‘ Lilian is so essentially and its real nature. Tii different pei-sons it has a 
entirely different in every way. You can hanUy different ell'cct, being in sonic a complete inability 
expect the same kind of refinement in the other.’ to distinguish between the commonest colours ; 

‘I suppose not; but I cannot see that that i.s a : while in others it is merely a temporary eonfu.sion 
reason for tre.ating them both with disrespect. It I of the iinjires-sions conveyed by dilferent linos, or a 
is qmte as ill a compliment to Lilian as to Mi.ss tendency to give the wrong names to colours, which 
Reed, to flatter the latter’s vanity as you do.’ can be perlectly dislinguislied from each other, 

‘ I don’t sec any iU compliment in telling a good- thougli the mind cannot verify, so to sjieak, the 
looking girl that she is so, if she likes to he told distinction. 

it,’ he repeated. ‘ No one can deny that she is a To lake the first case first. A m.an who is 
fine girl, m her way.’ pcrl’ectly ‘colour-blind’ cannot (le.tecl the slightest 

‘I suppose she is; but! Jidiiiire Tiili.an too mucli ; diflereiice l.etueeu the stripes on the ‘red, white, 
to he enthusiastic about Miss Reed’s style of and blue’ flag; to him the red and green lainiis 
beauty, Mr Trafford.’ of the railways are the same; and the leaves and 

He W’as getting more decidedly out of temper, flowers of the most variously stocked garden arc 
muttering something about some women being so more uniform in tone, in the clearciit siinlighl, 
hard ujion their own sex, a.s he turned away. than they would he to an ordinary eye by moonlight. 

I had done no good by my inteil'ereiice, only (Tlie efi'ect of moonlight, it is well known, is to 
caused them to he a little more guarded in my give a monocliromous appearance to the most varieil 
presence, and perhaps dislike me more. But cidouns.) In the other case, a man who has, say 
Marian Reed no longer made any effort to conceal the three cardinal colours, red, blue, and yellow, 
the restless discontent which devoured her. Not placed before him, can tell that there is a difl’ereuoe 
for a moment suspecting the cause, Lilian was between them, but is unable to identify them; 
greatly puzzled to account for the other’s increasing and while jicrhap-s one day he is able to sort a 


for a moment suspecting the cause, Lilian was between them, but is unable to identify them; 
greatly puzzled to account for the other’s increasing ' and while jicrhap-s one day he is able to sort a 
discontent, and redoubled her efforts to please, I number of pieces of glass of these three colours, he 


though she wa.s only snubbed for her pains. 

‘Bo you think tliat I leave anything undone, 
Mary l’ she would anxiously ask me, when she 


will be unable to perform the operation the next 
day. 

Bersons who are thus afflicted—for it is an 


and I were alone. ‘ Or do you think tliat Marian’s ! affliction, tlioiigh often they do not actually know 
feelings arc really deeper tfian wc at first imagined of the delect to which they arc subject—^may 
them to be, about—the wrong done to her mother, possess in every other way the keenest eyesight; 
and that all this luxury jars upon her ?' After and it by no means follows that a man who is 
waiting a moment for an answer, which came not colour-blind has in any other way less perfect 
(how could I express my belief as to the real cause eyesight than an artist or any other person whose 
of Marian’s discomfort ?), she went on: ‘ But you calling reipiirea nicety of distinction in the matter 
know how much I try to spare her. Maty—you of colours and hues. The question occurs. To 
know that I would not for the world do any- what is colour-hlindness duo 1 In certain cases, to 
,tkiing to, remind her of the shame. Do I not a want of education of the eye in this particular 
shore it?’ service; but more generally to local causes and 






COLOXTE-BLINDlirESS. 


diseases, and to hercditaiy defect. Instances occur¬ 
ring under the first-named class are not real cases 
of colour-blindness. It is really no more true to 
say that a man is colour-blind because he calls 
red ‘green,’ or blue ‘yellow’ persistently, and 
with a perfect appreciation of the difference, 
simply because he Ws never been taught, than 
it 18 to call a man Idind who calls an oval 
‘round,’ because he has learned no better. But 
in the other instances the colour-blindness is a 
true defect. In Egypt, China, and other coun¬ 
tries where ophthalmia is prevalent, colour-blind¬ 
ness is common; and the peculiar light which 
exists in certain localities whore there is a large 
expanse of flat sandy soil, and which is known 
to be very trying to the eyesight, is very often 
found to produce this defect where it does not 
otherwise impair the vision. Hereditary cases 
of colour-blindness are common. The painter 
Turner has been said by some of bis critics to 
have been colour-blind ; and we believe that one 
of his sisters had a defect of vision which_ c.auscd 
her to confuse one colour with another in such 
a way as to prevent her from describing accurately 
a picture placed before her. 

In reference to the theory that the recent 
disastrous railway .-iccidont at Arlesey was owing 
to a mistake of the engine-driver as to the Colour 
of the signal displayed agmust him, a corrcsiiondcnt 
of the Times points out that colour-blindness may 
bo acquired. ‘ A few years ago,’ he says, ‘ I was 
investigating colour appreciation, and the first 
instance of the acquired defect that came to my 
knowledge was in the person of an engine-driver. 
This man confessed, after an accident tiirougli 
his nut distinguishing the red signal, that he had 
gradually lost his colour-]>owcT, which had been 
perfect; and so sensible was he of his loss and 
its disadvantages, that before the accident he had 
determined to give up the situation. TJie manager 
of tlie Company, who told me the circumstance, 
assured me that tliis driver had been carefully 
examined but a few years back and passed as 
possessing perfect sight.’ 

If a person with perfect sight will look steadily 
for a few moments at any object, of one of the three 
primary colours, whether a lamp or anything else, 
and then close his eyes, and watch so to speak, 
with his closed eye.s, he will find the object 
reproduced in a kind of cloudy representation, or 
rather retained on the eye ; but its colour will 
be changed from the primary to its correspond¬ 
ing (complementary) secondary colour. Thus the 
impression of a red object will present itself as 
green ; yellow as purple; and blue as orange. 
Vice versd, if the object is one of those secondary * 
colours, tlie reproduction on the retina will be of 
the corresponding primary colour. In this way, 
it is quite possible for a man, who has been looking 
for any length of time at a red liglit on a railwiiy 
at night, to remove his eyes for a moment or two; 
and, on looking again at the lamp, to find that—in 
the course of the natural relief afforded by the 
impressiou on the eye resolving itself into the 
secondary colour—his sight is for a moment 
impeded by the floating image (now green instead 

* Secondary colours are tUoso which are fanned by tlic 
combination of any two of tUo Uiroo ‘ primary’ colours; 
the combinations of secondary colours are called ‘ter¬ 
tiary ’ colours. 


of red) before his eyes, and the actual lamp (still 
red) covered, as it were, by the retained figure, so 
that it appears to be green. This curious effect is 
no fault of vision, and might easily mislead an 
engine-driver who, having first .actually seen the 
red light, has, after withdrawing his eyes, imme¬ 
diately afterwards imagined it changed to green or 
white, in indication of the removal of the obstacle 
to the progress of his train. In this way, by 
continual straining of tho eye in search of a par¬ 
ticular signal, especially at night, with no light 
beyond that of tne glaring furnace of the engine 
—^in itself detrimental to the eyes—^it is quite 
possible that colour-blindness may be acquired, 
and that a man who was once perfectly able to 
distinguish the most delicate tints may become 
insensible to the effects of widely different colours. 

Whatever its cause, it is" a fact that colour¬ 
blindness does exist to a very considerable extent 
In Egjqrt this is so well rwognised a fact, that 
engine-drivers and others employed on railways 
are obliged to undergo a special examination before 
they are allowed to proceed to their duties. Many 
curioirs stories are told concerning the attempts 
made by men suffering under this infirmity to. 
escape the penalty of detection; they will often 
rfitlier run the risk of bringing themselves and 
others to sudden death in a collision, than lose the 
coveted post by admitting their defective sight. 
Sometimes a man will successfully guess at the 
red, white, and green lamps or flags held before 
him; but, if tho exaraiucr is as astute as the 
examinee, he will balk his calculations bv holding 
ont a cap, or-sonie other article not usually classed 
among the list of railway signals, and an unguarded 
‘ Bed’ or ‘ Green’ from tho lips of the candidate 
will send liim ruefully off about his business. 

Bc.searches lately mode in Sweden shew that this 
peculiar defect of sight is prevalent in that country. 
Out of two hundred and sixty-six men examin^ 
recently by Professor Holmgren, eighteen were 
found to he colour-blind; and in our own land 
statistics prove that Englishmen are not free from 
the infirmity. The late Professor George Wilson, 
who made a special investigation into the sub¬ 
ject in E<linbnrgli some years ago, stated that out 
of one thousand one hundred and fifty-four peraons 
of various professions examined in no less 

than sixty-five were colour-blind; and of these, 
twenty-oue specially confounded red with green. 
A gentleman employing a number of men, writing 
to the Times, states that recently he directed an 
upholsterer to cover some article of furniture in 
green leather, and that the man used a skin of 
bright red leather, not knowing tho difference. He 
could only distinguish colours in their intensity, 
all appearing to him as different shades of gray. 

But instances could easily bo multiplied. The 
practical part of the ((ucstiou is its hearing on the 
employment of men upon whose sight and power 
of distinguishing coloui-s many liveyare dependent. 
JHiigine-drivors and signal-men, railway guards ami 
sailors, often have nothing but a rm or green speck 
of light between the safety and the death of them¬ 
selves and perhaps hundreds of their fellow- 
creatures. How many of the ‘missing ships’ that 
have set forth in hope, "with scores or nundreds of 
souls on board, and never been heard of again, 
have gone to their fate through the colour-blindness 
of the ‘look-out,’ who can tell? How i|iany ilis- 
astruiis railway collisions have been owii^ to the' 
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same defect on the part of the engine-driver or 
stoker? The necessity of a rigid examination of 
(dl men employed on our railways, in order to 
ascertain their power of distiuguisniug the colours 
of the signals upon which so many lives depen^ is 
being recognised b^the directors and other officials. 
The same precaution ought to be adopted in the 
case of sailors, and not «nly once, but frequently. 
Periodical tests of their eyesight should be made 
at regi^r intervals; for in a physical infiimity of 
this kind, so apt to be overlooked and remain 
unrecognised even by those who are sultject to it, 
la|k more dangers than in the lack of many other 
strictly enforced requii’emeuts. 


GOLD-MINE EXPERIENCES. 

I WAS living qome yeara ago m one of our North 
American provinces, where, for several seasons, I 
was employed in constructing a railway, which at 
the time I write is in liquidation, and which 1 shall 
caU the S windleville Junction, a name, I trust, suffi- 
deutly expressive. The climate did not suit me, 
neither did the natives; they were much too ‘smart' 
for my fancy, and I was pretty generally always 
cheated in my dealings among them. In one in¬ 
stance, however, I managed to save myself from 
being tricked, but I am bound to say that it was 
from the clutches of a Yankee that I made my 
escape, for I fully believe that a native operator 
would never have given me a chance. 

Gold had been discovered about thirty miles from 
the town of Radnor, which was my headquarters, 
and the miners were making much money by 
crushing the quartz. Of couiae the country was 
soon inundated by prospectors, and uumurous holes 
were opened with varying 1 nek. Curiously enough, 
tlie American element did not prevail much in the 
district, the fact being that tlie provincials are 
more than a match for an American even with his 
own weapona 

I happened, however, to fall in with one very im¬ 
pressive American, a very pleasant plausible fellow. 
Captain Marcus Cyrus Duckett was his name. He 
was a bit of a nautical dandy in his way. Blue 
surtout and yellow waistcoat, large gold watch- 
guard and a Panama hat, shortish black trousers 
and Wellington boots, was his usual dress; and 
he was more like an English coasting skipper 
than an American, being blutf and stout, with a 
cheery red face and jolly manner. But I soon 
found out that he was as great a desperado as 
was ever produced, in spite of his off-hand 
appearance and rattling style. He had, he said, 
been a blockade-runner, and hod got safely in 
and out of Charleston eighteen times duriug the 
civil war; and I heard hints that his success in that 
trade was due principally to the fact of his having 
gained much experience by eluding British cruisers 
on the coast of Africa, where he had been long 
employed in command of a Spanish slaver trading 
to Cuba. 

_ I used to meet this character occasionally at a 
village called Bleakhausen,-where I had frequently 
to go on business, which occupied me a few 
hours; and rogue although he undoubtedly was, it 
was pleasant to have a chat with him and hear him 
relate some of his adventures. It was a great relief 
also to hear something else talked than the ever- 
lagfiiig drawl and snivel about pitiful election 
^uabbles and rates of freight, or prices of salt 


fish and molasses, which were the only t(q>^ 
ever discussed among the semi-civilis^ natives in 
these regions. By degree we got pretty intimate; 
and one day the captain infonnm me that he 
hod discovered that a gold-bearing quartz vein 
ran across the country in an easterly direction, 
and was now profitably worked; that it passed 
right through a property near the village, which 
he had been lucky in getting hold of very cheap, 
as all the timber worth cutting on it had been 
sawn up, and the place was a barren rocky clear¬ 
ing, full of half-burned stumps, and almost fit for 
nothing. There were, however, the remains of a 
water-wheel and saw-mill on the place, and a good 
fall of water. On these advantages Duckett laid 
great stress, as useful to drive the quartz-crushing 
machines which he intended to put up. He had 
sunk a shaft, he said, and run a beading for some 
distance into the rock, aud that it was looking 
very w'ell, although it had cost him ‘ a.power of 
brass.’ 

I took little interest in all this, as I had often 
before had pro.specting schemes submitted to me, 
aud had decidedly refused to mix myself up with 
them, as my own business demanded all my atten¬ 
tion. Aud so speculators had at lost ceased to 
trouble me. One day, however, having longer to 
wait than usual at Bleakhausen, my horse being 
much knocked up by a long journey, the skipper 
a.sked me to go and see his mine, to pass the 
time. I agreed. So we took a walk of about 
a couple of miles down to it. 1 wsis rather 
astonished when, after a disagreeable tramp, we 
came to the place. It was no myth, for there it was 
in full swing. The men seemed strangers, sailors 
they appeared, of various natioualities; but com¬ 
fortable shanties hud been put up, and everything 
seemed aU right. A lew pieces of the stuff were 
put in a bag by the captain’s wish, and sent to my 
wagon as specimens. After this, I drove home, 
thinking nothing more of the matter. 

One evening, a few weeks afterwards, I was 
reading a newspaper account of the gold mines in 
the province, when it struck me that, as I was 
going to the principal town next day, 1 would take 
one of the Bleakhausen specimens, and have it 
analysed, just for the fun of the thing, and sec if 
there actually was any gold in it. I did not say 
where it came from, that being unnecessary; but 
in a few days I got a flattering analysis by letter, 
w'bich also contained a small piece of gold ex¬ 
tracted by the assayer. 

The next time Duckett met me he began to 
speak of his affairs, aud hinted that he was getting 
a little crippled for cash, and that the millwright 
he had employed would not proceed with the 
rci>aiTS of the mill or erect crushers without a 
heavy advance of money; so that, as he had run 
himself nearly abound, he was reluctantly thinking 
of abandoning the mine altogether. 

1 had been thinking over this quietly for a 
few weeks, when one evening 1 hw a visit in 
Radnor from the captain, who was much downcast, 
and told me his creditors were so pressing that he 
Muld carry on no longer, but must sell the estate 
for what it would fetch, to pay them off; and with 
what balance l\,e might have, would go to sea, 
and leave the natives and their mines altogether. 

I was sorry for the fellow. We talked long over the 
matter; and it ended by my becoming owner of the 
proijerty for ten thousand dollars, paid in railway 
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bonds, 'whidi Duckett said he could eaailj negoti¬ 
ate in the States; and I was to retain him as orer- 
aeer till the concern was in full working cmler, at 
a salary and percentage on the output, which he 
solemnly assured me was worth four ounces a ton; 
equal to nearly ten pounds a ton after paying 
expenses. His estimate was slightly in excess of 
my experimental assay, but not much; so 1 was 
well enough pleased with my bargain. 

Things were going on pretty well under this 
arrangement, when one night my groom appeared 
with a dreadful tale of being beaten by Duckett 
for having declared the mine to be a humbug, 
and wishing I had not been such an ms as pay 
him for it, and allow myself to bo swindled by 
a Yankee pirate. Whereupon the enraged mariner 
speedily made an example of him. 1 began to 
suspect that it was just possible that Duckett had 
imposed on me, in which case I should cut a poor 
figure every way. 

The first thing to do was to satisfy myself that 
the specimen was the actual produce of the mine ; 
if not, the next thing was to get my bonds back ; 
by fair means, if possible ; if not, by any means ; 
but in any event to get quit of the Yankee 
at once. About two o’clock next morning I 
saddled a horse myself without disturbing any 
peraon, and rode to the mine, which I reached 
about live o’clock, and awoke the men in the 
shanties. They w'ere very unwilling to let me 
descend^ as Duckett was not there ; but after some 
altercation, and seeing me very determined, they 
gave me a lamp, and lowered me away. I was 
not down five minutes when I discovered I had 
been done outright; the original specimen was 
dark-brown coloured, and the stuff in the mine 
was dark-blue, and not a trace of gold in it The 
rascal had obtained the specimens from a mine 
called Mount Benger, some miles away; and had 
played an old and common trick—namely, placed 
the gold specimens among the rubbish, and then 
picked them up before my eyes. As soon as I 
had fully satisfied myself, I got back to the fool 
of the shaft; and to my great gratification, was, on 
giving the signal, hauled to the top at once, just in 
time to see Captain Duckett coming up the ttilL 

He was in a desperate passion at not having 
had notice of my visit; but it was no part of my 
business to qnarrel with him just yet. So I soon 
managed to smooth him down with u story about 
my being resiles^ and unable to sleep in the 
night, and thinking a sharp ride would do me 
goml, &c. ; and 1 made him even believe that I 
was pleased, and more than ever satisfied with my 
bargain. The captain took it all most comfortably. 

I asked him to bieakfast at the inn; but he 
declined; agreeing, however, to come afterwards 
to smoko and talk over matters, which he did. 
After some cliecrM talk, I hit on a scheme to 
recover my papers. I agreed to lay a tramway 
to the mill from the mine, and requested him 
to find some one to furnish us with timber for 
it; and he was to come to Radnor on Tuesday 
and tell me what he had done, and also to meet 
an engineer with whom I was in treaty to do the 
work at the water-wheel. 1 called for my horse; 
hut just os I was going to mount, I suddenly 
tamed round and said; ‘ Oh, by the bye, captain, 
Davis the lawyer was saying yesterday that those 
bonds are of no use to you until they are trans¬ 
ferred by being indorsed and signed by me. 1 


fmgqt to speak about it just now; the tramway 
put it out_ of my head ; but if you like, I ’ll take 
them in with me aud get Davis to do the needful; 
and you can get them ou Tuesday, when you 
are in.’ 

It was a bold stroke for the recovery of my bon ds 
hut the bait took. ‘ All right,’ said he; * if you^ 
only wait half a minute. I’ll fetch them;’ aud 
away he went, and soon came back with the parcel 

I saw at once 1 was certain of my game; so, as 
the packet was a little Jbnlky, and did not go easily 
into my pocket, I said to him never to mind it 
then, but to bring it to Radnor on Tuesday, and 
I hand it to Davis himself, which would & the 
safest plan; and that I would call on Mcmday, aud 
tell the lawyer to he ready for him—^to which 
proposal he smilingly assented; and with that I 
mounted, and trotted merrily home, sometimes in 
the woods almost hallooing with delight. I called 
for Davis, and told him that Duckett was comft^ 
to sec him on Tuesday, and the purpose of hn 
visit, and that he was to take his instructions, and 
I would see him in the course of the day, after' 
Duckett had been with him, 

Davis was not noted for honesty; hut he was the 
only limb of the law in the place, and our firm had 
very frequently occasion for his services, altbov^h 
we knew well enough that we could trust him no 
farther than we could sec him, and that he would 
hang his best friend, if he could make ten cents by 
the job. So I did not incline to let him know the 
exact state of matters till I had the bonds fairly in 
my own hand, when I intended to ask his profes¬ 
sional opinion on what I was going to do—namely, 
to retain possession of them myself. 

On Tuesday morning I set a young English boy, 
called ‘ the Nipper,’ who was in my employment, 
but was personally unknown to the captain, to 
look out for him when he arrived, and to watch 
him all day, and keep me posted up in his move¬ 
ments, and above all to let me knqw the moment 
he traced him to Davis's den. In due time 
he announced to me in my oliice, that Captain 
Duckett had arrived at Davis’s door, and had 
actually employed my spy to hold his horse, while 
he went in with a brown-paper parcel, and shortly 
came out again, attended to the door by old 
Davis ; and the latest news was that he had put 
up at the hotel, and was then very busy assist¬ 
ing to demolish a leg of lamb and pumpkin pie. 
Now was my time; so I went up to Davis, and 
asked him to shew me the papers. I compared 
them with a note of the numbers I had in my 
book, found them all correct, and tied them care¬ 
fully up and put them in my pocket; and then 
proceeded to unfold the transaction to the lawyer, 
and ask his advice as to whether I was legally 
authorised, under the circumstances, to keep pos¬ 
session now that I had them. Moreover I told 
him he should not lo.se Ida expected fees, as I 
would cheerfully pay them myself. 

His opinion was that the law would beat me 
out; but that it was a dangerous affair, as the 
pirate, as he called him, was a dreadful character, 
and there was no saying what he might do. 1 
quieted his fears a hit and gave him twenty dollars, 
but he was still uneasy; and as soon ns I left 
him, he had his horse put to his wagon and went 
away to the country, leaving word that he had 
been suddenly called from home and ;would «ot 
be back lot some days. 
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I went to the bank and had niy bundle deposited are none of tlios<i who tarry long at their fetched 
in the safe; and after that there wtis nothing potations, but all get soon elevatt'd and go soon to 
more to do than to have the row with the captain tied; by eleven o’clock everything is usually all 
over; so m y m ind was easy, and 1 went home to qiriet for the night. Thus 1 calculated that if I was 
luncheon. When I got back to the office, I loaded to see my nautical friend again, it would bo soine- 
a pair of heavy double-barrelled horse-pistols which where about twelve o’clock or one i n the morning ; 
we used when travelling with money on pay-days, and 1 took my ine.'isnres accordingly. I told two 
and laid them in an open drawer in mj' writing- of my best gaugers to come to luy lionse at eleven 
table, just to be handy in case of accidents. I had o’clock, Imt to say nothing to any person about it, 
scarcely written half a page of a letter, when as what I wanted done must be_ kept <juiet. Wlien 
Captain Marcus Cyrus made his appearance in no they came, I explained my suspicions aliout Captain 
very pleasant temper, and with a face as red as the Duckett. One of them was a Yorkshire navvy of 
tWiiDR kum He began by abusing Davis. ‘He the good old stamp, so rare nowadaj's. Dick was 


.Uid^ficento his house, and he was gone.’ Where his name. He might have been in a much better 
wtee his bonds ? Did I know anything of them ? position had he been steady; but poor Dick must 
He' would do this, that, and everything; and nave a spree every pay-day, and by the following 
raged like a demon. Tuesday was always reduced to poverty; how- 

1 let him carry on for a while, and then I ever, he was a decent civil fellow and a capital 
opened upon him and told him what a wretch hand, for all that. The other was an Irishman, 
he was, and that I had fortunately discovered him Mike Grady ; a smart fellow too, but always in 
in time; that his mine was a swindle; thatlwoidd trouble for ligliting with his men; but for the 
have him apprehended as a thief and a rogue ; business 1 had in hand that was no great disquali- 
and that I had the bonds safely locked up, and he lication. I provided each with a stout, long asli 
would never see them again ; whereupon out c.aiiie hammer-shank and n piece of soft Manilla while 
his revolver, which in truth, I wondered he had line, after which we went quietly down and eii- 
not produced before, and with many a high-sonntl- sconced ourselves among some bushes op])osite tlie 
ing phrase he ordered me to give them up at once office-door, on the other side of the street. The 
(thinking I had them in the office-safe), or he programme was, that when the captain appetn'c.d, 
would riddle me with his Colt. Mike was to .steal across as soon as he conimenccd 


programme was, that when the captain appear'c.i 
Mike was to .steal across as soon as he commence 


ould riddle me with his Colt. Mike was to .steal across as soon as he commenced 

I did not care much for all this, as a Colt is a opei-ations and fell him by a blow with his ash- 
very inferior weapon to a brace of double pistols stick; when wc were to tie him h.ind and foot 
jsarrying ounce-hullcts; so I snatched my jiistols, .ami deliver him to the .slierilf in the morning— 
and jumped up and closed with him in a second, this-being our only cliance of getting him ; for to 
with one in each hand, fully detennined if he ajiply to a m.agistrate would only have c.aused a 
attempted to fire, to put an cud to Jiis rascalit}' j talk, and would likely have se.arcd the ruffian from 
for ever. He seemed rather astoni.shed at the niaking the attempt; and besides that, I wanted to 


sadden turn matters hail taken, and did not apjaair 
to relish the look of the four ugly tubes in sucli 
close proximity to his person ; so ho toned down 
more easily than I expected, although lie con¬ 
tinued to growl like a bear with a sore head. 
Ordering him out, 1 escorted him to the door, ami 
saw him go down-stairs, putting liis pistol into his 
pocket and slamming the doors behind him ; and 
I cannot say I was sorry that matters had passed 
off so qnietly. However, it soon aiqieared that I 


ciitcli him in the very act of buiglai^', whicli would 
insnte a severe jmnishmeut. 

Wc li.'ul not hcen very long at onr jkisI, when 
the sound of wliecls was hcaril at a distance as if 
coming slowly and cautiously ; by-and-by tlie 
noise ceased, leading us to imagine that be had 
tied up his horse about two hundred yards from 
where we were. 1 jieejied carefully out; and as 
the night was not very dark, J could see a figure 
.stealing noiscles.sly along; and sure eiiougli it was 


was not to be done witli my gentleman just j’et; Duckett himself. He bad managed to change his 
in a short time my scout came to say that he was I’anama hat for a dog-skin aailor’.s cap, and his 
away. He had gone to tlie stables for his horse; blue surlout for an old reefing-jacket; he had 
then he lighted a cigar, all the while raging at moccasins on over his boots, to deiulen the sound 
everybody he came along.side of; he then went to of his footsteps, and I could see his belt, with his 
a hardware store, where the boy learned that he revolver and a knife sticking in it. He was evi- 
liought a couple of cold-set chipping chisels, a dcntly prepared for miscliicf, being armed with a 
hammer, a crow-bar, and soiuo small steel qu.arry- hammer in one hand and the. crow-bar in the other. 

■Stopjiing at the door he laid down his hammer, 
and struck a match and lighted a small lamp he 


wedges, with which he drove olf, as if homeward- 
bound. 


When I heard all this, I at once suspected that took from his pocket; and he had just inserted 
he intended to come back at night to break into the claw-end of the crow below one of the half- 


^e office and force the safe; and the event proved 
that T was correct in my surmise. I mounterl the 


leaves of the door, to prise it from the hinges, 
when the too imjietuous Irishman, Mike, gave 


Nipper on a pony, and sent him away to find out a Iiowl and ran across to him. The Yankee 


where the rascal had put up, as I felt certain tliat bolted like a rocket, flung his bar from him as if 
he would not go all the w.ay to Bleakhanseu if he it were red-hot, and made off at a pace that 
intended to come hack at night ; and about dusk delied capture. We got round the corner just in 


sold bad rum and worse tobacco to Indians, negro to her at the same time ; he went off at a rattling 
squattersf and all the scamps in the neighbour- gallop, and all the satisfaction I had was to send a 
' hocHi. Th^ inhabitants of modnor arc of many bullet after him to freshen his way. He got home 
and various creeds and denominations, and they tliat morning; and he and all his gang were away 
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from Ble.'ikhausen before tbiylij'ht, liaving evidently 
bud all ready for a suddeu start, although coni- 
pclleil to ell'ect it luiiius the captain’s expected 
plunder. I got out a warrant for his apprehension; 
but it w iis useless, as we soon heard that Captain 
M. C. Duckett and his crew had been wrecked in 
an American schooner, and forwarded to Port Royal 
Harbour, in Soutli Carolina. I never heard of him 
again, unless he was thp same person whose name 
appeared in a New York paper in connection with 
a gambling riot and murder on board a Missis¬ 
sippi steamboat of whidi Captain Marcus Cyrus 
Duckett was commander, and it is extremely 
improbable that there could he two desperadoes 
of that name. 

The last time I saw my valuable estate it looked 
dismal enough; the shanties were burned, and the 
mill had fallen to pieces ; and I had almost for¬ 
gotten the whole affair, till I received an intima¬ 
tion a short time ago from a collector of taxes, 
that unless many years’ arrears of taxes and mining 
license were immediately paid, he would have the 
place sold to pay them and his expenses; all of 
which he is very welcome to try to do, though 
1 pity tlie purchaser. I could say much on the 
subject. But all 1 need observe is, that my ad¬ 
venture, which I have related exactly as it took 
])lace, offers a fair specimen of the trickeries that 
are of constant oceurreuce connected with spec¬ 
ulative mining operations in various parts of 
America. 


CRUISING ON THE ‘BROADS.’’ 

Onfs of the greatest charms in Niituro is her 
infinite variety, fis may be seen even without 
travelling beyond the limits of onr island ; .'ilmo.st 
every county has its own peculiar expression, 
differing like the differing expressions of the 
huinan face, .and presenting, between the lofty 
grandeur of the Scotch mountains and the undu¬ 
lating luxuriance of Southern England, many gra¬ 
dations of form and colour. 

In the eastern extremity of Norfolk there is a 
part almost entirely composed of lake, river, and 
marsh, known as the ‘ Broatl District Uroad being 
the local terra for lake. The largest of those, 
Breydon Water, lies within the narrow neck of 
land on which Yarmouth is built; and towards 
this lake three rivers radiate from different direc¬ 
tions—the Bure, the Waveney, and the Yare flow¬ 
ing from the ancient city of Norwich. TIjc author 
of The Stnan and lier Crew* tells us that ‘the 
hanks of the rivers are fringed with tall reeds, and 
they flow through miles of level marsh, where, as far 
as the eye can reach, there is nothing to he seen 
but the white sails of the yachts and the dark 
sails of the wherries, and occasional windmiUs, 
which are used for pumping the water out of the 
drains into the river.' Every here and there the 
livers widen into broads, ^vhich are sometimes 
very large, and swarm with pike, perch, and numer¬ 
ous other fish. Those lakes are all very shallow, 
and can only he navigated by boats drawing 
little water ; ‘ they are surrounded by a dense 


aquatic vegetation, reeds, rushes, flags, and bul¬ 
rushes ; and these are the haunts of many rare 
birds, and sw'arm with wild-fowL’ 

With a view to navigating these shallow broads 
in .an original way to facilitate the study of natural 
history, to hunt for the eggs of rare birds, to fish" 
and shoot and olhcravisc investigate the wonders of 
the watery region, a boy of sixteen, mimed Frank 
Merivale, stands on the edge of Ilickling Broad, 
deeply engaged in thought. At last a grand idea 
strikes him: he rushes up to the house, gets his 
father’s permission to cut down a tree; and then 
laden with axes and ropes, he goes to get the help 
of his friend Jimmy Brett, who lives m. an old- 
fashioned cottage near. The two boys proceed to 
the tree; and after long exertion, have the sarisfoc- 
tiou of seeing tlie tall young larch faU over with a 
crash. Which business over, Jimmy insists <m 
having his curiosity gratified % hefU'ing what is to 
be done with the young larch ; whereupon Frank 
unfolds his great project of building a yacht, a real 
yaclit of their own, with which they might sail aU 
over the broads and on the rivers, and naturalise 
and bird-nest, and enjoy no end of fun. The 
less sanguine Jimmy shakes his wise head; but 
Frank goes on with enthusiasm: ‘ What I propose 
is that we build a double yacht. We will make 
two long pontoons, and connect them by cross¬ 
pieces, on which we can lay a deck. Such a boat 
would not draw more thau a foot of water; and to 
make her sail to windward, we should have a 
drop-keel or centre-board, which we could let 
down or dmw up according to the depth of the 
water. Then 1 think a lug-sail and mizzeu would 
suit her best; aud wc sh.oll build her in old Bell’s 
yaixl, and he will lend us such tools as we have 
not got.’ 

After a long discussion as to the plan and 
estimates of cost, tin; two would-be boat-builders, 
with a view to enlisting his aid, go on to see old 
Bell, H'ho was a bit of a curiosity, uniting the two 
dissimilar trades of tailor and boat-huilder. He 
was a close observer of the habits of animob, and 
could often give odd and useful information; and 
was a great favourite with the boy.s, as indeed 
they were with him. To tliis worthy they make 
known their grand scheme ; and wnile not par¬ 
ticularly sanguine of success, the old man pro¬ 
mised to help as much as possible ; and Frank 
ill his impetuous way, at once begins clearing a 
space for the keel. 

All the spare time is now spent in building 
the yacht; the two being joined by Dick Carlton, 
who being xuther deUcate, was encouraged by 
bis father Sir Richaid to join in the pastimes of 
his two young friends. First of all the pontoons 
are made, these being merely two long wooden 
boxes tapering off to a fine point at each end. 
Laid on the ground side by side, with a space 
of fully time feet between their centrei^ they are 
joined together by strong pieces of wood; while 
the seams arc caulked with tow and a mixture 
of red and white lead, and protected by slips of 
wood nailed along them. The deck is next laid, 
aud ‘neatly finished off round the edges, with a 
bulwark of rope stretched on iron uprights.’ A tiny 
cabin is crect^, in which even the smallest of the 
crew will be unable to stand erect; but^achtsnipu 
have to put up with many discomforts, and indeed 
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a great deal of the pleasure consists in what is 
termed ‘ roughing it,’ so three feet ein inches is con- 


Accordingly by the end of Max, a hatiiiiiouk is 
slung between the two low seat", to serve ns a 


sidcred sufficiently lofty for the grand saloon, third bed ; a gun, butterfly net, fishing materials, 
Two low broad seats are fitted up insiile, which auJ plenty ol provisions, are on boaiil; and 
are also intended to serve as beds, should occasion arranging to meet the seniors at M roxham llridgc, 


drop-keels occupy the B])ace between the pontoons, 


All hands being on the watch, a whole 


and can be raised or lowered with the greatest flock of birds rises from the reeds—water-hens, 
ease. The mast also could be lowered whenever it coots, x%c.; and then a little dnek with a bright, 
might be necessary, in order to allow the boat to chestnut-coloured head .and breast. A teal ; ami 
pBiBS nnder low bridges. the young naturalists, bent on finding its nest. 

To those who are interested in the details of snch spend a long time fruitlessly, hut at Iwigth dis- 
a craft as the Swan, the book furnishes ample cover it in the very centre of the roiid. Large atul 
information (full dimensions and all particulars beautifully lined with leathers, it is found to liold 
being given). Suffice it to say, that after much per- twelve cream-coloured eggs, three of which oui- 
severance and many grave difficulties, our amateur friends apmopriate, and then jjroceed to shove off 
boat-bnUders, thanks to Frank’s energy and skill, the ship. But alas! the Sivan is firmly imbedded 
at length complete their work. The yacht is in the mnd, and refuses to he moved. There was 
paiil^ white; a tender in the shape of a punt is no help for it but to strip, and riDBing the cnift, 
also built; and on a bright May morning all is by using the oars as levers, endeavour to push her 
ready for the launch, which important ceremony olf into deep water; but it is hard work, and the 
is fixed to take place at six o’clock on a Saturday three shew as black (with ooze) as negroes ere it 
morning. The three friends meet in Bell’s yard, is accomplished. At last she is afloat. Without 
eager to send their handiwork upon the smooth waiting to dress, up go the sails, and being a 
glancing waters of the broad. But a name is yet quiet spot where ttiey arc not likely to meet 
wanting. 'Call her the Svnn,’ says Dick, re- in with vessels, they mean to bathe and ilvess 
ipembering Wordsworth’s lines ; ‘ because, like tlie .at leisure. Suddenly, however, a sail appears—n 
swan “on still Saint Mary’s Lake,” she will “float yacht witli a number of people on hoard ! And 
double.”* here wo arc told that its occupants enjoyed a 

The name is hailed with approval. The cere- good laugh at the strange appearance of tlie Swan, 
mony is most successful ; .and soon the craft floats ami-her naked tlioiigh mud-covered crew! Jimmy 
out on the waves, and the three hoys enjoy the rare and Dick take refuge in the cabin ; but poor Frank 


pleasure of sailing in a boat of their very own | 
making. A light wind springs up, which slinrtly i 


who (still garmentless) is steering, dares not leave 
his post; so without further ado, he springs into the 


increases to a pretty stiff breeze, and the Swan water at the stem of the yacht, and holding on 


behaves to perfection, answering her holm so ad¬ 
mirably that the three young .sailors arc as pleased 
[ and proud as possible at the result of their labours. 

And now when fairly afloat, we find that the 
crew have a double object in view; first,a topo¬ 
graphical investigation of the Broad-region; and 
second, the noting of whatever objects of interest 


by the rnddei-, contrives to keep her on her course 
till Jimmy reapjiears witli something thrown over 
him and takes hold of the tiller. Need it be said 
that the three lost no further time in restoring 
them.selve.s to the white man’s usual appearance f 
Heighaui Bridge is reached ; and while the other 
two are engaged iu lowering the mast, Dick pur- 


in natural history the broads might hold. During sues some orange-tip butterflie.s wliich .are among 


a tack the yacht passed over a bed of rushes, the prettiest of the Lepidoptera, and look like a 
displacing a nest or the crested grebe, from which biimdi of red and white rose petals flying through 
a number of the eggs rolled off into the water, the air. Kesuining their progress up the Bure, 
It looked just like a lump of rotting sea-weed; till St Benedict’s Abbey is reached, where it 
and to avoid detection, we are told that the ’oinl was resolved to camp for the night, the Swan is 
covers its with reed.s, so th.at they are scarcely rim into a creek and made fast, 
noticeable : thus strangely does instinct guide to Night comes on, the wind howling drearil}''; 
safety. On nearing home, a heron is disturbed, and nothing to bo seen but stretches of lonely 
which rises slowly, flapping his avings in tlie marshes, fading away into the distance behind 


the prettiest of the Lepidoptera, and look like a 
biiueli of red and white rose petals flying through 
the air. Kesuining their progress up the Bure, 
till St Benedict’s Abbey is reached, where it 
was resolved to camp for the uight, the Swan is 
rim into a creek and made fast. 

Night comes on, the wind howling drearil}''; 


apparently lazy manner peculiar to that bird; but 
on counting, out young friends found that he 
flapped his wings no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty times in a minute ! 


the deserted ruins of the abbey, which occupy 
the foreground. A sense of loneliness is felt, but 
not one of our fre.sh-water tars cares to own it, 
and each tries to assume a cheerfulness he is far 


'The success of the first sail only causes a from feeling. Suddenly an unearthly cry sounds 
desire for more adventure and a longer cruise, from the ruins, and a white form is dimly seen to 
perhaps for three weeks, so that the boys might glide among its broken arches; visions of ghosts, 
fully test the capacities of the Siean, and explore even in this materialistic age, rise unbidden; but 
all the rivers and broads of Norfolk. The consent the phantom after all is but a harmless white owl. 
of the respective fathers is easily obtained ; bat the So fright gives place to laughter ; the lamp' is lit, 
mothers, with their usual fear of danger, are more and .supper is made as cheenul as possible. Sleep, 


and .Slipper is made as cheerfi 


„ , ,. _as possible. Sleep, 

difficult to persuade. Frank, howev'or, arranged however, is eoy. To onr three young fnenos, 
that Uiey should all have a day's sailing, to see nursed in luxurious homes, there is something 
how safe it was ; and choosing a fine bright day rather disturbing in the noise of the waters, the 
with a light breeze, the Swan floated so gaily, that howling of tlie wind, and the wild ciy of the birds, 
ni^ther Mrs Merivalc nor Mrs Brett could find it A loud noise disturbs them, and rushing on deck, 
in their hearts to oppose the scheme. a lielated wherry is seen beating up the river, 




t 
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CRUISTITG ON 


her canvas making a great noise as they turned on 
a new tack. 'J’he men sing out ‘Good-night’ as 
they pass, which is a comforting, homelike greet¬ 
ing, and sleep is attempted once more. Anon a 
patter-patt'T is heard on deck; Frank turns out, 
and sees (t stray coot, wandering about in search 
of the goiid things of life. Looking round he 
spies a stmnge wandering light flitting among the 
marshes ; like a Will-o’-the-wisp it seems here and 
there, ami then appears to vanish for a time. He 
rouses Jimmy and Dick, but neither can suggest 
a solution ; so hastily throwing on some clothes, 
they tfiki! the punt and endeavour to reach the 
light. I Jut it always eludes them; and after a 
fruitless search, they return to bed and court sleep 
more suceessfally than before. 

Morning finds them determined to investigate 
the cause of the light, and while rowing about 
the creek for that purpose, a stihnge bird arrests 
their attention. It is standing on a hillock, and 
is indeed a most peculiar-looking creature, ‘ with a 
body like a thrush, but with lon{? legs, a long bill, 
and staring eyes; a brown tuft of feathers on each 
side of the head, and a large flesh-coloured ruff of 
feathera round its neck.’ While they are watch¬ 
ing the bird, a man seizes and is about to kill the 
ruir (for such it is), when the hoys run forward 
and entreat him to sell it. The man beiug a 
fowler and onljr wanting money, is glad enough 
to make a bargain; and then shews them the nest, 
made of coarse grass, and containing four olive- 
green eggs spotted with brown. 

Hastening to the rendezvous at Wroxham Bridge 
our crew are greeted with; ‘ Well, boys, wo thought 
you were lost.’ ‘ No fear, father,’ answers Frank ; 
‘ the Hwan sails grandly, and we arc liaving no 
end of fun;’ and then to the anxious iiiothers’ 
([uestion as to how they have passed the night, the 
boys unanimously aflirm that they have been 
most comfortable. Not one of them would shew 
even the faintest tip of the white-feather. Sailing 
about on Wroxham Broad, our j'ouiig voyagers 
and their friemls greatly enjoyed its beauty. 
On one side rich woods come down to the 
water’s edge; and on the other, marshes stretch 
for miles and miles, with waving reeds, white 
cotton grasses, and many-colourcd marsh grasses, 
which vary in tint and colour as the wind waves 
them or the cloud-shadows pass over them. 
Taking the punt, they explore a perfect labyrinth 
of dykes and pools, pushing their way among 
water-lilies and arrow-heads, and gathering many 
flowers of every hue; and after such a pleasant 
day, even the ladies are satisfietl with the safety 
of the lads. 

Ibc following day our young friends see an 
unknown broad lying to leeward, and steer the 
Swan up the narrow channel leading to it. On 
goes the boat, regardless of a notice conspicuously 
laced at the entrance, stating that this broad 

elongs to Mr-^ and with the usual finale, that 

‘ All trespassers will be prosecuted.’ All tto is 

known of this Mr-is that he has a big blue 

yacht. It were difficult if not impossible to turn ; 
and as they were in, they might as well take a look 
before leaving. Stolen waters arc sweet, so this 
brood seems fairer than the others, and our youug 
naturalists have a good time of it in exploring its 

many treasures. Hours pass; Mr- and his 

prohibition are entirely forgotten, until first the 
sails of a yacht are seen gliding up the entrance, 
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and then the hull; when behold, it is the 5^ line 
yadit! 

A chase ensues, which ends in tiie capture of 
the Swan; the curious build of which seems to 

have very much puzzled the formidable Mr- , 

who on hearing that the craft is of the boys’ 
own building, is mollified at once, compliments 
them on their skill, and hearing of their love of 
natural history, he presents them with some eggs 
of the pin-tail duck, which rare bird had made its 
nest in one of the ronds. 

Returning to open waters, and skimming along 
the margin of the land, a magnificent butterfly is 
seen sailing along. ‘ It was very large, four inches 
acro.ss the wings, which are of a pale creamy 
colour, barred and margined with blue and black, 
velvety in appearance, and with a well-defined 
tail to each of its under-wings, above which is a 
red spot. This peculiarity of tail dves it the same 
of the swaUow-toil butterfly ; and it is one of the 
most beautiful as well as rarest species,’ The yadrt 
is run ashore; but Dick cm ms^ng too bold,# . 
dash with his net, misses the insect, Frank seiiies 
the net, and gives chase to another which had come 
sailing along. He follows it for a considerable 
distance, and then disappears, crying loudly for 
help. Poor fellow! he had fallen into a bog-hole, 
and was being rapidly sucked down into the mud; 
but preserving calmness, he tells Dick to bring a 
rope, while Jimmy flings him his coat; alas! it 
does not reach him ; and Frank is sinking to the 
shoulders, when Jimmy, in desperation, ao& his 
unmentionables, and Frank holds on by the one 
leg, wliile he manages to keep a ;pisp of the other, 
and so supports his friend tiU, to their great 
relief, Dick appears with the rope. But so tightly 
is Frank stuck in the mud, that it takes a mighty 
effort ou the part of the others to haul him out. 
’This must have been a sad damper, for we find our 
adventurous trio making their way back to the 
Swan silently and thoughtfully—to young bright 
.spirits it being dreadful to be thus brought so near 
to danger and death. Frank, however, had man¬ 
aged to secure the butterfly for his collection, and 
kept it safe in spite of his perilous position ; and 
it was preserved specially us a memento of Ms 
narrow escape. 

As a relief from the monotony of sailing, our 
young friends propose a game of ‘Follow my 
Leader.’ On leaping a hedge, Frank’s foot caught 
the top, and over he fell, right down on a quail’s 
nest, smashing some of the eggs, and wounding 
the mother, a poor ti-embling bird, ‘about eight 
inches long, rather plump, of a gray colour, and 
shaped much like a guinea-fowl.’ A fight between 
a hawk and a weasel next attracts attention; after 
a prolonged struggle, the hawk falls a victim; and 
the boys, ou gaining the spot, carry off botli 
animals, as an interesting adcUtion to their 
museum. 

The wind having risen, the Swam, sails in grand 
style to Yarmouth, where she is mode fast outside 
a row of wherries moored to the quay, while her 
crew go on shore to insect the quaint Dutch- 
looking town, which has been so omen compared 
to a giidiron. Our young voyagm had deteraiined 
ou the morrow to sail up Breydon Water; and off 
they set, notwithstandmg that the gale had in¬ 
creased in severity and the lake was covered with 
crested foam. Not a sail is to be seeti on tbe 
stormy water ; yet the Swan bravely accomplished' 
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the dangerous passage, and with the exception of 
‘shipping’ seas and other unavoidable jnishaps, 
they reached the smoother waters of the Waveney 
in safety. Skimming along for some miles, they 
anchor near Beccles, where a finely wooded bank 
holds out enticement for naturalising. There a 
hawk’s nest is found, and two of the young ones 
are captured, our young friends intending to take 
them horn* and train them for the old English 
sport of falwnry. 

The days and weeks fly quickly, and bring new 
enjoyments and treo-sures ; but we have not space 
even to mention a tithe of the spoils. 

It will be interesting, however, to add that 
when winter bound the broads with ice, our 
young friends hit upon the plan of fastening skates 
to the iStvan, and so propelling her from place to 
place. Raised' on runners like large iron skates, 
and with ordinary skates on each rudder for steer¬ 
ing power, away sped the fiwan over the ice 
after the manner of ice-ships in Canada; until the 
return of milder weather restored her to the waves 
—bringing to her owners new stores oi' information 
with each cruise. 

Although it is not given to every boy to be one 
of such a merry crew ns that of the Swan, or to 
have opportunity for adventures such as those so 
gmjdiically pictured in this volume, .still there are 
many who, possessing certain opportunities, pass 
through the world with their eyes metaphorically 
shut. Irrespective, therefore, of the practiciil hints 
for the employment of leisure time, here presented 
to those who are qualified to ])rofit by them, the 
moral lesson taught is, that even in .spots looked 
upon by the great generality of people iis ‘ unin¬ 
teresting,' Nature is lavi.sh of her chanus for tliose I 
who will take the trouble to woo them. 


THE KOOKY BOULDERS OF CORNWALL. 

riLEl* on the lofty peaks of rugged Tors, 

Strewn down the smooth hill-slope and river-side, 
Scattered upon the lone and dreary moors, 

These ponderous mammoth forms for aye abide. 

Their cold gray hue at dawn’s first livid beam 
Is bathed in golden light as hours roll on. 

And all bedecked they glow with purple gleam 
When sunset warns ns that the day is done. 


Some possess virtue—so ’tis even thought— 

To grant release from sickness, woe, and pain 
Whilst other stones such mystic spells have wrought, 
That envious crags have reft themselves in twain I 

Many wore poised by Incantation's charm,!' 

Some by the Giants fiercely have been flung !® 
Others were wielded by some saintly arm,® 

In days when power was great, and faltli was young. 

Wheu midnight shrouds the mountains from our view. 
The phantom Huntsman’s hounds are heard to hay ; 
Unearthly goblins shriek their last adieu. 

While myriad corpse-lights glimmer on their way. 

There stands a group of death-struck impious folki® 
Just as tlicy circled, so they must remain. 

Bound by a stony spell—until awoke 
To judgment in their flesh and blood again. 

Whore dwellers on the ancient wilds have sought 
’Nciith slicltering clefts a refuge and n home, 

Coverts half-built, lialf-han-owcd, they have wrought, 
Closed in above with blocks to form a domc.'^ 

When vivid lightning rends the towering rock,'^ 

And cartlupiakes do the human hciirt appal, 

When lurid fl.'ish vies with convulsive sliiiek. 

The mighty landslip thunders to its fldl! 

And wliile .u-ound the rocks of bill and dale 
Cling wc’rd traditions of the dead ajid lost, 

’?n also is tlicre many a doleful lalo 

Haunting grim boulders on the frowning cojist.’® 

Hard by the scenes where pagan hosts have striven, 
And where their v:ili.‘int chieftains fell, ’tis .s.aid, 
Great mounds arc raised o'er slabs all roughly riven, 
Which serve to guard the ashes of the dead.^^ 

On Long Stones, set erect, brief wonls arc traced,''' 
K.'imes of the mighty, and their noble sires— 

The rncmoi'y of their deeds long .sinte eilaced !— 

In dark oblivion their renown expires. 

Some rude memorials hear the sacred sign 
Whicii shews a Christian has Ijecn laid beneath 
Nor need his relies any gilded shrine 
While the fair wild-flowers gem his native heath. 


As twilight fades, their outlines seem to change. 
And some appear to float on misty sea; 

•’ monsters take new forms, more stninge, 


belated wanderers on the lea. 


On 


^°';htfall, black and dim they rise, 
™’owy depths of gloom and mystery,' 
^ Jke spectral gnomes of giant size,® 
‘‘“'and vague against the boding sky. 

J le 

floods jQ, nodding mass appears,® 

I tierocky battlement so vast; 

jolith itself uprears,^ 

‘ ®I>i(^bco to the angry blast. 


A® 


ovil. 


1 uig about these time-worn stones; 
tom move—at dead of night—they say;® 
iji9tah.iF nil's' Me’and utter troubled moans, 
in their hearts Hts near them wend their way. 




Dotting the pilgrim-tracks acro,sa the moor 

At the Throe-turnings, churchyard, market-place, 
Bouldcr-hcwu symbols, carved in days of yore. 

Did guide the erring, and proclaim God’s grace. 

_W. L 

' The Luxulyan Boulders, &c.—® Helmen Tor, tc.— 
® The Logan Hock, &c.—‘ Tlio Chimney Rock, Ac.—® Tho 
Menabilly Stone, &o.—® The ' Maen-an-tol,’ &c.— ^ The 
Cheese-wring, Ac.—® Giant’s Coit, Devil’s Whetstone, 
&C.— '•* St Kevemo and St Just Stones, &c.—*® The Nine 
Maidens, tho Hurlers, &c.—" Fogous, Bee-hive Huts, 
Oumb’s House, ftc. (Fogous, plund of fogou. A fogou 
is a subterranean retreat built like a dolmen.)—'® King 
Arthur’s Castle on Tintagel precipices and Island, &c.— 
Tho floating stones; wrecks, omens, Aft—Barrows 
inclosing Cromlechs, &c.—'• The ‘ Maen Scryffa,’ &a— 
‘ Long Cross,’ Sio. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY, 

AS IT WAS. 

Thb return of the Arctic E.vpedition to this country 
after many months’ sojourn amid the ice.floes of 
the m 3 'sterions Polar Siea, has once more directed 
public attention to that gallant service which has 
been the glory and safeguard of these islands. 

Though unsuccessful in its main object, the 
voyage to the North has again brought out in high 
relief those admirable qualities which are the 
characteristic of British sailors ; for if devotion 
to duty, courage, skill, and endurance could have 
enabled Captain Nares and his brave companions 
to plant the glorious old meteor flag of Britain 
upon that Ultima Thule of geographers, the 
summit of the earth, it would have been braving 
there the fierce arctic gales at this moment. As 
it is, however, they have written a brilliant page 
for our island story that will not soon be forgotten, 
by carrying forw^, in the face of almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, to the most northerly point 
yet touched by the foot of man, the Union-jack j 
of Old England. 

Whether the royal navy—for we are mainly 
speaking of the service under the crown—will 
maintain its ancient reputation in new circum¬ 
stances, is a matter of serious concern. The glory 
of the service was achieved when ships were of 
wood, and propelled only by the winds. And it 
is perfectly marvellous what was done under these 
conditions by all -the great commanders. Things 
are now greatly changed. Steam-power is relied 
upon, along with huge batteries moved only by 
machine. Ships have become a kind of floating 
factories, depending on the skill of .engineers, and 
involving such an immense attention to minutue 
as to be almost beyond human nature. The pluck 
of the English sailor remains, as is observable from 
the Arctic Expedition; but it is a serious question 
how far pluck and the most brilliant seamanship 
in a commander will be able to perform deeds like 
those recorded in our naval annals. Before, how¬ 
ever, enterii^ on speculations regarding the future 
(wHch we ^mall do in a subsequent paper)^ we 


propose at present to recall to the lUemoTy of our 
readers a few of the naval deeds performed in past 
times. 

The British navy may be said to date the eom- 
mencement of its fame from the days of Elizabeth, 
when, under the command and guidance of such 
eminent sailors and navigators os Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins, it 
accomplished the destruction of Spain’s mighty 
but over-ambitious fleet. Up to this period, how¬ 
ever, very little information can be gleaned as to 
the kind of men who manned our ships, but the 
principal nurseries of the navy were the towns 
and villages that lined the coasts. This was hut 
natural, seeing that these places were constantly 
exposed to the fierce attacks of pirates and 
maraudere of every description. Many of the 
common sailors were natives of Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, two counties that have always possessed a 
race of men as renowned for their strength and 
courage as they are remarkable for their nautical 
skill. 

In former days deeds of daring were of frequent 
oocuvrenco amongst the English seamen, and may 
be found duly noted in the chronicles of the pmod, 
though no reward or incentive to couragS, except 
(in rare instances) a small sura of money, was ever 
bestowed upon the humble heroes. It iz recorded, 
for instance, in an old tome which gives the details 
of the various encounters that took place between 
the English fleet and the Spanish Armada, hOw a 
common sailor named Hampton leaped &om the 
English admiral’s ship on to the deck of a Spanish 
galleon which had run alongside, and although he 
was immediately surrounded by her fierce-lookiug 
crew, gallantly maintained his ground' ur.til the 
grappling-irons were thrown and the Spaniard was 
held fast in the death-grip of the Briton. In the 
struggle he had succeeded in killing three men 
and wounding tw^ officers, and the moment assist¬ 
ance reached him he dashed forward to the mast 
and hauled down the Spanish ensign. For this 
heroic act the brave fellow received the sum of 
‘three pounds!’ j •. 

In the year 1642 we find the officers and men 
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of the English navy ded^ing that they were 
Xeadjr with thoir lives and fortaines to defend and 
maintain ‘ the gloiy of £k)dthe purity of that 
religion wM^ is most agreeable to the. Word of 
God; the hoBOifl^ freeddm, and preservation of his 
Majesty; the privileges of parliament, and the 
liberty of *016 eabject' This oath did not, how¬ 
ever, ptevenj^ them &om espousing the Parliamen¬ 
tary cause in that great struggle which ended in 
the death of the sovereign they had sworn to pre¬ 
serve, and the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
At this period many sons of noble families served 
as common soldiers and sailors, and even the great 
Monh’ (afterwards Duke of Albemarle, an admiral 
and general too) once served as a private soldier 
in the fleet. ' 

Many signal instances of the courtage and devotion 
of the En^sh sailor occurred during the later wars 
with the Dutch; but as we have no space to record 
them herej we must pass on to that more glorious 
period of our naval history when the greatest 
sailor the world has ever seen, first breathed the 
air of heaven within our sea-girt isle. During the 
century which intervened between Monk and 
Nelson the navy was subjected to varying fortunes, 
but was ever engaged in doing good service for 
England in all parts of the world. 

Compared with the monstrous armaments of 
these days, the fleet which existed in the year 
when Nelson was bom (1758) was astonishingly 
small and weak, for it numbered no more than 
two hundred and nine vessels, manned by about 
forty thousand seamen—the annual cost of the 
whole not exceeding five millions. To recruit 
these ships, however, all kinds of tyrannical 
measures were resorted to, the worst of which 
was the ahominable system of the press-gang, by 
which the unwary citizen was liable to be 
entrapp^ and sent to sea against his will. This 
nefarious business was carried on to a very great 
extent, each ship, when below its complement, 
having the power to send oat its own press-gang ; 
and numerous were the deeds of cruelty and 
oppression to which such a wretched system gave 
rise. The. spread of enlightenment during the 
present century has naturally put an end to this 
state of things; and at this moment England pos¬ 
sesses a fleet manned by between eighty and ninety 
thousand sailors, who have voluntarily chosen a 
seafaring life as their profession. 

In those days of press-gangs it was not to be 
wondered at that a cruel tyranny should have been 
practised by most of the oflicers upon those who 
were subordinate to them, and the. consequences 
were the mutinies at Spitheod and the Note. The 
British sailor began to feel that it was time his 
splendid services to his country were rewarded 
with something better than the * cat-o’-nine-tails,’ 
and the blows and kicks of thofe whose lives were 
daily, nay hcmrly at his marcy, and he resented 
the iUrtreatment in his own when it grew 

doo had to be home any longer. But even in this 
•ad hour of his history Ja^’s heart was in the 


I right place, and in the midst of revenge, he 
exhibited a chivalrous love of justice and &ir-play 
which redounded highly to his credit • 

At Spitheod the crew of the London mutinied, 
and Atoirel Colpoys gave the ordmr to the marines 
to fire down the hatch'^ays. The death of some of 
their comrades so enraged the mutineers that they 
rushed upon deck, aud would have,made short 
work of the officers (indeed the rope was already 
round the neck of one), when the admiral, stepping 
forward, told the men that it was he who ^ve the 
orders to fire, and that those orders came from the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The rope was token off 
the officer’s neck instantly, and the admiral was 
requested to produce his orders. After a little 
delay he did so, and handed them to the .leading 
mutineers, who instantly retired to deliberate on 
the question. They decided that the admiral only 
oheym his orders in doing what he had.done, and 
permitted him and the other officers to leave the 
sliip unharmed. The mutineers, however, although 
they permitted their officers to escape witli their 
lives, forfeited their own, as they were afterwards 
condemned to he hanged at the mast-head. 

A sketch of the British navy, however brief we 
may make it, would be incomplete without some 
mention of the life and services of that incom¬ 
parable commander and matchless sailor, Horatio 
Viscount Nelson, together with a few instances of 
deeds of daring performed by the brave se&men 
tlmt served under him. 

■ Brought up in a rough manner upon that clement 
which was the cradle of his fame, and in the midst 
of wars and rumours of wars. Nelson’s boyhood 
was passed in sheer bard work, which nought but 
an enthusiastic love of his profession could have 
enabled his weak and emaciated frame to bear. 
Yet to him is due England’s proud place as mistress 
of the seas. His life stands out clear and bright 
upon her annals as a noble example of self-sacrifice 
and unremitting devotion to duty—an example 
which cannot be too often placed before the youth 
of Britain. A stranger to fear and a strict disci¬ 
plinarian, he was yet generous to a fault, and as 
sensitive as a woman. 

His form was of the manliest beauty v 
His words were kind and soft; 

Faithful below he did his duty. 

It is related of him that he never allowed cor¬ 
poral punishment to be inflicted upon a seaman, 
except when it was made clear to him that it 
could not possibly be avoided, and immediately on 
signing the sentence he would bury his face in his 
hands and weep like a child. 

Perfect sailor and brave man, he was ever the 
high-minded hero, and was beloved by his officers 
and idolised by his men, inasmuch that they were 
ever willing and ready at any moment to ue for 
his sake. As an instance of this, it may he men¬ 
tioned that when the Theseus, n vessel which had 
been in the mutiny at the Non, joined his fleet 
abroad, Nelson, who had just beeu appointed 
admiral, shified his flag to her, in order 
nothing should be done to tamper with the danger; 
ons temper of the men. One morning, very shortly 
after he had done eo, a piece, of paper signed on 
behtdf of all the ship’s company, wm o^ped on 
the qnarter-deck, b^ing the ftflldwi^ Wpida: 
‘Success attend Admiral Nelson!' wod bless 
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Captain Miller! We will shed every drop of Hood 
in oar veim to mpport them, and the name of the 
Theuw shall he immortalised as high as her aap- 
tain’s! ’ 

One of the mew of this ship, a sailor named John 
Sykes, was appointed coxswain to the admiral’s 
hmt; and when Nelson, with a boat’s crew of only 
ten men, made a night attack on some Spanisn 
gun-boats in Cadiz harbonr, this man actually 
saved the life of his great commander twice by 
waging off with his cutlass bloae aimed at the 
adinirt^ and at last interposed his own head to 
receive a deadly blow directed at Nelson’s life. 
Had Sykes lived, Nelson had determined to make 
him a lieutenant, for he declared that the man’s 
manner and conduct was such that nature must 
have intended him to be an officer and a gentle¬ 
man. 

The honour of the British flag is so dear to an 
English sailor, that he has in many instances risked 
life itself to prevent the grand old piece of bunt¬ 
ing from becoming the ‘property’of the enemy. 
In one notable instance an attack was made on 
some shore batteries, and a force of marines and 
sailors had been landed for the purpose. Having 
found, however, that it was useless to sacrifice a 
number of valuable lives in an attempt which had 
no apparent chance of success, oiders were given 
fur a retreat to the boats. At the lost moment it 
was observed that a boat’s flag, which had been 

E lanted on a garden-wall, as a signal to .the ships, 
ad been left behind. A volunteer was instantly 
called for to fetch the flag (which ivas w'aving 
defiantly on the breeze right in front of the 
enemy's works), and a hero presented himself in 
the person of a boatswain named M’Donald. This 
intrepid fellow went coolly back in the midst of a 
heavy fire, seized the flag, waved it above his head, 
and then carried it safely down to the boat^ where 
he was received with three hearty rounds of cheer- 
ing by his comrades ; and on the boats reaching the 
ships the rigging of each vessel was manned in his 
honour. 

In these glorious days it was more a question 
of men than ships; yet hod England possessed 
one-half of her present fleet, she might have been 
‘the sole arbiter of the world’s destinies. Nelson 
was the type of a true British sailor; and no finer 
tableau cau be imagined, or one more gratifying 
to the pride of an ancient maritime race, than that 
scene on board of the Spanish shix) San Josef, 
when the great Englishman, having captured the 
vessel after exclaiming, ‘Westminster Abbey or 
victo^,’ received on the quarter-deck of the 
Spanish admiral’s ship the swords of its officers. 
Behind him stood an old sailor of tiie Agamemnon, 
whom Nelson knew, and this man received the 
Spaniards’ swords from the admiral and coolly 
bundled them up under his arm like so many 
sticks of wood, and within gunshot of twenty-two 
sail of the enemy’s line. 

Nelson’s geneiori^ and indomitable courage were 
contagious, and made a hero of every man and boy 
in Hs fleet At Aboukir he received what was 
bought to be a mortal wound over the only eye 
whicn he had left; and when he was removed to 
the cockpit, the surgeon immediately Mt poor 
sailor he was attending, to wait on his ^tinguished 
commander; but Nelson, though himself still in 
the hour of supreme pain, waved the doctor away : 
‘ No,’ said he calmly; ‘ I will take my turn with 


my brave fellows.’ Nor would he suffer tk© tWwad 
to be touched until all who had bfeen preyfow^ 
wounded wem attended to. 

On the blowing up of the French sH^ Orient at 
the some battle, the British sailors dragged all. the 
drowning ^nchmen w^ithia reach into the port¬ 
holes' of the English ships. In ^ia act of humanity 
in the midst of the carnage caused by" war, they 
had been preceded, however; by their great captain, 
who, notwithstanding his wound, on nearing that 
the French admiral’s vessel was on fire, rushed 
from the cockpit to the deck, astonishing eveiy- 
body by his sudden appearance, and ordered the | 
boats to the ‘ assistance of the enemy.' 

A Bidlor standing near Nelson suddenly recog¬ 
nised in the sea, just beneath the bolwarks of the 
ship, the face of a Frenchman who had treated 
him kindly while a prisoner of war in France, and 
without the slightest hesitation, be leaped into the 
water and seized hold of the drowning man. The 
lives of both would have been saorifieed, had not 
Nelson, who had witnessed the brave act (Without 
knowing the motive which prompted it), directed 
one of the boats to the spot. 

Acts of bravery and devotion to duty were of 
course not wanting on the side of the enemy. 
Captain Casablanca hod been wounded by a 
splinter, and when the fire broke out, his son, a 
hoy of ten years, refused to enter the boats into 
which the men were crowding, but stayed beside 
his wounded father, and with the help of one of 
the officers, when the fire advanced, the father and 
the boy got on to a floating mast. They were seen 
there just before the Orient blew up, but most 
have sunk immediately afterwards. 

At Copenhagen, Nelson, wishing to communicate 
with one of the ships which had grounded in Hie 
shallow water, asked for a volunteer who was 
willing to undertake the task. A dozen sailore 
stepped forward to do his bidding. One was 
chosen; and this man, named Trouoridge, swam 
the distance between the two vessels notwithstand¬ 
ing the storm of shot and shell which fell into the 
sea on all sides of him. He was rewarded for his 
brave act by the personal thanks of his great 
commander, who shook hands with him, and mode . 
him a handsome present. 

When Sidon was captured by Sir Charles 
Napier, an incident took place which was ^lecially 1 
mentioned in his despatches. A party of stdlois 
were landed to act against the town in conjunction 
with an Austrian force, and the English flag was' 
intrusted for a few moments to the care of a sailor 
named Hunk It could not have been given into 
better hands, for the man was a hero, and ^ectly 
the order to advance was made. Hunt, jeedmis oi 
his country’s honour, and seeing the Austrian fla^ 
bearer hastening forward, ran a race witK the 
latter, and succeeded, after a desperate atniggle, 
and in the midst of a terrible atom q£ shot, in 
planting the Uniou-jack ^si upon the ramparts 
of the city. He afterwards received a commission 
for his brave and patriotic act. 

When that splendid victorv at Trafalgar was 
gained, and pmd for at sueh a tetrihle prioe, 
Britain may be said to have been in the zenUfa of 
her glory. Neither betore nor since has England 
held such a high . nljtce in the councils ^ the 
world. Trafalgar indeed, ail her owp ; there, 
were no allies, no assistance of any kind, but 
simply her own beloved ‘ wooden wi^’ and her 
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4nvineible sailorg. The celebrated signal which 
Nelson ran up to his mast-head at the coiqnience- 
ment of the action has become a household phrase j 
wherever the English luiguage is spoken; and 
wherever, in any part of the globe, danger is to 
be met or honour won for Britain, the greatest 
incentiTo to courage and duty in the breast of an 
Englishman Is the raowledge that ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty.' 

At this bt^le a sailor named Berryman, anxious 
to be the .first on board the enemy’s ship Santii- 
tirm Trinidad, instead of boarding her in the 
usual manner, leaped through the quarter-gallery 
window, and found himself face to tace with the 
Spanish ofiicers in council. They fired (point-* 
blank at him, but he was not hit, and he dashed 
right through their midst, and rushing to the 
deck instantly began hauling down the Spaniards’ 
flag. He Bucceetled in his brave though rash deed, 
but it cost him his life. 

Owing to the feet that the French and Spanish 
fleets were completely crushed at Trafalgar, no 
foreign country has ever since been enabled to 
defy the power of England upon the sea, and 
the principal duty of the British navy has now, 
for more than half a century past, been the pro¬ 
tection of English commerce on the great ocean 
highway, and the suppression of the slave-trade. 

This peaceable duty was, however, broken 
during the Crimean War, when England’s sailors 
once more exhibited the old spirit, but failed to 
gain the opportunities for distinguishing them¬ 
selves which fell to the lot of their predecessors. 
The Russion fleet was always pruiient enough to 
keep beneath the cover of stone walls, and when 
these failed at length to protect it, sooner than 
risk the loss of a battle, its commanders sunk it 
beneath the waters of the Black Sea. Wh.at the 
sailors could not do at sea, however, they did on 
land; for instance, one gallant fellow, berguson, 
gained that noblest of all distinctions, the Victoria 
Cross, for seizing a live-shell in his hands and 
flinging it over the parapet of the battery occn])ied 
by the Naval Brigade; thus saving many lives 
at the risk of his own. 

In the face of all obstacles, the navy rendered 
excellent service on several occasions, notably 
at the bombardment of Sevastopol, which it 
soon made too warm to hold the Russian army. 
T^e old Agamemnon went right in beneath the 
Muscovite batteries, without, however, ettecting the 
desipid result. She was led into position by an 
English merchantman, whose captain volunteered 
to take the soundings of the harbour os the two 
vessels advanced; and this he succeeded in accom- 
plishifig under a heavy fir^ which struck down all 
his crew but one—he being wounded himself— 
and crippled the gallant little ship. 

The officers and crew of the Agamemnon exhib¬ 
ited the same noble spirit and stern devoted ness to 
duty which impelledNelson at Copenhagen, when 
told that the admiral was signalling a retreat, to 
place his glass to his blind eye, and give orders to 
nail his colours to the mast. ‘ Thank God, 1 have 
done my duty! ’ exclaimed England's darling hero, 
as he lay bleeding to death for her sake in the hour 
of his greatest triumph; and we may thank God 
too t^t England may ever r^ assured, when the 
Jbour of^ danger comes andjS war-clouds break 
‘ over her shores, that her Shs will be found at 
tfeeir posts, true and steadfast as of yore, guarding 


from dishonour, as Nelson and his brave seamen 
did, the flag that has * braved a. thousand yean 
the battle and the breeze,' and -shewing to an 
aBtouished and admiring world that ‘ the pa& of 
duty is the way to glory.’ 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONa 

CHAPTER Xm—A EBVEIiATIOH. 

I WAR saying a few words to the housekeeper, when 
one of the maids came running in to tell me that 
Miss Farrar w'anted me in the green room immir^ 
diately. ‘ I am afraid Miss Farrar is taken suddenly 
ill, or somethin'; serious has happened. Miss; for 
she could hardly speak, and tola me to beg you 
not to delay a moment.’ 

Lilian ill! I hastened up-stairs as fast as my 
feet would carry me. It was the room in which 
her father had died, and it had been shut up ever 
sinca 1 had advised her to have it opened and 
the furniture changed, in order to destroy painful 
associations ; and she had at length yielded to my, 
persuasions. But we decided that she and I were 
first to give a last look through the cabinet before 
it was removed, she having resolved to keep that 
one memento of her father in her own room. She 
had gone on, and I was only waiting to give some 
instructions to the housekeeper before following 
her. 

I found her standing near the cabinet, which 
was open, with her eye.s fixed upon a paper 
.she held iu her hand, and looking as though she 
had been suddenly turned to stone. Quietly and 
quickly closing the door, and turning the key in 
the lock, I went towfu-ds her. 

‘What is it, Lilian V 

Without a word, she put the paper into my 
hands, then knelt down before her father's chair, 
buiying her face in her hands. I knelt down 
beside her, and pa-ssing my arm round her waist, 
turned ray eyes upon the paper. 

I was iu a mea.sure picparcd for some kind of 
calamity. But this! I read the lines slowly 
through a second lime : 

I, Jacob Farrar, take Lucr Reed as my lawful 
wife, on this twelfth d.ay of January 183D, at this 
place, Dunkol'l, Perthshire, iu the presence of the 
undersigned witneifecs. 

PosALB Grey, Shepherd. 

Peter Foiibe% Hostler. 

The date I knew to be three years previous to 
Mr Farrar’s marriage with Lilian’s mother; and 
with that knowledge, something else broke upon 
me. 1 myself bad left that paper in the recess of 
the cabinet from which I had taken the letters and 
little packet. I could even recollect having had 
a moment’s hesitation as to whether I shoulu take 
it or not, when I lifted the papers which lay upon 
it; but it looked so insignificant, merely like a pwee 
of blank paper folded together, that I let it remain. 
From the moment my eyes fell upon its contmits 
I recognised that it was of vital importance to 
Lilian. Not a moment's doubt as to its geauiae- 
ness entered my head. Mr Farrar’s anxiety to have 
those papers destroyed was too vividly impressed 
upon my mind. 

But my fear of what that paper might hpport, 
and my love for Lilian notwitlutan^ng, T^rongly 
resented his having endeavoured to make .me au 
instrument to destroy it. 
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‘ me, Maiy!’ 

Imapniiig that she was speaking in grief, instead 
of jov, 1 offered up a mrattal prayer for strength 
to help her in the right wa^, tnen drew her head 
on to my shoulder. ‘I will, Lilian.’ 

‘You think it is true J* the whispered, dinging 
to me. 

As it happened, we had been lately reading 
about a mnoh-talked-of will case, in which a meat 
deal depended upon the claimant being able to 
prove a Scotch marriage; and both Lilian and I 
^d taken sufficient interest In the question to 
read up the evidence. We were therefore the 
more starred by the discovery of the paper, and 
more ready to believe in its genuineness than we 
might otherwise have been. 

* I think there may be some possibility that it is 
enuine, Lilian,’ T hesitatingly replied ; grieved as 
was to say it, giving her my real opinion. 

‘ Ah, Mary, be glad with me! ’ she ejaculated, 
to my intense surprise; for 1 still did not per¬ 
ceive what was in her mind. ‘How could his 
*^'child have doubted him! ’ She rose exultant, 
adding with glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes : 
* Can I ever be thankful enough for his sake ! 
No more shame for me! Be glad witli me, 
Mtay* 

‘ I will, dear,’ I returned, still a little bewildered 
at her joy, ‘when—when I am quite sure there 
are good grounds for being glad.’ 

‘Grounds! Do not you think it is genuine?’ 
she asked eagerly. ‘ Look at the dates—and names 
too.’ 

‘ Yes ; I think—perhaps it may prove so. The 
signatures are in tfifferent handwntings: it cer¬ 
tainly looks like a genuine document,' 1 said 
stupidly ; ‘ but ’- 

‘There must be no “ buts! ” Don’t you see, d ear 
slow darling that you are, this proves PajMi to have 
been an honourable gentleman, and takes the 
shame of his wrong-doing from his child? Was 
not my shame greater than hers, if he had wronged 
her mother?’ 

I saw now. But I saw ton that another thing 
of terrible import to herself had not occurred 
to her. After a few moments’ reflection, I said : 

‘ Will you wait here five minutes for mo, Lilian ? 
I must send off a letter I have written, to save the 
next post; but I will he hack in five minutes.’ 
I reaUy had a letter to send—an order to a Lon¬ 
don tr^esman, which the housekeeper wished to 
he attended to ; but I should not have thought of 
it at that moment, had 1 not been seeking about 
in my mind for an excuse for leaving her a short 
time. 

She looked not a little surprised; but replied: 

‘ Of course I will wait, if you wish it, Mary.’ 

‘ Promise me, Lilian—promise me that you will 
not leave this room until I return ? ’ 

She gravely promised; and I hastened fcom the 
room and down-stairs, my pulse beating tumul¬ 
tuously. Hurriedly throwing the letter on to the 
hall table, I turned into the morning-room, where 
Marian Beed was practising a new song. I was 
80 &r fortunate as to find her too much occupied! 
to notice my agitation, which must, I think, have 
been very evident in my face. I found it difficult 
enough to command my thoughts, much more the 
expi!8a8i6& of *my face. She did not notice my 
entrance into tiie room, and that gave me a few j 
momenta to gather courage and decide how II 


eoold best lead up to the subject 1, wuried to 
mtr^uce. I could think of no better way. &an 
puling a direct question. Catching up a {ueoe 
of Lilian’s dainty embroidery, whitsh lay in her 
work-basket, and patting in a few random stitebea 
in the hope that it might appear as if the idea had 
suddenly occurred to me whilst 1 sat working, ,1 
asked: ‘I suppose you have no recollection of 
your mother. Miss Reed! Had she dark hair and 
eyes like your own—have you heard ?’ 

‘Ma? 0 yes; I recollect Ma "perfectly well, 
Miss Haddon. Her eyes were just a shade lighter 
than * — ■ 

‘Some people have such wonderful memories. 

I have heard of people recollecting things which 
occurred when they were quite babie%’ I put in; 
trying to speak lightly, as 1 dragged the needle 
through and through, to the utter destruction of 
Lilian’s delicate work. 

‘ But 1 wasn’t a baby when Ma died, yon. know.’ 

‘About two years old, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; I was over five when Ma died, Miss 
Haddon.’ 

‘You must he mistaken, 1 think. I recollect 
your aunt saying that you were quite young— 
almost a baby,’ I returned, bringing the words out 
slowly and heavily. 

‘ Well, five is almost a baby, isn’t it!’—turning 
on the music-stool to look at me. 

‘ Blit 1 think you must be mistaken in fancying 
yon were as old as five. You could not have been 
much over two years and a half, or three—perhaps 
three,’ I pleaded. If what I feared was true, was 
I not pleading for the good name of Lilian's 
mother 7 

‘Well, I do think I ought to he allowed to 
know best about that. Miss Haddon. I am over 
twenty, and Ma has been dead fifteen years.’ 
Then she added, with what was meant for satire: 

‘ But if I can’t he believed about it, there 'a the 
register of my birth and Ma’s death to be found, I 
suppo.se; and it may not be all stories on her 
tombstone, which I must say Pa spared no expense 
about It’s in the churchyard at Highgate, where 
Ma was staying for change of air when she died, if 
you would like to go and see it’ 

I folded the spoiled work carefully together, 
methodically replacing it in the basket, hrst square, 
then comer-wise, as I tried to gather up _ my 
scattered wits and prepare my face for Lilian’s 
eyes again. Fortunately, Marian Beed flattered 
herself that she had for once succeed^ in putting 
Mary Haddon down, and was in spirits accord¬ 
ingly, singing away at the top of her voice again. 

I quitted the room, and slowly made my way to 
the green chamber, where Lilian was waiting for 
me. 

‘ Well, Mary!’ she ejaculated, taming a smiling 
happy face towards me as I entered;‘have you 
come to set your prisoner free, madam V 

‘Yes,’ I replied, stupidly gazing at. her. 

‘ What makes you look at me uke that, Mary!’ 

‘ How do I look ?’ I replied, with an attempt at a j 
smile. ■ ," . i 

But her fears were aroused. ‘la it anything 
’about this ?’ she anxiously aske^ looking down at , 
/the paper in her hand, and thepinto my face. 

/ ‘1—I have been thinking the mattex over, 
'Lilian, and—^I should like to ai^ some* one’s 
advice.’ ' •• 

‘ Some one’s advice ?—About this, dear ?’ turning 
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it over in her hand, and then giving a wondering 
lo<dc at me. 

‘ I mean aa to ita gennineneas, Lilian.’ 

'I do not xmdenSand. These names am plain 
enou^, and pon tSioi^ht jost now 

'On, anj cme m^t have written these names 
without the docomoat being a landing one,’ 1 said, 
eatchingatany hone. ‘To be legal, it must have 
been t^ied th Scotland, you know; and these is no 
proof &at it waf.’ 

' Bat you hopo—Maiy, do not you hope that it is 
genainef 

‘I do not quite know what to hope, dearie,’ I 
seized, with a would-be careless air. 

In her utter unconsciousness of the causa of my 
uneasiness, she could not account for my want of 
evmpathy, looking at me in some surprise. Then, 
alter a few moments’ silence, she said in a low 


neornly 

rinhtea’ 


Mot once did it occur to her that it might be at 
the expense of her own mother. How she would 
act when the whole truth broke upon her, remained 
to be. seen. I could not tell her whilst there 
seemed a thread of hope to cling to ; and I tried to 
penuade myself that luy fears as to the genuine¬ 
ness of that paper might yet prove to have been 
groundless. 

' 1 think the best plan will be for me to write 
to Mr Wentworth, and ask him to advise and assist 
uSj Lilian. He will be able to ascertain whether 
this is a bond fide document, and represents a real 
marriage or not And until that is done, I strongly 
advise you to say nothing about having found the 
paper.’ 

'Dear Mary, do you think there is so much 
necessity for secrecy about it ?’ 

'I do indeed, Lilian.' Then, seeing that she 
still demurred (it seemed to her only natural and 
right at once to make known tlie discovery of the 
paper, be the consequences what they might), I 
added, diplomatically : ' I think it would be wiser 
not to raise Marian’s hopes until you are quite sure 
they will not be disappointed. It is a case in 
which disappointment might be very terrible for 
her.’ 

‘ Yes j of course it would: I did not think of 
that You are quite rij^t, dear cautious old 
darling that yon are; and 1 will obey you, though 
1 do not myself fear disappointment.’ 

'Tlien it is understood that for the present it 
is to go no further ; and I will at once write to 
Mr Wentworth, inclosing him a copy of this;’ 
taking the paper iriim her reluctapt fingers. 

'You iWll be very careful of it, Mary? Be- 
collect how much depends’— 

‘0 yes; it will ne safe enough,’ I hurriedly 
replied, only anxious to make my escape before 
she could change her mind. 


possession, I very quickly had my nerves nndeir 
command, and was ready for business, sitting down 
to write my letter with a clear head and firm] 
Jumd: 1 

*Mt doab Me Westwobth— In looking throng^ 
a cubing of her father’s, Lilian just now foun^ 
the original of the paper which I liave copied, any 
^ She sees in it only the vindicarion o] 
*Mariau’s mother, and rejoices accordingly. Un¬ 
known to Lilian, I have questioned Manan as to 


her sge when her mother died. She insists that 
she was over five years eld, and' tl^ bar 'inodier 
has been dead only fifteen yean, if this be so, 
and this document is genuine, it is not Jifarista't 
mother who has been wronged; .and the 
will be righted at the expense of our Idliaa. You 
and I know that right will be done,-be the cost 
what it may to her. I need not say cm wh^ side 
my sympathies are. I have not much hope; but 
hasten to send the paper for your consideration, 
and beg yon to act for her,. Please go first to 
Marian’s aunt, Mrs Pratt, Green Street, l8lingtoa|i 
and make sure about the dates of Marian’s uuHK 
and her mother’s death before yon take meaau^ 
to prove the validity of the marriage. I do not 
apologise for asking this of you. To do our best 
for Lilian is a real privilege to you and me, and 
1 know that it is. not necessary to beg you to. lose 
no time,’ 

A telegram was handed to me that night at 
tea-time—' Robeet Wentworth to Mibb Hsddon 
—Letter received, and I am at work.’ 1 shewed it 
to Lilian, who returned it to me with a nod andik 
smile. 

Dear old Mrs Tipper looked somewhat surprised 
and Marian curious; but surprised and curious 
they had to remain. Meantime the suspense was 
terrible to me; I was so restless and unlike my 
ordinary self, that I could do nothing, even in the 
way of occupying-only my fingers. In my dis¬ 
comfort 1 was impolitic enough to offend Marian 
Reed as I had not yet done. The very sight of 
her irritated me, and her imperfections seemed 
more glaring than ever. I think 1 should have 
grudged allowing her credit for having a single 
good quality. A very slight event brought my 
indignation to a climax. 

I ‘ That is Lilian's box,’ I sharjily exclaimed, os 
she turned the key in a little Indian box on one 
of the tables, and was taming over the contents. 

‘ I want some more of that parse-eilk she gave 
me yesterday to finish this chain with,’ she care¬ 
lessly replied, os she continued her search roughly, 
or it seemed roughly to me in the frame of mind 
I was just then, turning over Lilian’s dainty little 
belongings. I was enough to take the box 
from beneath hor«hands and l^k' it and fake the 
key out I am ashamed to ^y that 1 was even 
conscious of feeling some little gratification at 
arousing her anger. 

‘Well, I never! that’s a polite thing to dol’ 
she angrily ejaculated." 

It was a very ..polish thing to do; and on 
reflection, I knew jthat it was; but for a moment 
it was very plenSaht, and 1 persuaded myself that 
it WM. aliaoft necessary as a safety-valve to my 
Bple^—prevent a more decided exhlbitioii <H 
feelings. 

... .'When presently lilJan entered the room, Marian 
inquired in an injured tone why she was not ner>- 
mitted to take a little more of the silk wh^ Bad 
been so freely given yesterday. 

Lilian lookM surprised. ‘ Iheia is not the 
slightest reason why you should sot^’ lAe re^Uad, 
unconsciously taking the box up icova where X had 
placed it, and begginn Marian to help herselL 


placed it, and begging Marian to help herselL 
‘ Thank you, dear. I knew you Would not be 
ill-natuied,’^said Marian, with a toss of the hmd 
and triumphant glance towards me, as placed 
the box upon her lap and recommenced rummaging. 
1 was rightly pimished for my little ddsplay of 
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tamper; although I vaa aware that Marian would 
noteonsidei my punishment sufficient. It was an 
offence to he looked over for the time, but not 
forgotten as a thing foigiven. However, as Bobert 
Woitworth affirms, it may just os well tiiat 1 
should be occasionally taken down a little; and 
my lesson did me some service in the way of 
making me more careful for the future. 


THE GOOD TEMPLAES. 

Wbo has not heard of the Good Templars, and 
the wonderful success of an Order which bids fair 
to rival Freemasonry, and is already established 
as an Institution in the country? The history of 
an organisation which, within a few years, has 
enrolled within its ranks some two hundred 
. thousand persons in England alone, con scarcely 
be without interest, even to those who may sym¬ 
pathise but riightly with its object or its method 
*of operation. 

The almost universal desire to see some more 
efficient means adopted to check our national 
curse, intemperance, and to promote true sobriety 
among the people, must be our excuse for believ¬ 
ing that every reader of this Journal will care to 
know something about the rise and progress of this 
remarkable movement. We propose, therefore, to 
give our readers a brief sketch of the history and 
principles of the Independent Order of Qood 
Templars, the members of which are all pledged 
to personal abstinence from all intoxicating drink, 
and who are also associated together with the 
avowed object of promoting the ultimate and uni¬ 
versal suppression of the liquor traffic, on the 
ground that its continuance is incompatible with 
the social and moral well-being of the community. 

Qood Templary took its rise in the state of New 
York as long ago as the year 1851; and its rami- 
iicBtions spread far and wide throughout the 
Canadian Dominimi, where our troops founded a 
branch called the ‘Templar Sons of Mars.’ But 
it was comparatively unheard of in this country 
until 1868. A year or two earlier, a young man 
named Joseph Malins had left Birmingham to settle 
in Philadelphia, where he became connected with 
the Order. For domestic reasons, Mr Malins was 
compelled to return to England; and having, soon 
after his return, conceived the idea that Good 
Templary was capable of being made exceedingly 
usefiri in his native country, he resolved to do Us 
best to establish a ‘ lodge ’ in Birmingham; which 
was accomplished with considerable difficolty on 
the September 1868. It was uphill work, for 
so slow were tbe teetotalers of England to welcome 
the American importation, that twelve months of 
hard work saw only four ‘lodges’ formed, the 
total membership not exceeding a hundred 
persons. 

The second year of the new society was also 
one of slow progress; but Mr Malins, who had 
now become,^ Grand Worthy Chief 'Templar of 
England, and to which post ^ of honour he is 
annually re-elected, never diespaired of ultimate 
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Buccess, and with the usual characteristic poneve- 
rance an Englishman, ‘kept pe^png owny’ untE 
his end was attained. • 

'At the lost annual meeting of the supreme 
governing body in England, it was reported ^ 
on the Ist May 1875 there were three tiiouatiid 
five hundred and seventy ‘ lodges,’ containing one 
hundred and six thousand eight hundred end 
twenty-five male; and sixty-one thousand rix hun¬ 
dred female members; or a total of one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty-five; which has now increased to more 
than two hundred thousand members. These 
statistics, however, do not include Scotland, 
Ireland, and Walea 

Having thus stated the numerical strength of ! 
the Order, we will fornish a brief outline of the 
principles which form the basis of its government. 

Every candidate for membership must give a' 
solemn pledge of total abstinence from all intoxi¬ 
cating drink, together with a promise to do all in 
his power to promote the cause of temperance; 
another clause in the obligation being, that he will 
not only take no part in knowingly injoring a 
fellow-member, but will, if he is in distress, grant 
him such assistance as will enable him to tide ' 
over his difficulties. In this respect the Order is 
identical with the principles of freemasonry, which 
seek to bind man to his fellow-man with ties of 
love and gratitude. 

The title of ‘ Good Templars’ was chosen by the 
founders of the Order as analogous to that of the 
‘ Knights Templar ’ of the Crusades; thereby indi¬ 
cating the stern and unrelenting nature of the 
moral war which was to be carried on against the 
supporters of tbe liquor traffic. 

Among the few preliminary tests to which candi¬ 
dates have to submit is an inquiry as to whether 
they believe in the existence and power of 
Almighty God as the Supreme Euler and Governor 
of alL A committee of inquiry having reported on 
the eligibility of a candidate, and the ballot on 
his admission being favourable—four black balls 
being sufficient to reject him—he is initiated with 
an impressive ceremonial of some twenty minutee’ 
duration, and thus becomes invested with Maa 
rights and privileges of membership. 

Singing and prayer form a principal part of 
the initiatory ceremonial, the addition^ exercbieB 
being extempore, at the discretion of the choplaSn 
of the lodge, or else according to certrin prescribed 
forms contained in a book of ceremonies knosm 
as the ‘ ritual ’ of the order. A password is fnmed 
quarterly, which enables a member to peas the 
door-keepers, whose business it is to ntwent the 
admission of non-members at the we^y session 
of the lodge; and whUe the lo^ge is each 

member wears the insignia of tiim order, iffie 'uise of 
which in public demonstrations u comnnlsory upon 
no one. A probationary term of three months 
qualifies the new member for the secmid degree of 
we Order, and a' further term of three months to 
the third ; certain privilewa, suehes eligibility to 
sit in district or grand Ioffes, being contingent. 
upon the attaimueut of the higher d^pcees. 
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A subordinate lodge may be formed of any 
number of members not leas than ten, and each 
office is equally arailable to the male and female 
members. Within certain prescribed limita each 
lodge can, by its by-laws, fix its own rate of sub¬ 
scription, minimum sige of candidates, Ac .; while it 
has absolute control over its funds, using them for 
the promotion of temperance principles in what¬ 
ever way seems best to the majority. Each lodge 
reports its nunjerical strength and other details 
once a quarter to the district lodge with which it 
is connected, and at the same time pays a tax of 
about twopence per member to the district lodge, 
to the sessions of which it has the right of choosing 
representatives in proportion to the number of 
members for whom the tax is paid. Those who 
have worthily filled ceilain offices in a subordinate 
lodge, are alfo deemed qualified to sit in the 
district lodge, but not with the power to vote as 
lepreswtatives. 

There are about seventy district lodges in 
England, most of which have for their boundaries 
the limits of a county electoral division, such as 
East, North, and South Devon, &c. There are also 
many Good Templars on hoard our inen-of-war, 
or in Maports much frequented by seamen of the 
royal navy; and these naval lodges are formed 
into a district, of which Captain Phipps, R.N. 
is depu^. 

Each aistrict lodge has a presiding officer bearing 
the title of District Deputj'; and the control of tlie 
business of the Order in the district is vested in 
an executive chosen by the lodge, subject, of course, 
to the votes of the representatives at the quarterly 
meeting. Erom the several district lodges, repre¬ 
sentatives ore chosen to sit in the chief guveming 
assembly for England, and which is known as the 
Grand Lodge. The last meeting of this body was 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyno during Easter-week 
1876, and was presided over by Mr Matins, the 
Grand Worthy Chief Templar of England, who is 
the only paid officer of the order. His salary, or 
rather an annual grant in recognition of his great 
services (for it has to be voted every year), is five 
hundred pounds. On the occasion in question the 
representatives or committee men at Grand Lodge 
numbered between five and.six hundred, and us 
the sitting was public so far as the members 
of the Order were concerned, the capacity of the 
town-hall at Newcastle was tried to its utmost. 
The session occupied four days, during which a 
vast amount of business was done in connection 
with the Order, and many suggested improvements 
discussed. 

In 1875, Hengleris Circus, London, was used for 
the meeting of Grand Lodge, and was filled to 
overflowing; while in 1874, St George’s Hall, 
Bradford ; Alston Hall, Bristol, in 1873 ; and the 
Corn Exchange at Preston in 1872 were crowded in 
like manner. ■ But the assembly of each succeeding 
year surpasses that which has preceded it both in 
numeric^ strength and interest 

The internal affairs of the Order are carried on 
during the year by an executive council of eight 
members, aided by a weekly consultation com¬ 
mittee. The offices of the Grand Lodjje occupy a 
prominent position in , the centre of Birmingham ; 
and a considerable staff of clerks is required to 
oonduct the enormous correspondence continually'' 
.icuiig on-with every part of the country, ancUto 
despatch temperance literature and other matters 


requisite to cany out the business of district and 
subordinate lodges. To meet the cost of this.estab- 
lisbuient mid other outlay, each district lodge remits 
a small quarterly tax, b^d upon the number of 
the meuibers under its direction. Scotland and 
Ireland have each Grand Lodges with subordinate 
machinery similar to that of England. Wales 
has tivo such organisations, one for the Ehgluh- 
speaking, and the other for the Welsh-speaking 
portion of the community. 

Each slate in North America has also its Grand 
Lodge, as also has Canada, Quebec, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, &c.; representatives from which 
meet yearly under the designation of the ‘ Bight 
Worthy Grand Lodge.’ The last sitting of this 
supreme body was held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
during the month of May last year. There arc 
about sixty Grand Lodges in all. 

Since the order was introduced into this country, 
Mr Malins has bad the satisfaction of seeing 
the organisation for which he has done so much 
extended to Holland, Germany, France, Portu^l, 
the Mcditerriinean, Chino, Japan, Ceylon, Africa, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, British Guiana, 
Barbadoes, British Honduras, Bermuda, the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, and many other places too numerous 
to mention. 

The statistical returns from the several districts 
in England are being compiled, and it is under¬ 
stood that they shew satisfactory progress so far 
as they have yet been examined. Some idea of 
the work which is being carried on by the Inde¬ 
pendent Order of Good Templars may be gathered 
from the following particulars, gleaned from one 
of the annual Reports: ‘Each lodge meets weekly, 
and over twenty thousand puhlic meetings were 
' held diu’ing the year; an average of nearly seventy 
a day.’ 

Of the English members of the Order, about one 
half are estimaled to have become teetotalers on 
joining the order, the rest having' been abstainers 
previously; while careful inquiries shew from 
twelve to fifteen thousand as the probable number 
of the Queen’s subjects who have been reclaimed 
from a life of intemperance. Thera is also a 
juvenile branch, in which over fifty thousand 
children arc enrolled as members. 

Foremost among the questions which now 
agitate Uiis i-emarkable society is that of the pro¬ 
posed admission of the negro to the rights and 
privileges of a ‘ Good Templar.’ Grand Lodge is 
believed to be in favour of Lis admission to the 
Order; though it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
perhaps, that many Templars should find them¬ 
selves at variance with their leaders on this subject. 
We think, however, that Good Templary would 
be ennobled by acknowledging the rights of man 
all over the world, be his colour what it may, to 
participate in any movement which has for its 
object the moral and social improvemeiit of man¬ 
kind. 

All honour and success to sneh a glorious move¬ 
ment for the benefit of the 11011001 race ! Of the 
incalculable good which has already been bestowed 
upon tliousands of families by the bogeficent exer¬ 
tions of these Good Templars it is impossible to 
speak; hut its influence been felt throughout 
the laud as if it were a messoM from Heaven 
itself; while the ramifications of such a society 
in all parts of the, world, even though, it £sil to 
stamp out the demo^fj^nf intempaiaace, tHB surdy 
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at l^aat mitigate the enl, and institate a benefloent 
medium of charitable intercoune between man 
and man. Again we say, all honour and success 
to Bttdi a glonous movement for the benefit of the 
hnman race. 

POKOELAIN-P AINTING. 

* 

Paintiso on porcelain has for some years past 
made snch progress amongst tho amusements oi 
fashionable life, that the homely joys and destiny 
obscure of those who toil for a livelihood in this 
department of the useful arts acquire a new interest. 
In the group of Staffordshire ‘potte:^ towns,’ as 
they ore called, which lie within a mile or two of 
each other, and are connected by the somewhat 
exclusive system of the North Staffordshire Rail¬ 
way, not far from the beautifully wooded conical 
hill of Crtcknage, and at an easy walking distance 
from Trenthara Hall, the magnificent scat of the 
‘ Leveson-Qowers,’ in one of the most charming 
silvan districts of England, is Longton, formerly 
called Lane-end, with its picturesque and quiet 
suburb of Dresden, In ‘ Burslem,’ Hanley, Stoke, 
and Longton itself, the atmosphere may not be 
quite so pure as one could wish; but to find a 
bright and translucent atmosphere requires but a 
slight exertion. From Stoke to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and thence to Woolstaiiton, or to Ohesterton 
and Silverdale, or to Trentham—by Longton pool, 
shining like a minor in front of the handsome 
Hall, or by cool sequestered Blurton, with its 
quaint churchyard and umbrageous trees—the 
wayfarer passes along lanes of unrivalled beauty : 
in summer by rose-clustered cottage.s, mul meadows 
where the youthful Archie Level may have gathered 
kingcups and daisies; and in the clear cold days 
of winter, by hedges jewelled with red benies. 

Althoiq'h in back slums of these towns, and 
amongst the dissipated, the pallid father, wan 
mother, and emaciated child may, as elsewhere, 
be occasionally seen creeping home ; amongst the 
thrifty and omerly, no such lugubrious picture is 
presented ; but as a rule one sees healthy-looking 
men and women, and rosy-cheeked urchins of the 
true English type. Inde^ the beauty of delicate 
features and intelligence of expression, combined 
with pbpical vigour, are marked characteristics of 
the wnole district, and snch us a stranger would 
not be led to expect. While my metaphorical tent 
was pitched near a pretty little rivulet at Dresden, 
my visits to the neighbouring towns and places 
of beauty or interest were frequent, both in winter 
and summer; and I had consequently the best 
opportunities of inspecting these busy hives of 
industry, which have so marvellously sprung up 
from the original Mrm-thought of one man, 
Josiah Wedgwood, whose brain-labour has set all 
these hands in motion. 

It would be out of place to enter into a fully 
detailed account of the manufacture of the various 
wares known by the generic name of dnrui; but a 
few particulars may not be unnecessary, as an 
introduction to the special process of embellish¬ 
ment. Most of us are familiar with the earlier, 
difiicalties in the plastic jirocesses—from the 
potter’s wheel to the mould—^with which Wedgwood 
had to contend. We know th^omponents of the 
superior wares, and have at h|^th discovered the 


Chinese secret—that it is the ingrecBent (rf bont- 
durt which impai^ the aemi-transp4rent quality; 
while the proi^rties of the shining surface we well 
understood; therefore it is with the or 

unglazed ware that we shall commence, ^tec it 
has been withdrawn from the boitit-shaped oven 
to the dripping-houae. 

In this latter department, the fresh-baked ware 
is immersed in a silicious solution, and thence 
conveyed, in bandbox-shaped teggan, to the ‘ glost’ 
(glaze) oven to be fired. But snonld it be desired 
to ornament it with printed paper patterns laid 
upon the surface, this is effected before it is dipped. 
The ware is now find until the glaze becomes 
transparent; after which it is removed to the 
‘glost’ warehouse, where the various articles are 
assorted by classification, and then transferred to 
female artists skilled in the’ ‘ stencilled ground- 
laying,’ as tlie process is locally termed, of the 
metafiio colours, each of which is brought to a 
perfectly uniform tint with a ‘boss’ or pad. 

Passing from their hands to the kiln, the ware is 
again fired, after which it is transferred to the fair 
‘ paintresses’ (a local word), whose superior intelli¬ 
gence, or taste, qualifies them to embellish it with 
what they call ‘ enamel' paintings of birds, flowers, 
and other familiar objects. It is then fired for 
eight hours ; and finally transferred to the gilders 
and burnishers, who, with their agate implements, 
bring the process of ornamentation to its lost stage. 

But before this has been arrived at, many busy 
heads have been at work in the selection of 
materials and in their manipulation; for in the 
work of opdinary painters and ‘paintresses,’ 
rapidity of execution, as well as artistic dexterity, 
is required in order to earn a livelihood. On an 
average, one penny is the price allowed for the 
central flotuJ pattern of an ordinary plate—such as 
a pink-rose with buds and leaves, a convolvulus, 
or any other simple flower. Eacli colour must be 
laid on with firmness and precision; and where the 
light is to fall, as on the convex petal of a rose, 
the effect must be produced by a rapid touch of 
the finger removing the colour. With a convol¬ 
vulus, however, it may be remarked, the colour is 
da^ied on rapidly, and with each dash the heir- 
pencil is swept to a point, more or less fine, 
according to the style of flower; and with him 
flowers especially, the rule well known to water- , 
colourists in painting an azure sky is never 
depaited from. 

The bisque or unglazed ware is now but sddom 
embellished with painting, for colours are found 
to have Httlc brilliancy on its porous surface; 
consequently, this kind of ware is chiefly umlr' 
where/orm alone is the paramount consideratioA 

III the manipulation of metallic colour^ me 
superior porcelain-painter has to 'calculate Vfffae 
nltimate effect with the same care os theJ^sco or 
destemper painter; and yet it is surpj&ing Ww 
limited is the fame of those who djumrate our 
drawing-room and dessert ware with tpeir artistic 
work, in which a few masterly touche# > in birds 
and flowers, figures and landscapes, give life to the 
cold clay; for with certain e^ccejitiotts these artists 
are not allowed even to add their initials to their 
work. 

Considerable nicety, only to'be acquired by 
practice, is requisite in mixing the metallic cdlours; 
and for this purpose spirit of turpentine, (Sombine<f < 
with a thick oil obtained from exposure to the 
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air for a certaia length of time, (tf oidinaiytarpen- 
tine (called /at), is used; hat idioold more body 
be lequir^ tor is added. The uiud colour is 
then applied to the poroelaia in the same manner 
as in oroinaiy oil-painting, but with one marked 
and important diffiareno^ namely, that In porcelain 
painting the' colour must never be worked^ but 
must be applied with a full brush, carried with 
a cleanima preoiae sweep to lighter gradations of 
tint Tin^ the greatest depth of colour indicates 
the first impact of the full charged brush. In¬ 
attention to (ids dominating rule would be pro- 
duetive of ^ominem and opacity. 

Lastiy, the mush or hair-pencil does not seem 
to be rep^uded os of such importance as one would 
imagine by the ordinary artiste of our ‘ pot-banks* 
and it is not a little surprising, even to one long 
accustomed to the use of the pencil, to observe 
with what dexterity the most apparently intract¬ 
able tuft of hur on the end of a quill can be brought 
into subjection by those who can get no better, 
and whose living depends upon their ingenuity. 

Various kinds of brushes are used. Fine lines 
are expressed with a very long-haired thin camel- 
hair ; while ordinal subjects are readily mastered ' 
with a medium size. But for more careful and 
minute work, such os heraldic-painting—os less 
liable to dog—tbe mounted sable (No. 1, S, or 3) 
is the best. 

Having satisfied myself that to a certaia extent 
the art of painting on porcelain may be readily 
acquired by any one of ordinary intelligence; its 
fueetiM, like those of wood-engraving or any similar 
accomplishment, are nevertheless to be learned 
only by long practice. The mere application of 
colour within prepared outlines is often supposed 
to constitute' the art of painting,’ and there can 
be no doubt that, according to dictionary definition, 
it is painting; but as there is no art in it, so is 
there no credit due to the purely mechanical action 
of the painter’s hand. .As an amusement, where 
practised on artistic principles, porcelain-painting 
might, amongst amateurs; lead to pleasing results; 
but to ‘take it up’ merely os a fashion of the day 
is scarcely worth the trouble, and would be of 
comparatively little benefit to those who contribute 
materiala 


THE STEONG-MINDED WOMAN. 

IN IWO OHAPTBES.—CHAPTER I, 

'Do you mean to go to tbe Woman’s Bights afioir, 
Earle V asked one youiig man of another from 
out a dond of smoke. The two were sitting one 
^nii^ in December in the smoking-room of 
Wilfred Earle, a rising young artist of the modem 
scmsipl of fignre-painters. 

‘Yes,"<4 do,’ replied the one addressed, a fine- 
looking of some five-and-thirty years, with 
thoughtful \dark-blae eyes; a good forehead, from 
which the dourly brown lodes were departing fast, 
and a fine tawny beard and moustache. ‘ i nball 
go out of mere cariosity though, for of all offensive 
articles, to my taste a strong-minded woman is the 
womt Just imagine thp horrible bore of being 
tied for life to^ woman who travelled about 
the countiy spoiiiing on woman’s tights 1 As if 
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all women were not tyrants by ntduie^ without 
developing tbe ext intoatystem. Ugh i’ and Eude 
shuddered. v 

‘ 1 should like to see your idee! -woman, Earle,’ 
said his companion. ‘ You are such a jEsstidioas 
fellow.’ 

'Well, I suppose every man Aos some sort of 
ideal; mine is a very vague one. I should not 
like a heroine of romance^ but a comfortable every¬ 
day wife.’ 

‘ To dam your stockings, let you amoke aU over 
the house, give you good dinners; eh t’ 

‘ That’s rather a low standard, my ^od fellow. 
If that were everything, Why not t^e a go^- 
tempered domestic servant? No^ 1 should like 
iny wife to he intelligent at least; if not intensely 
intellectual, well read, graceful, feminine. 1 don’t 
mind so much about beauty. 1 can gat paid 
models when 1 want them. One thing ^e must 
have—some sense of humout. That’s what I 
complain of in these spouting females—they ore 
so grimly in earnest! In short I want a joUy, 
unaffected, sensible girl, who will believe in me, 
make my friends welcome, my house comfortable, 
and be a pleasant companion to me after bard 
work. That’s what my ideal comes to, Jack—not 
a very lofty one after all.’ 

‘ I don’t know hut that the clever women make 
the best homsewivea after all,’ remarked Koberte, 
puffing thoughtfully away. ‘My brother now— 
he married a girl just because she was a sweet, 
soft, amiable little thing; thinking that after 
knocking about the world a good deni, he should 
like a quiet comfortable home. He was not 
violently in love with Amy, but had a notion of 
settling down to domestic life. Well, she turned 
out tlie most incapable idiot; is given over to 
nerves, hysterics, all sorts of fancies; cries when 
he’s out after ten, faints if he finds fault with her. 
It isn’t her fault—there’s no vice in her; she 
hasn’t the stuff in her, that’s all. My sister Maude, 
again—you remember her, Earle ?' 

‘ Yes. A fine girl; lots of go in her.’ 

‘Bather too much, we thought She was a bit 
of a flirt—but as clever as she could be. Well, she 
married a quiet steady-going fellow we all said 
she would henpeok. I tell you, Will, they are a 
model couple 1 Maude makes a splendid wife, and 
it’s the pleasantest house to stay in that 1 know. 
The husband always says the “clever women” ore 
the cleverest all round.’ 

‘ Well, it’s time we were off. Let ’e postpone the 
discussion tine die.’ 

Shortly after the foregoing dialcKu^ Wil&ed 
Earle and his friend found themselves in the 
midst of a pretty considerable number of people 
entering the doors of a certain Literary Insti¬ 
tute in one of the Surrey suburbs of London. 
The audience was m(»tly composed of wall-dressed 
people; but there was also a tolerable'girfbering of 
trades-people and artisans in the back of tiie room. 
Earle and Boberts took their seat in a comer of one 
of the window^ intending to be ufiobaerved; bt^ 
they soon perceived a little lady, of a Evely appevr- 
ance, with bobbing gray curb and v^ small 
hands, which she kept in pe^tiud motion. One 
of these hands—^incased in an eacquuite j^va—was 
waving and beckoning to them in an agitated 
manner. Simply ^wmg in return vteil no ayaiL 
the waving got more|pneigMic, and Eatia perceiYed 
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be 'Would have to obey the sommono. The little 
lady wae not going to lose the chance of catching 
even an incipient lion; and Earle waa a rising 
man, and was beginning to be talked about 

*Bothm it!’ he murmured; 'there's that here, 
Mrs De Lacy 1 I shall have to go to her. She is 
riie most persistent wonian 1 know, and the most 
crotchety. I believe woman’s rights and wrongs 
are her latest craze. Come along, Boberts, and 
protect me.’ 

So the two men made their way to the front row, 
where sat Mrs De Lacy and her satellites.' As/oc 
Mr De Lacy, no<one ever thought about him. He 
was Mrs De Lacy’s husband, and did very well at 
the foot of the table at dinner-parties, offering 
good wine to his guests. This, by the way, was the 
sole point where he dared act independently. 

Mrs De Lacy was a rigid teetotaler, as weU as a 
spiritualist, mesmerist, anti-vaccinationist, phre¬ 
nologist, ail the rest of it—a woman of theories; 
worked upon by every novelty, and the easy prey 
of any plausible adventurer. She had her virtues,, 
shallow, conceited, egotistical as she was. She 
was kind-hearted and benevolent, only, unfortu¬ 
nately, her benefactions were generally wrongly 
direotM. 

'Here you are at last, naughty man!’ she cried, 
giving Eule both her hands at once, to his no 
small embarrassment, as he did not know what to 
do with them, and would gladly have passed one 
on to Boberts, who was trying to hide a smile. 

‘ What have you to say for yourself ? lam very, 
very angry with you! ’ 

‘ Indeed ! I am deeply grieved! What have I 
done now, Mrs De Lacy ?' 

‘ Need you ask ? Pray, how long is it since yon 
were in Pembroke Terrace, sir ? ’ 

‘ You must really forgive me. I have been very 
much pushed with finishing a commission picture.’ 

‘Wdl I will on two conditions, graut you 
pardon.’ 

‘Pray name them.’ 

‘One is that you dine with us to-morrow; to 
meet—but I won’t tell you whom.’ 

‘Is that a punishment} It is a very merciful 
one.’ 

‘ Ah, you have not heard the second condition. 
Mr De Lacy is foolish enough to want to have a 
portrait of my poor faded face, and I only agreed 
on condition that you minted it.’ 

It was as much as Earle could do to keep up an 
expression of complacency. He could not reiuse; 
but it was no light penance to him—who disliked 
mere portrait-painting at tlie best—to be con¬ 
demned to make a picture of Mrs De Lacy’s little 
foolish face. However, he consented, as he could 
not well get out of it. 

‘Now that is settled,’ conrinned the lady, ‘sit 
down here and be charmed. Stay; I do believe 
you are one of the unconverted—of the old school 
in that respect, lAutigh your jjiotures are of the 
new. Well then, prepare to be converted, I 
shall give yon up for ever if you ore not enchanted 
wiUi my Silvia.* 

‘Your Silvia I ’ May I ask who she is 1 ’ 

‘Look at your prospectus, sir: “Mias Stirling 
will address the meeting.” ’ 

‘ And is Miss Stirling your Silvia ? ’ ’ 

‘Yes; to be sure. She is staying with me,and—— 
Oh, I have let out the secret of whom you are to 
meet! 'She is tiie dearest, most '^flightt'ul 

1— -- - 


Hmh 1 It is time to begin. The chairman is 
rising. Now allow your rtubhom soul to yisld.’ 

Earle frit at once amused aud annoyMii' He 
savagely determined to detest Mis Iro Lacy’s 
‘ Silvia.’ 

The chairman made a few introduotoiy cenncriES; 
then another gentleman, who persisted in 
of ‘females ;* then a certain Mrs Leightoa, who 
spoke well and pleasoady, as even Earle could 
not but acknowledge. She did not say anything 
strikingly new; but her manner was easy anS 
hu^Iike, and she waa sensible and straightforward. 

When she had sat down, the chairman rose 
and announced that: ‘ Mies Stirling will now 
make some remarks on another aspect of the 
question—on the effects that Ihe. extension of the 
franchise to women might he expected to produce 
on the community.’ 

Earle had identified Miss Stirling with a tall 
slight figure sitting iu the background. ‘Nowfmr 
a display of extraordinary aeli-poaseasion,’ he 
thought. 

The lady came forward simply, hut not with 
that air of coolness which he looked for. Miss 
Stirling might be six or seven and twenty. She 
was handsomely and becomingly dressed in rather 
a pictaresc^ae style, though not in the least outrf, 
in black velvet trimmed with gray fur, made 
very plainly, and falling in heavy graceM folds 
round her slender figure. A black velvet hot and 
long gray plume suited her face to perfectiou; 
and tlmt face, Earle could not but ocmowledge, 
was a striking one. It was perhaps not actually 
beautiful, though the deep soft brown eyes and 
the sweet curved mouth were undeniably so; but 
full of character, and womanly witbaL What 
struck Earle most, as being least expected, was 
the perfect simple unconsciousness of her manner. 
She was nervous; that was plain enough; her hands 
trembled, her colour was high, and she spoke 
rather falteringly at first; but there was a noble 
directness in her honest open glance that said 
volumes for the simplicity of her motive. She 
evidently spoke not to display her powers nar to 
impress herself upon her audience, but because 
she had a love for and belief in the cause she was 
advocating. After speaking a minute or two, Miss 
Stirling threw off her nervousness. Her voice— 
a singiuarly pleasant one, with the intonation of a 
well-bred lady—strengthened and grew animated; 
her words were well chosen and to the purpose. 
Each one told, and yet there was not the sUgntest 
oratorical display or straining after effect 

‘Very well done. Yes; very well,’ thought 
Earle, ‘But I should like to see her at home, if 
such an exploded word forms part of a strong- 
minded woman’s vocabulary.’ 

There was a slight good-humoured sarcasm and 
irony underlying the seriousness of Miss Starling's 
speech, if speech it could he called, whidi pre¬ 
vented it from becoming wearisome, and no one 
was anxious for her to bring what she hod to say 
to a close. She ended amidst q;nite a storm of 
applause. 

Mrs De Lacy turned to Earle ia a high state of 
delight: ‘ Now, Mr Earle, what do you say to her ? 
Surely, surely you are converted now.’ 

‘ To what, Mrs De Lacy t* f 

‘Oh! to—to—^woman’s right to the suffrage.’ 

‘ 1 did not doubt before that she had-a right te. 
the suffrage.’ 
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‘'Did not you ? Well, now, I thought you were 
an enemy to woman’s progress.’ 

‘ I assure you, jrou thought quite wrong.’ 

‘ Really! W^ then, what is it you objwt to ?’ 

‘ I have an objection—a very decided objection 
—I own, to women speaking in public,’ said Earle 
em^aticdily. • 

‘Hush, fattshl’ breath^ Mrs De Lacy; and 
taining>nmnd, he saw Miss Stirling close behind 
him. She must hare heard him; and indeed a 
alight,arch smile told him she had. 

‘ Mrs De Lacy,’ she said quietly, ‘ are you ready ? 
If you are, would you be so kind as to let me go 
now 1 1 have such a headache.’ 

‘To be sure, dear one!—Good-night, you bsid 
prejudiced man !’ she whispered to Wilfred. ‘Re¬ 
member to-morrow.’ 

Earle watched the velvet dress out of the 
doorway, admiring the graceful walk of its 
wearer, and then he and his friend returned 
through the cold foggy streets to their respective 
homes. 

The next evening, when Wilfred entered the 
De Lacy’s drawing-room, he found a party of about 
twentv persons assembled. The room was fur¬ 
nished, as might be expected from the character 
of its mistress, in a heterogeneous and peculiar 
manner—a little of every style, marking different 
periods of taste. Mrs De Lacy herself was bobbing 
about in the excited way that always reminded 
Earle of a canaiy-bird hopping from perch to perch 
—a resemblance heightened by the cap with yellow 
ribbons and feathers she wore, perched jauntily 
on one side. After having paid his addresses to I 
the host and hostess, his eye involuntarily sought 
for Miss Stirling; she sat rather behind tho rest, 
and was well dressed as on the previous evening. 
Her c(»tume was of silk, of a cloudy aquamarine 
colour, with square-cut bodice. Her hair, coiled 
up in a large knot, was adorned with natural 
flowers; the bracelet and necklet she wore were of 
plain dead gold. 

■‘She looks uncommonly well in evening dress,’ 
thought Earle; ‘ not much of the coat-and-waist¬ 
coat style there! What finely formed arms and 
shoulders. I should like to paint her.’ 

Ponderous, stiff-looking Mr De Lacy bore down 
upon him and whispered mysteriously: ‘ You are 
to take Miss Stirling in to dinner. Come and be 
introduced.’ 

‘But isn’t she rather formidable ?’ remonstrated 
the artist. 

* Formidable! Dear no; one of the pleasantest 
girls 1 know.’ 

In another minute Earle found himself part of 
the piocBMion filing down to dinner, with a shapely 
hand upon his arm. After his remark of lost 
night he felt unaccountably ill at ease, and was 
racking his brain for something to say; for ‘1 
daren’t talk weather to a strong-minded woman,’ 
he thought; but when they were seated at table 
she relieved him by saying in her straightforward 
way: ‘ Are you Mr Earle the artist ? Mrs De Lacy 
runs on so fast one does not carry away dear ideas 
from her.’ 

‘Yea I am. You did not hear then that I am 
pledged to paint her portrait V 

As he rooke made so rueful a face that Miss 
^Stirling laughed outright, but checked herself, 
'sayingwith compunction: ‘It is not nice of me to 


laugh at my hostess 1 And she really has been 
very kind to me.’, 

‘ 0 yes, she is good-nstured enough! Still-— 
in this instance allow me to say—the obligation is 
more on her side than yours.' 

‘ Why ? I don’t see that’ 

‘Have you not found out then, yet,, that our 
friend has a weakness for collecti:^ ^ebrities at 
her house?’ 

‘ But then I am not one; so that does not apply. 
I suppose,’ she added, looking up at him with an 
arch expression, he was quite ashamed of finding 
most winning, ‘that accounts for you being here!" 

‘Do you really mean you do not consider your¬ 
self a celebrity ?' he askw rather sarcastically. 

‘ I don’t say what 1 don’t mean,’ she answered 
coldly. ‘ Yon think, I suppose, whenever a woman 
“ speaks iii public ” it is to shew herself off ? ’ 

‘So you bear me a grudge for the unlttcky 
speech you heard lost night ?’ 

Miss Stirling coloured. ‘ It is small of me to he 
vexed, I know,' she said, after a moment's pause, in 
her frank direct way; ‘but we get a good many 
snubs, you must know, and we—or I, rather—are 
stupid enough to feel somewhat sensitive.’ 

‘ Well, please to forgive me. I spoke principally 
out of contradiction to Mrs De Lacy.’ 

‘ But you did disapprove. I saw it in your face. 
I believe most of your countaymen share your 
prejudice.’ 

‘My countrymen ? What! are you not my 
countrywoman ? ’ 

.‘I was born and bred in America. My mother 
is an Englishwoman; and we came over seven 
years ago, when my father died. So you did not 
detect the Yankee twang, then?’ 

Earle was taken aback. Tliis young lady 
seemed determined to unsettle his old prejudices. 
If there were one thing he disliked more even 
than a strong-minded woman, it was an American. 
She wa.s both, and yet he found it hard to dislike 
Silvia Stirling. 

‘ An American I ’ he said. 

‘Yes;’ and she smiled at his expression. ‘Isn’t 
that dreadful ? Almost worse than public speak¬ 
ing I I sec I am lost in your good opinion.’ 

‘Miss Stirling,’ Earle said honestly, ‘I won’t 
conceal from yon, even if I could, that I have a 
prejudice against women taking part in public 
affairs; but I am quite willing to have it dispelled. 

I must tell yon too, that though 1 came last night 
to scoff, I ended by admiring.’ 

‘ You are not flattering me ?’ 

‘Indeed I am not. You are the last woman I 
should dare to flatter I ’ 

The beautiful clear eyes fell under his earnest 
gaze, and the colour rose into her face, which Earle 
thought at that moment almost a perfect one. 

Alter a pause she said: ‘ Now, J think that both 
men and women would get on better if they 
helped each other more on cohUnon ground. The 
sense of superiority on your produces aggres¬ 
siveness and self-assertion on ours. Why not mave 
off quarrelling about who is the best, and agree to 
be different and yet friends ? ’ 

‘ People say fnendship is incompatible between 
men and women.’ 

‘ People talk a great deal of nonsense,’ she said 
a little positively: ‘ I have several men-oiends.’ 

Somenow Earle felt nettled at t||jp assertion, 
and would gladly have done battle wlm all. these 
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dira^eable men-friends at once. He onlf said, 
however: ‘ I hope one day to be happy enough to 
moke one of them; but meanwhile, how am 1 to 
see yon again?’ 

‘Are you not coming to paint Mrs De Lacy?’ 
said Silvia, with her eyes on her plate, but the 
faint trace of a emile on her lip. ‘1 am staying 
here, you know!’ 

‘To be sure!’ he cried eagerly ; *I forgot that 
I’ll come to-morrow and beg^n. But after you leave 
here?’ 

*Wo live at Eaglemore Gardens,’ she said 
simply. ‘ I will be glad to see you, if you like 
to call,’ 

This calm invitation slightly astonished Earle; 
he foigot that in America young ladies receive 
visitors in their father’s house. 

‘ Thank you,’ he got out in some confusion. 

Silvia seemed to read his thought. ‘ My mother 
too, I daresay, will be glad to see you ; but I 
suppose you have very little time for calls,’ she 
said haughtily. 

He recovered himself. ‘You are very, very 
good,’ he replied. ‘ It would be the greatest 
pleasure to me.’ 

, For a few minutes there was a trace of stiffness 
in her manner, but it soon passed away ; and the 
rest of the time they spent at the table was taken 
up with animated talk on all sorts of subjects. 

In the drawing-room up-stairs there was music ; 
and very soon Mrs De Lacy pounced upon Silvia, 
who was comfortably ensconced in a comer with 
Wilfred. 

‘Dear child,’ she cried, ‘it is your turn now. 
Don't waste more time on converting that preju¬ 
diced mortal.’ 

Silvia looked a little bit annoyed, and getting 
up quickly, moved to the piano, while Mrs De 
Lacy murmured: ‘ Sweet girl! Always so oblig- 
iugl’ 

Wilfred stood behind her. 

‘ What shall I sing i ’ she said, half to herself, 
looking round. 

‘ You have Love and Death there, I see,’ Earle 
said, stooping down. ‘ Please, not tliat.’ 

‘ Why not ? It is a great favourite of mine.’ 

‘ So It is of mine. That is the reason i didn’t 
want you to sing it to all these people. Some day 
I shall ask you for it.’ 

Without replying, she put the Sands o’ Dee 
before her and sang. 

Earle waited almost breathlessly for the first 
note. lie was passionately fond of music, and he 
felt somehow as if an untrue or unsweet note from 
Silvia Stirling would have jarred him more than 
he could bear. But the voice and the manner of 
singing satisfied his fastidious ear absolutely. The 
sympathy which made her lace so interesting 
thrilled in the pathetic tone of her voice, and 
Earle had never been affected by music before 
as he was now by her rendering of this simple 
song. 

As she rose from the piano, she raised her eyes 
a moment to his: that strange meeting glance that 
strikes down into the soul, and in which thought 
seems to answer thought, passed between them 
like a revelation. It was only an instant, but it 
was a momentous one to each. 

Wilfred Earle walked home through Dreamland. 
He was fascinated past control, and yet was angry 
with the fascination, and half wished for the' spell 


to be broken. What strange fate liad attracted 
hie Ufa suddenly towards this others against whom 
all his prejudices revolted? Why dia those cleat 
eyes haunt him so ? Had he, after all his sham 
fancies, struck on the true vein of love ? ^os 
this love, or only a half-willing fascination, that 
had changed the face of the world to-night I 
‘This 18 too absurd!’ he exclaimed angrily, 

‘ Here I have met just with what I most disapprove 
of—a public speaker and an American, and I can’t 
get rid of the idea of her 1 I must go to-morrow 
and be disiUusionised.’ 


ON WASTE OF LIFE. 

What is our life given us for? If this inquiry 
were addressed to each one of our acquaintance, 
what curious diversities of opinion would be 
evinced by the, replies, differing as they all would 
according to the various characteristics of each 
individual. Some would say their lives were 
given them for enjoyment, and by their actions 
lead one to believe that they value them exactly 
in proportion to the amount of pleasure they can 
obtain. Others, again, seem to think life is a 
necessary evil, which must be endured with phil¬ 
osophy and resignation; and to these it never 
appears to occur that there is a higher purpose 
in life than merely to exist 

A few there are—^but these are unhappily very 
few—who regard life as a precious ^t, every 
moment of which it is their bounden duty to 
turn to good account To these last, the waste 
of life they see around them is perfectly inex¬ 
plicable, and many are the quiet imobtrusive 
efforts they make, amongst their own acquaint¬ 
ance, to lead them to take higher and nobler 
views of the duties of existence. This, however, 
is a most thankless and generally most useless 
task. If the wish for superiority is not implanted 
by nature, it is almost impossible to supply the 
deficiency by art or argument. Those who are con¬ 
tent to spend their lives in idleness and frivolity, 
can seldom be persuaded to alter their mode of 
life by the most powerful logic that can be used. 

The present age no doubt can boast of greater 
progress in science and learning than can be 
claimed by the past generation, and yet it cannot 
be denied that the wish for mental superiority, 
and the industry necessary to attain it, is only 
possessed by the comparatively few, and that far 
too many persons are content with a kind of dead- 
level of existence—without ambition or desire to 
excel in any way. It is nevertheless true, and a 
fact for which we ought to be thankful, that the 
means for intellectud cultivation are now more 
than ever within the reach of all, and are eagerly 
taken advantage of by vast numbersthat schools 
of art, music, science, &c. are established in many 
places, and every encouragement given to study. 
And yet there are hundreds who voluntarily and 
systematically neglect every opportunity, and are 
conteut to spend their lives in ignorance and use¬ 
lessness. 

It is curious to-note the line of demarcation th^ 
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ftlwaTS BeeniB to exist l)etwee& those irho habitu¬ 
ally -waste their lives aad those -who endeavour to 
redeem the time, and ate ambitious of cultivating 
and improving their talents to the utmost of iheir 
opportunities. The former often allude to the 
latter with a kind pitying scorn, and declare that 
‘ life would not be worth ^ving, in their opinion, 
if they had to ^end it in that way.’ 

There is also a numerous class of persons who 
appeu to consider that intellectual pursuits, and 
a desire to excel in them, ought to be left to 
those who prefer to spend their time in such (to 
them) laborious and uninteresting occupations, and 
that there is no law, human or divine, which 
requires them to fulfil the duties of existence in any 
other way than that which is recommended to 
them by their own frivolous inclinations. Their 
argument is probably one which they consider 
unanswerable—namely, that their parents ‘ got on 
very well without aU those ideas, and why should 
not they.’ 

Certf^ly, if living day after day in one hum¬ 
drum round of existence, without one spark of 
ambition, or one idea elevated above the most ordi¬ 
nary intelligence, can be called ‘ getting on,’ such 
persons succeed admirably. Surely, however, the 
promptings of Nature are sufficient to prove that 
life is given os for some better purpose than to be 
spent in contented ignorance and mental inactivity, 
or in a hollow round of gaiety and amusement ? 

Many times we have been surprised by an obser¬ 
vation or a wish from one who, to all outward 
appearance, was entirely devoted to a life of use¬ 
lessness and gaiety, without a thought beyond. 
By that one remark or wish, a gleam of light is 
thrown upon the inner workings of the mind, and 
we cannot help regretting that in so many cases 
these promptings to do something different from 
their ordinary life—^these first symptoms of intel¬ 
lectual life and activity, first sparks of ambition, 
which would, if carefully fanned, develop into a 
passion for excellence and utility, should so often he 
quenched hy the fear of the ridicule and discourage¬ 
ment that they -will ine-vitably meet with in ^e 
world. Nothing causes so great an isolation from 
human companionship as a consciousness of mental 
superiority. The sources of enjo)'ment and interest 
{ to some are weariness and disgust to others whose 
aims are higher, and whose thoughts are deeper, 
and who rega^ life as a gift to be spent in noble 
I labour, and in improving the talents Qod has 
given them. 

How often do we witness the sad spectacle of a 
mind deteriorated by indulgence and weakened by 
excess and frivolity; the saddest kind of waste of 
all! How often does one see in one’s own circle of 
acqnoinfaince the vigour of the intellect gradnally 
declining under the adverse influences brought to 
bear upon it 1 But here the grave question onght 
to arise in our minds; Have we had anything to 
do -with this deterioration 7 Has our want of 
^itapatby and encouragement accelerated the fall 
of the lofty edifice 7 Could we not by timely 
advice,«emmuragenieut, and perchance by the 
nanch-needea assistance, have saved the tottering 
pillars of the mind ft'om crumbling into dust at our 


feet 7 Let us remember that we have two import¬ 
ant duties in life that we oimht to fulfil.; one i% 
to cultivate the intellect to &e ntmost extmit ha 
our power; and the other, to guide, assist, and 
encourage any who, less fortunate thwa ourselves, 
may be struggling under want of sympathy, want 
of ^vantages, and consequent depression. Mental 
cultivation increases onr .appreciation of every 
enjoyment of lif& The more educetml the mind, 
the greater our appreciation of higher forms of en¬ 
joyment. With what a different eye, for instance, 
does the botanist look uj^n the beauties of nature, 
to the country farmer, who has no idea beyond the 
probable price of wheat at the coming harvest! 
How interesting to an entomologist the various 
forms of insect life, which are remirded with 
apathy by those who are ignorant of their ways 
and habits. A cultivated mind renders its owner 
independent of many of the outward circum¬ 
stances of life; and if his time is spent in useful 
and elevating pursnits, its tranquillity will be less 
disturbed than in the case of those who are 
dependent upon exterior amusements. An aim in 
life makes ennid a thing unknown. 

It seems scarcely necessary to remark that this 
part of our argument applies only to those whose 
circumstances have placed them above the neces¬ 
sity of manual labour. We each have our duties 
in life to fill according to our different stations ; 
and it would be as wrung and absurd in the trades¬ 
man, clerk, or mechanic to insist 'on spending the 
whole of his time in intellectual pursuits aud 
scientific studies, as it is for those who perhaps 
have the greater part of the day at their own 
disposal, to waste its precious hours in uselessness 
and idleness. At the same time, it redounds 
greatly to the credit of those whose avocations 
allow them but little time for self-culture, that 
the few leisure moments they have ore in numer¬ 
ous cases devoted to useful study. 

LION KINGS, QUEENS, AND TRAINERS. 

The craving for excitement which shews itself in 
so many grades of society, and under snch mani¬ 
fold forms—some innocent and some vicious—is 
strikingly displayed in connection with exhibitions 
of wild beasts. There is eagerness to see them 
because the animals are savage and dangerous in 
their native forests and jungles; eagerness to know 
how far they can bo tamed when caged ; still more 
eagerness to watch the perilous exploits of those 
performers who assume the majestic designations 
of lion kings and queens. 

The training of wild beasts for exhibition 
purposes is an ait requiring much patience and 
discretion to insure success. The trainer com¬ 
mences by feeding the animal from the ontside 
of the den or cage; then ventures to enter, 
keeping his face steadily towards the animal, and 
avoiding any violence, Ron^ usage is abstained 
from as much as possible, as it rouses the ’ dor¬ 
mant demon’ in the creatura Luma like tickling 
and stroking, and may be tickled into sabmissbn 
when they could not be compelled. An old 
trainer once {»id; ‘To get a lion-to lie down 
and allow the trainer to stand on him, » diffi¬ 
cult. It is done by tidding the beast over the 
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back with a small whip, and at the same time 
piessing him down with one hand. By laising 
his hea^ and taking hold of the nostril with 
the right hand, and the under lip and lower 
jaw with the left, the lion hy this pressure loses 
greatly the power of his jaws ; so that the man can 
pull them open, and put his head inside the beast’s 
month. The danger is, li»t the animal should 
ToiBO oiie of his forepaws and stick his claws in 
the venturesome trainer. If he doe#, the man 
must stand fast for his life till he bos shifted the 
paw.’ 

About sLvty years ago, when Ballard’s Menagerie 
was halting on the road one night near Salisbury, 
a lioness escaped from one of the caravans, and 
before she could be recaptured, attacked and tore 
one of the horses of the Exeter mail; but she ^pas 
recaptured nevertheless, by the coolness and daring 
of the keepers. Soon after this, Ducrow, the 
accomplished equestrian, engaged Atkins’s lion, 
tigiess, and hybrid cubs as an additional attraction 
to his circua This achievement of rearing the 
progeny of a lion and tigress was much talked of 
at the time. The novel family were exhibited 
before royalty at Windsor Castle, and then at 
Bartholomew Fair; where a keeper lay down in the 
den, with the lion on one side, the tigress on the 
other, and the cubs disporting near him, ending by 
lying down on. the lion, with the tigress lying 
on the man. The next excitement of the kind, 
which from its cruelty could not be endured now- 
•vdays, was connected with the once-renowned Nero 
and Wallace. Wombwoll advertised, -when his 
menagerie was at Warwick, a combat between his 
lion Nero and six bull-dogs. It was a poor tame 
affair, for none of the animals shewed any desire 
for the encounter. A second attempt, with 
Wallace, gave rise to more of tliat morbid excite¬ 
ment for which such exhibitions are gut up ; the 
lion killed or disabled all the dogs, the lost of 
which he carried about in his mouth as a rat is by 
a terrier or a cat. The affair brought money for a 
time, and then gave place to other sensational 
exhibitions. A trainer and performer known as 
‘Manchester Jack’ was wont,at Bartholomew Fair, 
to take visitors with him into Nero’s cage ; many 
persons invested sixpence each in this risky ad¬ 
venture ; but the poor beast had had his native 
spirit so quelled that the danger w^as perhaps not 
much after all This Manchester Jack was rather 
a notable fellow in the profession; he trained 
Wombwell’s lions to suffer him to sit upon them, 
keep their mouths wide open, &c. The newspapers 
more than once announced his death as a victim of 
some savage anim^ ; but he belied them all, and 
died quietly in his bed as a taverner—notwith¬ 
standing that he had been credited by one para- 
mphist with having had his head bitten off by a 
lion. 

The historically famous ‘Lions in the Tower’ 
gradually ceased to be a source of wonderment 
when Zooli^cal Gardens became familiar; aud the 
collection was dispersed about forty years ago. It 
had been a custom in the old times to name the 
Tower Uons after the reigning sovereigns of Europe; 
and. indeed the lion has ^nerally been regarded as 
a royal beast. Lord Mahon, in his History of 


England, quotes a passage from the Earl of Cheatei- 
fidd, tending to shew that there vra# a IMt of 
superstition mixed up with this matten UxMler 
date 1758 the Earl wrote: ‘ It was generally 
thought His Majesty would have died, and for a 
very good reason; the oldest lion in the Toweii 
near about the king’s age, died about a fortnight 
ago.’ But the king outwitted the lion, by liV^ 
two years longer. A printer of ballad, not many 
years back, tiled to make a little money by a 
smart bit of April Fooling. Knowing that many 
country people axe still ignorant of the fact that 
the lions have long been removed from the Tower, 
he printed penny tickets purporting to admit the 
holder to witness the annual ceremony of washing 
the lions in the Tower on the jFirst of April; how 
many ninnies were taken in by rile trick, the 
record does not say. 

Van Ambuigh, the most renowned,'' perhojM^ 
of all the lion-kings, came to England a 7^ or 
two before the beginning of the reign of her present 
Majesty. He was a native of Holland, well-formed 
and handsome ; and his collection of trained lions, 
tigers, &c. drew immense numbers, of spectators. 
"Vm Amburgh’s cool daring was remarkable ; and 
when Edwin (afterwards Sir Edwin) Landseer 
exhibited at the Royal Academy his picture of the 
lion-king in the midst of his trained quadmp^al 
pupils, the excitement spread to a class of societv 
above that which is usually supposed to be weak 
on such points. Van Amburgh’s career in England 
continued on and off for some years. One of his 
exhibitions included a black tiger, a colour rarely 
met with in that animal; and a sort of drama was 
got up in which the lion-king personated Moro^ 
a brute-tamer. Among the bits of gossip which 
cannot well be traced to an authentic source, is 
one to the effect that the Duke of Wellin^n (who 
is known to have had a liking for the penormances 
of Von Amburgh) once asked him whether he was 
ever afraid; to which the brute-tamer replied: 

‘ The first time I am afraid, your Groce, or I fancy 
that my pupils are no longer afraid of me, I wifi 
give up.’ van Amburgh was killed more than 
once by the newspapers, as ‘ Manchester Jack’ hod 
been; but Mr Frost (whose curious volume, The 
Old Showman, is a veritable storehouse of pssip 
on these sul^ects) states that the hero retired with 
a competency, and lived till a recent date. 

About the time of Van Amburgh the visitors at 
a country fair were invited to witness a man-ond- 
tiger fight; but by all accounts it was a poor tame 
affair—it being somewhat doubtful whether the 
quadruped really was a tiger. Abnost in the same 
year ton, a bit of sensationabsm was got up in the 
form of a spectacle, in which a Greek captive vrafl 
thrown into an arena to be devoured by wud beasts, 
with (of course) the due accompaniment of terror 
and agony. Carter the lion-king, who woe litUe 
if anything behind Van Amburgh in coolneet, 
daring, and presence of mind, played in a drama 
as a lion-tamer, drove a pair of lions in harness, 
and maintained a ‘desperate combat’ with a tiger. 

Directly it was found that the public were will¬ 
ing to pay for admission to displays of this kind, 
menagerie-keepers and cirens-proprietors soiwht 
about for lion-kings wherever fliey could nnd 
them ; and as a demand usually creates a supply, 
so was it in this instance: h^xies sprang, up in 
various obscure corners, each tempted Ity me higl^ 
salary offered. A Bolatinm of ten or fifteen pooi^' 
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« week is so trifle to a roan in a humble station. 
Crockett, who had been a bandsman at Saoger’s 
Circus, won fame at Astley’e Amphitheatre, not 
only by his peiformanoe before the public, but by 
an ez^cise <m courage at a penlous moment. 
One night the uons got loose. Crockett, to whose 
lodgings a messenger was quickly despatched, came 
and hastened into the arena. The lions were 
roaming about the auditorium, and had just killed 
one of the nooms. Crockett went amongst them, 
and with only a switch in liis hand, drove or enticed 
them into their ^e without receiving a scratch. 
The rumour of tBre bold and successful achieve¬ 
ment brought him offers at an augmentation of 
salary. Just about a quarter of a century ago the 
proprietor of Manders’s Men^erie wanted a lion- 
xing to increase the attractiveness of his exhibi¬ 
tion. ‘A gingerbread stall-keeper offered; but 
proved to be not worth his salt, and the manner 
was disappointed in his hope of eclipsing a rival 
exhibition. One day a black sailor came to him 
and asked for employment as a brute-tamer; ho 
was accepted; and soon afterwards the visitors at 
Greenwich Fajr were invited to witness the heroic 
deeds of Macomo the African lion-king. Macomo 
(whatever may have been his real name) appears 
to have been a daring fellow, well adapted for the 
work he undertook. On one occasion an unusually 
savage tiger, newly purchased, was put into a cage 
already tenanted by another tiger. The animals 
began to fight furiously. Macomo, armed only 
with a small riding-whip, entered the cage ; both 
tigers turned fiercely npon him and lacerated him 
severely; but (covered with blood as he was) he 
continued to whip tliem into submission. Not fur i 
one instant did he keep his eyes off them, and 
they knew it. Macomo had other narrow eseaites; 
but like most of the lion-kings, he died quietly in 
his bed at last. Not so Macartney, an Irishman, 
whose habits were not sufBciently temperate for 
this perilous kind of work. He often turned his 
back on the animals, and was lacerated by them 
more than once. At lenglli, when exhibiting at 
Bolton about fifteen years ago, he attempted to 
imitate Mocomo’s lion-hunt. He phased several 
lions around a large cage; one sprang at him, 
seized him by the right hip, and dragged him to 
the ground ; then the others joined in the attack. 
The unfortunate man endeavoured to beat them 
off with a sword, but lost his life in the attempt. 

These exhibitions have varied in some of their 
characteristics from time to time. In one instance 
hyenas and tigers were trained as performing 
animals—a feat not often ventured npon, as these 
animals are less to be trusted than the lion. After 
the death of Wombwell, his extensive menagerie 
was divided into three sections—each of v^ich 
claimed, of course, to be the real successor to the 
original. One section gloried in a lion-king known 
as Lorenzo. A drama was got up, with Lorenzo 
and a lion as the performers, representing the 
classical story of Androcles. We all know the 
story. A Greek slave, flying from the_ cruel 
tyranny of his Roman master, plunged into a 
forest; he encountered a lion who was pained by 
a tbom in his foot. Androcles extracted the thorn, 
and won the animal's gratitude. Being recap¬ 
tured, Androcles was -condemned to be tom to 
pieces; by ^ion. The veritable lion which he had 
^eirieudeilHiappened to be the one caught and 
* brought to the amphitheatre for this dread pur¬ 


pose. The lion knew Androcles instantly, came 
up to him, licked his hand, and shewed unmis¬ 
takable si^s of satisiaction. This li^ of clas- 
sicality was in a humble way imitated 6^ Lorenzo 
and the menagerie lion.. A lion-keepw, not a 
lion-king, was killed at AstJey’s some fifteen or 
sixteen years aga A lion that had been honoured 
with the name of Havehek one night wrenched 
off the bars of his cage, and with threi others 
escaped into the arena. Havelock sprang at the 
unfortunatatkeepcT, and killed hira instantly. 

It is one feature in exciting eimibitions that if 
men are attractive when placing themselves in 
much peril, the so-called pleasure is enhanced 
when women are the possible victims. As it is 
in trap&x and acrobatic performances, so is it in 
those connected with the exhibition of wild or 
scnii-wild animals. It is among the gossip of the 
theatres that one visitor attended nignt after 
night, in order that he might not be absent when 
Van Amimrgh's head was bitten off (as many 
expected it would he) by a lion; and so the 
idea that something fatal might happen to one 
of the gentler sex lends an additionally unhealthy 
interest to the scenes we ore now considering. 
As soon as lion-king exhibitions were found to 
be profitable, the proprietor of Hilton’s Menagerie 
bethought him oi bringing forward his niece as 
a lion-mieen; he paid her well, the public paid 
him wm, and thus an impetus was given to a new 
kind of speculation. A rival soon appeared at 
another circus or place of exhibition, and two lion- j 
queens were starring before the public at one time. 

A tliird aspirant tried the enterprise once too often. 
Miss Blight, daughter of a member of Wombwell’s 
band, was one evening in 1850 managing a per- j 
formance of trained animals at a fair. One ol the j 
tigers was sullen and wayward; sho" Incautiously 
struck him with a whip; the animal sprang at 
her, seized her by the throat, and put an end to 
her hapless existence before effective aid could 
arrive. The authorities prohibited such exhibi¬ 
tions after tliis melancholy catastrophe. Yet such 
is the contiq;ion of ambition and love of a good 
salary, that other women W'ere willing to offer 
their services as successor to tlie poor girl. A very 
tame lion w.as at another menagerie taken out of 
his cage and taught to crouch at the feet of a lady 
who jjeraouated Britannia. 

Some of the animals thus exhibited are rather 
viiluable. When a menagerie was sold by auction 
at Edinburgh in 1872, the lions brought individu¬ 
ally eighty pounds, ninety pounds, one hundred 
pounds, one hundred and forty pounds, two hun¬ 
dred pounds, and one os much us two hundred and 
seventy pounds. One of tlieso had performed with 
Lorenzo in the spectacle of Androcles, The 
highest-priced lion was purchased for the Bristol 
Zoological Gardens ; he was regarded as the largest 
and finest at that time in England. A magni¬ 
ficent tigress was an object of e^r competition; 
and an unusually fine elephant—^vory much re¬ 
nowned ns a ‘performing’ elephant—brought six 
hundred pounda Another menagerie was sold 
by auction in London more recently; the chief 
interest centred around two lion-cubs born in 
the menagerie eighteen months previously; they 
brought one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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NAMES. 

Therk might he much amusement in tracing the 
origin of family names. Long ago—say about 
sis or seven hundred years since—there were no 
family names at all. People had Christian names 
and nothing more, and of course there was often 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing individuals. 
Such at present is the case in Turkey, where the 
old eastern practice of using but a single name 
continues to be followed. Surnames were not 
introduced into England until after the Conquest. 
The fashion of using two names came to us from 
France, but for a time was confined to families of 
distinction, and extended slowly over the country. 
One thing is said to have promoted its use. Young 
ladies of asjiiring tastes declined to marry gentle¬ 
men who had only a Christian name, such as 
.lohn or Thomas, for they would necessarily 
have still to be called by their own name, Mary, 
Elizabeth, or whatever it was. Spinsters accord¬ 
ingly thought it to be a grand thing to form an 
alliance with a person possessing the distinction 
of a family niuuc, by which they should ever after 
be called. 

Curiously enough, so difficult is it to alter old 
usages, that until very lately surnames were 
scarcely used among the humbler classia of people 
in some parts of Great Britain remote from centres 
of civilisation. In these places, a creditor would 
enter the name of his debtor in his books as John 
the son of Thomas, just as you see genealogies-in 
the Old Testament Only now, from iinpro^d 
communication with the outer world, have pr.ic- 
tices of this kind gone out of use. We can easily 
understand how the names ending in son, as 
Johnson, Thomson, Manson (.abbreviation of Mag- 
nusson), originated; and it is equally easy to 
cojijecture how names from professions, such as 
Smith, Miller, or Cooper came into existence. 
It is equally obvious that many family names 
are derived from the nature of the complexion 
of individuals, as Black, Bro^vn, and White. 

At first sight, there is a mystery as regards the 
different ways in which certain names are spelled. 


Smith is sometimes written Sn.yth; and in some 
instances Brown has an e at the end of it. Wc see 
the name Reid spelled as Reade, Reed, and Rede. 
Wc see Long, Lang, and Laing, all variations of 
one name. The same thing can be said of Strong, 
Strang, and Strange ; of Little and Liddlc; of 
Home and Hume; of Chambers and Chalmers; 
and so on with a host of surnames in daily use. 
The mystery which hangs over various spellings 
is cleared up on a consideration of the indif¬ 
ferent scholarship which prevailed until even 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Names 
in old legal documents and in the inscriptions 
on the blank leaves of family Bibles, are written 
in all sorts of ways. A man seldom wrote his 
name twice in succession the same way. Each 
member of a family followed the spelling sug¬ 
gested by his own fancy, and Added to or altered 
letters in his name with perfect indifference. 
Eccentricities of this kind are still far from un¬ 
common in the signatures of imperfectly educated 
persons. There is, in fact, a constant growth of 
new names, springing from ignorance and care¬ 
lessness, though also in some cases from a sense of 
refinement. 

Perhaps there is a still more vigorous growth 
of names from foundlings. Driven to their wits’ 
end to invent naTiies for the anonymous infanta 
thrown on their bounty, parish authorities are apt 
to cut the matter short by confen-ing names that 
are suggested by the localities where the jmor 
children were picked up. A child found at a door 
will be called Door, and so on with Street, Place, 
Steps, Basket, Turnstyle, or anything else. Hun¬ 
dreds of droll names are said to have begun in this 
way. Possibly it was from such ori^n as this 
that a respectable citizen of Dublin, mentioned by 
Cosmo Innes in his small book on Surnames, 
derived the name of Halfpenny. Mr Halfpenny, 
it is stated, ‘throve in trade, and his children 
prevailed on him in his lattt^r years to change the 
name which they thought undigj^ xl; and this 
he did chiefly by dropping t&v&^'Jof^tef. Ho 
died and was buried as Mr Halpem ' The fortun* 
of the family did not recede, and the son of our’ 
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dtizen thoogM proper to renounce retail dealing, 
and at the same time looked about for a euphonious 
change of name. He mode no scruple of dropping 
the unnecessary h; and that being done, it was 
easy to go into the Celtic rage, which Sir Walter 
Scott and the Lady of the Lake had just raised to 
a great height; and he who had run the streets as 
little Kenny Halfpenny came out at the levdes of 
the day as Kenneth MacAlpin, the descendant of 
a hun<ked kings.’ 

The assumed name of MacAlpin brings us to 
the whole order of Macs, now spread out in all 
directions. Mac is the Gaelic equivalent for son, 
and accordingly Mr MacAlpin would in an English 
dress be MrAIpinson There happen to bo two 
distinct classes of Macs, those with a Highland 
origin, such as Mackay, Maepherson, Maegregor, 
Macneil, Macfarlane, Macleod, and Macdonald— 
all great clans in the olden time; and the Macs 
of Galloway, where Gaelic is now extinct, and 
the races are somewhat different from the High¬ 
land septs—perhaps with a little Manx and 
Irish blood in them. Among the Galloway Macs 
are found the names Maclumpha, Macletchie, and 
MacCandlisb, which evidently do not sound w'ith 
the true Highland ring. The Irish have likewise 
their form of expression for son. They use the 
single letter O, as O’Connell and O’Doncll. The 0, 
however, signifies grandson, as it continues to do in 
the old Lowland vernacular in Scotland, where an 
aged woman in humble life may be heard saying 
of her grandchild, ‘Tliat is my 0.’ Prefixes or 
terminations for son are common among names 
in every civili.sed country in Europe. 

As is well known, the Norman Conquesit gave a 
new character to Ehglish names. From that time 
many of the most notable of our surnames are to 
be dated, not only in England, where the Conquest 
made itself cruelly felt, but in Scotland, where 
families of Norman origin graduiilly effected a 
settlement by invitation and otherwise. Names 
traceable to the Norman families are very c(jm- 
monly derived from heritable possessions, and 
till this day bear a certain aristocratic air, though 
altered in various ways. Doubtless in the lists of 
those ‘who came over with the Conqueror,’there 
are innumerable sliams; but there are also descend¬ 
ants of veritable invaders. We might,ior example, 
instance the late Sir Francis Burdett (father of the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts), who traced his origin by 
a clear genealogical line to Hugh de Burdett, one 
of the Norman soldiers who fought at Hastings in 
10C6. That gives a pretty considerable antiquity 
to an existing family without change of name. On 
the Scottish side of the Border, we could point to a 
family, Horsbrugh of that Ilk, as being not less 
Hian eight hundred years old, and always occupying 
the same lands and possessions. Wallace, Bruce, 
Dondas, Fraser, Stewart, or to use its French form 
Stuart, are also Scottish surnames of great an¬ 
tiquity. - 'w^\might add two names now 

, ennobled, the 8cotts, Dukes of Buccleuch, and the 
" Kers, Dukes of RoxWrghe. We find these various 


names meandering through history for six or seven 
hundred years. 

On the original names borne by noted Norman 
families in England and Scotland, time has 
effected conspicuous changes. The prefix de, which 
was once held in high esteem, has been generally 
dropped. There has likewise, in various cases, 
been what might be called a vulgarising of the 
names. De Vesci is transformed into Vcitoh, Do 
I’Isle into Lyle, and De Vere into Weir. Through 
various changes De Montalt has become Mowat, 
De Montfitchet sinks into Mushet, De Moravie into 
Murrajq and Grossetete into Qrosart. Wo cannot 
speak with too much contempt of the mythic 
fables invented to explain the origin of the names 
Forbes, Guthrie, Dalyell, Douglas, Naesmyth, and 
Napier—grand old names, which existed ages 
before the imaginary incidents that have been 
clumsily assigned as their commencement. 

Any one disposed to investigate the historical 
origin of British surnames, would find not a little 
to amuse and instruct by making a leisurely 
survey along the cast coast from Shetland to the 
Engli.sh Channel. Every here and there he would 
alight upon patches of population, whose descent 
from Norwegians, D.mes, Jute-s, Angles, and other 
continental settlers in early times would be uu- 
mistaldngly revealed in their surnames, the colour 
of their ej'es, their complexion, and in their spoken 
dialect—the very pronunciation of certain letters ; 
for the lapse of centuries and innumerable vicissi¬ 
tudes have failed to obliterate the normal pecu- 
liai-itios of their origin. Strange, indeed, is the 
persistency of race. We have h«-ard it stated as 
a curious and little known fact, that on the west 
coast of Scotland there arc families de.scended 
from the wrecked crews of the Spanish Armada, 
who scrambled ashore now nearly three hundred 
years ago. Herein, as wo imagine, lies a mine of 
ethnographic lore, which in the cause of science 
and history would be not unworthy of exploration. 
A stretch within the Scottish Bonier would like¬ 
wise not be unproductive. On the eastern and 
middle marches will still be found the de.scendants 
of the Eliots and Armstrong-s who are renowned 
in the Border Minstrelsy of Scott; the Grahams 
in the Debatable Land ; and on the west the John¬ 
stons (with their cognisance of the winged spur), 
the Jardines, and the Maxwells. Are not'these 
living memorials demonstrative of the truth of 
history and tradition 1 

The surnames common to Great Britain and 
Ireland received an immense accession by those 
religions persecutions in Flanders in the sixteenth, 
and in France in the seventeenth centuiy, by 
which hosts of intelligent and industrious for¬ 
eigners were forced to flee for their lives. The 
prodigious immigration from this cause, and to 
which has to be attributed much of our manu¬ 
facturing prosperity, has seldom been seriously 
thought oi: A painstaking account of this inter¬ 
esting invasion of Flemi.sh and French artisans has 
lately been written by Mr Smiles,* which may 

* The B'uffuenots: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. By Samnel Smilea. 
Kew and Bevised Edition. Murray, London, 187& 
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be advant^ouEly consulted on the eubject. We 
do not go into the religious part of the question, 
further than to say that the expulsion of so many 
skilled labourers in the useful arts was a ternble 
blunder, which we can imagine has been long since 
repented of. Our concern being principally with 
the names of the refugees, wo shall run over a few 
items, taking Mr Smiles as our authority. Speak¬ 
ing of the lace-manufacturing towns in the west of 
England, which had been enriched by the inge¬ 
nuity of Flemish settlers, he says: ‘Such names 
as Ba 3 rmond, Spiller, Brock, Stocker, Groot, 
Rochett, and Kettel are still common; and the 
same trades have been continued in some of their 
families for generations.’ Some Walloon refugees, 
cloth-makers, named Qoup6s, settled in Wiltshire 
three hundred years ago, and there their descend¬ 
ants are still, but with the name changed to 
Quppys. From the De Qrotes, or Groots, a 
Netherlandish family, sprung the late George 
Orote, the eminent historian of Greece. The 
Houblons, who gave the Bank of England its first 
governor, the van Sittarts, Jansens, Courtens, 
Van Milderts, Deckers, Hostes, and Tyssens, were 
all descendants of Flemish refugees. ‘Among 
artists, architects, end engineers of Flemish de¬ 
scent, wo find,’ says our author, ‘ Grinling Gibbons, 
the wood-sculptor; Mark Gerard, the portrait- 
painter; Sir John Vanbrugh, tlie architect and 
play-writer ; Richard Oosway, the miniature- 
painter ; and Vermuyden and Westerdyke, the 
engineers employed to reclaim the drained land of 
the Fens. The Tradescants, the celebrated anti¬ 
quarians, were of the same origin.’ 

Driven from the Netherlands by the intolerant 
policy of the Spanish autliorities, who had pos¬ 
session of the country in 1550, tlie Flemish refu¬ 
gees with their descendants had been residing in 
England for several gciierations, when there 
occurred a fresh accession of immigrants on the 
score of religion. The-se were the families who, 
under prodigious ditficultics, felt themselves obliged 
to flee from Franco in consequence of the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685. 
These unhappy peojde escaping across the Channel 
in open boats, or anyhow, arrived on the coast 
of England and Ireland to the number of fifty 
thousand. They brought no money with them ; 
but animated by an immense spirit of industry 
and independence, their presence was more valu¬ 
able than untold gold. Settling in London and 
other quarters, there are till tliis day innumer¬ 
able traces of their names in tlie general popula¬ 
tion, We might instance the names Baringer, 
Fourdrinier, Poupart, Fonblanque, Delaine, Payne, 
Paget, Leranu,_La Touche, Laj'ard, Maturiu, Roget, 
D'Olier, Martineau, Romilly, Saurin, Bmbauld, 
Labouenere, and Garrick, whose real name was 
Garrigue—all of linguenot origin. The names 
of French refugees who introduced silk-weaving 
into England are now to be seen in Spital- 
fields, where also a few of their mulberry trees 
still survive. The town of Portarlington, in 
Ireland, was entirely peopled by French exiles, 
and continues to ^r traces of the original 
names. We ore informed that a taste for culti¬ 
vating flowers was spread through a number of the 
Englm towns by the French refugees. Silks, 
ribbons, lace, gloves, bats, glass, clocla, watches, 
telescopes (by DoUond), and paper were among 
the manufactures which they introduced. By the 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, France appears 
to have lost all its hattera Previously, England 
imported hats firom France, but now tne French 
had to import all their hate, at least those of a 
finer kind, from England. 

The original French names were not always 
preserved by the refugees and their descendants. 
Becoming Anglidaed, their names in several in¬ 
stances assumed an English form, which was not 
always an improvement Mr Smiles gives us some 
examples: ‘ L’Oisoan became Bird; Le Jeune, 
Young ; Du Bois, Wood ; Le Blanc, White; Le 
Noir, Black ; Le Manr, Brown ; Le Roy, King; 
Lacroi.x, Cross; Tonnelier, Cooper; Le Maitre, 
Masters; Dulan, Waters; Sauvage, Savage and 
Wild. Some of the Lefevres changed their name 
to the English equivalent of Smith, as was the case 
with the ancestor of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
Bart, a French refugee whose original name was 
Lefevre. Many names were strangely altered in 
their conversion from French into English. Joli- 
femme was freely translated into Pretyman; 
Momerie became Mummery, a common name at 
Dover; and Planche became Plank, of which there 
arc still instances at Cauterbury and Southampton. 
At Oxford, the name of Williamise was traced 
hack to Villehois; Taillehois became Talboys; 
Le Coq, Laycock; Bonchier, Butcher or Boxer; 
Boyer, Bower ; Bois, Boys ; Mesurier, Measure ; 
Makien, Mayhew; Drouet, Drewitt; D’Aeth, 
Death ; D’Orleans, Dorling; De Preux, Diprosc ; 
De Moulins, Mullins; Pelletier, Pelter; Huyghens, 
iluggcus or Higgins ; and Beaufoy, Bofty.’ Some 
other conversions are mentionetl, such as Letellier 
into Taylor; De Laine into Dillon; Dieudoun into 
Dudney; Renalls into Reynolds; Saveroy into 
Savery; and Levereau into Lever. While such' 
havoc has been played in England with French 
names, a similar change, though on a less extensive 
scale, has been made on English and Scotch 
names in France—witness only Colbert, a minister 
of Louis XIV., descended from a Scotsman named 
Cuthbert; and Le Bran, an eminent artist, spning 
from plain Mr Brown. 

When William Prince of Orange arrived in 
England in 1688, he brought with him a numlwr 
of trusty Dutchmen, who in civil and military life 
so distinguished themselves as to rise to eminence. 
Among these were William Beiitinck, created 
Earl of Portland, whose son was raised to a duke¬ 
dom ; General Ginkell, who fought manfully at 
the Iloyne, was created Earl of Athlone; and 
Arnold-Joost Van Keppel, was created Earl of 
Albemarle, whose descendant now enjoys the title. 
With George 1. there began a number of German 
names which are now lost in the general popula¬ 
tion. Far greater additions, howevm, have been 
made by the progress of indiistriM settlement 
within the last fifty years. 

A good feature in tlie more intelligent classes 
in England is, that entertaining no grudge at the 
immigration of foreigners who desire to pursue an 
honest calling, they receive them ho^^itaWy, and 
willingly hail them as natural!^ subjects; for 
them and their descendants are indeed opened up 
according to merit the higher offices in the state. 
As a token of this liber^ty of dealing, we have 
only to glance over street directaries and c 7b 
vast number of names of persons of Gamu^' 
Dutch, French, Swiss, Greek, and Italian origin* 
We could specify many estimable persons of these 
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nationalities. But the topic would branch out 
aufBcientljr to fill a volume; and the more it is 
investigated the clearer is the view to be obtained 
of the manifold changes that have taken place in 
the tastes and conditions of society. Thantang Mr 
Smiles in the meantime for the ingenious contri¬ 
bution to the history of surnames, to which wc 
have called attention, the subject is little more 
than touched on, and we should like to see it 
treated if possible in a tlioroughly comprehensive 
spirit w. a 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTEK XV.—HOBEBT WENTWOBTH’S NEWS. 

‘Do you really think that I ought not to tell 
Arthur ye(^ IVtary ?' whispered Lilian to mo later 
in the day, when she w'as about to accompany her 
lover into the garden. 

‘ I should certainly advise you not to do so until 
we know whether or not the discovery is of any 
importance,’ I replied in the same tone. 

‘ I would so much prefer telling him,’ she mur¬ 
mured anxiously. 

‘ I can understand that, dear Lilian.’ 

‘ And still you think it best not to tell him ?’ 

‘I am only afiuid that he might not hold the 
same views as yon do yourself tipon the point; 
and it would only lead to painful discussion, which 
it is as well to avoid ; at anyrate, until you know 
for certain whether the document is genuine or 
not.’ 

Her respect for my opinion proved to be stronger 
than her respect for his ; perhaps because I tried 
to appeal to her reason as well as to her feelings, 
and she did not tell him. 

The next day passed, and the next, slowly enough 
to me, in the miserable state of uncertainty I was 
in, no sign being made by Robert Wentworth. 
But when another day went by, and then another, 
the truth began to dawn upon me. lie had gone 
to Scotland to make inquiries on the spot, which 
proved that what he had learned from Mrs Pratt 
rendered it necessary so to do ; and that every¬ 
thing now depended upon the validity of Mr 
Farrar’s marriage with Alarian’s mother. Then I 
saw tliat it was not right to allow Lilian to go on 
without some sort of preparation for the blow, 
which might fall at any moment It was now my 
duty to prepare her in sotne degree for what she 
had not the slightest suspicion of. If Robert 
Wentworth’s inquiries had brought out the fact 
that Marian’s mother died before Lilian’s was mar¬ 
ried to Mr Farrar, there would not have been 
the slightest necessity for the journey to Scotland ; 
and his setting forth without delay shewed me 
that he had grave grounds for believing the docu¬ 
ment to be a legal one. It was evident that every¬ 
thing now depended upon the legality of that 
marriage. 

‘Well, Mary, what is it? news—good news?’ 
asked Lilian, os she entered my room. 1 had sent 
• messaga begging her to come to me after dinner, 
’knowing we should be secure from intrusion there. 


‘Dear Lilian, what would you consider to bo 
good news?’ 

* The legality of the marriage being proved, of 
course,’ she answered promptly. 

‘ I have no news, dear Lilian; but—I want to 
talk the matter over with you a little, I am 
beginning to get very anxious about not hearing 
from Mr Wentworths He must have seen the 
necessity for going to Scotland; and if the mar¬ 
riage is proved to be a hand fide, one, I fear’—— 

‘ What do you fear, Mary?’ 

‘Dear Lilian, I foresee something which it is 
extremely painful to think of—something which 
has not, I think, occurred to you.’ 

‘ Wliat is that ?’ she asked wonderingly. 

‘ I do not like to even suggest it, because all may 
yet 1)6 well. Still it is my duty to warn you that 
there may be a consequence which yoit have not 

anticipated with reference to the ’- Some one 

I was tapping at the door, which I had locked, and 
on opening it, I saw Becky. 

‘ Mr Wentworth has just come, and he wishes to 
see you by yourself, please. Miss.’ 

‘ Where is he, Becky ? ’ 

‘ In the drawing-room, Miss ; and I ’ll see that 
nobody shall disturb you,’ mysteriously whispered 
Becky, who had, I suppose, received a hint from 
him that he desired to see me privately. 

.‘Say that I will come immediately;’ adding to 
Lilian, as I hurriedly itiade my way towards the 
door again: ‘Will you wait for me here a few 
minutes, Lilian?’ 

But 1 had said enough to arouse her fears, though 
she was still in ignorance as to the cause, and she 
gravely replied: ‘ No, Mary; I will go with you. 
I know now that .you are trying to spare mo in 

some way- O Mary 1 why do you look at me 

like that ?—1 icill go with you and hear the 
worst! ’ 

AVell I knew that he would be as careful in 
telling her as 1 could be. And if there was indeed 
bad news, 1 shottld be very glad of his assistance 
in breaking it to her. We went down together; 
and one glance at his face, as wc entered the room, 
w.arncd me to expect the worst. His grave words, 
‘ I wished to see you alone for a few moments. Miss 
Haddon,’ confirmed my fears. 

‘I wished to come—I would come, Mr Went¬ 
worth,’ said Lilian, slipping her hand into mine ; 
‘ and you must please to let me stay, if what you 
have to say concerns me. You have come to tell 
us what you Lave ascertained about the paper I 
found; have you not ? ’ 

I put my arm round her, with a look towards 
him. She looked from one to the other of us in 
some surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ he hesitatingly replied; * I have been to 
Scotland.’ 

‘Then why do you look at me like that ? Why 
are you both so strange ? Mary, you ought to know 
there is nothing 1 should be more rejoiced to hear 
than that the marriage was a legal one.’ 

‘ It is not that, Lilian.—I have guessed aright; 
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you have been proving the genuineness of the 
niarriage during your absence; have you not, Mr 
Wentworth?’ I asked. 

‘I grieve to say that there was no difficulty in 
proving it, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ Grieve! grieve!—wlien it proves Papa to have 
acted like an honourable gentleman, instead of 
—— 0 Mary, you too! ’ turning from him to 
me, with a wounded look. 

He saw now that the one thing had not yet 
occurred to her, and turned silently away. He 
could not strike the blow. 

I drew her to a couch by my side, and said with 
faltering lips : ‘ I fear that it has not occurred to 
you that, though it might be better for Marian that 
her mother’s marriage should be proved, it would 
be worse for yon.’ 

* Worse-for me ? Ts it possible that you can for 
one moment be thinking about the money ? Can 
you suppose that my father’s good name is not 
more to me than such ’ - - 

‘Dear Lilian, I was not thinking about the 
money,’ I slowly replied, with a miserable 
sickening of the heart as I suddenly reidiscd that 
the property also was lost She would be penniless 
as well as nameless. I glanced towards him again. 
No ; there was no hope ! 

‘Then how can it be worse for me ? How can 
it possibly be worse for mo that Papa did right 
instead of wrong. Please tell me at once what 
you mean.’ 

Alas ! the more she dwelt upon the honour, the 
more she was shewing us how terribly she would 
feel the dishonour ! My eyes appealed once more 
to him for help. But he gravely said ; ‘ Miss 
Haddon knows what there is to tell, and it will 
come best from her.’ 

So it was left to me. I, who loved her most, 
had to strike the blow. 1 o?)ly put one last 
question to him; ‘ Is what 1 most feared realised, 
Mr Wentworth ? ’ 

He bowed his head in assent, and walked 
towards the window as I went on: 

‘ Lilian, dear sister—you promised to let me call 
you that—^there is something to be sulfered; and 
though I know you will hear it more bravely than 
many would, it will be very hard to bear. In your 
anxiety to do justice to Marian, you did not 
perceive that—it might bring sulfcring upon 
yourself.’ 

‘ Doing justice need not bring suffering, Mary.’ 

‘It sometimes may, Lilian. The reward of right 
doing is not always reaped at the moment.’ 

‘ ITou are not talking like yourself, Mary. What 
do you and 1 care about getting rewards I Please 
teU me at once what I have to bear. I know 
now that it is something bad; and I know that 
you are both very soriy for me.’ 

‘ The bad news is the date of Marian’s mother’s 
death, Lilian. She died when you were about 
two years old.’ 

She saw; rose to her feet, and stood for a 
moment with her hands extended, as though to 
ward off a blow, and then fell back into my anns. 

‘ Lock the door, please, and help me. She must 
not bo seen by otlxers in her weakness,' 1 said, 
placing her amongst the pillows. ‘ She will soon 


be herself again.’ Then I bade him throw open 
the windows, whilst I gently fanned her. 

In a few moments she opened her eyes, and 
stru^led to her feet 

‘Was it a dream—was it?’ she ejaculated, look¬ 
ing eagerly into my face. ‘Ah, no !’ She was 
powerless again for a few moments. But she was 
gaining strength, and presently insisted upon 
hearing the whole truth from Bobert Wentworth’s 
own lips. 

He saw that it would be more merciful to com¬ 
ply now; and did so unreservedly. He had been 
too much interested to leave a stone unturned, 
although every step he took more plainly revealed 
what it was so painful to discover. He had taken 
Counsel's advice upon it, and his own judgment 
was confirmed: Mr FarraPs marriage with Marian’s 
mother was a legal one, and Lilian’s mother had 
been no wife in the eye of the law. 

I may as well state hero that Mr Farrar received 
the paper with hia letters to Lucy Reed from Mrs 
Pratt, after her sister’s death, just as they had been 
found. I thought that it was not at all probable 
Marian’s mother had ever realised her position, or 
she would have taken steps to secure it. Most prob¬ 
ably, Mr Farrar persuaded her that the document 
was in some way informal. There is just the pos¬ 
sibility that he did not believe in it himself; and 
had gone through tho ceremony to satisfy Lucy 
Heed, whilst she was with him during a tour in 
Scotland. 

Why he did not at once destroy the evidence 
against himself, when it came into his possession, 
since he never could have meant to acknowledge 
the marriage, is difficult to understand in a man 
of Mr Farrar’s calibre—as puzzling as a murderer 
keeping the evidence of his crime about him. We 
only know that such things are not uncommon. 
It niight have been that Mr Farrar kept the paper 
to remind him of Marian’s claims upon him, 
though lie never meant them to ititerfere with 
Lilian’s. The latter’s mother was a gentlewoman, 
young and beautiful. He had gratified both love 
and ambition in marrying her; and after her 
death, Ids love for her child engrossed his whole 
being. After a few moments’ reflection, I said : 

‘ 'They will be looking after us presently, Lilian. 
Would you like Mr Wentwortli to exiilaiu to Mr 
Traffonl ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ slie whispered ; her trembling hands 
clinging closer about me. 'Phon, loyal and true 
to him, she added: ‘ But remember that I do him 
the justice to say thfit the loss of the-—— Only 
my shame will trouble him. He has so often 
wished I had not a penny.’ 

1 could only gather her to my heart, with a look 
towards him. 

ills was the hardest task after all! He and I 
knew that now. He left us alone; and my Lilian 
and I tried to lltid strength for what was to come, 
as only such strength can be found. But Lilian 
would never be the same again. Her love to her 
father had been wounded unto death ; and I saw 
that it was her mother—^her cruelly wronged 
mother—who hail all her sympathy now. I shall 
never forget tho agony expressed in the whispered 
words, ‘ Mother! mother! ’ 

Wo were not left very long alone. Robert 
Wentworth could barely have had time to tell the 
story, when Arthur Trafford came striding in by. 
tho open window. 
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'Good heavens, Lilian! what is this V he ejacu¬ 
lated impetuouslv; adding, before she could reply : 
‘Wentworth tells me mat—that you take this 
absurd affair seriously!’ 

‘Seriously, Arthur 1’ she repeated, turning her 
eyes wonderingly upon him. 

‘I me^: he says you mean to act as though 
that ridiculous paper were genuine; but surely 
that is too absurd!’ 

‘ Is it not genuine, then ?’ she e^erly asked, her 
lace for a moment brightening with hope, as she 
turned towards me: ‘Is there any doubt about it, 
Manrr 

‘I am sorry to say that I think there is not, 
Lilian,’ I replied; feeling that it was less cruel to 
kill her hope at once, than indulge it. ‘Mr 
Wentworth said he had taken Counsel’s advice, you 
know.' ' 


‘Oh, I suppose it may be genuine enough for 
the kind of thing!’ he said, with an effort to speak 
lightly. ‘ But of course, none in their senses 
would for a moment dream of acting upon it. At 
the very best, it would be only a very doubtful 
marriage, arranged, 1 daresay, to satisfy a not too 
scrupulous girl’s vanity. The thing is done every 
day ; and I am sure, on reflection, you will not be 
so Quixotic 08 to *- 

‘ If the paper is legal, I must do what is right— 
Arthur,’ she murmured in a low broken tone. 

‘ Do you think it would be right to blacken your 

mother’s good name and give up the- All 

your father wished you to have? The truth is, 
you have not reflected upon what your acknow- i 
ledgnient of that paper will involve, Lilian. You 
cannot have given any tliou^'ht to the misery which 
would follow. Any true iriend of yours would 
have recommended you to at once put that paper 
into the fire.—Is that it V he added, catching sight 
of the paper whicli Robert Wentworth had jmt 
down on the table before me whilst he was speak¬ 
ing, and which I had neglected to take up. ‘ Yes, 
by Jove, and that settles the matter!’ catcliiug it 
up and tearing it into shreds.—‘ I am your best 
friend, Lilian.’ 

‘ No, no, no ! 0 Arthur, the shame of it! ’ 

‘Do not be distressed, dear Lilian ; you forget 
that is only my copy of the original,’ 1 said ; ‘Mr 
Trafford is spared.’ 

He tried to laugh. ‘Of course T was only in 
jest, Lilian. But, seriously now, you should 
remember that Marian Beed has been brought up 

to consider herself what she is. But you- It 

cannot be possible that you would commit an act 
which would brand your own mother with shame ! ’ 
He was quick to see what weapon struck deepest, 
and did not hesitate to avail himself of it. 

She shrank under his words, with a low cry. 
Seeing that he was so blind as to imagine that she 
would yield through suffering, I sternly said : 
‘Cannot you see that you are wounding her to 
no purpose, Mr Trafford ? Lilian will do what she 
believes to be right, come what may.’ 

'Not if there is no interference—rHot if she is 
allowed to use her own judgment. Miss Haddon ;’ 
turning fiei-cely upon me. ‘Unfortunately, she 
has chosen bad advisors 1’ 

‘O Arthur!’ 

‘ Come out with me, Lilian I I am sure I shall 
be able to shew you the folly of this,’ he pleaded. 

•• ‘No, no; I cannot change!—Do not leave me, 
Mary,’ she entreated, holding iast to me. 


‘Dear sister,’ I whispered, ‘I think it will be 
better for me to leave you for a few moments. It 
will be sooner over, and you will find me in the 

f arden presently.’ And gently unclasping her 
ands, I left her alone with Arthur Trafford. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 

As is pretty well known, Jerusalem, the City of 
David, rendered glorious by the Temple of Solo¬ 
mon, has undergone extraordinary vicissitudes; 
has been sacked and burned several times, the last 
of its dire misfortunes being its destruction by 
Titus in the year 70 of our era, when there was 
a thorough dispersion of the Jewish race. This 
ancient city, however, which is invested with so 
many sacred memories, always revived somehow 
after being laid waste, but in a style very different 
from the original. As it now stands, Jerusalem 
is a comparatively modern town, built out of ruins, 
and only by difficult and patient explorations can 
portions of its ancient remains be identified. Of 
the old memorials the most remarkable are those 
underground ; that is to say, in vaults and obscure 
pLices only to be reached by excavation. 

Tlie notification of this fact brings us to a brief 
but we hope not uninteresting account of what in 
very recent times has been done, and is now doing 
by the Palestine Exploration Society, by means of 
extensive excavations, of which a carefully UTitten 
description is given in Captain Warren’s Vnder- 
growid Jcmealcm. 

In February lfl67, Captain (then Lieutenant) 
Warren started for I’alostinu with three corporals 
of Engineers, and on the 17th arrived at Jerusalem 
after a prosjtetbus and uneventful journey. The 
city does not seem to have struck him as being 
either picturesque or beautiful. ‘ It is a city of 
facts,’ be says, ‘and but little imagination is re¬ 
quired to describe it.’ Yet when viewed from the 
Mount of Olives, with the hills of Jndah stretching 
to the south, and the rich valley of the Jordan 
glowing like a inany-hued gem beneath the vivid 
sunlight, and the mountains of Moab cleaving 
with their puiple beauty the soft clear blue of the 
Syrian sky, he does not deny to it a certain charm ; 
but his heart was in his work, and his work lay in 
the old walls, jiarticularly those which marked the 
almost obliterated inelosure of the Temple. 

This edifice in the latter days of its glory, after 
it had been partially rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
was a splendid building. To enable us to realise 
its gigantic proportions, Captain Warren tells us 
that the southern face of the wall is at present 
nearly the length of the Crystal Palace, and the 
height of the transept The area within its walls 
was more extensive than Lincoln’s Inn Fields or 
Qrosvenor Square, and the south wall offered 
a larger frontage and far greater height than 
Chelsea Hospital. It was built of hard white 
stone, and was enriched with a variety of coloured 
marbles, with graceful columns, with splendid 
gates overlaid with gold and silver, with gilded 
roofs, and with all the gorgeous detail of costly 
arabesque and carving. So rich was it in its 
dazzling magnificence, that it aroused the envy 
and cupidity of all.the nations around, and finally 
fell with the city it adorned before the conquering 
arms of Titus. The Roman general tried in vain 
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to gave it; fired in the wild fury of the onslaught, 
it was consumed to ashes; and its very foundations 
60 obliterated by the superiritunibent rubbish, 
that for ages its precise site has been unknown. 
In fact the only sites in Jerusalem which were 
known with absolute certainty were the Mount of 
Olives and Mount Moriah. Now, in consequence 
of the discoveries made during the course of his 
excavations, Captain Warren has been able to 
identify the walls of the Temple and to make a 
plan of its courts. He has also found the spot 
where the little Hill of Zion formerly stood, the 
Valley of the Eidron, and the true position of the 
Vale of Hinuom ; but to accomplish all this he has 
had many difficulties to contend \rith, quite apart 
from the necessary labour attending the excava¬ 
tions. The civil and military pachas did all in 
their power to hinder him, and would not allow 
him to begin to dig at all until a firman from the 
Saltan arrived authorising his operations. In the 
interval of enforced leisure, before the Vizieral 
permis-sion arrived, he paid some necessary visits 
in .lerusalem, and then made arrangements for 
a tour in the lonely wUdemess country which 
stretches to the east of the city. 

A camp-life, we are told, is at once the most 
healthy and the most enjoyable in the East. In 
summer, the domed liou.ses of Jerusalem are 
intolerable from heat and unpleasant odours ; but 
out on the wide open upland, with a good horse, 
galloping along the dewy jdains in the fresh 
exhilarating morning breeze; or stretched at night 
on a caiqjet of wild-flowers, lazily watching the 
pitching of the tent; or following .with idle glance 
the myriads of bright-hued birds that dart like 
rainbow-tinted jewels from branch to branch of 
the fragrant wild myrtle—there is no land like 
Palestine for enjoyment. Look where you will, 
the view is interesting ; that village nestling on 
the liill-si<le is Nain—the Fair; that picturesque 
rounded hill clothed to the summit with wood is 
Tabor; yonder dazzling snow-crowned mountain 
is Hermon ; and far oft’ in the hollow of the plain, 
silent and still, you may see gleaming in the sun¬ 
shine the sullen waves of that mysterious Sea 
that ages ago ingulfed the guilty t'ities of the 
Plain. Around you, too near sometimes to be 
jileasant, are the black tents of the Bedouin, true 
sons of the desert, whose wild life has a zest 
unknown to the courts of kings: greedy of bak¬ 
shish, aiTant thieves, and utterly rcckle.ss of 
human life, the Bedouins can be very unpleasant 
neighbours ; and Captain Warren conceived, prob¬ 
ably with truth, that the Bedouin encamped near 
him had all the will to be troublesome, but 
fortunately lacked the power. 

Having examined the aqueducts which anciently 
brought water to tlie Pools of Solomon, Captain 
Warren visited and explored a carious cave at 
Khnrcitftn, or rather a scries of four caves open¬ 
ing into each other, which appeared to him to be 
the veritable Cave of Adullam, where David and 
his band of malcontents found refuge. 

Permission from the Grand Vizier having arrived, 
and the necessary interview with Izzet Pacha 
being over, the excavations were at once begun, 
and then the magnitude of the proposed opera¬ 
tions was for the first time fully realised by 
Captain Warren. He had heard vaguely that 
modern Jerusalem was built upon sixty t'oet of 
rubbish; but he found that the layers of accumu¬ 


lated debris extended to one hundred, and. thirfy, 
and sometimes two hundred feet in For 

workmen, he had the peasantry aronnd, 'Who were 
unaccustomed to the use of the spade and barrow. 
They worked only with the mattock, and need 
rush-baskets for carrying out the earth. Ano&er. 
obstacle to progress was the want of wood; not' a 
plank was to be obtained except at a fabulous 

f rice. In spite of all these difficulties, however, 
e discovered in the first four months a portion 
of the ancient city wall; he identified the real 
Kidron Valley, which runs into the present one, 
and is choked up with rubbish to the depth of one 
hundred and fifty feet; and ascertained that the 
present brook Kidron runs one hundred feet to the 
east of, and forty feet above the true bottom of the 
stream. Thus it would seem that the desolate 
inclosurcs of modem Jerusalem, its paltiy and yet 
crowded bazaars, and its gloomy narrow streets, 
entomb with the beauty and glory and hallowed 
memories of the past, even those landmarks of 
nature which we are accustomed to consider most 
changeless and imperishable. Beneath its wastes 
lie forgotten valleys and hills, streams which 
have ceased to flow, and fountains which ^ve 
long been empty and sealed. 

Having obtained the necessary apparatus from 
England, Captain Warren sunk shafts into the 
mounds of ruin near Jericho; but found only a few 
jars of ancient pottery, which crumbled into dust 
whenever they were expo.sed to the air. 

It was now April, the loveliest month in the 
Syrian year, and the valley of the Jordan, which a 
few more weeks would transform into u parched 
brown desert, was in all the flush and glory of its 
green luxuriance. The wide plain glowed in the 
tender flush of the dawn like one vast emerald, 
while countle.ss flowers unfolded their der^ petals, 
rich with rainbow tints of beauty, as if Iris were 
about to weave a goigeons mantle for the depart¬ 
ing summer; while liurrying onward to its dark 
mysterious Sea rushed the rapid river, its waters 
gleaming like crystal through the flowering 
branches of oleander which fringed its banks. 

When out on this expedition, Captain Warren 
made the acquaintance ot the Samaritans at Nablus, 
and s.aw them hold their Passover in front of their 
ruined temple on Mount Gerizim. It was a striking 
scene, such as the gloomy brush of a Kemhroudt 
might have loved to paint As night darkened 
down over the landscape, it lent to tlie rugged 
wildness of the surrounding sceneiy a dim indis¬ 
tinctness, which gave vastness to its savage out¬ 
lines; while in the foreground, tall ghoul-like 
figures in long wliitc robes flitted about from one 
reeking oven-moutli to another, watching the 
sacred Passover lambs as they were in process of 
being roasted or rather charred with fire ; while the 
moonlight straggling through the mist mingled 
with the smoky glare of the torches, and lit up 
from time to time the dark keen wily faces of the 
worshippers, crafty and yet fierce, expressive of the 
mingled court^e and guile with which, although 
tew in number, despised and demoralised, they 
have yet held and still hold their own. 

The portions of the plain of Jordan at present 
under cultivation are very limited, and the ero|)S 
raised consist of wheat, cucumbers, and tobacco. 

During this tour Captain Warren had for guide 
or guanl a certain Sheik Salah, who fie sa^? 

‘ was really a good fellow; and if he had not talked . 
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80 complacently of manyinc an English wife, I It was four feet wiile, and had live or six feet of 
should have felt quite friendly to him. This was sewage in it when Captain Warren and Sergeant 
his hobby. He had a great desire to go to Eng- Brattles examined it They accomplished their 
land for this purpose; evidently supposing that he perilous voj'age by means of three doors, taking 
had only to appear there to ts^c his choice of the up the hindmost as they advanced; and being 
first in the land * everywhere obliged to exercise the frrBatnat nnntiAn 


first in the land.' everywhere obliged to exercise the greatest caution, 

After three months of w’andering through the as a single false step might have precipitated them 
country, Captain Warren returned to Jerusalem, into tlic Stygian stream below, which would have 
to find fresh difficulties staring him in the face, proved to them a veritable Styx; for once in. 
The Turks did not keep faith with him; and he nothing could have rescued them from its slimy 
was obliged to prosecute the dragoman of the abyss. Fortunately, no accident oceuwed; but 
English Consulate, who had imposed upon him. they discovered nothing beyond the fact that it 
On the 10th of September his right-hand man, was one of the aqueducts which had brought water 
Sergeant Brattles, was taken into custody; and to the Temple from the north, 
concluding, like the Apostle Paul, that he was a About this time the Jews began to take a great 
citizen of no mean nation, he refused to walk out interest in the excavations. There are on an 
of prison, when asked to do so, until the charges average about ten thousand of them in Jerusalem, 
against him wtre investigated. This ended in his gathered out of every nation under heaven ; but 
speedy release ; and llie works went on, resulting the bulk of them are either Ashkenazim (German 


in the discovery of the gymnasium gardens built 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, the pier of the great arch 


Jews) or Sephardim (.lews from Morocco). The 
Sephardim are a dark robust race, with the 


destroyed by Titus, aud a very ancient rock aqiie- traditional hooked nose of the Jews ; the Ashke- 
duct, which was found to be cut in two bylhe naziin are more fragile ; and their women are often 
wall of Herod’s Temple. An old arch was also very beautiful—tall and stately as Sir Walter 
discovered, which Captain Warren conceives to be Scott’s llcbccca, with lustrous almond-shaped eyes, 
a portion of a bridge connecting Solomon's palace black glossy liair, a delicate complexion, aud a 
with the eastern side of the valley. E.xtcnding their bloom .so vivid that it puts to shame the blush of 
researches by moans of the rock-cut aqueduct, the damask rose. 

they were so fortunate as to find also an old It is the custom for all the .Tews in Jerusalem to 
drain, through -which they crawled, and examined assemble every Friday at their Place of Wailing, 
the whole wall as far a.s that well-known j)ortiou under the west wall of the Temple court, there 
of it commonly designated ‘ The Jcw.s’ Wailing- to lament aloud tlie calamities which have be- 
place.’ Tliis aqueduct was so large tliat a man fallen their nation.' It is a striking siglit to see 
mounted on liorseback might have ridden throngli them at this inoHrul'ul place of meeting. ITill'ering 
it, and proved of groat service to the exploring in nationality, in drew, in language, in intelligence, 
party until they found it cut through hy the I'ouii- in rank, they are united only by the curse, which 
dations of a house. Hiiriug this month also they has preserved them through centuries of per- 
discovered the great south wall of (he Temple, secution and e.xile, a sej>ai'ate and distinct people 

^ _ j1 VvII V .,1 B ’ 1 n J t .1 * 


It has two entrances, knorni as the Double and 
Triple Gate ; and besides these a .single gate with 


among the teeming myriads of the ciirth. There 
tlicy lie before the curious gazer, old men and 


a pointed arch was discovered leading to the vaults youth, matron and maid, prone on their faces on 
called Solomon’s Stables. These vaults are of com- the ]>aveiiieut, or rocking themselves back and 
paratively recent date Cofthe time of Justinian); forwaid in their anguish; while the air resounds 
but it struck Captain Warren that this single gate with their bitter wailing and lamentation, on whicli 
being at a place where the vaults were widest, was sometimes bixsaks harshly the loud laugh of the 


probably over some .ancient entrance. lie sunk a 
shaft beside it, and after much Labour succeeded 
in clearing out on ancient passage lined with 


carele.ss Frank, or the cold sneer of the haughty 
Moslem. 

In January 18G9 Captain Warren received a 


beautifully cut atones, with a groove at the bottom letter of instructions, directing him to abandon 
cut for liquid to flow along. This he concluded those portions of the work which did not promise 
was the channel for the blood of the beasts slain immediate results. He had discovered in the 
in sacrifice, and he wished to push ff)rward straight Temple iuclosure the north wall of Herod’s 
to the altar and ascertain its position, but was 'rcmplc, but found it impossible to follow it -up, 
forced to desist by the opposition of the Turks. He also came upon the old wall of Ophel, a portion 
To this was added money difficulties, from which of the first wall of the city. On stones in this 
he was soon happily relieved, and enabled with a wall were found chai'actcrs which the mast c«ni- 
light heart to begin excavations -within the area of potent judges declared to be Phtunician; and also 
the Temple. On the south-west side tliere is a incised marks, such as are found on the old walls 
double tunnel called the Double Passage, which is of Damascus and Baalbec. 

one of the most sacred of the Moslem praying- About this time Lady Biirdett Coutts offered 
places With great difficulty and only by a ruse, to give twenty-five thousand pounds to supply 
this hallowed spot was at last examined; but Jerusalem with water, of which there is a 
nothing of importance was obtained from it. The great scarcity during the summer season; but 
same may be said of a remarkable expedition into the proposal ended in nothing, because the 
a sewer, which was certainly plucky, even heroic, Turkish authorities shrewdly concluded that they 
but barren of any great result. would have to pay in the long-run for keeping 

Aqueducts appciar to be the order of the day in in good order the aqueducts 3ie restored. The 
underground Jenisalcm. Near a curious double want of water is one of the principal reasons why 
rock-cut pool, which Captain tVaiTen conceives to Palestine is at the present day so sterile and un- 


bf. the Pool of Bethesda, a rock-cut pissagc was 
noticed by Major Wilson, filled with moist sewage. 


healthy. And this want of water is (as in other 
districts where woods are demolished) caused in a 
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great degree by the destruction of the forests, and 
especially of the groves and vineyards which grew 
on the terraces along the hill-sides. The system of 
terracing, according to 'Captain Warren, has the 
effect of retaining the rain, which falls plentifully 
at certain seasons of the year, in its natural reser¬ 
voirs about the roots of the trees and in the 
hollows of the rocks, instead of allowing it to 
tumble in wild torrents down the bare Ml-sidcs,_ 
and rush headlong to the sea, wasting instead of 
dispensing all the rich blessings which water alone 
can give in a dry and thirsty land. 

What is wanted. Captain Warren says, to make 
Palestine again a rich and fruitful country, ‘is a 
good government, a large population, an energetic 
people, and a sufficient capitaL’ 

Wheat grows luxuriantly in Palestine; and the 
grapes on the Sandstone formation are as highly 
flavoured ns those of Muscadel, producing in the 
hill country of Lebanon an excellent wine. Very 
line raisins are also dried in the east of Palestine ; 
and the whole country abounds with sheep, goats, 
camels, horses, and mules. The mutton of Pales¬ 
tine is veiy poor, owing to under-feeding and to 
the accumulation of the whole fat of tlie animal 
in its enormous tail. 

Patches of tobacco arc grown; and figs, oranges, 
lemons, and apricots flourish when they are care¬ 
fully tended. 

Jerusalem is not entirely without the industrial 
arts: there are seven soap factories; and a con¬ 
siderable traffic in grain, which is altogether in the 
hands of the Moslems. There are also live pot¬ 
teries, and many people work as stone-cutters and 
indigo-dyers. 

Captain Warren’s last work at Jerasalcm was 
excavating an old wall near the large reservoir 
called Birket Israil. Here he c.ame upon a slit 
about eighteen inches wide and four indies high, 
and was naturally very much excited at soiiie- 
11 ling so unusual. At last lie was upon the eve 
of some great discovery. This sniall aperture 
might perhaps give access to some secret chamber, 
in which the Ark and uteusils hidden from the 
ydundcring Romans had lain undisturbed for ages. 
Here, favoured by fortune, he might perchance 
find the famous golden vine, which once with its 
shilling clusters twined in gorgeous splendour 
around the entrance to the Temple. Vain dream ! 
That rich fruitage was gathered hundreds of years 
ago by the hand of some hold h'gionary. After 
infinite trouble, the slit was enlarged so as to give 
access to the apartment, or rather passage below ; 
and then Captain Warren found one of the most 
lre(|nent facts—‘ in his city of facts’—an aqueduct! 

Much as ho has accomplished as the agent of 
the Palestine Exploration Society, a great deal yet 
remains to be done before the Holy City of the 
past can be disentombed from her sepulchre of 
centuries. That the work interrupted for the pre¬ 
sent will be Continued at some future time, no one 
can doubt. Forlorn wasted Jerusalem, although 
no longer the prize for which rival races contend, 
is as truly hallowed still by solemn recollections 
to every thoughtful heart, as she was in the 
days when mailed Crusader and turbaned Turk 
fought beneath her walls for the mastery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. No spot on earth thrills the 
stranger with such mingled emotion as fills the 
breast of him who, standing on the Mount of 
Olives, marks its ancicut gnarled trees, and 


remembers that there, on the sward beneath their 
hoary boughs, has echoed and re-echoed often in 
the mysterious past tlie footfall of the Saviour 
ofthe Wld. 


THE STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 

IN TWO CHAPIEK8.—CHAFTEB II. 

When Earle arrived at the De Lacy s’ house 
next day at eleven o’clock by appointment, he was 
shewn into the library, where he found Miss 
Stirling alone, busy at needlework. She looked 
so particularly feminine both in occupation and 
expression, that Earle fancied the soft gray home¬ 
spun and crimson ribbon more becoming even than 
her evening attire. Both were slightly embar¬ 
rassed as she rose and gave him her hand. 

‘ Wliere is my sitter ?’ Earle asked, retaining the 
slim hand in his a moment longer than necessary. 

‘ Oh ! you might os easily catch quicksilver as 
Mrs De Lacy,’ said Silvia, smiling. ‘She is in. 
and out fifty times an hour. I believe she went to 
get ready for you.’ 

‘Meantime, I want to ask you a favour,’ Earle 
said, busy with his apparatus. ‘ 1 want you to be 
so very good as to let me have a sittuig from you 
too. I have a board on purpose.’ 

‘But how will you get time?’ said Silvia, her 
colour deepening. 

‘Oh, I shall have iilenty, I fancy, while my 
legitimate sitter is running in and out. I will 
keep one beside the other on the easel.’ 

‘I do not wish it kept secret from her,’ said 
Silvia, with the proud honesty of her nature. 

‘ Certainly not; but I want to have your face, if 
yon will let me. 1 will copy it—for your mother, 
if I may. Will you give me permission ?’ 

‘ O yes,’ she answered confusedly, ‘ if you care.’ 

‘ I do care,’ he said in a low voice ; and at that 
moment the little lady darted in, the UU-d-Ute was 
broken, and Kaiic, with a sigh, resigned himself to 
his unpalatable task. 

He painted as steadily as the volatile nature of 
his model permitted, though it is not an easy thing 
to make a picture, worthy the name, of a once 
pretty meaningless face that has lost the charm of 
youth without gaining the dignity of matronhood. 
But ho was rewarded for his penance, for after a 
while Mrs De Lacy was summoned to some pro- 
Ugio; and then, with a dcliglitful sense of relief, 
he put the un.satisfactory labour on one side, and 
placed instead a (dean canvas on the easeL 

‘Now, Miss Stirling, if you will be so kind, will 
you take that seat and reward me for the tedious • 
hour I have passed V 

Silvia complied with his request quietly, with¬ 
out any affectation. 

The artist became soon deeply absorbed in 
trying to produce a faithful likeness of the face 
before him. It was ncl^only the shape ‘of the 
features, but the expression i>f the whole, he w'ished 
to catch—as much as it could be canght> upon 
canvas. e, 

‘ I cannot get the mouth to my mind/ said he, 
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dreamily thlnlcing aloud, as artists do. ‘What 
gives it at once that expression, sweet, arch, firm V 

Silvia started up indignantly. ‘ Mr Earle! if 1 
am to sit here, at least spare me that sort of 
remark. Do you think any woman in the world 
could sit still and hear to hear her face analysed 1’ 

‘Do forgive me,’ he cried, really distressed. 
‘ Indeed, I did not mean to be impertinent, but I 
feel I was. We get so in the habit of ignoring the 
ptrtonaliiy of the faces before us, through having 
those stolid paid models to paint from. Please 
look like yourself again, and forgive me.’ 

‘ Well, so I do,’ said the ‘subject,’ with a return 
of her usual frank sweetness. ‘I daresay you 
think I ought to have got hardened; but I am 
only a womait, after all, you know.’ 

‘You are indeed,’ murmured the artist, as he 
tenderly touched the curve of the upjjer lip. 

So sped the days Earle spent at the De Lacys’, 
the mistress of the house fondly ima^ning that he 
Avas bent on doing her portrait the fullest justice. 
At last Earle could not pretend that Mrs De 
Lacy’s portrait required many more touches. One 
day he said sadly enough, as he and Silvia were 
alone together; ‘It’s no use; this must come to 
an end. 1 can’t keep up the delusion that 1 want 
more sittings; so I must bring to a close the 
happiest hours I ever spent in my life.’ 

‘ 1 am going home to-morrow,’ Silvia observed, 
with her eyes down. 

‘ Going home! are you 7 And yon said I might 
call; do you remember 7 Will you a-sk me again ? ’ 

‘To be sure you may come; why not7’ Miss 
Stirling answered. 

‘ I will try and look forward to that then, for I 
do feci drea^ully down in the mouth, I confess, at 
having come to the last of these pleasant hours— 
pleasant to me, I mean. I can’t hope you have 
found so much to enjoy in them.’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ said Silvia, speaking with frank friend¬ 
liness ; ‘ we have had a great deal of very interest¬ 
ing talk—when poor Mrs De Lacy was out of tlie 
room,’ she added with a mischievous smile. 

‘ It is like you and no other woman I ever knew 
to say so! ’ he said warmly. ‘ I want to ask you— 
I know you will tell me exactly the truth—do you 
feel now as if I could be a friend of yours 7’ 

‘ If you care to have a friend in a woman who 
acts constantly in opposition to your cherished 
ideas.’ 

‘ I have altered many of my ideas since I knew 
you,’ Earle said gravely; ‘ many, but not all. Still 
you are better, even when you are doing what I 
disapprove, than any woman I ever knew.’ 

‘ 1 am glad you tell me the truth,’ said Silvia. 
‘ It is the best preparation for friendship. But tell 
me, what do you disapprove of in me?’ 

Her face was so gentle and, winning as she spoke 
that he was on the point' of saying: ‘Nothing in 
the whole world; only be just yourself;’ but Mrs 
Pe Lacy came in at that moment, and the words 
'were not spoken. 


Wilfred left the house feeling more depressed 
than there was any reason for. ‘What have I 
made up my mind to do 7 ’ he thought ‘ I can no 
longer conceal from myself that I love this woman, 
who is almost the opposite of all I ever thought to 
love; and yet I feel a sort of dread in letting this 
lead me on. Shall we be happy together if she 
loves me 7 That is the question I cannot answer. 
I will wait to see her at home ; and then, I suppose 
I must let “the great river bear me to the 
main,” and take my chance of happiness with the 
rest’ 

Mrs Stirling and three daughters—of whom our 
friend Silvia was the eldest—lived in a pleasant 
terrace about a mile from the De Lacys. They 
were well to do, though not rich, and lived a 
happy busy life; each having interests both sepa¬ 
rate and in common. They had many friends, and 
it was a pleasant sociable house to visit at. Mrs 
Stirling was stUl young in mind, and entered into 
all her daughters’ pursuits and interests with active 
sympathy. One afternoon they were all together in 
the drawing-room—except the youngest daughter 
Marian, who had a studio near where she painted 
every day—when a double-knock was heard; by 
no meaus an uncommon sound, and yet somehow, 
lately, every knock seemed to startle Silvia and 
bring rather a vivid colour to her face. The 
servant brought in a card inscribed ‘Mr Earle;’ 
and that gentleman followed, with an outward 
appearance of great coolness, but some inward 
trepidation. 

‘ Mother,’ said Silvia quietly, rising and giving 
him a cordial hand, ‘ this is my friend, Mr Earle, 
of whom I spoke.’ 

‘ We are very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr Earle,’ said Mrs Stirling, in the same cordial 
natural way, making room by the fire. ‘Silvia 
told us what a successful portrait you made of her.’ 

Earle’s glance round the room pleased his fas¬ 
tidious taste thoroughly. It was emphaticall}" a 
Jody’s room, filled with pretty feminine things; 
and without being in the least untidy, was evi¬ 
dently a room to be lived in and to have ‘ good 
times,’ as Silvia’s compatriots say. Mrs Stirling 
too, whose tall elegant figure and frank manner 
were repeated in her daughter’s, W'as a woman 
of marked refinement and culture. He found out 
this much in five minutes. 

They had plenty to say to each other; the 
Stirlings seemed to read everything, and to have 
thought about most things ; but there was nothing 
in the slightest degree pedantic or ‘ blue-stocking’ 
in their talk. So the chat went on merrily— 
for Wilfred too was a man who could think—-but 
without much help from Silvia, who was tmusii- 
ally silent Tea was brought in presently; and 
as she took her place at the tray, Earle found 
his eyes constantly straying that way and watch¬ 
ing her pretty graceful movements. The mother’s 
keen eyes soon discovered the secret, and she 
turned her head to conceal an amused smile. 

‘ I was nearly forgetting one of the objects of 
my call,’ said the artist, after paying an uncon¬ 
scionably long visit ‘I brought a copy of Miss 
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Stirlings porteait to offer for your acceptance. 
Shall I fetch it 1 I left it in the halL’ I 

The picture was brought in; and Mrs Stirling 1 
regarded it with exceeding interest. 

‘ It _ is indeed beautifully done—beautifully ! ’ 
she said. ‘ How Marian will enjoy it! It is only 
much too good for me. You have idealised my 
Silvia, Mr Earle.’ 

‘ Yes; it is shamefully flattered,’ said Silvia. 

‘I don’t think so at all!’ Earle cried eagerly. 

‘ I am sure it is not in the very least 1 One tries 
always of course to catch the best expression, the 
happiest moment.' 

‘ Well, you must have caught it at a very happy 
moment,’ said Mrs Stirling; and then she was 
vexed with herself, for she saw tliat her daughter 
was vexed. To change the subject, she observed : 
'Silvia is going to another Suffrage Meeting on 
Monday, in-' 

This did very effectually change the subject. 
Earle felt a revulsion of feeling that was painful 
to a degree. ‘ Indeed,’ he responded coldly. ‘ Will 
you be at home on Sunday 1 ^ 

This question, uttered under a sudden impulse, 
took them all by surprise. Ho addressed the ques¬ 
tion directly to Silvia, whose confusion made her 
stammer out some half-fonned words ; but Wilfred 
was quite calm and master of the situation. ‘I 
was going to ask—if Mrs Stirling allows Sunday 
visitors—if I might call on that day. I particu¬ 
larly want to see you before you go to-. May 

1 come on Sunday afternoon '/ ’ 

Silvia had never before felt so utterly at a less 
for a reply; but her mother came to the rc.scue 
with some jiolite words; and the artist almost 
immediately took leave. 

‘WeU, my darling,’ said the mother, breaking' 
the pause his departure left. ‘ What do you think 
of all this I ’ 

‘ Mother,’ said Silvia with gentle decision, ‘ I 
want to ask you, to please iiu*, not to allude to 
this again till after Sunday.’ 

On Sunday afternoon—a dull, cold, foggy day ' 
enough—Wilfred found his way again to Eagle- 
more Gardens, His mind was made up; and 
his handsome face looked a little set and stern 
as he paused at the door and asked quietly this 
time for Miss Stirling. The American custom 
seemed to him at that moment to he a most 
respectable one. What an amount of manage¬ 
ment and finessing it saved, for of course every 
ouc. kuev it was Silvia, and Silvia only, he 
wanted to sec. 

He was shewn into a small study ; and in a few 
moments heard a dress rustle down the stair and 
rather a timid touch on the door-handle. As 
SUvia came in, Earle’s face by the dull light 
looked to her hard and strange, which did not 
tend to quiet her nerves. She was very pale, and 
there was an appealing wistfulness in her eyes as 
she lifted them to his which went straight to his 
heart; but he gave no sign. He took her band, 
pressed it, and gently placed her in an arm¬ 
chair, while he remained standing by the mantel¬ 
piece with his head down. Neither hud yet spoken; 
both felt they were touching upon a period of 
their lives with which common forms had noth¬ 
ing to do. Silvia heard her heart thump, and 
the clock tick, with painful distinctness; she 
seemed aU ear. All around seemed oppressive 
silence. At last Earle broke the silence: his 


voice had a deeper' tone in it than usual, a 


—you have taken possession of me—against my 
will almost—I love you as I never loved woman 
before—I scarcely know myself how deeply. 
Speak the truth to me as I have done to you. 
whether you love me or love me not, I shall never 
offer to any living woman what I offer to you, for 
mine is no boy’s love. Speak to me, Silvia.’ 

‘I will tell you nothing but the truth,’ she said, 
forcing her voice to be steady. ‘ I do return your 
love, I believe I do—though I hardly seem to lave 
shaped it out to myself yet—but ’- 

' Yes; there is a “but”—I know it What is 
your doubt, Silvia? Do not I care for you 
enough?’ 

‘I believe you do,’ she answered softly. 'I 
believe you nmst love me very mucin, because I 
know it is against your own judgment But my 
doubt is—shall we be happy ( 1 know I am not 
the woman you would ueliberatelv choose for a 


doubt is—shall we be happy f 1 know I am not 
the woman you would deliberately choose for a 
wife.’ 

Earle half laughed, though he was'terribly in 
earnest ‘ What man in love ever “ deliberately 
chose ” a woman for his wife ? ’ 

‘ But should I, could I indeed make you happy ?’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, darling,’ he answered, melting into tender¬ 
ness, and sinking by her chair. ‘ If you can love 
me enough to make some sacrifices for me,’ 

‘ I should never hesitate to sacrifice anything 
but duly to one I love,’ she said, as he drew her to 
him. 

‘Ah, hut people have mistaken ideas of duty, 
often ! I want you now, this minute, to give up 
something I believe you think your duty.’ 

‘ Wlmt is that ?' she asked, drawing away from 
him. 

‘ I cannot hear to have the woman I love stand¬ 
ing up in public to speak before a crowd of vulgar 
strangers,’ he cried, almost fiercely. If you love 
me, Silviii, give this up for me ! ’ 

‘ You mean on future occasions, after we are— 
are’- 

‘ No; 1 mean now, to-morrow : give up this 
meeting for me, to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ Impossible ! I cannot. They are reckoning 

upon me, and I have promised ’- 

‘ You could easily excuse yourself.’ 

‘ I will make no false excuses,’ cried Silvia 
with warmth. ‘ I admit my love for you—but I 
win never bind myself to what you may choose 
to demand. If we married, you might trust 
me to consider your wishes before my own, before 
everything but conscience ; but I will not give 
way to this exaction—now. I cannot break my 
promise, and do what I feel to be wrong and 
cowardly ; no, not to be the happiest woman 
earth! And do you think a marriage 'VJoantriea 
that would bo a happy one ? No, aoundant and 
sor^ now tlian then. .eoted ^ with the 

He got up and stood apart bringing a cargo 
‘ Then you wiU not ? Aw Spain, was attacked 
advanced for the dear old supplied plentifully 
‘ I will never marr^JV-ered. Other varieties of 
what his wife has do'SS the lime, citron, and shad- 
hut calmly. tame recognised as possessing 

‘ My old prejudi* of this malady, lu 16.36 Mv j 
he, with a sigh. ‘“ officer in the navy, published | 
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‘Need we part bo 'bitterly?’ she said tremu- 
louBly. ‘ May we not even be friends again ? ’ 

‘ Friends ! It is the idlest folly talking of friend¬ 
ship, when one’s heart is on fire with love. I could 
more easi^ hate you, Silvia, than only be your 
friend ! Good-bye. God bless you, though you 
have tortured me. God bless you, Silvia.’ 

In another instant the front-door closed, and 
Silvia Stirling was alone with a breaking heart. 

True to her word, she determined on going to 

-the next day. She was looking and feeling 

wretchedly HI, but she would not give it np, and 
only stipulated that none but a maid should go 
with her to the station. It was Silvia’s way to 
suffer in silence and alone. She took her ticket, 
and sank into a comer of an empty carriage with 
a heai't aching to positive physical pain. To her 
annoyauce a gentleman followed her in, and the 
train moved out of the station. She raised her 
listless mournful eyes and saw—liVilfi-ed ! She 
turned so white that he threw himsell beside her, 
and in an instant had his arm about licr. 

‘ IVhy, why have you come ? ’ she murmured 
with dry trembling li 2 W. ‘ Cruel of you to torture 
me again! ’ 

‘ My darling, it- is not now to torture you that I 
have come—only for this— I can’t live without 
you. I thought I could, but I can’t. I have been 
so vexed with myself ever since we piirted. lio 
you think you can forgive me, my sweet! and 
trust me with yourself after all ? ’ 

‘ Then you wiU let me—let me ’- 

‘Let you be your own dear self? Yes, Silvia ; 
I ask for nothing better. As long as we know and 
trust each other, what does it matter what all the 
world Siiys 7 1 mil trust you, dear one. Ciui you 
trust me 7 ’ 

For answer, Silvia put up her lips and met his 
in a first kiss. Nothing more was ni'.eded. 

‘ I am going to shew you,’ he said, after a deli¬ 
cious pause, ‘tliat I can be superior even to my 
prejudices, I have come to take you to this meet¬ 
ing, and to steel myself, for your sake, to what I 
dislike as much as ever. I could not be.ar the 
thought of you alone and sad. I knew you would 
be.’ 

‘This shall be the last time I do what 
dislike,’ she murmured softly. 

‘Don’t promise anything,’ he interrupted. ‘I 
leave you absolutely free. 'W'e will work together 
and lie, as you said, trae friends as well as lovers. 
Are. you happy now ?’ 

The honest tender eyes answered the question 
for her. 


}'OU 


knows how to welcome my friends; and I hope 
you will think she makes her house and mine a 
pleasant one. Av. revoir, Jack ; and between our¬ 
selves—she does not at all object to smoking. 

W. K’ 


LIME-JUICE. 


Some months after, Mr Roberts received the 
following note from his old friend Wilfred Eari.®*; 

‘Deak Jack —I want you to come 05)^ dine 



right, old lell;,w 1 The 
disapprove, ^he best wivea after aU. 


clever 

■ r.iTn T~ -.^‘''es after aU. That 

I am glad you for me tb^t I went, under pro- 
It IS the best prepaJvia '.^spout in public.” The 
me, ■what do you diaap'jjjj^, ashamed 

Her face Was so gentle -or said. Yon may laugh 
that he was on tlie point 01 ih as you like; I can 
the whole world; only be justvon something worth 
Pe Lacy came in at that momi' yourself, and see 
were not spoken. 'd then go and do 

tell you, my wile 


The subject of lime-juice has suddenly become one 
of great public interest. When the chief outlines 
of the proceedings and experiences of the recent 
Arctic Expedition appeared in print, much surprise 
and concern were felt at the sad prostration of so 
many of the crew by scurvy, the most terrible of 
all the diseases of maritime life. A Committee of 
experienced men, old Arctic heroes and medical 
oDicers, has been appointed by the Admiralty to 
investigate the whole subject. We shall of course 
abstain from all comment or speculation here as to 
the result; hut our readers will not be unwilling 
to learn something concerning the wonderful effects 
of lime-juice, by contrasting the state of affairs 
before and since the introduction of that beverage 
(or rather medicament) as a regular item on ship¬ 
board. 

Scurvy is a disease concerning which medical 
men are a little divided in opinion. The relative 
values of pure air, fresh water, vegetable food, and 
general cleanliness have not been precisely ascer¬ 
tained. The di.sea.se sometimes attacks landsmen 
under varied circumstances. Martin, who visited 
the Shetlands early in the last century, found that 
the inhabitants suJfercd much from scurvy, which 
he attributed to the too great use of salt fish. 
Brand, near about the same i>eriod, learned that 
the Orkney Islanders were often unable to obtain 
any kind of bread whatever ; iis a consequence, this 
dire disease rv.as rife among them. In Von Troil’s 
account of Iceland in the same century, he found 
th.-it the people lived much upon stale fish, fish 
livers and roe.s, fat and train-oil of whales and 
seats, and sour milk; their clothes were often wet, 
and the poor folks were constantly exjwsed to all 
the harflships of poverty. Such j^r-sons supplied 
the gi-eater number of cases of scurvy in Iceland; 
those inhabitants who took less fish, sour whey, 
&c., and ate Iceland moss and other vegetables, 
were less affected. A singular remedy, or sujv 
posed re>nc<ly, for those attacked was to bind 
earth-worms over the blotches, &c. produced by 
the disease, renewing them as fast as they dried 
up. The Fanic Islanders suffered much-iVoni this 
alllietioii at one time; hut when the fishing 
declincd..gEtl iho people began to grow com, the 
gfilferai health improved. Coming down to more 
recent times, Ireland suffered from scurvy during 
the famine years 1846-7 ; potatoes were almost 
unattainable, and other kinds of food high in 
price. Devon and Cornwall were at one time 
mnch afflicted in this way during the winter, the 
disease disappearing when vegetable food became 
abundant and cheap in spring and suuuner. 

Soldiers and besieged cities have suffered terrible 
ordeals in this way. 'When Louis IX. led his 
crusaders against the Saracens in 1260, the French 
were much stricken with scurvy, owing to scarcity 
of food and water and the malarious state of the 
air. At the siege of Breda in 1625, and at that of 
Thom in 1703; in the Hungarian campaign of 
the Austrians and Turks in 1720 ; at the siege of 
Quebec in 1760—the same caltunity had to be 
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home. Towards the close of the last century, Notwithstanding all this, the sick were not re- 
when Bonaparte crossed the Alps into Italy, liis lieved, nor the spread of the disease retarded. The 
troops suffered greatly from this infliction. So ventilation too was good, the decks and cabins 
did the British troops at the Oape in 1836. The well attended to, and ports left open as much as 
armies on both sides were much afflicted with the possible.’ Another passage in the narrative tends 
malady during the Crimean War of 1864-5. to shew that the ofilcers were much impressed with 

But it is in maritime life that this dreadful this failure of many preventives which ate usually 
scourge used to be ni.ist appalling. It carried off regarded as very important. ‘ All I have aimed 
more sailors than all other causes combined— at is only to shew that in some instances the cure 
nearly eighty thousand during the Seven Years’ War and prevention of the disease are idike impos- 
sdone. Salt food, absence of vegetables, foul or siblc by any management, or by the application of 
deficient water, defective cleanliness, mental depres- any remedies which can be made use of at sea. 
sion, over-fatigue—some or other of these agencies Indeed I am myself fully persuaded that when it 
were always at work. Vasco da Gama had full has once got to a certain head, there are no other 
reason to know the effects of scurvy on his crew means in nature for relieving the diseased but 
during his voyage to the East in 1497. Pigafella, carrying them on shore, or at least bringing them 
during a voj'age near Cape Horn in 1519, Wiis into the neighliourhood of land.’ 
exposed to the evils of biscuit worm-eaten and Thus wrote an observant man in the days when 
reduced to repulsive mouldy dust, and scarcely the remarkable qualities of lime-juice were little 
any other, kind of food; liis crew wore attacked known. Later in the same century, Captain Cook, 
with scurvy severely; their gums swelled so as owing either to better management or to being 
to hide the teeth, and the upper and lower jaws exposed to less unfavourable circumstances, or to 
were so diseased that mastication was nearly im- both causes combined, fared better than Lord 
possible. All our famous old nsivigators—Drake, Anson. Although he had a little lime-juice, ha 
Davis, Cavendish, Dumpier, Hawkins —had mourn- reserved tliat for medical cases. He gave hi.s men 
ful reason to know how great were the ravages sweet malt-wort; another article administered 
produced on their crews by tliis distemper. was sowens, obtained by long steeping oatmeal in 

Perhaps the most sadly celebrated of all voyages, water until the liquid becomes a little sour ; and 
in regard to this particuhir visitation, was that of sour-kraut, consisting of slices of cabbage salted, 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Anson. lie was placed pressed down, fermented, and barrelled—without 
in command of a squadron bound for the South vinegar. Cook lost only one man from scurvy out 
Seas to act against French and Spanish ves.sels and of a hundred and cigliteen, during voyages that 
settlements. The narrative of his voyage was lasted three years, and in oceans that ranged over so 
afterwards drawn up from his papers by Mr much as a hundred and twenty degrees in latitude. 
Walter, chaplain of the Centurion,. Setting forth Quite at the close of the century, Peron during a 
in 1740, his sojourn in foreign regions was a pro- voyage of discovery sullered greatly; but every- 
longed one. After the squadron had rounded thing was against him. Putrefyiu" meat, worm- 
(.’apo Horn and entere*! the Pacific, scurvy began eaten biscuit, foul water—all tended to produce 
to make its appearance among the crews ; their such a state of matters that not a soul on board 
long continu.aiice at sea, the fatigues they had was exempt from scurvy; only four, including 
undergone, and various (Imppoiiitincnts that had officers of the watch, were able to remain on 
had to he endured, all eontril)ute(l to the spread deck. The second surgeon M. TaiUef'er, behaved 
of the disease. There were lew on board the (Je.n- heroically. Although himself affected, ho was 
tiirion. who were free from its attacks. In the employed at all hours in attendance on the rest— 
month of April forty-three men died. Anson at once their physician, comforter, and friend, 
hoped that, os they advanced north, the spread And now we come to tho subject of lime-juice, 
would be checked ; but the death-rate was nearly a liquid which, on the concurrent testimony of all 
doubled in May. As the ship did not reach port competent persons, po.ssc8se3 a renuttkable power, 
till the middle of June, and as the mortality went both in preventing attacks of scurvy, and in caring 
on increasing, the deaths reached a number exceed- the disease when the symptoms have already made 
ing two hundred ; even among the remainder of themselves manifest 

the crow they could not muster at last more than IIow the discovery arose, no one can now say ; 
six foremast-men in a watch fit for duty. To sum probably the fact grew upon men’s attention by 
up: in the first two years of a five years’ voyage, degrees, without any special discovery at any 
Anson lost no less than two-fifths of the origi^ particular date. That vegetables and fruits are 
crew. acceptable when scurvy has made its appearance, 

Anson’s experience shewed that the scurvy was has been known for centuries past. The potat(^ 
not driven back even when the conditions might for instance, has often been purposely adopted as 
eeera to have been moderately favourable. ‘ It an article of diet in prisons, on the occurrence of 
has been generally assumed that plenty of fresh this disease, with good effect—a few pounds of this 
provisions and water are effectual preventives, root being added to the weekly rations. Countries 
But it happened that in the present instance we in which oranges and lemons are abundant and 
had a considerablo stock of fresh provisions on cheap have not been much affected with the 
board, su^ as hogs and fowls, which were taken malady. In 1564 a Dutch ship, bringing a cargo 
in at Paita; besides which we almost every day of oranges and lemons from Spain, was attacked 
caught great abundance of bonitos, dolphins, and with scurvy; tho men were supplied plentifully 
albicorcs. The unsettled season, which deprived with the fruit, and recovered. Other varieties of 
us of the benefit of the trade-wind, proved the same genus, such as the lime, citron, and shad- 
extremely rainy; we were enabled to fill up our dock, gradually became recognised as possessing 
water-casks about as fast as they were emptied; much value in cases of this malady. In 1636 Mi 
and each man had five pints of water per day. Woodall, a medical officer in the navy, published 
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hifi Siirffeon’s Assistant, in which he dwelt forcibly 
on the great importance of employing fruits of this 
class. He expressed an opinion that oranges, 
lemons, and the like, come well to maturity in the 
intertropical zone where scurvy is most rife, and 
in a humble thankful spirit commented thus on 
the fact: ‘ I have often found it true that where 
a disease most reigneth, even there God hath ap¬ 
pointed the beat remedies for the same, if it m 
H is will they should be discovered and used.’ It 
was more than a century later that Dr Lind wrote 
especially on this subject, emphatically pronouncing 
that the juice of oranges and lemons is a better 
remedy for scurvy than any other known medica¬ 
ment. Lord Anson’s disastrous experience had 
drawn public attention to the subject, and more 
attention was paid to Lind than had been bestowed 
on WoodaU. 

Nevertheless, the eighteenth century nearly 
closed before the English government were roused 
to action in the matter. To Sir Gilbert Blane is 
due tbe honour of inducing the Admiralty to fur¬ 
nish a supply of lime-juice to all ships of the royal 
navy, especially those starting on long voyages. 
The effect was wonderful. The records of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Ilaslar, near Gosport, 
shewed that one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven cases of scurvy were admitted in 1780, 
whereas in 1806 there was only one single c.sse ; 
the introduction of lime-juice as a regular item in 
ships’ supplies having taken place in the inter¬ 
vening period. Scurvy became quite a rare disease 
on shipboard ; and many ships’ surgeons are said ; 
to have advanced towards middle life without 
having seen an instance of it. When Cajiiain 
Pany organised his e.xpcditions to the icy regions, ' 
he was sedulously attentive to this as well as to 
all other matters connected with the health and ' 
well-being of his crews. As he found that some 
of his men occasionally shirked the lime-juice 
given out to them, he adopted the plan of mustering 
them every day, and seeing that every one drank 
off his due allowamce. i 

When the juice has been obtained by the aid { 
of a screw-press or any other moans, it is heavy,' 
cloudy, and sour. A proportion of ten per cent. ; 
of spirit is added to preserve the juice from being ' 
too much affected by tropical heats, and also to 
modify the possible effect of too great acidity. 
The mixture is carefully bottled for sea-usc ; and 
the sailors and marines begin to drink it about 
a fortnight after leaving pork About an ounce 
a day per man is the usual allowance, often mixed 
with sugar in their grog ; the quantity is increased 
if any symptoms of scurvy make their appearance. 
Lime-juice may he preserved in the same way as 
ripe fruits by placing the bottles containing it in 
water, Vieiling for hMf an hour, gradually cooling, 
and hermetically sealing. Dr L^h, consulted by 
the Board of Trade strongly recommended the use 
of lime-juice in all emigrant and other passenger 
ships, and drew up a dietary scale for this purpose. 
An act of parliament had before that date been 
passed, directing the adoption of this medicament 
in the mercantile marine; but the lime-juice sup¬ 
plied by contractors was found to be frequently 
so grossly adulterated that scurvy began to appear. 
Whraenpon a farther statute ordered that all fime- 
jniee should^ be ofificially inspected before being 
piaced on shipboaixL One ounce di^y per head ia 
now a pretty general allowance in ships alifcp- 


The better class of passenger-ship owners, such 
as Messrs Wigram, had long before adopted the 
system, without waiting for any official pressure. 

It ia now, to sum up, admitted beyond doubt or 
cavil, that lime-juice is the most -muable of all 
known agents for warding off scurvy, or for curing 
when the disease has made its appearance. 

In an earlier paragmph we briefly qdverted to 
the fact that a Committee ia officially examining 
into the circumstances connected with the out¬ 
break of scurvy in the Alert and Disewtry. Of 
course no attempt will be made here to anticipate 
the result, nor to pronounce an opinion on the 
question involved. But Captain Sir George Nares 
has himself made public some remarkable obser¬ 
vations on the matter, revealing facts never before 
so fully known to those who are most directly 
interested in the subject. In a speech delivered 
at Guildliall, the gallant officer said : ‘No sledge- 
parly employed in the Arctic regions in the cold 
month of April has ever been able to issue a 
regular ration of lime-juice. Every commander 
lias desired to continue the daily issue while travel¬ 
ling, as recommended by medical anthorities ; but 
all have failed in doing so during tbe cold weather. 

! In addition to the extra weight to be dragged that 
i its carriage would entail, there is the more serious 
I consideration of tbe time and fuel necessary to 
I melt it. . . . After the middle of May, when the 
' weather is warmer, lime-juice can be (and was) 

I used as a ration. Of course hereafter lime-juice in 
' some shape or other must be carried in all sledging- 
journeys; and 1 earnestly trust that some means 
will be found to make it into a lozenge ; for as a 
fluid, there is and always will he extreme difficulty 
in using it in cold weiilher, unless Amtie travelling 
is consideraldy curtailed. Owing to the thaw 
which sets in before the return of the sledges, in 
its pre.sent state it must be carried in bottles ; but 
up to tlio middle of M.av it remains frozen as solid 
as a rock. If the bottles have not already been 
broken by the jolting of the sledge or the freezing 
of the contents, they liave to be broken on puqiosc 
before chipping off a piece of the frozen hine-juice, 
as if it were a idece of stone.’ Cannot our pharma¬ 
ceutical cheini-sts come to the rescue, and devise 
some mode of making Tune-juice into small con¬ 
venient lozenges or dry confections 7 

‘BELL-ANIMALCULES.’ 

As we write, we look upon a pro.spect which excites 
onr wonder and interest The eye sees a variety 
of form and structure presenting a combination of 
grace and delicacy hardly to be matched in the 
whole of Nature’s domain. Within the compass of 
a small round disc or circle, we behold numerous 
beings, each consisting of a bell-shaped head 
mounted on a delicate flexible stalk The margins 
of the bells are fringed with minute processes, 
resembling miniature eyelashes, and hence named 
cilia; and these processes wave to and fro with an 
incessant motion, by means of which particles of 
solid matter suspended in the water around ore 
swept into the mouth of the beUs. Suddenly 
some impulee moves the beinga we are gazing 
upon to contract themselves, and as if by magic, 
and more quickly than the eye can follow them, 
the bell-sloped bodies ehrOk up almost into 
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nothingness by the contracting power of their 
stalks. Soon, however, as the alarm disappears, 
the beings once more uncoil themselves, the stalks 
assume their wonted and straight appearance the 
little cilia or filaments once again resume their 
waving movements, and the current of life pro¬ 
ceeds as before. 

The spectacle we have been describing is not by 
any means a rare or uncommon one, to the micro- 
scopist at least We have merely been examining 
a tiny fragment of pond-weed and its inhabitants, 
floating in a thin film of stagnant water. Attached 
to the weed is a colony of those peculiar animal¬ 
cules known popularly as ‘bell-animalcules,’ and 
to the naturalist as Vorlicelke. Yet common as 
Ibe sight may be to the naturalist, it affords one 
example of the many undreamt-of wonders which 
lie literally at the feet, and encompass the stops 
of ordinary observers; and it also exemplifies 
the deep interest and instruction which may be 
derived from even a moderate act^uaintance with 
natural history, together with the use of a micro¬ 
scope of ordinary powers. 

The boll-animalcules are readily procured for 
examination. Their colonics and those of neigh- 
bour-aniinalcnles may he detected by the naked 
eye existing on the .surface of pond-weeds as a 
delicate white nap, looking like some lower vege- 
tahle growth. And when a portion of the weed is 
placed under tlie object-glass of the microscope, 
numerous animalcules are to be seen waving back- 
ward.s and forward.s in all their vital activity. Tlie 
gener.d appearance of each animalcule lia.s already 
been de.scril)ed. The bell-shaped structure which, 
with its mouth turned uppermost, exists at the top 
of each stem or stalk, is the body. The stalk is 
never branched in these animalcules ; and except in 
certiiin iiistaucus to he presently alluded to, each 
stalk bears a single head only. The structure of 
the stalk is worthy of special mention. The higher 
powers of the microscope shew us that within the 
soft substance or protoplasm, of which not only the 
stalk but the body also is composed, a dclic.ate 
muscular fibre is contained. This fibre, po.ssesses 
the power of contracting under stimulation, just .as 
tlio inicsclcs of higher animals conlr.rct or shorten 
themselves. And by moans of this structure there¬ 
fore, the bell-animalcules, when danger threatens 
them, are enabled to contract themselves with 
great rapidity, the stalk itself slirinkiiig up into 
a spiral form. The operation reminds one forcibly 
of some sensitive plant shrinking when rudely 
touched. The lower extremity of the stalk forms 
a kind of ‘ root,’ by means of which the animalcules 
attach themselves to fixed objects, such as pond- 
weeds, &C. 

The bell-shaped body is sometimes named the 
calyx, from its resemblance to the structure of 
that name in flowers. The edge of the bell pos- 
Besses a very prominent rim, and within this we 
find the fringe of filaments or cilia, which in 
reality form a spiral line leading to the edge of the 
bell, where at one point is situated the mouth, 


represented by an aperture or break in tiie vim of 
the body. Wo have seen that the alia create 
miniature maelstroms or whirlpools in the sur¬ 
rounding water, which have the effect of drawing 
particles of food towards the mouth. The study 
of the bell-animalcules affords an excellent gvimpia, 
of the gaps which yet remain to be filled np in 
oar knowledge of the structure even of the lowest 
and commonest forms of life. No structures are 
more frequently met with in the animal world 
than the delicate vibiutile filaments or cilia, so 
well seen in the hell-animalcules. The micro- 
scopist meets with them in almost every group of 
animals he can examine.' They are seen alike in 
the gills of the mu&sel and in the windpipe of man ; 
and wherever currents of air or fluid require to be 
maintained and produced. Yet when the physi¬ 
ologist is asked to explain how and why it is that 
little microscopic filaments—each not exceeding 
in many coses the five-thousandth part of an 
inch in length, and destitute of all visible struc¬ 
ture—.are enabled to carry on incessant and inde¬ 
pendent movements, his answer is, that science 
is unable, at the present time, to give any distinct 
reply to the query. No trace of muscles is found 
in these filaments, and their movements are alike 
independent of the will and nervous system; 
for when removed uninjured from the body of 
the animal of which they form part, their move¬ 
ments may continue for days and weeks together. 
What a field for future inquiry may thus be shewn 
to exist, even within the compass of a bell-aai- 
m.alcnle’s history—these animalcules being them¬ 
selves of minute size, and even when massed 
together in colonies, barely perceptible to the 
unassi.stcd sight! 

A very simple and ingenious plan of demon¬ 
strating the uses of the edia in sweeping food- 
particles into the mouths of the animalcule^ was 
devised by Ehrenberg, the great German natu¬ 
ralist. Tliis plan consists in strewing in the water 
in which the anim.alcnles exist, some fragments of 
coloured matter, such as indigo or carmine, in a 
very fine state of division. These coloured par¬ 
ticles can readily be traced in their movoments, 
and accordingly we sec them tossed about and 
whirled about by the ciliary currents, and finally 
swept into the mouths of the animalcules, wbi^ 
appear always to be on the outlook, if one may so 
term it, for nutritive matter. Sometimes when 
we may be unable to see the cilia themselves, on 
account of the delicate structure, we may assure 
ourselves of their presence by noting the currents 
they create. 

I'be structure of the heU-animalcules is of 
very simple and primitive kind. The body con¬ 
sists of a mass of soft protoplasm—as the substance 
of the lower animals and plants is named; but this 
matter is capable of itself of constituting a distinct 
and complete animal form, and of making up for 
its want of structure by a UteiaUy amazing fertility 
of functions. Tlias it can digest food; fonin the 
boll-auiinalcules and their neighboum, the food*- 
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particles swept into the mouth are dissolved amid 
the soft matter of the body in which they are 
imbedded. Although the animalcules possess no 
digestive system, the protoplasm of the body serves 
them in lieu of that apparently necessary apparatus, 
and pmpaies and elaborates the food for nourishing 
the body. Then we have seen that the animal¬ 
cules contract when irritated or alarmed. A tap 
on the slide of glass on which they are placed for 
microscopic examination, initiates a literal reign of 
terror in the miniature state; for each animalcule 
shrinks up as if literally alarmed at the unwonted 
innovation in its existence. This proceeding 
suggests forcibly to us that they are sensitive—^if 
not in the sense in wliicli higher animals exhibit 
sensation, at least in much the same degree and 
fashion as a sens,itive plant. And where sensation 
exists, analogy would lead us to believe that some 
form of apparatus resembling or corresponding to 
nen'es exercising the function of feeling, must be 
I developed in the animalcules. Yet the closest 
scrutiny of the bell-animalcnle.s, as well as of many 
much higher forms, fails to detect any traces of a 
nervous system. And hence naturalists fall back 
upon the supposition that this curions protoplasm 
or body-substance of these and other lower animals 
and plants, possesses the power of receiving and 
conveying impressions; just os in the absence of a 
stomach, it can digest food. 

The last feature in the organisation and history 
of the bell-animalcules that we may allude to in 
the present instance is that of their development. 
If we watch the entire life-history of tlipse ani¬ 
malcules, we shall observe the bell-shaped heads 
of various members of the colony to become 
broadened, and to increase disproportionately in 
size. Soon a groove or division appears in tins 
enlarged head ; and ns time passes, the head 
appears to divide into two parts or halves, uliirh 
for a time are borne by the one stalk. This 
state of matters, however, doe.s not continue ; and 
shortly one of the halves breaks .away from tin- 
stalk, leaving the other to repre.seiit the head of 
the animalcule. This wandering half or head 
is now seen to he provided at each end with 
cilia, and by means of these filaments swims 
I freely throughout the surrounding water. After 
I a time, however, it settles down, develops a stalk 
I from what was originally its mouth extremity ; 
whilst the opposite or lower extremity with its 
fringe of cilia comes to represent the mouth of the 
new animalcule. We thus note that new bell- 
animalcules may be produced by the division of 
the original body into two halves. They also 
increase-by a process of hiddiivj. New buds grow 
out from the body near the attachment of the 
stalk ; these buds in due time ajipearing as young 
VorticellsB, which detach themselves from their 
parent and seek a lodgment of their own. 

These briefly sketehed details may servo to 
interest readers in a comparatively unknown field 
of observation, accessible to every one who cares 
to know something of one of the many life-histories 
with which our universe teems, but which from 
their very plenty are seldom thought of or recog¬ 
nised. And the present subject is also not un¬ 
interesting if we regard it in the light of a corrective 
to those too commonly received notions, usually 
foster^ by ignorance of our surroundings, that 
there is nothing worth attention in the universe 
^nt humanity and human aflairs. 


ADVICE TO YOTOO WOMEN. 

In marrying make ^our own match: do not marry 
a man to get rid of him or to save him. The man 
who would go to destruction without you would 
as likely go with you, and perhaps Diing you 
along. Do not marry in haste, lest you repent at 
lost. Do not let aun^ fathers, or mothers sell 
you for money or position into bondage, tears, and 
life-long misery, which jrou alone must endure. 
Do not place yourself haoitually in the society of 
any suitor until you have decided the question of 
marriage; human wills are weak, and people often 
become bewildered, and do not know their error 
until it is too late. Get away from their influ¬ 
ence, settle your head, and make up your mind 
alone. A promise may bo iimde in a moment of 
sympathy, or even half-deliiious ecstasy, which 
may have to be redeemed through years of sorrow, 
toil, and pain. Do not trust your happiness to 
the keeping of one who has no heart, no health. 
Beware of insane blood, and those who use ardent 
spirits; .shun the man who ever gets intoxicated. 
Do not rush thoughtlessly, hastily, into wedded 
life, contrary to tlie counsels of your friends. Dove 
can wait; that which cannot wait is something of a 
very dilferent character .—Newspaper paragraph. 


LINES TO THE MEMOEY OF THOMAS TYlllIC, 

A YOVSO EDlSnUBl'.H l-OET OF CnZAT PKOMISE. 

Tub fairest flowers tlmt Summer wrings 
From grassy moiiml to scent tlie air— 

The leaves that hwcctosl beauty -wear 

M’licn from the skies on hapjiy wings 
Spring flies to earth—in sad decay 
Are first to fall, and fade away. 

And like the garden rose that rears 
'.Mong.st leaser flowers its statuly form, 

But droops .and dies iHiforc the stoi m, 

When IVinter's gloomy fiiee a)>))ear.s— 

Yet leaves within Afieetion’s heart 
A beauty, that can ne'er dci>art— 

A love, that Death may never claim. 

Nor mix with his forgetful gloom 
Amidst the stilluess of the tomb ; 

.'to Memory keeps his htmourtd name 
Within the mind ; there shall it be 
Till Time shall find Eternity. 

His life was like the snowy cloud 
That peaceful dock.s the evening sky, 

And fills w-ilh love the gazer’s eye ; 

But when the voice of thunder loud 
(.tomniauda, it finds an early doom, 

And disappears amongst tire gloom. 

Or like the snowy-created wave 

Tliat sueeps along the sounding shnro 
In snnshiue, then is seen no more. 

Was his sweet life that early gave 
Its noble soul to Him who lives 
For aye, and takes hut what He gives. 

Ne'er trod the earth a purer soul 
Than he, upon whoso early bier 
1 lay unworthy tribute here ; 

Nor, while the stream of life shall roll. 

On earth at least I hope to find 

A youth of more exalt^ mind 

Than he, whom Hod hath called away 

To grace the lovcfol lands of never-dying day 1 

n. K. W. 
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‘LIVES O' MEN.’ 

The strauKer who sails for the firat time iip the 
Firth of Forth lanst he struck with the numerous 
villages that stud its picturesque shores. These 
for the most part are fisliing-villages, inhabited 
by a race of hardy men, who at times nin fearful 
risks at sea. Though the inoming may look 
settled, and the pro.spect3 of a good * lake ’ induce 
the boats to venture forth far out to sea, the after¬ 
noon may prove so boisterous that all hands are 
glad to beat a retreat, and leaving lines or nets fo 
look after theinselve.s, make fc»r some harbour of 
refuge. .Sometimes, as wa.s promimuitly the case 
lust year, the weather may come on so suddenly 
violent that the best appointed boats, handled by 
c.xperienced men, run dreadful risks, and reach the 
sheltering haven only by a hair’s-breadth. At times 
jio skill can avail, and wives and mothers—and 
as we hail occasion to shew in a recent article on 
the Hebrides, sweethearts—are left lamenting. It 
j.s unfortunate that many of the harbours on the 
Firth of Forth are dry or nearly so at low-water, 
so that a boat at .sea mvst wait outside before the 
crew can venture in; for thus ai‘o doubtless lost 
many boats and their hajilcss crews that otherwise 
might ‘make the run’ and be out of danger. 
Unable to make harbour from want of water, there 
is no alternative but to lie off under close-reefed 
sail till the tide makes, or be dashed to splinters 
on a lee-shore. This will as.sist the reader of 
the following story in understanding the anxiety 
felt by those on shore for the boat- at sea, oven 
when the boats appeared in sight. Having braved 
tlio open sea: in all its fury, the attempt to take 
the harbour at the ebb might have been disastrous 
to all. 

With this preface we offer to our readers a 
description of such a scene as witnessed by one 
who has kindly placed it at our disposal, llis 
story runs os follows: 

‘ It’s a sair, sair nichl^ sir. God help them out 
on the sea 1 ’ With these words was 1 greeted as, 
through the darkness of that awful night of the 


3d of August last, I groped my way to the 
harbour of the small fishing-village ou the east 
coast of Scotland where I was then staying, being 
interested in the herring-fishing there. 

On the evening of the night above mentioned a 
number of the boats had gone to sea, even though 
the weather (to say the least of it) looked threaten¬ 
ing. The fishing up to this date had been a com¬ 
parative failure ; but signs of herring on the coast 
had been met with on the previous night; and 
with time wearing on, little doing, and a number of 
mouths to fdl, the hardy -weather-beaten fishermen 
were loath to lose a chance; so to sea they went, 
sonii! few boats being providentially kept on 
shore. 

The night, from being threatening, grew bad, 
with gathering clouds and rain, and gusts of 
wind from the sea. Wives kept up good fires 
against their husbands’ return, us all expected the 
boats back. The last boat that went out did 
return, but no others; and the fishermen on 
shore were, of opinion that with the wind they 
had hail, the boats would be ‘wcel at sea an’ 
sweer ’ (unwilling) ‘ to turn ! ’ 

Eleven o’clock comes, and the weather not 
much worse. Opinions are hazarded that it will 
‘ maybe tak aff wi’ the tide ; ’ and I turn in and 
am soon asleep. Not to sleep long, however. One 
o’clock, and I am awakened with the howling 
wind, blast after blast, battering the tain against 
the windows, and rattling and banging windows 
and doors; and the noise of that dread continuous, 
seething, inexpressible hus-sh from the now stonu- 
tossed angry sea. Out of bed at once, and into 
clothes and oilskins, then out into the night. 
Dark ] Yes ; black! Wind like to tear you off 
your legs, and rain blinding; but worst of all, 
that raging sea outside. 

I struggle down to the harbour; and there, 
under the lee of an old boat, I find two or 
three fishermen, and am greeted -with the words 
I commenced with. I could merely make out 
the indistinct form.s of the men, but I knew 
the voice of the one who spoke. He Was an 
old man now, post going to sea; but out thcref* 
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■omewhere in tte darkness, were two sturdy 
young men, his sons, for whom he had worked in 
their childhood, and who now worked for him in 
his old age. Well might he pray: ‘God help 
them out on the sea!’ A month or two later 
than this, last year, his youngest, bonnie son was 
one of a crew of fire drowned in that very sea, 
before his old father’s eyes. 

During temporary lulls, we could hear that 
there were others about; and often a pent- 
up wail, choked witli a sob, told of ‘ wives and 
mitbcTS maist despairin’ ’ wandering past through 
the darkness and rain. 

The cold gray dawn comes at last, only to shew 
ns a widespread army of fighting waves dashing 
wildly on to the shore, and making a clean breach 
over the protection breakwater of the little har¬ 
bour; plainly shewing the impossibility of any of 
the boats taking that harbour, even should they 
make shoreward. The safety of the boats inside 
the vety harbour even has to be looked after, for 
when the tide makes, the run will be likely to 
snap everything. 

As the morning advances and no boats heave in 
sight, the question arises, Where will they be '! 
Some say they will make this or that harbour 
farther north; while others say they will be riding 
out the storm at sea, ‘hanging by’* their nets. 
Already, by break of day, between twenty .and 
thirty iripping half-clad women liave started to 
walk along the coast to the ne.xt fishing-ports. 
They cannot wait here till the telegraph o])ens ; 
and when it does open it finds plenty of work 
without them. 

Some men have taken the rooil also, promising 
to tel^raph back, should they find any tidings of 
friends or neighbours. Those of us left here 
gather together at sheltered cornens .and peer out 
to sea and hazard an opinion now and then. The 
old man before spoken of tells Iiow he w.^s at seji 
night of the great lo.^s twenty-nine years 
ago, but doubts if it was as bad a ni"ht as this 
has been. Another—even older-looking—tells 
how that night is as fresh in his memory as yester- i 
day, for, as he smd, lie had then thought his last 
night on land or sea bail come, lie too is sure 
this has been a wilder night; but then he hopefully 
adds; ‘ Look at the boats they’ve got to work wi’ 
noo! ’ Then with a sigh : ‘ But u’ will no tell their 
tale o’ this nicht.’ 

Morning grows into noon, and the rain has 
now’ settled down into a dark drizzle, occasionally 
clearing a little and allowing at times a better 
look-out to sea. 

During one of these breaks a boat heaves in 
sight, emdently making straight for the harbour, 
under a small patch of sail, and labouring heavily 
in the trough of the sea. In.stantly the village is 
in a commotion, for well do all know what will be 
, the fate of that boat and crew should they get too 
far in-shore. The cries of the poor womeii are 
heart-rending os they rush hither and thither 
through cold and wet clasping their bewrildered 
little baitiiies to their breasts. Away there goes 
a stalwart young fellow with a tar-barrel on his 
shoulder, followed W others carrying wood and 
shavings; and in a few minutes a warning flame 


• HerriDg boats frequently ride out a gale at sea by 
befaig made fast by stout ropes to the nets, which answer 
uthe purpose of an anchor. In this position the boat is 
paid to be ‘ hanging by' the net. 


hursts from the hillside ; up goes a white flag on 
the end of the pier, a signal of too much sea on for 
taking the harlmur; and there also from a schooner 
inside the harbour waves the XTnion-jack half- 
mast high, with ensign reversed—a world-wide / 
understood signal of danger. Soon also another fire ' 
blazes from anotlier point higher up, from where 
it is considered it will bo better seen by those 
in the boat; and the old boat-bnilder (from whose 
yard the barrel, chips, and shavings have been 
got) stands by with a flagon of oil, from which, j 
from time to time, he pours a little over the fire, ’ 
making it shoot forth a flashing, brighter flame. 

Now all bos been done that con at the moment be 
thouglit of, and it only remains to wait The boat 
still seems to be making for the shore ; and from 
that it is surmised that those on board of her are 
strange to this part of the coast ‘He’s keepin’ 
her awa.’ ‘Na; he’s only jibing her end-on to 
the seas.’ ‘ She's gaun aboot’ ‘ Na, na ; the Lord 
hac mercy on them; he's gaun to try the 
harbour!’ Such arc a few of the exclamations 
from the anxious group round, or rather behind 1 
that danger-fire ; and there also from the lips of a 
bonnie fisher lass about fifteen or sixteen 1 hear 
the earnest muttered prayer ; ‘ The Lord be at the 
helm. 0 Lord, be at the helm ! ’ Her father and 
tliree of her brothers went to sea last night in the 
same bo.at, and strange to say — though not known j 
to her or any on shore at the time—that boat for ! 
whoso guidance she prayed loas her flither’s. Still j 
the boat holds on~until again, and this lime 
almost with a shout, it is aniiounceil that ‘ she’s 
gaun aboot’ (shifting her coursii). Vo's and this 
time it is right. Slie is about Tin-re is a sigh of 
relief from all, and many a hearty ‘ Thank God.’ 
Tongues seem loosened now, and criticisms are 
pa.s^ed on how ‘she’s behavin’,’ and how ‘he’ (the 
steersman) ‘works her.’ All agree that those in 
the boat will make for a port about fifteen miles 
farther north, w'hicb it is thought will be possible 
to be entered with safety. At least all are relieved 
that for the present the boat seems out of danger. 

Tlie Telegraph Office immediately on its being 
opened, and ever since, has been completely be¬ 
sieged. AVhat a picture, and how impossible to 
picture it! A little wayside railway office cru>hed 
full of dripping, crying women, with a sad-faced 
man here and there. Not a sound, except occa¬ 
sionally a smothered sob or wliisper, and the tic- 
tic-tic of the instrnm^it, meaning joy or grief 
perhaps to some of these poor women, all eagerly 
w'atching that lad, or rather boy, the only one 
there who understands that tic-tic-tic„ 

Then when news does come of tliis or that boat’s 
safety, watch the brightening faces of those to 
whom it is good news; their long-drawn tltankful 
sigh of relief, and their again saddening look ns 
they think of others around them who have got 
no news yet. Quietly they pull their shawls 
over their heads and slip out, only to make room 
for others who have been standing outside in the 
rain waiting their turn. 

But hollo! There goes the fire on the hill 
again. What does it mean ? Another boat? No; 
but the same one is about Again all is conster¬ 
nation and wonder, until the old boat-builder says 
quietly: ‘ lie's wcel acquaint It’s ane o’ oor ain 
lolk, an’ he’s gaun to dodge aboot expeck’n the 
wind to tide aff.’ And he is right too; ior the 
boat only comes near enough not to be foe near, 
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then ’bout ship and out again. After a tinte 
another boat heaves in sight, then another, until, 
by about five o’clock in the evening, there are 
eleven boats tossing about out there on that wild 
sea, in sight of home, waiting for tiie storm to 
abate and the sea go down. News has also come 
to hand of the safety of other six of the thirty boats 
that went out from here last night, so that there 
is still about half of them to be heard of yet, 
should those in the offing turn out to belong to the 
place. 

Well, it did ‘ tak aff; ’ and’ by nine o’clock that 
night fourteen boats managed to get safely into the 
harlmur, though with great difficulty and danger. 

What a sight was that also! A well-manned 
salmon coble kept afloat in the fairway ready for 
an emergency, and at the same time giving con¬ 
fidence to those in the boats taking the harbour. 
The pier crowded w’ith men, women, and children, 
anxiously,.silently, watching each boat through 
the peril. Then the greetings and questionings of 
the tired, starving fishermen, whom the sea seems 
to have given up. * 

Still lots of the boats have yet to be beard of, 
and many a one wanders the whole night through, 
unable to rest in his anxiety for the missing ones. 
Next day, however, all are accounted for. All 
safe, except one boat with a crew of five, swamped 
out at sea, in that dreadful August .storm, and all 
hands drowned ; and it has proved a ‘ sair, sair 
nicht’ for tlie poor old fisherman with whose 
words I began this sketch, for one of his stalwart 
sons was one of that crew of five, who leave four 
widows and thirteen ‘ faitherless bairnsproving 
how appropriate it is in regard to the purr-uit of 
the ‘caller herrin” that 

Wives and mithers niaist (lesi>airlu’ 

Ca’ them liven o' inen. 


A MORNING IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 

‘ If you will meet me .it - Hospital at half¬ 

past ten on Monday morning, I shall be hai>py to 
shew yoti anything in ray power.’ So ran a note 
I received some little time since from a privileged 
visitor at one of the largest London ]ios]>ilals. An 
hour’s ride brought me to the gates of the iii-stitn- 
tion, which is in the very heart of busy Loudon, 
and yet, as far as noise goes, might be miles away 
from all its life and bustle. A little world by 
itself it stands, having its own laws and customs, 
its chiefs and subordinates, and certainly its own 
joys and sorrows. Grossing a stone yanl and up a 
flight of steps, the first obstacle presented itself in 
the shape of an ever-wnlchful porter; but the name 
of my correspondent hml .a magical effect in quiet¬ 
ing his fears. Friends of the patients are allowed 
to visit them on three days in the week at stated 
hours ; but beyond this, without private interest, it 
is by no means easy to obtain admission to any 
hospital. 

iWsing through the pqrter’s gate, I found myself 
in a stone hall, where my friend joined me ; and 
opening a door at one end, she led me into the 
accident ward. Down each side of the long room 
were arranged beds at short intervals, each with 
its coverlet of blue check and curtains to match. 
Yet there was little monotony in the appe.aranee 
of the whole, each bed taking different shapes 
acconling to the nature of its inmate’s accident. 


Skilled bands know how to place siiflferers in the 
position that causes least pain; and light frames 
are fixed over injured limbs to prevent contact 
with the bed-clothes. Each bed too has a chain 
suspended from the top, with a handle attached ; 
by which simple contrivance patients are enabled 
to raise and in some measure help themselves 
much sooner than would otherwise be possible. 
Some of the worst ‘ cases ’ are too ill to notice us 
as we go round ; but from the greater number we 
get something of a smile. 

Our next step was to mount the stairs on 
the other side of the hall. We now came 
to a large male surgical ward, holding about 
fifty beds arranged as before deseribfed. Here 
the dressers or house-surgeons were beginning 
their duties. The first bed at which we paused 
wa.s tenanted by a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years old, with a bright and not unhealthy look¬ 
ing face; but a terrible abscess had formed on 
the calf of the leg, so affecting the bone that a 
serious operation was necessary to prevent ampu¬ 
tation. This had been performed a few days 
before our visit; but useful as chloroform is at 
the time of an operation, it by no medns saves all 
tlie pain. The first dressing is much dreaded, and 
! even in the case of which I write the poor boy’s 
[ sufferiug.s were very great; Imt he was a true 
I Biitun as to endurance. 1 did not know which 
I to admire most, his bravery or the steady hand 
! and eye of the surgeon, who did not shrink 
i from inflicting necessary pain, whilst with bright 
! words of encouragement he helped his poor patient 
to ‘ he a man.’ The air of cheerfulness about the 
I ward was surprising; round the fireplaces were 
groups of patients, just well enough to be up. 
Gaunt and ill they looked, but as ready as pos¬ 
sible for a bit of fun. The Sister of the ward 
comes out of lier cheery little room just as we 
turn to go away, so we stop for a few minutes’ 
ch.at with her. She tells us tliat in addition 
to the services of Chaplain and Scripture-readers, 
each ward is visited oiicc a week by ladie.s, who 
talk to the patients one by one, reading to them, 
and trying to shew sisterly sj'inpathy with theii' 
sorrows. Si.stcr says that the patients look for- 
waiii to the visiting afternoon with great pleasure, 
and my friend remarks; ‘ No wonder; poor things! 
They must find it very dull lying here day after 
day and week after week.’ 

Sister breaks into a merry laugh, and utterly 
scouts the notion that her Wiinl could be anything 
blit bright and pleasant. ‘ You see,’ she said, 

‘ mine are surgical cases. It may be dull perhaps 
on the medical side; but here the patients are w& 
as a rule, except in one particular thing.’ 

To our inexperienced minds ‘one particular 
thing ’ seemed quite ciiougli. Asking the same 
Sister wliether she found it difficult to obtain 
penuissiou from one of the authoritica to do some¬ 
thing she wished, she answered with an amused 
smile: ‘ T never have any difficulty in getting any¬ 
thing for anybody.’ It certainly wo^ he diffi¬ 
cult to refuse anything to such a bonUie face and 
pleasant manner. One could not but be thankful 
that she and others like her shed their sunshine 
where there must of necessity be so much shadow. 

In the next ward (female) wo had a few words 
with a motherly night-nurse. She goes to bed 
after dinner (about I P.M.), and comes on duty*- 
again at nine in tlie evening ; but turning night 
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into day seems to agree capitally \rith her. Seeing a deaf and dumb boy in a cot near, who could 
several cots with tiny inmates, we ask W whether not hear her cries, and delighted in clapping his 
they give her much trouble; her prompt answer hands at her. He was a handsome child of five, 
is ; ‘ Not a bit; not h^ so much as some of the with a wonderfully bright smile, and very quick 
grown-ups.’ at catching the meaning of the slightest sign. At 

' And the medicine ; have you difficulty with this first visit, his only amusement was to fold up 
that I ’ the bed-clothes and throw them on the rod over 

‘Never; however nasty it is, they drink it up his crib. His little tray had no toys on it; and 
without a word.’ notwithstanding his sunny face, one could not but 

One case of a poor woman is both medical fancy tho_ days must have been very long and 
and Buigical—a terrible string of maladies; but uninteresting. The last time I saw him he was 
another nurse, in answer to the question, ‘ Can rejoicing over some bright pictures, pointing out 
ahe recover ? ’ answers heartily and with real their beauties to his kind nnrsc, and making all 
interest: ‘Indeed, we hope she will.’ She ccr- sorts of inarticulate sounds of joy. One nurse hod 
tainly would not without great care and the best a rather quaint idea of the use of pictures. In 
of nursing. Near lier is a cot, and my friend asks answer to my question, ‘ Would No. 7 understand 
the four-yepr-old inmate what is the matter. A these ?’ she said ; ‘ 0 yes ; he’d know how to tear 


these ?’ she said 


> yes ; he’d know how to tear 


tiny voice pipes out in the very highest of high them up! ’ 

trebles: ‘I’se here tawse I tam't w'alt.’ A dis- After speaking to several of the patients, our 
located thigh will prevent tlie poor baby from attention was drawn to a woman, who. looked so 
walking for several weeks. In the next cot is a much a picture of health, that it ne^ed quite 
. girl of five, injured in the same way. ‘Run over,’ an effort of faith to believe her when she said 
nurse tells us ; and adds : ‘ Half of them are.’ th:d, two or three weeks before, she had been so 
A few more visits on the surgical side, and we dangerously ill lliat she scarcely expected to leave 
come down-stairs again, and go through a door tlie hospital alive ; but under treatment she had 
; at the opposite end of the hall from the jiortcr’s improved so rapidly that she was hoping to go to 
j lodge. The medical cases are in a block of build- a Convalescent Home in a few day.s. Several of 
I ings quite distinct from the surgical. The linst the patients were well enough to be about. Wlten- 
j ward we entered was chiefly oecuiiied by con- j ever this is the case, they take what share they 
! Bumptive patients. On opening the door, a most can in waiting on tho.se too ill to help themselves, 
j pitiful w’ail greeted us. Going up to the cot from One or two arc so ill that they cannot put a foot 
whence it proceeded, we found a tiny child lying to the ground, need to be lifted in and out of bed 
with its eyes fixed on the ceiling and giving niter- and waited on like children. The Sister of this 
I ance to the most heart-rending cries. The Sister, ward is most admirably .suited to her post. She 
nur-ses, and patients were alike alino.st in de.-pair i has the gift of governing, and nurses, as well as 
I about her. One nurse told us that little .Tc-sie 2 >atieiits, are completely under h(‘r control. One 
' was eighteen months old, though not so big as : of her ilulies i.s to go round the ward adniini.ster- 
j some children of as many day.«. She had been ' ing medicine to each patient (the medicine is kept 
brought to tlie hospital a week before, starved. [ on a shelf over the bed) ; and certainly the way 
i Her limbs were so rigid that they could scarcely i they took it bore out the statement of the nurse 
bend them. A patient told us tli.U sJie iiearl.v hit ■ sjio'ken of at tin; first: however disagreeable, it 
! the sjioon when first fed. The doctor con-, wa.s swallowed at once without the shadow of 

! sidered her mucli better; but she cried or r.itlier | a grimace. Sister too presides over the distribu- 
i wailed the whole night and all day, utdess nursed , tiou of the smaller articles of food, kept in 
I or fed. Nurse had taken her into her own bed ; little movable cupboards, of which there is one to 
; for three nights with little avail; and all the ' each bed. The bread is baked in small tempt- 
1 inmate.s of the ward were feeling worn out with ! ing loave.s, and brought into the ward in u'hat 
I worry and want of sleep. At a sulwenuimt visit looks likes a clothes-b:isket. Two patients carry 
I I found her still wailing, and tried the exjieri- this u^i the middle, whilst Sister asks each 
' ment of nursing her for some hours. She was in turn how much they feel ojual to. The 
) perfectly good in iny laji, and went to sleep, amount they then receive lasts them till the 
flattering myself that 1 had done a good work in following morning. A stated allowance of butter 
securing a quiet morning for Ihe other patients, | is given in the same w.iv. A bill of fare hangs 
I put ray lady down in her cot. She lay for ju.st j over each bed; eggs and all other extras being only 
one minute, and then opened her eyes witli a given uniler tlie doctor’s orders. In addition to 
shriek that made me glad to bundle her up and {this diet-card, a form is suspended from the bed's 
quiet her at any cost. At my last visit 1 found ; head, filled in with the name, age, addre.S{(, and 
that Sister had been obliged to semi her away, • disease of the patient, together with the names of 
after trying what having the motlier in at night ■ his or her doctor and house-surgeon, also the date 
would do, and finding it of no use. One poor of ailmissioii. 

woman, very ill in the next bed, said to me: ‘I Going up another flight of stairs, we entered a 
do love little children, and I have a babv of my ! ward for wliat a nurse called ‘ difficult oases ;' 
own, so 1 don’t mind some crying ; but it was by which she meant diseases that require spepial 
dreadful to hear that child cry day and night, and attention, and that do not shew themselves so 
no Bleep for any of us.’ decidedly os to leave no doubt of tlieir nature. 

There seems to be no special ward set apart for The ward is large, holding about fifty beds; but 
diildren; but cots are sprinkled aliout in the evidently it was not built originiuly for an 
female wards for those under the age of seven. hospitaL Several rooms seem to have been 
As a.rule, the patients like this, and the little thrown into one by removing the doors ; but 
•ones get a good deal of notice ami petting; but I the projections of the division walls remain and 
am aoaid no one regretted poor Jessie excepting { serve to break the monotony of aiipearance. Of 
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the same size and build nras the next we 
entered, which was privileged in possessing the 
society of two cats as pets. Here we lonnd 
another baby of the same age as Jessie, and like 
her, starved; but here the likeness ended. This 
little creature seemed the darling of the ward; 
nurses and patients vied with each other os to 
who should nurse her, and all declared ‘ she never 
cries, and gets so fat,’ Whilst talking about her 
we saw one of the saddest of hospital sights. On 
entering, we had noticed one bed with a curtain 
drawn round it. ‘Very ill indeed,’ was the 
explanation given. At the other end a bed stood 
surrounded by a screen. Standing with my back 
to the door, 1 suddenly saw a change come over 
the patients’ faces. Turning quickly, I was sur¬ 
prised and shocked to see two men bearing on 
their shoulders a coffin. They had to walk the 
whole length of the ward to take away the body of 
a patient who hod died the night before in the 
screened bed. As the bearers walked past, it 
was ptdnful indeed to see the strained gaze fixed 
by the patients on their sad burden. Even the 
diildren seemed to feel the possibility of their 
being the next to be so carried. It seems strange 
that this practice of not immediately removing 
the dead (to coffined apart from the wards) 
should be continued, especially at this particular 
hospital, where the comfort and chcerlulness of 
the inmates arc so constantly kept in view. 

There are pretty fern-stands scattered about 
in diiferent parts of the building; suitable 
texts in neat frames hang over the beds; and 
tbe fireplaces give a sjjucially pleasant look to 
the wards. Some of tliem are really handsome. 
Coloured tiles of nice design extend a foot or more 
beyond, and above the fire itself, so that even in 
summer-lime the iireplace is a pretty spot, and in 
winter the reflection of flame in the china is most 
cheery. Then each ward has its couches and 
chairs. In one wc noticed a comfortable crimson 
sofa, looking most tempting with its white crochet 
antimacassars. ‘ Sent just as it is, by a lady,’ we .are 
told. Near it were several American chairs with 
holland covers liound with crimson. The eflcct 
was really good ; and in this respect the hospiud 
contrasts well 'with tliosc where no eft'ort is made 
to enliven tlie inevitable gloom of so much sulfer- 
ing and sorrow, 'riio Sisters dress in black, with 
white lace or muslin caps; and the amouul of taste 
exhibited in their arraiigemcut shews no indilfcr- 
ence to personal appearance. I’lic nurses are 
suitably dressed in uniform of print dress and 
plain cap. Both Sisters and nurses are, as a rule, 
sunny and kind, and nothing could excee<l the 
courtesy with which I was received, nor the 
pleasant way in which information was volun¬ 
teered. The house-doctor, who was spoken of 
most affectionately by the patients, gave me kind 
pemiissiou to come again and see what 1 had that 
day missed—the early inorning work. 

We were about leaving tlie hospital, w'hen my 
friend exclaimed : ‘You must see this ward.’ So 
saying, she led me to a small building by itself 
in the garden, where the patients take exercise 
when convalescent. Certainly it was a pleasant 
spot. The sun shining in, made it seem the 
brightest of the wards. It is divided into two 
rooms, one for male, the other for female patients. 
The cases are chiefly bronchitis and similar acute 
d^eases. It is presided over by a sweet-looking 


Sister, She has her little establishment all-to her¬ 
self, including a separate room for any despezate 
case. She is an enthusiast at her vocation, and 
tells us she gets all the best coses. Aakin g for an 
explanation of ‘ best,’ she says : ‘ My gentlemen ’ 
(students) ‘are the most advanced, and so they pick 
out all the most interesting, 1 mean dangerous 
cases.’ 

On pur way out, my friend shewed me the block 
of buildings set apart for the use of out-xiatients. 
Pointing to one room, she said: ‘ That is where they 
do any little thing—such os taking out a tooth.’ 
1 am afraid most of us are in the habit of look¬ 
ing upon that operation as anything but little; 
and to tell the truth, the patients we encountered 
coming up the steps seemed to share the popular 
notion, and did not look particularly joyful In their 
anticipations. So we left the hospital, feeling 
thankful that, though suffering and poverty must 
always bo, so much is done to alleviate the 
sorrows of the suft'ering poor. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XVI.—MARIAN’S RISE IS LIFE. 

In the garden I found Mr Wentworth pacing one 
of tbe side-walks. 

‘ How does she bear it ? ’ he asked, advancing 
towards me. 

‘I do not fear for her—eventually. But it is 
very terrible.’ Striking my hand upon the arm of 
a garden-seat, I angrily added; ‘ And he dares to 
c.all it love ! Thank God, the more she sees of it 
the less she will believe in it! ’ 

‘ He is trying to persuade her not to act upon 
that paper. I saiv that was his intention.’ 

‘ But you were not so blind as to suppose he 
would succeed ?’ I retorted. 

‘ No; I was not so blind as that.' 

‘ He will only succeed in making her suffer 
more ; though there may be some use in that 
Her eyes may be opened to his selfishness and— 
and utter worthlessness, at last. Indeed, I am 
proud to say I never called that man my friend.’ 

‘ Sit down. Miss Haddon; you will want all 
your nerve presently,’ he said gently. ‘What 
should we do without you?’ 

1 sat down, and gave way to a few tears. 

‘ There; that’s all right: done you good; hasn’t 
it ? ’—in a relieved sort of tone; but looking as 
though he were not a little puzzled at my getting 
relief iu that fashion. I could not help feeling 
tliat he reganled my tears indulgently—as less 
to be dreaded than fainting, but as curious, 
decidedly curious, vtan that he was ! 

The Fates were certainly against my impressing 
Jlobert Wentworth with the notion that I was 
above feminine weakness ; he so naturally, and 
1 now believe quite unconsciously, shewed a vein 
of satire upon such occasions. Yet 1 do not think 
that be intended to be satirical, when he appeared 
most so ; it simply arose from contrast—^nis ina¬ 
bility to comprehend certain forma of weakness, 
ami his ludicrous gentleness towards it. But be 
the cause what it might, his gentleness had now 
tlic good effect of putting me upon my mettle. 

Seeing that 1 was beginning to recover my 
dignity, he went on more securely: ‘She needs 
all the help you can give her. Poor Lilian! it is ' 
terribly hard for her to lose her lover as well as 
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lier name and fortune, Maty’ (from this time 1 
was never again ‘ Miaa Haddon ’ to him). ‘ But if 
she oan keep her fiuih in friendship, she will in 
time get over the loaa of the rest/ 

Yes; aho would lose her lover as well as her 
name and fortune. Robert Wentworth saw as 
clearly aa I did that sooner or later what had 
happened would separate them. We saw them 
step fifom the window; and hastily bidding mo 
goM-hye, my companion was turning away. 

* Hease do not leave me just j-et,’ I pleaded. 

‘It is better I should go—^for you all The 
fewer witnesses of the humiliation the better. By- 
and-by—^in a day or two; ’ and laying his hand 
for a moment on mine, as it rested passively on 
the seat, he walked quickly on down the path 
to go out, by the door leading from the lower 
grounds. 

As Lilian drew nearer, follo%ved by Arthur 
Trafford, his lowering brows and angry eyes 
told me that the be^nuing of the cud had 
already taken place. But she was not drooping 
now. She placed her hand in mine, and held it 
with a firm hold, which I thought intimated that 
she had not succumbed under pressure. Nay, she 
was growing stronger rather than weaker under it. 
But she left him to explain; and if I liad hoped 
anything from Arthur Trafford, the way in which 
he spoke would have destroyed my hope. 

‘ Miss—Farrar ’ (there was a sufficiently long 
pause between the words to bring the colour 
rushing to her cheeks) ‘ seems determined to take 
your advice, Miss Haddon. She means to recog¬ 
nise that marriage, cost what it may.’ 

There was something peculiarly offen.sivo, and 1 
saw that he meant it to be so, in inqnitiug the 
‘ advice,’ as he termed it, to me. But this was not 
a time for me to retort, so I merely replied : ‘ Voii 
are angry, Mr Trafford.’ 

‘ Angry! Is it to be expected that I could stand 
quietly by and make no protest, while sur-h a 
sacrifice was being made ! I suppase yon have 
persuaded Lilian to believe that the coii-cqui'uces 
to her are nothing to me ; you have tried to make 
her believe that 1 do not love her.’ 

‘ I believe that you do love her, Mr Trafford,’ I 
repbecL It was not his love, but its quality, wliich 
1 doubted. Looking steadUy at him, 1 added : 

‘ And now is the time to prove the worth ot your 
love.' 

‘ I can best do that by protecting her interests. 
Miss Haddon.’ Turning pleadingly towards Lilian 
again, he added : ‘ If you would only promise me 
to delay making it known for a few days—lor a 
day—while we talk it over, and—and take further 
advice. For Heaven’s sake, do not do such a rash 
thing on the impulse of the moment, Lilian ! Say 
you will think it over ? ’ 

‘ It needs no thinking,’ she murmured. 

‘ And my wishes are nothing to you ?’ 

‘I hoped—I believed—that you would help_ me 
to do what I am doing, Arthur,’ she replied iu a 
low broken voice. 

‘ Is it possible that you can think that I should 
hdp you to sitcrifice your mother's good name, and 
disobev your father's wishes, to gratify a senti- 
mentu and very doubtful feeling, smffi as this ? 
It will not even be of any real benefit to the girl 
herself, who is already much better off tlian she 
' had any right to expect, and happy enough aa she 
is. I say nothing of the entire disregard of my 


wishes—the cruel injustice to me—after being so 
long led on to believe in your love for me.’ 

‘ Snare mo! ’ 

‘ How have you spared me ? ’ 

‘I cannot act differently—1 dare not!’ she ejacu¬ 
lated, wringing her hands. 

‘Not though you cast away my love in doing 

She was silent; her clasped hands tightening 
paini'ully over each other, as she bowed her head 
in an agony of suffering, which his own nature 
was too shallow to undetstaad. 

1 think that he once more imagined that he had 
found the way to influence her, and he impetu¬ 
ously went on: ‘ You cannot mean to cast me 
off. Dearest Lilian, 1 know that your love for 
me is true, and ’- 

‘1 must do wliat is right. O Arthur, it is so 
hard to bear, and I need help so much: for our 
love’s sake, help me!’ putting out her hands 
towards him with a last appeaL 

‘You call it right to bring shame upon your 
dead mother and to be untrue to me 1 ’ 

‘ You .are pitiless, Mr Trafford!’ I put in, losing 
all patience. ‘And you do not know Lilian, or 
you would sec that you are adding to her suffer¬ 
ing to no purpose ; for you will not alter her 
determination : she will act according to her per- 
ceptiou of what is right in the matter, suffer what 
she may,’ 

‘ Then let her take the con.se<iuences I ’ he ex¬ 
claimed, losing all seli'-coimnand, aud without 
another word turning away and W'alking off in a 
toweling passion ; aa 1 afterwards found, going 
through the house and straight down to the 
railway .station. 

Lilian clung sobbing to me a few moments ; 

‘ ( tod help me! I’ray lor me, Mary ! ’ 

‘You are helped, dear l^ilian. Strength has 
been given to you, and the rest will come easier.’ 

‘ Yes ; nothing can be very painful now ’— 
wearily. 

A .servant came lo tell us that tea was taken in, 

I and that Mrs Tipper and Mias Kced were waiting 
for u«. 

‘ Have you quite decided to make it known at 
once, ilc.ir I ’ 

‘ Yes ; the sooner it is ov-er the belter.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is. Would voulike lo go to your 
room, and leave me to prepare them a little, dear 
Lilian 1 ’ 

‘ Yes; I should be very glad—if you do not 
mind-—if you think it is beat, Mary.’ 

‘I think it best for you to Ire jiresent,’ I replied, 
reflecting that it would at least be better fqr her 
than brooding over the miserable scene which had 
just been cnacteil. ‘But if you do not feel equal 
to it, aud would like me to act for you, 1 wiU of 
course do so.’ 

‘I will come with you,’ she quietly replied, 
putting her hand into mine. 

1 stop]^)cd for a moment to kiss the pure brow, 
then we went together to the momiug-room. 

‘ Excuse mv sending, dears; hot we thought that 
you had pernaps foigotten,’ said the kina little 
lady. ‘ But where are the.gentlemen ? James said 
that Mr Wentworth had arrived.' 

‘They are gone,’ 1 replied, trying to nerve 
myself for what was to come. 

‘Gone, dear I’ Theu she nervously added, 
taking note of Lilian's white face: * Is there 

--- r 
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anything the matter? Is not 4 Lilian veil, 
Mary ?’ 

1 placed Lilian on a conch, and took my seat 
beaide her; then replied,: ‘ She has had a very 
great ’ (1 was going to say shock, bat substituted) 
‘surprise. Something has occurred which will 
affect her whole future life.’ 

I saw that Marian’s interest was awakened now, 

‘Affect her whole future life!’ she slowly re¬ 
peated. Then with a sadden unholy light in her 
eyes, she eagerly went on : ‘ You don’t mean to say 
that there’s been a quarrel, and that it’s all broken 
off between Mr Traubrd and her ? ’ _ 

‘Be good enough to listen quietly,’ I sternly 
replied. ‘ Lilian wishes me to tell you, and I will 
do so in os few words as possible. In looking over 
the contents of a cabinet which had belonged to 
her father, Lilian found a paper purporting to be 
an agreement, which, being signed in Scotland, 
constitutes, a marriage between Mr Farrar—and 
your mother.’ 

‘ Ma! ’ 

‘ And after ascertaining that it is genuine, for 
that kind of thing’ (I could not help putting in 
tlie last little tag, though 1 might just as well have 
left it uiisiiid, so little did it trouble bur), ‘ Lilian 
hits decided to act upon it. She intends to recog¬ 
nise yonr motlier’s marriage, though it be at the 
sacrifice oi' everything she most cares for in the 
world.’ 

Mrs Tipper hurriedly rose from her seat, and 
crossed over to Lilian’s side. 

‘ Married to Afa ! ’ ejaculated Marian, gazing at 
us with dilating eyes and iiarled lips. ‘ My 
gracious ! And if Mu was his wife, 1 must be his 
daughter—his eldest daughter, and I've as gootl a 

right’- She paused, for the monieut quite 

dazzled by tlie light which was breaking in uj)on 
lier ; then presently added, a little more doubt¬ 
fully : ‘But you forget; Ma died only fifteen years 
ago, and Lilian is over seventeen. Uow could he 
liavc two wives, unless ’- 

‘It is Lilian’s mother who was wronged,’ I 
explained, feeling tliat the sooner it was all said 
the better, if I wished to spare Lilian ;is much tts 
possible from hearing the other’s comments. 

‘ My goodness !' In her surjirise and excite¬ 
ment, forgetting company manners and her usual 
fine-ladyism, as well as being entirely oblivious 
of Lilian’s position and consequent feelings in the 
matter. ‘ 'Then that was what you meant when 
you questioned me so closely the other day about 
the exact time of Ma’s death. Vou ivere sharp ! ’ 

Mrs Ti])per had Lilian in her arms, murmuring 
tender love-speeches over her. Marian might go 
on as she pleased now. 

It did please her to go on. ‘ To think of Ma 
being Mrs Farrar after all! I should like to hear 
what Mr Pratt will say to (hat, after talking about 
being able to tell a lady when he saw her ! Mrs 

Farrar! And I’m the eldest daughter, and ’- 

A new thought occurred to her, and she went on 
with raised colour: ‘Why, if I’m the eldest 
daughter, the real Miss Farrar, oud there was no 
will, everything must be mine ! ’ 

‘ Everything you moat care for will most prob¬ 
ably be yours.* 

My words brought back the recollection of 
Arthur Trafford, and she eagerly whispered: ‘Does 
he know, Miss Haddon ? Will it make any differ¬ 
ence to him, dp you think ? ’ 


I tamed away in disgust, and went towards 
Lilian. 

‘ Come, Lilian ; you need rest and quiet: coioe 
to your room, dear.—You will come with us—w31 
you not, Mrs 'Tipper ?’ 

‘Certainly I will,’ returned Mrs Tipper promptly, 
rising to accompany us: ‘ my place is with her.’ 

There was no necessity to apologise for leaving 
Marian alone. She was for the moment too 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the 
great change in her prospects to take any notice 
of our proceedings. ‘Miss Farrar 1’ I heard her 
repeating to herself, os she stood gazing out of the 
window at the Fairview terraces and gardens, 
whilst we made our way towards the door—‘ Miss 
Fakrak! ’ 

Well, we were not entirely comfortless; we 
three could wonderfully help each other. Mrs 
Tipper had at once returned to her allegiance; 
and from thenceforth, I knew that Lilian would 
reign alone in her heart. Indeed I think it was 
some time before the dear little woman could for¬ 
give herself for being so disloyal to Lilian as to 
allow the other to reign with her, even for a time. 
Marian’s reception of the news had shocked her a 
great deal more than it had shocked me, because 
she was less prepared to sec the former as she 
really was. 

We w'cre sitting together, and were already I 
wa.s thankful to find beginning to be able to face 
the worst and talk over the event with some 
degree of calmness, when Lydia the housemaid 
tapped at the door with a message from ‘Miss 
Farrar.’ 

‘If you please, ma’am, Miss Farrar wishes to 
know if you will come to tea, or if you would 
prefer its being sent up here ?’ said the girl, staring 
at us witli all her eyes, astonishment depicted in 
every lino of her face. 

Truly Alarian had lost no time in making the 
change in her fortune known. But that w^ I 
suppose, to be expected. Obeying a sign from Lilian 
and her aunt, I bade Lydia bring us some tea 
there. 

We none of us went down again that night, 
although two or three very gracious messages were 
sent up by ‘ Aliss Farrar.’ The repetition of the 
name, and' the girl’s whole manner very evidently 
shewed that she had been taken into Maritin’s con¬ 
fidence. 1 could see by her hesitating reply to a 
question of Lilian’s, tlxat she had been intormed 
that her young mistress had no right to her father's 
name ; and Ihk made me at length decide to ^V8 
Lydia the true version of the story for circulation. 
There was now no helping its getting about, and 
therefore I determined that Lilian’s unhesitating 
justice should be made known. Following her out 
of the room, I rapidly gave Lydia an account of 
what had happened. It was not necessapr to dwell 
upon Lilian’s unswerving truth and justice. I just 
related the facts, and they spoke for themselves. 

Lydia was astounded; too much so to pick and 
choose, her words, or to assume a higher morality 
than she really felt. 

‘ My! Give up all that, when she might so easily 
have kept it all! Oh, Miss Haddon, an angel 
straight down from heaven couldn't do more than 
that I It's almost too good, it really is’ (regret¬ 
fully), ‘giving up this beautiful house, and,thou¬ 
sands ami thousands a year, when she might have* 
just torn up that paper, and nobody ever been the 
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-wiser! One wouldn’t mind if a bad person had 
to give it up; but it don’t seem right for dear 
Miss Lilian to suffer—it really don't’ 

' Do not you think she is letter able to endure 
suffering than a bad person would be, Lydia?’ 

' 1 suppose she is, Mias; I suppose that's reli¬ 
gion ; but- There; I can’t bear to think of it! 

That Miss Beed, who isn’t fit to hold a candle to her 
for gcodness, leave alone ladified ways, to be set 
up above over Miss Lilian ! A pretty mistress she 
vml make; though,’added Lydia, gradually awaken¬ 
ing to the possibility of certain consequences accru¬ 
ing to herself, ‘ I shan't bo here long to see it. 
I Ve let her see what I think of her, a good deal too 
plain for that; and for the matter of that, so has 
every one of us, though slie's only got herself to 
thank for it’ 

I had had 'my suspicions that Marian was not 
liked amongst the serv'ants; indeed Becky had 
more than once given me a hint that the former 
was just as much disliked in the house as Lilian 
was beloved. The first thing the ne.\t morning, 
Beckv shewed me something else. 

‘ Why, what is the matter, Becky ?’ I inquired, 
when she entered the room, her swollen eyelids and 
red nose betokening recent and violent emotion, 
which I could not wholly attribute to her attach¬ 
ment to Lilian, and consequent sympathy with her 
suffering. Though Lilian was growing in Becky's 
favour, the growth was slow. 

‘Please, don’t ask me, Miss’—lugubriously. 
Then, after a straggle against herself, she put 
down the jug of water she was carrying, and burst 
forth into a wail of sorrow. 

*I must ask you, Becky, and of course you 
must tell me your trouble.’ 

‘you’ve got to go,’ she sobbed out. ‘You’re 
going to be sent away the very first! .She told 
Lydia so this morning. But I '11 go too; I told her 
so. You will let me go with you; won’t you, Miss 
Haddon, dear ? You’ve always been niy real mis¬ 
tress in my heart; and it won’t make scarce any 
difference to you, till we can get another place. 1 
can live on as little as you can ; and there’s 
another quarter’s -wages nearly due.’ 


know a little about him too. I did not like to tel) 

you before, but that time as’- 

‘Stop, stop, Becky! ’ I ejaculated, laughing out¬ 
right ‘ What in the wopld put such an idea into 
your head? Mr Wentworth'indeed! Certainly 
not; quite a different kind of gentleman.’ 

‘Oh I’ said Becky, her face Mling. 

‘But 1 do not wish it mentioned, Becky. I 
only tell you that you may have the pleasure of 
feeling that you and I need have no anxiety about 
the future ; for of course you will be with me.’ 

There was only one little drawback to Becky’s 
happiness now—Urn regret that Robert Wentworth 
was not to be my husband ; and 1 thought his 
being so great a favourite of hers quite sufficiently 
accounted for her disapiraintnient. I, in turn, was 
a little disappointed that the face 1 had shewn 
her in the locket was so difficult to connect with 
the idea of my happiness ; though I told myself 
Philip must look much more manly now. But 
having set Becky’s fears at rest, I was a great deal 
too anxious about Lilian’s future to think much 
about my own. 


FOSSIL MEN. 


‘Hush, Becky! Don’t cry so, child!’ I mur-, 
mured, not a little touched, and trying to wipe her 1 


tears away. ‘ It is not so bad as you think—not 
for me. I should very much prefer leaving Fair- 

-view now, I assure you, indeed- What il' 1 tell i 

you a secret, Becky ; something which no one else, i 
iiot even Miss Lilian, knows, though I love her so | 
much? I think I can do very well without taking | 
another situation, and I mean to have you with j 
me.’ j 

‘ Do without I ’ she ejaculated, licr thoughts, I 1 
think, reverting to my small success in ‘ doing I 
without ’ at Mrs Sowler’s. ‘ Don't try that again, j 

for ’- I 

‘Listen a moment, Becky. In three or four 
months I am going to be married.’ 

' Married ! Oh, Miss Haddon, dear !’ she ejacu- 
her mouth expanding and her whole face 
‘And may I guess who he is? I 

can.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ It ’b tlh^t gentleman, Mr Wentworth, who comes 
here so oft^^ and looks at you so. Isn’t it ? Mr 
Saunders /^d he knew it wouhl come. And I 
^on’t beliicve there’s another gentleman in all 
the world as ii'sso fit for you, that 1 don’t; for 1 



Men- of science in their eagerness to support a 
theory are apt to fall into mistake.". They reason 
honestly enough, but from too narrow a basis of 
fact.". For example, the skeleton of a man is found 
imbedded in limestone. That man must have 
lived in the geologicwd period, long before the 
commencement of human record. This theory 
looks wtdl, hut is not sati.sfactory. We do not 
know at what time the lime.stonc, which was 
originaDy a loose substance, assumed the rocky 
form. 'Tliere is a case in point. 

At the western end of the geological galleries of 
tile Briti.sh Museum may be seen a human skeleton 
imbedded in a block of limestone brought from 
Ctuadcloupc. At first sight this would seem to be 
a silent but unimpeachable witness to the remote- 
antiquity of our race. On investigation, however, 
the i'us.sil man is found to he in this point of view 
a bearer of most unreliable testimony. All fossils 
are not necessarily very old, and thi.s skeleton is 
compamtivcly a modern one. The lime.stone in 
■which it is imbedded is a very rapidly formed 
deposit of corals and small shells bound together 
by a kind of natural calcareous cemeut. The 
remains are those of an Indian, whose death is 
placed by some authorities at as recent a period as 
two liuiidi-od years ago. The same rock oPen con¬ 
tains remains of unmistakably recent origin. In 
England a coin of Edward I. has been found 
imbedded in it; in France a cannon buried in this 
hard stone was quarried out of a deposit on the 
lower Rhone. 

Another ‘fossil man’ was found at Denise in 
Auvergne. The bones were beneath the hardened 
lava stream of an extinct volcano, and it was 
alleged that the volcanoes of Auvergne hod not 
been active since the Christian era, as Julius 
Ciesar had actually encamped among them. This 
view was put forward more than thirty years ago. 
Since then, a more careful investigation of lolal 
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history has proved that there were serious volcanic 
disturbances in Auvergne os late as the fifth cen¬ 
tury; and further, it appears that the original 
position of the buried man is very doubtful, as 
there has been a landslip on tho spot 

In 1848 some human bones were found imbedded 
in the rooks on the shores of Lake Monroe in 
Florida. It was reported at the time that the rock 
was a coralline limestone; and on this basis Agassiz 
and Lyell assigned to the fossil men an age of at 
least ten thousand years. But the claim to this 
venerable antiquity was unfortunately exploded 
by a discovery which shewed that the evidence on 
which it rested was false. Pourtales, the original 
discoverer, came forward to rectify the mistake. 
The rock in which the bones lay was not the old 
coralline limestone of Florida, but a recent fresh¬ 
water sandstone, which contains (besides the bones) 
large numbers of shells of precisely the same 
species os those still indigenous to the lake. 

So far we have dealt only with errors result¬ 
ing from imperfect information or too hastily 
drawn inferciice.s. But there are cases in 
which, as we have said, an uneductited man has 
succeeded in deceiving a geologist in his own 
special line of study. The well-known jaw of 
Moulin Quignon is a case in ])uiiit. Every one 
has heard of M. Boucher de Perthes’ careful ex¬ 
ploration of the gravels of the Somme Valley, 
which resulted in the discovery of thousands of 
flint implements, the handiwork of primitive man 
in Western Europe. But up to 1808 M. iJouclu-r 
de Pui'thes had found no human remains in the 
graved, though it had been predicted that such 
would be found ; and he was naturally au.\iotis to 
make the discovery. lie had ofTered a reward for 
this purpose to tho workmen of the different gravel- 
pits in the valley. Several attempts had been 
made to deceive him with false discoveries, but in 
every case his special knowledge had saved him 
from falling into a trap. At length he and many 
others with him were completely ileceived by the 
cunning of a workman. In 18(i3 a quarryman at 
Moulin Quignon, near Abbeville, Ciune to 31. 
Boucher de Perthes with the news tlial he bail laid 
bare a human bone in the gravel. He bail left it 
undisturbed, iu order that the professor might 
himself examine it in situ, and explore tlie sur¬ 
rounding deposit for furtlier remains. 31. de 
Perthes and some of his friends went to the spot. 
Half imbedded in the gravel—a beil of pebbles 
stained a dull red by the presence of iron iu 
the deposit—they found a human jawbone with 
several teeth still in position, the whole stained 
like the surrounding gravel. Close by was a flint 
hatchet 

As soon as the news of the discovery reached 
England, a number of English men of science 
visited Abbeville. To the doubts which they 
expressed as to the genuineness of the discovery, 
M. de Perthes replied that ho had himself remov^ 
the jawbone from the undisturbed bed of gmvol, 
and that tho workmen who had uncovered it were 


men of irreproachable character. Two conferences 
of French and English geologists were held, one 
at Paris, the other at Abbeville; the hone and 
teeth were carefully examined; and though muiy 
were not fully satisfied, the general impression 
was that the discovery was a genuine one. M. de 
Quatrefages expressed his opinion that it might be 
regarded as ‘the first human fossil ever discovered 
except in a cave.’ But among the Enghsh geolo¬ 
gists there were some who were not so easily con¬ 
vinced. One of the teeth was brought to London 
and subjected to microscopical examination; and 
it was shewn that there were no signs of mineral 
infiltration into its structure. The tooth was like 
oue from a recent grave. The jawbone when 
sawn across at Paris Irad emitted the odour of fresh 
bone. It was pointed out that the edges of the 
flints found with it were quite sharp and fresh; 
there were no signs of rounding or rolling in an 
ancient river. 'The workmen were watched. It 
was discovered that they occasionally found means 
to introduce flint implements of modern manufac¬ 
ture into the gravel. It was observed too that the 
rcildish deposit on the bone could easily be im- 
}>artcd to tlie surface of bones and flints by arti¬ 
ficial means. Suspicion was thus aroused in many 
quarters, when 3Ir Busk opened a Celtic grave 
not far from 3Iou1in Quignon, and there found the 
skeleton of a Caulic warrior minus the lower 
jawbone. The famous jaw of Moulin Quignon was 
all that was needed to make the skeleton a perfect 
one, For most men this has settled the question 
of the non-authenticity of the discovery. But 
some still believe in it. 

Another famous fossil is the ‘Calaveras Skull,’ 
alleged to have been found one hundred and fifty 
feet deep iu the shaft of a gold mine at Angelos, 
in Calaveras County, California. Tlie skull is said 
to liave come from the gold-bearing gravel; and 
in the strata above are no less than five beils of 
lava and other volcanic rocks. Professor Whitney 
secured the skull for the Museum of the Califor¬ 
nian tlcological Survey; but he was not the actual 
discoverer, and there is a pretty general impression 
that he was ‘lioaxeJ.’ l)r Andrews of Chicago 
investigated the matter, and gives evidence that 
the skull was taken by two of the miners from a 
raw iu the valley, and placed iu the gravel where 
it was found with a view to hoax the offleers of 
the Survey ; and tliis would exjdain the fact that 
there are well-marked traces of stalagmite upon 
the skull. This ‘discovery’ it was that suggested 
to the Californiuu huiuoii.st Bret Ilarte the idea 
of his amusing Adilnss to a Fossil Ukull. Many 
of our readers are doubtless already familiar with 
it; tliey will pardon our quoting a few lines for 
tliosi' who are Jiot. 'rhe poet’s e.xordlum is a 
solemn oue : 


.Speak, 0 man less recent! fragmentary fossil! 
Primal |)ioncer of pliuceac formation, 

Hid in lowest depths below the earliest stratum 
' Of volcanic tufa. 


Older than the beasts, the oldest Paheotherium ; 
Older tlian the trees, the oldest Cryptogami; 
Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 
Of earth’s epidermis! 


He begs the skull to tell its story: what was its 
epoch ; did its former possessor behold ‘ the dim 
and watery woodland’ of the carboniferous times ;• 
or did he live when ‘cheerful pterodactyls’ might* 
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hare circled over hia head. An answer was vouch¬ 
safed to him. 

Even as 1 gazed, a thrill of the maadlla, 

And a lateral movement of the condyloid process, 
With post-pliocene sonnda of healthy mastication 
Ground the teeth together ■, 
And firom that impenfect dental exhibition, 

Stained with expressed juices of the weed Nicotian, 
Game those hollow accents, blent with softer murmnra 
Of expectoration: 

* Which my name is Bowers! and my crust was 
basted 

Falling down a shaft in Calaveras County ; 

But I^d take it kindly if you’d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri! ’ 

The bone-caves have of course yielded numbers 
of ancient skulks—most of them, be it noted, very 
well developed, and many superior to savage skulk 
of the present day. The strangelj>- deformed skull 
of the Neanderthal Valley (found near Dueseldorf) 
is thought by many to have been that of an idiot 
It stands unique among ancient sknlls. Even 
the famous skull of the Engis cavern near Liege, 
is said by Professor Hnxlcy to have ‘no mark of 
degradation about any part of its structure. It is i 
in fact,’ he continues, ‘ a fair average skull, which 
might have belonged to a philosopher, or might 
have contained the thoughtless brains of a savage.’ 

But we must stop here, or we shall drift into 
the controversy on primitive man—rather too wide 
a subject to enter upon here. Let us merely note 
that among all the remains that we possess of 
primitive man, we have no vestiges of that ape-man 
or man-ape which f'mi res so prominently in certain 
modem theories of the origin of man. 


SUCH OLD FRIENDS. 

A HTOHV. 

CHAPTER I.—COO.NTRY LIFE. 

The centuij was much younger, but it had passed 
its stormy infancy. Just as after a stormy night 
we take down the shutters and let in the light and 
rejoice in the calm of the dawn, so the country 
was beginning to breathe freely after the long 
years of agitation it liad known. Peace was 
turning men’s thougiits homewards, and there were 
even spirits dari^ enough to suggest that the very 
constitution of England itself needed patching 
up, or perhaps entirely renovating ; scientific men 
were talking of the wonderful power of steam; 
but meantime ordinary mortals were content with 
the road, and were very proud of their ‘ High¬ 
flyers.’ People were not so u-sid to novelties then 
as we are now, and ‘ newfangled ’ was frequently 
the verdict on them, given with severity and even 
di.4rast. The far-spreading ocean of Time mbs off 
points and sharp cornens, and leaves them smooth 
and rounded, and ready to fit in. But the eddies 
had scarcely yet stirred our far-off west county 
village Once a week indeed, the Squire had a 
newspaper, which he lent to the Rector, who 
gave tVie benefit of it to some of his parishioners 
in his calls before passing it on to the doctor; 
and so news slowly circulated. It was such a 
quiet spot; the Parsonage and the Hall nestled 
lovingly together, with the Church like a link 
between ; a small apology for a village was tacked 
^ose finder the hill; and a few' farms and home¬ 
steads scattered here and there completed the 


parish. But such a wealth of broad fair meadows 
and laden orchards lay around! Hie upland 
fields were bleaker and more stubborn, but the 
growth of purple heather covered many defi¬ 
ciencies, at. least to the eye of the lover of beauty ; 
and the all-bountlfal Hand that planted the earth 
had crowned the ridges of hills with trees. Such 
trees, so ^nd and calm and stately in their 
growth 1 Winter had the hardest possible fight to 
rob them of their lost robes *, even November, 
whose sky is proverbially ‘chill and drear’— 
November, whose ‘leaf is red and sear,’ found 
them in a perfect sunset glory, &om gold to 
deepest purple. 

‘ I do not believe there are any trees like ours,’ 
exclaimed Dorothy Linley; and I think she ought 
to know, for she had lived with them all her life— 
not that it was a verjr long life either when our, or 
rather her story liegins. She had scarcely seen a 
score of years ; but things look bright aqd sharply 
defined seen through the clear atmosphere of 
youth. It was no wonder that she thought so on 
this afternoon as she stood at the open window, 
looking up the long avenue of pink-and-white 
horse-dicstnuts, while the air was fragrant with the 
May from the tree on the lawn. It was not a mere 
afternoon tea, hut the real meal that was laid in 
the Rectory drawing-room. In those days the 
article itself was cosily hut good, and they drank 
it out of tiny cups. Some had been handed down 
from a former generation and had no handles, 
others of more modern make had. Dorothy’s 
mother w'as sitting at the table, surveying with a 
little plea.scd satisfaction its hospitable .spread of 
country dainties prepared under her own eye, if 
not with her own hands. They were expecting a 
guest—Madam from the Hall. MrsLLnley’s liainls 
were never idle; the wliole parish could boar 
witness to her ‘ nntableness ;' and her daughters 
were considered models of ‘ bringing up.’ 

‘ You would not have liked to live in the town 
wliere you were born, my dear,’ she .said in answer 
to Dorothy’s exclamation; then sulfcring her 
work to drop into her lap, she looked beyond 
the slight figure at the window, away through the 
chestnuts, fur back into the past. ‘ I thought us 
yon do wlieii fir.st I walked up this avenue carrying 
you, an infant, in my arms. Yonr father and I liad 
had a hard struggle—his means were so small as a 
curate, and he tried in vain to increase them 
by teaching—those were such terrible times; 
bi-ead was tdmost at famine jiriue ; and I have sat 
with windows and doors bolted and barred, trem¬ 
bling to hear the people in the streets, for bread- 
riots were not uncommon. Everything was taxed, 
even the light that came in at the windows; so 
many of them were closed up, making the houses 
dark and gloomy. We could hardly believe it, 
when your father’s cousin Kent Linley, whom he 
had not seen for years, wrote to say that the family 
“living” was vacant, and sooner tlian give it to a 
stranger, he offered it to him.' 

‘ It must have been like a glimpse of Paradise, 
mother,’ 

‘ It was; for your father's health was giving way 
under the strain. He would have it that you, 
our first child, born just when oar troubles were 
greatest, were the herald of the peace that was 
coming ; and when ho gave you his mother’s name, 
he called you also Olivo. You were the first he 
christened at the little church here, and “ Doiofi^y 
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Olive ” the first name he wrote on the parish 
renter.’ 

< Was Madam at the Hall then i * asked her 
danghter. 

* No ; the Squire brought home his bride two 
Tears later, before your sister was bom; and Mrs 
Melton UB^ to come and see us very often. As 
you know, she gave Juliet her own name. We 
thought it rather fanciful, but could not refiise so 
kind a friend.’ Mrs Linley looked up and smiled 
as the owner of it entered the room—a younger 

3 of herself, small, and with the same sweet 
er eyes. 

‘ Mother dear,’ said the new-comer, seating her¬ 
self bedide her, ‘ do you know what it is my god¬ 
mother is coming to talk about this afternoon ? ’ 

‘ No, my child : perhaps some parish luatter.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Dorothy from the window, ‘ it 
may be the long-talked-of visit to London.’ 

‘ Oh, if it should ! ’ cried Juliet, her face flushing 
with delight at the thought. 

‘ Well, we shall not have long to wait,’ answered 
their mother, laying down her work ; ‘for I hear 
the wheels coming up the avenue;’ and the Squire’s 
large roomy carriage, drawn by its two sleek well- 
fed horses, drawing up to the door, they all rose to 
receive their guest 

CHAPTER II.—VISITS. 

And so it proved. Around the tea-table the 
puipose was unfolded; for tlie warm-hearted mis¬ 
tress of the Hall hut/ come to ask to carry olf her 
favourite. ‘ Mr Melton and I have been thinking 
lately,’ she explained, ‘ that if w'e put it olF niucli 
longer we shall not care to imdertake such a 
Journey; and wc should like to take Juliet to sec 
London : it is an old promise ; and we like to have 
young folks about us.’ 

A slight sigh escaped the speaker, and it found 
an echo in the gentle hearts round her. They 
knew that easy and comfortable iis her lot was, 
it did not lack its sad niemui'ic.s, and iu three little 
graves in the churchyard on the si<le of the hill 
were buried the dearest hopes of the Squire and 
hb wife. 

Juliet took her godmother’s hand and kissed 
it gratefully. ‘ How good you are to me! ’ she 
whispered. The hand was pa.ssed softly over the 
fair clieuk, and then the broken thread of talk 
was taken up. 

‘We have another reason also. We think’ (they 
were always one, the Squire and his wife) ‘that 
we onght not to remain strangers to the next heir, 
who you know is my husband’s great-nephew’ 
(here the voice trembled slightly); ‘ so we have 
arranged to meet him in London, and hope to 
bring him back. We should like him to make 
acciuaintauce with the old Hall before going abroad, 
as ne. talks of doing.’ 

We will not follow the ladies in all the plans 
that were necessary to prepare for so great an 
event; female requirements were much the same 
then as now, only the journey w'os a more consider¬ 
able undertaking, occupying sevoml days, as they 
were to post. Presently they were joined by the 
Rector, who gave a pleased adherence to the whole 
scheme. ‘But,’ he added, looking fondly at his 
younger daughter, ‘will this small head bear the 
weight of so much dissipation 1 She has never 
left the nest before.’ The thought of the separation 


bxpught a cloud over Juliet’s brow: but Madam 
said in her sweet way; ‘ Such birds will always 
wing their way back ; ’ and the shadows hegimiing 
to lengthen, she rose to go. It was hut a dioit 
walk across the fields, the houses being within 
sight of each other, and the Rector accompanied 
her back to the HalL 

Before the chestnut blossoms hod faded, Dorothy 
found herself at home alone; hut time did not 
hang heavily; more little services fell upon her, 
and there were little ^urpiises to prepare, bke 
smoll flints with whidi to strike light even 
out of a loved one’s absence; and the parent 
hearts fearing she might he dull without W 
sister, devised many little pleasures. There were 
long rounds with her father, and kindly wel¬ 
comes in many lowly homes; then came the 
sweet bay-time, and hospitable teas in com&rt- 
able farm-houses; two or three visits were even 
made to the nearest town, a two hours’ drive, and 
there she found many who claimed and vmued 
the Rector’s friendship. She always looked hack 
upon it as a time of peace. How often we ore 
allowed to find an Eliiu before resuming the weary 
desert march! 

Letters then did not appear at the breakfast- 
table on the wings of the penny postage, but 
waited for the cover of a friendly frank ; and the 
absence not being a long one, those from our 
travellers were few and far between. Juliet spoke 
of the great city and the sights she hod seen; but 
the streets seemed dark and dull ; people too did 
not seem so cheerful as at home; and’the Squire 
and his friends in their talks often shook their 
heads and said: ‘ The times were so bad,’ that it 
sometimes gave her a frightened feeling as they 
drove slowly home at night through the dark 
streets with flaring links. She ’iked best when 
the 3 ’' went a day in the fine Park at Bushy, and 
Stalford Melton had taken them upon the river. 
Yes; they hod met the future heir of Melton 
Hall, and he was to return with them. 

SwUtly tlie days flew by, till one evening the 
Squire’s carriage waited at the Rectory gate to 
take them to meet the newly arrived travellers, 
and fatlier, mother, and Dorothy gladly obeyed 
the summons. 

In the joy of the sisters’ meeting, Dorothy was 
scarcely conscious of the presence of a stranger, 
until she heard the Squire’s voice addressing her 
father: ‘Our newly found nephew, Stafford Melton.; 
we want him to come and be at home among us ; 
and as the Rectory and the Hall have always been 
such old friends, wc trust he will follow suit’ 
The two gentlemen shook hands cordially; and 
then Dorothy iu turn found herself face to face 
nith the new guest; ‘ Another young friend—Miss 
Dorothy Olive Linley.’ (The Squire, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, loved a lull sounding name.) 

So they all sat down to supper in the old wain¬ 
scoted parlour, Mr and Mrs Melton declaring there 
was no place like home.. Dorothy found herself 
wondering a little at Juliet’s merry flow of talk 
with the grave-looking stranger; but there was not 
time for reflectiou; indeed there was so much to 
hear and tell, that when the sisters were once 
more together in their own room, it was not 
until Juliet’s pretty head souk on the pillow for 
very weariness that the eager strains ceased,; they 
dieil away in a last question; ‘Doro^y, what d^ 
you think of Stafford Melton ?’ 
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' He has a good face/ replied Dorothy, musingly little \vhilo she stepped out of the every-day world 
recalling it, into the ideal; her youth’s golden dreams were 

‘ Yes; but you should see his friend, Gilbert passing away as swiftly as that autumn time. 
Strange.’ Presently, her sister was again in sight, but this 

time not alone. Oh, cruel picture set against the 
CHAi'TER rn.— VISITORS. I ^jiat sharp instinct like a quivering stab 

It was not long before Stafford Melton became made it so clear / The little downcast figure 
quite at home; his grave manner was only the lifting its softened eyes in mute apolb^ for the 
indication of a thoughtful mind, and in nowise pain it gave, and Stafford’s well-known form bend- 
implied a want of cheerfulness. Cordial as his ing towards it with sad earnest pleading. 'They 
relations with his uncle beuunc, it was at the pause at length, and he crushing his hopes in a 
Rectory he found the most sympathy. The Squire last grasp of the little hand, turned and walked 
was U politician of the old school, with a ■whole- (juickly away. Dorothy’s heart went out to him 
some dread of anything newfangled, while the in pity and unknown sympathy—those two, so 
young man had imbi^d some of the rising far apart, and yet both passing through their 
spirit of the age. ‘ /,’ Mr Linley was wont to baptism of fire. She could not stand idle; she 
say, 'am a ni^n of p^ace, and to avoid storms, would go to meet her sister; there was nothing 
eschew politics but he lent a willing ear to all strange in that; they often did so to each other; 
that ■was stirring men’s minds—social questions, and swiftly she hurried down the avenue into 
new inventions, and the wonders beginning to be | which Juliet had turned. She was met almost 


worked by the marvellous power of steam. There i sharply, 
was often another listener too; Dorothy followed I ‘ Why, 


Dorothy, why did you come ? Do you 


these new tracks of thought, and it was in the not sue it is raining ?’ 

light of a new experience, every day becoming Yes, the sun hod gone down, and a soft October 
deeper. She never asked herself what it might shower was dropping on the dead leaves, 
be that made her feel such gladness, only when ‘ I thought it would be dusk, dear, and 3 'ou wore 
Stafford spoke of his travels in prospect, her heart alone.’ 

sank at the thought of what life would be like ‘ Yes, at least now. Rut,’ faltered Juliet, ‘ I 
when he hod gone. j met Slaffonl; ’ and with a sudden outburst, she 


September came, and then she saw Gilbert aliiio.st sobbed; ‘ Wliy should he love me ! He 
Strange, Stafford’s close friend, whom the Squire wanted me to be his •\vife ! ’ 


had cordially invited to come and join their sport | ‘ And you could not ? ’ 

when the vacation should set. him free, for he I ‘ I! O no—of course not.’ Dorothy could not 
was a young barrister. Used to a life in town, see the reason so plainly ; but .luHet seemed to do 
he threw himself with almost bojdsh ardour into j so very conclusively. ‘ I am so sorry,’ she went 
their country pursuits; and his high spirits and j on. But her auditor care(l to hear no more ; she 
courteous ways soon endeared him to the ,little | knew it now, and wanted only to take up her 

circle. He won the Squire’s heart, and many a steely shield of womanly pride. ‘H.ad we not 

cover they shot over together, for often Stafford, better hasten in?’ she Kud gontl}'. Already the 

who was no sportsman uy choice, al>andoned the pretty frilled cape on her shoulders hung limp 

gun for more peaceful rambles with the Rector and with the damp, 
deep discussions on the new theories of Culture. 

‘ Vou see, Mrs Linley,’said Gilbert, as he joined cEsonaTiox unrepininh. 

them one evening to find his truant irieiid, 

‘Fortune committed an error in casting our lots in That evening Juliet was tired, and sat quietly 


CHAPTER IV.—IN DESOLATION UNREPININO. 
That evening Juliet was tired, and sat quietly 


life. Stafford ought to have worn my wig and • working ; but Dorothy read aloud and talked and 
gown ; while I—can you not fancy the country j went through the little home duties with tlie iron 
Squire I should have made ? ’ ! entering her soul. O true words! None others so 

Dorothy, who was sitting near, looked up from | fitly express the cold hard pres.surc of a hopeless 
her work. ‘Do you not think, Mr Strange,’ she pain. But such brave hearts do not go Uirough 
asked, ‘ that it is better to improve your acres tlie conflict unaided ; and often a passing shelter is 
than to shoot over them 7’ provided, into which they may creep till the worst 

‘ Mias Dorothy,’ he said, in ‘mock-appealing is over, 
tones, ‘.I always remark that you are severe upon The next day Dorothy’s limbs .sclioil, and her 
my follies, and the worst part is, your arguments throat pained her. ‘ She must have taken a chill 
are unanswerable. Staffoni is happy in having last evening,’ Juliet said; and for se^i'eral days 
BO staunch a supporter.’ It was a random shot, she kept her room, waited on by loving hands, 
but Dorothy felt the colour rise to her face ; and Even a mother’s eyes cannot always discern how 
her mirthful adversary continued: ‘ I must retire much is ailment of the body and how much of 
from the field.—Miss Juliet, will you be more the mind. But Dorothy was almost thankful for 
lenient, and accord me a shelter ?’ Juliet moved her the pain that laid her quietly by, when nothing 
seat to allow him to take one near, with a smile was expected of her; the trial could he faced, 
of welcome, but said nothing. I think Gilbert the burden adjusted for every-day bearing, and 
was beginning to read even her silences, and she was spared even the sight of Stafford. She 


another heart too guessed their meaning. 


heard the horses’ feet beneath her window when 


Days flew by, but still the young men'lingered. they came to take leave, and received their kindly 
October was dying out with such a flush of glory, messages. To Juliet she never again spoke of that 
it seemed like the last kiss of Summer. *Oh, autumn afternoon. Perhaps Gilbert guessed his 
must it ever change to winter?’ sighed Dorothy friend’s secret, and generously forbore to wound 
H from their window she watched Juliet start on him further by the sight of his own success ; or 
Mme kindly errand to a cottage near. Only a perhaps he read his fate so surely in Juliet’s eyes 
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that he felt secure in waitine. Certainly it was not 
until some months after, when Stafford was awa^ 
in foreign lands, that he came to ask her to be his 
wife. It was not a long engagement. There being 
no obstacles, they were soon married, and he took 
her away to his London home. They sorely missed 
the bright young girl at the Rectory, and father 
and mother drew more closely to the one daughter 
left. Dorothy had passed into the bloom of 
womanhood before the blow came that broke the 
little circle; the kindly Rector was laid in the 
village churchyard, and then Mrs Linley and her 
daughter removed into the neighbouring town. 

As if to compensate for some tilings denied to 
Dorothy’s lot in life, Fortune’s gifts were cast into 
her lap. The same consin who years before had 
bestowed the family living, dying childless, again 
benefited his far-away relatives; and when the 
dear old Squire was gathered to his fathers, he had 
not forgotten the children of his old friend. Thus 
spared tlie thorn of poverty herself, Dorothy light¬ 
ened it to many another , and as time rolled on, 
was numbered in the ranks of tho.se dear maiden 
ladies (what should we do without them ?) in 
whose lives are hid mniiy an unwritten story, and 
who make the .sweetest aunties and such dear old 
friends. 

And did Dorothy lose all sight of Stafford 
Melton { No ; bear witiie.s.«, years of kindly inter¬ 
course and loyal frietnlship. It has been said that 
the hopes of the past are the best seed-bed of the 
future—even cnislied and broken ones bear their i 
fruit. I 

AV'lien .at length he bceaine master of Jfclton 
Hall, and brought home his young liride, to whom 
should she, strong and jiroutl in her Juisband’.s love, 
turn so warmly as to hi.s <dtl friends Dorothy and 
her mollier; and wlieii gentle IVIrs Linley was laid 
beside lier Im.sbaud, the young mistiess at the Hall 
grieved for lier almost like a daughter. 

Dorothy Linley and Stafford Meltou lived, in 
their rc.spective walks down the pathway of life, 
to see the i'i|iening century roll its wealth of mar¬ 
vels at the feet of another genorution, and rejoiced 
in the development of many of the theories of 
their youth ; yet sometimes, as they looked on the 
old s])Ots, they spoke of years gone by, for they 
were such old friends. 


RABBITS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Wk already have had some remarks on the disas¬ 
trous increase of rabbits in South Australia ; and 
now conics to us information from New Zealand, 
that describes the alarming spread of the. creatures 
in that colony, into whicli they had been impru¬ 
dently introduced about twenty years ago, under 
a fancied notion of doing good. 

It appears, says our authority, that it is about 
twelve years since the rabbits began to attract atten¬ 
tion by their numbers and the increasing extent 
of their ravages in the district of Southland. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Invercargill, a 
tract of grass-land was first found to be colonised 
by 'a laige number of these rodents ; and settlers 
in more remote parts of the country came from 
time to time to trap a few of the animals, and 
carry them away to various localities in the 
interior. By this means new centres of reproduc¬ 


tion were created; and with the idea of conferring 
a benefit upon their neighbourhood the - colonists 
were unwittingly spreading and multiplyii^ what 
has now proved a uniform post The rabbits them¬ 
selves gradually moved onwards, in ever-increasing 
numbers, leaving what was once a country of roll¬ 
ing sward and valuable grass-land a complete 
desert. During the last two years the greatest im¬ 
pulse seems to have been given to their migration, 
and they may now be fonnd in suitable localities 
swarming on the banks of rivers, in the sunny 
grassy uplands, and surmounting the highest 
ranges of hills. 

It has been calculated that, from the number of 
times they breed, the number of their progeny, 
and the early age at whicli the young begin to 
reproduce their species, a pair of rabbits will mul¬ 
tiply to the amount of a million and a quarter 
in the space of four years! When the exceptional 
advantages which they meet with in New Zealand 
are considered, in the ahscncc of enemies, the 
sparse population of the country, and the abund¬ 
ance of food which they can obtain, it is not sur¬ 
prising that tliey have increased enormously. 

The matter indeed is becoming one of very 
great danger to the welfare of the colony ; so much 
so, that a special (Jouimission has been appointed 
by tlic government to inquire into the subject. 
IVithont quoting an array of figures to prove the 
harm wliich has lieen wrought in a few short 
years, it may truly be said that large tracts of rich 
pasture-laud have been converted into a veritable 
wilderness. The slieep-farmers and cattle-raisers 
find their occupation is becoming impossible. The 
yield of wool is falling off fifty and si.vty per cent, 
in qu.'inlity, while its quality is deteriorating, 
Tlie lack of food has caused many farmers who 
used to kill two thousand five hundred animals 
out of a stock of sixteen thousand, to reduce their 
stock to a few hundreds, hardly any of which are 
fit to be killed. The number of lambs in propor¬ 
tion to the ewes kept has fallen from sixty-five or 
seventy jier rent, to in some cases twelve and a 
half per cent. 

It must not be imagined that no efforts have 
been made to keep down the pests. Large num¬ 
bers of men ami dogs are employed specially for 
the purpose of .shooting and trapping the rabbits. 
In one run, where scarcely a rabbit was to be seen 
three, years ago, there are now sixteen men and 
one himdred and twenty Jogs employed; costing 
the lessee twopence for each rabbit-skin brought 
in, and ten shillings per week for each man, be¬ 
sides the expense of keep and powder and shot. 
And the numbers killed are enormous. On this 
run, says the official Report, the average number 
of rabbits killed weekly is between four and hve 
thousand ; and though thirty-six thousand were 
killed in 1875, yet the report is that there is no 
appreciable decrease. On another run, close on 
sixteen tliou-sand rabbits were killed during the 
fust three months of the year 187C at a cost of 
twopence a skiiu On a third, the expense eacli 
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week averages twenty-seven pounds; and fifty animal which will reproduce itself a million and a 
thousand rabbits were killed in the first four quwter times in the space of four years, extra* 
months of 1876. On a fourth run, nine men are ordinary means must be adopted, 
employed with sixty dogs, killing at the rate of —’ 

two thousand per week. / THE MONTH: 

One landowner, in despair of reclaiming a largo , / scibncb and abts. 
tract of land infested by these destructive rodents, « Qn the Transport of Solid and Liquid Particles 
inclosed an area of ten thousand acres with a solid in Sewer Gases,’ is the title of a short paper by Dr 
masonry wall, the foundations of which were dug Frankland, read at a meeting of the ^yal Society, 
down to the hard rock, to prevent any chance of That particles of many kinds are constantly floating 
the rabbits burrowing under it. Seven years wore in the atmosphere, even at great heights, is weU 
occupied in erecting this'grc.at wall’—anundertak- known. At times noxious or deadly particles are 
ing comparable with the ancient walls built in the diffused among the moss, and disease and death 
north of England to keep out the Piets and Scots arc the consequence. Dr Frankland has proved by 
—and thirty-five tboiwand pounds wore expended experiment that noxious particles can bo conveyed 
in the course*of the work._ What a happy family long distances, and he sums up his conclusions 
the countless myriads of rabbits in that area must thus ; ‘ 1. The moderate Agitation of a liquid does 
be, if they have not already starved themselves not c.ause the suspension of liquid particles capable 
to death! This heroic remedy was aJoj)ted not | of transport by the circumambient air, and tnere- 
only in New Zealand but in Victoria; for others ; fore tlic flow of fresh sewage through a properly 
of our Australasian colonies besides New Zealand ' constructed sewer is not likely to be attended by 
have (as we have already shewn in the former | the susi>ension of zymotic matters in the air of the 
article) suffered from a scourge of conies, 'rasraania ' sewer. 2. The breaking of minute gas bubbles on 
and Victoria and S6t\th Australia have been made , the surface of a liquid is a potent cause of the 
the \'ictims of a misplaced confidence in the virtues ! suspension of tTans]Kirtithle liquid particles in the 
of the rabbit. The chief insiHictor of shce]> in ' surrounding air ; and therefore wlieii, through the 
Tasmania, writing in 1875, stated that at that * stagnation of sewage, putrefaction sets in, and 
time the rabbits were consuming sufficient food causes the generation ot gases, the suspension of 
to support two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, ! zymotic matters in the air of the sewer is extremely 
and thus causing a direct annual loss to the colony ] likely to occur. 3. It is therefore of the, greatest 
of sixty-two thousand pounds, without taking into importance to the health of towns, villages, tmJ 
account the money expended in keeping them ' even isolateil houses, tlial foul liquids should pass 
down. In all these colonies special laws have 1 freely and quickly through sewers and drain-pipes, 
been made for the purpose of dealing with these ■ ,so sis to complete their discliarge from the sewerage 
troublesome inhabitants. The main feature of the ; system before putrefaction sets in.’ 
system adopted is that trustees are appointed, wlio i 'fhe Birmingham Corp'iration sewage-works 
have power to levy a rate on the hinds in ‘pro- j comprise a farm of two hundred and sixty-.six 
claimed districts,’ the proceeds of which are e.\- j acres in the valley of the Tame. The outflow of 
pended in a specially organised campaign against ■ tlie two main sewers is treated with lime, wliich 
the rabbits; and generally good resiilts have . llirows down the solid matters; and after the sew- 
followed these operations. There are runs in age lias cro'-sed a few tanks, the liquid portion 
Tasmania on which a good shot could bag three llow.s into the Tame in a condition much less 
: to four hundred bunnies in a day six years ago, . impure than the water of the river itself. Tlie 
i but where half-a-dozen could not now be seen in i deposited .sludge amounts to nearly four liundred 
I the same time. ! tons a day. (treat part of this is utilised by 

i Some enterprising individuals have put into !‘double-iligging’of it into the land, three years 
} practice the old motto that ‘Out of evil cometh I bi'ing i-eijiiireil to dig the whole farm. Another 
good,' by buying up the slaughtered ho.-;ts of' part is convcilcd into Roman cement by General 
: rabbits, cooking their bodies, and preserving them ! .Scott’o process. 

I in tins as an article of food, and prefi.mng Iheit j 'I’lie results appear to be satisfactory, for we are 
, skins for the market. Nearly half a million rabbit-: informed that‘the rj-e-grass grown on the farm 
j skins were exported from Hobart-Town in 1874, j averages from thirteen to fourteen tons an acre 
; valued at three thousand seven hundred and ' at each cutting, and several cuttings are obtained 
' twenty-five pounds, j each year. Alter each cutting the land is im- 

i What has been done in Australia and Tasmania | mediately irrigated thoroughly with sewage, and 
I ought primd facie to be as easily accomi»li.slied in in about three weeks the next crop is generally 

; New Zealand. So urgent, however, ai-c the repre- ready for cutting.’ 

j sentations of the laimm —and so great the fear At Manchester the Health Committee collect 
j of the pvemnient, which derives a large revenue the cxcrementitious nialten) and other house-refuse 
! from ttiR rents paid for ].and, that tliis source of in properly constructed vans, which are cleansed 
income will fail, as the land threatens soon to | after each journey to the yard in the outskirta 
become worthl»».s—that it is proposed to supple -1 There the whole mass is sorted; and what tliat 
ment such measures by a state want in aid of I .sorting involves may be judged of from the fact 
Ae war against the invaders, and by the intro- {that the quantity collected each week aniouuts to 
auction of natural enemies, such a.s stoats, weasels, i about three thousand tons, comprising ‘ paper, 
^rets, Md hawks ; and means have already one ton ; rags, three tons; dead dogs, cats, rats, 
bron taken to send a few of our surplus stock j guinea-pigs, and other animals, two tons; stable 

of these invaluable anhnal.s from England. If uiaimre, seventeen tons; meat tins and old tin 

jrdmaiy measures of this kind are not sufficient and iron, thirty-three tonsrefuse from slaughter- 
to keep m check the inordinate increa.se of an j houses and fish-shops, sixty tuns; broken pots, 
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bottles, and glasses, eighty tons; vegetable refuse, partly of dynamic pressure, and partly of vario^ 
door-mats, teole-covers, floor-cloths, and old straw tions in the static pressure of the atmosphere, 
mattresses, one hundred tons; fine ashes, one Till this shall have been done, and it ahall be 
thousand two hnndred and thirty tons; cinders, found, after all, that heat and its eflects are insuffir 
one thousand four hundred tons.’ cient to explain the phenomenon, it seems prema- 

In a communication to the Scientific and Me- ture to resort to magnetic and electric^ pheno* 
chanical Society of Manchester, from the Proceed- mena for the explanation of the barometric tides.’ 
ings of which these particulars are taken, it is Amateur meteorologists would do well to remem- 
further stated that ‘ not only is patent manure her that the trustworthiness of the anemometer as 
produced, but disinfecting powder, mortar, fuel, a measurer of the force of the wind is seriously 
and other useful commoSties, all from the vilest affected by the presence of trees; even a single 
refuse; and another matter for wonder is that all tree will exert a disturbing influence. For wind- 
this abominable stuff is worked up with so little observations, the more open the space the better, 
offensive smell arising from it. In ad<lition to We hear that the Meteorological Office is about to 
these works, there are work.shops in which the j> 1 ace at a high elevation an anemometer which 
' Corporation make their own vans, pails, harness, will indicate its work to the observer below by 
and other requisite appliances for dealing with the telegraph. In the study of the weather, it would 
new system of treiitmg town-refuse.’ No coal is often be of advantage to know the rate and force 
bought: the cinders brought in furnish fuel of the w'ind on the top of St Paul’s or Ben Lomond, 
enough for all the furnaces and hGatin"; apparatus. It liad been noticetl that ozone was develop^ by 
and for the ‘ destructora,’ in which tlie absolute the spray of water when under pressure; Signor 
refuse which wiw formerly piled in huge heaps in Bellucci was thereby induced to mako observations 
diffiTcnt parts of the city, is burnt into harmless- at the F.ills of Temi ‘ to ascertain if ozone was 
ness, while the heat is (■ommunicated to a neigh- produced by the natural pulverisation of the water, 
bouring ‘ coneretov.’ ‘ The spent fuel,’ we are especially as he had often noticed there the oharao- 
told, ‘ is carted to the mills, and is there converted teristic odour of ozone.’ The tests employed corn-' 
into mortar, a mortar too of the bc“t description, idetcly demonstrated the presence of ozone, and 
as the samples of brickwork built with it abund- \ that the quantity varied with the volume of water 
antly testify.’ Some of the most offensive refuse j rushing over the Fulls. From this result Signor 
is passed through the ‘ carboni.sers,’and ‘ is resolved ' Bellucci concludes that wherever water is con- • 
into a perfectly harmless material.’ l'’roai all thi.s j verted into powder or spray, whether by a cascade, 
we learn that the art of keejiing a town thoroughly | a torrent, or by the rolling of waves, there ozone is 
clean may he made to occupy a high place among produced. ‘ It is noteworthy that the air over the 
the useful arts. . | surface of the ocean is richer in ozone than that 

/ The inannfncture of iodine by distillation of i C(dlected on land. Hence the production of ozone 
seaweed, estaldished a few years ago m the isle of I may be due, to the electrical state induced by the 
Tyree and other jKirts of the IV’est Highlands, friction of the minute drops of water against one 
still goes on,and as is stated, with tenfold increase, another, which is increased by the minem matter 
The selling price, which used to ho Is. 3d. jmr siispcndetl or even dissolved in the water.’ 
ounce, is noiv not more than .lihl Lind flooded hy the sea generally remains barren 

In America it has been discovered that the many 5 ’ear.s. The Journal of the Chemical Society 
canker-worm, which infests fruit-tn’es to a mis- gives a (xerman chemist’s cxplatiatiou of the reason 
chievous extent, can be cffectnally checked and | why. The land is charged with too large a pro- 
destroyed hy smearing the .stem and branches with i fiortiou of chlorine sails ; it has a tendency to 
printers’ ink. It is interesting to know that there i remain damp ; and there is a formation of ferrous 
are two ways in which printers’ ink can be made \ sulphate, svhich, lus is known, exerts a very pre¬ 
use of for the suppression of pests. And in France judicial influence on plant-growth. Land when 
experience has proved that the Phylloxera can be brought into this condition by an inflow of theses, 
destroyed by planting red maize between the rows should be drained as quickly as possible, and sown 
of vines. 'Phe insects quit the vines and attack with grass or clover and allowed to rest Experience 
tlic maize-roots. shews that it recovers its fertility sooner if treated 

Meteorologists arc well aware of the fact, tliat as in this way, than when cultivated all the year 
a rule the barometer rise.s and falls twice within round a.s arable land, 

the twenty-four hours. Wherever oliservatioiis In the course of a lecture on the Motion of 

ate made, this movement is seen; and attempts W.aves in Air and Water, by Professor Guthrie, a 
have been made to refer it to the influence of light, hollow india-rubber ball was floated on 
tid«» in the air. But wliat causes the aerial tides I water, and a vibrating tuning-fork was held near 
Some observers say magnetism, others say heat it. The hall moved low'ards and followed the 
and differences of temperature. Mr Blanfonl, fork. Why ? Some people might say that the 
meteorological reporter to the government of fork attracted the ball; but the lecturer decided i 
India, has studied the subject; and in a com- that attraction had nothing to do with it. Each 
mnnication to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, he oscillation of a wave is followed by a leflectioa; 
remarks : ‘ It appears in a high degree probable in this ca.se, the reflection pushed the farther side 
that a great part of the diurnal irregularity of the of the ball; from which the conclusion was drawn 
barometric tides is due to the transfer of air from ‘ that there is no such thing os attraction—^that the 
land to sea, and vice versd, and to a similar transfer apparent pull will be found to be a push from the 
which may be proved to take place between the opposite direction, 'fhe approach,’ said ftofessor 
plains and the mountains. But the phenomenon Guthrie, ‘need not necessarily be called attraction, 

IS very complex, and much study and labour are and it is better in all cases to substitute the word 
yet required to unravel its elements, consisting as approach, which is a fact, for attraction, which is , 
they do partly of elastic and reactionary pressure, a theory.’ 
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Mr Siemens’ paper on the Bathometer, which later for every degree of latitude, going northwards, 
we noticed some months ago, is now published in The coast of Labrador is described as similar to 
the Philosophical Transactions. Objections have that of Norway, bare and rocky, and cut by fiords, 
been made to the instrument as au indicator of some of which penetrate seventy miles inland, 
the depth of the sea, because the sea-level is A summer cruise along that coast would be an 
disturbed by the attrition of large masses of interesting adventure for some of our yachtsmen, 
land. Mr Siemens answers that he is aware of The Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
the objection ; that the bathometer is not expected does not confine itself exclusively to science, but 
to do more than iirdicate comparatively small makes itself useful in other ways. One of these 
variations in total terrestrial attraction, which the ways is fish-culture ; and we find from a recent 
hydrographer or navigator using the instrument Report, that in three years 187.3-75, the Institution 
will have to interpret according to the circum- ilistributed forty millions of lish. Among these, 
stances of the case. If the zero-point of the instru- shad and two kinds of salmon were the most 
ment varies with the latitude, or in consequence muuerous. The distribution is carried on under 
of special geological causes, we must bear in mind the superintendence of ProfesBor Baird, an Ameri- 
that these causes are of a permanent character, can naturalist of high repute, 
and that when an ocean has been once surveyed j A recently published part of the Royal Asiatic 
by means of’the bathometer, the specitil local' Society’s Jourmil contains a report of a meeting 
conditions become observed facts, ami would thus j held some months ago in which Sir 11. Rawlinson 
serve to increase the value of the bathometer ns an | stated that from the further investigations th.al 
instrument for measuring the depth of the sea | had hdeen place there was reason to believe ‘ that 
without the use of the soumliiig-litie. i the llittites were really the chief people interven- 

At a meeting held at Salem, Ma-ssachusetls, a ; iug between Egypt and Assyria, and that to them 
lecture on ‘ Visible Speech ’ was delivered by I we owe the iuturcuiumuiiication of the art of tliose 
Professor Graham .Bell, who, by means of the two countries.' 

drum in a human ear cut from a dead subject, lias , At the samumecting, Professor Monier Williams, 
succeeded Sin prmiuciiig a plionautograph. The ' in giving an account of his visit to India, mcn- 
ear is placed in the end of an ordinary speaking- lioiicd tliat while there he had heard the learned 
trumpet; on speaking into the trumpet the drum , men speak Sanscrit, with astonishing tlueiiey ; and 
is set in motion; this moves the style; the style that in his opinion the day is ajiproaching wlieu 
traces the effect on a ])1ateof smoked glass; and by . Sanscrit will be as much studied in England as 
means of a cjimera the curves and linc.s can be ' Greek. 


exhibited to a large number of spectators. The 
five vowels make five different curves ; arid ac¬ 
cording to Mr Bell, there is no such thing as a 
sound or tone pure and simple, luit each is a com¬ 
posite of a number of tones; and tlie wavelets by 
which these are produced can .also bo sliewji on a ' 
screen. Tables of the various symbols have been 
drawn up, and found useful for educational pur¬ 
poses, as was demonstrated by a young deaf and 
dumb pupil from the Boston lur-titiUion, who 
interpreted the symbols at sight. 

Profe&sor Bell has improved the method devised 
by his father, formerly of University College, 
London, for rendering speech vi.sihle ; and as is 
well known, membranes have long been used for 
experiments in acoustics. Sonu! of our readers ■ 
may remember the experiments of Ikir W. H.' 
l^rlow, F.R.S., described in bis pajUT ‘ On llie 
Pneumatic Action which accompanie.s the Articula¬ 
tion of the Human Voice,’ read two years ago at, 
the Royal Society, and published in voL 22 of their ; 
Proceedings. And within the past few weeks we '■ 
learn that the telephone has been so far improved \ 
that an account of a public meeting w.is talked | 
into one end of a wire and was distinctly heard i 
and understood at a distance of eighteen mile.s. ] 

There i.s gooii news for eaters of lish, for the , 
government of Newfoundland have recently ascer- . 
tained from the survey made hy Professor Hind, j 
under their authority, that the fishing-grounds off ^ 
the coast of Lahrailor cover an area of more than ; 
seven thousand geographical square mile.s ; about a ' 
thou-sand more than the Newfoundland fi.sheries. j 
And there is good pro.opcct of duration, for the ■ 
^stic drift brings down infinite quantities of the i 
infusorial animals on which the cod-fish delight 
to feed. Owing to the higher latitude, the fishing j 
seosoh varies from that of Newfoundland ; and it i 
is found that the cod approach the shore one week j 


Olio of the Engli.'ih dclegate.s who took pait in 
the Iiitcrnation.-ii .Sfati«lical Congress held l.i't 
.Septeitiher at IJuibi-Pcstli, remarks on the ilisul- 
vaiitage under which the Hung.iriaii.s lie in their 
isolation from otlier nations hy tlieir i.inguage. 
It is a serious obstacle to lliuir development ; and 
as antipathies of race jirevent their adoption of 
German, lie reconiincnds that they shoiibl take to 
Eiigli'h. In this he say.s: ‘There would he no 
race dillie.ultie.s, and the use of English would aid 
the Hungarians in more ways than one, and secure 
for them a predomiii.ance on the Lower Danube.’ 

If the present enthusiasm for Afrioan travel 
should continue, Africa will, before many years are 
over, cease to be an unknown country, 'rravellers 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and Portu¬ 
gal, are either actually at work or about to com¬ 
mence tlieir explorations, in addition to the 
Engli.shmcn who are always pushing their way 
into the interior. And now that Colonel tJordon 
(Gordon Pasha) has been appointed by the Khedive 
of Egypt governor of Sudan, facilitii'.s for travel 
in the equ.itorial regions may be looked lor, and 
jFlthiopia will cease to be a mj-sterj'. 

AVc are informed that the use of lea;(her belts 
for tnuismis.sion of power in factories is more 
widely spread in the manufacturitig districts than 
is implied in our paragraph on that subject (anle, 
p. 0.3), and that in the Anchor Thread Works at 
Piiibley, where the belts were adopted four years 
ago, two thousand five hundred horse-power are 
transmittc-d by means thereof. 

AVe take this opportunity of correcting an error 
in our recent article on Austrian Arctic Discovery, 
Lieutenant Payer's farthest point north ought to 
have been 82’ 5' instead of 85’ 6'. 

Printed and Published by W. k U. Chambbus, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Lonvon, and 339 High Street, KuiiiauBOU. 
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THE HIGH-METTLED RACER. 

At Cooke’.s well-known travelling Circus there 
may be seen some remarkable performances with 
horses and small ponies that have been trained 
for the puri)ose. In London, at llcngler’s Cirque, 
as it is called, there is a fine stud of horses, which 
commands general admiration. Witliout depre¬ 
ciating modern establishments of this kind, our 
recollections go back to Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
near Westminster Bridge, as it used to be thirty 
to forty years ago, under the management of the 
late Mr Ducrow. Tlie feats there perfonned by 
some of the horses were exceedingly wonderful. 
The animals seemed to po.ssess a degree of human 
intelligence. They were accomplished actors. Their 
powers of simulation with a view to entertain 
spectators went far beyond what any one could 
expect whose knowledge is confined to the. ordi¬ 
nary class of horses. We will mention a few 
particulars reg.arding the horses at Astley’s as they 
occur to our memory. 

One evening the performance represented a 
house on lire. All the inhabitants of the dwell¬ 
ing had managed to escape except a lady in 
an upper story. You saw her at a window 
throwing abont her arms wildly, and screaming 
for help. Her appeals to the assembled crowd 
beneath wore heart-rending. Tlic firemen could 
not reach her, for the stair was seemingly in a 
blaze, and there was no fire-escape. The spectators 
in the theatre were wrought up to an agony, it 
being but too evident that the poor lady was 
doomed to perish by a painful and violent death. 
In the midst of the commotion, a horse which 
belonged to the lady rushed upon the stage. In 
its stable it had heard the screams of its mistress, 
and hastened to do its best to save her. Without 
saddle or bridle, it was seen to rush into the house, 
and to climb the stair amidst flames and volumes 
of smoke. It reached the apartment where the 
lady was. She mounted on its bock, holding 
by the mane, and the horse descending the stair 
brought her safely to the ground. Prolonged 
shouts of applause rewarded the hazardous exploit. 


The whole thing was a beautiful piece of acting, 
evoking throughout sentiments of pleasure and 
admiration. Nothing but kindness and long 
training could have made the horse so clever in 
knowing what to do and to do it welL The feat 
was the more surprising as horses usually have a 
dread of fire which is not easily conquereA It 
will be understood that the fire had been so 
adroitly managed as to eflcct no injury on the 
theatre, and that there never had been any real 
danger. 

On another evening at Astley’s a still more 
remarkable piece of acting by a white horse 
named Prince, was offered for public entertain¬ 
ment. It was in a ])lay called the High-mettled 
Racer. The play was in several successive acts, 
.and designed to represent different stages of degra¬ 
dation in the career of a horse from youth to old 
age. The spectacle was painful but touching, and 
unfortunately in too many cases true to nature. 
We shall endeavour to describe some of the scenes. 

When the piece opens, we have a view of an 
English country mansion. In front there are 
several mounted huntsmen in scarlet coats ready 
to set out on a fox-chase. They are waiting till a 
young lady comes out of the mansion to accompany 
them. We ace the lady, who is properly equipped 
for riding, descend the steps at the doorway, and 
by the aid of a groom mount a young and beauti¬ 
fully shaped white horse that is in readiness for 
her. She speaks to it affectionately, and calls it 
her dear Prince. Tlie elegant form of the animal, 
its proud bearing, its glossy coat, and the spirited 
way it prances about, excite general admiration. 
After a little galloping to shew its paces, the horse 
with its fair rider goes off with the huntsmen and 
hounds in pursuit of a fox—that was also a taught 
actor in its way—which leads the party throngh 
a variety of difficulties, such as cUmbii^ tip rocks, 
leaping over hedges, and so forth, till at length, 
when on the point of being run down, it dashes 
into the cottage of a poor old woman, who humanely 
gives it shelter. She takes up the fox lovingly in 
her arms, and saves it from seemingly impending, 
destruction. That may be railed the first stage' 
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ia the ho^i career, during which Prince was 
well attendefl to and happy. 

At the b^inning of itext act, the horse is to 
appearance several years oldw, and is no longer fit 
for racing or hnntmg. Ihe briy, its first owner, 
had bom some dicumstances been compelled to 
part with it From its swiftness in running, it 
had been purchased to run at celebrated horse¬ 
races, at which it had on several occasions won 
prizes, and its sprightliness obtained for it the 
name of the High-mettled Kacer. After this it 
was transferred from one owner to another, always 
in a descending scale, until poor Prince is seen 
in the condition of a cab-horse in the streets of 
London. It has somewhat the look of its former 
state, but is terribly broken down in figure and 
spirit Its plump and glossy appearance is gone. 
It is dirty and dejected. It hangs its head droop- 
ingly down. Its ribs shine through its skin. Its 
joints are stiff. It stands on three legs, with the 
other leg resting on the point of the foot, just os 
we see cab-horses trying to rest their aching limbs 
when standing in a row for hire. What a wretched 
downcome from that which Prince had enjoyed in 
‘ life’s young dream! ’ There awaits it, however, a 
I still lower demh of misery. 

I In the following act, Prince is reduced to the 
forlorn condition of drawing a sand-cart, when it 
I can hardly draw its own legs after it To appear- 
i ance, it is half-starved. A child offers it a few 
t straws, which it is glad to eat It seems to be 
Ettle better than skin and bone. The cart in 
which it is yoked belongs to a rude jobber whose 
object is to wring the utmost possible work out of 
the animal before selling it to bo killed. A feeling 
of horror and compassion thrills through the 
spectators. They can hardly believe they an- only 
looking at a play, for the simulation is perfect. 
Staggering along with its draught under the cruel 
uiging of the whip, the moment arrives when 
•Prince can go no further. Its unhappy span of 
life is terminated. It suddenly drops down under 
its weary load—to die, and be relieved of all its 
troubles. Unyoked from the cart, and relieved of 
its harness, there it is stretched out, with a crowd 
of idlers about it, seemingly at the last gassp, .and 
offering in its fate a dreadful instance of unde¬ 
served cruelty to animals. ‘Man’s inhum.auily to 
man makes countless thousands mouni.’ Quite 
true ; but, alas, inhumanity to man is nothing jn 
comparison with the inhumanity which is reck¬ 
lessly exercised towards the horse. 

There is a concluding scene in the life of the 
horse we have been describing, which must on no 
account be omitted. While lying in the street in 
its death-struggle, and when preparations were 
making to drag it off to the shamhle.s, a lady who 
is pasiiing recognises the dying animal ns being her 
favourite horse Prince, wmeh she had ridden years 
ago at the fox-chase. At the same time the poor 
b^t faintly lifting its head, recognises its old 
mistresB, and with failing eyes seems to implore 
her comnasaon. In a state of distraction, the lady 
kneels aown, takes the horse’s head in her lap, 
speidu to it consolingly, and once more calls it 
her dear Prince. Oh, what she would not do to 
revive the dying animal, and give Prince a new 
lease of existence ! Just at this juncture, in the 
manner of the old plays, when something snper- 
• Isaturid was required to get over a serious diffi- 
'enlty, a sylph-like being in the character of a 


benevolent faiiy appem on the st^ carrying a 
magic wand. Her mission, she says, being to 
redO^ wrong, she touches the dying horse with 
the wand and bids it rise. In an instant Prince 
starts up from its recumbent position, and to the 
delight and amazement of everybody, it is as 
fresh, plump, glossy, and beautiful as when it went 
out with the hounds in the fox-chase. The lady 
sprint upon its back, and off Prince' goes at a 
splendid gallop. The applause was, of course, 
immense! 

Perhaps in the whole annals of horsemanship 
there was never demonstrated a more wondeifvu 
case of acting. The horse had all along been 
feigning for public amusement. It had migned 
to be a cab-horse. It had feigned to be tired 
when it stood on three legs. It feigned to be 
dying when it dropped down in the sand-cart. 
The whole affair was a piece of simulation, and 
by means of some adventitious aid in. discolour¬ 
ing the akin, the deception was complete. A hasty 
rub with a cloth puts it all to rights; and instead 
of dying, Prince gallops off in the consciousness of 
liaving performed a brilliant piece of acting. 

What we have narrated from recollection will 
assist in illustrating the natural intelligence of the 
horse, and the extent to which it can be educated 
by patient and gentle training. Harsh treatment 
would be all a mistake. Words kindly spoken, 
some small reward in the shape of a mouthful 
of what is agreeable—a trifling sweetmeat, for 
instance—^will work wonders in fonning the char¬ 
acter of the horse, and teaching it to perform any 
required feat. We have always thoaght th.at 
an impressive moral lesson was conveye-l in the 
play of the High-mettled liacer. u. e. 


THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 

CnAI-TLR .'tVll.—MH.S Tiri-EB TO THE RKSCCB. 

Theke was the gravest reason for an.xioty respect- j 
ing l.ilian’.-* luture. Marian at her very liest, and i 
with the .strongest motive for making her-.'-) f agree- | 
able to Lili.4ii, hail never In'en a coiiipaiiinn for i 
her ; and non ! Would it be pos.sibh- f.i Lilian | 
to remain at Fairview for o\en the three or four j 
months until Philip’s retitru ? I had very grave 
doubts upon the point. 

That Marian was better than siie had appeared 
when she first hecaiue acquainted with her good 
fortune, 1 am bound to acknowledge. Altlioiigh 
she had at first seen the question entirely from 
one point of view, it presently became evident 
that she w-as not lacking in a curtain kind of 
good-n.ature, which, in my pn-judico against her, I 
had not given her credit for being capable of. 
Evidently she now meant to be kind and con¬ 
siderate, and to act generously, according to her 
light. Indeed I think she flattered herself that 
nothing could be more amiable and generous than 
was her demeanour towards Lilian, the morning 
after the revelaiiun hod been made. If Lilian, found 
hcr.gracio'jsness hard to bear, she did not Idame 
Marian for it. She came to meet Lilian with a 
kiss, os the latter entered the breakfast-room, and 
was altogether a great deal more than usually affec¬ 
tionate m her morning greeting. Moreover, she 
made some effort to keep her delight, at the dis¬ 
covery which had been ruod^ os much out of sight 
as possible. 
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Ab ^ it was onlj- in I^arian’s Altered bearing 
towaroB tilie aervaate .that the effect wMch the 
change in her poaition had upon her could be 
seen. She had many a time expraMed her opinion 
that Lilian was not snffidently dignified in her 
bearing towards her inferiors, and she was now_ 
shewing us what she considered to be the proper' 
deportment of a mistress: though the effect was 
somewhat marred by their reception of it. 

But it did me resd good to see the fealty of one 
and all to Lilian. That Marian should at once 
pass to the head of the table was, I suppose, under 
the circumstances, to be expected; and neither 
Mrs Tipper nor Lilian appeared in the slightest 
degree annoyed by it; Doth, perhaps, too much 
abrorbed to care where they sat. Bat I was some¬ 
what amused to find thpt the arrangement of the 
breakfast things was swiftly altered; and so far 
as the replacing the urn, cups and saucers, and so 
forth went, where Lilian sat was made the head 
of the table. Marian looked very iudiguant and 
rather foolish; but she could not very well protest 
at that moment 

1 am afraid I did a little enjoy witnessing her 
mortification, when Marian found that Lilian was 
treated with as much deference a.s though she 
were a queen, and invariably served before herself. 
Saunders, indeed, made quite a demonstration of 
obeying Lilian's slightest glance ; whilst the new 
power was very indifl'erently waited upon by his 
subordinate. It was nouise giving orders; Saunders 
was deaf and dumb and blind, so far as Marian 
was concerned. He could not, and would not, 
look ovci her indecent haste in stepping into 
hi.'' (ii'li/ved young mistress’s place ; and .as 1 
afterwards found, he had made up hi» mind to 
leave Fairview immediately the change that liad 
taken place was made known ; and Laving Lilian 
to refer to for a character, was independent of 
Marian’s patronage, and took delight in shewing 
that lip was. 

Lilian’.^ past kindness to them was beginning to 
bear fruit amongst tin servants. Every one in die 
house seemeil dosirciis to prove their love and 
symp<iljiy witii ho:' now. She bad iut'onned me 
that she meant to lose no time in pm ting Marian 
in possession, and very quickly proved that she 
was in earnest. As soon i.s we h,ur wore alone 
together in the morning-room, du- quo-tly began, 
looking a great deal more sell jKis-essod than the 
Lilian of yeste.rday : 

‘ I do not know prer.isely what has to oe done; I 
hut I suppose soiut. Jegai loiin has to be gone 
through to put you in po'.aosMoi of—your—rights, 
Marian ; I have theicfoie telegraphed for the .soh- 
citor. He will tell you wh d has t' In done; 
and I hope it may be got through s quickly os 
possible, tor all our sakea’ 

‘Well, dear, 1 leave all that to you. I don’t 
want to hurry you ni one could behave more 
kindly about it than you have, for I’m sure it 

must be dreadful to have lo give up all- But 

there; of course you will live here with me,’ 
added Marian, in an outburst of good-nature. ‘I’ll 
give you as much as you meant to give me, 
and’- 

‘Pray’—— 

‘ But I must say it, dear. 1 am not going to 
forget all your kindness to me. No one shalT be 
able to say that 1 have not behaved generously.’ 

‘I am sure you mean well,’ returned 


•hriaking nervously under the genwcwjgr. ‘Bat 
I do not OB yet quite know what 1 shffi do. Of 
course Auntie and Mary and I must be together', 
and we none of ub aaind being poor. Periia|W 
Mary and I could try opening a little school f— 
with a glance towards me. 

‘We shall contrive to get on very well, dearie,' 
was m^ cheerful little rejoinder. 

Manan was about to protest; but Idlion gravely 
went on: ‘ If I con in any way do without acceptirm 
your—kindness, you must excuse my sirring 
prefer independence.’ 

No mention, I believe no thought of Arthur 
Trafford in connection with her future life. She 
seemed to realise that if he had not already 
deserted her he would do bo very shortly: it was 
only a question of time. 

‘Oh, you mustn’t talk like that,you know!’ 
said ^rian ; ‘ you mustn’t, really. It sounds like 
pride; and why should you be too proud to take 
ail allowance, when 1 was notl At anyrate vou 
must, and shall, take as much as Pa used to allow 
me—two hundred a year, you know with the air 
of feeling that she was acting very largely. 

‘ Please excuse me now; I have something to 
attend to up-stairs,’ said Lilian, moving towards 
the door. ‘ Come, Mary.’ 

I promptly rose to accompany her. Marian 
looked as though her good-nature was becoming 
exhausted. 

‘ Oh, hy-the-hye, stop a moment. Miss Haddom 
I shall nut be in need of a companion ; at least, if 
I have one, I should like to choose for myself; so 
perhaps, under the circumstances, you will not 
require a long notice. You couldn’t expect it; 
and ’- 


‘ I shall not require any notice whatever from 
you,’ was my cheerful rejoinder, ‘My engage¬ 
ment was with Miss Farrar.’ 

‘ You loiget I am Miss Fairar.’ 

‘You will very often have to put up with my*, 
forgetfulness upon that point while I remain at ; 
Fairview,’ was iny mental comment. But I gravely 
informed her that she need have no fears about 
my being troublesome in any way. 

Mrs Tipper bad been silent during our conver¬ 
sation, apparently thinking over some little plan 
of her own ; but she rose at once to accompany 
Lilian and luo, no way deterred by Marian’s pro- j 
tests. For the first time 1 noticed a quiet dignity 
iu her bearing, which sat extremely well upon her, 
a.-i she said; ‘ My place is by the side of my dear 
Lilian.’ 

As I had expected, an early train brought 
Arthur Trafford, eager to iceomnience his effoite 
to persuade Lilian to fall in with his wishes ; and 
periiaps not u'ithout ho^ie that, now she had hod 
lime to realise what the giving up would really he, 
he would find her more plastic in his hands. As I 
have said, such as it was, his love was sincere—only 
one thing seemed worse than losing her; and he 
would not lose her without a despetate stro^le. 
I-Ie came, prepared to exert all bia- powers of 
persuasion. Her firmness, or obstinai^ as .he 
chose to call it, had quite taken him by anrprise, 
aud he could not as yet believe in it, being more 
inclined to ascribe it to temper thau to conviction. 
He met with a little rebuff in the outset, in her 
unwillingness to see him alcne. He hi^ been 
shewn into the library, where she was sitting with • 
Mrs Tipper and me; and in reply to Ms inwtation' 
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to go ebewh^ i&o bad nntBivred nomathiag vhen she fotmd henelf penaBou and depesdeat 
about prefetdBg to xemaia tiune. As he could upon the bounty of auother, and that otbto 
not verj iireU request llis Ti|^r and me to leave Marian Iteed ? A nice tbmg to be patronieed 
them, and we ovmelyes made no attempt to do bo, and walked over b^ a girl like that!’ and So 
having in &c^ exchanged a glance which meant forth, in the onesided, unreasoning wa^ with 
not leaving Lilian without orders, he was obliged which people who have a special end in view are 
to jmt up with our presence. apt to talk, basing his arguments upon the conse- 

He found her quite as unmanageable upon the quences which might ensue from the act, instead 
one point as she had been the evening before ; of upon the right or wrong of committing it 
and in his disappointment and mortification, laid ‘ My dear Lilian will not be dependent upon 
bare his own motives more than he was conscious Miss—Marian’s bounty, nor will she l)e penniless 


we lound her quite as unmanageable upon the quences wJiicn migni ensue irom ttie act, instead 
one point as she had been the evening before ; of upon the right or wrong of committing it. 
and in his disappointment and mortification, laid ‘ My dear Lilian will not be dependent upon 
hare his own motives more than he was conscious Miss—Marian’s bounty, nor will she he penniless 
of doing. And terrible as it was for her at the ; or homeless, Mr Trafibpl,’ said Mrs Tipper. ‘ I 
moment, I was even glad she should see liim as he did not like to mention it until I was quite sure ; 
really was. Better that her love should be killed but I have made iiKiuiries, and Mr Markltam tells 
at one blow, since it had to be killed, than by me that the two hundred a year which was placed 
the slow torture which a more gradual unveiling to my account was settled iipon me by my brother 
would have entailed. after iiiy husband’s death.. I recollect Jacob tell- 

Asshe shrank back, gazing at him with dilated ing me, when f first came to live at Fairview, 
eyes and white face, I knew that ..he had at last: that he had made mo independent; but I did not 
awakened to the truth. This was not the hero | understand it as I do now. Of course ray dear 
she had worshipped—a man whose capacity for J Lilian and Mary will share it with me.' 
doing great deeds only lacked opportunity for it.s Wliat a relief it was to hear tliis, for Lilian'.s 
development. He could not help shewing us . sake. It had been so painful to think of her being 
what it was which he most felt the lo.ss of. j obliged to be dependent upon Marian, even for a 

Then he was impolitic enough to attack me . lime. And how hearty, though at the mouiont 
before her; something more than insinuating that i only e.v]»ivssed by a look, was my gratitude to tlie 
I was the marplot who had come between liim ; dear little woman for her kindness and considcra- 
and his happiness. In his heat, he could not' tion for me. She did not know that I only needed 
perceive that if I were really what he accused me i her love. I had received fifty pounds for my 
of being, he was paying Lilian a very bad com- i salary, and that would more than .sultice to keep 
pliment in declaring tliat she was completely j me until Phi]ij>’s return ; but it di-l me real gooil 


under my influence. 


to know that slie was not aware of my pros])ccts, 


‘ You cannot deny that you have encouraged her when she so generously included me with Lilian 
in this ! ’ he angrily exclaimed, turning upon me. ■ in the ofler of a home. 

‘You dare not say that you have not! ’ | Lilian got through the idtifiil scene with her 

‘ I dare to say that I honestly think she has ! quondam lover better, (jii tlie whole, than she had 
done what is right, and would do it though the j done the night before. His ihrc.at, once more used 
whole world turned its back upon her ; and I am J in the heat of the moment (I did not give him 
proud to be considered he.r friend, Mr Tralford.’ ' credit for seriously entertaining the idea, as yet), 
‘ My only one! ’ sobbed Lilian, clinging to me. ' to the circet that her act would part them, was 

« ‘ No, indeed. Every one who respects truth ' acquie.seed iu ; not angrily, nor defiantly with no 

and unselfishness, must be your friend, dear attempt to conceal the pain it cost her, but ac- 
Lilian.* ; quiesced in. He might come again and again and 

‘I am sure Mrs Tipper M-ill be more open to ' threaten as he pleased; it would be no use now. 
reason.” he hotly ejaculated, turning towards her, i Moreover, I had the comfort of believing that, 
as she sat regarding him very attentively. ‘ You,: bitter as the suffering was to her, it would not bo 
madam, will not, 1 am sure, desire to see your of long duration. Tli(»ugh she as yet knew it not, 
brother’s wishes so disregarded.’ ! he had not the power to shadow her future life. 

But he had revealed himself to her as well as i In truth he was likely to sufier a great deal more 

to us, and found Mrs Tipper also was on Lilian’.s j than she was. Say what he might, he estimated 
side. Indeed she came out quite grandly. If, as ' her more highly than he had over done before. 


I suspected, he had hitherto attributed l)cr amia¬ 
bility to want of character, he could do so no longer. 


The very decision which he so complained of 
raised her in his estimation; whilst all the 


She was worthy of being Lilian’s aunt; and not | glamour was gone from him in her eyes now. 
at all unlike her niece, allowing for the difference He left no stone unturned whilst it was still not 
in early training. There was a grave quiet dignity too late, and brought his sister to a.ssist him. Both, 
in her tone and bearing as she expressed her entire I saw, attributed a great deal of blame to me in 
approval of the step Lilian had token, which the matter; and both were now candid enough to 
appeared to quite take him by surprise. give more expression to their antagonism than 

‘ I thought yon loved Lilian, Mrs Tipper.* they had previously done. Bnt their antagonism I 

‘ I do love her; Mr Trafford; more than ever, had no nght whatever to complain of, since my 


since she has shewn me that not even her love estimation of them was not higher than theim of 
for yon can turn her aside from doing what she me. 


believes to be right.' 


Mrs Chichester was in a somewhat awkward 


But its being right was just what he would not position. She bad the gravest reasons for doing 
for a moment ^ow, and be again and i^ain went her best to further her brother’s wishes, and was 
over the same arguments, now pleading, now re- at the same time very desirous of keeping in 
vSing, still un'willing to believe in the utter Robert Wentworth’s good graces. All her diplo- 
nselessness of it all. ‘ It wm all very well now, matio powers were brought into play ; and she had 
in life first flush, of thinking she Avas doing a the mortification of perceiving that it was all to 
geneions action; bnt how would it be by-and-oy, no purpose. It was almost amusing to see her 
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Asitiring Mr Wmtvoith, with tearful ejee aod 
clasped hands, that whaterer others might thihk, 
she meant to uphold her dearest Lilian; in 
contrast with certain litUe speeches addi^ed 
to Marian, which occasion^y met my ears. One 
thing was evident, she did not wish to get out of 
favour with the new power. 

Ihere was no fencing between the two men. A 
sharp hand-to-hand encounter for a few moments, 
and then friendship ky dead. Kobert Wentworth 
had spoken his mind; and the other had declared 
that from thenceforth all friendship was over 
between them. 

Arthur Trafford was in some measure perhaps 
to be pitied, at this crisis of his life. Enervated 
by a life of luxury and indolence, he probably 
lacked the power to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and try to earn a living for himself and 
Lilian. Supposing the idea to have crossed his 
mind, and he was not so utterly worthless that it 
may not have done so, he must have realised 
what terribly upliUl work it would be to com¬ 
mence the struggle for a livelihood at eight-and- 
twenty, and with no special aptitude or prepara¬ 
tion for any ])rofession. lie had lost all: the girl 
he loved '! her fortune, and his friend ; and I will 
do him the justice to ‘say that the loss of Robert 
Wentworth’s friendship was no light trouble to 
him, though he himself had cast it off. He was 
a poorcr man than I had imagined him to he ; 
having, in fact, lived upon the prineij).!! of the 
small sum left him by his father, .and depending 
upon his marriage with Lilian for future supply. 

1 was heartily glad when the matter w'as in Mr 
Markham’s hand, and so far placed beyond dis¬ 
pute ; after which wo were for a short lime left 
undisturbed by Arthur Trafford and hi.'i sister. 
But one visitor made her apjiearance at Fairview, 
who occasioned Marian not a little mortification, 
of which 1 was an unwilling witness. It w.as the 
third morning after the discovery had been made 
known. Lilian, who spent most of her time in 
her owTi room with Mrs Tipper, liad asked me to 
bring her a book from the drawing-room. I 
entered the room, and had just reached the table 
where I wa.s to find the book, when the sound of 
baU-suppressed sobbing warned me that I was 
intruding upon some one ; and glancing round, 

I was astonished to see Marian scaled on one of 
the couches, and the figure of a homely-looking 
woman kneeling at her feet, with her hands raised 
as if in supplication, and teai's slrcmniug from her 
eyes. In another moment I recognised Mrs Fratt; 
and hastily catching up the book I wanted, 
turned to quit the room, quite as much averse to 
intrude ns they could desire me to be. But Mrs 
Pratt had recognised me, and entreated me to stay 
and try to help her. 

‘You are the lady who came with Miss Farrar 
that day. Do, pray ma’am, try what you can to 
persuade Miss Reed not to injure the dear young 
lady, who has been so good to her.’ 

‘I am afraid I have no power to do so, Mrs 
Pratt,’ I returned. 

‘Ikally, aunt, I little thought this would be 
the consequence of my telling you about my good 
fortune. It doesn’t seem natural to take it in that 
way, it really doesn’t! I made sure you had come 
to see the jilace and congratulate me, and I hod 
you shewn m here on purpose tliat you might see 
for yourself. But instead of being glad, you behave 


like this, wanting me to give it all 
Miss Haddon too 1 ’ ,, 

< Yon know what I have told you: ijraK. 

better of it, Miss Reed, dear.’ ' 

I had reached the door again, when Mrs Pn^ 
words caused me to pause, my pulses throbbing, a 
little more rapidly than usum. What if there 
were in truth some bar to Marian’s right, and Mrs 
Pratt knew it ? I waited. 

‘ What you have told me is no reason for giving 
up what belongs to me,’ angrily returned Marian. 
‘And I must once more remind you that 1 am 
Miss Farrar now.’ 

‘ It is a reason, and a good one. I have told you 
why your mother would never have made use of 
that paper; and if you turn against that sweet 
young lady, who was so good to you, nothing but 
sorrow will come of it’ 

‘It’s all nonsense saying Ma would not have 
made use of it How could she, when Pa had the 
paper in his own possession ? ’ 

‘I believe he only liad it amongst the letters 
and papers she wished to be sent him after her 
.'leath. She would never have used it if she had 
known it was legal, because—you force me to say 
so—she knew that she was not worthy to be 
called his wife !’ 

‘You are very cruel and wicked to say such 
things ; and you shall not go on! ’ cjacukted 
Marian, with flaming clieeks. ‘ A pretty sister you 
must he to talk in that way ! ’ 

Mrs Pratt wrung her hands, crying bitterly; ‘ I 
loved her through it all; she knew I did ; and I’ve 
done my duty by you ; but I caunot see that 
dear young lady turned out of house and home, 
without ’- 

‘Good gracious, aunt, how you talk ! As 
tliough I were going to turn her out of bouse and 
home, when Mi.ss Haddon knows how generously I 
have behaved, if she would acknowledge it!’ 

I took Mrs Pratt’s hand in mine, and looking 
into her ej'cs, solemnly asked : ‘ Will j'ou tell me 
the truth, Mrs Pratt ? AVas there anything in 
yonr sister’s life which iwcvcnted her marriage 
with Mr Farrar being a legal one ? ’ 

‘I can’t say so much as that. Miss—she wasn’t 
married to anybody else ; hut he knew, and 
she knew, that she was not worthy to clmm a 
wife’s ’- 

‘ That’s quite enough, aunt,’ interrupted Marian. 

‘ They arc inj' rights; and I ’vc told you over and 
over again that 1 don’t mean to give my rights up. 
It looks as if you were envious of my good fortune 
—it really docs. Not tliat it wiU make any differ¬ 
ence to me in what 1 mean to do by-and-by,' she 
added largely. ‘I intend to make you and Mr 
Pratt a handsome aUowance; and some of these 
days Susy shall come down and see Fairview,’ 

‘ Not ii penny; your uncle and me wouldn’t 
take a penny of tire money, if we were starving I ’ 

‘ Ah, you will think better of it by-and-hy,’ 
complacently returned Marian, * And you won’t 
find that I shall draw hack from my word. Your 
behaviour to-day won’t make any difference to 
me, though some people wouldn’t notice you again 
after it.’ 

. Mrs Pratt drew her shawl about her with 
trembling hands, and turned towards the door. 

‘ Don't go away like that, aunt You haven’t 
seen anything. Let me shew you the conserva¬ 
tory, and the ’ . 
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But Mn Pratt hurried out aS the room, and was and the public have already been made amoe 
gone before Morion could prevent her. The latter of the salient points of his journey ; of the adtera* 
sUkmI for a moment looking doubtfully at me, tion in his plans necessitated by the death oi 
then said a little consciously: ' I suppose it’s no Idvmgstone; of the death of two of hia com> 
use aakine yon not to mention what aunt said, panion^ and the return of the third from Unyan> 

•.r. -.V ^ i* • *_I-.? - -if _t'j._-J_TT!?*? Al-- 


MiBsHaddon?' 

‘ It would be no use, if my mentioning it would 
be of any service to Lilian,’ I replied. ‘ But as I 


yemb4; of his solitary advance to TJjiji for the 
purpose of recovering some ^peia ctf Livingstone's, 
left there by him before his last fatal journey ; 

V _i» _j_•_ a_*1 ^ AswM n. ** « 


do not wish to give her unnecessary pain, I will and of his return in April 1876, after an absence 
not t^ her—at anyrate for the present.' of three years and four months, after having per* 

‘ Nw Mrs Upper ?’ formed the hitherto unprecedented feat of travers- 

‘ No; unless I at any time see more neces- ing tropical Africa from east to west Thus the 
city for telling her than I do now,' I said, as I way has been paved for the appearance of the 


quitted the room. 


two volumes now before us,* which contain a full 


I was not a little disturbed by what Mrs Pratt account of the whole expedition, of the peculiari- 
had revealed. It seemed doubly hard that Lilian’s ties of the countiy, and of the manners and cus- 
mother should be displaced by a woman whom 1 toms of the inhabitants. 

her own sister acknowledged to be unworthy of j If the reader will open an ordinary map of 
the name of wife. In my anxiety, I put a few j Africa, he will find to the westward of the gtetd 

cautious words to Mr Markham in a few minutes’ j lakes a blank exteniling from the • equator to 

tete-a-Wx 1 contrived during one of his visits ; but about twelve degrees south, indicative of an almost 
I only got a few cautious words in return, and the | entirely unexplored country. This, rot^hly speak- 
information that the Scotch marriage was un- ; ing, may be called the basin of the river Congo, 
doubtedly a l^al one. | which probably drains all or nearly all of that 

Meantime I was more than once obliged to i enormous area. If he will then consult the map 

remind Marian that she was not mistress of Fair -1 which accompanies these volumes, and will trace 
view until the legal formalities were gone through • the route of their intrepid author, he will find 
which should put her in possession. She had at i that after leaving Nyangwd it traverses a most 
once commenced to assume the dignity of the posi-! important and hitherto completely unknown por¬ 
tion, and did not hesitate to call the sen-rats to 1 tion of this district—namely, the water-shed 
order when they became too openly oblivious of; separating the two great river systems of the 
it. Nor, indeed, did she hesitate to point it out to | Congo and Zambesi. In this as well as in his 
Lilian, when the latter for a moment forgot the' careful circumnavigiition of Lake Tanganyika to 
change in her position, and gave some little order the south of Ujiji, and in the evidence he 
to the servants. But with Lilian it was only a! brings confirmative of the river Lualaba being 
momentary and quite natural forgetfulness, ller ; the Congo, the principal geographical value of hia 
reign h«i hitherto been so supreme and uiidis- j discoveries may be said to rest. Even those who 
put^ at Fairriew, that she could not all at once | have not made the physical feature of Africa an 

g ;t aeoastomed to the altered aspect of affairs. J especial study cannot ^1 to follow the author iti 
at her apologies were very graciously accepted. | the few but lucid remarks he makes on this 
‘ Don't say a word, dear; it’s a wonder you; subject, especially if they will conmlt lus map, 
don’t forget oftener. And I'm sure no one could ; which not only clearly marks the different water- 
be nicer than you are about it, no one! ’ And she sheds, but contains a horizontal section of his 


was candid enough to add: ‘ 1 'm not snre that I 
should have taken it so well as you do myself, 
though I know how to behave as well os most 
people ; and no one shall say 1 can’t be generous 
now-’ 

I believe that she did honestly try to he what 
she considered generous. But her conception of 
generoeity! Poor Lilian found Marian’s genero¬ 
sity and good-nature a great deal Itarder to bear 
than Imr nvenes just now. 

A WALK ACROSS AFRICA. 


route, shewing at a glance the configuration of 
the country. It is not, however, our desire to 
enlarge upon the scientific resulfe of bis expedi¬ 
tion, though they must not be alto^ther lost 
sight of, hut to follow him through the experi¬ 
ences he recounts in these pages. 

Zanzibar was reached without incident, except 
the addition of another European to the party in 
the person of Lieutenant C. Mnrphy, RA., who 
volunteered at Aden, and on obtaining permission 
from the military authorities, followed them by 
next mail. The ddficulties of getting together 
men and necessaries were enormous—although 


After the first Livingstone Search Expedition they were fortunate, as they thought at the time, 
in Africa had come to an untimely end, a second ' ia securing the services of Bombey, ‘the chief of 


tended to bo placed entirely under the orders of' and were enhanced by their having amved sanul- 
Dr Livingstone, for the purpose of supplementing j taneously with Sir Bartle Frerc, to whose mission 
his great discoveries.’ 'The command of this ex- they were supposed to be attached, a belief which 


Council of the Royal Geographical Society for em- zibgr on February 2,1873, m two hued dhows tor 

ployment in Africa, had already spent three years -- 1 ;- 1 --- 

on the east coast, and had studied the Suahili 

te “57; s "iKts; 

on Ihe oOtu November 1872, accompanied by Hiustrationa, London: Daldy, Isbister, A Oo., 56 Ludgato 
an old messmate m the person of Dr Dillon; Hill 1877. 
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Bagamoyo, ‘the principal point of depaztsie to 
caxarana Mund to Unyanyemb^ and the counbiea 
beyonA’ Here pagazi or porters, and aakari or 
Boldiera, had to oe hired; oat they proved van 
alow in engaging themselves; and it was not till 


but Lieutenant Cameron found them ‘the verier 


after considerable delay had been experienced that 
a start was effected. Before they finally left, 
another volunteer joined the expeuition—Robert 
Moflht, a grandson of Dr Moffat and a nephew of 
Dr Livingstone, who on hearing of it, had sold a 
sugar plantation in Natal ‘ which form^ his sole 
inheritance,’ and had hastened to offer his services. 

On his arrival, Cameron determined to push on 
at once with Dillon and such men as were already 
on the spot, leaving Murphy and Moffat to follow 
with the rear division of the caravmi. The country 
through which they marched consisted pf ‘ rolling 
grass-land interspersed with belts of timber, and 
every now and then small knolls crowned with 
clamps of-trees and shrubs;’ and as they got j 
farther from the coast small lagoons made their 
appearance, ‘in which beautiful large blue-and- 
white water-lilies grew.’ Before they reached the. 
Usagara Mountains, which form the first elevation 
after leaving the coast, the country became ‘ well 
cultivated, and dotted with numerous hamlets 
peeping out of woods and bosquets.’ While close 
to Kis^mo they met with baobab-trees for the first 
time; gigantic representatives of the vegetable 
kingdom, whose smallest twigs are ‘ two or three 
inches in circumference, and their forms of the 
most grotesque ugliness.’ indeed the scenery of 
this part of Africa is as highly spoken of by 
Lieutenant Cameron as by former travellers; he 
says: ‘ It was so delightful that we scarcely thought 
of fatigue.’ 

After passing the Usagara range, the travellers 
came to ‘ a vast expanse of mud with two or three 
troublesome morasses on the western side,’ known 
as the Makata Swamp, in crossing which an un< 
toward incident occurred, which resulted in Dr 
Dillon liaving a severe attack of fever and dysen¬ 
tery, which confined him to his bed for three 
weeto While Cameron was thus detained, bad 
news reached him from those in the rear. Both 
Murphy and Moffat had suffered from sever^ 
attacks of fever, and the latter was very ilL Tliis 
was on the 16th May ; and on the 26th the party 
under their command arrived, but with only one 
of the Europeans—Moffat was dead: the first 
victim claimm by the insatiable African climate, 
and another name added to the long and noble 
list of those who have sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of exploration and the suppression of the 
slave-trada 

A few days after the receipt of this sad intelli¬ 
gence, the expedition moved forward, though 
Murphy was only partially recovered and the 
author was very lame. Their road lay through a 
mountainouB country, in the dips and valleys 
among which the mparamusi tree was observed. 
This IS one of ‘ the noblest specimens of arboreal 
beauty in the world, having a towering shaft some¬ 
times fifteen feet in diameter and one hundred and 
forty feet high, with bark of a tender yellowish 

D crowned by a spreading head of dark foliage.’ 

y afterwards they enrcred the kingdom of 
Ugogo, ‘a dried-up country with occasional huge 
masses of granite, and the stiff Euphorbia clinging 
to their sidea’ The inhabitants of this district 
were reputed to be a brave and warlike race; 


the custom of piercing their ears and entoging, 
the lobes to on enormous size; ‘ in fact the ear 
of a Mgogo answers much the same purpose ae 
a pocket to people indulging in wearing apparel.' 
At this time, as during the whole journey, mueh, 
trouble was experience from the idleness of the 
men, who were also ‘constantly grumbling and 
growling;’ and there is no doubt, as Cameron 
afterwams discovered for himself, that they were 
treated with too much consideration, and as is 
almost invariably the case, took advantage of 
their master’s kindness. 

In the centre of Ugogo is a broad depression 
known os Elanyenyd, ruled over by a chief named 
Mogomba, who is mentioned by Barton in 1857, 
and is said by the natives to be over three hun¬ 
dred years of and to be cutting his fourth 
set of teeth. Lieutenant Cameron believes this 
ancient chieftain to be in truth ‘considerably 
over a century,’ as his grandchildren were gray 
and grizzled; and it is an undoubted fact that 
the natives of Africa under favourable condi¬ 
tions attain to an extremely old age. The price 
of provisions in this district was enormous; 
‘eggs, milk, and butten were more expensive 
than in England;’ the natural result of the con¬ 
tinual passage of caravans and the few wants of 
the natives, w'ho having no use for money, decline 
to part with their food except at exorbitant rates, 
as soon os their modest requirements in the shape 
of cloth and beads arc temporarily satisfieA 

Unyanyembe, the firet stage of the journey, was 
at length reached ; and the expedition was very 
kindly received by the principal Arabs, though 
their stay there was destined to be a to from | 
pleasant one. Within two days of their arrival 
the author was attacked by fever, quickly followed 
by Dillon and Murphy, which never left them 
again for many hours during their stay there. 
About this time Dillon wrote home in the fol¬ 
lowing terms : ‘ On or about (none of us know the 
date correctly) Airgust 13, Cameron felt seedy. I 
never felt better; ditto Murphy. In the evening 
we felt seedy. I felt determined not to be sick. 

“ I will eat dinner; I.’ll not go to bed.” Murphy 
was between the blankets already. I did manage 
some dinner; but shakes enough to bring an 
ordinary house down came on, and I had to turn 
in. For the ne.xt four or five days our diet waa 
water or milk. Not a soul to look after us. The 
servants knew not what to do. We got up when 
we liked and walked out We knew that we felt 
that our 1^ would scarcely support ua. 

I to pay a visit to Cameron, and he used to 
come in to me to moke complaints. One day he j 
said : “ The fellows have regularly blocked me in ’ 
—I We no room to stir. The worst of it Is. one 
of the legs of the ^grand piano is always cn my 
hea^ and people are strumming away all day. It’s 
all drawing-room furniture that they have blocked 
me in with” ’ It seems marveUous that expedi¬ 
tions con be successfully carried through such a 
country os this, where au the Europeans compos¬ 
ing them arc liable to be simultaneously delirious 
from fever, and have to trust to Providence and 
their constitutions to get well ogain, there not 
being a soul to look after them. It is ihdeed«| 
most painful to read the narration of the continual' 
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sufferings of these brave men ; fever, dpentery, inhabitants constantly came into camp with slaves 
and blindness in continuous saccession, and through for sale, who were gagged by having ‘ a piece of 
it all the work had to be and was carried on. At wood like a snaffle ti^ into their moutha’ Heavy 
last the news of the sad death of Africa’s greatest slave-forks were placed round their necks, and 
traveller reached them, and altered all their plana their hands were fastened behind their backs. 
The author and Dillon determined to press on ‘They were then attached by a cord to the vendor’s 
for the west coast vid Ujiji; while Murphy, waist.’ 

considering the work of the e.\pedition at an end, On arrival at NyangwA a station of the Zan- 
decided to return coastwards. Dillon, however, zibor traders on the banks of the Lualabo, and 
was unable to carry out his determination, owing situated at Ijhe lowest point in the great depres¬ 
to being attacked a few days later by infiainma- sion which exists across Central Africa, he found 
tion of the bowels, which rendered his return to the natives so unwilling to part with their 
the coast the only course which gave any hope canoes that he was forced to forego his plan of 
of recovery; and consequently ho accompanied descending that river by water; and having 
Murphy, while Lieutenant Cameron pursued his met with a half-caste Arab named Tipo-tipo, who 
journey alone. had a settlement towards the south-west, he de- 

At this time the author says of himself: ‘ I was cided to accompany him and attempt to reach Lake 
nearly blind from ophthalmia, and almost unable San korra, a large sheet of water into which he 
to walk from the pain in my back; while fever, was told the Lualaba ran overland. His hopes in 
which was still hanging about me, had reduced this direction were, however, also dashed to the 
me to a skeleton, ray weight being only seven ground by the answer of the cliief whose territory it 
stone four.’ Yet he determined to persevere. A ! would be necessary to traverse, that ‘ no strangers 
few days after his start a messenger arrived with i with guns had ever passed through his country, 
the dreadful news that Dr Dillon had shot himsell i and none should without fighting their way.’ He 
on November 18, while delirious from fever; and ! therefore decided to go to the capital of Urno, a 
how severely this intelligence was felt by the I kingdom about a month’s journey to the Sii.\V., 
survivor may be imagined from his describing the ! where some Portuguese were reported to be, and 
day on which he received it as the saddest in his | if possible, work his way from there towards the 
life. The exigences of his own position, however, j mysterious lake. 

at that moment were so great as to demand his ! For some days they journeyed through a ‘fairly 
whole attention; porters could hardly be obtained, populated country, with laige villages of Well¬ 
and it was only by leaving twelve loads behind, I built and clean hubs, disposed in long streets, 


and it was only by leaving twelve loads behind, 


hubs, disposed in long streets, 


and reducing his personal kit to a minimum, that! with bark-cloth trees planted on each sideand a 
farther progress was rendered possible, 'riic country friendly intercourse was kept up with the natives, 
travelled through ‘ was perfectly charming, the j until one day Cameron was ‘ unpleasantly snr- 
trees delicately green and fresh, the open gras.sy prised ’ liy liaving some arrow.s fired at his 


trees delicately green and fresh, tlie open gras.sy 
glades enamelled with various wild-flowers.’ Iii- 


jjriscJ ’ l)y liaving some arrow.s fired at his 
party while they' wore passing through a narrow 


n es enamelled with various wiid-iiowers. in-. party wniie tiiey' wore passing tnrcmgn a narrow 
he says that it would liave required no stri[i of jungle. "I’his culminated a day or two 
great stretch of imagination to fancy onc'.s self aiterwavds in a regular attack from a large body 
‘in the wooded part of an English park,’ had it of native.®, who were, however, easily bcateu 
not been for an occasional lion or elephanl’.s .skull off. In this affair Cameron acted with the very 


which bestrewed the ground. The Sindi was 
crossed on February 2, on a mas.', of floating vego- 


greatest forbearance; a forbearance which w.ia 
probably interpreted by the natives to mean fear. 


tation, similar to that which our readers may as [they continued to harass him for some days, 
remember offered so many ob.sl ructions to Sir The reason given lor the attack was that a Portu- 
Samuel Baker's advance up the Nile ; and about guese caravan had been destroying villages in the 
a fortnight later the expedition came in sight of neighbourhood, murdering the men, and carrying 
the great Lake Tanganyika. ' off tlie women and children as slaves. It may be 


off the women and children as slaves. It may be 


The author was ho.«pitahly received by the here noted that Lieutenant Cameron speaks in the 
Arabs at Kawele, where he remained a few days, very strongest terms of the conduct of the Portu- 
while procuring boats in which to cruise round guese, and say.s that ‘the cruelties perpetrated in 
the southern coast of the lake. This occupied i the heart of Africa by ,'nien calling tiicraselves 
about two months ; and the reader will find much ' Christians, mid carrying the Portuguese flag, can 
interesting information in the portion of the book | scarcely be credited by tliose living in a civilised 
devoted to it By the end of May, the journey ' land ;’ indeed it is not going too far to assert that 
was again rc-sumed, Nyangwe being now the the fearful state of anarcliy and misery into whicli 

immediate goal, from where Cameron hoped to , Central Africa is plunged is chiefly if not entirely 

reach the mouth of the Congo by descending the , owing to the behaviour and example of the Portu- 
Lufflaha in boats. Here the Mpafu tree was l guese—the late protest to the contrary of the 
observed for the first time, from the fruit of i Chamber of Deputies at Lisboa notwithstanding— 
which scented oil is obtained. It is a magnificent: as well in their settlements on eitlier coast os ia 
tree, often thirty feet or more in circumference, | the interior. 

and rising to eighty or a hundred feet before j The capital of Kasongo, king of Urua, wa» 

spr^ing and forming a head, the branches of reached without further accident; and hero we are 
which are immense. India-rubber vines were also introduced to two personages, representing the 


very common, their stems being the thickness of a extreme type of their respective classes. Jumah 
man's thigh. Indeed ‘ sufficient india-rublier to 1 Merikani, an Arab with a dash of the negro, 
supply the wants of the whole world ’ could easily j was a very estimable specimen of his race, bmug 
be collected there. On this march, os indeed ‘ the kindest and most hospitable ’ of tho many 


ae 

•^hole journey, we hear much Arab traders met with, of whom, as a body, 
'Cn me 30bi Nove.iiii<i its fearful results. The Cameron speaks in favourable terms; the other, 
an old messnmtc in 
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Jo86 Antonio Aim, a half-caate Portuguese, 
though spoken of bj the natives as a white man, 
proved himself, by his treatment of the English 
traveller, to bo a hypocritical liar, thief, and 
ruffian, even beyond the ordinary measure of his 
class; and it is disheartening, after all that has 
been done, to think tiie name of European must 
necessarily become synonymous in tno native 
mind with that of unmitigated blackguard and 
slave-dealer, so long as it is rcprcaented by such 
os Alvez. Kasongo, the Urua king, himself as 
debauched a ruffian as could well be imagined, 
willingly assisted Alvez and his crew in their mur¬ 
dering and plundering expeditions, while he placed 
every obstacle in the way of Cameron’s explora¬ 
tions, and detained him to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a prisoner at his capital. He was, however, 
permitted to I’isit a lake in the neighbourhood, 
w'hich contained three detached villages, built on 
piles, and. only approachable by canoes; but as 
Kasongo would give him no help in trying to 
reach the Congo, nothing remained but to make 
the best of his way to the west coast, as already 
his stores and goods liiwl so greatly diminished, 
chiefly through theft and robbery on the part of 
his own servants, many of -whom were the off¬ 
scourings of Zanzibar, that it was doubtful whether 
they would prove suilicient even for that distance. 

A start was, however, at last happily effected; 
and after innumerahlc delays and difficulties 
Bihe was reached. On this march Cameron and 
his followers suffered much from want of food, 
and he even had to sell his shirts and great¬ 
coat to keep them from actual starvation. From 
here to the coast was somewhat over two hundred 
and fifty miles; and as the path lay through an 
extremely mountainous country, it presented for¬ 
midable difficulties to meu in such an enfeebled 
condition as those who composed the expedition 
wero from long travel and weeks of semi-starvation. 
It was, however, absolutely neccs.sary to press for¬ 
ward, and the march through Bailuuda was at once 
commenced. The scenery of this district is spoken 
of by Lieutenant Cameron in the most glowing 
terms; ‘ neither poet with all the wealth of word- 
imagery, nor painter with almost supernatural 
genius, could by pen or peueil do full justice to 
the country of Bailunda;’ ‘nothing could bo more 
lovely than this entrancing scene, this glimpse of 
paradise.’ Little time wa-s, however, allowed him 
to enjoy its beauties, as the nccc-ssity of hurrying 
forward before the men utterly broke down was 
too pressing to be trilled with. 

Indeed soon after, tu’enty men complained of 
being unable to continue the journey; ‘swelled legs, 
stiff necks, aching backs, and empty stomachs being 
the universal cry.’ It therefore fiecaine necessary 
to adopt some decisive stop ; and Cameron decided 
to throw away everything but instruments, journals, 
and books; and taking a few picked companions, 
make a forced march to the coast. It is already 
well known that this measure proved Bucco.sBful; 
that Bonguela was reached, though not a day too 
soon, as even twenty-four hours’ delay would have 
probably caused the scurvy which had attacked 
him to end fatally; and that those left behind 
were succoured, and ultimately restored to Zanzibar, 
while Lieutenant Cameron returned to England. 

Thus condudes the graphic and well told nar¬ 
rative contained in these two volumes, which, 
despite some trifling literary shortcomings, are 


thoroughly deserving of recommendation to the 
reading public. Their sto^ is riniply told, bat 
the interest is well maintained throughout, espe* 
ciallv on those points which tondi on the norrois 
of the slave-trade and the evil results of Portu- 

f uese rule. In conclusion, we may add that rinoe 
)r Schweinfurth published Ths Heart of 'Africa, 
no hook on African travel has appeared with illus¬ 
trations in any way comparable with those which 
embellish these volumes. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO TAHTS. 

PART I,—SUNSHINE. 

CHAPTER I.—ISAAC WEBB. 

Isaac Webb was twenty-four years of age. He 
was very tall, very thin, and very pale; on the 
whole, his appearance was not prepossessing. To 
these outward gifts might he added two inward 
ruling passions—love of self and love of money. 
It may be taken that the one was as Mwerful as 
the other. Some people said that he loved Isaac 
Webb more than the root of all evil; others, that 
he loved the said root more than the said Isaac 
Webb : the point was never decided, so they may 
be bracketed equal. But be had some good points, 
as every one has. In the first place, he was by no 
means of a suspicious or jealous turn of mind. 
This may have proceeded from the great con¬ 
fidence he had in his own judgment; for he 
thought himself a very shrewd fellow, a very 
deep dog. ‘You’re not to be easily bowled over, 
Isaac,’ he would say to himself veiy often, rubbing 
his hands; ‘and if anybody thinks he can snuff 
you out, let liim try it on, and bnrn his fingers 
—ha, ha!’ Such were Isaac’s modest reflections 
on his own sagacity., 

Another point to be scored to him was his 
abstemiousness. But certain uncharitable people 
ascribed even this to a second motive. ‘For,’ 
said they, ‘he don’t eat much because of the 
economy of the thing; and he does not drink 
anything except water, not because he’s pledged to 
it, or becaui-e stronger drink don’t agree with him, 
for why does ho make up for it when he can do it 
at somebody else’s expense ? ’ This is what they 
said, and it certainly was rude of them to make 
such remarks; but it must be admitted that Isaac 
did not despise the creature comforts of this life 
when he did not have to stand treat to himself. 
Now it is impossible to account for this fact; he 
could not himself—never even attempted it He 
had many other little peculiarities and traits of 
character, but they only revolved as minor worlds 
around the gi’eat suus above specified. 

Isaac Webb was an orphan; that is to say Ms 
father had died when our hero was yet in his 
infancy ; and his moUier feeling her first haBband’s 
loss to bo so deplorable, had iotned herself unto 
another, and hod emigrated with that gentleman to 
Australia when Isaac was about thirteen years old, 
leaving tliat worthy youth to the care of her half- 
brother, who in his turn had departed this mortal 
life about a year previous to the opening of this 
story, leaving ite hero entirely to his own devices. 
He had a few other relatives scattered about the 
comitry, but none on whom he bestowed more than, 
a passing remembrance. In the first place it wsi 
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cheaper, for he hod notMng to expect from them; 
and m the second, ha did not want them, nor did 
ther want him. 

His visible meaaa of sabsutence were derived 
from the rents accruing from a whole nest of 
cottagm sitoated in the country town near which 
he resided, together with a few good-eized parcels 
of gardenTground and sundry other ‘effects,’ in¬ 
cluding ahont a thonaand pounds in ready-money 
put out at interest, but on which he could lay his 
hand whenever he thought proper. Altogether 
his net income (after deducting a decent amount 
for rej^rs, tenants who travelled by night unex- 
pectemy, and other casualties) amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year ; and on this 
sum he had boarded, iMged, and clothed himself 
since he came of age, and hod contrived out of it 
to put by a very'pretty slice as well 

His place of habitation consisted of two small 
rooms over a little wooer’s shop at Dauiboume 
End in Soutbshire, a^ut a mile distant from the 
town of Damboume, in which place his patrimony 
was situated. He was engaged in no business, 
though fully appreciative of the L. S. D. side of 
the question, hut considered that his interests and 
fortunes were bound up in the cottages and garden- 
ground, and that he should be leaving the sub¬ 
stance and giving a shadow if he in any way 
neglected the inheritance and devoted his time 
to any other pursuit—at all events at present. 
Thus he had lived from day to day for the last 
few years 'without any kind of cliange to vaiy 
the monotony of his existence. He hud hut few 
friends, and those of a very commercial character, 
and no luxnries or amusements beyond a second 
day’s pnper, and on occasional—very occasional— 
new suit of clothes. Therefore it was not so very 
extravagant of him to take into consideration, in 
the early summer of the ^ear 1868, whether it 
would not be well to treat himself to a little change 
of air and scene. He had not, be fancied, been 
feeling quite the thing lately; and he thought it 
might be a wise proce^ng on hb part to recruit 
his health and spirits, and at the same time add 
to his already large store (in his own eyes) of 
shrewdness and worldly knowledge. Of course he 
never for a moment contemplated anything so 
costly and unnecessary to him as a mere pleasure- 
trip, BO did not need to consider the most comfort¬ 
able and enjoyable place whereat to spend the 
next five or six weeks of the summer. Not at all. 
He had only to make up his own mind os to the 
place where it would, be possible to find anything 
fresh to add to his crowded storehouse of fact% 
monetary mid otherwise. 

As he that June evening thus mminated in his 
little parlour over the shop, a bright idea suddenly 
occurred to him, ‘Isaac,’ said ne, ‘where have 
your wits been wool-gathering all this time? 
Oughtn’t you to have Imown m a twinkle that 
there was only one place that would do for you ? 
London’s the ouly place that’s fit for your capa-, 
bilitiea, my hoy > and London it shall he.’ 

OElfTIB HERO PREPARES TO GO TO 

LONDON. 

There were, however, one or two little matters 
to he arranged before Isaac could give himself up 
to Mb journey in seamh of fresh experience. One 
stos to endeavour to find a tenant for his lodgings 


during the time that he would be absent faaa 
them, because it would never do for him to- pay 
for the 'use of two beds and sleep only in one. 
But in this he met with no difiBcwy; tot on Ms 
popping tho question (not matrimonialiy of course) 
to Mrs Clappen, his landlady, s^ immediately 
averred that the circumstance was providential. 
Isaac himself did not quite see how Providence 
was likely to he interest^ in so mun^ne’ a matter 
as lodgings to let, so ventured to ask why. 

Mrs Clappen explained. ‘Well, sir,’ said she, 
‘a young gent which is quite a stranger to me, 
looked in the shop, you see, yesterday momin’— 
yes, it must ha’ been in the niornin’ time, for Mrs 
Swoller had jest come in for to get some Epsin 
salts for her little hoy, which is things 1 don’t 'old 
no belief in myself, though sellin’ ’em for the 
benefit, os you may say, of them as does; and 1 
was jest a-osking Mrs Swaller if she wouldn’t 
have a packet or two of grits to make a little 
gruel in order to comfort her little boy’s stumick, 
os you may say, and she was jest a-sayin’ as her 
youngest child’s teeth, which is a twelvemonth 
old come next Sunday week at a little afore two, 
wa.sn’t doing as she could wish, when this gent, 
which is a stranger to me, as you may say, looked 
in the door, and says : “ Ladies,” he says—them 
was his words—“ Ladies, I am hextremely sorry 
to disturb you, more particular in your maternal 
simperthisin’a,” he says ; “ but does either of you 
ladie.s ’appeu to know whether anybody ’appens to 
’ave a goM-sized room, or two smMI uns adjoining, 
which would be equally convenient, ladies,” he 
.says, “ to let at a lowish figure for about a month 
or so in a week or two, ladies.” 

‘ We was naturally taken with ’is kair and that; 
and I says to Mrs Swaller: “ Do you know of 
anythink that would do for this ’ere gent ?” I says. 
“ Well, no, I don’t, not ’ereabouts,” she says ; “ but 
1 ’card Mrs Speller, what lives up agen the ’pike, 
say OB ’ow she wouldn’t mind mcetin’ with a 
genteel party, which of course we ’ave ’ere,” she 
says, alludin’ to ’is koir; “ hut that’s a couple of 
mile furder on,” she says, “ and might be too far 
for the gentleman. And besides,” she says, “ she 
couldn’t board him, and that might be naturally 
iU-convenient.” And the gent, he says, with a 
pleasant smile, quite afiferble ; “ Ladies, I mustn’t 
be no furder away from Damboume town than 
this,” ho says; “ and if you don’t know of notbink 
else, ladies,” he says, with a hamiable smile, “ ’ere’s 
my address,” he says, “ in case jou ’appen to ’ear 
of anythink.—Good momin’, ladies,” he says; and 
with that he went off, as you may sa^.’ Mrs 
Clappen, quite out of breath, wiped her &aa with 
her apron as she concluded her narrative. 

After a few questions from Isaac as to what the 
person was like, and if Mrs dappen thought he 
would take care of the place, and not wear the 
carpet out, and so on, it was settled that she 
should write to Mr Scamplin, for such was his 
name, offering him her apartments for six weeks 
certain, at the same price her present lodger was 
paying ; and stating tuat they would be at Ills dis¬ 
posal ^at that day week, if he likiM to ti^e them, 
and on his giving two references; Mrs Clappen 
declaring that she ”ad no doubt from ’is huff' that 
all would be satis&ctory, and that Mr BcampUn 
would come to terms. 

The following morning, found Isaac with his 
tailor—Mr Batfid by nme—who cmied on a 
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small bosinesB at Damboume, and who exhibited 
in his window a placard (pinned on to an antique 
pair of hunting breeches) announcing in faded ira- 
and'blue characters the fact of ^ orders and 
repairs being executed with fidelity and despatch ; 
wmch gave one the idea that any unfortunate 
coat or other garment that might come under 
Mr Batfid’s manipulation was forthwith mutilated 
and murdered, a black flag being hoisted to cele¬ 
brate the event. But Isaac formed no such sus¬ 
picious notions, but took himself to the mdustrious 
proprietor, and ten o’clock found him in the 
agonies of measurement with Mr Batfid—a very 
small man—on a chair behind him, stretching up 
to his collar. These preliminaries ended, and the 
material (of a good wearing colour) chosen, the 
small but highly respectable man of business was 
all but thrown off his balance by Isaac’s announce¬ 
ment that he must have the complete suit home in 
four days from that time. Mr !^tfid declared that 
he did not see how he could possibly accomplish 
so much in so short a time. ‘ For,’ said he, to give 
weight to his argument, ‘you must remember that 
you are a very tall gentleman, a very fine figure, 
eir, and all the scams are naturally very long.’ 

‘ It did not occur to me before,’ said Isaac; ‘ but 
I ought to have gone to the ready-made place 
lately opened at the corner, for I am told their 
charges are very low, and there is of course no 
deW in getting your things home.’ 

Mr Batfid hoped if he had any respect for his 
fine proportions that Mr Webb would never come 
down to that; and finally promised, in order to 
oblige a customer, that the garments should be 
fiuisned by the time named, even if he only took 
a few passing winks of sleep on his board until 
they were completed. 

Isaac having thus arranged matters with the 
worthy tailor, bethought himself that he had 
neither invested in new boots nor a new hat for 
a long time post, but had been wearing out sundry 
old ones, formerly in the occupation of his mother’s 
half-brother, lately deceased; so betook himself 
to the necessary shops for providing liimself with 
these luxuries ; and having walked past the cottages 
and garden-ground, took mmself and his new pur¬ 
chases home to his lodgings. 

Two days later the post brought a letter from 
Mr Scamplin, eng{ 4 ’ing Mrs Clappeu’s rooms, and 
inclosing two London references (whence also he 
hailed), which were about as useful to that esti¬ 
mable lady as if he had mentioned a friend in 
Greenland and referred her to him; but she hod 
such trust ‘in ’is hair,’ that she was sure it was 
all r^ht; and Ist^ not being of a suspicious turn 
of mind, fell in with her views on the subject. So 
Mr Scamplin was written to, and the matter was 
settled. 

Isaac having given the cotti^s and garden- 
ground into the charge of an old school-fmlow of 
his, who was proprietor of a stationer’s Wsiuess 
(on a very limited scale as to stationery) and a 


Satnd's promise 
his flight. 


ready for 
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Mr Batfid was true to his word, and the new 
clothes were duly delivered; and when day broke 
on the 13Ui of June, all was in readiness for Isaac’s 


d^rture. Mrs Clappen, after mfich cogitation, 
could put this journey down to no other cause 
than her lodger’s marriage on the quiet; not that 
she had reason to suppose he meditated taking 
such a step, but as he was so ‘ close’ in Ms manner, 
she was pretty sure he would not take her info 
his confi^nce until the fact was accomplished. 
Although this was not Isaac's intention just at 
present, yet he had often thought whether he; as 
a landed proprietor, ought not to take unto him¬ 
self a wife. With so very much on his side, ho 
had no doubt of being able to find, whenever he 
might think proper to seek, a lady not only ready 
but eager to ally herself to so desirable a partner. 

The only bar to his taking upon himself the 
holy estate of matrimony had been the expense; 
since he justly considered that no two person^ be 
they ever so economical, could by any possibility 
subsist on the same amount of rations, &c. as one, 
even supposing them to be like the wedded couple 
celebrated in song, one of whom could eat no fat, 
the other no lean, and thus, by a happy division 
of labour, accomplishing the cleanhness of the 
platter. It was not likely that Isaac would be so 
fortunate os this ; and supposing he were, he and 
his good lady would not oe able to do a similar 
thing with regard to clothes os the before-men¬ 
tioned happy pair did with regard to victuals. 

Isaac Im many times considered this matter, 
and with his usual perspicuity, had arrived at the 
conclusion that there was but one course open to 
him; to wit, his alliance with some lady possessing j 
sufficient means of her own to be able to bear her 
share in the cost of housekeeping—^thns making 
matrimony subservient to patrimony; and his 
intention was to look out for such a party. 

The sunlight peeping into Isaac’s bedroom 
awoke that wary individim, who proceeded to arise 
and dress himself in his new apparel This apparel 
was not, after all, entirely satisfactory, inasmuch 
as Mr Batfid, too much impressed apparently with 
the magnitude of his undertaking, had exaggerated 
the length of the seams and the fineness of his 
customer’s figure; for Isaac found himself arrayed 
in a pair of inexpressibles very much too long, a 
waistcoat very much too tight, and a coat very 
much too high in the neck, very much too long 
in the sleeves, and likewise in the waist. 

Nothing could be done but brace up the first 
until they nearly mounted to his arm-pits (and 
were even then too long), let out the second as far 
os it would go, and turn up the caffs of the third. 
Thus habited, and with a cotton umbrella in one 
hand and an old carpet-b^ in the other, Isaac 
made for the railway station, caught the 10,33 
train, and was whisked up to London in an hour 
and live minutes. 

He was not an entire stranger in that city, for he 
had visited it once before in company with his 
mother’s half-brother, and remembered where to 
put up; namely, at a small coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of Islington. Arrived there and a 
small bedroom engage, the umbidla and bag 
were deposited in a comer, and Isaac, after care¬ 
fully locking the door, took himself put for a 
stroll, telling the landlord he would be back at 
six o’clock, when he would regale himself with a 
chop and slice of cheese by way of dinner. Not 
that he entertained any hign-fangled notions about 
dining late, but because of the economy of t]^ 
thing; for a bun and a glass of water contented 
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him in the middle of the day; and by this arrange¬ 
ment of eix o’clock dinner, tea and slipper were 
both dispensed with, these two meals per day 
being thus ticked off to Isaac's credit 
The first few weeks of his sojonm passed in a 
manner that would have been intolerably slow to 
anybody else, but did not appear so to him. There 
was much for him to eee and admire in his own 
way, and this way was to walk about from mom 
till eve through the crowded streets, and more 
particularly those which were devoted entirely to 
bumness. Thus, nest to a visit to the. Docks, per¬ 
haps his favourite w.vlk was through Upper and 
Lower Thames Street, where he would watch the 
loading and unloading of the various goods and 
merchandise. Not indeed with.any distinct and 
particular purpose; but it was a delight to him to 
gaze upon these dutward signs of the wealth within, 
and to ruminate on the possibility that he might 
one day acquire a share and interest in some large 
money-makmg business, which would serve as a 
stepping-stone to yet greater wealth and influence ; 
and to be able to purchase such an interest was 
probably one of the reasons for his parsimonious¬ 
ness. A laudable ambition, so far as it went; but 
the_ end was more thought of than the means by 
which it was to be accomplislied; not indeed that 
he harboured an intention of any dishonesty, but 
he simply considered that the more he scraped, the 
sooner the final consummation would be attained. 


POISONED AEROWS. 

That savages in various quarters of the world 
possess the knowledge and means of rendering 
their arrows poisonous, is a statement wLicIi is 
generally beUered by ordinar}' individuals, from 
the schoolboy fresh from the perusal of books of 
adventure and travel, to his more mature and 
less sanguine elders. When, however, this topic 
is subjected to strict and sober investigation, it is 
found to present elements of inconsistency, or at 
anyrate of doubt, w'hich at once tend to modify 
the previous and apparently well-founded belief 
of the inquirer. It is, in fact, found that the 
knowledge and use of deadly poisons by savages 
have been simply taken for granted, and that most 
of the stories or tales of the marvellous effects of 
wounds inflicted by poisoned weapons are based 
upon no kind of reliable evidence. These remarks 
apply to the general accounts given of the practice 
of savages in this respect. It is well known, how¬ 
ever, that in some special instances an accurate 
practical knowledge of vegetable poisons is pos¬ 
sessed by certain savage races. Thus the famous 
Woorali poison, obtained from a plant allied to 
that which affords the Strychnia of medicine, is 
used as a poison by South American tribes; and 
the juice of an allied plant {Stryehnos cogens) is 
used to poison arrows in Darien and Panama. 

But putting cases of poisoning by matter derived 
from vegetables entirely out of the question, it is 
also a matter of belief that savages have become 
possessed of the knowledge that animal matters in 
a state of putrefaction or decay, when introduced 
uato the*circulation, are capable of causing serious 
consequences, or even death itself. Accordingly j 


certain races were believed to poison their spears 
and arrows by dipping them in the putrefying 
carcase of some animal ; the results of wounding 
by these weapons being supposed to i-esemble those 
seen familiarly amongst ourselves, in the case of 
medical men and others who have accidentally 
punctured themselves whilst performing post¬ 
mortem examinations or dissections. Here again, 
however, elements of discrepancy appear. For 
the pathologist demands generally the existence 
of some special poison, generated by some special 
process in the course of putrefaction. In other 
words, cases of true blood-poisoning by decomposing 
animal matter are not of invariable occurrence 
after dissection-wounds; and such cases are further 
subject to modifying conditions in the patient— 
.such as those of age, stiitc of health, and suscep¬ 
tibility to the action of the poison. 

Some highly interesting and important informa¬ 
tion on the present subject has recently been 
allbrdcd by the inquiries of Staff-surgeon Messer 
of the royal navy, into the reputed poisonous 
qualities and nature of the arrows of South Sea 
islanders—a race which, more perhaps than any 
other tribe of savages, has been credited with the 
knowledge and use of poisoned weapons. Dr 
Messer had an excellent opportunity of making 
investigations into this subject during the visits of 
H.M.S. Pearl to the New Hebrides islands, and to 
the islands of Banks and Santa Cruz, in the 
summer of 1875 ; and as certain cases of wounding 
with arrows occurred under Dr Messer’s eyes and 
w'cro treated by him, his remarks on this subject 
possess a more than usual interest. 

The common belief that savages possess the 
requisite knowledge and skill to manipulate and 
concentrate vegetable poisons, so that these poisons 
may prove of effective kind when applied to 
weapons, and used, it may bo long after the appli¬ 
cation of the fresh poison, is freely commented 
upon in an adverse manner by Dr Messer. He 
further points out that savages themselves may 
firmly believe in the deadly nature of their 
weapons, without having any idea of the really 
innocuous nature of the substances with which 
they have smeared them. And great allowance 
must also bo made for the influence of fear and 
superstition. The implicit belief in the poisonous 
nature of the weapons forms a point of no mean 
importance in the consideration of the causes 
whereby serious or fatal effects are produced. 
The ‘nervous system becomes liable,’ to use Dr 
Messer’s words, ‘ to certain diseases on the slightest 
provocation;’ and once convinced of the demlly 
nature of the weapon which has wounded him, the 
savage—and the civilised man also—comes to 
regard a fata! result as inevitable—this result 
accruing simply from ‘ want of moral courage to 
resist disease.’ 

The chief element in cases of poisoning which 
appears to have given countenance to the reality 
of the effects of the poison, is the occurrence of 
tetanus or lock-jaw after wounds. This disease. 
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familiar to every medical man, as also resulting 
from injuries entirely dissociated from poisoned 
wounds, is ascribed by the uninitiated and igno¬ 
rant to the effects of the poisoned weapons of 
the savage. And hence the belief in the potency 
of the virus becomes more and more assured. 
' Thus, as is well known. Commodore Goodenongh 
and a party of men were fired at with arrows at 
Carlisle Bay in Santa Cruz. The officer and five 
men were W'ounded by arrows, and a second officer 
had his hand scratched with the point of an arrow 
held in the hand of a native. The wounds in 
every case were slight. But the ship was ordered 
to return to the more temperate climate of Sydney, 
in order to give the sufferers the best chance of 
averting, what Dr Messer feared might possibly 
be favoured by the heat of the climate—namely, 
the occurrence of tetanus. All went well until 
the fifth anih sixth days after the reception of the 
wounds, when the Commodore and two of his men 
began to shew symptoms of this disorder, which 
unfortunately proved fatal to the tliree patients 
within sixty hours. 

Now, ns Dr Messer proceeds to remark, here 
were throe cases which might be cited, and which 
have been referred to as proving the actuiil occur¬ 
rence of poisoning after the wounds of arrows. 
But the qneiy which science asks is, whether the 
symptoms in the.se cases present any difference 
from tko.se in ordinary cases of tetanus, and 
whether anything special occurred in tlicir history 
to indicate the action of a specific poison ? With¬ 
out entering into particulars, it may be asserted 
that tiiese cases, in every detail, presented nothing 
unusual or inconsistent with the idea of their 
being imstances of ordinary tetanus. The occur¬ 
rence of the disease was favoured—as is well 
known to medical men—in the wounded by the 
mental excitement and fear consequent on the 
belief that the arrows had been poisoned. There 
was, in fact, an utter absence of all the symptoms 
of poisoning ; and the tetanus did not occur under 
any unwonted conditions, but simply under those 
which favour its development after injuries of 
ordinary kind. "Where then, it may be asked, is 
the evidence of poisoning? To this query the 
obvious repiy must be that, as regards the reputed 
poison of the arrows, no evidence is forthcoming, 
from the entire history of tlie cose. 

The dctual investigation of the arrows of the 
natives of the South Pacific islands forms by no 
means the least interesting part of Dr Mes-sePs 
communication. The arrows are generally com¬ 
posed of three pieces—the shaft made of a light 
cane, the head composed of hard wood, and the 
point or barb formed simply of the sharpened end 
of the head, of a sharp bit of bone, of the fin-spine 
of a fish, or the ^ine of a sea-urchin’s shell. Speci¬ 
mens obtained nom the New Hebrides measured 
three feet in length, and weighed about eighty 
grains; the points being formed of a piece of 
human bone of very tapering form, and ground 
down to a very fine point. Tlie point was smeared 
with a black substance which had dried in separate 
masses upon the bone. The arrows which were 


fired upon Commodore Goodenough and his party 
at Carlisle Bay, Santa Cruz, were four feet in 
length, and had points, composed of slender and 
sharp pieces of human bone, about eight inches 
in length. The * poisoned ’ arrows are carried about 
in quivers, and are not only carefully looked after 
by the natives, but are very difficult to obtain, 
presumably on account of the natives being jealous 
that the purchasers might become possessed of 
the knowledge of the poison, which in their eyes 
renders the weapons so valuable. The arrows of 
the Santa Cruz islandem were not carried as 
poisoned arrows almost invariably are, and were 
readily sold to the crew of the Pearl by the natives. 

As far as could be ascertained, the processes 
adopted by the South Sea islandcts to poison their 
arrows, consist firstly in the habit of inserting the 
weapons in various parts of a decomposing human 
body; the neighbourhood of the kidneys being 
usually prefcired for tins purpose. Now, as 
already remarked, it so happens that physiolo¬ 
gists and mcdicfil men are iu possession of some 
very definite information regarding the manner 
in which decomposing animal matters act on the 
human organism. And on the other hand, there 
appears to be an utter lack of evidence obtained 
from the observation of cases of poisoned-arrow 
wounds, to shew that there is any analogy between 
the symptoms observed in these cases and those 
prevailing after blood-poisoning. It is also very 
wortl»y of remark that tetanus—the commonest 
result of poisoned-arrow wounds—is not known 
to be caused, by the introduction, within the 
system, of decomposing animal matter. 

The second mode in which the natives of the 
South Pacific islands are believed to render their 
arrows noxious, is that of smearing them with 
some poisonous vegetable matters. It is probable 
that if poisoned arrows are really prepared by 
savages iu any way, it is iu this latter mode that 
they are rendered noxiou.s. But there is an evi¬ 
dent discrepancy between the action of any known 
vegetable poisons and the symptoms observed 
after wounding with the arrows of savages. Thus 
woorali acts by paralysing the muscles concerned 
in breathing. ‘ Corroval ’ and ‘ bao,’ two poisons 
allied to woorali, act by causing coma or stupor 
and paralysis of the heart. The effect of the 
Upas tree of Java {Strychnos tiente) is to produce 
artificial tetanus; and strychnia introduced into 
the blood directly, as by inoculation, gives rise to 
marked symptoms, which resemble tetanus—but 
with this remarkable and notable distinction, that 
the tetanic convulsions set in immediately after 
the poison has been introduced into the system, 
and not after several days of incubation. Thus 
it is clear, from this latter tact alone, that strychnia 
and its allies can hardly represent the poisons with 
wliich the arrows of savages are smeared—-admit¬ 
ting that these weapons are poisonous in any 
degree. 

The historical accounts of cases of wounding 
by the arrows of sav^es, evince a singular want 
of any distinct or decided evidence to prove the 
clearly specific nature of any symptoms observ^. 
Thus Mcudaila iu 1595 remarks that the Santa Cruz 
islanders were believed to use poisoned arrows, 
but the Spaniards did not believe the poison to be 
of very noxious kind. Burney in the Histgry of 
Discoveries in the South Seas makes an observation.* 
to the same effect; and as Dr Messer well remarks. 
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.probably no fatal case occtmed—vith one excep¬ 
tion—from wounding with the arrows, else such a 
result would hare sorely been mentioned. In 
1797 Carteret in' the Stoallow visited Santa Cruz, 
and several of his crew were severeljr woimded by 
arrows of the usually reputed and poisonous kind. 
Three fatal coses occurred, bat no mention is 
made of the effects being due to poison—a fact 
which would have been expected to have been 
duly chronicled from its interesting, if also sad, 
nature. Direct experiments mth poisoned arrows 
are mentioned in the second volume of Forster’s 
account of Cook’s Voyages; the arrows being those 
of the New Hebrides islanders A dog was 
wounded with the weapons, but no ill effects 
followed; whilst fishes were not affected after 
being wounded with these avowedly poisonous 
weapona A pife wounded in 1827 by a poisoned 
arrow from the Santa Cruz islands, exhibited no 
Bvmptoms whatever; audit is noteworthy to find 
that in the attack on Bishop Patteson’s party at 
Santa Cruz in 1864, after which two deaths from 
tetanus occurred from grounding by arrows, the 
weapons were said not to have been poisoned. 
Here we find an effect produced from non-poisoned 
arrows similar to that observed in the case of 
Commodore Goodenough after wounding with 
weapons reputed to be poisoned. 

Accounts given by missionaries of the probable 
nature of the poisons used to render arrows 
noxious, appear to shew that the natives of the 
North New Hebrides and Banks’ islands do not 
themselves attach importance to the effects of the 
substance with which the arrows are poisoned, but 
seem to regard the innocuous human none, forming 
the point of the weapon, as powerful agent in pro¬ 
ducing deleterious effects. Ine poisons, according 
to the evidence of the missionaries, arc derived 
from vegetables; the plants used in Banks’ islands 
being ‘ Toe,’ a species of Euphorbiacese, and ‘ Loke,’ 
a climbing plant, allied to Strychnia The same 
evidence declares the fact that the usual effects 
of wounding with arrows so prepared are inflam¬ 
mation, and occasionally tetanus ; but the impor¬ 
tant remark is also made that the natives of the 
South Pacific are very subject to tetanus ‘after 
wounds not produced by poisoned arrows,’ and 
that this disorder is also common among the 
natives independently of wounding. 

Professor Halford of Melbourne University— 
an authority on snake-bites—gives evidence to the 
effect that dogs and pigeons exhibited no evil 
effects after being wounded in various ways by 
poisoned arrows, obtained from the Solomon 
Islands, and by the substances obtained from 
these weapona 

That Dr Messer’s observations on this subject 
therefore afford good grounds for believing that 
many of the reports relating to the deadly nature 
of the arrows used by the &nth Sea islanders are 
decidedly erroneous, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. And that many of the cases of so-called 
poisoning are due simply to mental fear and the 
physical irritation inducing tetanus, seems also a 
fair inference. But there can be no doub^ that 
at the same time, travellers and missionaries, by 
careful observation, might furnish scientific men 
with secgiire, data upon which to establish sound 
conclusions. At present, the entire body of evi- 
*>dence clearly warrants us in entertaining a nega¬ 
tive opinion residing firstly the generally poison¬ 


ous nature of the arrows of South Sea islanders ; 
and secondly r^arding the use by these races of 
any active poison derived from decomposing 
animal matter. 


MINDING THE BAIRN. 


The litHe story of ‘Rob Graham,’ whjeh lately 
appeared in these pages, may possibly have aroused 
some interest concerning the poor but hyr no means 
insufficient manner in which children are reared 
among the Scottish peasantry. They get their 
food regularly, though in a plain way. 'They are 
usually staffed into holes and comers to sleep. 
The older girls take charge of the younger; even 
the boys are pressed into this sort of service. All 
without exception run about barefooted in summer 
—not altogether on account of the cost of shoes, 
but from preference. Where there ^re' burns to 
paddle in, and waters to cross, - shoes and stock¬ 
ings would only he an encumbrance. 

A farm establishment in Scotland is familiarly 
known by the Anglo-Saxon term, the ioun. It is 
so called by the workers on the farm. Embraced 
in the toun, though situated perhaps at a hundred 
3 'ards distant, is a row of cottages with little 
gardens behind them. These are the quarters of 
the hinds or ploughmen and their families. Ordi¬ 
narily, there arc dwellings for five or six hinds, 
besides one .for the grieve or overseer. Latterly, 
the condition of the hinds—at least in the southern 
counties—has been greatly improved. They are 
each allowed so much oatmeal per annum; and 
perhaps a cow, which is allowed to graze with the 
cows of the farmer. There is an allowance of a 
rig or two of potatoes. A pig may be kept The 
farmer engages to give the use of a horse and cart 
to drive a certain quantity of coals. Besides these 
indispensable aHowances, there is a wage paid in 
money. The total value may be estimate<l at from 
fifty to sixty pounds a year. That does not seem a 
large income, hut the outgoings are small—very 
dift'erent from what they are among artisans in 
large towns, where eveiytWng has to he bought 
and paid for. There is the liouse free of rent; the 
oatmeal for the porridge; milk from the cow in 
abundance ; potatoes for the lifting and storing ; 
coal driven to the very door; vegetables from tlie 
garden ; fresh and pure water from the mountain 
rill; hams of the last year’s pig dangling from the 
ceiling. For all this there is doubtle.ss pretty hard 
labour in the field and bam ; yet there.are many 
assuagements. The labour is regular and* health¬ 
ful. Nothing is paid for seats in the parish 
church ; the minister exacts no fees for baptisms ; 
the children are educated for a trifle iu the nearest 
school; even before the late access of educational 
power, there was no want of schooling, nor was 
there any disinclination to make use of m We do 
not remember ever visiting the house of a Scottish 

E easant and not seeing books—very frequently a 
irge family Bible—and that is saying a good deal 
For anything like thrift and comfort, there is of 
course a dependence on the wife. She has no 
servants to assist her. She could not pay for helf). 
She is wife, house-servant, and cook all in one. 
Woe he to the hind who marries a eUttem, one 
who likes finery and has a taste for delicacies! 
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This, however, larelj occurs. We can. say that 
within onr observation the hinds’ wires are thrifty 
and industrions, making the best of matters within 
their sphere. To use a common phrase, the^ soon 
‘fall into a family,’ Then arise new duties to 
Ije encountered. We have often been filled with 
wonder how thejr at all manage to conduct their 
multifarious afiaiis. Not only the house to look 
after, but a crowd of children. It is a blessed 
thing for them that there is the open air, with 
the dip of green before the door, to which aU the 
youngsters at times maybe bundled, and where 
they rollick and tumble about, strengthening their 
lem and arms, and bringing their lungs into 
splendid exerciae. Without a particle of scientific 
knowledge, the dadian generally is by intuition 
kept in excellent health. 

The hind’s wife, in looking forward to a family, 
is hopeful that her first-born may be a female. 
The nope .is quite natural. In high life, where it 
is important-to have a male heir to an estate, it is 
anxiously hoped that the first will be a boy ; and 
when he mi^es his appearance, the bonfires are 
set ablasing. Among the cottagers we are talking 
about, there is no herit{q;e but toil. The poor 
wife, foreseeing what may be her fate—a ‘ heavy 
handful ’ of children—piously wishes that she may 
be provided with a girl, who will grow up to help 
her in her interminable round of duties. Heaven 
has heard and answered her prayer. A baby girl 
is placed in the loving arms of her mother. We 
need not be surprised that the infancy of this 
eldest daughter, as conventionally consider^ is 
curtailed in order that she may qualify fra the 
position of nurse to her brothers and sisters. As 
early as her sixth year, she has not only to 
superintend the amusements of tliose next to 
her in seniority, but to undertake the sole 
charge of the liaby wliilo the parent is other¬ 
wise necessarily employed. And it is marvel¬ 
lous how aptly a mid so placed will assume 
the air of responsibility, and etdnce the tact and 
solicitude of maternity! When children better 
circumstanced are yet devoted to the interests 
of their dolls, she is seated at the cottage-door, 
or on the green bank amongst the daisies, singing 
to her little human fharge, or with matronly 
pride twining chaplets of the simple flowers for 
its adornment Her engrossment would be per¬ 
fect, but that she has occasionally to cast her eye 
in the direction of the bum to see that Johnnie, 
aged four, has not ventured too close to its margin ; 
or to look that Bessie, in tlie innocence of her two 
and a half years, does not pull the tail of the 
faithful but cross-grained old collie which snoozes 
on the grass beside them. Returned home with 
her charges as gloaming falls, the baby is transferred 
to its mother; but the little maid's anxieties are 
not yet ended. She assists Johnnie and Bessie to 
their suppers, and then, amid pleasant reminis¬ 
cences of the day’s simple events, undresses them 
for bed. In virtue of her position in the house¬ 
hold, she herself is permitted to sit up on hour or 
two later, and is rewarded for her good behaviour 
by being permitted for a short time to nurse baby 
in its night-clotheB. Thus the first-born girl 
grows up to womanhood—her mother’s right hand 
and the friend-in-conncil to each and all of her 
nurslings. 

Where the elder children are boys, the less 
fortunate mother has to do her best with the 


material at her disposal—that is, invest one or 
other of her manikins with the rflle of nurse. 
The character is not so natural, nor can the ex¬ 
periment, we are afraid, be considered an inviui- 
able success; and yet we have known boys with 
strong imaate love for children, whose skill and 
devotedness in nursing would put to shame many 
a woman of average maternal instinct But howT 
ever that may be, the young rustic .rarely escapes 
altogether what to many of them is at times the 
irksome task of * minding the bairn,’ although, on 
the score of his incipient manhood, he may the 
earlier transfer the service to his juniors. At one 
stage or other of his boyhood, if his supply of sisters 
is limited, he is liable to be called from his hoop 
or marbles, or to forego his projected bird-nesting, 
in order to rock the cradle or dandle the baby 
while mother washes up the house or gets ready 
father’s dinner. Even the youngest of the family 
does not always succeed in evading the doom of hfe 
elders; for one or other of these having married 
young and settled down in the neighhouriiood, has 
of course defied all that philosophy has said or 
might have to say on the subject, and strughtway 
added to the population ; so that nothing is more 
natural than that the immature uncle or aunt 
should be wheedled or coerced into tending their 
still tenderer relatives until one of them shall have 
developed sufficiently to assume the hereditary 
duties of its position. 

A curious reversion of this case is when the 
grandchildren are called ux>on to ‘mind’ their 
uncles or aunts—a by no means inconceivable 
circumstance, when* the frequency of early mar¬ 
riages among the poor is considered. We remem¬ 
ber some years ago, while on a visit in Forfar¬ 
shire, that this very subject was broached by our 
hostess, who, as faithful helpmate of the minister, 
was herself mother-in-chief to the parish. She 
told us of a poor woman who had had a great 
number of children, all of whom had died young 
except one, a girl, who had married early, but who 
also died, in giving birth to an infant son. The 
infant was token care of by the bereaved grand¬ 
mother, who was still in the prime of life, and who 
had herself, after the adoption of her grandson, 
other two children, one of which survived, a fine boy 
of fifteen months old. At our friend’s invitation 
we vLsited with her the humble cottage where this 
singular combination of relationships existed. The 
mistress was busy churning as we entered, while 
seated by the fire was the grandson, some eight or 
nine years of age, engrossed in the task of amusing 
the baby. After greeting the good dame in homely 
kindly monner, the minister’s wife turned to the 
children and asked : ‘ How are you to-day, Jockie V 

‘ Fine,’ answered the little fellow bashfully. 

‘ And how is your uncle V continued hb ques¬ 
tioner with a merry twinkle in her eye and a 
significant glance at us. 

‘ Ou, he's fu’ weel; only gey pniie -whiles wi’ 
his back-teeth,’ glibly answered the uzdiiii, Hirow- 
ing aside his shyness when his precious duage had 
become the subject. 

‘ Dear me, Jockie,’ laughed my ficiend, ‘you will 
have some trouble with hhn then I’ 

‘Whiles,’ soberly said the boy, who, although 
conscious that the question was meant for banter, 
seemed unable to restrain himself on a matter, 
evidently near his heart. ‘He diamt sleep weel,* 
an’ I’m obliged to sit up at uicht an’ whuasle till 
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him; but he'a gaid, puir maimie, when the 
fashious teeth are no troublin’ him.’ 

We were much affected by the artless affection 
which Jockie displayed towards his uncle; and 
learned recently with pleasure that he had, through 
the minister's good services, been appointed pupil- 
teacher in what was formerly the parish school; 
and that his nursling, hardier than the rest of the 
family, was acquiring his first knowledge under 
his nephew’s affectionate tuition. 

Without pleading ignorance of the evils fre¬ 
quently attendant on the practice of intrusting 
children with the care of infants, we prefer simply 
to accept it as inevitable, and to contemplate the 
advantages with which it is as undoubtedly 
accompanied. In the first place, it is this early 
discipline, this facing of the harder realities in their 
lot from th6 outset, which could alone prepare 
those in the humbler walks of life to tolerate the 

E osition in which their maturcr years will have to 
e spent. The girl whom necessity has taught the 
rudiments of housewifery simultaneously with lier 
alphabet, and the mysteries of nursing together with 
the secret of making pot-hooks and hangers, will 
blend most natarally and easily into the mistress of 
a poor man’s home, where the anxieties and .solici¬ 
tudes common to women are indefinitely multi¬ 
plied. If not so palpable, the value to boys of the 
knowledge of simple household duties is after all 
scarcely less important; for aptitude in these is 
perhaps the most efficacious weapon with which he 
can enter the lists of a determinately arduous life. 
In their acquirement the future workman has 
been taught seU-reliance and Uie habit of industry 
—qualities on which his success mainly depends ; 
while he is specifically prepared for the not un¬ 
common eventuality—as soldier, sailor, or emigrant, 
or even in the ordinary casualties of married life 
in his own sphere—of having to minister to the 
physical wants of himself and others. Nor in the 
last of these situations will his juvenile experience 
of ‘minding the bairn’ be without its useful 
application ; for at meal-times, in his evenings off 
work, and even in the night-watches, he will he 
called upon to accept his share in those solemn 
rites which his domestic felicity has entailed. 

There is a reflection too of a far higher character 
to which the consideration of this simple theme 
sot inaptly gives rise. Solicitude for the welfare 
of those whom they have cared for and protected 
remains with the elder brothers and sisters in 
greater or less force throughout life; and the 
younger members of the family can never wholly 
divest themselves of tire confidence and respect 
which such services have engendered. Each unit 
in the tale of the poor man^s family thus stands 
to the other not merely in the fraternal, but, in 
varying degrees, also in the filial relation. Hence 
that wonderful tenacity of kindredship by which 
they are distinguished. Diverging careers, con¬ 
flicting interests, petty iealonsie^ and even ani¬ 
mosities, may temporarily step in to arrest the . 
current of their affection; but the advent of 
calamity or sorrow to one or other is a signal 
which rarely fails to reunite them in bonds stronger 
than ever. Is not blood, after all, thicker than 
water, in their own idiomatic phrase 7 The suc¬ 
cessful digger or colonial shepherd needs nothing 
more transcendental than the memory of the 
, humble home in which all were mutually depend¬ 
ent, to send his tenderest thoughts wancrering 


across the ocean which divides him from his play¬ 
mates and friends. Wherever their various lots 
may be cast, there is to the end a common haunt 
in which their loving spirits may meet, in the 
‘auhl clay biggin’ or ‘humble oof where each in 
his turn performed his part in ‘minding the bairn.’ 

The family affections are, moreover, the piih 
I and marrow of patriotism; and who^ will venture 
to estimate the degree in which a nation’s stability 
is dependent upon the primitive economy of the 
poor man’s household 7 It is only by association 
with the loves and sorrows and joys of his child¬ 
hood that the external surroundings of his home 
become endeared to the heart of man. How natu¬ 
rally Burns arises, in his Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
from the more immediate reflections which the 
happiness of his humble characters suggests, to that 
eloquent exclamation in praise of his native land, 
beginning. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs. 


CAPTnRTNG OSTRICHES. 

The greatest feat of an Artib hunter is to capture 
an ostrich. Being very shy and cautious, and living 
on the sandy plains, where there is little chance 
to take it by surpri.se, it can be captured only by a 
well-planned and long-continued pursuit on the 
swiftest horse. The ostrich has two curious habits 
in running when alarmed. It always starts with 
outspread wings against the wind, so that it can 
scent the approach of an enemy. Its sense of smell 
is BO keen that it can delect a person a groat 
distance long before he can be seen. The other 
curious habit is that of running in a circle.' Usu¬ 
ally five or six ostriches an; found in company. 
When discovered, part of the hunters, mounted 
on ilect horses, will pursue the birds, while the 
other hunters will gallop away at right angles to 
the course the ostriches have taken. When these 
hunters think they have gone far enough to cross 
the path the birds will be likely to take, they 
watch upon some rise of ground for their approach. 
If the hunters hit the right place and see tlie 
ostriches, they at once start in pursuit with fresh 
horses, and sometimes they overtake one or two of 
the birds ; but often one or two of the fleet horses 
fall, completely tired out with so sharp a chase.— 
Newspaper paragraph, 

SONNET. 

Oft let me'wander band-In-hand with Thought 
In woodland paths and lone sequestered shades, 
tVliat time the sunny banks and mossy glades, 

■With dewy wreaths of early violets wrought, 

Into the air their fragrant incense fling, 

To greet the triumph of the youthful Spring. 

Lo, where she comes! ’scaped from the icy lair 
Of hoary Winter; wanton, free, and fair ! 

Now smile the heavens again upon the earth ; 

Bright hill and bosky dell resound with mirth ; 

And voices full of laughter and wild glee 
Shout through the air pregnant with harmony, 

And wake poor sobbing Echo, who replies 
With sleeping voice, that softly, slowly dies. 
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THE COMING OBELISK. 

Fob more than fifty years -we liave heard of pro¬ 
jects for bringin" to England the prostr.ate obelisk 
lying on the sandy shore of Egypt at Alexandria, 
and popularly known as Cleopatra’s Needle. Every 
successive scheme of this kind has come to nothing. 
When the French army quitted Egypt in 1801, the 
British olficerB, wishing to have some memorial of 
the victories of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, claimed 
the prostrate obelisk as a s 2 )oil of war, .and formed 
a plan for bringing it to England. A shij) was 
obtained, a mode of stowage, jdaniied, and a jetty 
built between the obelisk and the beach. The 
Eiirl of Cavan, in command of the troops, headeil 
the scheme; Major Bryce, of the Royal Engineers, 
worked out on paper the details of the operation ; 
while oHicers and men alike siibscribed a certain 
number of days’ pay to meet the exjjenses. The 
obelisk was to be introduced into the ship through 
the, stern port, and jdaeed on blocks of timber 
lying over the keel. But difficulties of various 
kinds arose and the scheme was abandoned. 

Eighteen years allerwards the Pacha of Egypt, I 
Mehemet Ali, presented the prostrate obelisk to 
the Prince Regent; the British government ac¬ 
cepted the gift, but took no steits towards utilis¬ 
ing it, being deterred by an estimate of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds as the probable cost of bringing the 
monolith to England. Thirty-three more years 
passed ; the Crystal Palace Company was organising 
its plan for the cosily structure and grounds at 
Sydenham ; and a question was started whether 
Cleopatra’s Needle would form au attraction to 
the place. Men rubbed up their reading to ascer¬ 
tain how the ancients managed to remove such 
ponderous masses os this. It is certain that the 
etone mnst have been quarried in Ui)per Egypt, 
and conveyed somehow down to Thebes, Alex¬ 
andria, and other jdaces in that classic land, 
riiny describes a prostiute obelisk which was 
moved to a distance by di™ing a canal under it, 
placing two heavily laden barges on the canal, and 
unloading them until they were light enough to 
rise and lift the obelisk off the ground; it was then 


floated down the Nile on the baizes, and landed 
and set up by the aid of a vast number of men 
wkh cajjstans and other apparatus. A plan was 
suggested to the Crystal Palace Company for 
bringing Cleopatra’s Needle to England on a raft ; 
but the idea was relinquished. Subsequently there 
were several jirojects for importing the obelisk; 
but they also lell through, after not a little eager 
expectation and talk. Thus, from one cause or 
other, the famed obelisk was left undisturbed, 

' and wh.at may be deemed British property still 
lies in a kind of buried state among the sands 
on the co.ast of Egypt. Luckily, it has not 
suflVred injury by delay in removal. The stone 
IS of a hard texture, and its entombment has been 
rather an advantage than otherwise. Although 
first and last there has been much sfiid about 
Cleopatra’s Needle, we shall attempt to give some 
account of it mid of a freshly conceived plan for 
bringing it to England. 

The ancient Egyptians excelled in the art of 
erecting magnificent temples, pyramids, obelisks, 
and other works in stone, all of which, or the ruins 
of them, fell into the hands of successive con¬ 
querors—Persi-ans, Greeks, llomaus, Arabs, and 
finally the Turks. Among the long roll of mon- 
archs of the ancient Egyptians, one stands out 
conspicuously for gmndoiir of character and the 
splendour of his redgn. That w.os Thothmes III., 
who nourished fourteen hundred and forty-four 
years before the commencement of our era, that is 
to say, three thousand three hundred and twenty 
years ago. lie ordered to be executed two obelisks 
of gigantic dimensions for the City of On, or City 
of the Sun, the name of which was dhangei by 
the Greeks to Heliopolis, a word signifying the 
same thing. During the lifetime of Thothmes, the 
obelisks were cut out of the quarries of Elephan¬ 
tine, which consist of the rose-coloured granite of 
Syeno, or Es-souan. These obelisks were to be set 
up in front of the Temple of the Sun, and in how¬ 
ever mistaken a way, must he virftved as a pious 
tribute to the Almighty, personified in the Sun as 
the author of Light and Heat, the fructifier and* 
sustainer of animal and vegetable existence. 
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The preparation of the two obelisks was the 
work of years. Before their completion, Thothmes 
III. had passed away; and the honour of sotting 
them up in their appointed place belonged to one 
of his successors, Riimeses II., familiarly known to 
us as Sesostris. Wc can fancy the imposing cere¬ 
monies which took place in erecting the obelisks 
in front of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
Both obelisks were inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
signifying that they were erected to the god Ha, 
or the Rising Sun, and to Turn, or the Setting 
Sun, which identify them with the most ancient 
and perhaps most poetical superstition in the 
world. To these hieroglypliics were added others 
by Ramescs II., commemorative of certain military 
conquests. 

And where is now Heliopolis, the Oitj'- of the 
Sun, at which these grand obelisks were set up wid 
venerated by the ancient rulers of the country ? 
It is extinct. As in many other old Egyptian 
cities, its dwellings, built of unburnt bricks, have 
long since crumbled into heaps of dust. Its 
splendid monuments are destroyed or dispersed. 
When the Romans took possession of the country, 
the two obelisks that had been erected by Ramcscs 
II. in honour of .the Sun Avere removed hy the 
celebrated Cleopatra to grace the Cicsariam at 
Alexandria about the year 40. There, near the 
shore, they w'ere set up. One of them remains 
where it was placed, and is a Avcll-knowu land¬ 
mark. The other fell, from what cause is uu- 
kaown, and there it has lain till out times. 

Such in brief is the history of Cleopatra’s Needle. 
It is upwards of three thousand three hundred 
years old; and whether standing or lying, it has 
been at Alexandria for at least eighteen hundred 
and thirty years. How along with its fellow it 
was transported from Heliopolis to Alexandria, 
can no more he known than how the Pyramids 
were built Doubtless, there would be an enor¬ 
mous expenditure of human toil; but at the time 
that was not regarded. Unfuitunate beings cap¬ 
tured in battle were condemned to slavery, and 
if they perished in dragging huge stones, no one 
cared. If Cleopatra’s Needle could speak, it 
would tell of cruelties of Avhich we can form no 
adequate conception. 

The two obelisks were nearly of the same 
dimensions; and standing in their original position 
in front of the Temple of the Sun, they must 
have had a must imposing appearance. The 
prostrate obelisk, square in form, measures sixty- 
eight and a half feet long, six feet eleven inches 
wide on each side at the base, tapering to four 
feet nine inches neat the summit, whence it 
narrows to a pyramidal point called the pyra- 
midion. 

We may have a pretty good idea of its appear¬ 
ance from that of the Luxor obelisk, set up on a 
pedestal in the Place de la Concorde at Paris, 
which is the same shape, and measures seventy- 
f^et three inches in height, exclusive of the, 
pedestal of fifteen feet, and weighs five hundred 


thousand pounds. The cost of removing this obe¬ 
lisk from Luxor, near Thobes, to Paris, was about 
two millions of francs, or eighty thousand pounds. 
It is a handsome monolith, of reddish Syenite, 
hut unfortunately it is damaged near the top, 
and suifcTS from the bad taste exhibited in the 
pedestal on which it was erected .in 1836. In 
Rome there are a number of obelisks of different 
sizes tliat had been brought from Egypt by the 
Romans. Europe may be said to have come in for 
a fair share of these ancient monuments. There 
is room, however, for one more—Cleopatra’s 
Needle, wliich, had matters been managed rightly, 
should long since have been brought to England 
and set up in the metropolis. 

This brings us to the project now set on foot 
by Mr Erasmus Wilson, an eminent surgeon in 
London, and who hiAS munificently undertaken to 
be at the entire cost of bringing the obelisk from 
Alexandria. Tlie idea of doing so arose, as Mr 
Wilson explains in a letter to a friend, in having 
had a communication from General Sir James 
Alexander, C.B. ‘He, Sir James, recounted that 
he had paid a visit to the prostrate obelisk at 
Alexandria in the s]>ring of 1875, with the view 
of ascertaining its state of preservation and the 
jiossibility of bringing it to London; that he 
stripped it of its covering of sand, and found the 
column uninjured, and that he felt assured that 
its transit might be safely accomplished; that nil 
that was needed were the means of defraying the 
cost, and the doteriaination to bring tlie under¬ 
taking to a successful issue ; that he contemplated 
for this object to obtain tlie intci'est of the city of 
London and the government; but that, although 
he had secured the co-operation of the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works Jot a site on the Thames 
Embankment, he had made no 'substantial pro¬ 
gress.’ Mr Wilson goes on to explain what he did 
in the circumstances. ‘On the 7th of December, 
1 had a conversation with Sir James Alexander, 
lie Avas very anxious to succeed in his object, and 
he mentioned a plan proposed by Mr John Dixon, 
C.E., whom I promised to sec. At my interview 
Avith him, I li.stened to his plan. He cxplaiued 
the position of the monolith, within a few yards 
of the sea, and the ease AA'ith which it could bo 
inclosed in a cylinder, rolled into the water, towed 
to the harbour for the purpose of putting on to it 
a keel, a rudder, and a deck, and then ballasting it 
to a projicr depth of flotation. The process required 
care, nicety, and judgment, hut aa’os evidently 
sound and practicable.’ The professional advice 
Mr Wilson received helped to confirm this opinion, 
and he finally resolved to enter into a contract for 
the safe transport of the monolith. Mr Dixon was 
willing to limit the cost to eight thousand pounds; 
but to leave no room for failure, it was agreed he 
should receive ten thousand pounds on the safe 
erection of the obelisk on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment within a specified period. A contract was 
entered into on this basis ; Mr Dixon undertaking 
aU risks. 
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We gather from Mr Wilson’s letter that he had 
soriouB misgivings as to the success of a public 
subscription, and that after aU it was a shabby 
kind of proceeding, unworthy of so great an object. 
In short, feeling he could afford the outlay, he 
took the matter in hand personally, and the 
element of expense was therefore at an end. 
Any other difficulty was removed by Mr Dixon 
receiving the concurrence of the govenunent and 
of the Khedive of Egypt. ‘ I have,’ says Mr 
Wilson, ‘the assurance from Mr Dixon that the 
cylinder ship with its precious freight may be 
expected to float into the Thames in July next’ 

So far as we can understand the proposed plan, 
Cleopatra’s Needle is to be fixed by cross divisions 
or diaphragms of wood in a cylindrical vessel 
of malleable iron plates. There will be seven 
diaphragms, and consequently nine water-tight 
compartments. For safety, the obelisk will be 
inclosed in wood, and well packed, a little below 
the central level of the vessel, which will be closed 
at both ends. When completed with the obelisk 
inside, the vessel will be about ninety-five feet in 
length and fifteen feet across. After being rolled 
into the sea, and towed to the harbour, it will be 
ballasted, and be provided with a keel, deck, sail, 
and rudder. For these operations, manholes will 
have been left in the cylinder. These holes will 
be opened, so that access may be obtained to all 
the compartments. There will be no part into 
which a man may not enter if necessary, until the 
cylinder is finally sealed up for floating. 

When made thoroughly ship-shape and sea¬ 
worthy, then the vessel with its predous freight 
will set off on its voyage, under the charge of two 
or three skilled mariners, for whom a small cabin 
on deck will he provided. It will be towed the 
whole way by a steam-tug; the sail being simply 
for steadying the cylinder. The steam-tug, or 
with whatever other assistance that may be neces¬ 
sary, will tow the vessel up the Thames, and lay it 
alongside a convenient part of the Embankment. 
Where its precise site is to be has not, we believe, 
been detorniined. By the agency of hydraulic 
power, there will be no serious difficulty in raising 
it to an erect position on its assigned pedestal. 
There will, we think, be a concurrence of opinion, 
that no site would he so universally acceptable as 
on some conspicuous point of the Thames Embank¬ 
ment, where the effect towanls the river would bo 
particularly striking. What more lilting place of 
permanent repose than the banks of the ‘ Silent 
Highway ’ for the ancient symbol of contemplative 
veneration, the Divine Architect of the Universe, 
Ra and Turn ? 

A great day for the metropolis will be that on 
which this vastly interesting monolith is stuck 
upright in English ground ! We can shew some 
minor works of art of perhaps as great antiquity, 
such as the stone axes of the pre-historic period, 
but nothing to compare with the product of 
Egyptian civilisation something like four thousand 
years ago. Trusting that no untoward accident 


may occur to derange the plans for the maritime 
transport of this interesting object, there cannot 
but bo a universal feeling of satisfaction at the 
gracious manner in which Mr Wilson has organised 
a scheme for effecting what has baffled everybody 
since the beginning of the present century. When 
there is so much begging of money for all sorts of 
objects, the heartiness of his spontaneous gene¬ 
rosity will be frankly acknowledged. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAi'iEK XVIII.—Marian’s genbrosity. 

Marian was, I believe, genuinely disappointed at 
Lilian’s decision to leave Faiiview and retire with 
her aunt to some cottage home. 

‘ It will look so! ’ she ejaculated again and again; ■ 
which words perhaps best expressed her sentiments 
upon the point. ‘ People might think I had not 
been inclined to behave handsomely towards you, 
you know^; but 1 ’ni sure no one could offer more 
fairly than I do. There’s the run of the place, 
and a carriage to ride out in, and your keep, and 
all that; besides two hundred a year to spend as 
you please. I had only two hundred a year to do 
everything with, you know, before Pa died. And 
if that isn’t enough—well, I shouldn’t jterhaps 
mind saying ’- 

‘It would be a great deal more than enough,’ 
murmured poor Lilian. ‘ Only I must be with my 
dear aunt wherever she is, and she prcfeie having 
a home of her own, however humble.—Do you 
not, auntie?’ 

Mrs Tipper was very decided upon that point; 
and Marian did not object. ‘Auntie’ was quite 
welcome to consult her own taste in the matter. 
Indeed Marian was more ready to fall in with the 
little lady’s desire to leave Fairview than it was 
under the circumstances quite polite to do. 

‘ But for you, dear, it is altogether different,’ 
she went on to urge. ‘Yon are young, and have 
been brought up like a ladj ; and it really seems 
quite cruel for you to be going to live at a cottage, 
when there’s such a home as this offered you.’ 

‘ I should prefer being with my aunt,’ repeated 
Lilian, with flushed cheeks, turning her eyes, full 
of tears, lovingly towards the little lady, who 
nodded and smiled as though to say: ‘ Do not fear 
my being wounded by anything that is said, my 
dear. I shall only be troubled when you are.’ 

‘You haven’t tried it yet, dear,’ sagely returned 
Marian; ‘ and you don’t know what it is to live 
like poor ])eople. Think bettor of it; and I will 
have a disiamj-gay lady to go about with us; and 
we will fill the place with company, and have lots 
of gaietie.s. Do, pray, tliink what you will be 
giving up, before you make up your mind.’ 

But she found that Lilian was not to be ten^ted; 
and Marian was at length brought to see^at 
her argiiineuts were of no aviul. So I thinEi she 
satisfied herself with the reflection that she had 
done all that could be expected of her, only stipa.- 
latiiig that Lilian should acknowledge her gene¬ 
rosity to ‘people,’ as she indefinitely termed the 
Fairview world. 

‘ It is only fair that it should be made known 
that I was ready to act generously, you know,’ , 

Lilian promised that it should be made known.- 
Moreover, when at length matters were finally 
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fettled, Marian begged Lilian to take anything be ver^ different for Lilian.’ For she was, I think, 
which she had a fancy for with her. beginning to feel that her generosity was not 

* I mean, of course, the things that have sutficienUy recogriised, and it required some little 
been given to yon, you know,’ she said a little enoouragement in Uie way of being appreciated to 
hurriedly, as though afraid that her generosity keep it alive. 

might be interoreted too literally ; adding, with a Meanwhile, Mrs Tipper and I were quietly at 
little laugh; ‘ If you took wn/t/w’ny you fancied, work in search of a cottage. We succeeded beyond 
there would be nothing left at Fairview, I expect! our e-xpectations; being fortunate enough to secure 
But there ; just say what is youra, and I will take a pretty little place on the outskirts of a neigh- 
your word for it! ’ she ejaculated, in another out- bouring village, at a very moderate rent, Robert 
burst of good-nature. Wentworth giving us material assistance in the nego- 

If it had been left to Lilian, very little W’oiild tiations. Having overcome the dear little woman’s 
have been taken from P^airview. But it was not left scruples about accepting half of my fifty pounds 
to her; and Mrs Tipper and I w-ere more business- as my share tow’arJs the first three months’ house¬ 
like, and did not hesitate to secure for Lilian kecjung, we gave ourselves up to the business 
not a few valuahles. That little lady recollected of furnishing; and in this also Robert Wentworth 
.a great many things which had been named by Mr was of much assistance to us, though I do not 
Farrar ns gifts to his chiliL Fortunately for her, think that any one besides myself attributed it 
he hod been in the habit of talking about any new to anything warmer than friendship. Becky and 

f urchases which he made to add to the glories of 1 and a couple of w'ork-people were busily engaged 
airview, as presents to Lilian. In fact, had we from morning till night in arranging and making 
kept strictly to the letter of Marian’s olfcr, and ready, in order that no time might be lost in getting 
taken whatever had been given to Lilian, we away Irom Fairview before Marian’s good-nature 
might have carried away nearly everything the allogelhcr cidlapsed. Lilian was becoming very 
house contained. As it was, we did not scruple anxious to take her departure ; and it was evident 
to claim a great deal. Her mother’s jewellery ; a th.it to Mrs Tipper herself the change would be 
nice little collection of pictures ; the grand ])iatio, a very welcome one. 

which had been a birthday present; and .an endless ‘ To tell the truth, ray de<ar, it will be a real 
assortment of valuables, even to .a new sih'er bles-siiig to me to live in a small house and be able 
dinner-service. For the last, we were indebted to to go into inj' own kitchen ag.ain,’ she confi.lcd to 
Saunders, who reminded Mrs Tipper and Lilian nie. ‘ You and the dc.ar child will be the couiiiany 
that Mr Farrar h.ad mentioned at the diimer-talde in the parlour ; and 1 shall make the puddings and 
having ordered the new pattern expressly for liis jiies, and know what’s in them!’ she cj.aculated, 
daughter, by-and-by, naming the cost. Poor Mr enjoying her little jest. 

Farrar! it is pitiful to reflect how glad xve Mere <-)f course 1 did not mean to be idle, though I 
to avail ourselves of his little ostentatious speeches, agreed that the dear little lady should reign 

it. _ r. ____ _ _ __ i... _ _ 


for the benefit of his child. 

But in spite of herself, Marian began to look very 


supieiae in the kitchen. Becky was to be our 
fai;lotuin ; and very jirond she w.is of the position, 


grave and anxious as one thing after another w.is making it very evident that Fairview had alto- 
eagerly named by the servants as ‘Miss Lilian’.s.’ gether lo.sl its attractions for her now. We began 
They had got scent of what was going on, and to plume ourselves upon having quite a little 
were eager to give evidence of this or tliat liaving model liorne, where nothing but love and peace 
been given to her. She had made u]> her jnimi would be admitted. Ah me! it was os well we 
to be generous, and strove hard with lieiself. But should think so ! 

when it came to be a question of a set of din- It wa.s a very pretty, if somewhat fantastically 
monds, she could control herself no longer, nerv- built cottage, v\ hich bad been erected for an oriia- 
ously questioning as to the evidence of its having mental lodge at the entrance of a fine estate, the 
been a gift to Lilian’s mother. Was the in- proiierty of an old but impoverislied family, which 
seription inside the case—‘To luy dear Wife, on i liad been brought to the hammer, and sold in 
OUT wedding-day ’—sufficient to make the diamonds feo])arate portions. The house itself—a fine old 
Lilian’s; and would Lilian mind repeating his place, built in one of the Tudor reigns—stood on 
exact words when her father put tliem into her an eminence some two miles distant, and had been 
hands on her last birthday. taken on lease by some benevolent liuly, for the 

‘Of course I only want what is right; but she purpose of making a Home for girl.i who had suf- 
wasn’t his wife, yon know ; so it couldn’t be their fered imprisonment, with a view to prevent their 
wedding-day,’ anxiously ejaculated Marian, her further degradation. 

ej-es dwelling fondly upon the jewels in tlieir open Our collage was situated just out of the village, 
cases. which lay in the hollow at the foot of the hill, on 

Fortunately for us, Lili-an fled at the first words, the side of which stood the house which I have 
®d vje had Robert Wentworth to help us, so we mentioned as being visible from one part of the 
- -courageously for the diamonds, and at Fidrview gi'omid.s, and which I so coveted for my 
teet n. gained the day. M.orian was obliged to married life with Philip. A little to the left, at 
namws ^ gjgii <Pa>g the back of our cottage, still stood a portion of 

midion. nee.’ ‘He never gave diamonds to Ma! the fine old vi’oods as they had been for many a 

We inaian will have quite a large fortune to generation of the A-family. 'The land on the 

ance fway, with one thing and another!’ Then, other side of what had once been the avenue, 
pedestay to some allusion from Mr Wentworth had been turned into hop-fields and so forth. In 
which fortune Lilian wa.s kaving, he vras front of the cottage, the space had been so much 
two tkat it was not hers to leave, encroached upon that what hod once been a fine 

nedesm' ^ forget that it’s only my rights, private road was now but a narrow lane. Branohiu" 
.t were not for my generosity things would from that lane, on the right was the village, and 
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on the left another lane leading to a field, through 
which there was a right of way to the railway 
station; and from the stile of that field ran two 
paths, the lane I have mentioned passing the 
cottage and on to the village; and another lane 
at right angles with it, leading through the woods. 

There was some little talk of my house soon 
being in the market, said the work-people, to whom 
I was carious enough to put a few questions about 
it. The lease was expiring, it seemed, and the 
present residents did not intend to renew it. This 
was news indeed. If, by good fortune, Philip 
arrived in time to secure it, how delightful it 
would be; the two others 1 most cared for in the 
world living so near us! How delightful to be 
able to shew my appreciation of the kindness T 
had received in some better way than by words! 
Then I pleased myself with another pretty picture 
of the future, in which Lilian and Ilobcit Went¬ 
worth were the princijial figures. 

That Lilian would very long remain as depressed 
as she now was, 1 did not believe ; lier mind w'as 
a too healthy one for that. Indeed the reaction 
had already set in. After the first shock ivas got 
over, she was, I think, not a little astonished at 
the comparatively small amount of regret slie 
suffered on account of the loss of her lover. It 
might be tliat she was beginning to realise the 
fact that her love for him liad never really been 
what she had imagined it. In one point she was 
mistaken. She believed that be also had deceived 
himself, and was firmly persuaded that he diil lud 
love her and never hail. 

I knew that Artliur Trafford was in truth 
sufiering the keenest iniserv in his efforts to tear 
lumse.lf away from her. He, loved lier better Ihaii 
all the world, excipt liimself; and although lie 
had not siilficient manliness and moral courage to 
make an effort in the light direction, 1 was glad 
to see he had the grace to be heartily ashamed of 
the part he was ]ilaviiig. I could not help being 
a little amused by Mrs TiiipePs mild suggestions, 
in tlie midst of bis wild ravings against his miser¬ 
able fati;. Indeed her very practical advice about 
looking for work, and never blaming Fate or 
giving up hope a.s long ns he had youth and 
strength and his two hands to use, was not the 
lightest punishment he had just now to bear, 
Lilian being present, silting white and silent with 
downcast eyes. I think he was almo.st drivMi to 
the verge of entraating her to share his poverty 
and chdlonge fortune with him ; but he did not gel 
beyond the verge. Marian silently watched with 
keen eyes and heightened colour, and it was not 
difficult to re.ad her thoughts. She still found 
her position at Fairview a somewhat anomalous 
one; and would continue to find it so .as long as 
Lilian remained there ; the latter being treated as 
mistress, and she herself as muck us jiossiblc 
ignored by the servants. 

It w.as, I think, some little relief to us .all when 
the cottage was declaral ready for occupation. 
Ml’S Tipper and 1 contrived to spare'Lilian tlic 
leave-takings and final wrench of separation from 
the home she had always been taught to consider 
her own. We invited her to go to look at the 
progress of our work ; and once there, we hinted 
that slie might just ns well remain at the cottage. 
There need bo no returning to Fairview unless 
she desired it. As we had hoped, Lilian was 
o^y too glad to avail herself of the sugges¬ 


tion ; nnconscionsly shewing how ranch she had 
dreaded a parting scene. So we three took tea 
together in the little parlour, which was to serve 
as dining-room. Our drawing-room, as we jestingly 
called it, on the other side of the house, was leh 
nnfinishra, for Lilian and me to arrange, according 
to our own taste—in truth to afford some occupa¬ 
tion for the former’s hands and thoughts, and to 
leave no time for dwelling upon bygones, at any- 
rato for a while. Mrs Tipper and Becky Iiad con¬ 
trived to make it appear quite a festive occasion ; 
the tea-table being spread with all sorts of little 
home-made dainties, which we felt bound to make 
a demonstration of enjoying, and I verily believe 
did enjoy a great de.al more Inau we were conscious 
of doing, so pleasant was the contrast to the meals 
we had latterly x'artaken at Fairview. We could 
now freely shew our thoughts to each other, and 
that itself was no slight boon, after being obliged 
to pick and choose our wonls, as we had been in 
Marian’s iwesence. 

Afterwards I left Lilian with Mrs Tipper; I 
knew that slie would put aside her o a’u feelings in 
her desire to please the dear little mistress of the 
cutUge, by shewing an interest in the arrangements 
which had been made, &o. And I had to set 
forth for Fairview again, in order to make the 
best excu.ses I could for Lilian’s non-return. 

I found Marian very much inclined to take 
offence at the method of quitting Fairview. Of 
course she would have sent Lilian in the carriage 
ill a proper way ; and she ought to have been 
.allowed So shew people what her feeling in the 
matter was. ‘Going off in that way makes it 
look as though I had not been inclined to treat 
Lilian htmdsomely; and I call it very unfair 
towards me! ’ 

I intimated that Mrs Tijiper and I had hoped to 
spare Lilian’s feelings in leaving the home she 
had been taught to consider her own. 

‘But I think my feelings ought to have been 
consulted too, Miss Haddou, It’s all very well 
to talk of Lilian’s feelings ; but it is not fair to let 
people think 1 don’t want to do right,’she repeated, 
walking to and fro amidst her gorgeous surround¬ 
ings. ‘ Of course they will think so now she has 
gone off in that w'ay, and all my generosity goes 
for nothing! Besides, I was imt prepared to be 
left alone in tlii.s sudden way, the servants all as 
upstart and impertinent as ever they can he. And 
I haven’t been able to ciigiige a lady-companion 
yet.’ 

In truth. Miss Farrar—I suppose I mirst give 
her the name now—had found well-born IsSies 
(.she had made it a sine qm non that the lady she 
sought should he well-born as well as everything 
else that was desirable in a companion) were 
either at a preiuium ju.st then, or they did not 
incline towards P'airview, for she had not as yet 
succeeded in finding one after her own heart In 
lier difficulty, she extended the olive-branch to mo; 
liegiiiniiig by a little pointedly reminding me, that 
the burden was already heavy enough upon Mrs 
'ripper’s shoulders, and opining that I should no 
doubt 1)0 glad of something to do. 

‘I shouldn’t mind paying you a pound a week 
till I got suited ; and,’ she was good enough to 
add, ‘we don’t know but what a permanent 
eng!q;cment might come about, if we get on, 
together.’ 

1 declined with as good a grace as I could, 
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I politely but veiy decidedly; and then went up¬ 
stairs to label the boxes tuid parcels which were to 
be sent down to the cottage, and make sundry 
other arrangements for a final flitting. 

THE JUNGLE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
In an interesting volume on the Large and Small 
Game of BmgeU,* Captain J. H. Baldwin presents us 
with a peculiarly striking picture of field-sports 
pursued in the ample game-preserves of Indio. 
The tiger, the tyrant of the Indian jungle, has, 
as is due, the precedence over his feebler or less 
dreaded congeners. Skirting the base of the 
Himalayan range, extending east and west for 
many hundreds of miles, is a tract of land covered 
with jangle, called the Terai; this is his chosen 
home. Cradled in the long feathery grass of the 
I jungle, he gambols about in his infancy playful as 
j a kitten, and usually attains when full grown the 
j length of nine or nine and a half feet. 'vWld hogs, 
deer, and all the larger species of game, are his 
usual prey; but sometimes a pair of tigers will 
take up their abode within a mile of a village, 
sallying out from their lair every three or four 
days to pull down a bullock or a buffalo, always 
selecting the fattest in the herd. The strength of 
their muscular fore-arms is enormous. Captain 
Baldmn says : ‘ I remember in Assam a tiger in 
the dead of night leaping over a fence nearly five 
j feet high, seizing one of the largest oxen, and again 
j leaping back, dragging the bullock after him across 
■ several fields and over two hedges.’ 

I In his old age, when his teeth become worn, he 
i not infrequently becomes a man-eater; and such 
, is the devastation he then occasions, that whole 
villages arc sometimes deserted, and extensive 
i districts laid waste from dread of these feline 
. scourges. In these disastrous circumstances the 
; advent of an English sportsman with his rifle 
; and elephants is hailed as a godsend by the 
! wholp neighbourhood. 

A tiger when brought to bay often ‘ spits ’ exactly 
' like a cat Contrary to the received opinion, tigers 
I seldom roar ; but at night the forests resound with 
I the hideous din of their cries, which resemble the 
caterwauling of a whole squadron of gigantic Tom¬ 
cats. In making a charge the tiger utters a series 
i of short vicious coughing growls, as trying to the 
; nerves as the most terrific roar. Tiger-hunting, 

1 even from elephant-back, is always accompanied 
with danger. One day when Captain Baldwin and 
a friend were out beating the bush for tigers, one 
of his beaters, a fine young man, ‘ foolishly crept 
forward to try and discover the actual spot where 
the tiger was hiding. He must have approached 
within a few feet of the animal, for it struck but 
one blow without moving or exposing its body, 
and dashed the unfortunate man with great vio¬ 
lence to the bottom of a stony ravine.’ He was 
rescued at onco, hut died the same evening, his 
skull having been fractured by the blow from the 
tiger’s paw. 

In' tiger-shooting, when you discharge your 
* Henry S. King & Co. Price 21s. 


piece, whether you hit or miss you must not 
move, but standing perfeotly still, keep your eye 
on the animal and put m a fresh cartridge. 
Many lamentable accidents have occurred from 
sportsmen going rashly up to fallen tigers, errone¬ 
ously supposing them to be dead. One or two 
stones should always be thrown first, to see what 
power of mischief is left in him, for it is qnite 
possible that he may require another ball as a 
quietus. 

A tiger cannot climb trees, but he can spring 
to a considerable height, and this should be 
remembered in shooting them from what are 
called machans, a sort of framework of poles 
resting on the higher branches of a tree. An 
officer, some years ago, in Central India got into a 
tree which overhung a water-course to watch for 
tigers. He was a considerable way up the tree, 
Imt he did not advert to the fact that the high 
hank of the ravine behind him was almost on a 
level with him. In no long time a tiger came to 
drink, mid he fired at and hit it, but failed to kill 
it; when the enraged brute rushed up the bank 
to the higher ground behind, and springing upon 
him, dragged him out of the tree, and hit and 
tore him so frightfully llmt he died very soou 
after he was rescued. 

Powerful and ferocious as the tiger is, he is 
afraid of the wild-dog. A iiack of these ravenous 
creatures, finding strength in their union, will set 
ujion, kill, and devour a tiger. 

In the opinion of some old Indian sportsmen, 
the panther is even more to he dreaded than the 
tiger. He is a largo, powerful, thoroughly fero¬ 
cious brute. In old age he also somelinics takes 
to man-eating, but not so often as the tiger 
does. Our autlior, however, gives an instance 
‘of one in (xwidior who had devoured over fifty 
human beings, and was the terror of the whole 
district.’ One evening Captain Baldwin, along 
with a friend, was perched in a tree in an open 
part of the jungh*, near the carcase of a cow, 
which hiul been killed as was supposed by a tiger. 
The body was covered with birds of prey strug¬ 
gling and fighting over it like so many feathered 
demons, when suddenly a great commotion occurred 
among the noisy diners-out, and with a whish-h-h 
of their heavy wings they left their ilainty faro, 
and flew into the trees close by, making way as it 
appeared for their bettem, for very soon a huge 
brute approached the carcase, and began to tear 
and gnaw at the flesh. ‘A tiger!’ whispered 
the captain to his companion. ‘ No; a very 
lai^e panther,’ answered the other, firing as he 
spoke, but not killing the animal. In a minute 
he recovered himself, and springing up, made 
straight for the tree. It was an ugly situation, 
for although a tiger cannot climb a tree, a panther 
can, as well as a aat. As he approached, another 
shot was fired at him, which passed between his 
fore-legs, and he paused and looked up. ‘Never/ 
says our_ author, ‘shall I forget the devilish 
expression of that terrible countenance.' An 
awful moment of suspense followed, daring whicli 
Captain Baldwin contrived to give him his quietus. 

The leopard resembles the panther, Out is 
smaller, and altogether a less formidable animal. 
It never attacks man, and rarely sbOwB fight 
unless brought to bay, when, like all the felidm, 
it is more or less dangeroua The lynx, which is 
smaller than the leopard, is a rare animal; and the 
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cheetah or hunting leopard is also comparatively 
seldom met with in a wild state. 

The bear, which we are accustomed to associate 
with cold countries, such as the north of Europe 
and North America, is also very frequently met 
with in the very hottest parts of India. Here, 
as in colder countries, ho is a sagacious animal, 
and varies Ms carnivorous diet with berries, sugar¬ 
cane, honey, and every kind of insect he can get at. 
It is a mistake to suppose that they hug their 
victim to death; tlicy draw him towards them 
with their paws, and bite him on the face or arm. 
A bear’s paw, from the huge curved claws with 
which it IS garnished, is a very terrible weapon. 
They almo.st invariably strike a man in the face ; 
and Captain Baldwin tells us of a native named 
Dhun Singh, ‘ who was a most enthusiastic follower 
of the chase, and alway.s joined our shooting-party 
in the hot-weather month.s, and who was, by a 
single blow from the fore-paw of a bear, disfigured 
for life in an instant, and left senseless on the 
field. He was afterwards such an awful object that 
1 never could look at him without shuddering.’ 

The striped hyena is a native of India. He is an 
ugly cowardly brute, with an indescribably hideous 
cry. Coats, sheep, dogs, or a young child who has 
strayed fnjm lioine, are his favourite prey. He 
never shews fight, but slinks away from the 
hunter’s presence, much after the fashion of the 
wolf, who is also credited with a large amount 
of child-shaughter. A fearful loss of life is 
caused in this way in some districts by these 
hriitcs; and in common with the rest of the 
Indian carnivora, government offers a ])rice for 
tlieir destruction. The wild-dog is lighter in 
colour and taller than the jackal. It is a gaunt, 
tuigaiidy, ravenous creature, of wonderful speed 
and endurance. If once a jwck get upon the track 
of any animal, its fide Ls .sealed. I’hey even attack 
tigers and bears, and as often'as not get the be.st 
of it. In some parts of the jungle, the wild buffalo 
are very abundant; they are alw.ays found in herds, 
which sometimes consist of eighteen or twenty, 
but oftencr only of five or seven. The bull is 
much larger than the cow, and when old is alway.s 
dangerous. 

'riic dense thick bush and tall reeds and grass 
which surround the j/iccfs or Rolitarj"^ jungle lakes, 
are a favourite resort of buffalo. There they feed 
on the rich herbage, and approach the water by 
long tunnels in the grass and reeds, "nie extreme 
danger of encountering these creatures is graphi¬ 
cally described by Captain Baldwin, who one 
evening, accompanied by a native, went down to 
one of these jungle lakes, and hearing something 
move in the long grass, had the temerity to 
enter a tunncL Up to his ankles in mud, and 
with scarcely room to move or turn, he was 
straining his eyes to discover the game, when 
there was a sudden crash through the brushwood, 
and before he could bring his rifle into position, 
‘I was hurled,’ he says, ‘to the ground with 
astonishing quickness by a tremendous butt on 
the right shoulder, followed by a pair of huge 
knees on my chest, crushing me down. The 
hufialo then commenced butting me with his huge 
head. I was covered with foam from his vile 
mouth : moat luckily the ground was very soft, or 
I must have, been killed. I had fallen on my 
hack, but managed, by cdutching the root of a 
small tree, to draw myself from under him; but 


as I did so and turned over, he struck me a terrible 
blow on the back with his foot, breaking two ribs ; 
and then I wfts powerless, and imt^ned all hope 
of escape to be over. He gave me a bad wound on 
the left arm, another dangerous one under the 
arm-pit, a third bn the hip—all with his horns ; 
and then I found myself lifted off the ground and 
thrown a tremendous somersault in the air.’ 

Stunned and bleeding, our unfortunate sports¬ 
man was pitched upon his head, and landed 
behind a low thorn-bush at the edge of the 
lake. More dead than alive, he had yet suflioient 
presence of mind to remain perfectly still. A few 
yards off lie could see his shaggy foe, sniffing 
all over the scone of the late tragedy. Satisfied 
with his victory, the bufl'alo then raised his head, 
listened intently for a few minutes, and to the 
inexpre.s 8 ible relief of his victim, trotted off in 
another direction. Faint and dizzy, but feeling 
that he must make an effort to escape. Captain 
Baldwin rose, staggered about thirty paces and then 
fell over in a dead-faint. When he revived a little 
he found hi.s Hindu servant, who had been far too 
terrified even to try to help him in his hour of 
need, crying over him, and trying to bind up his 
hlee(ling arm. In a moment he remembered aU 
that liad happened ; and motioning to the man to 
be silent, he got him to help him to his feet, and 
with his assistance, staggered fifty 3 'ards farther, 
when exhau.sted nature again gave way, and he 
fell to the ground, able only to murmur in a faint 
I voice : ‘ Water ; bring me water ! ’ The Hindu 
ran down to,the lake with his master’s hat, which 
he filled with water, and having given him a little 
to drink, poured the rest of it over his head. He 
then cut his linen coat into strips, dipped them in 
water, and with them bound up the wounds as 
well iis he could. ‘Now,’ said his master, ‘put 
your rifle at full cock 011 the ground beside me, 
and run for assistance as fast jls you can.’ 

He obeyed, and the captain in this almost 
lielple.ss state ivos left alone. Night was beginning 
to fall; and lie could hear from time to time som^ 
animal moving behind him through the under- 
growth of matted creepers and reeds; but he was 
too much exhau.sted either for curiosity or fear, 
and at last, through sheer weakness, fell into a 
doze, from which he was awakened by the glare 
of torches. A brother-officer, after a long search, 
had found him; and although it was many weeks 
before be could move baud or foot, he got at last 
all right again, and was as dashing a sportsman as 
before ; only he ever afterwards took care to give 
a buffalo bull as wide a berth as possible—in 
which prudent precaution he is imitated even by 
the tl.ger. This latter tyrant of the jungle, red 
with the slaughter of scores of buffalo cows, is 
careful to treat with profound respect the grizried 
patriarchs of the herd. 

Wild elojdiants, which were once abundant in 
the dense forests at the foot of the Himalaya, are 
still plentiful in Assam and Burmah, where many 
are yearly caught and tamed for the use of the 
government. Elephant-shooting is prohibited, 
except when a wild elephant becomes dangerous, 
and is transformed from a peaceable denizen of 
the forest into the morose, sullen, and savage 
brute knoiyn as * a rogue elephant.’ The Indian 
rhinoceros is plentiful .in Assam and in the Bootan 
jungles, and resembles an immense pig, *with,,li 
long horn curving backwards at the end of the 
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fl&out If unmolested, it is harmless; hut if like and swift along the, precipitous mountain 
assailed, it will make a furious charge, when its side. 

long hom is an ugly weapon to encounter. India presents a wide field for the researches of 

Wild hogs are very plentiful all through the tlie ornithologist, and is the native home of many 
scnih and brush jungle. Old males are armed of our feathered favourites, such as the peacock, 
with laige semicircular tusks nine inches long. A Tliis lovely bird, superb iii its native forests, is 
more formidable autig'onist than .a wild boar with accounted sacred by the Hindus. It delights in 
these tremendous weapons in full play need not patches of jungle by the side of rivers, where on 
be wished for. Tliere is no cowardice about moonlight nights its shrill di.scordant cry may be 
Mm; he is game to the backbone, and will fight often heanl swelling the savage couceft The red 
to the last, and sell his life dear. ‘ Sportsmen have jungle-fowl is very like the bantam in appearance, 
frequently been mauletl,’ Captain Baldwin says, but its plumage is more brilliant, and like its 
‘ in encounters with wild boars ; aiicl a European confreres of the poultry-yard, it is very pugnacious. 


in the Customs Department near Jhansi many There are .six different kinds of pheasants in the 
years ago lost his life, so fearfully was he gored Himalaya, most of them excellent for the table, 
by a bog which he had wounded.’ The llesh of and all of them more or less beautiful. There are 


the wild boar noosted a.id eaten cold is delicious. 

Passing over the various species of deer, each 
of wliich our author describes, we come to the 
Himalayan chamois aud the thar, which impieiit 
the rocky fastnesses of the Himalaya, and the hunt¬ 
ing of which is quite as hazardous an .unuseinent 
ns hunting chamois among the mountains of Swit- 
zermnd. As among the European Alps, so among 


also many viirieties of partridge. The qnail, which 
is always fat, is a bonne houclie fit for an epicure. 
Captain Biddwiu says of it: ‘ A quail-pie or a 
quail-currie is a dish for a king.’ There are four 
varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the 
sand-grouse, n very fine bird ; but the monarch of 
Indian game-birds is the bastard. *It is,’ our 
author savs, ‘ in luy opinion the king of game- 
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the Himalayan Alps is the sportsman not only I birds ; ami the value of its fc.athors, its excellence 
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dazzling in snowy grandeur, cleaving the skies j species of Imstiii d ; aud to a certain extent a migra- 


with peaks which tower nine thousand feet higher 
than the highest mount.ain in Europe; below 
him in the distance spreads a varied and splendid 
landscape of hill, forest, and river, w'ith distant 


tory binl. Tlic iloriken, one of the finest of Indian 
game-birds, has beautiful black aud white plumage, 
and its flesh when cooked is peculiarly rich and 
dclic.ate. Tlicrc are two v.arieties of it; and several 


plains luxuriant with ripening crops, shading kinds of jdover, which, however, are not abundant, 
beneath his feet into shaggy stretches of woodland, Uitfurent species of crane abound, ns do wood- 


beneatb his feet into shaggy stretches of woodland, 
penetrated by deep, well-nigh inaccessible chasms 
and glens, abysses of pine, .'ind precipices, and 


Uitfurent species of crane abound, as do wood¬ 
cock and snipe. Of the, latter, U3 m.any jus fifty or 
.sixty couples are sometimes bagged in a day in a 


foaming torrents, such as Salvator Eosa would j ricc-ficld or by the edge of a swamp, 
have loved to paint. Huge rugged crags tower like : On the lakes and jiieels in the north of India, 
vast cathedmls above the giant tree.s, their crests j bdow the llinmlaya, thousands of wild-fowl 
covered with gentian and stone-crop; while round j con^egate about the beginning of October on 
their base cling dark green clumps of rhododeii- j their way south. On the jungle .swauqis and lakes 
drons, all ablaze with scarlet beauty, their blossoms j wild ducks of various kinds abound ; wild geese are 
shining like points of llame .against the foliage of also common, .as are sever.al varieties of the bhiel- 
the splendid walnuts, ami apricots behind, whose j ilrakc. In comp.any with these migratory wild- 
fruit at certain seasons literally strews the ground. ; fowl arrives the ilamiiigo, a very beautiful bird, 
Camp-life in sueb a spot is beyond all things | with brilliant rose-coloured feathers. It has, how- 
enjoyable. The atmos])liere is clear and exliilarat-1 ever, little except its beauty to recommend it, for 
ing; a .sparkling streamlet gurgles across the little , when cooked, the universal verdict of the mess- 
meadow in which your tent is pitched, diffusing a [ table w.as, ‘ that it was a very poor bird.’ Durin" 
pleasant freshness around ; radiant butturllios hover ; the cold season the bittern is plentiful in Northern 
above the water, or alight like living gems upon i India, and unlike the llamingo, i.svery good eating, 
the long fronds of the magnificent coi'onets which j On the banks of large rivers the curlew is .some- 
crown the giant tree-ferns. The ravine behind 3 'oii, I times found, and several kinds of green piofions 
dark with forest, is vocal with the mellow notes of | abound. “ 


unfamiliar songsters. The eye, as you gaze, loses 
itself in a stupendous panorama of mountain peaks, 
rocky ridges, winding v.alleys, glittering streams, 
popnloms plains, and pathle.ss fever-haunted jungles; 


From birds, C.aptain Baldwin suddenly skips 
kick to beasts, and gives us a sketch of tho 
Iiidi.an hare. Of this little creature there are bvo 
varieties ; and they seem to have as hard lines of 


while nearer, on the verge of tlie wood, a herd of it (esj)ecially in the neighbourJiood of barracks) 
ravine deer are feeding; lazily you watch tliein as their well-known congeners have at home, 
while yousij) your coffee, all uncon.scious of the With a passing glance at this four-footed martyr, 
dose proximity of a splendid wild blue sheep, we bid adieu to a book which is well fitted to 
which is gazing intently down at you from its inspire not only a love of sport, but of natural 
bushy covert. Did you move ! The motion was so history. Nowhere can this interesting science be 
alight as scarcely to be perceptible to yourself; but studied to greater advantage than in these wide- 
the startled creature rushes like on arrow down the spreading Himahiyan jungles, where mountain 
grassy slope, aud tlireading the ravine, rejoins the torrents guigling down the beautiful ravines, 
herd of As companions, to whom it immediately temper the air to delicious coolness ; where great 


il^arts'the intelligence of your whereabouts, and 
in a moment they all make off, gliding shadow- 


trees grow stately a» masts, making a pleasant 
twilight with their lustrous unfiuniliai foliage; 
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where gorgeous flowers besmngle the greenery, 
and round the overhanging boughs our hothouse 
ferns cling with ample stems and giant fronds, 
forming bowers through which lovely bright-hued 
birds flit, and multitudes of insects find sheltCT, 
filling the otherwise silent noon of the tropics 
with their shrill incessant hum. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO 1‘AETS. 

PART L-StJNSHINE. 

CHAPTEK IV.—MISS ANGELA PAITnEUIi. 

One evening in the fourth week of our hero’s stay 
in town, he took up a book while he was watting 
for his chop, and a card fell on the floor. This 
card he discovered was to admit tho bearer to a 
ball about to be held in the neighbourhood. When 
the landlady appeared, he asked if the card be¬ 
longed to her. She said she had been looking 
everywhere for that card; they had had some to 
dispose of, and they had sold all hut this one ; a 
customer had wanted it, but as she could not find 
it, he had procured one elsewliere. Would Mr 
Webb like to buy it himself ? 

Mr Webb thanked her, but declined. 

‘Oh, well,' said she, ‘ it w’ill be of no use now to 
us, as the ball begins at nine o’clock this evening. 
I’erbaps yon will accept this ticket, ami make ii»e 
of it?’ 

This, after a little consideration, Isaac was happy 
to do. It would pass away a few hours, and it 
would lead to no expense, as he observed that tho 
ticket included refreshments. He did not suppose 
he should dance; he never had done such a thing, 
but there was no telling, if once his blood was up. 
So at eight o’clock Istmc donned a clean 2 >aper 
collar, took bis well-tried friends, bis gray thread 
gloves, and walked leisuixily to the place of enter- 
tiiumcnt He arrived there about nine; and on 
jiresenting bim.self and his ticket, he was directed 
to the Master of the Ceremonies, a dapper little man 
•with a short dress coat and very tight pumps, who 
did not seem capable of standing still for a minute. 
1-le received Isaac’s name and ticket, and danced 
olf -with him to the ballroom ; and throwing open 
the door, announced in a very shrill voice, ‘ Isaac 
Webb, Esipiire, ladies and geiitleineii.’ 

The ladies and gentlemen addres.se,d consisted 
of an antique female in black silk mittens, and 
two youths elegantly attired in suits from lifoscs’s 
establisliment, one of wboin was whistling a ‘ fast’ 
tune, and the other sauiitcriiig about with Ills 
hands in his pockets. Each of them seemed 
particularly careful to give the niitteiicd lady a 
wide berth, thus testifying to all whom it might 
or might not concern that they were not all 
members of the same party. Now these persons 
W'ere evidently not ow faU with the usages of 
polite society; for of cemrse they ought not to 
have been in their phices at the time named on 
their tickets, but should have been there at half- 

f iast nine at the earliest. But here they were, 
istening to the tuning and consequent grating 
of two violins and a harp, placed on a small plat¬ 
form at one end of tho ballroom. A violoncello 


was also expected (so the Master of the Ceremonies 
in a whisper through the door informed the com¬ 
pany), but had not yet arrived. 

In the course of the next quarter of an hoar 
several more squires and dames were announced; 
and the arrivals kept on increasing until half-past 
nine^ by which time (the violoncello having pat 
in an appearance and all things being ready) the 
Master of the Ceremonies (Mr Hoppe by name), 
opened tlie ball by the announcement of a polka.' 
That individual seemed to take a particular inte¬ 
rest in Isaac ; perhaps on account of his countri¬ 
fied api)earance, for Mr Batfid’s productions had 
not been designed or intended for a ballroom; or 
perhaps because he was a complete stranger. At 
all events, he now suggested that Isaac should lead 
out the antique lady, to whom Mr Hoppe would 
be hapjiy to introduce him, and polk Avith her. 
But Isaac declined the honour, saying that he ‘ was 
much obliged, but that he would Avait a bit;' so 
the lady and himself Avere among the feAv wh<lr 
kejit their seats. 

Almost imiuediately afterwards the door was 
opened, and Miss Faithful and her niece mss 
Angela Faithful, Aven; announced. Miss Faithful 
looked about fifty-five or sixty years of age ; she 
Avas tall and .slight, and had evidently been a 
beauty in her day. Such was her niece now; 
there could be no tAA’o opinions about it. Even 
Isaac, Avho bad no great appreciation of feminine 
charms, Avas sensible of it the instant she entered 
the room. She was tall, and her figure was beauti¬ 
fully shaped ; she had dark hair and eyes, a bril¬ 
liant comiilexion, and features almost faultless. 
Moreover, she Avas dressed quietly, but in excel¬ 
lent taste. Before Miss Angela Faithful had been 
in the room many minutu.s, Itaiac became aAvare 
of a peculiar sensation wholly unknown to him. 
Umiualifioil admiration it certainly Avas ; but any¬ 
thing more ? Well, ho could liaidly telL He 
certainly felt interested in her, and desirous of a 
bettor acquidntance. But be did not know hoAv 
this Avas to lie done. Of course the most natural 
:iiid proper thing to do AA’as to obtain an intro¬ 
duction, and ask her to dance; but for tho first 
time in his life Isaac Webb did not feel un¬ 
limited confidence in his oAvn poAvers. And the 
feeling was reasonable; for to attempt to dance 
in public Avitbout having learned either a step or 
a figure, is, to say the least, a hazardous and serious 
undertaking. 

The tAVO ladies did not remain alone many 
minutes, for Avhilc T.siiac Av;i.s observing them (at 
all GA'cnls one of them), a .young man advanced, 
Avith whom they Averu jwobably acquainted, for 
ho took a se.at beside them, and at the next dance 
—a quadrille—walked olf Avith Miss Angela on 
his arm to join the set. Isaac Avatched them take 
their 2)lacc.s, and Avatehed her through every figure 
of the (to liim) inconqwehensiblc dance ; and Avhen 
it Avas ended, his eyes followed her round the 
room and back to her scat. Her partner then left 
lier ; but his i)lace wa.s almost immediately filled 
by a lean young man Avith yellow hair, who was 
brought ui> and introduced by Mr Hoppe. Again 
Isaac Avatebed her take her place by her partner^— 
this time in a waltz ; and as he put his arm round 
her Avaist, and she placed her hand on his shoulder, 
Is;iac thought he should like to be in a f|irailaTj 
jtosilion; and as the yellow young man did not 
excel in the mazy dance, Isaac fancied he could 
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make quite as good a {iCTformaiioe of it But he 
let the next dance begin; and towasds the end of 
it he made his way to Mr Hoppe, and requested 
the favour of an introduction to Mibb Faithml. 

‘Do you metm the old lady?’ asked the Master 
of the Ceremonies; ‘ because if you do, I warn you 
she is as deaf as a beetle, and if you talk so as to 
make her hear, you will have ml the people in 
the room stand still to listen to you.' 

‘ I mean the young lady,’ said Isaac; ‘ and just 
teU. me,’ he added, ‘ the proper thing to say when 
you ask a person to dance.’ 

‘We commonly say,’ replied Mr Hoppe: ‘ “ May 
I have the honour of dancing this quadrille mth 
you, if you are not engaged ?” But gentlemen 
may vary it acconling to taste.’ 

‘ All rightof course,’ returned Isaac. Where¬ 
upon they walked to where Miss Angela Faithful, 
just left by her last partner, was sitting. Mr 
Hoppe went through the introduction ; and Isaac, 
who, to tell the truth, felt very ill at ease, repeated 
the formula given him by tbe Master of the Cere¬ 
monies. Angela looked at her list of engagements, 
hoping to find she was bespoken for this dance, 
without remembering the fact; but such was not 
the case; so with a whispered ‘With pleasure,’ she 
took his arm, and they stood up in a polka. 

When the dance commenced, Isaac never felt so 
uncomfortable in his life. Where to juit his feet 
he didn’t know, and where to turn he didn’t know. 
If he turned one way, it was evidently coutrary to 
his partner’s expectations, for they pulled dilfcrcut 
ways; if he turned another, he ran a-inuck into 
another couple; and tliis on one occasion was 
nearly attended with serious consequences; and 
it was only by tearing a rent in bis partner’s 
dress that he was able to save himself a sj)r.'iwl 
upon the chalked floor. To the spectators the per¬ 
formance was very diverting. To see this long 
clumsy yokel floundering about witli so handsome 
and graceful a girl and so good a dancer, put one 
in mind, as a gentleman reinarked to lii.s neigh¬ 
bour, of tlie Beauty and tbe Beast. At length, 
after two or three turns round the room, Isaac was 
obliged to give in ; not indeed through any feeling 
that he was making an exhibition of himself (for 
of that he was wholly unconscious), hut from sheer 
inability to keep his footing any longer. With 
his head in a whirl, he conducted his partner to a 
seat and fell into one himself. At the end of a 
few minutes, she retired from the ballroom to 
get the rent in her dress ma<le whole ; and wben 
she was gone, Isaac sought out Mr Hoppe, and 
asked him if he could tell him who the lady was 
and whence she came. 

Mr Hoppe could only inform him that she lived 
somewhere in Holloway with her deaf aunt, her 
present chaperon ; that her father and mother 
were dead; and that the only relative she had 
nearer than the aforesaid aunt, that he knew of, 
was a brother living abroad. 

Isaac hinted about money. 

‘ Oh,’ said the little man, rather amused, ‘ she 
is not badly off in that respect; for she has a nice 
little bit from her mother, and considerable expec¬ 
tations from her aunt, 1 have heard.’ 

0 Isaac, you are a deep dog ! But you ha<l no 
idea that on the other side of the canvas partition 
^y which you were standing were a pair of ears 
Btently taking in every word that passed—the 
possessor of those ears being Miss Angela Faithful 


No, Isaac; you simply thought that here was the 
very object you were in quest of, and that you 
must pursue the subject farther. 

CHArTEK V.—OTJK HERO IS HVhnLUSG HIS 
DESTINY. 

In a few minutes after the foregoing conversation, 
the fair subject of it returned to the ballroom 
somewhat flushed, thereby heightening the effect 
of her charms, as Isaac acutdy observed. She 
rctiimcd to her original seat beside her aunt, and 
in lieu of conversation smiled once or twice upon 
that lady. It was indeed of no use to talk, as Mr 
Hoppe had remarked, and the usual medium of 
commmdcatioti—a slate and pencil—had been 
forgotten and left at home. 

Isaac arose from his seat in order to obtain a 
better view of his charmer ; for as certain reptiles 
are said to l>c influenced by dulcet sounds, so was 
that wily creature Isaac Webb under the spell of 
female beauty. And not merely beauty. ‘A nice 
little bit’ from a mother, and ‘considerable 
e.\pectations ’ from an aunt, formed a most delight¬ 
ful tout enscmhle and subject for reflection. So 
he stood and watcbeil her for a few minutes with 
bis bands in his pockets, and nervously balancing 
himself first on one leg and then on the other, 
until at length be l>egan to flutter himself, as it 
were, towards his siren; just as a sombre moth 
beats .about a strong light ere it offers itself up, 
a willing victim, ou the jiyrc of its own supine¬ 
ness. Iteides, Isniic was the more attracted towards 
her by reason of the furtive glances which tlie 
young lady cast in his direction ; for altbongli 
slie was siitToundcd by a number of young men— 
other moths of varied hue—still their attentions 
did not seem to satisfy her; and so it happened 
that Isaac ffnally took unto himself what appeared 
to be (even to his unsophisticated mind) a hall- 
bashful, yet a wholly meaning .and appealing 
glance, and Joined the circle of admiring swains. 
Ho speedily, with Miss Angela’s co-operation, 
found himself near her, and when opportunity 
offered, volunteered to conduct her to the refresh¬ 
ment buffet—an invitation that was promptly 
accepted ; so he in triumph led her off, to the no 
small surprise and vexation of his jealous rivals. 
Arrived at the buffet, be handed, witli the most 
feeble attempt at graceful politeness, such comes¬ 
tibles and beverages as bis fair partner would 
jiartake of, with no further mishap than the break¬ 
age of a wine-glass and the imperilling of a large 
gla.«s epeigne by collision with fas elbow, and the 
consequent vibration of the structure to its very 
fouudation. The light repast now under disena- 
sioii brought to bis recollection tbe more import¬ 
ant one of supper ; and our hero, who had become 
quite a gallant by this time, broached the subject 
to his companion, assuring her with all the warmth 
of which he was capable that ‘he was certain 
he wouldn’t bo able to swallow a morsel unless 
she was by him to give his food a relish,’ and 
as be beautifully expressed himself in metaphor, 

‘ sharpen his appetite like a strop does a lazor.' 

How could any young lady take upon herself 
the responsibility of a hungry gentleman’s enforced 
fa.st ? Angela felt that she could not, so promised 
to accompany Isaac to supper; reminding him, 
moreover, that he must engage her for the dance 
immediately preceding t^t gastronomic event. 
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^is her admirer pledged himself to do; swadlow- 
ing with a gulp the fwrs that would iutrude them¬ 
selves as to what the effect of the dance would be 
upon his appetite. All he hoped was that it 
wouldn’t be a waltz, a polka, or a echottisoho ; 
and in this frame of mind he returned with his 
partner to the ballroom. 

‘ I have been looking for you, Angela; will you 
sing a song V 

Isaac turned round, and recognised in the 
speaker the young man who hail been Angela’s 
partner in her lirat dance that evening. He bowed 
slightly to her companion as he paused for her 
reply. 

‘ With the orchestralacoompaniment 1' she asked. 

‘ Certainly, if you prefer it,’ he answered ; ‘ but a 
piano has been brought in, and your voice may 
possibly feel more at home with that’ 

‘But I do not like to be the first to begb,’ she 
urged diffidently. 

‘ Oh, never mind about that; there is no one 
here can do it better. I’ll engage; and if it will 
add to your courage, I wiU play the accompani¬ 
ment, or turn over the leaves for you, whichever 
j'ou like.’ 

* 0 no ; you must accompany me. But it was 
the merest chance that I brought any songs witli 
me.’ With that, she bowed to her late partner, 
took the young gentleman’s arm, and walked over 
to the piano. 

In a few minutes her voice rose above the chat 
.and murmur of the ballroom, and the purity of 
its tone and the unaffected and pleasing manner 
of the singer, enforced silence even among those 
who wore not music-lovers. Among those Is.aac 
might certainly be included ; for beyond the per¬ 
formances on a harmonium in Daniboume End 
church on Sundays and an occasional German band 
or barrel organ on week-days, his opportunities of 
hearing music had been exceedingly limited. But 
jierhaps it was this very ignorance of the subject 
that caused him now to drink in with the greatc.st 
delight—an almost exaggerated delight—every note 
and every word that fell from the charming song¬ 
stress’s lips. The composition itself was of no 
particular merit; it was simjdy a melodious 
English ballad ; but the voice and manner of the 
singer, assisted by the tasteful execution of the 
accompaniment, seemed to fascinate all present, 
and a unanimous hurst of applause at tlie con¬ 
clusion testified to their appreciation of the per¬ 
formance. 

And now dance and song followed each other 
in quick succession, and Isaac was unable to get 
near Angela, or even to catch her eye, for she 
had been so much sought after, and had joined in 
almost every dance. She was indeed the belle of 
the evening ; and many eyes other than those of 
Isaac followed her as she threaded the intricacies 
of the Lancers or Caledonians, or was whirled 
alcftig by her partner in the giddy waltz or 
polka. 

As for Isaac, he had, to his great comfort, 
remained quite unnoticed, except on one or two 
occasions, when his fascinated gaze had led him 
from his vantage-ground against the wall, and he 
had found himseu among the dancers. On each 
of these occasions he had suffered much, having 
been severely jostled by one couple, his favourite 
corns trodden on by a second, and himself finally 
sent back with a bound to his former position 


against the wall by a third. Nor did he obtain 
sympathy from any of them—nothing bat soowla. 

CHAPTEE VL—A PttESSING nmiATIOU. 

At length Mr Hoppe, in obedience to a previoas 
request from Isaac, came to inform him that at 
the conclnsion of the next dance—a quodrillo— 
there would be an adjournment for supper. Our 
hero took this opportunity of asking about the 
gentleman by whom Angela’s song was accom¬ 
panied. 

‘ I can give you no account at all, sir,’ said the 
Master of the Ceremonies; ‘ though there are not 
many gents in this neighbourhood that 1 have not 
some knowledge of.’ 

Isaac meanwhile looked about for Angela, and 
soon discovered her sitting with her aunt and the 
unknown gentleman. 

‘ You come to claim your engagement,’ she said, 
os she rose and took his arm. 

‘You look tired,’ remarked Isaac, feeling he 
must say something, and the fact of her loouing 
tired and flushed having struck him first. 
sides,’ he thought, ‘women like to be told they 
look tired.’ 

‘Do you think sol’ she replied with a alight 
blush, as they walked round the room. ‘ I should 
scarcely have thought you would have noticed it; 
but I am rather tired,’ she continued, ‘ as I have 
been dancing a great deal; and besides that, I 
feel excited as well, for I have had a very unex- 

ected pleasure to-day. My dear brother, who has 

een abroad for some years, returned to London 
to-day without giving us any notice of his comii^. 
He arrived at our house a very short time before 
we started here, and as lie would not hear of my 
giving up the ball, he came too.’ 

‘ Was it your brother who played for you when 
you sang'/ ’ asked Isjwic. 

‘Yes,’ she replied. ‘ It is an old song we learned 
together many years ago ; and as he is a very ready 
player, it was no trouble to him to accompany 
me.' 

While they thus conversed, the quadrille had 
been formed, and now the dance was just about to 
begin.* 

‘ Shall you mind very much if we do not dance 
this time ? ’ inquired Angela of her companion. 

‘Not at all,’ answered Isaac, much relieved; 

‘ not if I ni.ay talk to yon instead,’ he added shyly. 

He had committed himself now to a task far 
more difficult to him than even dancing a qua¬ 
drille ; for of what topics to choose as conversation 
with the fair creature by his side, he had not the 
slightest idea. So they walked on in awkward 
silence. • 

‘Would you mind making me known to ydUr 
brother ? ’ Isaac at length asked. 

‘ 1 will with pleasure,’ she returned; and seeing 
him approach in their direction, she caught his 
arm, and introduced him to Mr Webb as her 
brother Herbert, from abroad. 

‘Very pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Webb,’ said he. And then, after a pause, and 
with an almost imperceptible glance at Isaac’s 
clothes and general appearance, he continued: 

‘ If it is not a rude question, are you a resident in 
London, or merely making a short stay in it ?' 

Isaac hated to be questioned; but he mtblt 
answer; there was no help for it. ‘ I am staying 

-__ _____r 
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for a time here,’ he said v^uely, ‘ but my regular 
home is in the country.’ 

‘ Staying with friends, I suppose ? ’ pursued Mr 
Faithful, not at all nbaslied. 

‘No,’ answered Isaac ; ‘lam staying at a coffee¬ 
house.’ 

‘You must find it dull sometimes,’ said his 
irrepressible questioner ; ‘ but I presume you have 
Mends in the neighbourhood, or some business to 
occupy your time and attention ? ’ 

Isaac thought it might save further questioning 
if he gave a little voluntary information. 

‘I am staying in London for a few weeks for a 
little change,’ he replied. ‘ 1 have no friends here, 
nor any particular business; but 1 am used to 
being much alone, so th.at 1 do not find it dulL’ 

‘That will pot, I hope, prevent me improving 
my acquaintance with you. I am at present stay¬ 
ing with my aunt; in fact, I only arrived in 
London this afternoon, so have had no time to 
seek other lodging, even if I do so at all. But 
speaking in my aunt’s name as well as in my own, 

I hope you will favour us with a call. You will 
excuse my card, for T have not one with me ; but 
I daresay aunt has her case in her pocket, as she 
seldom used to go anywhere without it—Do you 
mind feeling for it, Angela ?’ 

She presently returned with a card, to which 
her brother added his name. ‘We shall be glad 
to see you at any time,’ he said, handing it to < 
Isaac; ‘ but possibly the evening may suit you 
better tlian any other time, and if so, you will be 
more likely to find me in.’ 

Really, notwithstanding bis questions at the 
commencement of their conversation, he was, Ts-oic 
con8idere<l, a very agreeable jiersoii ; for he h.ad 
given him the very opportunity he sought, the 
difficulty of obtaining which Imd exercised his 
mind during his sojourn by the ballroom w.alJ. 
He did not consider it singular in the lea.st that 
Herbert Faithful should liiive pressed such an 
invitation upon him, a total stranger. No; he 
was evidently a man of quick discernment, and 
had at once probed through, with his mind’s eye, 
a portion of the crust of Lsaac’s reserve, and bad 
discovered some of the precious metal benciitli. 

Any farther conversation at the time was pre¬ 
vented by a general move towards the supper- 
room ; and Herbert, asking his two companions to 
wait for him, presently brought up the aunt, and 
the four went into the supper-room together. 
During the meal, Herbert made himself parti¬ 
cularly agreeable ; so much so, thfit Lsaao threw 
off a little more of the crust of his reserve, even 
going so far as to mention Dambourne End, and to 
give out a slight glimmer of his own importance in 
that place as a landowner. TJic supper, .after the 
manner of such entertainmenta, was not a pro¬ 
tracted one, and passed off, so far as our party 
was concerned, with no further contre-temp.s than 
was occasioned by Isaac, in the exuberance of bis 
feelings, inadvertently tilting his chair so that ho 
came in c(jntact with the back-comb of a middle- 
aged lady who was sitting back to back with him, 
thereby forcing that useful ornament into her 
scalp. A loud scream was the re.sult; but the 
lady was more startled tlian hurt, and after 
apologies more or less awkward from Isaac, she 
regained her composure and her appetite, and 
Ijfimoliy was restored. 

Afi«r suiJper, Angela danced but once, and after 


singing a duet with her brother, came with him to 
Isaac to say good-night He accompanied them 
and their aunt to their cab; and after promising 
to call upon them very soon, they drove off, and 
he returned to the ballroom. But the place was 
now without any interest for him ; so after won¬ 
dering within himself that his heart should have 
been so easily and speedily reached, ,and with a 
new and indescribable feeling of loneliness upon 
him, he bade Mr Hoppe good-night, after an 
incfiectnal attempt on that individual’s part to get 
at Isaac’s habitation and business; and having 
made no other acquaintance whatever in the room, 
be obtained bis hat and departed to his coffee¬ 
house. 


A MEDIUM’S CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Americans usually plume themselves upon 
being the ‘ smartest ’ people under the sun ; but as 
an .acute writer observes, the very admiration they 
bestow ujKiu shrewdness shews that the quality 
is really rare among them. Your ideal American, 
spry a.s a Jb.\-, supple as an eel, 'cute as a iveasel, 
would have a bad time of it if his countrymen 
generally were equally spry, supple, and cunning. 
Charlatans and impostors can only thiive in a 
credulous community, and in no country in the 
world do the pestileul creatures ply such a profit¬ 
able trade as in the Creat Republic. In almotst every 
newspaper and popular periodical publislied in 
America, wizards, fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, and 
seere.sses ‘ born with a veil,’ advertise their readi¬ 
ness to supply psychomctrical, phrenological, and 
planetary readings, or solve .all difficulties relating 
to business, love, trouble, and di.«eu.se, for some 
fifty cents or so ; while niediiiin.s of every variety 
oH'er their services to any one requiring spiritual 
hel|>—and willing to ]»ay for it. 

One of these tricksters, practUing in New York, 
lately came to grief in a curious way. Prudently 
dispensing with the pttrapherualia usually affected 
by the cruft, Medium Flint adoi>ted a simpler and 
less risky method of swindling, merely undertak¬ 
ing for a fee of two dollars to act as a medium 
of corauiunication between his jiatrons and their 
friends in the spirit-world. Any one desirous of 
obtaining news or advice from that mysterious 
debatable lainl bad only to send him a letter 
addre-ssed to a spirit and securely fastened ; unless 
that were clone, it would not be answered ; Flint’s 
agency being only ellicieiit wheti his mind was 
blank and passive to both cpiestions and answ'ers, 
and delivering in Lis own handwriting simply and 
precisely what was dictated to him by the spirit 
communicating. Of course the recipients of these 
proxy-written spirit-replies never doubted their 
genuineness, e.specially as they came accompanied 
with their own epistles with their covers intact. 

Unfortunately for himself, Mr Flint gave bis 
wife—‘ a spiritualist herself, but not of the same 
kind as her liusband’—good cause to leave his 
house ; and the abu.scd lady carried away with her 
not only the little apparatus by whose aid he 
unsealed the communications of his dupes, but the 
book in which the rasc<al copied them and the 
aicswers he manufactured ; and to make matters 
worse for the unlucky medium, Mrs Flint thought 
proper to publish a selection from his corre¬ 
spondence, ‘ to warn people against quack spiritu¬ 
alists,’ and serve for the entertainment of all not 
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concerned. It serves to shew too how widespre^ 
the belief in spiritnalism is in the States; for 
Flint’s customers are of all grades, from the humble 
individual whose highest ambition is to occupy a 
clerk's stool, to an ambassador-elect, anxious to 
settle a doubtful point respecting his pedigree, 
before leaving his country to represent it at the 
Court of St James. 

Flint warned his patrons of the necessity ot 
putting their quostiojis briefly, clearly, and dis¬ 
tinctly, ‘ the mi.\ed kind defeating the object of 
the investigation.’ The hint was thrown away 
upon most of them. A young lady signing herself 
* Miss Fany Crosby,’ with a confusing contempt 
the rules of spelling and punctuation, thus 
addressed her dear mother: ‘ Can you tell me if 
T will be developed the time you told me I Wold 
tbrue Mr Foster if not tell me When if you can 
Will I be a good Medium Will I wriglit im- 
prcssnoley’ or Makonakley Will I be a seeking 
Medium Will I ever see you the same as cny 
spirot While in the body can all of our dear 
Spiret Friends controle me When I am deve¬ 
loped as Will 1 be controled by a (luid to borne 
they will Uicktutc will Ida alwayse Treate me 
as she does now will she Mary and do well 
will Dear Mattel Ever have Meny chiblrcn. Will 
they be. Curls or Hoys wlicre, can I Find Some of 
Aunt Jbiohels Doys is she with yon and is she 
hnpy is Cand Motlier on your sid yet will Liddia 
out live Hany Can she Be developed as a Medium 
Will I ever ho we.ltliy can Amandy be a Medium 
how long shall we sta}”- in this house will 1 go into 
the country this Summer to Liddias is Ida going 
to Die soon.’ 

Miss ‘Fany’ is but one of many aspirants to tlie 
doubtful bonours of niediunisliip, who, anxious as j 
they may be to raccive an allirmativc answer to 
tiie question, ‘Shall I become a medium f’ are 
not prepared to accc])t it as a fall equivalent for 
their two dollars. A would-l)o clairvoyant writes 
to his father ; ‘ I would like to know how you are. 
What have they done with your property in Bray ? 
Will J ever get any portion of it? Please give me 
advice on business matters. Give me all the help 
you can.’ Another affectionate son asks his father 
for ‘ jjoiuta’ in the, patent business. Nathan Crane 
is desired to instruct bis nephew whether it were 
best to sell his business or hold on. Fred Felton 
wants his brother to tell him if his pariner may 
be trusted, and if the firm would do wisely to 
decline giving credit to customers ; while a gentle¬ 
man ‘ engaged in making Nature’s Hair ilestorer,’ 
entreats Bi-othcr William to give his personal 
attention to the matter, and inform him what 
is the best plan to adopt to make the Ilestorer 
pay a profit very soon ; although he betrays a sad 
want of faith in the virtues of that article, by pes¬ 
tering a number of denizens of the spirit-world for 
recipes for the mnnufactnrc of hair restoratives, 
in tne expectation of obtaining valuable informa¬ 
tion at a trifling cost; like a litigant wlio asks the 
shade of Daniel Webster for legal assistance con¬ 
cerning certain lawsuits; as if it were likely that 
even a disembodied lawyer would give professional 
advice gratis! 

A latly sends a loving greeting to her departed 
cousin Pheebe, fully believing the lost one watches 
over her, and asks: ‘ Can you see mamma and I in 
our daily life here ? Can you see my dear loved 
Qeorge? How long before he will be free from 


the unlawful bond now entangling and oppressing 
him? Will Geoq>ie return to me this autunml 
How soon will we be wedded?’ A widower pro- 
ounds a few ‘live questions’ to his dead ‘wife in 
eaven,’ and wants to know if she is happy; if she 
can come back to earth, or desires to do so ; if 
dear little baby is with her ; and if she can find 
any medium in Philadelphia through whom he 
could communicate with her. Another widower, 
not without hope of finding consolation for his 
loss, wishes his lamented wife to tell him if he 
hod better sell his business and go to Europe with 
his patent rails, or remain where heris and marry 
Miss Boyd. Jealousy is not supposed to exist in 
the spirit-world, or Camilla Stick would scarcely 
invite her defunct husband to enlighten her as to 
tlic intentions of a certain gentleman by informing 

her whether Mr W-loves her and will marry 

her, or whctlier he rather inclines to ‘ Cora,’ and 
will visit that damsel when he goes to Hiiladel- 
phia. Less excuse for bis inquisitiveness respect¬ 
ing other folk’s feelings lias Mr Key, who writes 
to his brother: ‘ Can you tell me if my niece 
Marie will recover and bo a well and strong 
girl; and who she is in love with ? What are 
my prospects in New York, and had I better 
remain here, or go home to my father ? Also if 
my tickets in the Louisville lottery will gain me 
a prize, and what do you think of cotton declin¬ 
ing ? Will Air Xoborowski do anything for me, 
and does lie really .like me? Does itiv sister 
i'eel sorry for what she has done? Will Anna 
Eoborowski marry a foreigner ? Does she love any 
other pereon ? Does Alexander love Alaric ? and 
does Alores love Anna ? Good-bye, my dear 
brother. Can you give me the names of some 
friends in the spirit-world ?’ The credulity de¬ 
monstrated in these and such other ridiculous 
<luestions almost exceeds belief. And this in a 
country boasting of its educatiun and its shrewd¬ 
ness 1 


AN lEISH AIISTAKE. 

For more than twenty yeai-s it has been my 
custom to recruit myself every autumn with a 
walking tour of over a month’s duration. By this 
means 1 have seen more of these islands than any 
one of my acquaintance, and Iiave had peepc into 
the inner life of the pcoiilc such as few tourists 
obtain. 

In doing this, I never overstrained myself, as is 
now too often the fashion. I walked Just so far as 
I pleased, and rested when nature or my inclina¬ 
tion gave me the hint. Sometimes my journeys 
were made in the cool of the evening, sometimes 
in the early morning ; often I slept in the cabin of 
some labourer, and not once or twice, but a dozen 
times, have been Jorced to make my lodging under 
the lee of some friendly hay-rick. 

One of these autnnuis, over ten, and less than 
twenty years ago, I made tlie west of Ireland the 
field of my operations. Starting from Galway, in 
a little less than three weeks’ time I beheld the 
broad waters of Corrib, Alask, and Conn—had lost 
myself in the wildernesses under the shadow of 
Croagh Patrick—and looked with awe at the bold 
headlands of Alayo, against which the restless 
Atlantic heats with a ceaseless roar. • * 

By the evening of the twenty-first day, I fouiiol 
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myBclf at Ballina, my mind full of indecision as to 
how I should occupy the week or ten days I had 
vet to spare. To go back over the same ground, I 
looked on as a waste of time; to plunge inland was 
to doom myself to days of weary trudging through 
rather uninteresting coimtry. After deliberation, 
I decided to head for Sligo, feeling sure that the 
beauties of Lough Gill would weU repay me my 
long walk thither. 

Next morning I was up early, and, knapsack on 
back and stick in hand, started off on my journey. 

For the first mile or two, the ro.id was level and 
easy; but preSfently its character changed, and the 
country aroimd grew poor and wild. It seemed a 
land drenched with constant showers, and beat 
upon by constant gales. There was nothing to 
charm me in anything I saw, so I hurried on. 

After ten hours’ almost constant walking, the 
country began to improve, and presently I found 
myself in the little village of Ballysadare. Here 1 
halted, for, as may bo expected, I was both tired 
and hungry. 

A good dinner, however, soon made a wonderful 
chon^ in me for the better. There were si ill a 
couple of hours to pass before dark, and how 
better could I employ them than by attempting to 
cover in an easy w’ay the five miles yet between me 
and Sligo? Gnce there, I could make up by a 
day’s idleness for this day of extra exertion. So, 
after a short rest, I shouldered my knapsack, 
grasped my stick, and started off t^ain. 

Once clear of the village, the couiitiy^ began 
rapidly to improve, and the scenery at one or two 
spots was so pleasant, that I was tempted to loiter. 

I was not more than half the way, w hen I suddenly 
wakened to the fact that night w’as beginning to 
fall about me last. 

‘I cannot reach Sligo now before dark; that’s 
I certain,’ I muttered, as I hoisted my knapsack an 
inch or two higher, and began to cover the ground 
at ray best rate. ‘ However, the sooner I get there 
the better.’ 

Presently, I reached a spot where four roads met, 
and while I stood doubtful which to take, a gig 
driven by some one smging in a loud key overtook 
me. At sight of my lonely figure, the gig w.as 
halted suddenly, and the driver ceased his song. 

‘Ah, thin, may I ask, is your honour goin’ my 
■ way ?’ said a full round voice. ‘ It’s myself that's 
mighty fond of company o’ nights about here.’ 

‘ I don’t know what your way may bo,’ I replied. 

‘ I wish to go to Sligo.’ 

I ‘Ah, thin, an’ it’s that same Sligo, tlie weary be 
on it, that I'd be afther goin’ to myself,’ answered 
the driver. ‘But your honour looks tired—manin’ 
no offince^an’ perhaps you’d take a lift in the 

‘ Thank you; I will take a lift,’ I replied, as I 
stepped forward and sprang quickly to the seat. 
‘The truth is, I feel rather tired, as you say.’ 

‘An’ has your honour walked far?’ asked the 
driver, as the gig rolled on tow'ards the town. 

‘I’ve walked from Ballina since morning,’ I 
replied quietly. 

_ From Ballina! There, now, the Lord save us !’ 
cried the nmn, as he half turned in his seat and 
gazed at me in astonishment. ‘ Why, that’s a day’s 
vTork for the best horse in the masther’s stables,’ 

, ‘Yotyr master must keep good horses, if 1 may 
j^ge by the one before us,’ 1 answered. 

■' *The best in all the county, your honour, ; 


though I say it. There isn’t a gossoon in the 
three baronies but knows that.’ 

‘ Your master’s a bit of a sportsman, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes, your honour; an’ if he’d stick to that, it’s 
himself’d he the best liked man from Ballina to 
Mlyshannou. You wouldn’t find a better rider 
or a warmer heart in a day’s march. But thim 
politics has been liis ruin with the people.’ 

‘ Oh, ah ; I have heard that Sligo is rather a hot 
place during elections,’ I replied. ‘ But surely the 
jieople don’t turn u^n their friends at such a 
time ? ’ 

‘ They’d turn upon their own father, if he wint 
agin them,’ replied the driver solemnly. ‘See 
now, here I am, drivin’ the mastheris own gig to 
town just be w'ay of a blin’, ye see, while he's got 
to slip down the stramc in Jimmy Sheridan’s bit 
of a boat. Ah, tbim politics, thim politics ! ’ 

‘Oh, then, there’s an election about to take 
place, I presume ? ’ 

‘ Thniu for ye, your honour, thrue for ye,’ replied 
the man dolefully. ‘ There nivir was such a 
ruction in Sligo before, in the mimiry of man. 
Two lawyers a-fightin’ like divils to see who’s to 
be miiubii.’ 

‘ Then I’m just in time to see the fun.* 

‘Fun, your honour?’ echoed the man. ‘It’s 
not nieself that’id object to a bit of a scrimmage 
now an’ agin. But it's mnrthcr your honour’ll 
see before it’s all over, or my name isn’t Michael 
O’Connor. Whist now! Hid ye hear nothin’ 
bellin’ that hedge there ? ’ 

At this moment we were about the middle of a 
riither lonesome stretch of the road, one side of 
which was bounded by a high thin hedge. The 
dusk of the evening was fast giving way to the 
gloom of night. 

‘ I—ah—yes, surely there is sometliing moving 
there,’ I replied. ‘ It’s some animal, most likely.’ 

‘ Down ill the sate I down, for your life I' cried 
the driver, ns in his terror he brought the horse 
to a halt. ‘ I — 

His speech was cut short by a couple of loud 
reports. A lance-like line of fire gushed from the 
hedge, and one if not two bullets whizzed dose 
past my ear. 

As 1 sprang to my feet in the gig, the driver 
slid down to the mat, and lay there in a heap, 
moaning. ‘ Are you hurt ? ’ I asked, os I strove to 
get the reins out of his palsied hands. 

‘ I’m kilt, kilt intirely ! ’ he moaned. 

‘ Aisy now, aisy there, your honour ! ’ cried a 
voice from behind the hedge just as I had gained 
the reins. ‘ It’s all a mistake, your honour, all a 
mistake I ’ 

‘Give the mare the whip! give the mare the 
whip! ’ cried the driver, as he strove to crawl 
under the seat; ‘ we ’ll all be murthered ! ’ 

Instead of taking his advice, however, I held the 
mare steady, while a man pressed through the thin 
hedge and stood before us, a yet smoking gun on 
his shoulder. 

‘What’s the meaning of this ?’ I asked coolly, 
for tlie new-comer’s coolness affected me. ‘Did 
you want to murder a person you never saw 
before ? ’ 

‘I’m raale downright Sony, your honour,’ re- 

E lled the man in just sneh a tone as he might 
ave used had he trod upon my toe by accident; 

‘ but ye see you ’re in Wolff O’Neil’s gig, an’ I took 
ye for him.—^Where’s that fellow Micheiel ? ’ 
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As he said this, the man prodded the driver 
with the end of his gun, while I—1 actually 
laughed outright at the strangeness of the affair. 

‘ Go away with ye, go away! ’ moaned the 
driver. ‘ Murther ! thaves! nmrther ! ’ 

‘ Get up with ye, an’ take the reins, you gomeril 
you,’ said the man, as he gave Michael another 
prod that brought him half out. ‘You’re as big 
a coward as my old granny’s pet calf. Get up, 
an’take the reins, or I ’ll ’- 

‘ Oh, don’t; there, don’t say nothin’, for the 
love of heaven ! ’ cried the driver, as he scrambled 
into his seat again and took _ the reins in his 
shaking hands. ‘ 1 ’ll do anythin’ ye till me, on’y 
put that gun away.’ 

‘ There,’ replied the man, as he lowered the 
gun till its mouth pointed to the ground ; ‘will 
that plase ye? Now, tell me where’s Squire 
O’Neil?' 

‘He’s in.the town he this,’replied the driver. 

‘ O thim politics, thim politics! ’ 

‘ Hnm ; so he’s managed to get past us, after alL 
Well, tell him from me, Captain Rook, that if he 
votes for the sai'jint to-morrow, it’s an ounce of 
lead out of this he’ll be after trying to digest. 
Now, mind.’ 

‘I’ll toll him, captain, dear! I’ll tell him,’ 
replied the driver, .as he lingered the reins and 
whip nervously. ‘ But mayn’t we go on now ? 
mayn’t we go on ?’ 

‘ Yis, whiniver the gentleman plasesi,’ replied 
the man. ‘An’ I’m rfwle sorry, as I told your 
honour, I’m roale sorry at tire mistake.’ 

‘ Well, I’m pleased, not sorry,’ I replied, laugh¬ 
ing, ‘ for if you’d hit me, it wouldn’t have been 
at all pleasant. But let me Jidvisc you to make 
sure ofyour man next time before firino. Good¬ 
night’ 

‘ Good-night, your honour, good-night,’ cried the 
man, as Michael gave the marc the whip, and sent 
her along at the top of her speed to the now fast- 
nearing lights of the town. In less thiui a quarter 
of an hour we bad dashed through the streets, and 
hailed opposite a laigc hotel. Here Michael found 
his master, as he expected; imd here I put uj) 
for the night, very much to the astonishment of 
every one. Soon after iiiy arrival, 1 asked to he 
shewn to my room; hut it was one o’clock in the 
moniing before the other guests cea.sed their noise 
and allowed me to go to sleep. Next day I slejil 
ratlier late, and mij^it have slept even later, but 
that 1 was rudely shaken out ot a pleasant dream 
by a wild howl, as of a thoiis.and demons-just let 
loose. Starting up quickly, and looking out on 
the street, I saw that it was tilled with a fierce- 
looking crowd, out of whose many months had 
proceeded the yell that wakened me. Bragging 
on my clothes, I rushed down to the coflee-room. 
There I Icanred that the people outside had just 
accompanied Squire O’Neil bock from tlie polling- 
place, where he had been the first to vote for ‘ the 
sarjiut’ Now that this fact had become generally 
known, they were clamorous that he should he 
sent out to them, ‘ to tear him limb from limb.’ 
Presently, while their cries rose loud and long, 
the squire entered the room—a tall, military- 
looking man, with a little of a horsey tone, nose 
like a hawk, eyes dark, yet glowing like fire. 

‘ They don’t seem over-fond of me, I see,’ he 
said with a smile, as he bowed to those in the 
room, and advanced to one of the windows and 
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coolly opened it Waving his hand, the crowd 
became instantly silent 

‘ Now, don’t ho in a hurry, gentlemen,’ he said 
in a clear voice that must have been distinctly 
heard by every one. ‘ You shall have the honour 
of my company so soon as my horse can be har¬ 
nessed, I assure you.’ 

‘Eh, what! what does he mean ?’ I asked of a 
person next me. ‘Surely he will not venture out 
among these howling fiends ? ’ 

‘ Tliat is just what he is going to do,’ replied my 
companion. ‘ There is no use talking to him. He 
has given orders for the mare and gig to be got 
ready, and it’s as much as any one's Hfe is worth 
to try to stop him. WoBf by name, and wolf by 
nature ; he’s enraged at having to steal down here 
last night like a thief. Ah, there the fun begins F 
Look out!’ 

As my companion spoke, he griped me by the 
arm, and dragged me close against a space between 
two windows. Next moment, a shower of stones 
crashed through the windows, leaving not a single 
inch of glass unbroken. Then, at longer or shorter 
intervals, volley followed volley, till the floor of the 
room was completely covered with road-metal and 
broken glass. Presently, there was a lull in the 
storm, and the crowd became all at once os silent 
as the grave. In the hush, I could distinctly 
hear the grating sound of the opening of some 
big door almost under us. I looked inquiringly 
at my companion. 

‘It’s the entry doors being opened to let the 
wolf out,’ he said in reply. ‘Ah, there he is.’ 

1 glanced out of the window, and saw the squire 
alone in his gig, a smile on his face, his whole 
bearing as cool and unconcerned as if there was 
not a single enemy within a thousand miles. Then 
1 heard the great dooas clang to, and as they did 
so, the crowd gave vent to a howl of delighted rage. 

At the first appearance of the squire in his gig, 
the people had swayed back, and left an open space 
in front of the hotel. Now they seemed about to 
close in on him, and one man in the front stooped 
to lift a stone. Quick as lightning, the hand of 
the squire went to his breast, and just as the man 
stood upright to throw, I heard the sliaip crack of 
ii pistol. The man uttered a wild shriek of pain, 
clapped his hands to his cheeks, and plunged into 
tlie crowd. The bullet had entered at one cheek 
and gone out at the other, .after tearing away a 
few teeth iu its passage. The man was the very 
person who liad made the mistake in shooting at 
me over-night. 

‘ A near nick that for our friend,’ said the squire 
in his clear voice, while the crowd swayed back a 
pace or two. ‘But the next will bo nearer still, 
and I've nearly half-a-dozen still left. Now, will 
any of you oblige me by stooping to lift a stone ?’ 

lie paused and glanced round, while every man 
in the crowd held his breath and stood still as a 
statue. 

‘ No ? you won’t oblige me,’ he said presently, 
with a sneer. Then fierce as if charging in. some 
world-famous battle; ‘ Out of my way, you 
scoundrels! Faugh-a-ballagli! ’ 

At the word, he jerked the reins slightly, and the 
marc moved forwara at a trot with head erect, and 
bearing as proud as if she knew a conqueror sat 
behind her. Then, in utter silence, the crowd 
swayed to right and left, leaving a wide alley,riown' 
which the squire drove as gaily as if the whole? 
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thing M'ere some pleasant show. When he had 
I disa^eared, the crowd closed to again, ntterly 
crestfallen. Then for a short time the whole air 
was filled witli tlieii chattfering one to anotlier 
like the humming of innumerable bees; aud 
presently, witliout a shout, and without a single 
stone being thrown, the great mass melted awa^'. 

Next morning, at an early hour, I left Sligo as 
£ut as a coyered conveyance could carry me. I 
did not care to wait for the slower means of escajie 
by foot, fearful that next time a mistake was made 
with me the shooting might possibly be better 
than it was at first. 


PROCESSIONARY CATERPILLARS. 

^ While out for a walk the other day we came 
across a curious incident in natural history. At 
Cap Martin, about two miles from Mentone, our 
attention was attracted by something by the road¬ 
side which looked at a little distance like a long 
thin serpent. At fimt we thought it best not to go 
very near, but curiosity prevailed, and upon closer 
inspection wo found it was a long line, consisting 
of ninety-nine caterpillars, crawling in single file 
close after one another. Our curiosity led us to 
remove one from the middle, a little distance from 
the others, and we found his place was soon filled 
up; but he ciawlod back to them and edged bis 
way into the line again. Then we removed tlie 
leader: this brought them for a time to a standstill. 
After a little while they began to move on, and 
then we put the original lejulcr in lii.s proper ] dace, 
hut this brought them again to a standstill; and 
from the way they moved their heads from side to 
ade, a great deal of talking seemed fo be going on, 
and they decided their original leader was not fit 
to lead, and they chose another, wJiilc ho had to 
make his way into the line lower down, A little I 
farther on we saw another line of forty-four coming 
up in the opposite direction, and we were curious 
to see what would ha 2 )pen when they met, imagin¬ 
ing they might perhaps have a figlit; but such was 
not the case: they joined the otliers by degrees, 
and so made a much longer line and inarched on. 

‘We have since heard they climb some jiartien- 
lar kind of trees, and make their nests in them, 
which has a very injurious effect, aud often kills 
the trees, unless the branches are cut off which 
hold the nests.’ 

In an interesting little work on Insect Architec¬ 
ture, published in 1830, mention i.s made of these 
social caterpillars, the construction of their nests, 
and their processionary habits. Tlie writer says ; 
‘It is remarkable that, however far they m.ay 
ramble from their nest, they never fail to find tlioir 
way hack when a shower of rain or nightfall 
renders shelter neceasury. It re<iuires no great 
shrewdness to discover how they effect this ; for 
by looking closely at their track it will be found 
that it is carpeted with silk, no individual moving 
an inch williont constructing such a pathway both 
for the use of liLs companions and to facilitate his 
own return. All these caterpillars, therefore, move 
more or less in jirocessioual order, each following the 
load which the first chance traveller has marked 
nut with his strip of silk carpeting.’ Further' 
remarks are made of two species ‘more remarkable 
others in the regularity of their processional 
?'^;.-chings.’ ‘These we found in the south of 
Europe, hut are not indigenous in Britain. The 
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one named by Reaumur the Processionaiy {Gneiho- 
cempet processionea) feeds upon the oak; a brood 
dividing, when newly hatched, into one or more 
parties of several hundred individuals, which after¬ 
wards unite in constructing a common nest, nearly 
two feet long and from four to six inches in 
diameter. It is not divided into chambers, but 
consists of one large hall, so that it is notneccssaiy 
that there should be more openings than one ; and 
accordingly, when an individual goes out and 
carptds a path, the whole colony instinctively 
follow in the same track, though, from the immense 
poimlation, they are often compelled to march in 
p.ai'ullel files from two to six deep. The procession 
is always headed by a single caterpillar; some¬ 
times the leader is immediately followed by one or 
two in single file, and sometimes by two abreast. 
A .similar jiroccdure is followed by a spcics of 
social cateriullnr which feeds on the pine in Savoy 
and Languedoc, and their nests arc not half the 
size of (lie preceding; they are more worthy of 
notice from the strong and excellent quality of 
their silk, which Rdaumur was of opinion might 
be advantageously manufactured. Tlieir nests con¬ 
sist of more cliambers than one, but are furnished 
with a main eiitr.ancc, through which the colonists 
conduct their foraging processions.’ 

’J’lie lady whose remarks are recorded above has 
since written that the species slie observed feeds 
upon the i)ine-trc‘Bs in the neighbourbootl of 
Mentone.—S. W. U. in irardwicke's Hciencc-dussip. 

THE TOMB AND THE ROSE. 

(TRANSlATIOtf, FlSOrt V1CT0H nCOO.) 

The tomb asked of the rose ; 

‘ Wli.at dost tliou wUli the tears, which dawn 
Sheds on thee every summer morn, 

Thou sweetest flower th.at blows I’ 

The rose asked of the tomb : 

‘ What dost thou with the treasures rare, 

Tlioii hidest deep from light aud air, 

Until the day of doom J ’ 

'fhe rose said ; ‘ Home of night, 

Deep in my bosom, I distil 
Those pearly tears to sccuts, that fill 
The senses with deliglit.’ 

The tomb said : * Flower of love, 

I make of every treasure rare. 

Hidden so deep from light and air, 

A soul for heaven almvo ! ’ A. J. m. 
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A MARVEL OF ARTISTIC GENIUS. 
CoGOESHAiii. in Essex is a small market-to\m, 
■which in days p-ast was of some slight importance 
as a busy little manufacturing place, hut which of 
later 3'ear3 has been drained of population, like 
many another place, to supply material for the 
great ‘ centres.’ It now has little to boast of but 
its fine church, one of the tliree finest in the 
county, and some moat interesting ruins, well 
known to antiquaries ; it takes, however, a great 
pride in owning the parentage of the subject of 
this notice. 

.1 olm Carter was the only son of a respectable 
labourer in Coggeshall, but was himself brought up 
to silk-weaving, that being the staple trade of the 
town. He was c<hicatcd in the usual way at the 
national school; but at the age of thirteen was 
transferred to Sir R. Hitcham’s grammar-school, 
where he continued about two years. Dnring this 
period he was chiefly remarkable for his a]>titudc 
for getting into nnschief; and the only sign given 
of the latent talent -wdiicli W’as afterwards so 
strangely developed in him was in drawing horses 
and «log3 of questionable beauty on his slates and 
copy-books ; the walls of his cottage also were fre¬ 
quently put under requisition for the s.ame pur¬ 
pose ; a mark of talent which his mother in those 
days could have readilj' dispensed with, as not 
tending to improve the look of her humble apart¬ 
ment, which she always kept most scrupulously 
neat .and clean. He was a bright intelligent boy, 
and this and his high spirits mode him a general 
favourite, but proved also a great snare to him. He 
became acquainted with a set of wild young men, 
and soon, naturally enough, became the ringleader 
in all sorts of daring enterprise. 

When Carter was about twenty he married ; but 
though his wife was a quiet and respectable young 
woman, his marriage docs not appear to have 
steadied him. He and his wild companions used 
to meet at one of tlie public-houses and there 
talk over and arrange their operations. One of the 
projects which these choice spirits agreed upon 
was a rooking expedition, the young rooks being 


then in season. It was in the month of May 1836. 
The place agreed on -u-as llollicld Or.ange, there 
being there a fine old avenue of elm.s, in which 
the rooks from time immemorial had comfortably 
settled. The avenue was disused ; and as it was 
some little way from the house and away from the 
rojid and preserves, there was little chance of their 
being interrupted by watchmen or gamekeepers. 
Tliey arranged to meet in a field outside the town 
with a given signal, by which they might know 
friend from foe; this was to avoid leaving the town 
in a body, which might have suggested suspicions 
of mischief, and induced a little watching. Mid¬ 
night found them all at the rendezvous, and little 
more tliau half au hour’s walking brought them 
to the clioscn spot. Carter, foremost as usual, 
was the first to climb one of the tall trees, and was 
soon busy enough securing the young birds. The 
trees in the avenue arc very old, and stand some¬ 
what close together, their gnarled and massive 
boughs frequently interlacing, making it quite 
possible for an expert climber to pass from one 
tree to another. In attempting to perform this, 
Carter deceived either in the distance or strength 
of a bough, missed his hold and fell to the ground, 
a distance of about forty feet. He had fallen 
apparently on his head, for it was crushed forwards 
on to his che.st. For a time he lay perfectly 
senseless, and the dismay of his rvretched com¬ 
panions may be imagined. Their position was an 
unenviable one, to say the least. What were they 
to do ? A mile and a half from the town, in the 
dead of night, in the midst of their depredations, 
which must now inevitably become known, and 
with one of their party dying or dead, they knew 
not which. 

After a time. Carter seems to have recovered 
couscioasness partially, and made them understand, 
though his speech was so much affected as to be 
almost unintelligible, that he wanted them to ‘ pull 
him out!’ This rough surgery they therefore 
tried, some taking his head and some his feet, and 
pulled till he could once more speak plainly; and 
having done that, seemed to think that theft was * 
nothing more they could do. * 
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Would one or two more judicious tugs have 
fitted the dislocated hones together again, or 
would they have broken the spinal marrow ? Who 
con tell? In either case the world would have 
lost one striking case of latent talent developed 
by a misfortune which seemed indeed only one 
remove from death ; so we will not complain. 

Finding that no further improvement took place 
in the poor fellow, and that he hod lapsed into 
unconsciousness, his companions procured a hurdle, 
and laying him on it with all the skill and gentle¬ 
ness of which they were capable, retraced their 
steps to the town, and bore him to the home wliich 
he had left a few hours before in the full strength 
and health of early manhood. They laid him on 
his bed and then slunk away, glad to shut out 
from their sight the terrible result of their head¬ 
long folly, one only remaining to tell to the poor 
wife the sad story of the disaster. The doctor 
was sent for; and the result of his examination 
was the terrible verdict that Carter had not in all 
probability many days or even hours to live; in 
any case, whether he lived or not, he was paralysed 
without hope of recovery. 

He did not recover consciousness entirely till 
the following night; and we who have the full 
enjoyment of our limbs and health can hardly 
realise what that poor fellow must have suffered in 
learning that, even if life were granted to him at 
all, it was under such terrible conditions as at first 
to seem to him less n boon than a burden. He 
would never again be able to move hand or foot, 
the only power of movement remaining to him 
being in the neck, which just enabled him to 
raise or tom round his head; that was all —there 
was not even feeling in the rest of his body. 
What a dreary blank in the future ! IVhat wonder 
if the undisciplined soul cried out aloud with 
repining, like a wild bird beating against the Lars 
of a cage ; what wonder if in the bitterness of 
his heart he cried: ‘ Of what good is my life to 
me! Better that I had never, been born, since all 
that makes life sweet is taken from me.’ 

Anguish unknown, terrors too great for words, 
must that poor soul have met and overcome, ere 
he had learned the great lesson of sorrow, that life, 
true life, does not consist in mere physical capabili¬ 
ties and enjoyments, hut that there is a far iiigher, 
nobler life, the life of the soul and mind, which 
is as infinitely above the other as heaven is above 
earth. His mind being now no longer overridden 
by his superahuudant physical nature, began to 
work and put forth its powers and energies ; but 
it was long ere he found any object on which to 
expend those powers; not till he had, through 
several long and heavy years of suffering, learned 
the great and most difficult lesson of patience— 
patienoe, without which he would never have 
accomplished the wonderful work which wo will 
now proceed to describe. 

Having read one day of some young woman 
* who, deprived of the use of her hands, had learned 
{o draw little tilings with her moutit, he was 


seized with a desire to try the same thing, apd was 
not TOntent till he had made his first attempt. 
Deprived of the use of his hands, why not try nis 
mouth! A butterfly that had fluttered into the 
cottage was caught and transfixed; a rough desk 
extemporised, and with such materials os a six¬ 
penny box of paints afforded, he made a sketch of 
the insect. Delighted with his success, he deter¬ 
mined to persevere. A light deal desk was made 
after his own directions, on which to fix his paper ; 
the picture he was about to copy being fastened 
above, or,if large, hung from the top of the bed 
by tapes ; he always drew in bed, his head being 
slightly raised by pillows. A pencil about six 
inches long and bound round with thread was put 
in his mouth, and with this he sketched his subject. 
A saucer of Indian ink was prepared, and a fine 
camel-hair brush was dipped and placed in his 
mouth by the attendant; these brashes were 
sometimes not more than four inches, long. In 
this way he produced the most exquisite draw¬ 
ings, equal to fine line engravings, which were 
sold for him by his friends and patrons, some 
of them finding their way into the highest 
quarters; and thus he was enabled to experience 
the delight of feeling that paralysed as he was, 
he was not a mere burden, but was able to con- 
triluite to bis own support. 

Several of the most beautiful of his works are 
now in America, and we believe we are right in 
saying that as much as twenty-five and fifty 
pounds apiece have been given for them. Another 
very fine work, a copy of ‘ St John and the Angel,’ 
about eighteen inches by twelve, is in the jiosses- 
sion of Robert Hanhury, Esq., of Poles Ware, 
Hertfordshire, and is wonderful in its power and 
delicacy. In the copies from Rembrandt, Carter 
has BO completely caught the peculiar touch and 
stylo of the great master, that oven a connoisseur 
would have some difficulty in distlnguiBhing them 
from the original. 

Carter tried various styles—water-colour, chalks, 
mezzotint, and line drawing; but it was the last in 
which he succeeded best, and which best displayed 
his great delicacy of touch. The chalks required 
too great preasure, and fatigued him so much that 
he was only able to finish two or three pictures in 
this style, a masterly head of St Peter being one ; 
but the grand sweep of the unbroken lines in 
these shews, we think, his talent more than any of 
his works. 

He found many kind friends who interested 
themselves in his work, and supplied him with 
subjects to copy; notably amongst these, Miss 
Hanhury of Hollield Grange, now wife of tlie Dean 
of Winchester. Mr Richmond the artist also came 
to see him on several occasions, and speaks of him 
thus in a letter: ‘The first time I saw nim [Carterj 
I was taken to his cottage by the Rev. Charles 
Forster, vicar of Stisted, Essex; and the impression 
of that visit I shall never lose, for the contrast of 
the utterly helpless body of the man with Ac 
bright and beaming expression of his face, which 
only a peaceful and clear spirit coaid raise, was a 
sight to do one good. It was as it were “ the face 
of an angel,” and I always think of him in connec¬ 
tion with that passage.’ This latter remark is no 
exaggeration, for Carter was more than ordinarily 
hamuome, of that old Roman type so common 
amongst tne agricultural labourers in Essex, which 
ill-healA and soffeiing had only improved by 
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adding^ leimement to his well-cut features ; and 
the expression of deep humility and patience 
was most touching in its earnestness. Bichinond, 
spiking elsewhere of his works, says : ‘ His power 
-of imitation was extraordinary—1 mean it would 
have been extraordinary in one possessing hands to 
execute his thought with ; but to see him with 
his short pencil between his liM executing with 
the greatest precision and skill intricate forms 
and describing difficull curves, filled me with 
wonder and admiration.’ * 

Carter lived for fourteen years in this helpless 
condition, during which time he was a constant 
attendant at the church. A light frame and 
mattress, on which he lay perfectly prostrate, was 
lifted on to a sort of little wheel-carriage, and thus 
he was carried into the church, and lay during 
the service. Useful for locomotion, this carriage,! 
sad to relate, was the cause of his death. Oiie j 
day, tlie lad who was wheeling him about, lost his 
hold at the top of a hill; the carriage ran back 
with violence iigainst a wall, and upset the poor 
fellow into the road. From that day he sank 
rapidly, and died on the 2d of June 1860. 

There was a post-mortem examination; and the' 
injured portion of the spine was removed, and pre¬ 
sented by Professor Hilton to the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, Ijondon, ‘ where it remains,’ 
as he said in lecturing on the case at the College, 

‘ a typical specimen almost unique in interest.’ 

I'fhe sight of the drawing of the ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ by Carter, which has been submitted to 
our inspection, is eminently suggestive of what 
may be done in the most adverse circumstances, 
and also rouses scutiments of profound regret at 
the sudticn and unforeseen death of a being so 
highly gifted with the light of genius.— Ed.] 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPrER XIX.—MRS CntCHESTER’s ARHAXaEUENT. 

When an hour later, I re-entered the drawing¬ 
room to make iny adieu to Miss Farrar, I found 
that the aspect of affairs had altogether changed. 
She was lounging in her favourite attitude of 
negligent ease, in a low chair, playing with the 
appendages to her watch-chain; and opposite to 
her sat Mrs Chichester. 

Marian did not give me time to speak, hurriedly 
commencing, with haughty gracLousuess, the mo¬ 
ment I entered the room. 

* Oh, it is Miss Haddon.—Come in, hliss Haddon. 
I am sorry to disappoint you; but I have been 
thinking the matter over since I spoke to you, 
and have come to the conclusion that I sliall not 
require your services. The truth is I could not 
feel quite sure tliat you would suit me, and there¬ 
fore I have made another arrangement—a much 
more satisfactory one.’ 

For a moment I did not quite comprehend the 
state of affairs, asking myself if she could have 
BO far misinterpreted my words as to suppose that 
I had expressed a wish to remain with her. Then 
the truth flashed upon me, and I calmly replied: 

* See Memoir of Carter, with lUostrations, by Bev. 
W. J. Dampier. ^mpkin and Marshall. 1876. 


‘ It is quite possible I might not have suited you. 
Miss Farrar. If, as I suppose, you have made an 
arrmigement for Mrs Chichester to reside with 
yoq, I believe you will find her much more amen¬ 
able and easy to get on with than I might prove 
to be.’ 

Marian looked at me doubtfully, not quite sure 
whether to interpret my words favourably or not. 
Mrs Chichester’s lips closed tightly for a moment, 
then she said with her accustomed gentleness and 
suavity: ‘ The arrangement between Miss Farrar 
and myself is so essentially different from ordinary 
engagements. Miss Haddon; simply a friendly 
one.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Marian, with a grand air. 
‘Accepting an occasional little offering’ (here I 
knew she was quoting) ‘is quite different from 
receiving a salary, you know.’ 

I cheerfully agreed that it was different; and 
was mischievous enough to congratulate ‘Miss 
Farrar ’ upon having found so disinterested a 
friend in the time of need. 

With heightened colour, Mrs Chichester ex¬ 
plained that she had only done what any mode¬ 
rately good-natured person would do, in offering 
to stay with one who had been deserted by those 
who ought not to have deserted her. 

‘Yes 4 that’s what I call it!’ said Marian, 
eagerly catching at the word. ‘I’ve been deserted 
by those who ought not to have deserted me! 
And here’s Caroline, that I never cared for, and 
who I thought never cared for me, turns out my 
best friend. Caroline had taken a great fancy to me 
from the berinning, only she was afraid of shewing 
it, in case Lilian should be jealous. But since 
my sister has chosen to desert me as she has, she 
can’t complain about my choosing a fresh friend. 
As you know, I have done all I could to make 
things pleasant for Lilian. No one in the world 
could act more generously than 1 have done to 
her. Any one might tell that, hy the heaps and 
heaps of things which have been taken out of 
the house, without my saying a word. And then 
the piano, when it was found that it would have 
to be sold on account of being too laige for the 
cottage, I paid the price it cost two years ago. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds for a second-hand 
piano, Caroline I I shouldn’t mind if I’d been 
treated accordingly. But to go away like this, 
without so much as saying thank you. As Caro¬ 
line says, it is treating one too had; it really is!’ 

I glanced smilingly at Caroline’s flushed face, 
and then wished them good afternoon. 

‘ I hear that you are going to stay at the cottage. 
Miss Haddon 

‘For three or four months I am, Mrs Chi- 
clie.sler.’ 

‘ Until you find another engagement, I presume V 
she asked, eyeing me curiously. 

‘ Until I mak e another engagement,’ I smilingly 
replied. 

Bat the ‘ three or four months ’ had aroused her 
suspicions, though I did not perceive in what 
way. 

‘ Yon have made the best of your sojoam at 
Fairview, Miss Haddon’—softly. 

‘ Tlie very best, Mrs Chichester,’ was my cheer¬ 
ful response; although I did not see the whole 
of her meaning, as I was to see it later. I 
knew enough to he sure the drift of it was* 
not very friendly. One thing was very palpabla 
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—made no advance in Mrs Chichester’s good 
graces. 

They followed me to the hall with messages for 
Lilian. 

‘I can’t forget that she’s Pa’s daughter, yon 
know,’ said Marian, once more striving to be 
generous. ‘ Give my love to her, and tell her not 
to hesitate about sending for anything she may 
require from the garden or what not; she will 
miss things so at first, you know. And I don't see 
why she shouldn’t liave milk; cook said we have 
more than she can use just now. If we go on 
keeping two cows she shall always have it. And 
say that the very first time we drive out I will 
call at the cottage.’ 

Saunders, who opened the door for me, drew his 
hand across his eyes as he strove to stammer out a 
message to the ‘ dear young mistress.’ 

‘ Of course you will come to see her; she will 
be desirous. to hear how you are getting on, 
Saunders,’ I replied, beginning to find some diffi¬ 
culty in keeping up my own courage. Put there 
was more to try me yet Before I could make my 
escape, every servant employed in or about the 
house had crowded into the hall, down to Tom the 
garden-boy. 

‘Tell the dear young mistress our hearts ache 
for her.’ ‘ Tell her there isn’t one here as wouldn’t 
go barefoot to serve her. God ble»s her ! ’ ‘ Tell 
her her kindness to mother will never be forgotten 
as long as I live.’ ‘ Why didn’t she let us say 
good-bye. Miss Haddon?’ ‘AVhy didn't she shake 
hands with us before she went, Miss?’—they asked 
one after the other. 

The wisdom of our getting her away as we did 
was manifest c'nough. ‘ It would have been more 
than she could have home,’ I replied, in a broken 
voice. ‘But it will do her good to he.ar of your 
shewing so much kindly feeling, tliough she never 
doubted your attachment to her. And of course 
she e.Tpccts that you will all go to sec her.’ 

‘ Ay, that wc will! ’ 

Then I got my own .share of parting good- 
wishes, as we shook hands all round, not at all dis¬ 
turbed in the process by the sudden slamming of 
the drawing-room door and the violent ringing of 
a bell. 

Satisfactory as it all was from one point of view, I 
congratulated myself upon having contrived to 
spare Lilian this scene, as well as the final good¬ 
bye to the home that ought to have been her own. 

I turned from the main road and walked slowly 
down across the field.s at the back of Fairview 
until I reached the stile at the end of the lane. 
Then seating myself upon the cross step, 1 yielded 
to a little sentiment, telling myself that there 
must be no such indulgence at the cottage for 
some time to come. Wc needed our full share of 
common-sense to keep the atmosphere healthy. 
It was all very well trying to assume philosophic 
airs about wealth; it did very well in my own case, 
for instance ; but I really could not see that it was 
better for Lilian to lose her large fortune—and so 
lose it Into what different channels would the 
money have passed from her hands, how different 
a class of people would have been Itcnefiled from 
those who would now be the recipients of it 
Granted that Lilian herself might be as happy in 
the future as though she possessed a large income, 
how many would he the worse for lier not possess¬ 
ing it The other was already developing a mean | 


nature, and would grudge expenditure upon any¬ 
thing which did not immediately jninistOT to her 
own gratification. And so forth and so forth I 
complained to myself in the short-sighted way 
with which many of us are apt to jemge when 
looking at a question from one point of view only. 
I did not even take into consideration the fact that 
the loss of fortune hotl already brought about one 
good effect—that of making Arthur'Trafford appear 
in his true colours, and so sparing Lilian uom 
much misery in the future. 

‘How did she bear it, Miss Haddon 1’ 

I looked up to find Eobert Wentworth stand¬ 
ing on the other side the stile. I rose, shook 
Immls, and replied; ‘ As you might expect she 
would. But we contrived to spare her a final 
parting scene ; ’ going on to tell him how we had 
managed it. 

‘A good idea. And Mrs Chichester has stopped 
in, ha.s she?’ he added musingly. ‘ Wjell, I sup¬ 
pose that might have been expected too. Trafford 
will have a useful ally.’ 

I told him of the offer I had received, smiling 
a little over the recital. 

‘ Fortunately you arc not like other women ; 
yon c.an smile at that soit of thing. And you 
will not, I tru.^t, be again .subjected to anything 
of the kind. You will remain at the cottage as 
long as you need a home now ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied in a low voice, feeling the hot 
colour cover my face in my confusion at hearing 
such an allusion from him ; wondering not a little 
how he had come to know what I had been so 
reticent, even to tIio.se 1 loved best, about. His 
tone and look seemed, I thought, so plainly to 
imply that he did know. 

‘ But 1 suppose that is forbidden ground Just at 
present ?’ he went on, as 1 imagined answenng my 
very thoughts. 

‘ Yes,’ 1 whispered stupidly; shy of fadking 
about my love affair 1o him, yet a little ashamed 
of III}' shyness, ns more befitting a young romantic 
girl than mjself. 

‘ I will obey’—glancing down .at me with grave 
pleasaiitiie.ss—‘ if you will consent that some limit 
shall be put to the restraint Shall we say three 
months ?’ 

I smiled assent He really did know then; 
even to the time Philip was expected. I did not 
like to ask him how he had gained the knowledge, 
as that might lead to more talk upon the subject 
than I cared to enter into. In fact I was com¬ 
pletely taken bj' surprise, and not quite equal to 
the occasion. 

But I soon contrived to account for his know¬ 
ledge of my secret. My engagement was well 
known to Philip’s brother and the latter’s friends ; 
and it was quite possible that Eobert Wentworth 
might know some of them. But however he 
had found it out, I was quite content that he 
should have done so. It would he all tlie easier 
to pave the way towards a friendship between 
Philip and him, hy-and-by. For the present I 
quietly mturned to the subject which I believed ! 
to he most interesting to him, and we talked over 
Liliiin’s ])rospects hopefully if a little gravely, as 
We walked slowly on down the lane. 

‘You think there are really some grounds for 
hoping that she may forget him?’ he asked 
anxiously. ‘I should not judge hers to, be a 
changeable mind.’ 
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* Chai^able! No ; if she had really loved 
Arthur Trafford, as she fancied she did, there 
would be indeed no hope.’ 

‘Fancied?’ 

‘ Yes ; I firmhj|bcliove it was fancy. She never 
loved the real Arthur Trafford; she is only just 
beginning to know him ns he is.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose it is all right, so fiir as she is 
concerned; and yet—constancy in love and friend¬ 
ship is part of my religion. One does not like to 
have that faith disturbed 1 ’—^with what I fancied 
was a questioning look. 

‘You foiget that Lilian was almost a child 
when the acquaintance commenced j barely six¬ 
teen. Though I hold that she will be constant to 
her love, in oven ceasing to cure for Arthur 
Trafford. Do not you see that she has never 
known the real man until now—that in fact she 
has been in love with an ideal ? ’ I replied, under 
the impression that he was putting the questions 
which ne wished to be combated, and willing to 
indulge him so far. 

‘ It must be rather hard upon a man to discover, 
after a long engagement, that he does not accord 
with his lady-love's ideal—all the harder if the 
discovery does not happen to be made until after 
marriage,’ he said; ‘ and I think you will have 
to acknowlcidge that the ideal you talk about 
ought to preserve a woman from falling in love 
with tlie counterfeit, rather than lead lier to it.’ 

‘ You are talking about a woman, and I a girl.’ 

‘ You must not forget that she was old enough 
to engage herself to him. flow if she h.ad con¬ 
tinued in her blindness until too late—how if she 
had become his wife ? ’ 

‘ If she had become his wife before her eyes 
were opened, Lilian would in lime have recog¬ 
nised her own weakness in the matter, and blamed 
no one else. Moreover, slie would have made a 
good wife.’ 

‘ Yes ; I suppose it would have been patched 
up that way; by the slow beajt-breaking j'roeess 
of smiling at grief and all the rest of il. And of 
course you mean to imply that her fate would 
have its use, in the way of serving as a warning 
to incautious youth against being in love with 
ideals 1 ’ 

‘ Of course I meant no such thing, and you 
know tliat I did not,’ 1 replied, laughing out¬ 
right. ‘ I should think there is need for a great 
deal of the ideal in all love, to keep it alive.’ 

‘Ah, now wc are gelling on to fresh ground,’ 
he said cnjoyably. ‘ Let me see, the proposition 
is that love needs a great deal of the ideal to keep 
it alive ; and yet ’- 

But I was not going to indulge him with a dis¬ 
quisition upon love ; giving liim a Roland for an 
Oliv'or, in my own fashion : ‘ No one is more glad 
that Lilian’s has turned out to be only an ideal 
love, than yourself.’ 

‘Ah, that is not spoken ■witli your usual accuracy 
of statement. Should you not rather liave said 
that no one conld be more sorry than I that her 
ideal did not preserve her from ’- 

‘ She is preserved; and that is what you care 
most about.’ 

He smiled. ‘ Well, perhaps it is.’ 

When we arrived at the turn in the lane leading ^ 
to the cottage, he took leave of me. I did not i 
invite him to go in with me, and I think lie quite : 
uuderstood my motive for not doing so, this first 


evening of our entrance irpon a new life. But 
he responded as heartily as I could wish, when I 
expressed a hope that he would come as frequently 
as ne could to the cottage ; adding that we should 
expect a great deal from him now that he had 
shewn ns how helpful he could be in times of 
emeigency. ‘Besides, it will be good for us, I 
suppose, to occasionally see one of the lords oif 
creation, lest we should come to forget that we are 
but women.’ 

‘ Yes; you at least require to be occasionally 
taken down.’ 

‘ You must consider me very amiable to say that 
in my presence.’ 

‘Did you hurt your hand when you struck it 
upon the seat the other day ? From the violence 
of the blow, I wM afraid yon would suffer a little 
afterwanls.’ 

‘ Surely you did not call that temper ?’ 

‘ O dear, no; 1 did not venture to call it any¬ 
thing. What did you Ciill it I’ 

‘ Righteous indignation,’ I calmly replied. 

‘ Righteous indignation! O indeed Then if 
I have cause to be angry with a person, it is 
rightcou.s indignation to attack his friend, and 
enforce my arguments by blows upon a piece of 
wood V 

‘You are worse than usual to-night; but come 
soon to see Mrs Tipper and Lilian,’ 1 send, smUiug. 

‘ Let us shake, hands upon that.’ 

I stood looking after him a moment, as he 
walked away in the twilight with the long, easy, 
swinging motion natural to one of a powerfully 
built frame. Moreover I knew that his mental 
power was at least in equal proportion to his 
physical strength, and had no fears as to Lilian’s 
happiness, by-and-by. The only drawback to her 
happiness would be the remembrance of past 
weakness, and that may not be the worst kind of 
drawback one could Jiave in the time of prosperity. 

As we sat that nieht by tlie open window, the 
May moon Hooding the lovely scene outside, rest¬ 
ing, as I jtersuaded myself, tenderly on my house 
by the hiU-side, nearly facing ns, from the other 
side of tlie village, we told each other that some 
people were not intended for a life of luxury and 
grandeur, and that we were of their kind; heartily 
agreeing that we were now in our proper sphere. 

Dear little Mrs Tipjier was a bright example 
of content and happiness. Never lisul I seen her 
at such advantage as at present. Energetic and 
cheerful, company manners packed away with 
her best dresses, she, was a happy little woman 
again, bustling about her small domain in a print- 
dress and large apron, and lindiug a new pleasure 
every ten minutes. Tliere was not even the draw¬ 
back of anxiety about Lilian in her mind. 

She had confided to me that she had never fdt 
quite satisfied with Arthur Traflord as a husband 
for her niece, though she had been afraid to trust 
to her own judgment in the matter, lest her want 
of ap]>reciatiou might arise from her ignorance of 
society and its ways. But she •quite shared my 
opinion as to the probability of Lilian’s getting 
healthily over her disappointment There was 
nothing to prevent her giving expression to her 
real sentiments about the change in her life, and 
Lilian had tlie pleasure of knowing that auntie 
at least could not be said to be suffering fros% 
reverses * 

‘ It does me real good to do it, my dear ; it docs 
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indeed! ’ she ejaculated, wlien I offered to wash, 
the tea-things for her. ‘It all comes so natural 
and handy^ apin. Little did I think, when I 
packed up these and a few other things and 
brought them to brother's unbeknown, that 1 
should have the pleasure of washing them again. 
1 couldn’t bear to sell them, because they were 
father’s present to me on my wedding-day, and 
nobody nas ever washed them but me. You 
wouldn’t believe how fond I came to be of this 
one with the little chij) in it, washing it every 
day for thirty years. John, he used to be sitting 
there by the fire with his pipe,’ she went on, 
pointing to a corner, and evidently seeing in her 
mind’s eye the old cottage home, ‘ and telling 
me how thin^ had been going on at the office 
in the day; and the news out of the papers— 
very fond of the papers, John was; and he 
had the reading of them wlien the gentlemen had 
done with them. And I standing here washing uj) 
the tea-thinp, and saying a woi^ now and then 
to shew him I was listening.—It all comes back so 
plain—doesn’t it ? ’ she aiUled, apostrophising the 
cup with tearful eyes. ‘ I can almost hear the 
cuckoo clock ticking against the wall.’ 

It was time to put in a word, which I did as 
gently as possible, and she was presently smiling 
cheerily again. 

‘ You mustn’t think I’m low-spirited, dear; no, 
indeed. There was nothing in those old times 
to make me sad ; and John's in heaven. All this 
only reminded me, you see.’ 

‘ I hope you will find Becky useful.’ 

‘ 'That I shall, dear ; she’s so handy and knows 
about things so much, more than you might e.x- 
pect. It would never have done to have a fine 
lady, afraid of spoiling her hands, for a servant 
here, you know.’ Stopping a moment to open the 
door and call out to Becky, at work in the little 
scuUeiy at the back : ‘ You won’t forget to order 
I the currants and candied peel for Ike cake to¬ 
morrow, Becky. It must nut be said wc hadn’t a 
bit of home-made cake when there’s diipjdng in 
the house. A good thing I thought of ordering tins; 
but that’s what I said to the youtig man ; leave 
it to me to know what is wanted in the kitchen.’ 

‘I won’t forget, ma’am,’ called out Becky in 
return. 

‘And, Becky’—trotting to the door again— 

‘ there’s bedroom candles and soap to be thought 
of when the grocer comes in the morning. There 
would be no sense in having to send into the town 
when we could have it all brought. Don’t forget 
to look at the little slate, if I’m up-stairs, to see if 
there’s anything else wanted.’ 

And so on, and so on, until Lilian and I at last 
got her up to her bedroom, fairly tired out, but 
as happy as a queen. 

I was Tcjoired to see how much good it did 
LUiau to find that the dear little woma7i took so 
kindly to cottage ways. 

‘ How much worse tilings might have been, 
Mary. How thankful I ought to be ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; I think you ought, dearie.’ 

She and 1 stood for a few moments at my bed- 
Toom window, gazing at the peaceful scene with- 
out.^^'[,,joom, as they already called it, was at 
the of the cotlage ; and the window com- 
•mand^d a 'Vww of the >v(iods on the one side, and 
the beautiful open country on the other. But we 
tacitly agrcid to avoid sentiment; we were not 


strong enough for that yet We just let the out¬ 
side peace and quiet steal into our hearts, as we 
stood there together for a few minutes, my arm 
about her, and her cheek resting ou my shoulder, 
and then bade each other good-night without any 
demonstration. 


THREE WONDERFUL RAILWAYS. 

The ‘Three Wonderful Railways’ which we pio- 
pose to notice ore the Brenner, the Semmering, 
and the Rigi lines. 

The Brenner line, which lies between Innsbruck 
and Botzen, and constitutes a portion of the rail¬ 
way connecting Bavaria and Italy, idthough it 
posses through tunnel after tunnel, until the weary 
traveller is prone to abandon all hope of obtaining 
any view of the scenery, nevertheless is not con¬ 
tent with getting through the pass, but proudly 
mounts to the top and passes over the summit 
level before beginning the descent. The pass is a 
low one, indeed one of the lowest over the main 
Alps; but then it must be borne in mind that this 
‘low’ Alpine pass is four thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five feet high; no mean altitude for a 
railway. Neither is it merely for its height that 
the writer is induced to describe it, nor for its 
pretty scenery (it can scarcely be called grand), 
but for the extraordinary engineering difliculties 
which the making of the line presented, and which 
have boon so ably and ingeniously overcome. 
Some of the more ordinary difficulties of the dis¬ 
trict traversed by the line may be gathered from 
the fact that the ascent from Innsbruck involves no 
fewer tlian thirteen tuimcls, while in the descent 
there are ten. The line, clinging to the side of 
the mountain, has to penetrate projecting rocks 
so i'requently that it strongly rosembles, except in 
the lovely peeps obtained in the momentary inter¬ 
vals, the Metropolitan District Railway; which 
is dignified by the name of the ‘ Daylight Route,’ 
because it is not always underground. In its course 
up the valley the radway ou one side sometimes 
rises above the level of the carriage-road on the 
other, sometimes finds itself considerably below it. 
In climbing tlie ]xiss, tlic rail of course never ceases 
to ascend; while the more humble road bows to the 
obstacles it encounters, and rises and falls accord¬ 
ing to tlie nature of the ground. At last, Nature 
seems determined to put a stop to the encroach¬ 
ments of steam, and the railroad finds itself directly 
facing a lateral valley, the bottom of which lies far 
below it. 

Now how to get over this valley and pursue the 
direct course up the main valley, seems a problem. 
The road would descend to mount again ; not so 
the rail. The difficulty and its solution may be 
well realised by imagining a railway cut in the face 
of a long row of houses (which must be supposed 
to represent one side of the main valley). This 
railway, starting from one end of the row at the 
basement level, gradually rises, iu order to pass 
over the roofs (that is, the head of the pass) of 
another row of houses at right angles to and at the 
end of the first row. In its course it encounters a 
side-street (the lateral valley) with no outlet at the 
other end, and which is too broad to be spanned 
with a bridge. Now the line at this point has 
reached the second floor; and to get to the opposite 
houses and pursue its course, it turns a sharp 
corner, runs along one side of the blind street. 
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crosses it at the farther or blind end hj merely m some important points. Among these differ' 
clinging still to the houses, retorns along the other ences is the fact, that whereas the Brenner line 
side, rounds the comer into the main street, and actually surmounts the pass, the Semmering^ on 
resumes its course. Baring tliia detour the ascent reaching a height of two thousand eight hundred 
has been continued uninterruptedly, so that on the and ninety-three feet, or about four hundred feet 
return of the line to the desired opposite comer it short of the summit, suddenly, as if tired of ao 
has mounted to the third floor. Applying this much climbing, plunges into the ground, and only 
illustration, the reader will perceive the ingenious emeiges again nearly a mile off, and on the other 
yet simple solution of the difficulty. side of the pass, which it then proceeds to descend. 

The effect on reaching the first comer of the It is thus that it may be said to have beeu the 
lateral valley is most remarkable. The line is prototype of its great successor, the Mont Cenis, 
seen at the opposite corner far above the traveller’s The Semmering further differs from the Brenner 
liead entering a tunnel; and how he is going to get in what may perhaps be considered its most 
there is a puzzle which he hardly solves before he remarkable feature—namely, its viaducts. For 
finds himself on the spot looking down on the while the latter avoids many a yawning abyss by 
corner he has just left, wondering how ho ever some ingenious curve, the former seems almost to 
came from there. seek the opportunity for a magnificent display of 

But even this striking instance of engineering span. Tliese viaducts occur frequently, being as 
triumphs is eclipsed by a portion of the line on many as fifteen in number; and in many instamces 
the other side of the pass. Pursuing the direction are formed of a double row of arches, one standing 
lie has already come, the traveller has slopped in on the other in the manner sometimes adopted by 
tbe descent at Schelleberg, a small station perched the Eomans in the construction of their aqueducts, 
at an enormous height above an expansive valley. To realise the grandeur of these viaducts, they 
when he perceives a village five hundred feet should not be seen merely from a train, but the 
almost perpendicularly Mow him, which he is traveller should contrive to view them from below, 
informed is the next station. It would not take The finest is over the Ealte Biuiie, and consists of 
long to roach this village (Qosseusass) in a lift, five arches below and ten above. The line also in 
but in a train he has to run far past it, always places requires to be protected from avalanches of 
descending, then turn completely round, and run stone or of snow, and this is effected by means of 
back again in the direction he has come from, but covered gallerias, such a.s may be seen on so many 
now on a level with Gossensass. But at the point Alpine roads. 'The tunnels too are as numerous os 
where this evolution has to be made occurs another the viaducts. In fact the train no sooner emerges 
lateral valley, much longer than the first alluded from a tunnel than it finds itself skimming over a 
to : and this time one which it is not desired to viaduct, only to plunge once more into a tunnel or 
cross, as Oossensas.s lies as it were on the basement a gallery. The device for crossing a lateral valley 
of the house on the third floor of wliich is Sehclle- described above in the case of the Brenner is also 
berg. The train proweds, therefore, to turn the resorted to here, and need not be furtlier alluded 
corner into the side-street as before ; but without to. 

jjursuing the street to its end, it suddenly dives Tbe proportionate cost of the Semmering rail- 
iuto one of the houses, niakes a complete circuit wa}' was more than double that of the Brenner, 
of its interior, and emerges in the oj)j(!)ditc clirec- being about sixty thousand pounds per mile, 
tion; returning to tlie corner whence it started by This may he accounted for partly by the fact, that 
means of the same houses, but ou a lower floor, the former was constructed and opened thirteen 
The appearance of this engineering feat is tpiite years prior to the latter; hy whicli the latter was 
bewildering; and after tunnelling into the hill on enabled to reap the benefit of the ei^ueeriug 
the sharp curve, and then finding himself proceed- experience acquired in the progress of its ptede- 
iiig back towards the place he has just come from, cessor. But the chief cause of this enormous 
the U'aveller experiences a difficulty in believing dilference in the cost of construction lies in the 
that the lino parallel with him, but almost over difl’erent modes adopted for overcoming obstacles ; 
his head, is the one he has just been passing over, and the vast viaducts of the Semmering entailed 
Shortly after Gossensass has been left hehiiid, the an expense which was wisely and ingeniously 
train passes close under and almost into the avoided in the construction of the Brenner, 
gigantic and formidable-looking fort of Franzens- The gradients, os may be supposed, are very steep 
I'este ; and then after a few more tunnels, gradu- on both these railways, and the rate of speed not 
ally leaves the Ahjs behind, and descends by great. On the Semmering a long train has to he 
Botzcii into the Imlian plains with all their divided into two or three portions, to enable it to 
luxuriant foliage. It should be added that the surmount these steep slopes, which frequently are 
Brenner line was completed in the year 1867, and as rapid as one in forty, even on the viaducts and 
that its numerous engineering difficulties entailed in the tunnels. The reader has only to notice the 
an average cost of about twenty-eight thousand numbers on the gradient indicators by the side of 
pounds per mile. an Englisli railway, to be able to judge what an 

The Semmering lino, which lies south of incline of one in forty is like. 

Vienna, on the way thence to Trieste, and which. But if one in forty seems steep, what shall be 
until the completion of the Brenner, was unique said of one in four, which is the gradient of a large 
in the boldness of its conception and execution, part of the Rigi railway ? No doubt the ascent of 
as also for the height to which it attained, is the Rigi has come to be regarded much as .the 
now eclipsed as to altitude in more than one in- Londoner regards the ascent of Primrose Hill; 
stance ; but as a magnificent engineering achieve- though in the latter case the hardy traveller has to 
ment it can hold its own against any railway use the means of locomotion with wliich Nature 
at present constructed. While resembling the lias provided him in order to reach the spmmiti: 
Brenner in many porticulara, it dilfers’ from it while in the former he merely seats himself iu a 
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railway carriage at the base of the mountain, and 
is deposited without the smallest exertion on his 
part at or nearly at the top. 

Steam here, as elsewhere, has almost entirely 
superseded the old means of travel. But as if 
it were not a sufficiently stupendous undertaking 
to have one railway to the top of a mountain, 
two have here been constructed, one having 
its base at Art on the Lake of Zug, the other 
at Vitznau on the Lake of Lucerne. Taking 
the latter, which tvas first accomplished, the 
height to be scaled is four thousaud four hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two feet from the level of the 
Lake of Lucerne, the total altitude of the moun¬ 
tain being five thousand nine hundred and five 
feet above the level of the sea. Of this four 
thousand four hundred and seventy-two feet, the 
rail accomplishes all but one hundred feet or so. 
To do this, a^ excessively steep gradient must be 
constantly maintained, os the formation of the 
mountain does not admit of wide sweeps, detours, 
or zigzags; but the course pursued is round the 
shoulder, then along the ridge which communi¬ 
cates with the topmost heights, and finally up 
those heights themselves, a distance of not more 
than eight miles. It is thus that a gradient of one 
in four becomes a necessity. Let the reader mark 
out a distance of four feet, and at one end place a 
foot-rule perpendicularly. A line drawn from one 
end of this distance to the top of the rule at tiie 
other end will indicate the gradient of one in four. 
It is a steeper incline than horses and carriages are 
expected to surmount, yet trains pass up and down 
constantly without difficulty, and it is confidently 
asserted, without more danger than on ordinary 
lines. The rate of speed is of course not high, one 
hour twenty minute.s being occupied in the ascent, 
and a slightly less time in the descent. 

The construction of tl)e train is remarkable. It 
consists of an engine with small tender and but 
one carriage. An ordinary locomotive would be 
powerless on such sleep gradients, therefore one of 
peculiar constructiou is used, which is of itself an 
extraordinary object. On level ground it ajjpears 
as if it had completely broken down and lost two 
of its wheels. This arises from the fact tliat, being 
expressly intended to work on an incline, it is built 
in such a way as to compensate for the incline and 
maintain the boiler in a vertical position. This 
boiler in appearance resembles nothing so much 
as a large beer bottle standing upright when the 
train is ascending or descending, but very much 
out of the perpendicular when on level ground. 
The small tender is of course constructed so as to 
have its floor level when on the incline. Its sides 
are of w’ire-work, and are made thus with the 
object of reducing tlie weight as much as possible; 
an object which is also cairied out both in the 
engine and in the carriage, which are as light as 
they can be made, it not being necessary to prevent 
the wheels jundping from the rails by the pressure 
of great weight as on ordinary lines, where a high 
rate of speed is attained. This tender, in addition 
to its usual functions, performs the office of carrying 
Burolua passengers on an emergency. 

The carriage is an open car, rather resembling a 
bl6ck of low pews taken from a church, placed on 
wheels and surmounted by an awning, with curtains 
to let down at the sides, as a protection against the 
heathen The seats, which are nine in number, 
and accommodate six persons each, all face one 


way—namely,.downhill; and a fixed footstool serves 
to keep the passengers from sliding off their seats. 
Contrary to the usual order, the carriage ou this 
line precedes the locomotive in the ascent, and is 
pushed instead of being pulled up the incline. In 
the descent the locomotive takes the first -place, 
and exercises merely a retarding force. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the two portions of the train 
ore necessarily in close connection when in motion, 
and for this reason, as well as for purposes of 
safety, coujilings ore dispensed with. ^ Each por¬ 
tion is provided with its own brake-power, so that 
in the event of the engine getting beyond control, 
the carriage can be stopped and rendered entirely 
independent, since it is not coupled to the engine. 
The brake is of course of a totally different kind 
from that in ordinary use, which would be of no 
service whatever ou such inclines, as the wheels, 
even if the brake were so powerful as to stop their 
revolntioii, would slide down the hill by the mere 
force of gravity. Here, however, the brake con¬ 
sists in an ingenious adaptation of the meaus 
which are employed in driving the engine. 

The roadway is laid with three rails, the outer 
ones being of the usual kind, while the central one 
is a long-toothed rack, of which the teeth arc 
perpendicular. Into this rack fit the teeth of the 
pinion.s or cogged-wheels with which both engine 
and carriage are provhled. Now it is apparent 
that if these wheels are put in motion they will 
pull the train along the rack ; and if sto])ped and 
held firmly in one position, they will prevent any 
onward niution by the mere clinching of the teeth, 
to u.se a common expression. One of the cogged- 
wheels, then, which are attached to the engine 
is the driving-wheel, and forms the special means 
of locomotion, while the other cogged-wheels of 
course merely revolve without exercising any 
traction. But immediately a halt is reijuired, all 
the.>e wheels become of etpial importance, and 
supply a priuupt and most efficient brake, since 
directly tliey are locked, the train is brought to a 
stiuid-still, and held as in a vice even on the 
steepest incline.s. Other brake-power Is also 
a])plicil; but this would seem to be llie cfticient 
meaus of control in case of accident. 

It will be .seen, therefore, that the danger of the 
train running away is carefully provided against; 
and no less care has been bestowed ou the means 
for preventing the train leaving the rails, a danger 
fully ixs alarming .as the other on a line which, for 
the greater pjirt of its course, runs on the brink of 
a fearful precipice. Along each aide of the central 
or rack rail, which is raised some indies from the 
ground, runs a projecting edge; and the engine 
and carriage are provided with two strong rods, 
the eud.s of whicli arc bent in snch a manner as to 
pass under these projections. A.ny jerk or jump 
of the train, therefore, would be resisted by the 
pressure of these bent ends against the under 
surface of the projections. 

It is not witliin the province of this paper to 
speak of the hotels which form such huge excres¬ 
cences on the mountains’ sides and top (by no 
means an improvement on nature), or to allnde to 
the hundreds of tourists who daily swarm in these 
hotels, or to the hundreds of others who take the 
journey for the sake of a ‘ new sensation.’ It i^y, 
however, be mentioned that from one of the stations 
(lligi Staffel) runs a branch-line which communi¬ 
cates with the Bigi Scheideck, where is situated 
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one of the l^est of the hotels; and that the line 
&OU 1 Alt joins the Vitznau line near the summit 
It vUl thus be seen that the Eigi is traversed in 
all directions by railways; and according to the 
opinion of an intelligent Swiss with whom the 
writer conversed, these railways owe their origin 
to the fact that the Germans, who have now 
become such a travelling nation, will not penetrate 
in any numbers where Qiey cannot travel by horse, 
by carriage, or by steam ; and he further indicated 
hiB opinion of Giermans by adding, that no doubt 
ere long, a lift would be constructed to work up 
and down the perpendicular lace of the Matter¬ 
horn for their.benent. Who shall say that such a 
thing is impossible ? 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I.—SUNSHINE. 

CHAPTEK VII.—ISAAC 13 TOOCHEP. 

Isaac allowed a few days to elapse before he paid 
his promised visit; and then one evening, after 
an early chop, he sallied forth in search of the 
address on Miss Faithful’s card. No. 61 New AVest 
Eoad, Holloway. He found the house without 
much diiTiculty; and a snug little house it was. 
His three friends were at home, and appeared 
very pleased to see him; that is to say, the tw'o 
younger members of the party appeared i)leased, 
the elder lady being in a more or l<;ss somnolent 
state in the arm-chair, and to some extent uncon¬ 
scious of his jiresencc. The first greetings and the 
general remarks upon the weather being ended, 
Herbert proposed some music. Angola turned to 
their visitor, and asked him his favourite songs. 
If she had asked him Lis favourite Greek plays, 
poor Isaac could hardly have been more non¬ 
plussed. He was not much assisted either by the 
cursory examination he gave a music-case con¬ 
taining a number of her songs, wliich slio con¬ 
siderately handed to him; so he was fain to 
acknowledge that he did not know any tunes for 
certain, except a few hymns he had heard iii 
church, Ood Save the Qw.en, and a few popular 
melodies he had heard the boys whistle in the 
streets. So Herbert came to the rescue, and ])icked 
out one or two of his favourites for her to sing. 
She did so; and then Isaac’s mind, which had to 
a great extent resumed its original state of reserve, 
reopened again to the genial sunshine of her 
manner and the beauty of her voice; for there 
was something irresistible to him in this singing 
of hers; he could not account fur it even to 
himself; but it w'as the ‘ open sesame’ to his heart 
and confidence. 

She sang several songs and a couple of duets 
with her brother; and then, os the evening closed 
in, the three sat at the open window chatting— 
Miss Faithful meanwhile being peacefully asleep 
in her chair. Isaac, under the influence of the 
spell, experienced a nearer approach to delight 
than he had ever done before, and quite unbosomed 
himself to his new friends. He gave them an 
account of his parentage, Af his home, or rather 
lodging, at Dambourne End, of his cottages and 
gaideU'ground, and of bis resources and prospects 


generally. They listened with evident interest, 
and with a few judicious questions, obtained the 
complete biography of their visitor. 

At length the gas was lighted, supper was 
brought in, and aunt aroused from her doze. 
After the meal, Angela went up-stairs with her, 
and Isaac and Herbert were left to themselves. 
But there was not much to be got from the former 
in the way of conversation, now the spell was 
removed; and as be was in the habit of retiring 
to bed e<Trly (to save lights), and os he bad par¬ 
taken of an unaccustomed meal in the form of 
supper, he soon grew very drowsy, so arose to 
say good-night. Herbert called his sister down¬ 
stairs to go through this salutation, and said he 
would aocomp.any Isaac on his walk to the coffee¬ 
house and smoke his cigar by the way. At 
parting, he said he should look Isaac up one 
evening, and if agreeable to him, they would go 
together to some place of amusement. But in the 
meantime he was to stand upon no ceremony, but 
to come and see them whenever be would. 


CHAPTEB VIU.—THE LEAP. 

About a week after Isaac had paid his first viat 
to New West Road, be was one evening finishing j 
his solitary meal, when Mr Herbert F.-uthful was 
announced. ‘ I am come to take you back with me,’ 
he .said, ‘ for Angela has threatened me with an 
evening to myseU’, as she is very busy trying on a 
dress for a ball to which we are going; and I can’t 
stand loneliness if you can ; so come with me, and 
wc ’ll have a cig.sr together.’ 

‘ I will go with you,’ said Isaac; ‘ but I cannot 
smoke ; I never tried.’ 

So in a few minutes they were on their way to 
Miss Faithful’s hou.se, and the conversation turned 
on the coming ball. 

‘ I quite imagine it will be riither a showy affair,’ 
said Herbert; ‘ and I more than half suspect that it 
is arranged for a special purpose. It is given by a 
Mrs Ashton, an old friend of my mother, and her 
son is an old sweetheart of Angela. He has never 
propo.sed exactly, as lie was considered too young; 
but this ball is to be given on his birthday, and I 
expect Angela will come home an engaged girl. 

‘ She is a dear girl,’ he continued with a sigh; 
‘but it is only reasonable that she should be 
getting married before long.’ 

Isaac’s heart gave a great bound, but he an¬ 
swered nothing. Ilis companion was silent also 
alter this, and in a few minutes they reached his 
aunt’s liousc. 

To her brother’s apparent surprise, Angela was ! 
in the hall to welcome them. ‘ It is all very fine, 
Master Herbert,’ she said, ‘for you to run off as 
BOOH as I promise you an evening to yourself down- 
staii-s ; but do not^ think you are to monopolise Mr 
Webb’s company.’ 

‘ But how about the dress ? ’ asked Herbert. 

‘ Oh, that did not take long, for it fits beautifully. 
But somehow or other 1 do not care so much about 
the ball as I did.’ 

‘ Well, I like that! ’ said Herbert. ‘Perhaps you 
are afraid you will have to sit down a good part of 
the evening, for want of a partner. If you are 
asked to be any one’s partner, be careful to ascer¬ 
tain that it is lor the dance o»ily, and not for any- , 
thing beyond that.' * 

‘ Be quiet, Herbert, do,’ said his sister, colouring. 
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‘Don’t be angiy, dear, for a little fraternal solici¬ 
tude. But come, suppose you give us a rehearsal 
of the songs you intend to sing. Mind there is 
nothing about love in them.’ 

‘Herbert, you are incorrigible; you don’t deserve 
a song.—What do you think, Mr Webb ? ’ 

Mr Webb coughed, coloured, stammered, and 
finally said he ‘ hoped she’d sing one.’ 

‘W«^ it would be a shame to punish the inno¬ 
cent with the guilty, so I consent; but you must 
stop your ears, Herbert.’ With these words, Angela 
lookM out one or two songs, opened the piano, 
and once again wove the spell around Isaac’s mind 
and heart; so much so, that though he was not 
of a jealous nature, lie yet could not boar the 
thought that she would sing these same songs, and 
captivate the ear of the man who would -in all 
probability ask her to be his wife. No ; the idea 
was horrible ^ and as be listened, and the spell 
wrought its power around him and within him, 
his heart throbbed bolder and bolder, and he 
resolved to make a rush and forestall hia hopeful 
rival. Yes; he would olfer his cottages, his 
garden-ground, and his heart; and would not, 
moreover, risk his chance by waiting until this 
hateful ball was over. If he did, it would be lost. 
And why risk any delay 1 No; he would not; 
80 determined be would act that very evening. 

But would he be successful ? He would have 
felt but little doubt had there been no rival, or 
only a weak one, to forestall; and even as it 
was, he did not consider his case was bad, much 
less desperate. It was scarcely likely that Angela 
would throw away a certain chance for an uneiTlaiu 
one, especially when that chance was Isaac Webb— 
a deep shrewd young fellow', and backed moreover 
by the cottages and garden-ground. So when the 
evening had worn itself away, and it was time for 
him to take his departure, Isaac requested Herbert 
to walk part of the way home with him, as he had 
something he w'anted to say to him. 

‘Do you think,’he asked Herbert, when they 
were on the road, ‘that your sister has made up ; 
her mind to accept Mr Ashton i 

‘ I do not know that he will ask her,’ Herbert | 
answered; ‘ but if he were to do so, I had no doubt j 
she would until just lately; but now I am nut quite 
so sure about it. But excuse me; why do you ask 
such a question?’ 

‘ Because,’ returned Isaac, ‘ I—I have been 
thinking of taking a wife, and—well, I—I think 
I should like to have h«r.’ 

‘ Well, you do astonish me,’ said Herbert. ‘ And 
yet,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘perhaps I can 
now account for my doubt as to her affection for 
young Ashton. But you had better ask her point- 
blank whether she will have you ; that is, if you 
have really made up your mind about it.’ 

‘That is just what I want you to do,’ excMmcd 
Isaac. ‘ I want you to ask her for me.’ 

‘ Excuse me, my dear fellow; but it is rather a 
delicate subject for me—her brother—to put before 
her’- 

_‘So much the better,’ interrupted Isaac. ‘It 
will come better from you, and with more weight 
than from me.’ 

‘But people would say directly that I had some¬ 
how caused you to do it.’ 

^ ‘People need not know anything at all about 
it,' answered Isaac. 

• ‘But you have known her such a little while,’ 


made up my mind enough, and I would rather you 
ask her thou me. I should not know quite what 
to say.’ 

‘ You would know quite as well os I. However, 
anything for the dear girl’s happiness ; and since 
you will have it so, I will do it But when would 
you like me to ask her ? ’ 

‘ Oh, as soon os you con,’ said the aniorous Isaac. 

‘ A^ery well. Then if there’s a chance to-morrow, 
I will see about it, aud will let you know the 
result.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said lame, much relieved. So they 
shook hands and parted. 

The love-sick youth was in a considerable state 
of excitement all the night long ; he tossed about 
on liis bed, and wondered why the traffiic outside 
made so much more noise than usuak At last 
he I'ell asleep, and dreamed of Angela—and her 
expectations. The following morning, contrary to 
his usual habit, lie was very late at breakfast; 
and when he Inul finished, had no inclination for 
his customary stroll tlirough the streets, but sat 
iu his room reading, or attempting to read, two 
very old newspapers and a playbill. To pass 
tlie time, he hod his dinner in the middle of the 
day, and afterwards dropped olf to sleep—an 
unusual proceeding, donbtleas caused by his dis¬ 
turbed night. He was aroused about six o’clock 
by his landlady entering the room. 

‘ A note for you, sir. The lad said there was no 
answer.’ 

It was from Herbert, and'contained the grati¬ 
fying announcement that he had executed Isaac’s 
commission, and that his sister, ‘much surprised 
and flattered by Mr Webb’s sentiments, could 
assure him that they were entirely reciprocated by 
her, and that she would endeavour to make herself 
worthy of his choice. Would he be so kind as to 
postpone a visit for a day or two, that she might 
in some degree recover herself from the flutter of 
her surjtrise, and be able to receive him as she 
would wish ? ’ 

Bravo, Isaac! You are a deep dog ; aud your 
life and your schemes seem flooded with sunshine. 


PAET IL—CLOUD. 

CHAITEU I.—THE SUN IS BLKIHTLT OBSCUKED. 

Mr Herbert Faithful in his letter to Isaac had 
requested him to postpone a visit to his sister for 
a lew days, in order that she might recover hetsedf 
from the excitement hia proposa' had occasioned. 
This may have been partly the truth ; but the real 
fact was that Herbert wished to satisfy himself 
that Isaac’s account o’f himself was a truthful one, 
before he and Angela met for the ratification of 
their engagement. So he took this opportunity 
to make a hurried visit to Dambourne; and by 
the brief but well-directed inquiries he made there, 
was enabled to arrive at tbe conclusion that Isaac’s 
version of himself and of his circumstances was 
a correct one. Having thus done his duty os a 
prudent brother, Herbert sent, os soon as possible 
after his return, an invitation to Isaac to visit 
New West Hood. * 

Angela had apparently made good use of the 
interval to recover herself from ‘ the flatter of her 
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Buiprin.’^ At all events she shewed very few 
traces of it when Isaac was, for the first time since 
their engagement, announced. Not that she ap¬ 
peared unduly unconsdous of the new relations 
oetween them; hut she carried off all the con¬ 
straint and stiffness of manner that were natural 
under the circumstances, by that unaffected and 
lady-Uke Belf-possession w^ch formed one of her 
mort striking characteristics, and which at once 
put her too self-conscious lover at his ease. That 
young man was indeed in such a imngled state of 
nervousness and excitement, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether he would have ventured to refer 
to the happy position she had granted him, but 
from her meeting him half-way, as it were; for 
the idea was implied by her manner that there 
was no need of constraint on his part, for that 
they met on equal terms, and that she could not 
but be gratified by bis having bestowed upon her 
his regard. Such, at least was the light in which 
Isaac regarded Angela’s manner towards him on 
this their first meeting as lovers, and it had the 
effect, as has been stated, of putting him at his ease. 

Her brother kindly assisted at this consumma¬ 
tion ; for he welcomed Isaac with a frank kindness 
that mode the latter consider him, next to himself, 
the best fellow in the world. 

The only member of the family who remained 
as before was the aunt. Her deafness, poor soul, 
had, quite suddenly, much increased, and her 
general faculties had, in proportion apparently, 
decreased, so that she had become a complete 
nonentity, and her slate and pencil had uU but 
retired on a handsome competence of illegible 
scrawls. 

After half an hour’s general conversation, Ilcr- 
bert pleaded an engagement, and the lovers w'ere 
(putting Miss Faithful out of the question) left to 
themselves. 

‘1 was so pleased with your brother’s letter,’ 
said Isaac. ‘ I thought, somehow, that my regard 
and admiration for you were retuj ned.’ 

This was not ciuite what he intended to say; 
but the part of llio ardent lover was so new to him 
that he could not all at once settle down into it 

‘ Indeed,’ Angela replied, ‘ Herbert’s letter could 
give but little idea of my surprise and—well, I 
suppose I need not mind saying it now—gratifica¬ 
tion. Hut I cannot imagine what you have seen 
in me in so short a time, to have caused you to 
make such a proposal as you have.’ AVhethcr 
she intended it or not, Angela could not have 
gone more directly to that most sensitive and 
vulnerable portion of Isaac’s temperament, his 
self-esteem. He received her rejdy as a well- 
merited compliment, but be had not the grace to 
return it. 

‘ I don’t exactly know myself,’ was his curt 
rejoinder. ‘Don’t you think,’ he continued after 
a pause, ‘ that we may as well be geltin" married 
pretty soon ! I want to be going back to look 
after the cottages, and it will come so expensive 
to bo going backwards and forwards; and I have 
never been used to writing many letters.’ 

‘Oh, you must talk to Herbert about that. 
When ho thinks it right for us to be married, I 
shall be ready.’ 

It must bo confessed that this was a very 
practical way of looking at the matter on this the 
first evening of their engagement; but Isaac looked 
on the whole subject of matrimony and its attend¬ 


ant evils, courtship indnded, in a very practical 
and business-like manner. Sadi, then, was the 
opening conversation of these lovers, and it crew 
no wanner as it proceeded. After a short fime, 
Angela went to the piano and sang several songs, 
to Isaac’s great delight The spell was 
woven around him; and when Herbert returned 
home, onr hero could have been guided anywhere 
by him or his sister, had either of them been 
disposed to do so. 

One circumstance in connection with his en¬ 
gagement was a slight satisfaction to Isaac: be 
would be often visiting at Miss Faithful's house 
and partaking of her hospitality; so that he would 
then be able to live more economically at his 
coffee-shop. Even this, however, would not balance 
the amount of the expense of his absenee from 
home ; so, after mature consideration, he arrived 
at the conclusion that an early marriage was 
desirable; for he dreaded the season of courfcsh'p, 
and wanted to get the matter closed. So he 
decided still to remain in London for the present, 
and take an early opportunity to urge his views 
with Herbert. 

It did not occur to Isaac that there was any¬ 
thing to cause delay. Surely a respectable young 
woman could be married at any time, and he did 
not know of any law preventing them being 
married to-morrow if they chose. He did not 
desire, it is true, anything quite so speedy as that, 
but he considered that say three weeks or a mouth 
ought to be sufficient for aU preparation. But the 
mention of some such sentiments as these to 
Herbert received from him a very decided check. 

‘ Why,’ said he, laughing, ‘ apart from everything 
else, you and Angela have not even decided where 
you intend to live. It will take you a month to 
do that, let alone the furnishing.’ 

‘We shall live at Dambonrne End of course,’ 
said Isaac ; ‘ and my lodgings are quite large 
enough for two jieoplc, or can easily be made so.’ 

‘ Seriously,’ returned Herbert, ‘ that is quite out 
of the question ; for if Angela agreed to it, I tell 
you candidly I would not; for she has always 
been accustomed to a comfortable home, and you 
are well enough off between you to have one when 
you are married. And between you and me, I do 
not think a litde country place, such as you 
have described Dambonrne End to be, is quite a 
suitable place to which to take a young wife who 
has spent the greater part of her life in London, 
and has until lately mixed a good bit in society. 
Not that she wants to do so again, or to run into 
extravagance; but to take b.er away from all her 
friends and associations, at all events just at first, 
and for no particular reason, would not be quite 
the thing, I fancy. I don’t want to throw c61d- 
watcr on your i)lans, old fellow,’ he continued, 
laying his hand on Isaac’s arm, ‘ or to seem in any 
way to dictate; but just think over what I have 
said, and 1 think you.will see the force of it’ 

Isiuic was too much astonished at the idea 
Herbert had broached to make any reply to it, so 
took liis leave. 

CHAl'TEH ir.—BHADOWB DEEPEN. 

Our hero’s cogitations on his way home were cut 
short on bis arrival by a letter which was waiting 
for him from tlie old schoolfellow to whom die ban 
I confided the care of his estate at Dambourife. 
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This letter was calculated to give him some un- pence to hem how yon talk. And that brings me 
easiness. It was as follows : to the subject I wont to speak to you Eioout. 

»» _ T j •! • 11 .• Angela has an objection to live at your little 

Mv DEAR Sir I a™ irfraid there is seraething country place, though not so great an ohjection as 
not quite right a^ut the stranger who took i have to her doing so. And there is no need for 
your lodgings at Mrs Clappen’s or else alwut ^rone your lives away down there; come 

the teMiite of your cottages, or both ; for when ( yourselves. You ray you 

I went to ooUect the rents according to your hundreci and fifty a year. Well, 

wish, a week or two dtcr you went away, the 

on her marriage will come into three 
^ple in the cottages all laughed at me; and when ^ thereabouts ; and she 

I went agam a few days ago, they threatened pr„hably have a little more whenever any- 
the pump. The rcraqn that I thing happens to aunt. Tlie former income she 
soteetlung to do hdierits from mother’s family, and it is to accumu- 
with It IS ^at I have seen him go into some of the until she is married, or .if single, iintU she 
cotti^es at different times; but when I asked his thirty-five-now twelve years 

landlady what he did there, she said she believed u„til one or othei- of these events happen 
he went giving away tracts But this morning she touch a penny of it This puts her in 

came to me in a great stete of excitement saying and nnconifortablo position; be- 

two strange mcnwer^atching her house, and that ,a„,/tj}ougli father left us enough to live upon, 
her lodger had not out of his room all the ^ wliatcver prepara- 

mormng, and had iiot h^ his brrakiast, and alto- you must make 

gether she thought there must bo something on trii.t of what I toll you.’ 
wrong. I went back with her and knocked at his Isaac;‘pr.av do not think-either 

door. As he did not answer, and as the door was *u« 4 ^ t > 

, 1 ji 4.1 • • 1 T u 1 * 1 . 1 A. av 01 you—that 1 have not coniidence in you. 

locked on the inside, I br(.»ke it open ; but the ♦ u;«.i > 

1.1, _‘^bat is__veiy^ kind and generous of you. 


stranger had gone-probably throiigd. the b-k ^ 

wndow ^ down by the water-hiil. Your box Circumstances 1 have told yon, to test 

18 in the room, and I find it ib unlocked As I do ^^at confidence. Now what wc propose is this,' 
notknowwhat youmayhave left mit,Iwnteto .ontinned : ‘Angel a seems to have a great 

loT WT/VM Irvirtw nivriiir vr _V/»iiv»lj rimlvr _ . . _0 . _ _ . 


let you know about it.-Youra traly neighbourhood of Loudon, 

I'R' Eiiick JO^ES. -j- suitable house and furnish 

Here was a pretty state of things. This lodger and have it ready in three months from this 

had most likely broken open Isaac’s box and time, she will be ready by then to be married, 
abstracted what things of value it contained. But it has occurred to us that as you are not 
Fortunately there was not very much—only about very well .acquainted with London, it may save 
forty pounds in gold and .some title-deeds. He you some trouble and expense (supposing you 
reflected what he should do. Perhaps he ought to ! agree to our proposition) if yon like to leave it 
go down to Danibounio End at once, but he did ' to us to fi.v on the loc,ility and find a house; 
not see what good he could do if Ik; went; so he ' more c.opeci.illy a.s I liavi* many friends in dilferent 
decided to wait until the following day, anil let jiarts of London. Pjutifyou prefer to act on your 
Angela know about it. Accordingly, the next, own account, pra}' do not hesitate to s.ay so.’ 
morning he starte<l off to New M'est Uoad, and i Isaac sat and weighed the matter in his mind, 
informed Angela .and her brother of lii-, ill news. ' Certainly Angela’s income was considcraldy more 
It did not, however, make the irnpveS'.ion upon ; than he had any idea of, so he need not be so 
them that Isaac expected ; for they made light of! very jAnching. On the other hand, ho did not 
it, and raid that if his loss were no more than ; much relisli the idea of a lavish expenditure over 
forty pounds, t)mt was of no very great con.-e- a liouse and furniture. And yet if Angela would 
quence. Tliey did not know that any amount of not live at Dambourne End, it did not inatter 
money, however small, was of consequence to Isiac. ivhcro they lived, so far .o-s he was concerned. 

‘I’ll tell you what,’ cried Herbert; ‘if you will Ami again there rose up the tlirce. hundred and 
wait until to-morrow, Angela and I will go down j fifty a ye.ar, and more expectations ! Mucli better 
with you.—Mrs Glubbs will come in and look • than he had expected to do in any matrimonial 
after aunt, Angela.' speculation he had ever contcmpl.atcd. In addi- 

Isaac hailed the proposition with joy ; for ho ! tion to these i-casons he was by no means oUstinate 
had already grown to have great confidence in I in disposition, and yielded easily to any one in 
Herbert and his knowledge of the world—indee<l i whom he had confidence, and who, as the term 
he considered it hut little inferior to his own—and I goes, ‘ got llie right side of him.’ Angela and 
he thought that if there were much wrong down her brother had contrived to do this. S.a after a 
at Damboiimc, their united experience and sagacity few minutes’ thought, Isaac agreed to Herbert’s 
would in all probability speedily set it right, proposal, with one amendment: that if the house 

I ‘ And now, old fellow, I want a chat with you were ready in time, the marriage should take place 
for an hour, if you can spare the time,’ said in two months instead of three. 

Herbert; and as Angela at tiiat moment left the ‘And,’ said l.saac, when this was agreed to, ‘on 
room, he continued: ‘ I want to speak to you on condition that you make all the necessary prepara- 
the subject we were discussing last evening. Have tions for me.’ 

you thought over what T said ? ’ ‘ Yas, if you really wish it,’ said Herbert ‘ But 

‘Yes,’ Isaac answered; ‘but not much, for this excn.se me speaking plainly: you must advance 
other affair has put it out of my head for the time.' me the money if I do.*^ 

, *0h, never mind this little affair,’ returned ‘Yes, 1 suppose I must,’Isaac answered ruefully, 
^erbeft; ‘it is not worth troubling about Any- ‘How much do you think you will want, and 
body would think you were not worth forty when will you want it 7’ 
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I should think five hundred pounds would do, good beef and mutton as the Enfflish, down even 
at all events for the present. 01 course I will be to the humblest cliiases. In point of fact, the 
“ careful with It as I can, for your interests and working classes, as they are called, ore more fas- 
^gelas are identical; but you may as well have tidious as regards quality and superior cuts than 
things good at first, since they are the more persons of distinction. Layin-f down this as a 
econonucal in the long-run. The money you can rule, it is throwing away trouble and capital to 
let me have whenever it is convenient to you.’ try to serve the English with anythinf' short of the 
‘ You shall have the sum you mention in about best fresh meat, as usually obtained from butchers, 
three weeks,' said Isaac. Frozen meat will not do, for it will not keep 

Angela now came in dressed for a walk, so Tinned meat half-cooked, and however well spiced! 
Herbert and Isaac broke up their conference, and is also not the thing. One may regret the prejm 
the three went out together. dices often entertained on this score. But for the 

--- sake of all parties it is best to acknowledge the 

mrOKTED BEEP AND MUTTON, ^ 


A KKBOLOTE attempt was made a dozen years ago that of importing fresh meat from the United 
to import fresli beet in various forms from Buenos Statc.s, owing to the comparatively short duration 
Ayres; and m the meat was sold at a compara- of the voyage and the several fleets of fine 
tively low price, there arose high expectations on steamers helongiiig to capitalists, who are never 
the subject The well-meant attempt failed. It slack in throwing themselves into any trade 
W'ould not do. The meat presented an unpleasant that promises to be fairly remuneratin'*. The 
appearance. The working classes in this country proceedings, in brief, are managed as follows, 
did not like the flavour, even if the appearance Live-stock, brought to New York by rail froni 
had been good ; they would not buy, although the the, central and western states ot iianerica are 
price was low; and thus the aflair died out after conveyed to well-arranged abattoirs, where'they 
a few months. are quickly slaughtered, skinned, &c. Several 

Soon after the failure of Buenos Ayre.s, our own hundred carcases are put at once into a large 
Australian colony of New South Wale.s made a cool chamber, where they are kept for a day or 
bid for the favo,ur of English boef-eaters. Mr two—the period depending on the state of the 
Mort, an enterprising citizen of Sydney, intro- weather. They are then quartered, wrapped up 
duced Nicolle’s freezing process for preserving in coarse canvas, and conveyed to the steamer, 
fresh meat in an untainted state. He was sanguine drawn up alongside a quay or wharf. A eompart- 
that the same ship might convey beef and mutton nrent is set aside for the reception of the meat. 


from Au.stralia to England and einigraut.s from 
England to Australia, Iherehy conferring a double 


with an ice-chamber at one end. A current of 
fresh air, filtered through cotton-wool, is driven 


benefit on tlie colonies.^ Qiieonshmd .and Victoria j over the ice by a steam-worked fan or blast, and 
were also on the qui vive, ready to liiid a market tliencc over the masses of meat. About forty tons 
for their surplus live-stock in the old mother- of ice are shipped for keeping cool the carcases of 
country, if events presented favourable symjjtoms. a hundred and fifty cattle; reduced probably to a 
The freezing-process was not by any means the third or quarter of this amount by melting during 
only one tried in Australia. One was an adapta- the voyage. According to tlio quantity of fresh air 
tion of Appert’s plan of piittmg fresh meat into forced through the ice-chamber, so is the degree of 
tins and drawing out all the air; a second was to temireratuie produced. After many experiments, 
exclude warmth by packing in ice; a tlurd w.as an opinion has been arrived at that a Ireezin** 
to exclude moisture ui such way as to pack the temperature is neither necessai-y nor desirable"; 


cooked in tins. 


Liverpool. The quantity’ shipped 
times very large. The Wyomi 


pped at once is some- 
yoming steamer, for 


^sh joints in bulk, but partly cooked in tins, times very large. The Wyoming steamer, for 
The oxen .and sheep were slaui'htercd in abattoirs instance, brought over at one timet in the middle 
of improved construction, skinned, honed, and of the recent month of FebniaJ-y two thousand 
cut up on large tables; the meat ■was scalded three hundred quarters of beef and the carcases 
by stoam in large open trays, put into tins, and of four hundred sheep. In one week a million 
the tins exposed to a temperature of 2.30'' F., in a and a quarter pounds of meat were brought from 
bath containing chloride of lime dissolved in the New York to Liverpool. 

water; then scaled up, expo.sod to a second bath Glasgow, as opening direct by the Clyde to the 
somewhat hotter, and finally to a cold bath. Not Atlantic, with its fleet of steamers and enterprising 
only WM steiuned or parboiled beef and mutton traders, bids fair to be a rival to Liverpool in the 
prepared in this way, but the cstabli.-diiuent also American meat-traiUc. Every week there are 
sent out tins of roasted, cured, spiced beef, haricot paragraphs in the newspapers announcing fresh 
of mutton, and so forth. Wo cannot go into par- arrivals. We quote the following as a specimen 
ticulars, and_ have only to say that the efforts, from the Scotsman of March 7 ; ‘ The extension of 
however meritorious, have not been a commercial the American meat-trade at all the lai^r towns in 
suMess. , . , , Scotland has been very marked dunng the past 

Tf- «inir Kft Bfnfoil no <i ctmll-V-Mniirv-k -TnA.!- j.1.^ _it. i ___ l ^ _i_ _ ‘a ^ ” ■S . 


{Tiad to puTcha&e iit a low price, but the quality been bringing from eight hundred to a thousand 
must be good, the of the meat good, the smell quarters of fresh meat each voyage, have been 
good. We Bnoiud confidently say tliat no people compelled to increase their cool*meat cell apcom- * 
on the face of the earth are such connoisseurs in modation by fully one-half. The State line of 
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weekly steamers are also Iming fitted np with Sydney and Melbourne have not yet surmounted 
the necessary apparatus for this traffic, and the the diificulties of establishing a profitable trans- 
first steamer of that line with fresh meat—six mission of fresh joints of meat to Englan^ the 
hundred quarters—^was reported last night at the Company has laid itself open to the reception of 
Clyde. T^e Anchor Line mail-steamer Anehoria such meat from any country. Underneath flic 
Mso arrived yesterday. The latter vessel brings vast Cannon Street tenninus of the South-eastern 
the largest cargo of fresh meat yet imported into Railway are ranges of brick vaults which the Meat 
Scotland, having on board one thousand six hun- Company has just taken at an aiinual rental, 
dred quarters beef and two hundred carcases of Fresh air from the river is admitted into a 
sheep. The two consignments (two thonsiind two refrigerating chamber, whence, after being cooled 
hunored quarters) are nearly equal to any previous down, it passes into other chambers'where the 
fortnight’s supply. About one-half of this quan- meat is jdaced on broad open shelves; a small 
tity of fresh meat will be sold in Glasgow market, steaui-eugine forces the air over the ice in the 
and the other hdf will be despatched to Edinburgh, refrigerating chambers, and thence into the several 
Newcastle, Dundee, and otlier large towns. In meal chambers. A sloping road leads up from the 
Glasgow and Greenock there has been a further vaulted chambers to the railway level, and there 
extension of shops for the sale of American fresh are four landing-stages from the river—thus afford- 
meafc The Glasgow butchers are now pretty ing considerable facilities for the arrival and 
extensive buyers of the imported beef, and they departure of large consignments of moat. The 
have again had to lower their prices for home-fed expectation is that the meat will keep cool and 
meat by Id. per Ih, making a total reduction on good for several days, instead of being forced 
roast and steaks of 3d. per lb., and on other sorts occasionally on an unwilling market to avert BpoU- 
of 3d. per lb. The American meat, however, is ing; and if this expectation be realised, the same 
still from Id. to 2d. per lb. cheaper than the ! plan may be adopted for poultry, fruit, and dairy 
medium borne sorts. During February the Amc- produce. 

rican meat imports at Glasgow, which may be con- Tlie retailing at present is a puzzle. We, are 
sidcred as the landing-place for Scotland, amounted told from time to time that the butchers cry down 
to the following large aggregatc-s: 4050 quarters the American meat in order to keep up the high 
fresh beef, 500 sheep, 2440 tierces salted beef, 1830 price of English and Scotch beef and mutton ; that 
barrels salted pork, 1037 barrels hams, 700 barrets they sometimes sell slightly tainted English meat 
tongues, 9300 boxes bacon, and 20,500 cases of under the name of Amerioan, to bring down the 
tinned (preserved) meat. In the previous month fair lame of the latter; and that more frequently 
(January) the fresh meal imported aggreg.ated 3728 they buy the foreign meat and sell it again as 
quarters and 620 sheep; while in December the Englisli. The butchers deny these allegations), 
qirantity w'as about one-half that of January, and the public are left to find out the truth 
There is nearly as great an advance in the import for themselves the best way they can. At the 
of corned meat, bacon, and salted beef and pork. Gold Stores, as they tire called, of tlie Meat 
950 barrels of tallow and 700 Isarrels of lard were Agency Company, above described, the price for 
imported last month. Butter and cheese also form j side!?, quarters, and largo joints varies from about 
an important item in the oirgoes from New York ; ' sixpence-halfpenny to ninepence per pound— 
and last month there was an aggregate of 2.500 J small joints being higher per pound than large, 
boxes of cheese and 7060 packages of butler and meat for roasting higher than meat for 
brought in six steamers.’ boiling. Tlie demand for the latter being much 

While Glasgow is the source of supply to various less than that for the former, a rapid .sale for the 
places in Scotland, Liverpool sends consignments whole is found to be difficult, unless buyers are 
bv railways to London, Birmingham, Manchester, tempted by a lower price for round, brisket, and 
Sheffield, and other large centres of population, other boiling-pieces. As a small joint of the test 
Some part of the conveyance is managed by aid roasting beef is tenpenoe per jwuud, the reduction 
of Acklom’s patent refrigerating wagons. Tliese below the price for English beef is certainly not 
vehicles, constructed and fitted to keep always considerable, especially as the sellers do not send 
cool in the interior, are drawn up to the ship's the meat to the consumers’ housca If the trade 
side at the docks, laden with meat, horsed through establishes itself on a firm footing, there will pro- 
the streets to a railway depot, placed upon truc&, hably he retail stores in various parts of Loudon 
conveyed to any other station, dismounted from (and other large towns) for the sale of American 
the trucks, and driven to warehou-ses and store- meat ; or else the regular butchers will sell 
houses. If there be continuous rail from the quay American as well as English meat, each at its own 
to the final warehouse, so much the better. proper price. One thing is certain, as already 

What do the butchers and the public titink of ninted, that unless the Americans send first-rate 
this beef and mutton ? It is now known that the qualities of meat, they need not send it at olL 
meat should be cookeil and eaten as soon as possible Another thing they most attend to is, that in 
after being landed, else it loses somewhat of its cutting up the meat it must be neatly drmed. On 
good flavour. The newspapers stated that a con- this score we have beard serious complaiuts. The 
simment of two hundred quarters of beef to qiiarters of beef are too often not properly trimmed 
Eoinbui^h became deteriorated towards the last, for market, at least not sufficiently so to please 
by remaining too long in shops or stores unprovided Ermlish wholesale dealers. 

with cooling appliances. Other nations are striving to ascertain whether 

A remarkable enterpriso has just been com- they can obtain a share in this new meat-trade. A 
menced in London in connection with this subject. .French Company has built a ship csalled La Fri- 
An * Australian Meat Agency Company’ has existed gorijigm, to ply between Buenos Ayres and Brest; 
Tor se^ral years; it imports canistered provisions it contains cool chamtera which will keep meat at 
of all kinds from onr antipodean colonies; but as any desired temperature. The process imopted is 
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that of M. Tellier. Mothylic ether, like ammonia, 
evaporates rapidly, and absorbs heat from neigh¬ 
bouring bodies in so doing; the vapour passing 
throngh tubes in a cylinder cools down the air out¬ 
side the tubes; the cooled air passes into chambers 
in the hold, where the meat is either hung'up or 
put on shelves, The methylio ether can be used 
over and over again with only little waste. The 
hope of the Company is to be able to stow in the 
ship the meat of a thousand head of cattle, bring it 
from Buenos Ayres to Brest in a little over a 
month, and sell it at about two-thirds the price 
of French meat. At the time we are writing, the 
Frigorifique is making her first voyage; on the 
principle that ‘ the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’ we must wait awhile to leam the result. 

Some of the Liverpool steamers are, it is reported, 
being fitted up with refrigerating apparatus for 
bringing freshly killed meat from Spam. The con¬ 
tinental railways are organising a plan to bring 
meat from Hungary in three days in refrigerating 
cars, at a freight-charge of a little over a halfpenny 
er pound, to Ostend or some port whence it could 
c shipped to England. Moscow is said to be able 
to buy fairly good beef at fourpcnce per pound, and 
is calculating whether London could obtain some 
of it at about sevcnpence. 

The new move certainly has some lively ele¬ 
ments in it, and we shall watch with some interest 
its development. As yet, the introduction of 
huge cargoes of fresh meat has had no sensible 
effect in lowering the standard market prices. To 
some extent this may be explained by the .sus¬ 
pended importation of live oxen from the con¬ 
tinent, on account of the dreaded cattle disease. 
Unless, however, the importation of fresh meat 
from America or elsewhere attains a very gigantic 
scale, we do not anticipate .any very marked reduc¬ 
tion of prices. From the increasing wealth and 
population in the British Islands, the demand for 
meat svill long far outrun the means of native 
supply. The agricultural interest may a.s yet 
keep itself tolerably at case on the subject. 


MOUNT PISGAH, LONDON, W. 

It is not much of a mountain, scarcely deserving 
tile name of a hill in fact, but the name will indi¬ 
cate aptly enough the character of the inhabitants ; 
for it is here that many look longingly into the 
social Promised Land which they cannot enter. 
Mount Pisgah is the region of struggling gimtility ; 
as Saffron Hill is of organ-grinder.s ; as Brixton 
is of merchants ; as Westburnia is of Hebrews and 
Anglo-Asiatics ; as Brook Street is of doctors, and 
Islington of City clerks. From the centre and axis 
of the liaiU ton, which ends at Park Lane, respect¬ 
ability radiates in a north-westerly and south¬ 
westerly direction ; but whereas South Kensington 
abruptly terminates in Brompton, the region of 
Hyde Park, properly so called, merges into Bays- 
water and Westburnia, the outer circle ending in 
Mount Pisgah. There is a general air of neglect 
about the neighbourhood, and although the houses 
are rather pretentious-looking buildings, they are 
rarely tronhled with the hands of the painter or 
plasterer. Corinthian columns and stuccoed balus¬ 
trades lose much of their effect when chip^ied and 
scribbled over and used as the vehicle for the 
artistic displays of youth—in chalks. The door¬ 
steps are not mways very clean ; and in the street, 

I 


if it is not dusty, it is muddy ; and if scraps of 
paper are not flying about, orange-peel and broken 
orockeiy strew your uath. But then this is also a 
great place for the * slut of a servant,’ who is cheap 
if nothing else; and for the streets, well, the vestry 
are not likely to be troubled with complaints from 
such birds of passage as the Pisgans all are—or all 
hope to be, I should say—for too often, alas, do 
they find their wings clipped and their stay invo¬ 
luntary. In Mount Pisgah, majors and colonels 
are as plentiful as blackberries; high-wranglers 
and ex-Indian judges jostle first classmen and Mate 
political residents.’ Unbeneficed clergymen, who 
^erly scan the Times advertisements each morn¬ 
ing for pupils; unsuccessful doctors and disap¬ 
pointed barristers waiting for the patients and the 
bricts that are so long in coming; and others who 
are seeking to eke out a scanty income by that 
very poor crutch but passable walking-stick, as 
some one has aptly called literature—all tWe 
abound in this neighbourhood. The only prosper¬ 
ous people are the butchers and bakers and other 
trailes-people. They nod familiarly their ‘Good 
morning, Qineral,’ or ‘Wet day. Mister,’ to the 
humble officer or tutor who shovels past with, 
the weight of the remembrance of those rapidly 
increasing bills for inferior joints and alomed 
bread, which he must meet at the end of the 
quarter. 

The comraoreial ethics of Mount Pisgah are not 
altogether peculiar to themselves; but if one rule 
meets with greater observance than another, it is, 
that as bills increase quality shall decrease; and 
after all, as Mr Undercut or Mr Crumpet will 
tell you, they are often ‘ took in dreadful’ Hdw 
eagerly pay-day' is looked forward to! the brief 
interval from the depressing pecimiaiy cares of 
their lives that comes to each four times a year. 
A ‘social’ then takes place. Ordinarily, old Man- 
go.stecn, of the —th Native Infantry, meeting 
Junglebird, C.S.L, who lived with him in the 
N.W.P., where they were os brothers, says‘How 
do ? ’ and passes on. Each knows that the other 
has but one thought—his embarrassments; they 
respect one another’s misfortunes, and avoid thie 
hollow mockeries to which conversation must 
necessarily give rise. But towards the end of 
each quarter all this is’changed; there is going 
to be a little dinner; or ‘ My womenkind ate turn¬ 
ing the house inside out for a dance ;’ or ‘ The boys 
are going to row us down to Eichmond ; ’ and then 
Junglebird and Mangosteen kill their tigers over 
again, and chuckle merrily over that roaring night 
.at the —th mess ; and ‘ Briefless and Exminus 
recall the old Combination lloom jokes ; and if, 
as they sip their cheap claret, they think with 
some regret of that mellow ruby nectar that 
the cellars of St Botolph’s used sometimes to 
produce; they also remember how, when up last 
autumn for the election of a ‘ Silverpoker’ (as 
the Esquire Bedel is irreverently called ftom 
emblem of office), they had found two fellows of 
their own time mart^ to gout and a nuisance to 
the whole college—for which that delicious ‘ old 
tawny ’ was doubtless responsible. The ladies in 
Mount Pisgah take quite a Afferent tone too, at 
this eventful period. Althou^ at other times not 
quite so ‘ solitary ’ in their habits as their husbands 
—for women find a comfort in talking over their 
common troubles—they have long diacyssions* 
upon the chance of Charley getting a presentatifin 
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to Clirist’s Hospital; or of Tommy’s cadetship at 
Wellington; or how Mr Howling Hawley, the great 
singing-master, held out hopes of dear Amelia’s 
Toice being a fortune to her; and yet how dread¬ 
ful it would be for the poor child to appear 
before the public; but then you know, my dear, 
things hare altered so much since our time, and 
now you really find quite respectable people per¬ 
forming in public! But when they give their 
little mnners and dances aud the rest, you shall 
see how the Pisgon ladies will rise to the occa¬ 
sion, and you shall not find in Grosvenor Square 
a more strict observance of the rules of etiquette. 
And if at times it is a little old-fashioned and 
somewhat more strict than Society demands in 
these loose times, it bears the right stamp, and 
might indeed be profitably imitated in many more 
pretentious houses. 

Of course it is a long time since those Pisgans 
who have belohged to the Rag or the Orieutal, or 
the Union or Junior, have ceased to be members 
of those institufions. Some have found that the 
seven or eight guineas required at the most critical 
period of the year could be spent to much better 
purpose ; others have felt that the old associations 
would be too painful. But they have their clubs 
nevertheless. Within the last ten j cars clubs have 
become as plentiful as hotels nearly. And the 
enterprising City gentleman who fits up a big house 
with a dining and reading and smoking and morn¬ 
ing and billiard room, and adverti.ses the inau¬ 
guration of the Pantheon Club, ‘ for the benefit of 
those gentlemen who are unable to enter the older 
clubs owing to their overcrow'ded condition,’ 
requires names for his committee. Military Pisgans I 
are admirably suited for this role. What a bless- j 
ing too, that they have such a ]>lace to go to, | 
instead of always pottering about at home, where j 
they would be but too often in the wav. 

There are more troublesome things than canaries 
and poodles, novel-reading and invjt.ation c.'irds, to 
be attended to by the mammas and daughters of 
Pisgan households. Committees of ways and means ; 
arguing with the cook who ‘hasn’t been accustomed’ 
to some obviously wise little economy; softening 
the anger of some brow-heating creditor ; twisting 
and turning, and ‘ managing,’ to make old appear 
like new, are all matters ih which the presence of 
a' male creature is worse than useless. Iso there is 
a vague sort of tradition that papa goes to his club 
to write letters, and to be there if anything sliould 
turn up. And he sometimes writes a few letters, 
and reads all the papers, and smokes a good many 
pipes, and takes a sandwich and moderate tankard 
of beer for his lunch, and saunters down Regent 
Street, or drops into the British Museum Reading- 
room or the National Gallery—or into tlie India or 
Colonial Office, to sec if ‘ anything is turning up.’ 
Besides, he will give yon the particulars of a review 
in Hyde Park, or a boat-race on the Thames, or a 
‘demonstration’ at the ‘Reformers’ Tree,’ just as 
well as]the evening paj)ers, for these arc all luxuries 
within his reach. And in the season you will see 
him on the wrong side of the Row looking into the 
Promised Land. Time was perhaps when he too 
had joined a knot of laughing youths at the Corner, 
or, seated mi hotficback harl tapped his lackered 
boot with infinite self-satisfaction, or trotted along 
the side of some fair creature with whom he 
would 4ance Hn unconscionable number of dances 
thit same evening. He was a sub or an undergra¬ 


duate at the time, and saw Fortune within his 
grasp; hut he missed his chance, or Fortune was 
unkind; and gall and vinegar were his portion 
instead of milk and honey. 

Some of the inhabitants of Mount Pisgah are 
fairly off, and merely live there because they find 
the place cheap and they are not forced into any 
fashionable extravagances. But this is not the 
case with most. Their pleasures are negative— 
the mere temporary absence of core. The con¬ 
tinually recurring question, ‘How shall I payl’ or 
‘ What will it cost t’ crushes every sense of comfort 
and ease out of them. For them is none of the 
happy regularity of well-to-do respectability—the 
wiping off of unpaid bills as regularly as Mary 
Jtine the housemaid dusts the escritoire with its 
d.ainty pieces of Japan-work and ormolu. Not for 
them the plea!!iint little morning duties; the list 
for Mudiu’s ; the tending of the conservatory ; the 
new waltz by Godfrey; the orders for tradesmen 
and for dinner (tlie one crumpled rose-leaf perhap.s, 
this); tlie .afternoon shopping or visiting; flie 
drive to Fall Mall, or the 'Temple, or the City, to 
bring papa buck from liis club, or liis chambers, 
or his office; tlie pretty frequent theatre and 
concert; the weekly ‘at-homes;’ the friendly 
dances, and more elaborate balls, that are of con¬ 
stant occurrence when town is full. Life is very 
hard and ugly in Mount Pisgah. Captain Burton 
the great traveller, says in one of Ins late w’orks 
that lie wonders how' any poor man can ever think 
of living ill England, or any rich one out of it 
I f England, perhap.s more so London ; and it is 
only necessary to know a little of Mount Pisgah 
to learu what a fascination is cxerci-sed over some 
men’s minds bv thi.s dear foggy, hard and tender, 
rich and squalid, centre of an Englishman’s world, 
yclept London. 


SPRING S II 0 W E R & 

Sweet is tlie swart oiirtli 
After tlie April rain ; 

It will give the violets liirtli, 

And quivLcn the gniss in the plain. 

The woodlands are dim—with dreams 
t If the region they lately liave left; 

Like Man and liis thoughts of Eden— 

Of houielliiug of which ho ’a bereft. 

The stars they have left their veils 
On the cvcilasling hills ; 

And angels have trodden the dales. 

And spirits have touched the rills. 

And truths to be seen and heard, 

Say Love has m.idc all tilings his own; 

He reigns in the breast of the bird. 

And h.'is made the earth’s bosom his throne. 

The ]iansics peep by the brook, 

And the priinro.se is pure in the sun; 

The world wears a heavenly look, 

Man’s spirit and Nature are one. 

The cotLige that glints tlirough the trees. 
And the moss-enshioned, lilac-plumed wall, 
The woodland, and emerald leas 
Arc touched with the Spirit of all. 
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‘MAKING rilETEND.’ 


Tlie ‘ honourable member for-’ may not be 

distinguished for particularly honourable conduct 


Littlk girls play at ‘ Making Pretend,’ often as a member of society ; but it is felt that the 
assuming some such form as tlii.s: ‘ 1 'll be a lady, House of Commons must wink at this, and treat 
and you shall be my servant.’ IV’e all of us him like the rest. The ‘most res'orend prelate,’ 
unconsciously imitate these little folks in many the ‘reverend occupants of the spiritual bench,’ 
ol the daily proceedings of life, not from a really the ‘ illustrious duke on the cro.ss benches,’ the 
dishonourable motive <ir svishiiig to wrong others. ‘ noble marquis,’ the ‘ noble and learned lord,’ the 

‘Ihc truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the ‘honourable and gallant member for - ‘my 

truth ’ is a proper maxim for a witness in a court right honourable Iriend’—all these are intended, 
of justice, and a wholesome precept to be taught not as mere flatteries, but to preserve decorum and 
to all; but it is curious to watch among the highest courtesy in the proceedings of tlie two Houses, 
and purest imthe hind, ns among tlie lowest and If members meutiune>l one another by name, or 
most deba.soi], liow many are the obstacles to the used the second person ‘you,’ unseemiy wrangles 


absolute observauee of this precept. 


would almost inevitably occur; a little ‘ making 


Ckjurt-lil'e is lull ol anomalies in this direction, pretend,’ even if involving a somewhat cumbrous 
The ‘ (jueou’s Speech,' as we, all know, is not the form of circumlocution, is found useful here ; many 


(jiieens Speisch j it is not written by Hit Majesty, i a foreign Cliambcr of Deputies or House of Kepte- 
and for many years ]iast has seldom been siioken seiitatives .sutfers sadly from the absence of some 
by her. The ]<rime-minister writes it, after con-1 .such rules, 

ferring with his colleagues : the Loril Chancellor ‘Your obedient servanttliis is a small fib ; for 
reiuls it, as one, of three commissioners named for generally speaking, 5 mu are neither his servant 
that special purpose. In earlier periods of our nor are you obedient to him. ‘ Truly yours ’ and 
historj', when the sovereign was liis own prime- ‘Yours faithfully’ arc equally departures from 
minister, and his ollicials were ilismi,s,=,ed at his i strict verity ; in all probability your correspondent 
will and pleasure, his si>eech was rcall)- a speech ; has never done anything deserving of a gush of 
hut now that the ministers are responsible for all warm sentiment on your part. ‘ Yours always 
the public, proceedings of the Crown, the speech sincerely ’—well, there may be a little earnestness 
is a message, really theirs, although couched in here ; but ‘ always ’ is more than you can honestly 
the first person singular, and read from a written jiledge yourself to. A fair lady is sometimes a 
paper by otlier lijis. Once now and then the little embarrassed in this matter. She may be 
present Queen lias had to he furnished with lighted under the necessity of writing to decline a tender 
candles to enable her to read her own gracious olVer made to her by a goutleman. How is she to 
speech on the afternoon of a foggy day! 'riie Queen address him t ‘Yours rc,'ipectfuUy,’ or ‘obediently,’ 
is loyally suiiposcd to be present in every court of or ‘ truly ’—why, this is what he wishes her to 
justice, near the colours of every regiment, and on but what she announces in the letter her refusal 
the quarter-deck of every vessel belonging to the to be; and ‘your obedient servant’ is no better; 
royal navy. ’I’o salute the colours during a inarch- for as she refuses to be his wife, she most certainly 
past is to salute a symbol of sovereign power; and will not be his servant. Turn the matter about 
even on the darkest night, or when no human how we may, thera, is no apparent escape from- 
being sees him, a naval oBicer touches his cap ‘making pretend,’ unless the subscription to the 
when stepping up to the quarter-deck. It is not letter he limited to the mere signature. But 
telling a little fib, but acting one; ‘ making pretend,’ the ‘ making pretend ’ of respect or obedience is a 
for a purpose sanctioned by all and injurious to small courtesy which lessens the probability of • 
none. giving offence. And as with the subscription, so 
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with the superscription ; the word ‘ dear’ is a fond 
and affectionate one; but how often do we reaUy 
mean ‘Dear sir’ when we write those words? 
While we write the little word we may feel our¬ 
selves hypocrites for so doing, for reasons good 
and sufficient; but we must Keep up ‘dear’ for 
form’s sake. A voung spendthrift heir Writes to 
‘ My dear father ’ for more supplies, and may yet 
be willing to see ‘dear father’ in the grave for 
the sake of the inheritance. The old man may 
suspect this all the way along, but stUl he ad¬ 
dresses ‘ My dear Tom.’ 

‘Mr So-and-so is not at home.’ Certainly not 
true this, for you happened to catch a glimpse of 
his features over the parlour window-blind. Apart 
from any supposition that he owes you money 
which he is not prepared to pay, he may really 
have a good and sufficient reason for declining an 
interview with you. But this degree of ‘ malcing 
pretend ’ is a little too bad; ‘ Mr So-and-so de- 
mines to see you’ would be true, but rather dis¬ 
courteous ; and so perhaps a compromise is hit 
upon, ‘ Mr So-aud-so is engaged at present,’ 

‘Come and take pot-luck with us to-morrow 
—aU in the rough, just os you find us; ’ not 
quite true, for prciiarations are puipo.sely made, 
lor the reception of the visitor. ‘ Pray don’t 
think of going,’ you politely say; although 
as a fact it might be convenient to you and 
your family that your guest should go at once. 
‘ Always glad to see you’—most assuredly ‘making 
pretend,’ for at best you only mean ‘sometimes.’ 
When a young lady at a party declares that she 
positively ‘ can’t sing,’ we take the assertion with 
several grains of allowance. When healths are 
drunk and thanks returned, wc may do as we like 
about believing ‘the proudest moment of niy life;’ 
and when, as sometimes happens at men’s ])artics, 
‘He’s a jolly good fellow’ is sung after proposing 
the toast, it may happen to be that the person thus 
honoured is neither very jolly nor very good. All 
the little incidents of social intercourse, if exaniined 
critically, displaj' somewhat similar indications of 
the widely diffused ‘ making pretend.’ 

We thank people or praise people in various 
ways, beyond our real ineaning, from a sense of the 
value of civilities. The, Lord Cliancellor always 
assures the Recorder tliat Her Sfajesly very highly 
approves of the selection whieli her faithful citi¬ 
zens of London have made, ■when the Lord Mayor 
elect is presented; and the civic fiuietionary, on 
tW occasion, invites Her Majesty's judges to the 
Quildhall banquet, although tlie invifotion card 
has been sent to each long before. ‘ I bow to your 
ludship’s superior judgment;’ although it may be 
known to both of them, and to the bench and the bar 
generally, that the counsel really possesses greater 
knowledge and ability than the judge. ‘Gentle¬ 
men of the jury ’ are much flattered by counsel; 
penetration and sagacity arc imputed to them in 
large measure; the advocate does not mean what 
he says, but he hopes to wheedle a verdict out of 
them, in duty to the client who employs and pays 
him. The judge, unspotted in his impartiality (an 
inestimable advantage which we enjoy in this 
county), has no temptation to indulge in such 
flatteries, and is free from embarrassment in the 
matter. As to a coumsel positively stating his 
belief in the innocence of the prisoner he is de¬ 
fending, when he knows that the man is guilty, this 
if a Stretch of audacity on winch much has been 


written and said, and which leaves a painful im¬ 
pression on conscientiouB minds; a skiHul counsel 
generally manages to avoid it, while using as much 
whitewash as he can for the accused, and applying 
plentiful blackwash to the witnesses for the prose- ’ 
ention. The ‘enlightened and independent elec¬ 
tors’ of a borough do not believe that the candi¬ 
date is altogether sincere in thus addressing 
them, while ho himself has probably the means 
of knowing that they are neither enlightened 
nor independent; but the compliment is pleasing 
to tlieir vanity, and perchance they give him a 
few extra cheers (or votes) as his reward. 

‘Making pretend,' in wholesale and retail trade, 
is now o^arried to such an extent as to be a serious 
evil. Wliere woollen, goods are sold as ‘ all 
wool,’ despite the shoddy and cotton ■which enter 
into their composition ; where calico is laden with 
chalk in order to augment its weight; where pro¬ 
fessed flax and silk goods have a largo .percentage 
of cotton, and alpaca goods are made of wool which 
was never on the back of an alpaca—wc are 
justified in doubting whether the fib comes within 
the range of allowalde ‘ making pretend;' the 
articles may possibly be worth the price charged, 
but nevertheless they are put form under false 
names. The law-courts tell us that there are some 
millers, ‘rogues in grain,’ who do not scruple to 
mix up with their com a cheap substance known 
among them by the mysterious name of ‘ Jonathan.' 
Butter is sold of which seventy per cent is not 
butter. Tea, cofiee, cocoa, and chicory are ren¬ 
dered cheap by adulterants. London beer and 
London gin (we will leave provincial towns to 
speak for themselves) are often terribly sophisti¬ 
cated, to give apparent strength by the addition 
of drugs little less than poisonous. The frauds of 
trade find their way into a greater and greater 
number of dei>artments and branches. ‘ Cream of 
the valley gin,’ the ‘dew off Ben Nevis,’ ‘fine 
crusted i)orl,’ ‘pure dinner sherry’—we might 
excuse a bit of exaggemtion in the names, provided 
the liquids themselves were genuine. ‘ S(diJ gold 
chains,’ made of an alloy containing only six oimces 
of real gold to eighteen of baser metal, are now 
displayed in glittering array in shop-windows; 
and many‘real gold’ articles have only a thin 
film of gold to cover a substnitum of cheap metal. 
Soon after the Aityssinian war, when some of King 
Theodore's golden trinkets were exhibited in 
England, Birmingham or London or both pro¬ 
duced ‘Abyssinian gold’ chains, watches, and 
jewellery in which real gold was conspicuous by 
its absence. Following this precedent, me same or 
other makers introduced ‘ Ashanti' gold jewellery 
after the little war in which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was cng.aged ; and the auriferous quality of the one 
was about equal to that of the other. 

But apart from actual roguery, other modes 
of attracting customers are noticeable for a kind 
of whimsical audacity. A hairdresser, who sells 
bear’s grease, buys or rents a small bear, which 
he placards profusely, and writes up, ‘ Here, and 
at Archangel.’ A furniture-dealer advertises, for 
twelve or eighteen months together, that he is 
enlarging his premises, and will sell off his stock 
at low prices, to prevent the articles from being 
injured by dust and dirt—^his stock being quietly 
renewed from time to time, and the prices remain¬ 
ing pretty nearly the same as before. A draper 
covers hidf the front of his house with inscriptions 
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relatijig to ^n.' alleged shipwreck or conflagration, 
to denote how very cheaply he can sell the salvage. 
'Dreadful depression in trade,’ ‘bankrupt stock,' 
‘ruinous sacrifice,’ are well-known manoeuvres. 
We hear of ‘Hampshire rabbits’ that never saw 
Hampshire, and ‘Newcastle salmon’ that were 
certamly neither caught nor pickled at Newcastle; 
‘ Cheshire cheese ’ made in other shires ; ‘ Melton- 
Mowbray pies,’ ‘ Bath buns,’ and ‘ Banbury cake.s ’ 
made in London—^these we can understand os 
extensions in the production of certain articles 
at one time localised 

The artistic or fine-art world is much troubled 
with ‘ making pretend,' often involving white-lies 
of considerable magnitude. ‘Old Eoman coins’ 
produced in an out-of-the-way workshop in_ Lon¬ 
don or Birmingham ; ‘Fine old china’ fabricated 
within a recent period; a ‘ Genuine Eubens ’ that 
originated somewhere near Wardour Street; a 
‘Landscape after Claude’ (very much after)—arc 
sorrowfully known to purchasers endowed with 
more money than brains. At one of the Great 
Exhibitions, a French firm displayed two pearl 
necklaces, of which one was valued (£f we remember 
rightly) at fifty-fold as much as the other, and yet 
none but a practised observer could discriminate 
between them. The exhibitor wished to shew, 
and did shew, how skilfully he could make mock- 
pearls imitate real—but what a temptation to 
‘ making pretend !’ 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHaPTER XX.—MRS TIPPER AT HOME. 

The next morning I took care to find employment 
for Lilian which would require the use of her 
mind as well as her hands. Indeed we were 
all as busy as l)ees, there being a great <leal still 
to be done in the rvay of putting our little home 
in order. Fortunately, as it happened for us, 
the builder bad been obliged to make the rooms 
larger smd less formal in shape tlmn arc the 
generality of cottage parlours, in order to carry out 
tlie architect’s design for the exterior of the build¬ 
ing, so we liad two good sitting-rooms. Our 
dramng-room gave ample opportunity for the dis¬ 
play of taste ; and Mrs Tipper bad begged me to 
select the furniture, choose tlie paper for the walls, 
and so forth. I did my best, in the way of 
endeavouring to make an effective background for 
the by no means few works of art which had arrived 
from Fairview, and were now to be unpacked and 
arranged by Lilian and me. Mrs Tipper had been 
a little disappointed at my selecting sober tints 
■such as French gray for the walls, &c.; confessing 
that for her part she liked plenty of colour. Indeed 
the dear little woman too fondly remembered the 
best parlour_ iu the little cottage at Holloway, 
where she informed me j^y plumi^ed birds 
wandered up and down the walls amidst roses and 
tulips, to take kindly to more sober tints. And 
it required some diplomacy gracefully to decline 
two heavy lumps of china, supposed to represent 
Windsor Castle, which had been carefully preserved 
as relics of4>ld times, and which were now brought 
forth from their beds of wool and presented as Mrs 
Tipper’s contribution in the way of fine art for the 
drawing-room mantel-piece, with the information 
that they had been purchased at Greenwich fair 
and brought home as a surprise by ‘ John.’ But | 


I contrived to make it apparent that we akeady 
had as many ornaments as we knew what to do 
with ; and tlie happy thought occurred to me to 
suggest that perhaps she would like to have the 
gifts which hii been presented by her husband on 
the mantel-piece in her own room. At which she 
was fain to confess that such had been her desire. | 
‘ Only I thought you wanted a little more colour 
in the drawing-room, you know, dears; and I 
should be sorry to be selfish.’ 

But as our work progressed she acknowledged 
that the effect was ‘ elegant;’ though I knew that 
term did not mean the highest eulogy in her 
estimation. The dainty collection of Sevres and 
Dresden, which had belonged to Lilian’s mother, 
the pictures, few valuable books, and the roses and 
lilies of the chintz, imparted quite colour enough 
to the room to satisfy us two. But it gave us 
enough to do to arrange it alL To the portrait 
of Lilian’s mother, a really valuable painting, 
the costly work of a celebrated Academician 
(another extravagance of Mr Farrar’s, deplored by 
Marian), was of course assigned the place of honour. 
She must have been a very lovely woman, of the 
delicate refined type of beauty, which expresses so 
much to certain minds, and the artist had evidently 
worked con amore. He had seen the soul beneath, 
and depicted what he had seen. I could well 
understand the thought which had suggested the 
simple white flowing dress and loosened hair, with 
no ornament save a star above the broad white 
brow, and which had caused him so to pose the 
fignre as to impart the idea that it was floating 
upwards. 

I have heard that Mr Farrar was not a little dis¬ 
appointed in the picture, considering the style too 
■severe, and that he regretted not having stipu¬ 
lated for velvet and diamonds. But the picture 
had brought fresh fame to the arti.st; crowds of 
admirers gathering round the ‘ Morning Star,' as it 
wjis ciilled, when it was on view .at the Academy, 
though it was generally believed to be an ideu 
ratlie.r than a portrait To Lilian it was a ijricc- 
less treasure. 

Mrs Tipper was in the outset a little afraid lest 
Lilian should do too much for her strength; but 
she presently took my hint and objected no nrore. 

I kept Lilian .at work with me until we were both 
too fairly tired out to he able to indulge iu any 
sentimental regrets. Two or throe days passed 
thus, hammering and nailing in the mornings, 
chintz-cover making in the afternoons; in a 
steady, methodical, biisine.ss-like fashion, until 
it wiLs evidertt that veiy soon there would bo 
nothing left for ns to do, if Mis Tipper and 
Becky remained firm in their determination not 
to allow us to*^ive them any assistance in the 
everyday work of the house. 

A^hen our work was at length completed, wo 
flattered ourselves that a prettier roow than the 
cottage parlour was not to be found rin all the 
country round. The pictures and china, Lilian’s 
easel and pet books and birds, the pretty chintz 
furniture, and the rare flowers whieh Ibuud their 
way to us, did indued form a veiy charming whole. 
—a room which looked a great deal more like the 
home of a gentlewoman than did any of the rooms 
at Fidrview ; the latter being too gorgeous in the 
way of gilding and upholstery to ’be fitting recep¬ 
tacles for works of art. / • 

I was not a little amuse^Xt Miss Farrar’s very 
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openly expressed astonishment, when, about a 
fortnight sifter our departure from Fairview, she 
found time for making the promised call upon 


us. 


‘Well!' she involuntarily exclaimed ; ‘you have 
made it look pretty!’ presently adding—‘for a 
cottage, you know. I am sure you ncetl not mind 
any one coming to see you here. I shouldn’t mind 
living here myself, I really shouldn’t I I cannot 
think how you have contrived to make it look so 
corny fo!' 

I’hen she a little curiously asked to be sherni 
the rest of the house. 


And although all our art 
treasures hod been i;athereJ together in this 


room, she found that the other part of the house 
was well and prettily furnished ; an air of comfort 
if not of luxury pervading every nook and corner ; 
nothing being wanting from garret to cellar. In 
fact there had been no lack of means ; Mrs Tijiper 
had money enbugh and to spare for the furnishing, 
without drawing upon Lilian’s two hundred ami 
fifty poirnds received for the piano. It had turned 
out there were some hundreds lying in Mrs Tipper's 
name at the banker’s. She had rrot taken her 
brother’s words so literally as he intended thenr 
to be taken; drawing barely sixty or seventy 
pounds a year of. the two hundred which hiid 
been settled upon her; and consequently it liiwl 
been left to accumulate; and as she smilingly 
explained, Mr Markham iiifornied her there was 
quite a little fortune awniting her. ‘ So I’ve 
been saving up a fortune witlnml knowing it, 
you see, dears; it isn’t cverybodj' that docs 
that.’ Then, in a softer tone : ‘ Poor J.acob would 
be glad to know that his generosity to me 
will help his cliild.’ Then seeing Lilian’s colour 
rise as she looked up with tcar-dimnied eyes 
at her mother’s portrait, and jicrhaps perceiving 
sometliing of the tliought which occa.sioned the 
emotion, the dear little woman svent on pleadingly 
and in a low voice : ‘ Sometimes I think that her 
love will plead for him. I am sure that his love 
and kindness to bis sister will.’ 

Marian peeped in everywhere, and even found a 
gracious word for Becky, thougli I am .sorry to nay 
it was most ungraciously received. 1 do not wish 
to lower Becky in the eyes of my readers, ami 
therefore I will only say that for a few moments 
she returned to the manners of anirt-life, in repl}'- 
ing to Miss Farrar’s gracious little speech. 

‘ What a deal it must have cost! ’ again and 
again ejaculated Marian. ‘And how hard you 
must have worked to get it to look like this !’ 

‘ It has amused us,’ I smilingly replied. 

‘ And a piano too! ’ 

‘ Yes; that made its appearance yesterday ; a 
present from an unknown Iriend ;’ adding a little 
mischievously, for in tnith I more than guessed 
that friend to he Robert AVentworth : ‘Was it a 
kind thought of yours, Miss Farrar ?’ 

She w!xs obliged to confess that it was not; 
though siie did not omit to imply that she con- 
siderecl she hlifl already done, enough, and more 
than enougli, dn the way of ‘kind thoughts.’ 
Lilian’s quiet /bU'-containeu bearing seemed not a 
little to a8tM*o •'lier. She had, I fancy, expected 
to find her iu^fachrymose state. So at a loss was 
she to accountSpr it, that she presently asked me 
in a whisper wlidfeher we had had a visit from Mr 
.Traibrd. I replieSvin the negative ; and in her 

uord as to sav ; 


‘ Caroline said he hadn’t been.’ And she turned 
to Lilian again more gracious than ever. 

She really meant to be kind, and looked dis¬ 
appointed as well as surmised at Lilian’s persistent 
refusal to go to stay at Fairview, though she had 
had time to feel the difference between W former 
home and the cottage. 

‘ But you really must not bury yourself in this 
small place ; and it would be so nice for you, you 
know, having drives and all that. And there’s 
your horse—I won’t sell it, if you would like to 
ride again. I wish I wasn’t so frightened of horses. 
Caroline says I should look splendid in n habit.’ 

‘ 1 should not care to ride now, thank you.’ 

‘But you must come and stay. We are going 
to have all sorts of giueties by-and-by; as soon 
us the new servants are in training. Caroline 
knows lots of great people; and we will have 
dinners, and balls, and fetes, and all sorts of 
things. Of course you must come.’ 

‘ No; you are very kind—I am sure you mean 
to be kind—but I could not. I do not care for 
such things. I prefer the cottage and cottsige-life,’ 
gently but decidedly returned Lilian. 

But that was quite beyond Marian’s compro- 
liensioit. She was convinced that there was some 
otlier catisy for the refusal. It was impossible to 
really prefer living in a small cottage. After a 
few moments’ rellectioii, she said: ‘Yon are not 
annoyed about Caroline being with me, are j’ou ? 
You know you all left me alone, and’- 




satisfaction she was olt her 


‘ Annoyed ? No, indeed 1’ very decidedly replied 
Lilian. ‘ AVh}' should I be?’ 

‘Well, of coni’se it's r.itlier awkward your 
Inaving broken it off with Mr—Trafford ; Caroline, 
say.s you have now, quite !’ with a keen question¬ 
ing glance. Lili.-m made no reply. She had in¬ 
deed done nothing towards the ‘ breaking off,’ 
only tacitly submitted to it. After waiting a few 
moments, and waiting in vain, Marian went on ; 
‘But if you do not care about having him now, I 
don’t sec why you should object to meeting him 
occasionally. Indeed I do not know how 1 can 
forbid him to come to Fairview. There can be no 
objection to his coming to see his sister some¬ 
times.’ 

‘ I do not see .any,’ quietly returned Lilian. 

AVhereat .Marian looked very much relieved ; 
and became so extremely gracious and affectionate 
towards us, lliat Mrs Tipper, who had not been 
much noticed of late, was taken into favour 
again. 

‘And I shall expect to see you too, aunt I 
know you ilo not care for company ; but you 
might come on the quiet days, when we are quite 
alone. I will let you know, the first leisure ’- 

‘ You must excuse me,’ put in Mrs Tipper 
with gentle dignity; ‘ I have given up visiting. 
1 may make an occasional call; but, like Lilian, I 
very mucli prefer my present humble home to 
Fairview—now.’ 

‘ It’s very good of you to hear it so well, I’m 
sure; but you can’t really prefer it, I think. 
Besides, you are my real aunt now, yon know; 
and if you don’t come it will look as if’- 

‘ You must excuse me if 1 sometimes forget our 
relationship. Miss Marian’ (never could Mrs Tipper 
be induced to give her the name of Farrar). ‘ My 
Lilian is the only niece I have known until very 
recently, and my love was all given to her long 
ago.’ 


1 
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But one thing hud put Marian into a good- 
humour with herself and us, and she was not to 
be discountenanced. 1 think she good-naturedly 
made allowance for us, as disappointed and soured 
people, from whom a little ungraciousness migM 
cheerfully be borne, by one so much more fortu¬ 
nate. So she took leave of ns in the ple.a8antcst 
way, and with a pretty wonder at our philosophy 
under diihcultics; which proved that she had 
already become an apt impif of Mrs Chichester’s. 

Aided by a natural self-complaomcy and obtuse¬ 
ness, and disturbed by no misgiving respecting 
her own powers, she would probably very soon 
become os perfect a specimen of fine-ladyhood as 
she could desire to be. The dilferencc between a 
fine lady and a gentlewoman would never be per¬ 
ceived by Miss Farrar. 

One return visit we decided that it was necessary 
to force ourselves to pay. We felt that much 
was only right and proper, if only to evince that 
we harboured no unkindliuess towards the new 
mistress of Fairview. But it wa.s not pleasant to 
anticipate ; and in our desire to get it over, we 
were as prompt as ifiss Farrar could desire in 
returning her cull, setting iorth for Fairview the 
next day. Could she have heard ns comforting 
and sustaining each other by the way, she would 
probably have been less ilattered. 

We were admitted and nshcred into the draw¬ 
ing-room by a strange servant in very gorgeous 
livery. It was to be a greater trial for poor Lilian 
than I had expected. 1 do not think that either of 
Us had calculated upon the possibility of finding 
Arthur Tralford n])ou familiar terms at Fairview 
at so early a date as thi.s after Lilian’s departure. 
But there he was; and as Marian was singing at 
the top of her voice when we were ushered into 
the room, we had a momentary picture of them as 
they certainly would not have chosen us to .see 
them ; lier eyes being raised to hi.s, and his hent 
upon hers, with all the cmpres-^CMCHt of lovers, 
before they became conscious of our presence. Mrs 
Chichester was seated at a sutliciont distance, near 
one of the open windows, apjiareutly deeply im¬ 
mersed in the subject treated in a book she. was 
reading. 

‘ Good gracious! ’ ejacuhited Marian, rising 
hastily from the music-stool us she caught sight 
of us. 

Lilian shrank back a moment, and for that 
moment I contrivwl to .screen lu r from observa¬ 
tion. Fortunately the others were loo much con¬ 
fused at being so discovered, to notice how we 
bore ourselves ; and Lilian very (juiekly recovered 
liereelf again and advanced towai-ds Marian, l^re- 
sently wo were all sliaking hands and saying the 
right thing for the occasion. 

Marian was extremely effusive about our good¬ 
ness in coming‘so very suon;’ partly, I fancied, 
to conceal a little embariussment which she liad 
the grace to feel. ‘ We did not expect yon to be 
quite so good as tlm, you know, dear ! ’ she ejacu¬ 
lated, kissing Lilian. 

Arthur Trafl'ord was the least at e.ase. When 
the rest of us had contrived to assume an every¬ 
day tone and manner, he seemed to be growing 
still more confused and conscious. It was certainly 
rather embarrassing, for a man so desirous as be of 
others’ good opinion, to be found thus—i»suming 
the attitude of a lover towards Marian Farrar, by 
the girl whom he had deserted ; and so soon sd'ter 


that desertion. The motive was too palpable to 
be glossed over by any amount of sopnistiy. To 
arid to his misery, ho still loved the girl he had 
deserted. 

The sight of Lilian’s white face and grave eyes— 
the traces of the storni which had swept over her 
—was too much for him. He stood gazing at her 
with miserable yearning eyes ; and xAen she pre¬ 
sently addressed a few words to him with refer¬ 
ence to a book of his to which Marian had drawn 
her attention, thanking him for the loan of it, and 
asking him to excuse her having in the hurry of 
leaving Fairview forgotten to return it, he could 
endure the torture no longer. 

Hurriedly thrusting aside his sister, who had 
jierceived sometliing of what was going on in his 
mind, and was coming to the rescue, he went out 
of one of the windouns opening to the ground, and 
we saw him striding down one of the garden paths, 
as though his only object was to get out of sight 
as (luickly as possible. 

kWiau looked uneasy as well as annoyed ; and 
watched Lilian more closely, not a little astonished, 

I think, at her self-possession. There, was an 
awkward silence for a few moments ; until Mrs 
Ghichester came to the rescue, and steered us into 
the shallows again, making talk about notliing, in 
easy society fasliion, until we bad all recovered 
onr eij^uilibrimii. 

Dear little Mrs Tipper came out grandly again ; 
no longer attempting anything in the way of 
company manners, they saw her as she was, a 
single-minded, true-hearted woman, with a great 
deal of natural dignity and self-respect. Utterly 
disregarding Marian’s shocked looks and Mrs 
Chiciiestcr’s haU'-auppressed smiles, she talked 
about her cottage home and new life with veiy un¬ 
mistakable tbanklulne.ss for tlic change which had 
come about, so f.ir as she was concerned. They 
had led to it hy tJieir compassionate tone, and they 
could not doubt the sincerity of her replica 

‘You mean to be kind, no doubt, ma’am;’ in 
reply to one of JMrs Chichester’s polite little speeches. 
‘But 1 assure jou tlial as for myself I am more 
hii[)py and comfortable at tlic cottage than I have 
been for many a long day. 1 was not brought up 
like gentlefolks, and their ways never came easy 
to me. My father was a green-grocer, and a very 
good father he was—1 am proud of my father, Mrs 
Gliichcster—and though he could not make his 
cliildrcn like rich pcojile’s children, he taught us 
not to be ashamed of being what we were. If you 
don’t like your station in life, get out of it as soou 
as you like ; but don't be ashamed of it while you 
tax in it. That is wliat father used to say ; and 
there was not a tradesman in CamberweU more 
respected than father was. Jacob worked his way 
up in the world ; but by the. time be had got rich 
it was too late to make me. any dilferent.’ Smiling 
at Mrs Chichester’s graceful little protest, she cheer- 
full v went on ; ‘ We have none of us been brought 
up iike gentlefolks ; and we can’t help its shewing. 
Why any one might see that Lilian is a lady, like 
her mother before her, and different from such as 
us, you know; ’ with a confidential nod towards 
Marian. ‘1 once thought that learning French 
and the piano would do it; but I know better 
now.’ 

Marian drew licrself up with a few nmnnured 
wonls lo the effect that the mistress of -Fairyiew 
uas ipiite equal to the position she found herself j 
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in. But it was of no avmL She was not a gentle¬ 
woman in Mrs Tipper’s eyes ; and Mrs Chichester 
herself was but a poor imitation of one. 

‘It is not, I think, usual to find—Camberwell 
so ready to recognise the claims of birth, Mrs 
Tipper,’ said Mrs Chichester, with the extreme 
Boitness which generally accompanied such little 
speeches from her lips. ‘ Blue blood is not sup¬ 
posed to reign there.’ 

*I was not talking about blue blood, ma’am,’ 
returned Mrs Tipper, complacently regarding her. 
‘ Lilian’s mother was a gentlewoman ; ’ at which 
Marian, who hod taken otfenee at Mrs Chichester’s 
remark on her own account, gave it as her opinion 
that ‘ blue ’ blood was all nonsense, and she had 
never believed in it 

I sat silent, admiring the way in which Mrs 
Tipper and Lilian shewed their ability to hold 
their own. Mrs Chichester was inclined to be 
loftily condestending towards me ; but as 1 met 
her with smiling cheerfulness, shewing no sign of 
being aware of my inferiority, the conversation 
soon languished between us. 

Marian did her very beat to be kind and con¬ 
ciliating towards Lilian. ‘ Now you have broken 
the ice, you will come very often, I hope, dear. It 
is rather a fatiguing walk up the hill; but there’s 
the carriage mways at your service. Of course 
you will let me send you back now; ’ going 
towards the beU as we rose to take leave. ‘ What 
I should do without a carriage 1 really don’t 
know,’ she added languidly. 

We hurriedly declined the carriage, each very 
decidedly affirming a predilection for walking 
exercise; and finding that we were really in 
earnest, she reluctantly allowed us to depart as we 
came. 

‘ There j it is over; and we need not go again for 
ever so long, I am thankful to say!' ejaculated 


homewa 


per with a sigh of relief as we turned 


SEA-SHOEE EAMBLES. 

‘ Wheke are you going this year ? ’ is a question 
that meets every one just now, and is suggestive of 
coming holidays, when the daily work, be it what 
it may, is put by for a season, and the tired brain 
is to be rested and refreshed by more or less 
change of scene and fresh air. ‘Where are you 
going?’ suggests to some perhaps the aspirations 
of an Alpine climber; to the angler, the joys of 
uninterrupted days of patient watching by the side 
or in the middle of a limpid stream in one of our 
home counties, or in the rougher and more excit¬ 
ing rivers of Scotland and Wales. The schoolboy 
thinks of long rambles in the fields and woods, 
or a cruise on the river ; whilst Pater and Mater 
familias consider how best to give rosy cheeks and 
a month’s delight to the little faces clustering 
ronnd their table. It is chiefly this class of holi¬ 
day-makers that we have in oar minds whilst we 
cogitote the hints in these pages. 

Not that the enjoyment of a sea-side ramble is 
by ^y moans confined to the young of the house¬ 
hold. Nothing is more refreshing to the bread¬ 
winner of a family than the perfect absence of 
restraint and sense of freedom which eveiy well- 
*choscn exodus to the sea-side should produce. 


Instead of the daily hurried breakfast and rush 
to catch the train or omnibus which takes him 
to his office or place of business, there is the 
leisurely and comfortable meal by die side of 
the open window, through which the sea-breezes 
waft, bringing health and vigour with them. The 
voices of children from the beach, full of life 
and joy, as they build their castles of sand 
and mg moats for the water to undermine them, 
are music to the ears usually half-deafened by 
the sound of cabs and wagons and the noise of 
crowded thoroughfares ; and we do not wonder 
that there are many who, though they might go 
farther if they chose, prefer rather the perfect 
repose and pure sea-breezes of one of our British 
sca-cottst villages. Perhaps after a few days of 
this delicious sensation of rest and no hurry, the 
very want of occupation may pall on the spirit of 
an active man; and he may find that to sweep 
over the horizon with a tdescope, to sail in a 
boat, to lounge or loll on a shingly beach, varied 
by trials of skill in throwing stones into the sea, 
cannot bear constant repetition without a suspicion 
of dullness, and that after all he wants something 
more to do. 

The task we propose to ounselves is to suggest 
what can be done at the sea-side likely to interest 
and please those who, though not naturalists, are 
intelligent observers, and who believe in the old 
proverb, that ‘ Chaise of work is as good as play.’ 
Tlic young ones of the household soon become 
interested in fresh pursuits, and are eager to collect 
materials fur an u()uariuni, or to commence a bota¬ 
nical cullectioii; or pciiiiips to search for pebbles, 
shells, or fossils, if their quarters lie in some 
favourable position. "VVe will supimsc an intelli¬ 
gent mother and lather who are not naturalists, 
who do not boast of any scientific letteie after 
their name, and who belong to none of the 
learned societies of our land, who yet when at 
home read the current journals and literature of 
the day, occasionally attend lectures, and believe 
that the pursuit of science is interesting os well as 
useful. Perhaps they may have a medical friend 
or neighbour who is almost sure to possess a 
microscope, with which he not only is wont to 
make pathological investigations, but to interest 
and amuse his friends. He will often exhibit the 
eircnlation of sap in a fresh-water plant leaf, per¬ 
haps even the circulation of blood in a frog’s foot; 
and many are the pretty objects afforded by the 
hairs of a leaf, the sections of a stem, or the wings 
of a beetle. But if by cliauce this same microscope 
be transported to the sea-side, with its proper 
arrangements for the examination of living orga¬ 
nisms, the variety and charm to be derived I'rom its 
use are endless. Almost every drop of sea-water 
teemi with animal life; and an inch of sea-weed 
will produce tiny shells, animalcules, and curious 
forms under the microscope invisible to the naked 
eye. Then the very water brought from the sea 
and supplied fresh for the morning bath, or carried 
home by the little ones in their tiny pails with 
such delight, half-filled with sea-weed, will often 
afford such marvels in the shape of zoophytes, or 
tiny jelly-fishes, as only those can imagine who can 
recollect their first sight of such wonders under 
the microscope. 

It is very possible that the young ones of such 
a household as we imagine, are the first to excite 
inquiry as to the objects around them. They are 
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sore to make friends in their sea-side rambdei The 
hoys will be attracted by some gray*headed old 
gentleman who goes ‘sugaring for mothsor some 
crusty old geologist who pulls down the olifis to 
get at some coreted fossil, or sits on the beach 
craving flints to examine their formation, and 
delights to give a histoiy of their growth to a 
youthful audience. The little girls of a family 
party will to a certainty bring home sea-weeds 
and sea-shore plants in their baskets, and de¬ 
lightedly take in anything they can learn about 
them. Father and mother begin to think that 
after aU there is a great deal at the sea-aide they 
do not understand, and ignorant as they are, it is 
not pleasant to confess it all to the youngsters; 
so a visit is paid to the bookseller for certain 
books of reputation, such as Gosse’s Year at the 
SItiore; and study begins in earnest. 

Alter a while, the superior intelligence of the 
elders enables them to master many minor subjects 
of interest, and to put them in the position of 
instructors to the children, who .are sure to follow 
them up with avidity. In a little time a sort of 
extempore aquarium is likely to be formed in the 
sitting-room or on the outside balcony, if there be 
one. We can see the row of soup-plates and pie- 
dishes which serve as domestic rock-pools for 
their inhabitants. Paterfamilias gets much inte¬ 
rested in these, and is found to wait more patiently 
than usual for the brewing of his morning cup of 
tea whilst he examines the curious creatures thus 
imported into his presence. Poking up a sluggish 
sea-anemone, clearing off dead bits of sea-weed, 
or removing some unpleasant defunct mollusc, 
occupies these nonnally irritating intervals of 
time. After breakfast, whilst placidly enjoying 
the fragrant weed, so delicious to the smoker 
at the sea-side, the boys, who have often seen 
the fun, inaugurate a battle-royal between two 
hermit crabs, who, being the very cuckoos of 
the sea, spend their lives in the shells of other 
creatures, and have no rightful dwelling-place 
of their own. The scientific name of the hermit 
crab is Popurits, but unlike other members 
of his class, he has only a portion of liis 
body incased in armour. Ilis hind-parts are soft, 
covered only by a delicate membrane; but his 
nature is warlike; and could he not by his own 
ingenuity supply the wrong done him by Nature, 
he would fare ill in this combative world ; accord- 
itigly, he selects an empty shell of convenient 
size, into which he pops his tender tail, fastening 
on by hooks on each side, and having thus secured 
his rear, he scuttles over the sca-bed, a grotesque’ 
but philosophic marauder. The impossibility of 
Pagurirs living long without a covering to his 
extremity is taken advantage of by young and 
fun-loving naturalists. Selecting two nearly of a 
size, and removing them from tlieir appropriated 
shells, they are dropped into a vase of sea-water, 
and one of the shells, usually a whelk-shell, is 
placed between them, first breaking off the point of 
the shell At once the skirmish begins. One 
makes direct for the shell, and having first poked 
in an inquiring claw and found all safe, slips in 
his tail and fastening on by his hooks, scuttles 
away rejoicing. In the case wo recall, he was not 
left long in undisturbed possession. His rival 
approached with strictly dishonourable intentions, 
and they both walked round and round the vase, 
eyeing each other with malignity. No exhibition 


ever produced more laughter than this amusing 
and after all, harmless combat, which lasted a lull 
half-hour. The skirmish only terminated when 
another shell more perfect than the origmai one 
was thrown into the water, and the ten^r tail of 
the inhabitant poked, so as to mftkft him vacate 
and enter the new abode, leaving the dilapidated 
sholl to shelter his enemy, who made the beat of 
it, curled up his tail, aud reposed in peace after 
his fatiguing campaign. 

In a very short time aquariums multiply, books 
are read, and excursions are organised to various 
rock-pools and silent sea-caves, where it is said 
curious creatures from the deep may be found and 
secured. We have already in former papers said 
much about the inhabitants of sea-water aquaria; 
but the variety that can be found and retained and 
studied in a temporary arrangement at the sea- 
coast is much greater than any collection which 
will bear transportation and town-life. At the sea¬ 
side, if one lovely anemone should sicken and Jade; I 
it can be removed at once, thrown back into its 
native element to have a chance of recovery, and its 
place cosily supplied. Queer little fishes which 
lurk under stones will often live for a long time 
iu a pan of water ; and one we once kept in this 
way had individual habits and ways which were 
most amusing. After swimming about for some 
time in an inverted propagating glass resting in a 
flower-pot, he would sink to the bottom, and then 
curling his tail round him us a cat would do wheu 
making herself comfortable, he would look up with 
his unabashed eyes and pant away, as if fatigued 
with his gambols. It was in the evening we caught 
him, and he was then in full bla^—evening 
costume ; but next morning we found him arrayed 
in an entire suit of light brown—cool moming- 
d'ress. In the afternoon he again assumed lus 
black appearance. 

An excellent plan in the country or the sea-side 
is to persuade and encourage the children of the 
household to keep a diary. Everything, however 
humble iu the scale of creation, is worth observing 
aud watebing, and is worth recording for after- 
reference. The motions of a beetle or a butterfly; 
the flight or song of a bird ; the burrowing habits 
of the mole ; the evolutions of a shoal of porpoises; 
or the commotion betrayed by sea-birds when the 
herring appear, are eacn aild all worthy a place in 
the observer’s diary. For by such recordings hove 
great works on natural history been {^ven to the 
world. There are several hours in the heat of 
the day when to be on the beach or indeed out 
of shelter is impossible, and we have often found 
it dillicult to suggest employment for these hours 
at all consistent with the holiday spirit which 
pervades everything at the sea-side. Lessons 
are voted a nuisance and a bore; drying sea¬ 
weed and pressing plants found in the evening 
walks soon becomes tiring; but keeping a diary 
and chronicling the events of each day is some¬ 
thing which seems to carry the interest of the 
holiday-lime with it, aud is pleasant to refer to 
afterwards. The capture of special sea-creatures, 
their habits and progress, perhaps their death, may 
be recorded, besides the names of other animalB or 
plants seen or brought home. This, to be accurate, 
necessitates a little search in such books as may be 
handy; and the bodily rest so induced is often a 
great boon to the little folks, who fancy they nevei* 
feel tired, but get hot aud feverish sometimes 
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througli overdoing it. We have such a diary and gently introduces half a sheet of note-paper 
before us now, and the first entry is suggestiver underneath the spray of weed. Carefully liftmg 
‘August 10.—I^t night the sea was all on fire; it up out of the water, the sea-weed displays itself 
we were just going to bed when papa called out gracefully on the white paper. If any of the little 
that we might go on to the beach with him; and fronds are out of place, they ore gently arranged 
there were lines of bright light all along the waves, by means of a camel-hair pencil brush: A bit of 
We threw handfuls of pebbles in, and the light linen is laid over the sea-weed, and it is placed 
shot out brighter, almost like fire-works. Papa between sheets of botanical drying-paper under a 
called it phosphorescence; and to-day we saw all press or heavy weight; next day the drying-paper 
about it under the microscope, and read about it is changed; and in a few days the sea-weed will 
in Mr Gosse’s book. It turns out not to be fire at have dried on its sheet of note-paper ahd become 
all, but a curious little jelly-fish, which makes this quite fast. The piece of linen niust he carefully 
light I ran with my jiail and got some of the removed and the particular specimen named, if it 
water where the light was ; and this morning can he identified. 

papa put it under the microscope, and we saw In the diary of our little sea-weed collector we 
one of the tiny little jelly-fishes which mode the find written: ‘ In looking for sea-weeds to-day, I 
brightness.’ found a great many things which I thought ivere 

Of course this appearance is not uncommon on a sea-weeds at first, and I tried to dry them in tjie 
smooth sen in hot weather, and many have been same way. They were much thicker, however, 
the conjectures hs to its cause. Our little naturalist and would not dry so easily; and I was told they 
is right in the main; but phosphorescence is not were zoophytes or animals, and not plants or sea- 
caused solely by the presence of one species of i weeds at all. One of them is quite fleshy, and is 
jelly-fish, hut of various kinds of decaying like a sponge, only very small. I find in Patter- 
organisms. ' .son’s book that very likely it is really a sponge.’ 

A little hand-net made of muslin slung over the Well done ! little naturalist; in.any an older and 
side of a boat will often secure numbers of these wiser head than yours has puzzled over the plant- 
lovely transparent creatures. ‘ A tiny beautiful like appearance of a zoophyte ; and surely the 
gloss-drop ! ’ cries one of the hahy naturalists as history of a sponge from its first stage as a little 
she looks at a perfect little Tleroe floating in the j gemmule to its death and decay in llio interior of 
sea-water drawn np in her little wooden pail. ! a flinty sepulchre formed by its own substance, 
‘See!’ says mamma, ‘how the sunshine changes; would not be a wearisome lesson. Every depart- 
its colours, and how curiously it w fringed with ! iiient of science is so dependent on another, that 
tiny hairs, which keep moving to and fro.’ Noth-1 no one can now claim to be a good geologisf, or 
ing can he more graceful than the movements i botanist, or anatomist who does not know at least 
of this beautiful little creature. A little crystal • something of the oilier branches of natural liistory. 
sphere, delicately .striped, and marked with two j The rough sketch rve liave given of some of the 
long tentacles or filaments attached to it, whicfi > occupations and pursuits which may add to the 
are in truth its fishing apparatus, and are fringcil i charm of a sea-side visit, is hut suggestive of much 
with slender fibres, which contract and expand ' tli.at cannot be entered upon, 
apparently at will, seeking for the delicate morsels | Tlie liotany of the sea-coast is special and 
of food which support the life of this etlicreal-like | peculiar, and will repay careful attention. No- 
creature. ! where else do we see the lovely tamarisk trees 

Then on our southern coast.?, in the Isle of I forming bright green hedges with their pretty 
Wight and elsewhere, we have found other forms i white flowers. The horn-poppy too {(Hamum 
of Medusaj, even more charming. The pretty tukinu), with its sea-green Icavc.s and brilliant 
little Turrui mgleeta was constantly caught in the ‘ yellow llower; the sea-holly (Ergm/ium marHimma) 
muslin-net one year. It is like a tiny crystal bell, bristling and prickling even through a sea-shore 
with an elegant white fringe, around it and a bright 1 boot; and on the slopes and sandy downs near the 
red coral head in its centre. The .Shrsio pruh/tra, ' sea the heautifnl Convolvulus soUlcmlla, with its 
so funnily described by that humorous and genial trailing stem and pretty jiinkliowcrs; the tiny sea- 
naturalist, the late Profea.sor Edward J-’orbes, is a , shore rose {Rosa s/iimsissima), the origin of all the 
remarkable instance of tlie way in whicli the I garden varieties of Scotch roses, its stems often not 
young ones hud or sprout off from the parent i rising more than a few inches from tlie sand in 
Medusa at certain seasons of tlKi year. ! which it grows. Then there is llie jointed and 

■TOen Professor Forbe.s wrote his hook on the : flcsliy Ealicornio,, .so characteristic of the sea-.shoro ; 
Medusae, much remained to be workeil out and . and the aromatic samphire, only seen growing 
discovered of their nature and org.anism. He ' dangerously on almost inaccessible dills. Nowhere 
threw out hints of their jirobablc nature, which i have we ever studied the names and habits of 
have been followed up by later naturalists; and no plants with the pleasure and enthusiasm we have 
one would have rejoiced more than himself had at the sea-.side ; partly perhaps, owing to the holi- 
he lived to see that his own conclusions were not day sensation that must always be associated with 
final, but merely the beginning of discoveries the noise of the rushing waves over their shingly 
which had to he carried on. The svholc history of bed, in the minds of those who never hear it but 
their development would form an interesting siih- when they have thrown work aside for a while, 
ject of thought and investigation for many a long ; Memories never to he forgotten crowd into the 
day at the sea-aide. heart at the sight of some well-remembered little 

But in seeking for m.atcrials for the diaries of plant, growing just where it did tliirtj' years ago, 
our young folks, much that is new and interesting when we were young and enthusiastic, and ready 
is sure to turn up. One child devotes herself to to learn all that we could of the beautiful world, 
Vea-weeds. She brings them home in lier little ' which then seemed made for our delight, 
basket,*floats them out in a saucer of fresh-water, | If it ever were the cose that the experience of 
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one could be expected to guide others, we would 
say: Let your young folks read but little during 
their sea-side holiday; but observe much; write 
down what they see, and confirm and correct their 
observations by reference to any good recognised 
text-book, many of which are now published. 
The brain will thus get rest, or at least change df 
work, and will return to its ordinary duties with 
redoubled vigour and refreshment. The education 
of our children is now more than ever a puzzling 
question, and how best to teach them to^use their 
hours of relaxation is involved in it. The natu¬ 
ralist spirit engendered, perhaps, by early rambles 
on the sea-shore is one to be preciously guarded 
and cultivated in future life ; and those who have 
most carefully and wisely studied human nature 
^d its tendencies agree as to its beneficial iuflii- 
SQIton the character. 

suggestions we have thrown together, imper¬ 
fect as they are, may serve to shew that a sea-side 
ramble may be made just wbat the seeker for 
pleasure cbooses it sball be. For the schoolboy 
and philosopher alike, there i& something to be 
studied and much to be wondered at and admireil 
in every rock-pool, on every Tnouiitiiin-sid(‘. 


SUNSHINE AND C' L O U D. 

IN TWO ranTK. 

1*AKT II.-OLOUD. 

CnAPTEtt III.—TOO BAU OF MU SCAMl’LIN. 

Ten o'clock cm the following morning found 
our party arrived at Damboume station. It had 
been arranged that Angela and her brother should 
spend a long day with Isaac, and if nothing parti¬ 
cular were fouud to bo the matter, that he should 
return with them to town in the evening. On 
alighting from the train, tliey started olf for lsa£ic’.s 
lodgings at Dambonrnc End, witi- the intention of 
looking at tlie cottages and garden-ground on their 
way. As they neared the entrance to the court in 
which Isaac’s property was situated, Herbert could 
Dot but notice tile sidelong glances which were 
bestowed upon them by the nciglibonring inhabi¬ 
tants. He concluiled they wore caused by the 
presence of strangers. Isaac apparently did not 
observe them. Ilut as the party proceeded up 
the court itself, the manifestations of interest in 
their presence became more striking. A group of 
children who were playing, scampered off at their 
approach, calling at the top of their voices : ’Ere 
him come.’ 

Herbert glanced inquiringly at Is.aac, who was 
looking very complacent Indeed he accepted 
this greeting as a sign of the avelcome of his 
tenants on his return to them. As for Angela, she 
was too busily engaged in picking her way through 
the large amount of ‘ matter in the avrong place ’ 
with which the court was encumbered, to have 
much attention to spare for other purposes. For 
it must be confessed that although its owner had 
always been an a.ssiduous landlord so far as the 
collection of rents was concerned, he had not been 
so assiduous in the improvement of the property 
either by disbursement, precept, or otherwise. 


The children’s shouts brought a number of 
slatternly women to their doors, and poor Isaac’s 
cq uplacency was somewhat rudely disturbed by 
ore virago exclaiming: ‘Well, you skinflint, are 
t' ese some more agents come to look after your 
<1 rty cottages!’ And by another following up 
with : ‘ Ah, you ’ll just have to dub up some of the 
money you’ve screwed out of us, ye ugly stingy 
thief!’ 

Isaac was thunder-struck. He had always been 
received by his tenants with civility, if not exactly 
with re.spect; and here was a position in which to 
be placed before his intended bride! But matters 
it seemed were not to stop here ; for from every 
turning and from every door angry and bold¬ 
faced women emerged. And if things assumed a 
more hostile shape, os they appeared on the point 
of doing, the interior of the court would not be 
a good place from whence to heat a retreat; for if 
its owner was a Webb, this court was niicloubtedly 
a labyrinth. Ho with that discretion which is the 
bettor part of valour, Isaac hastily muttering 
‘Let’s get away from those blackgr,arils,’ fairly 
j turned tail and lied. And not a niimite too soon ; 

I lor he carried away two splashes of mud upon his 
back, .and Angela a portion of a pailful of soap-suds 
upon her bonnet, as souvenirs of their (soon to 
be) joint estate. 

Without further adventure, Mrs Clappen’s shop 
was reached; and as soon as that lady had got 
over her first shock of surprise at the sight of 
Angela, who she imagined was Mrs Webb, and 
whom she adiltesscd accordingly, she proceeded to 
tlirow some light upon the cause of Isaac’s reoep- 
tioH by his tenantry. Some of them were custo¬ 
mers of hers, and she had heaid from them all the 
‘ particuhirities,’ as she called them—namely, that 
Mr Hcamplin had very .soon after his anival paid 
a visit to the cottagers, had announced himself as 
Mr Webb’s agent during his absence from home, 
and Lad shewn a paper purporting to be signed by 
th.at gentleman, authorising him to act as such ; 
«.aid he had received instructions to give notice 
that from that day week all the rents were to be 
raised; had diligently received the rents each 
week up to the very day before his disappearance, 
sympathising a])parcndy ivitli the tenants in what 
he called their harsli treatment liy his employer, 
iitul in their inability to give immediate notice to 
quit, owing to the scarcity of cottages in the town ; 
and Inul otherwise contrived that the onus of these 
hard measures should fall upon Isaac's devoted 
head. 

All inspection of the box shewed that every¬ 
thing had been turned out of it and the cash 
removed, hut that fortunately the title-deeds and 
other docmiicnts had )>ccii replaced. A consul¬ 
tation was held, and it ivas decided that Angela and 
Lor brother should return to town, and that Isaac 
should remain to set matters'right with his tenants. 
Herbert adviseil that the robbery should be allowed 
to pass, since there was no clue as to Mr Scamplin’s 
movements on his leaving the neighbourhood, ftnd 
extra trouble and expense would be caused by 
communicating with the police. So in the even¬ 
ing Isaac accompanied his friends to the railway,, 
station, wirel'ully choosing a route as distant as 
possible from the obnoxious court. Afteif thrir 
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departuro, he called on hie friend Mr Jones, and 
requested that gentleman to pay another visit to 
the tenants and e^hun to them the mistake that 
had been made. This, after some hesitation, Mr 
Jones consented to do. 

But Isaac’s cup was not yet fidl. He had no 
sooner arrived at his lodgings than he received a 
▼«it from the sanitary officer, who pointed out to 
him some very necessary alterations and improve¬ 
ments which mttsf be made in the court and with¬ 
out _ loss of time; and at Isaac’s inquiry, esti¬ 
mating the probable cost at about a hundred 
pounds. 

Poor Isaac ! the cloud is rather heavy ; but the 
sunlight of Angela and an income of six hundred 
a year and more expectations, is streaming behind 
it. 

CHATTER IV.—^WEBB VICE ASHTON. 

Isaac took np further notice of the rohbeij, and 
nothing more was heard of the thief. Mr Jones’s 
attempts at pacification were tolerably successful, 
and the greater number of Isaac’s tenants remained 
in their cottages on tho old terms. At the end 
of three weeks, Herbert paid Isaac a visit, and 
received from him the five hundred pounds, for 
which he gave a receipt, which our hero deposited 
in his box. . 

Isaac bad wondered several times about young 
Ashton, and whether Angela had seen or heard 
anything of him; so he asked Herbert about 
him 

‘He left London,’ he answered, ‘immediately 
after he heard of Angela’s engagement with you ; 
and the ball we were going to was given up.’ 

‘Poor young man!’ exclaim^ Isaac com¬ 
passionately. 

‘Depend upon it he envies you your success,’ 
said Herbert ‘ And now what are you going to do 
with yourself all the time between this and the 
wedding?’ he asked, 

‘I have these alterations in the court to see 
after; and I want to have matters straight for 
Jones, as I shall put the management of things in 
his hands when 1 go away for good. But get over 
your preparations as fast as you can, Herbert, for 
I shall be glad to be settled; and unless you want 
me for anything, I will stay here until 1 go up to 
London for the—the wedding.’ Isaac brought the 
lost word out with a jerk. 

Herbert promised to make all possible hasten and 
said be would write to Isaac in the course of a 
week or so. This latter promise he fulfilled by 
sending Isaac word that he knew of a very 
desiramc house at Brixton; but it could only he 
obtained by the purchase of the lease. He re- 
miested Isaac to let him know by return of post or 
the chance would be lost, and it was such a bargoiD. 
He had spent the greater part of the five hundred 
pounds on the furniture, which it was desirable to 
get into its place soon. Angela had been to see 
the house, and was delighted with it To purchase 
the lease and fixtures, two hundred pounds more 
would be required, and if Isaac liked to close with 
the bargain, that day fortnight would be time 
enough for the money. While on the subject of 
money, he would ask Isaac to lend him a hundred 
pounds for Angela to make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for her marriage. This he asked on the 
strength of a remark that Isaac had once made os 
tohis'entire confidence in him 


Poor Isaac felt with many a twinge, that he 
was somehow getting involved. But he felt that 
it would be over soon, and that when he and 
Angela were married, and he was in possession of 
her jointure^ he would make up for all this great 
expenditure by a little judicious saving; so he 
wrote to Herbert to strike the bargain, and said 
the three hundred pounds should be ready for him 
in a week or ten days. 

When Herbert came for the money, his sister 
accompanied him She told Isaac that it was 
such a delightful house, and that she was sure 
they would be so happy there. She also told 
him how deeply she appreciated his confidence in 
her brother and herself; and made on the whole 
so great an impression upon Isaac, that for once 
his heart was really touched. Before his visitors 
returned to town that evening, it was decided that 
that day month should be the happy one. On 
their way to the station tho lovers were alone for 
a few minutes, when Isaac asked about having the 
banns published. 

‘ Oh, 1 shouldn’t like that a bit,’ said Angela 
gaily. ‘ How should you like to hear me called 
spinster in church 1 No, no ; Herbert must get a 
license ; yon need not bother about that.’ 

To Isaac it was a matter of so little moment, 
that what suited her suited him. 

CHAPTER V.—WHERE IS THE LICENSE ? 

The time for the wedding sped quickly on. 
Mr Batiid’s establishment was again visited, and 
Isocic rticcived a suit of clothes that fitted him, 
their maker observed, ‘like a gentleman.’ Isaac 
received several charming letters from his be¬ 
trothed. She seemed 'so happy in the anticipation 
of their approaching nuptials and their dchglitfal 
home. It was arranged that the wedding should 
be a very quiet one. No one was to be present 
but the contracting parties themselves ; Angela’s 
brother and a young-lady friend; Mr Jones (Isaac’s 
best-man) j and tlie officials of the church. 'They 
were to spend their honeymoon in the isle much 
frequented by such visitations—that of Wight; 
and Angela wrote word that Herbert had engaged 
a respectable couple to take care of the house at 
Brixton until their return home. 

A few days before the eventful one fixed for the 
ceremony, Isaac packed up what few things he 
wanted, bade good-bye to Mrs Clappen, told Mr 
Jones to be sure to meet him in "ood time at the 
church, and finally started off to his old lodgings 
—the eoffee-house at IslingtoiL The next morn¬ 
ing he visited Now West Boad and accompanied 
Angela and her brother to Brixton. The house, 
as she had truly described it, was delightful, and 
it was, moreover, most charmingly and tastefully 
furuiBhed. Isaac was surprised and pleased, though 
somewhat alarmed at the (to him) vastness and 
grandeur of his now residence. On their return, 
he spent the evening at New West Boad, and 
was treated to some of Angela’s songs and (as a 
special favour) a private view of the wedding- 
dress. 

‘ There is one thing to be done, Isaac,’ Herbert 
said, just as he was leaving; ‘ you luive to put your 
name to the transfer of the lease of your house. 
However, that cau be done when you come hack 
here after the ceremony.’ 

Early on his wedding morning, Isaac was up 
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and dressed. He could not indeed afford to be 
very late, for the ceremony was fixed for ten 
o’clock. At nine he suddenly remembered that he 
wanted a wedding-ring, so ran as fast as he coidd 
to the nearest jeweller’s and bought one, the size 
of which he was obliged to chance. His ruling 
passion was strong even in these circumstances; 
for he contrived to beat the jeweller down a point 
in price, and made him promise to exchange the 
ring at any future time if it did not fit. He rcached 
the church (which was close to Miss Faithful’s 
residence) in good time, and found Herbert outside 
waiting to see him. Mr Jones was also in readi¬ 
ness, and the clergyman had just arrived in the 
vestry. 

‘ I am glad you are come, Isaac,’ said Herbert. 
* I did not ask jrou about the license. 1 suppose 
you have it all right 1' 

* No; I haven’t it,’ answered Isaac.—* I under¬ 
stood that you would get it.’ 

* I ? Why, surely you know that it must be 
obtained by one of the persons who are about to 
use it! ’ 

Herbert was evidently vexed. * Pray, have you 
only come here to make fools of us? I don’t 
see what other interpretation is to be put on your 
conduct.’ 

* I am very sorry,’ said poor Isaac meekly, * but 
I didn’t know about it. What can I do ? ’ 

* Do ! ’ Herbei’t returned. ‘ The only thing you 
can do is for you and your friend to got a Hansom 
and go to Doctora’ Commons as quickly as you 
can and get a license, and to be back here os much 
before twelve o’clock as possible. Meanwhile we 
will go back to the house and wait.’ 

So a c:vb was procured, and the bridegroom and 
his friend started off. Fortunately Jones had been 
to Doctors’ Commons before, so that not mucli 
time was lost in its intricacies. 

CHAPTER VI.—CHECKMATEP. 

On their return to the church the sexton was 
just about to lock the door, but seeing two gentle¬ 
men approaching, he waited till they came up; 
and not having seen them on their former visit 
there that morning, he politely asked them if 
they wanted to see the church. 

* My friend has come here to be married,’ said 
Jones. ‘Where are the other members of the 
party?’ 

‘Come to be married, has he? Who was he 
going to be married to ? ’ 

* Miss Angela Faithfiil,’ said Jones. 

‘0 come, that won’t do, you know,’ said the 
sexton, with a glance at Isaac’s tall but ungainly 
figure ; ‘ you ’re not going to gammon me. It’s 
true she was married this morning, and a pretty 
young woman she is, and dressed very huidsome 
too’— 

* Yes,’ Isaac broke in; * and where did the money 
for it come from ? ’ 

‘I didn’t ask her, and she didn’t tell me,’ 
returned the man, half cross, yet half amused. 

* You must have made some mistake, my friend,’ 
said Jones. ‘ To whom was the young lady mar¬ 
ried?’ 

* I didn’t hoar his surname; but he was married 
in the name of Herbert.’ 

* That is her brother! ’ cried Isaac and Jones 
together. 


‘Ah, well; they’re husband and wife too, now 
—a sort of double relationship, you see. But I 
can’t wait here while you take your fun off me 
no longer,’ the sexton continued. ‘ So here goes.’ 
With that he locked the door and walked away. 

‘ Stay! ’ cried Jones; ‘ we are not making fun of 
you; the matter is far too serious. Where can we 
find the clergyman who married them ?’ 

‘ I can’t tell you; he doesn’t live hereabouts. 
He only took the duty for our gentleman, who is 
away for a few days. I believe his name is Smith; 
but I’ve never seen him before, and very likely 
shan’t ever see him again.’ 

‘ Which way did the two go when they left the 
church ?’ Jones asked. 

‘I was inside, so didn’t notice,’ answered the 
sexton. 

Isaac followed his friend down the church path, 
and seemed utterly bewildered. But now Jones 
appealed to him as to the probable destination 
of the pair. Isaac blankly suggested Now West 
Road ; so thither they went. Mrs Qlubbs—^Miss 
Faithful’s care-taker—answered them. She knew 
nothing of Angela’s movements, except that she 
understood she was gone to be married; to whom 
she did not know, but supposed it was to the 
young man she was always with—Mr Herbert 
Could they see Miss Faithtul ? Yes ; certainlv, if 
they liked; but she would be able to give tnem 
no information ; for she could scarcely speak now, 
and was well nigh idiotic. 

The friends next proceeded to Brixton. A 
handsome phaeton was outside Isaac’s house, and a 
gentleman—^a stranger—was inside. He received 
them very urbanely, and just as though the place 
belonged to him. 

Upon Jones asking him (for Isaac seemed as 
though he were in a dream) his business there, 
the gentleman politely returned him the same 
question. 

‘Sir,’ said Jones, ‘this is my friend’s house: 
you are under some misconception.’ 

‘Sir,’ said tlie stranger politely, ‘you are ap¬ 
parently bibouring under the same difficulty. I 
bought this furniture as it stands, these fixtures, 
and the lease of this house, the day before yester¬ 
day, and am now legally in possession. PCTmit 
me, however, to remove any doubt by shewing 
you these papers. No—^paidon me—^not in your 
own hands: you can look over me.’ 

Yes; the documents were genuine enough ; a 
roper lease and transfer, and all the rest of it; 
ut no sign of the name of Isaac Webb. The 
stranger said the gentleman of whom he bought 
the lease, &c. was a Mr llerberl Ashton, whom he 
had not the pleasure of knowing personally; but 
the business had been properly conducted on both 
sides by respectable solicitors. He believed the 
l^t owner, Mr Ashton, hod held the lease but a 
very short time. 

The friends' next visit was to the police. They 
listened patiently to the tale, and calmly said they 
did not think much of it Had the gmtleman 
any witnesses or papers to prove it ? No. Very 
well then; whiit could they, the police, do ? The 
gentleman might be able to get a warrant; but if 
the story were true, the persons who had got the 
better of him would know how to keep out of the 
way of that; but it was a tale almost impossibly 
to prove; ^d for their part they didn’t believe 
a word of it. The gentleman looked as jLhenvas 
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insane. It may be remarked that Jones did not 
form a very high opinion of the penetration and 
intellectual capacity of the police in this matter. 
He next tried to persuade Isaac to go and consult 
a respectable solicitor; but at this he absolutely 
rebelled. 

‘ No, no,’ he said; ‘ it -will only co.st me a lot 
more money,’ At that word—so dear to him—he 
fairly broke down and sobbed aloud. A crowd 
began to form ; so Jones hailed a cab, and bore 
Isaac off to the railway stfitioii en route for 
Uambourue. 

CHariEK THE LAST.—THE MORAL. 

Isaac stayed with Ids friend Jones until he 
began to get over in some measure the shock he 
had ex|)erienced, when he resumed his old quarters 
with Mrs Clappen. After he had been settled there 
about a week, ne saw in a newspaper the following 
announcement: ‘On the 10th instant,.H ekbekt 
Ashton, Esq. to Anoela, fifth daughter of the late 
Vincent Faithful, Esq. of London. No cards.’ 
This was supplemented at the end of another 
week by the receipt of the following letter : 

Dear Mr Webii—P ossibly yon may think 
that some sort of explanation is due to you 
from me. I must inform you then, that Her¬ 
bert Ashton (whom you have known as Herbert 
Faithful) and I have been attached to each 
other for some years. The want of a little 
money as capital alone prevented our union. 
You remember, I daresay, our introduction at 
the HolJoway ball. On that occasion the idea 
first came into my mind to ])lay the part I 
have. It occurred to me as I listened to your 
conversation with Mr Hoppe, the Muster of the 
Ceremonies, respecting me and my cxpcctatioiu. 
Thanks to you, they are certainly no worse now 
than they were then. I mentioned my idea to 
Herbert, and he has well helped me to carry it into 
effect The shock to your self-conceit, pride, and 
cunning is no doubt severe, but time will assist 
you to get over it; and the lesson you have 
learned may perhaps be of value to you some day. 
Meanwhile endeavour to forget us. It will be 
idle to remember ns; for we are—wiieii Ibis 
reaches you—far from the old countrJ^ IVe have 
left it and the old name in all probability for ever 
—unless indeed you should ever leave u-> the 
remainder of your property, in which ciise we 
might cross the seas to claim it. And if at any 
time chance should cause us to meet it will he but 
as strangers, for Herbert was careful to re-iJO.sscs.s 
himself of all the receipts and documents, that 
could be of no use to us where tliey were. They 
are now destroyed. And do not trouble Miss 
Faitliful with fruitless inquiries. She is not my 
aunt, but a distant relation of the same name as 
my father, ller property I may tell }'ou goes at 
her death to her sister, Mrs Olubbs. We have met 
with Mr Scamplin, in whom niy husband recog¬ 
nised an old acquaintance. He is now with us, 
and desires to be remembered to you. If you 
ever think of your monetary loss—eight hundred 
pounds, was it not 'i—reniember with pleasure that 
it has conduced to my happiness. 1 am aware 
that you intended it to do so, but in a slightly 
different way. And now, Mr Webb, good-bye for 
ever; and believe me that I shall never forgot 
yoil. Ay deiir husband desires his remembrances 


to you, and wishes me to say that he forgives you 
your rudeness to me at all times, as do. I, 

Yours never very truly, 

Anoela Ashton. 


AFFECTION IN BIRD-LIFE. 

Anv one who will watch carefully may soon 
perceive that not only pigeons in the court-yard, 
sparrows on the roof, crows and magpies in the 
wood, and many other birds, always live togethor 
in inseparable pairs; but also that swallows and 
various other small birds, when, in the autumn, 
they fly about in great sivarms previous to migrat- 
ingi always keep together affectionately in pairs. 
Starlings, crows, and various others, collect together 
in the evenings in laige numbers on bushes, iiigh 
trees, and churcli roofs for a night's rest; but in the 
morning the company resolves itself into pairs, 
and during the entire time of flight these pairs 
retiiaiu togctlier. Several species are the excep- 
tit)ns to tliis rule, inasmuch as the two sexes 
form into separate companies to prosecute their 
migratory flight; this is the case with most of 
our summer warblers. Tlie males start, and also 
probiibly return, some days earlier than the 
females; f)ut w'hencvcr the two sexes have 
returned, they mate, ami the paii-s then formed 
are supposed to be of the same individuals as in 
])revious years. 

The lidelity and afl'eetionatc intimacy of married 
bird-life ajipears mo.st conspicuously in pairs of tlic 
Grosbeak family and in small parrots. Here is 
perfect harmony of will and deed. The two sweet¬ 
hearts appear unwilling to leave one another’s 
company for a moment all their life ; they do 
everything together—eating and drinking, batiiing 
and dressing of feathers, sleeping and waking. 
V.arious degrees of allection and liarmony are 
discernible on close observation. Among the 
siii.rU grosbeaks, pairs ol wliicli sit together, tlie 
intimate relation is never disturbed ; even over 
the feeding-i'up there is no fiuarrclling. They 
stand highest in this respect among birds. Love- 
tokens are e.x-.hanged by pressing of ^ beaks 
together—a veritalilc kissing, accompanied with 
loving gestures. They are also more sociable, aiid 
even at ne'itiug-time more peacciible, tliau other 
birds. Ill tile case of other grosbeaks, witen the 
male bird sits by the feuiule in the nest, there 
are various demonstrations of ulfectioii, hut also 
slight occasional disputes, especi.ally about feeding- 
time. Next in order come the small parrots, 
which also appear almo.st iusepar.ddi-. The male 
bird feeds his companion with seciLs from the 
crop. This goes on quite regularly during the 
hatching, .-md until the young are somewhat grown. 
During all this time the hen-bird, which broods 
alone, never leaves the nest but for a few minutes, 
and ihe cock sliews such alfectiouate care, that the 
whole day he seems to do nothing but take food 
and give it again. Yet even this loving union is 
marred from time to time, even during the hatch¬ 
ing-time, with (juarrels that even come to blows. 
Again, the male bird of a pair of chaffinches only 
occasionally sits on the egfjs or young, but he 
watches the nest very carelully, singing to lus 
mate the while, accompanies the hen in flight, and 
helps her in feeding tlie young. 

TJie marriage unions of parrots present great 
differences. The long-tailed Australian parrots, 
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beautiful in plumage, but mentallf inferior, are 
not nearly so affectionate towards each other as 
the little short-tsilkl species. M. Russ, a careful 
observer, tells us that the male bird of the Austra¬ 
lian Nymph Cockatoo generally remains by night 
with the female, and daring the day sits much 
more than she does. Such parental care is rare. 
Many parrots, especially large species, are by no 
means peaceable in their sexual relations, and 
appear somewhat affectionate only at the time of 
niaificatiou. Large parrots are commonly very 
excited at brooding-time, and ferocions towards 
other animals, and even men. All parrots shew 
affection by giving food out of the crop. 

A quite peculiar wedlock is observable in some 
of the finches and other birds. ‘ In »ny aviary,’ 
says M. Russ, ‘I had a pair of saffron finches, 
at whose behaviour I was for some time quite 
astonished. The cook and the hen hunted and 
persecuted each other savagely for days and weeks 
together ; it was not, os in the case of some 
other bii-ds, mere, sport and teasing, but a bitter 
strife ; the cud of which was that the male bird, 
which appeared to have the worst of it, made 
his escape allogeiher, and never retui-ned. Yet 
these two birds mislled, and actually reared 
four young, tliongli I could not perceive whether 
their hatred was laid a-side, or at least abated, 
during the hatching.’ Similar jihenomena, though 
not so pronounced, occur amongst finches, parrots, 
birds ol prey, &c. 

Wc have already said that the gro.sbeaksvexpress 
affection (or one another. Tlio male frequently 
also jierforms a <lauee lieforo the object of his re¬ 
gard; he hops about in a droll coiirtesying inaiiiicr, 
with outspread tail and nodding head, warbling at 
the same lime a mcloilioiis ditty. The larger 
grosbeaks give forth jjeculiar sounds accoin]ianicd 
with a hopping movement. These hive-dances are 
frcipiently to he noticed in binl-life,; among the 
best known and most skilful in this respect arc 
those of the black-cock, the love-making of which 
is exceedingly interesting to watch. 

The strong pugnacity developed among birds at 
time of hatching is remarkable. Even the little 
gentle grosbeak will endeavour, by violent pocking, 
to drive away males of the same or closely related 
species from the neighbourhood of his loved oue. 
The larger finches arc often roused by the same 
zeal to a hlind fury, which, in the case of the 
chaffinch, is freqiientlj' taken advantage of by 
the bird-catchers. The fights observed in nature 
between binls have most generally for their cause 
the eniotiuiis of love. 

We come to another c.xprcsaioii of affection in 
bird-life—namely, song. It is to a great extent of a 
purely emulative character, and not seldom is the 
contention so strong and persktent, that one of the 
two rivals, through over-exertion, falls lifehiss to the 
ground. One may observe such rivalry in spring, 
in the woods and fields, bctw’eeu two neighbouring 
male finches, nightingales, and various other birds. 
And in the aviary it is to ho observed not only 
among the excellent singers, such as the gray 
finches and red cardinals, but also in the com¬ 
paratively silent grosbeaks. 

But the singing of birds has of course also another 
aspect—it is the most potent moans of wooing. 
And this is true not only as regards the sweet 
plaint of the nightingale, the melodious warbling 
of the finch, but also of the hoarse croaking of 


the crows, the ear-splitting screech of the jay, the 
murmur of the pigeons, and the like—doubtless 
the most bewitching tones they are able to produce. 
‘Hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings;’ so says 
Shakspearc. And for what docs the lark ascend 
and trill his cheerful lay in mid-air, but to sing in 
a spirit of kindness to his mate nestling on the 
ground within hearing of his notes ; or as a versi¬ 
fier lias pictured this delicate attention ; 

The lark on high now mounts the sky, 

All hear his jiipe a-rincing; 

His mate on nest whom ho loves best, 

>Sits listening to bis singing. 

It can hardly be doubled that the response 
awakened in the heart of female birds in these 
circumstances is quite as genuinely tender as the 
notes addrc.ssed to them. The very birds of the 
air might teach a lesson to man—to the wretches 
who, in the bosom of civilisation, kick wives to 
death, and leave tlieir children to die under the 
accunmiatisl miserios of want and desolation I 


THE MONTH: 

SCIEXCE ANU ARTS. 

At the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
laist month, Mr O. W. Siemens, F.R.S., was elected 
President: to the honour of the Institute, be it 
recorded. In his inaugural address he discussed a 
(luestion on which he has bestowed much thought, 
namely fuel. The coal-fields of the globe, so far 
as at present known, comprise two hundred and 
seventy thousand square miles, one hundred an<l 
ninety-two thousand of which are in the United 
Statc.s, eigliteen thousand in Nova Scotia, and 
eleven thousand nine hundred in Great Britain. 
Mr Siemens is of opinion that at our present 
rate of consumption, we have in this country 
coal enough to last eleven hundred yeare; 
and that if the consumption should tend to 
increase, it will he kept in check by tlie eco¬ 
nomical processes of heating that remain to be dis¬ 
covered. And in many parts of the world there 
arc underground stores of gas that can be made 
available ns fuel, as exemplified by the seventy 
furnaces at Pittsburgh, which do all their paddling 
and reheating by means of the gas flowing through 
eighteen miles of pipe from its source in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

As an example of the saving that can be effected 
liy mere mechanical contrivance, we take a new 
ship of the Inman line trading between Liverpool 
aucl New York, in which tho old stjde of engine 
has given place to the ‘modern double cylinder 
compound engines,’ whicli leave a much larger 
space for cargo than the old engines, and bum 
about sixty-five tons of coal per day, instead of 
one hundred and lifteeu tons. The saving in the 
article of fuel is thus seen to be very great, even 
for a single ship. 

Of course iron and steel were prominent topics 
of discussion at the meeting, and the conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom is, that in ship-building and 
other mechanical operations steel will take the 
place of iron. The torpedo vessel Lightning, which 
steams nineteen knots an hour, is dready an evi¬ 
dence of what can be done by the combined light- 
iies-s and strength of steel; another is promise^ 
by Admiral Sartorius, which will cleave the water 
at the rate of twenty-four knots, and steelAhips of 
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large size are bnilding and to be built for the mixture of sand, soda, and slag melted in a furnace 
government. In this way the peaceful arts become will come out as glass. The experiment would not 
diverted to warlike purposes, and heighten the cost be expensive, for slag in any quantity may be had 
of war to a prodigious extent for nothing. 

The future of steel, said Mr Bramwcll, F.RS., in If some of those ingenious individuals who write 
his lecture at the Royal Institution, is to supersede so frequently to the Admiralty or to the Royal 
iron for almost eve^hing except the foige-work Society aunouncing that they have discovered the 
of common blacksmiths; and further, that part of true place of the axis of the earth, or the true 
the province of cast-iron, such as toothed-wheels explanation of the procession of the equinoxes, or 
and castings of complex form, which now, thanks the cause of compass deviation, would only turn 
to Riepe’s improved construction of moulds, can be their attention to the questions in the foregoing 
produced from molten steel. paragraph, tliey might perhaps make practical 

Mr Siemens’ process for the manufacture of steel discoveries which w'ould be capable of proof, and 
leaves nothing to chance. The quality of steel is potential of profit. 

always that which was foreseen and desired; and Last session a paper on the Beat Method of 
the samples, when submitted to the severe tests Propelling Steamships was read at the United 
imposed by the Admiralty, are never found to faiL Service Institution. In the discussion that followed. 
But Professor Barff’s discovery seems to shew Admiral Selwyn said experiment had shewn that 
that iron will,not be easily superseded. If iron whether you divide the water by a very narrow 
can be produced that will not under any circum- fine bow, cleaving the fluid like an axe, or whether 
stances get rusty, iron will become more useful you put that narrow fine bow flat on the water, 
than ever. The discovery is this: that if hot iron and drive it over the water, the resistance is for 
is placed in a chamber of superheated steam, it all practical purposes the same: having fine lines 
takes on a black coat which is magnetic oxide, and there is no more re.sistance in the one cose than 
this coat is so hard and impervious to atmospheric in tlie other. Experiment has shewn also that 
influences that rust will not form upon it. The between the finest vessel of deep draught and a 
hotter the steam in which the process is carried on, vessel of similar tonnage, built in the form of :i 
the harder is the coat: after an exposure of seven segment of a sphere, there is no difference of resist- 
hours to twelve hundred degrees, it will resist a ance. ‘ But there is this remarkable difference in 
file. Consequently the strength of the iron is another way, that where.as the sharp deep-keeled 
greatly increased, and it can never become weak- vessel plunges constantly under water, ana makes 
ened by rust. The importance of this fact can bad weather of it, the segment of the sphere 
hardly be overrated in connection, for instance, always rides over the water with perfect ease.’ 
with iron plates for boilers and ships, in which And at the meeting of Naval Architects, Mr 
unlimited strength would he highly prized. Reed explained that a circular ironclad will float 

We are told that the protecting coat can be put j better and carry heavier weights than a ship of 
on at small cost, and that it mil probably be made I the ordinary sliai)e, and yet not be deficient in 
use of for iron goods of every de.scription. ‘Copper I speed. 

vessels will no longer possess any advantages for i At last a parliamentary committee has been 
cooking, and iron saucepans will no longer need ' appointed to collect evidence on the condition of 
to be tinned. Lead pipo.s for the conveyance of: the Thames and other rivers, on the best means of 
water will in all probabilily be entirely super- regulating them, and of economising the rainf.ill 
seded; and there can be no doubt that new uses ! so that there shall be a sufficient supply of water 
for incorrodible iron will every day suggest them-1 at all seasons. Tliis is a great question : human 
selves. Messrs Penn of Oreenwich arc about to i requirements coufronting the forces of nature with 
undertake a series of trials for the jmrpose of! a view to harmonious co-operation. According to 
testing the strength of the prepared articles, so that j a statement made at a meeting of the Institution of 
they may become able to speak with authority j Civil Engineers, the quantity of water that flows 
upon the fitne.ss of the protected iron for bridge i daily over Teddington weir is 3,223,125 tons ; 
gliders and architectural purposes.’ j hence the Thames will count for something in the 

How to make iron witliout producing slag is a ■ inquirj’. Besides which, wc may remember that 
question which, if any one can answer satis- the commerce carried hy the roj-al river amounts 
lactorily, his reward sh.all be great in fame and to nine million tons annually, 
fortune. In Yorkshire alone, the blast-furnaces At a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, 
pour out more than four million tons of slag a year, Philadelphia, there were exhibited an Odoutograph 
from which fact the enormous quantity produced for laying out the teeth of gear-wheels; an exhaust 
throughout the kingdom can be judged of Six- nozzle for quieting the noise of safety-valves and 
teen million tons of refuse! What can be done escape-pipes; an aspirator for ventilating mill- 
with itl In some places, land has been bought stones, and a horse-shoe intended to prevent slipping 
or hired to provide space for the ugly heaps, and on a smoothly paved road. Readers desirous of 
many attempts have been made to lessen the further particulars mu.st write to Philadelphia ; but 
accumulation by finding uses for the slag. It has if that ‘ quieting nozzle ’ can only be made avail- 
been made into blocks and bricks for paving; able, passengers at railway stations and on boanl 
into slabs,pipes,brackets,and friezes; into cement; steamboats will be snared the deafening roar that 
into sand for fertilising purposes ; and while in now annoys them, and will feel grateful accordingly, 
the molten condition, has been blown into a sub- The last published volume of I'ransaxtions of 
stance resemhling cotton-wool. But some of these the Royal Society of Victoria contains a paper 
attempts have failed, and not one has sufficed to entitled, ‘ Is the Eucalyptus a Fever-destroying 
diminish the heaps of slag. And now another Tree V a question which, os our readers are aware, 
suggestion, based on the fact that slag is vitrcou.<s, is not less interestiim here in Europe than in Aus- 
is pflt tiiAb, namely to convert it into glass. A tndia. Baron von Mueller, government botanist 
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at Melbourne, has described more than one bun* 
dred and thirty species of Eucalyptus: some grow 
into forests of great extent both on high and low 
table-land, others form dense desert scrub, while 
rthers are so distributed as to impart a park-like 
appearance to the landscape. The leaves are ever- 
/green, and so arranged that the light and heat of 
' the sun fall equally on each side; and tlie roots 
are dispersive and drain water largely from the 
soil. Besides the general constituents of a ligneous 
vegetation, the Eucalyptus contains & gum-resin, 
a volatile acid, and a peculiar volatile oil._ The 
finest forests, Ewalyptus amygdalina, extend inland 
about one hundred miles, beyond which the scrub 
species prevaiL When by vicissitude of season 
the seaward species are poor in volatile oil, then 
the scrub is nch, and mce versd. The extent of 
scrub and forest in the three colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is so 
great that J;ho quantity of oil therein contained 
is estimated at 96,877,440,000 gallons. On this 
Mr Bosisto, the author of the paper above referred 
to, remarks: ‘Considering that the same con¬ 
dition exists throughout the major part of Aus¬ 
tralia ... we cannot arrive at any other conclu¬ 
sion than that the whole atmosphere of Australia 
is more or less affected by the perpetual exhala¬ 
tion of those volatile bodies.’ Tlie aroma thereof 
would be disagreeable, were it not that ‘volatile 
oils have the power of changing oxygen into 
ozone while they ai'e slowly oxidising.’ It can 
hardly be doubted that the influence on climate 
must be important. ‘Let,’ says Mr Bosisto, ‘a 
small quantity of any of the eucalyptus oils, but 
especially the oil of Kuadyptus amygdalina, be 
distributed sparingly in a sick-chamber, or over 
any unpleasant substance, or add a small quantity 
to stagnant water, and the pleasure of breathing an 
improved air will immediately be nmiifcst. The 
application of this to the climate of Australia has 
great force, for it is acknowledged that we possess 
about us, both in bush and town, a large iimount 
of active oxygen, made frequently doubly so by 
our vigorous vegetation.’ 

The conclusion from the whole aeries of facts 
is, that the Eucalyptus is a fever-destroying tree. 
Baron von Mueller states that the Kncalyptus 
amygdalina in favourable situations grows to a 
height of four hundred feet, that it yields more oil 
than any other species, and bears the elimatc of 
Europe. 'The species of quickest grow'th is the 
Eucalyptus globulus. 

In a communication to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Mr W. M. Williams points out that obscure 
heat, such as that radiated from sun-spots, is much 
more largely absorbed by out atmosphere than the 
heat from the luminous parts of the sun’s surface. 
Consequently the obscure heat exerts an influence 
on terrestrial climate as well as the luminous heat: 
the former in preventing or modifying the forma¬ 
tion of clouds in the upper regions, and in pro¬ 
ducing thereby meteorological results which would 
be an interesting study. An illustration of what 
is meant by this is afforded by a well-known 
phenomenon, namely the general clearness of the 
sky during full moon, the clouds having been 
dissipated by the obscure heat-rays reflected from 
the moon’s surface. 

If observations of the difference of absorption 
between the two kinds of heat could be mode at 
different heights, we should have, as Mr Williams 


says, ‘a new means of studying the constitution 
of the interior of the sun and its relations to the 
photosphere. , Direct evidence of selective absorp¬ 
tion by our atmosphere may thus be obtained, 
which would go far towards solving one of fee 
crucial solar problems—whether the darker regions 
are hotter or cooler than the photosphere ?' 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports contain an 
article by Dr Hollis in which an attempt is made 
to clear fee study of mental physics of some of its 
obscurity, and to shew what are fee functions of 
fee brain and the way in which they may be 
studied. Examples are given of fee effects of 
di.sease: a letter-sorter in the Post-office had ex¬ 
perienced a failure of memory during two years, 
could not continue his employment, and eventually 
died. A large tumour was found in the substance 
of fee left temporal lobe of fee brain, which prob¬ 
ably accounted for fee loss of memory and inability- 
to retain a mental picture of the pigeon-holes into 
which fee letters wore to be sorted. The organs 
of the brain were there, but their pr.iper action 
was disturbed by the growth of disense, and the 
man of necessity ceased to be a letter-sorter. In 
concluding his article, Dr Hollis warns‘students 
of this seductive branch of medical science not to 
attempt to localise in the cortex too closely the 
severed faculties of fee mind. It is preposterous,’ 
he remarks, ‘to expect feat similar cells are 
reserved for similar functions In all human brains, 
knowing what we do of the great diversity in man’s 
mental nature, his various occupations, prodivities, 
and talents. Beyond fee fact that there exists in 
our brains a po.sterior or retentive system, and an 
anterior or expressive system, our knowledge of 
this organ will hot at present permit us to go.’ 

The effect of ether and of chloroform as onses- 
thetics, is attracting considerable attention. It is 
alleged feat with chloroform, vascular paralysis 
frequently precedes resjiiratory paralysis; and an 
amount of chloroform insuiiicieut to cause para¬ 
lysis of respiration will often produce vascular 
paralysis, accompanied by such a diminution 
of blood-pressure as to render artificial respira¬ 
tion usidess, since interchange between the gases 
of fee air and blood does not take place. In this 
case artificial respiration does not recall life, and 
respiration ceases when artificial aid is removed. 
Experiments made wife nitrite of amyl demonstrate 
its value as an antidote to fee dangerous effects of 
chloroform; for which reason an American phy¬ 
sician remarks: ‘ In the light of our present know¬ 
ledge, it seems to me that humanity and science 
alike require that, when chloroform is used as an 
ana:sfeelic, fee nitrite of luuyl should be at hand, 
as one of the remedies whose efficiency is to be 
te.sted in case of impending danger.’ 

Medical practitioners in Calcutta have had their 
iittention called to a species of parasite before un- 
(icscribed, which has been found in large numbers 
in fee intestines of persons who have died of 
cholera. According to a description recently pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, it is fee Amphistoma homirm. ‘I ^ve 
never seen such jiarasites,’ writes Dr Simpson, 
‘ and apparently they are unknown to the natives. 
They are of a red colour, size of a tadpole, adher¬ 
ing to fee mucous membrane, by a circular open 
mouth which they have fee power of dilating and 
contracting.’ It is to be hoped that these some¬ 
what mysterions tormentors will not mak^Jjnk 
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appeoraiXloe in Europe, By way of precaution, we 
would-juat hint, * See that you drink pure water.’ 

Of mtroleum furnaces of a small size suited 
fitr hign temperatures we find Quichenot’s (lately 
notice in these columns) is not the first attempt 
made, one haviim been introduced some years ago 
by Griffin, an English iminufacturor. The diffi- 
emty with all petroleum furnaces is to keep them 
lighted until the casing or crucible is sufficiently 
hot tc do this itself. The special liability which 
petroleum furnaces have to blow out at first, 
IS to a peat extent if not entirely overcome in 
Qrifihi’s by the use of a wiclc. We are told by 
those who are practically conversant with the 
subject, that there are many difficulties in the 
use of petroleum as a fuel for furnace-work on u 
small scale, which, however, may be in a measure 
oveicome by skilful management. But for small 
furnace operations it is now generally admitted 
that there is no fuel so well adapted as gas. 
A gas furnace of an entirely novel construction 
was introduced about a year ago b3' Mr Fletcher, 
F.C.S., of Warrington, in which the gas is burnt 
by an arrangement similar to Oidard’s Injector, 
and requiring no more air than an ordinary 
small foot blower will supply U'ith ease. The 
whole arrangement is e-xccedingly simple ; and a 
refractory clay crucible can be fused in less than 
half an hour by an apparatus uliicli (blower 
included) can easily be carried in one hand. Of 
gas furnaces not requiring a blast, the pioneer was 
Gore, who made the first draft furnace, burning 
gas, which would fuse cast-iron ; and tlie princijilc 
made use of by Gore—that is, the subdivision of a 
large fiame by air-spaces—has been since made use j 
of successfully in many ibrni.s by diflerent makers; 
but the maximum temperatures obtained in Gore’s 
furnace have never j’et been exceeded by .any 
maker without the use of a bla.st. The nearest 
approach to a draft furnace giving really intense 
heats is, so far as we can ascertain, the Injector 
furnace of Mr Fletcher, which requires only about 
one-fifth of the air consumed to be supplied by 
blowing, the remaining part of the air being drawn 
in from the surrounding atmosphere by the action 
of the furnace itself. 


MORE MISSING ARTICLES. 

A LiBGi: party of ineiTy people, old and young, 
were sitting on the sands at Cromer one day, 
when one of the party, the youngest and brightest, 
began for fan to ‘make faces’ with licr fingers, ami 
shewing the rest how to copy her. The way in 
which she u-sed her fingers and handkerchief pro¬ 
duced the most grotesque effects imaginable. Our 
heroine, Mrs Reynolds, a young matron of tin; 
party, followed suit, and soon succeeded; but, said 
Minnie the original starter of the fun : ‘ Take off 
your rings ; they spoil the effect.’ Accordingly two 
valuable rings—emerald and pearl—were slipped 
off and laid within an open para.sol. Soon after 
the party Iwgan to move, Mrs Reynolds took up her 
parasol, thought no more of the rings, and passed 
on with the rest home. Not till she reached the 
house and, preparing for lunch, was' about to wash 
her hands, did it suddenly flash upon her what 
she liad done. Alas,'-alas! tliose precious rings 
were lost on the sands, already crowded with cx- 
cursioaists and bathers. Away flew Mrs Reynolds, 
hatjmii streaming behind her (hung out to dry 
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after bathing), her heart panting, her head aching, 
down to the shore again. There was the bathing 
woman calmly pursning her calling odl unconscious 
of the trouble; there too -u'os Captoin Wardell, 
politely concerned; there the groups of cousins 
warmly sympathetic; but alas! no trace of the 
jewels lost. How should they ever be found in 
such an expanse of sand ?—^no trace even left of 
the spot wliere the friends had sat. Still,' resolved 
not to be baffled (the rings were not only precious 
but full of associative value), a place was fixed 
u]X)n by Mrs Reynolds, and the hunt began. The 
sand, loose and fine, was turned over and over and 
sifted inch by inch, and the hapless owner was at 
length compelled to abandon the search and return 
lioine. Her weary feet had hardly turned in at 
the tlircshold when a panting voice behind caused 
l»er to turn. There stood a kindly cousin, scarlet 
with excitement and running, almost unable to 
speak, but holding up the emerald ring found by 
Captain Wardell’s little son Gordon, a child of five 
years of age. As a last hope, his father hod said 
to him: ‘ Come, Gordon, feel for it too in the loose 
sand and as if by magic, the child thrust in his 
little fat hand and nulled out the ring ! 

Of course this siiewed they were on the right 
scent; and in three-quarters of an hour more the 
pearl ring also turned up. They Iiad hunted in 
all for uearlj' two hours, in perfectly loose sand, 
on a wide shore ; and us a fisherman s.iid, it was 
indeed like ‘ hunting for a needle in a haystack.’ 
'I’hc excitcmiont throughout the little town of 
Cromer had been immense, owing tt) the crier 
having been sent round; and all the evening the 
story was being discu.ssed by little groups of men 
and women, no doubt growing in interest by the 
repetition. 

Auotlier curious instance of losing and finding 
is worth recording. A gentleman walking along 
the shore of Hastings lost Ids ring. We think he was 
stretching after a dog in the water, but at anyratc 
the ring slipped off, and was not found again. A 
^'ear after—it is even said on the very anniversary 
—the same gentleman was again strolling along 
the shore when a fi.sherniaii ran after him, and 
inquiring, ‘Hid ^'ou drop this, sir?’ held up to 
him his own ring, lust twelve months before. 

One more incident. A gentleman bought an 
umbrella, and taking it into bis liaiid, put down 
a sovereign in pijniieiit. Presently the bill, having 
been made out, was presented; but wlien the shop¬ 
man put his hand forth to take up the money, it 
could not be seen. The gentleman thought it 
extraordinary—the shopman equally so. The 
former was sure he had deposited the coin, 
the shopman equally certain that it had not 
readied his hands. What was to be done ? It 
ended in the gentleman again Piiying the amount. 
Some little time after, the gentluman was again in 
the shop, and being there, took occa.sion to ask if 
the sovereign liad ever been seen again. ‘No,’ 
said the young man; ‘we never found it.’ Just 
then the gentleman, opening his umbrella to shew 
what he required altered (some trifle or other), gave 
it a shake, when out roll^ a sovereign ; the very 
one of conrse.so long missing. The strangest part 
of it is that the umbrella had been constantly 
used since the day it was bought. 
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STR TUALTER SCOTT AND IIIS DOGS. 
One of iny pleasant recollections is that of scein},' 
Sir Waller Scott out ou a stroll with his dogs ; 
the scene heing in the neighbourhood of Abbots¬ 
ford, in the summer of 1824, while as yet the 
gloom of misforlune had not clouded the mind 
of the great man. Tliere he was limping gaily 
along with his pel coniiianions amidst the rural 
scenes wliich he had toiled to secure and loved so 
dearly. 

Scott’s fondness for animals has porhap.s never 
been sullicieutly acknowdedged. It was with him 
a kind of second nature, and appears to have been 
implanted when as a child he was sent on a visit 
to the house of his grandfather, Robert Scott, at 
Saudyknow'e, in the neighbourhood of Dryburgh. 
Here, amidst Hocks of sheep and lamb.s, talked to 
and fondled by shepherds and ewe-milkcr.s, and 
revelling with collies, he was impressed with a 
degree of alfcetionate feeling for auinmls which 
lasted through life. At a subsequent visit to 
yandyknowe, when his grandfather had passed 
away, and the farm operations were admini.stered 
by ‘ LInole Thomas,’ he was ])rovided with a Shet¬ 
land i)ony to ride upon. The pony was little larger 
than many a Newfoundland dog. It walked freely 
into the house, and was regularly fed from the 
boy’s hand. He soon learned to ride the little 
pony w'oll, and often alarmed ‘Aunt Jenny’ by 
cantering over the rough places in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Such were the beginnings of Scott’s inter¬ 
course with animals. Growing up, there was some¬ 
thing extraordinary in his attachment to his dogs, 
his horses, his ponies, and his cats; all of which 
w'ere treated by him, each in its own sphere, as 
agreeable companions, and wdiich were attached 
to him in return. Tliere may have been some¬ 
thing feudal and poetic in this kindly association 
with humble adherents, but there was also much 
of simple good-heartedness. ScOtt added not a 
little to the happiness of his e-vistence by this 
genial intercourse with his domestic pets. From 
Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir Walter, and other 
works, we have occasionally bright glimpses of 


the great man’s familiarity with his four-footed 
favourites. We. can see that Scott did not, as is 
too often the case, treat them capriciously, as 
creatures to be made of at one time, and spoken 
to harshly when not in the vein for amusement. 
On the contrary, they were elevated to the position 
of friends. They po.ssessed rights to be respected, 
feelings which it would be scandalous to outrage. 
At .all times he had a soothing •word, and a kind 
pat, for every one of them. And that, surely, is 
the proper way to behave towards the beings who 
are dependent on us. 

Among Sir AValter’s favourite dogs we first hear 
of Camp, a large bull-terrier, that was taken 
' with him when visiting the Ellises for a week at 
Sunningliill in 1803. 3Ir and Mrs Ellis having 
cordially sympathised in his fondness for this 
animal, Scott, at parting, promised to send one of 
Camp’s progeny in the course of the season to 
Sunninghill. As an officer in a troop of yeomanry 
cavalry, Scott proved a good horseman, and we are 
led to know that he was much atbiched to the 
animal which he rode. In a letter to a friend 
written at this period (1803), he says; ‘I have, 
too, a hereditary attachment to the animal—not, I 
flatter myself, of the common jockey cast, but 
because 1 regard him as the kindest and most 
generous of the subordinate animals. I hardly 
even except the dogs; at lea.st, they are usually 
so mucli better treated, th.at compassion for the 
steed should be thrown into the scale when wo 
weigh their comparative merits.’ 

For several ye.ar8 Camp was the constant parlour 
dog. He was handsome, intelligent, and fierce, 
but gentle as a lamb among the cliildren. At the 
same time, there were two greyhounds, Douglas 
and Percy, which were kept in the countiy for 
coursing. Scott kept one window of his study 
open, whatever might he the state of the weather, 
that Douglas and Percy might leap out and in as 
the fancy moved them. He always talked to Camp 
as if he understood 'what was said—and the afiii^l 
certainly did understand not a lit^l^j^ 
ticnlar, it seemed as if he„p§p^ptiy 
ou all occasions thakubwi.WMtctcQWfli^^^iiw* A j 
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sensible and steady friend; tie greyhounds, as 
volatile young creatures whose freaks must be 
home with. 

William Laidlaw, the friend and amanuensis 
of Scott, mentions in the AlboU/ord Notanda a 
remarkable instance of Camp’s fidelity and atten¬ 
tion. It was on the occasion of a party visiting a 
wild cataract in Dumfriesshire, Known as the 
Cray Mare’s Tail. There was a rocky chasm to 
he ascended, up which Scott made his way with 
difficulty, on account of his lameness. ‘ Camp 
attended anxiously on his master; and when the 
latter came to a difficult part of the ruck, Camp 
would jump down, look up to his master’s face, 
then spring up, lick his master's liand and cheek, 
jump down again, and look upwards, as if to 
shew him the way .and encourage him. We were 
greatly interested with the scene.’ 

The most charming part of Scott’s life W’aa, as 
we think, that which he spent with his family at 
Ashestiel, fronl about 180-1 to 1808, part of 
which time he was engaged in writing Marmion. 
Ashestiel was a country mansion situated on the 
south bank of the Tweed, half way betwoeu 
Innerleithen and Qalashiels, and in wimt would 
be called a solitary mountain district. 'J'hurc was 
the river for fisliing, and the hills for coursing, 
and no other amusement. To enliven the scene, 
literary friends came on short visits. Then* was 
an odd character in the immediate neighbourhood, 
called from his parsimony Old Nippie, whose 
habits afforded some fun. When still at Ashestiel 
in 1808, there is presented a pleas.ant picture by 
Lockhart of the way in which Scott passed the 
Sunday. The account of it is a perfect Idyll. 

‘ On Sunday he never rode—at Ie;ist not until his 
growing infirmity made his pony almost necessary 
for him—for it was his principle, that all dome.stic 
animals have a full right to their Sabbath of rest; 
but after he had read the Ohurch service, he 
usually walked with his whole family, dogs in¬ 
cluded, to some favourite spot at a considerable 
distance from the house—most frequently the 
rained tower of Elibank—and there dined with 
them in the open air on a basket of cold provisions, 
mixing his wine with the water of the brook beside 
which they were all grouped around him on the 
turf; and here, or at home, if the weather kept 
them from their ramble, his Sunday talk was just 
such a series of biblical lessons as that preserved for 
the permanent use of the rising generation in his 
Tales of a Grandfather. He had his Bible, the Old 
Testament especially, by heart ; and on these days 
inwove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm 
of Scripture, in whatever story he was telling, with 
the same picturesque richness as he did, in his 
week-day tales, the quaint Scotch of Pitscottie, or 
some rude romantic old rhyme from Barbour’s 
Bruce or Blind Harry’s WaUace' 

Failing from old age. Gamp was taken by the 
family to Edinburgh, and there he died about 
January 1809. He was buried in a fine moonlight 
night in the little garden behind the bouse. No. 
39 Castle Street, immediately opposite the window 
where Scott usually sat writing. His daughter, 
Mrs Lockhart, remembered ‘the whole family stand¬ 
ing round the otsvc as her father himself smoothed 
down the turf above Camp with the saddest ex¬ 
pression of face she had ever seen in him. He had 
Deen engaged to dine abroad that day, but apolo- 
gifiaA^B^cotmt of “ the death of a dear old Mend.” ’ 


A few months later, Scott says in one of his 
letters: ‘ I have supplied the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of dear old Camp with a terrier 
puppy of the old shagCT Celtic breed,’ and which 
ho named Wallace. This new companion was 
taken on an excursion to the Hebrides in 1810, 
and in time partly compensated for the loss of 
Camp. There came, however, a fresh bereavement 
in 1812, in the death of the greyhound Percy. 
Scott alludes to the fact in one of his letters. 
‘ We are going on in the old way, only poor 
Percy is dead. 1 intend to have an old stone set 
up by his grave, with Gy gist li pmui Percie 
[Here lies the brave Percy]; and I hope future 
antiquaries will debate which hero of the House of 
Northumberland lias left his boiie.s in Teviotdale.’ 
The two favourite greyhounds arc alluded to in the 
Introduction to the second canto of Marmion — 

Bemerahcr’at thou my greyhounds true ? 

O’er holt or hill there never flow. 

From slip or leash there never sprang. 

More fleet of foot or sure of fang. 

In a letter dated Abbotsford, 1816, written to 
Terry, with whom he communicated on literary 
and dranmtic subjects, he siiys : ‘I have got from 
my friend Glengarry the iioble.st dog ever seen on 
the Border since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. Ho 
is between the wolf and deer hound, about si.x 
feet long from the tip of the nose to the tail, and 
high and strong in proportion : he is quite gentle 
and a gi’eat iavonritc. Tell Will. Erakine lie will 
eat o(T his pl.ate without being at the trouble to 
put a paw on the table or chair. I shewed him 
to Matthews, who dined one day in (Itistle .Street 
before I came here.’ 

The staghound so iiitrodnecd was the famous 
Maida, which came upon the scene when the 
Waverley novels were beginning to set the world 
on fire. Maida wa.s the crack dog of Scott’s life, 
and figures at his feet in the well-known sculpture 
by SteelL He did not quite supersede Wallace and 
the other dogs, but assumed among them the most 
distinguished place, and might he called the canine 
major-domo of the establishment. On visiting 
Abbotsford in 1817, Wa-shington Irving enjoyed 
the pleasure of a ramble with Scott and his dogs. 
His description of the scene is so amusing tliat we 
can scarcely abate a jot: 

‘ As we sttllied forth, every dog in the establish¬ 
ment turned out to attend us. There was the old 
staghound, Maida, that I have already mentioned, 
a noble animal; and Hamlet, the black greyhoimd, 
a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived at 
the years of discretion ; and Finette, a beautiful 
setter, with soft silken hair, long pendent ears, and 
a mild eye, the parlour favourite. When in front 
of the house, we were joined by a superannuated 
greyhound, who came iiom the kitchen wagginjj 
his tail; and was cheered by Scott as an old 
friend and comrade. In our walks, he would 
frequently pause in conversation, to notice his 
dogs, and speak to them as if rational companions; 
and, indeed, there appears to be a vast deal of 
rationality in these faithful attendants on man, 
derived from their close ‘ intimacy with him. 
Maida deported himself with a gravity becoming 
his ^ and size, and seemed to consider himself 
called upon to j^erve a great degree of dignity 
and decorum in our society. As he jogged along 
a little distance ahead of us, the young dogs would 
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gambol about bim, leap oa hia neck, ■worry at hia Hand of their company ; and I venture to aay, 
ears, and endeavour to tease him into a gamboL Soott_ was never five minutes in any room before 
The old dog would keep on for a longtime with the little pets of the family, whetner dumb ot 
imperturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to lisping, had found out his kindness for aU their 
rebu’ke the wautonness of his young companions, generation.’ 

At length he would make a sudden turn, seize one In letters to his eldest son, Scott seldom foils 
of them, and tumble him in the dust, then giving to tell him how things are going on with the 
a glance at us, as much as to say: “You see, gentle- domesticated animals. For example; ‘ Hamlet had 
men, I can’t help giving way to this nonsense,” an inflammatory attack, and I began to think he 
would resume his gravity, and jog on as before, was going mad, after the examme of his great 
Scott amused himself with these peculiarities. “ I namesake ; but Willie Laidlaw bled him, and he 
make no doubt,” said he, “ when Maids is alone recovered. Pussy is very well’ Next letter: 
with these young dogs, he throws gravity aside, ‘Dogs all well-cat sick—supposed with eating 
and plays the boy ns much as any of them ; but binls in their feathers.’ Shortly afterwards; ‘ All 
he is ashamed to do so in our company, and seems here send love. Dogs and cat arc well. I dare- 
to say : Ha’ done with your nonsense, youngsters : say you Ixave heard from some other corresi»ndent 
what will the laird and that other gentleman think that poor Lady Wallace [a favourite pony] died 
of me if I give way to such foolery I ” of an inllauimation after two days’ illness. Trout 

‘Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of [a favourite pointer] has returned here several 
another of his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, times, poor fellow, and seems to look for you; 
with large glassy eyes, one of the most sensitive but Henry Scott is very kind to him.’ In a 
little bodies to insult and indignity in the world, succeeding letter vre have the account of an acci- 
1 “ If ever he whipped him,” he aaid, “ the little dent to Maida: ‘ On Sunday, Maida walked with 
fellow would sneak off and hide himself from the us, and in jumping the paling at the Greentongue 
light of day in a lumber garret, from whence there park, contrived to hang himself up by the biud- 
was no drawing him forth but by the sound of the leg. He howled at fti-st, but seeing us making 
chopping-knife, as if choi)ping up his victuals, towards him, he stopped crying, and waved his 
wlieri he would steal forth with humiliated and tail, by way of signal, it was supposed, for assist- 
downcast look, but would skulk away again if any ance. lie sustained no material injury, though 
one regarded him.” his log was strangely twisted into the bars, and he 

‘While we were discussing the humours and was nearly hanging by it. He shewed great grati- 
peculiavities of our canine companions, some object tude, in liis w’ay, to his deliverers.’ 
provoked their si«leen, and produced a .sharp and At Abbotsford, in the autumn of 1820, when a 
petulant barking from the smaller fry; but it was large pirty, incladiiig Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Wol- 
some time before. Maida was suflieieiitly roused to laston, and Henry Mackenzie wei‘e sall^’ing out— 
ramp forward two or three bounds, and join the Scott on his pony Sybyl Grey, with Maida gambol- 
chorus'with a deep-mouthed iiow wow. It was hut ling about him—there was some commotion and 
a transient outbre.'ik, and be returned instantly, laughter when it was discovered that a little black 
wagging his tail, and looking up duhionsly in his pig W'as frisking about and appiureutly resolved to 
master’s face, unceiiain whether ho would receive be one of the part}' for the day. Scott tried to 
Censure or apiilause. “ Ay, ay, old boy ! ” cried look stern, and cracked his w'hip at_ the creature, 
Scott, “ you have done wonders ; you have shaken but W'as in a moment obliged to join in the general 
the Eildon hills with your roaring ; you may now cheers. Poor })iggy was sent home. ‘ This pig,’ 
lay by your artillery for the rest of the day. says Lockhart, ‘had taken, nobody could tell now, 
Maida,” continued he, “is like the great gun at a most sentimental attachment to Scott, and was 
Constantinople ; it takes so long to get it reiuly, constantly urging his pretensions to be admitted a 
that the smaller guns can fire off a dozen times regular member of his tail along with the grey- 
first.” ’ hounds and terriers ; but indeed, i remember him 

Maida accompanied his master to town, where he suli'ering another summer under the same sort of 
occupied the place of the lamented Camp. In the pertinacity on the part of an aflectionate hen. I 
sanetuiu at Castle Street, Maida lay on the hearth- leave the explanation for philosophers—but such 
rug, ready when called on to lay his head across were the facts.’ 

his master’s knees, and to be caressed and fondled. Mr Adolph u.s, a visitor to Ablxitsfoid in 1830, 
On the top step of a ladder for reaching down the when the health of the great writer was breaking 
books from tne higher shelves sat a sleek and down under his honourable and terribly mposea 
venerable Tom-cat, which Scott facetiously called task-work, gives us not tlie least striking instance 
by the German name Hinse of Hinsfeldt. Lock- of Scott’s wonderlnl cousiderateness towards ani- 
hart mentions that Hinse, ‘ no longer very loco- mala. ‘ In the morning’.s drive we crossed several 
motive, usually lay watching the proceedings of fords, and after the rain they were wide and deep, 
his master and Maida with an air of dignified A little, long, wise-looking, rough terrier, named 
equanimity. When Maida chose to leave the Spice, which ran after had_ a cough, and as 
pally, he signified his inclinations by beating the olteu as we came to a water. Spice, by the special 
door with his huge paw; Scott rose and opened order of his master, was let into the carriage till 
it for him with courteous alacrity—and then Hinse we had crossed. His tenderness to his hrute 
came down puning from his perch, and mounted dependants was a striking point in the benignity 
guard by the foot-stool, vice Maida absent on of his character. He seemed to consult not only 
furlough. Whatever discourse might be passing their bodily welfare, but their feelings, in the 
was broken, every now and then, by some afl'ec- human sense. He was a gentleman even to his 
tionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends, dogs.’ When too roughly frolicsome, he rebuked 
Dogs and cats, like children, have some infallible them gently, so as not to mortify them, or spoil* 
tact for discovering who is, and who is not, really j the natural buoyancy of their character. , 
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We could extend these memorabilia, but have 
perhaps said enough. Maida died in October 
1834, and is commemorated in a scu^tured figure 
at the doorway of Abbotsford. His attached 
master wrote an epitaph on him in Latin, which 
he thus Englished: 

Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore. 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master's door. 

It was a sad pang for Scott, when quitting home 
to seek for health abroad, and which ho did not 
find, to leave the pet dogs which survived Maida. 
His last orders were that they should be taken 
care of. We may be permitted to join in the 
noble eulogium pronounced on Scott by Willie 
Laidlaw, who lived to mourn his loss, that Kind¬ 
ness of heart was positively the roiguiug quality 
of Sir Walter’s character! w. o. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXI.—OUR EXPERIMENT. 

I WATCHED Lilian very anxiou-sly for a few days 
after our visit to Fairview. But although it had 
given her a shock to find Arthur Trafford alrc.ady 
upon such familiar terms there, whilst there had 
been no call at the cottage, nor even a message 
sent to inquire after our well-being, she was not 
permanently depressed in conscqueuce. I must 
do Arthur Trafford the justice to say that I think 
he was ashamed of sending conventional messages 
under the circumstances, and felt tliat hail as 
silence was, it was in Ixitter taste than meaning¬ 
less %vords. Novertlicless, his sister miglit liavc 
contrived a call, had she possessed the. something 
besides blue blood, wliich, in dear Mrs Tipi>ei’’s 
estimation, constitutes a gentlewoman, sufficiently 
to recollect past kindness, and .act up to her former 
role of being Lilian’s friend. Fortiinatelj-, Lilian 
did not depend upon her friendship. 

‘ Do not fear for mo, Mary,’ she wliispcred, 
rightly intcroi’cting my anxious looks. 

I did not lear for her—in the long-run. I knew 
that in lime she would come to be even ashamed 
of having given the name of love to her infatuation 
for Arthur Trafford. But to attain tliat taid, she 
must not be allowed to dream over the jiast; and 
I was casting about in my mind in the hojie of 
finding some plan for employing our time which 
would he sufficiently interesting to .absorb the 
attention of her mind as well as her liands. Pupils 
Sirs 'Tipper would not hear of; nor would she 
allow us to render any assistance in the house- 
kcepi ng, insisting that Becky and she had no more 
to do than they could very easily get through. 
Indeed Becky worked with a will; Mrs Tipper 
and she were the best of friends; and nothing 
would have pleased them better than keeping 
Lilian and me in the parlour in state, and waiting 
•<ipon us. 

Fortunately we neither of us inclined for that 
kind of state. Lilian knew os well as 1 did that 
hers wus not a nature to be nursed and petted out 
of a trouble. As people thoroughly in earnest 
generally do’,'^e soon found a way of filling up our 
time—a way A*sjjich had a spice of novelty and 
, adventure in it, specially adapted to our present 
frame of mind, j 

t a mile/distant, cii the higli-road leading 


from the left of the village towards the town of 
Grayleigh, were a few cottages, which had been 
erected for the accommodation of the labourers 
upon some fruit and hop growing grounds in 
the vicinity. Lilian and I had come upon them 
in one of our walks; and their forlorn uncared- 
for aspect appealed to our sympathies, and set 
us thinking about the possibility of a remedy. 
At length an idea suggested itself to us. During 
the daytime, at this season of the year, they were 
all unoccupied hut one, where dwelt an old 
woman past work, and who was, as she proudly 
informed us, kept out of the workhouse by her 
children. Through the medium of this old woman, 
we applied for permission to do what we could 
for the absent wive.s and mothers, in the way 
of making the desolate-looking hovels more like 
homes. There seemed some difficulty in obtaining 
leave. We afterwards found that there had been 
grave deliberations as to the expediency of allow¬ 
ing us the freedom of the place, tlicrc 'being all 
sorts of doubts and speculations as to our motives. 
Bill after two or tbree visits to old Sally Dent, 
during wliieh she sharply questioned and cross- 
questioued u.s, she gave us to understand that it 
was agreed that wo might try what we could do ; 
thongli I believe permission was given more out 
of curiosity to sec what our intention was, than 
from anything else ; and she was cautious cnougli 
to inform us that they rescived to themselves the 
right of jiuttiiig a summary slop to our visits 
whenever it should please them so to do. Kor the 
present, Sally Dent gave us tin; key of the end 
cottage, whie.li was to he duly returned when 
what she ungraciously temed our ‘rummaging’ 
was over. 

‘Not as you will find much to rummage at Meg 
Lane’s,’ ehuekled the old woman. ‘She ain’t taken 
any ]iride in her lioiiie since she bail to sell her 
bits of things when tliey were down with the 
fever.’ 

It did ajipear ratlier unwarrantable to unlock 
the door and enter the place in the absence of the 
ium.ales, before we had even made their ac([uaint- 
ance ; but we satisfied ourselves with the hope tliat 
the end w'ould he found to justify tlie means ; and 
the very first day we contrived to leave a plcasaut 
indication of our intentions. 

The cottage contained two rooms np-stiiirs, and 
one on the ground floor opening to the road, with 
a little back scullery. Wo did not intrude into 
the upper regions, contenting ourselves with 
putting things into some sort of order in the little 
sitiing-rooin. Perhaps I had better not ilescribe 
how very real our work was, and how hopeless at 
firet seemed the task we had undertaken. But we 
worked with a will, enjoying many a little jest at 
the idea of what Mrs Tipper’s astonishment would 
1)0 if she could see us with our sleeves tucked up 
sweeping out dirty corners, when we W’cre sup¬ 
posed to he taking our daily constitutional as deco¬ 
rous gentlewomen should. Lilian devoted herself 
to one dirty cupboard with a pertinacity which, 

I gravely informed her, did equal honour to her 
head and heart, considering the time it would take 
to make any visible improvement. Four shelves 
filled with a heterogeneous collection of unwashed 
cups and saucers, bread new and stale, scraps of 
meat (some not too fresh), a jug coated with a thick 
fur of sour milk, dirty plates, mugs smelling of 
stale beer, bits of old pipes, and so forth—‘all 
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canopied o’er’ with spiders’ webs, certainly were 
an undertaking. 

But it must not be supposed that we intended 
solely to employ ourselves in sweeping and clean¬ 
ing : no indeed; the little we did in that way 
was only intended to servo as a suggestion for 
others to carry out. Our ambition was to induce 
the people to begin to feel that they had homes, 
and BO in time to take some little pride in keeping 
them neat themselves. 

The small amount of money which we allowed 
ourselves to spend was spent in a way which 
might not a little surprise some people. We tried 
to make the little room attractive, with an ornament 
or two, which though inexpensive, were in good 
taste and pretty in shape and colouring—a primi¬ 
tive hanging shelf with two or three neatly bound 
books, a clean blind, a nicely framed jwiiit for the 
wall, and so forth, all new and fre.sh and bright; 
a contrast with the blackened ceiling, whicli we 
hoped would in time suggest whitewash. Then 
we boldly challenged our hosts, as we laughingly 
termed them, with a clean hearth ; and after per¬ 
sisting two or three days, we were delighted to 
find that the hint was taken—that our clean hearth¬ 
stone had brought about a decently brushed grate. 

By this time we were presented with the key 
of the ne.vt cottage, together with a pressing 
invitation to extend the field of our operations. 
As days went on we began to feel a little proud 
of our success, such as it was, though it could not 
be said to have l)een achieved without diliiculty. 
In the outset, all sorts of obstacles were placed 
in our way. It took us, for instance, some days 
to bring a certain dirty table to reason. After 
cleaning away sundry marks, such as beer-stains, 
which offended our sense of propriety, we invari¬ 
ably found it as dirty as ever. A more unmanage¬ 
able piece of business than this obstinate old table 
is not often found. It really was depressing, as 
Lilian said, to find our efl'orts so entirely ignored, 
not to say set at naught; though of course wo did 
not intend to yield. We tried the effect of placing 
a little round waiter on the table, in the hope 
that its use would suggest itself; but without 
any good result. At length I began to perceive 
that this was a case in which we were contending 
against one of the lords of creation, .and that for 
some reason he considered it necessary to assert 
his independence. 

‘It’s old Jemmy Rodgers as lives with his 
darter,’ explained Sally Dent, to whom I had put 
a question upon the jioint. ‘ llo savs you ain’t 
a-doing all this for nothing—’t ain’t likely ; and 
he ain’t a-going to give in to the new w.iys till 
he knows for certain what’s to come of it.’ 

‘ I should think he might be sure no harm could 
come of it.’ 

‘He ain’t so sure. Miss. ITe says’ (carefully 
fixing tlie responsibility upon Jemmy Rodgers) 
‘that perhaps you only wants to make us all 
obligated to you, so as wo can’t shake you off when 

you comes by-and-by a-worriting about’_ 

‘ About what ?’ I asked, seeing that she hesi¬ 
tated to go on. 

‘ Well, there; ho sa 3 r 8 , most like you have 
got hold of some newfimgl^ way for saving souls, 
and yon wants to try it on we. William Marthei^ 
he says there’s all sorts of new ways a-being tried 
up in London. But wo are old-lashioned folks, 
and we’ve got enough to do to read our Bibles 


and ’tend to what the clergyman says. He’s a 
good kind gentleman; and if he worrits a bit 
about the drink and all that, we don’t mind it 
from he, because he shews us the texts for what 
he says, and there’s no saying nay to them.’ 

I very gravely assured her that I had no inten¬ 
tion whatever of worriting; and that we did not, 
at anyrate for the present, even desire to make 
the acquaintance of the cottagers. 

‘But you must have so)ne reason for doing it, 
Miss ; at least Jemmy Rodgers ses so,’ said Sally 
Dent, eyeing us sharply. 

‘ Tell Jemmy Rodgers that if he attended more 
to what Mr Wyatt teaches, he would not be so 
ready to doubt others,’ I replied. 

And leaving that to sink into Jemmy Rodgers’ 
heart, wc cleaned away at the table again. All 
to no purpose; that table represented Jemmy 
Rodgers’ independence of us and our help, and 
we regularly found it in the same state every 
morning. But we made up our minds that even 
Jemmy Rodgers must hiive a weakness some¬ 
where ; and after a few diplomatic questions to 
Sally Dent, wc discovered it. Once his weakness 
discovered. Jemmy Rodgers was vanquished, tliongh 
it cost us five shillings to do it, and he really did 
not deserve to have that much spent upon him. 
But by-and-hy perhaps, he would understand that 
it was the victory only which had been paid for. 
A neat little bracket was placed beside the fire¬ 
place, and on it, Jemmy Rodgers one evening 
found a pretty stone tobacco-jar filled with good 
tobacco, and a nice new pipe. Not a little curiously 
did we open the door the next morning. There 
was only one' mark on the table, and that a 
very faint one, a.s a sort of feeble protest that 
Jemmy Rodgers was not to be bought; but after 
that we were left to our own devices; legardcd, 

I think, as eccentric, but eccentric in a way that 
no one had any right to object to—something 
like children who had a fancy for playing at being 
servants. 

Be that m it may, we were beginning to be 
rewarded in the way wc most cared for. There 
were unmistakable signs of a disposition to keep 
the little homes in a more orderly state; and the 
delight our modest offerings in the way of orna¬ 
ment gave, was very marked as well as suggestive. 

'riic love which the poor display for some Jlttle 
possession in the way of ornament, is not always, 

I think, sufficiently considered. I can only say 
that I have known one little thing of beauty, or 
even a faint and blurred image of beauty, to nave 
a more refining iulliieiice in a cottage home than 
many would suspect Wherever a cherished bit 
of •china or what not is found, there will bo also 
found some tendency towards making the sur¬ 
roundings more worthy of it 

I found tliat our proceedings not a little puzzled 
Mr Wyatt; an earnest, anxious, good man, well 
known as a friend to the poor in all directions, 
lie too for a time was under the impression tW 
we might possibly be paving the way to introduce 
doctrinal matters, and felt it, 1 think, to be his 
duty to ascertain what these were. It was,' I 
knew, not by chance he one morning made his 
appearance at the door of a cottage we happened 
to be at work in. I was busily engaged hammering 
in a nail for a picture, and did not turn in^ 
head when the sunlight streamed in thifljigh 
tlie open doorway, imagining t^t ^tlian hM 
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re-entered, she baring gone to borrow a broom 
from tbe next house. 

‘A more wrong-headed nail than this never 
existed ! We must not forget nails the next time 
we go to Grayleigh, Lilian.' 

‘ I beg your jiardon.’ 

I tamed hastily round and met the eyes of Mr 
Wyatt Descending from the chair, as gr^fully 
as might be, with due regard to its ricketiness, I 
offered my hand. 

‘ How do you do, Mr Wyatt? We are not quite 
Btraimer^ 1 think ? ’ 

‘No, indeed,’ he replied, looking not a little 
relieved. Thougli in the interests of his poor, he 
had made up his mind to find out who and what 
we were, he was too much a gentleman to enjoy 
doing it I knew afterwards that he had feared 
having to do battle wdth some lady with objection¬ 
able views and an objectionable way of advocating 
them ; and it was therefore natural enough he 
should be a great deal relieved to sec one of the 
members of bis small congregation. As I have 
said elsewhere, Lilian and I had, in the pros¬ 
perous days, preferred attending the primitive little 
church on the road to Grayleigh, to going to the 
newly buUt and more highly decorated church on 
the hUl. And as the congregation consisted mostly 
of labouring people and the small shopkeepers in 
the village, it was natural that the appearance of 
two strangers should attract some attention, whicli 
hod led to his introducing himself, and a pleasant 
acquaintance springing up between ua 

It was this little church which the inmates of the 
‘ Home,’ as it was gracefully designated, attended ; 
sitting in the organ-loft, where they were out of 
range of curious eyes ; a consideration for which 
I afterwards found they were indebted to Jlr 
Wyatt. We hod frequently passed them on their 
road to church ; and 1 had been painfully struck by 
the hopeless, not to say sullen and discontented 
aspect of most of tbe women, as they filed slowly 
along, the matron’s rich silks and velvets in too 
marked a contrast to the ugliness of her charge’s 
attire, which I thought savoured unnecessarily of 
prison uniform for those who were supposed to 
be struggling to fiee themselves from past asao- 
ciationa 

Then I was disappointed that my occasional 
smile and word, as we stood aside for them to 
pass into the porch, should be considered an 
offence by the matron, as it so evidently was. 
And I ex)uld not see why I should not offer a 
few violets I was carrying, which the eyes of one 
of the women seemed to ask for as we passed them 
one morning in the road. 

‘ I am to give ’em hack. Miss,’ she exclainmd. 
Tunning after mo and putting them into niy hand. 
‘It’s sigainst rules, please—that is, the mistress 
says I mustn’t have them.’ 

‘Well, T cannot present you with the beautiful 
sky, and that lark’s song, and the glorious sun¬ 
shine, for they are yours already; but please take 
my good-wishes and give me yours,’ 

She stood gazing at me a moment, then turned 
awf^ without a word, and ran back. 

‘ This,’ continued Mr Wyatt, ‘ is a surprise, Miss 
Haddon. I did not at all expect to find you to 

one of the mysterious lailies I have of late 
neard so much about from the cottagers here. Is 

* Yes Maitland is the other delinquent,’ 


I smilingly replied, as he hesitated over the name, 
and BO shewed me that he knew something of 
what had occurred. At this moment Lilian came 
in, her skirts and sleeves tucked np, a handker¬ 
chief tied comer-wise over her hair, and a broom 
in her hand. 

*We really must contrive to squeeze a better 
broom than this out of next week’s allowance, 
Mary; it won’t go into the comers a bit’ (We 
had agreed to restrict ourselves to spending only 
BO much a week upon our protegees, leaving the 
rest to our own ingenuity.) ‘We cannot make 
brooms, you know ; and oh’——— 

‘ Mr Wyatt, Lilian.’ 

He gave her a low bow in return for hers, and 
I fancied that I understood why he was a trifle 
more embarrassed with her than with_ me. Lilian 
hod never looked more lovely than she did thus, 
her refined order of beautv idealising her working 
dress. The clear, deep-blue eyes, hair of mm- 
pv/rchasrthh gold, tne soft rosy cheeks, and white 
delicately rounded arms bared to the elbow, what 
a charming picture it was! I do not think I 
would even nave dispensed with the little stray 
black, which had perched itself at the edge of a 
dimple, much more effectively than anything in 
the way of a patch could do it. One might 
have imiigiiied her the beautiful Princess who 
went as serving-maid in the Ogre’s castle, pro¬ 
tected only by her goodness and innocence—all- 
sufilcient protectors in fairy tales, and more than 
they are always allowed to be in real life—to 
obtain tbe release of her captive father. She was 
so natural too, and devoid of all attempts to attract; 
and only sensitive ns a pure good girl, with a 
delicate sense of truth and honour, is sensitive. 

‘ You have heard what we are attempting here, 
Mr Wyatt ?' I asked. 

‘Yes slowly and awkwardly. ‘ But I am not 
altogether sure that I understand your plan.’ 

1 gave him a little explanation of what our 
inteutions wore; and he listened gravely and 
politely, though I could see that I did not entirely 
succeed in proselytising him. He was ready 
enough to give us credit for good intentions ; but 
when we were bold enough to ask his opinion as 
to our succeeding, he acknowledged that he had 
not much hope of our bein" able to do permanent 
good. And when Lilian a little triumpliantly told 
him about our success with Jeimny Rodgers, he 
smilingly pointed out that that was a success which 
had been purchased. In truth he confessed that 
he belonged to the old school, and did not take 
kindly to innovations. 

‘ 1 do not, for example, like seeing a lady doing 
such work a» Miss Maitland is doing for people 
who have quite enough lime to keep their own 
homes clean and neat, if they would only do so, 
instead of going down to spend their spare hours 
at the village ale-house.’ 

‘ But we are hoping to get them to do that, Mr 
Wyatt,' said Lilian. ‘ We are trying to make the 
homes more attractive than the ale-houses.' 

‘I can only hope you will succeed, Miss Mervyn.’ 

‘ W ell, I call it a tiny bit of success to get Meg 
Laue, as they call her, to brighten her fire-grate 
and clean her window. 

‘ Punihased,’ he replied, smilingly. 

But I could see that he advanced his objections 
he.sitatingly and doubtfully; and I felt that he 
would be ready enough to acknowledge that we 
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were right whenever we could prove that’we were; 
and we did not despair of that in time. Moreover, 
he had now no fear of our attempting to disturb 
the faith of his dock. 

We came off a great deal better with Mr Wyatt 
than with the district visitors at the cottages; 
though even they recognised the wisdom of non¬ 
interference, and kept aloof, paying their weekly 
visits in the afternoons when we had retired. 
N’evertheless, we quite understood why we were 
always finding certain tracts of a very decided 
tendency placed in our way, had old Sally Dent 
not informed us that we were regarded as not 
being quite ‘ safe.’ We just worked on, and did 
not intrude ourselves upon the residents at the 
cottages; not even knowing them by sight, and 
making a detour on our way to chiuch on Sundays, 
for the purpose of avoiding them. 

CHAPTER XXII.—MORE WEAK THAN WICKED. 

Eohert Wentworth took good care that our time 
should not hang heavily upon our hands when we 
were at home, urging us to work, and keeping us 
well supplied with books, such as he had gradually 
got me into the liabit of reading—books which 
required some little mental exercise for their 
proper appreciation. Moreover, he demanded notes, 
a paraphrase, or criticism, upon all wo read; being 
very exacting about our getting thoroughly to the 
root of the subject treated upon, and having no 
mercy upon what ho termed a slovenly habit of 
thinking. 

We were much amused at the tests he gave us, 
and the impossibility of throwing dust in his eyes. 
If Lilian wrote my thoughts upon a subject, and I 
hers, he detected which belonged to which with an 
unerring readiness w'hich proved that our minds 
were as open hooks to him. The very difference 
in his treatment of us when he found ns fltiggiug, 
bantering -not to say taunting—me, and encourag¬ 
ing Lilian, 1 now think was a proof that he knew 
the kind of spur we each needed. And although 1 
believed that he was doing all this for Lilian’s sake, 
I was none the less grateful for the benefit it was 
to me. At his suggestion, Lilian was doing a little 
French with me, for which she gave me German ; 
whilst our sketch-books ivore not allowed to lie 
entirely unused. All this, with what dear Mrs 
Tipper called our long walks—she did not as yet 
know how our mornings were cniplo)’ed—sent us 
healthily tired each night to bed. 

Hubert AVentworth came down twice and some¬ 
times three times during the week; and after we 
had given him a resume of the work we had done 
in the interval, we finished the evenings with 
music and singing. Lilian’s voice was not her 
least charm. Tlion would come some triumph of 
dear Mrs^ Tipper’s skill in the way of little appe¬ 
tising dainties for our substantial tea, and after¬ 
wards Lilian and I went along the lanes with him 
as fiir as the side, which sepnraled them from the 
fields, in the summer moonlight, bidding him good¬ 
night there. 

It was a pleasant life, though at the time I 
naturally could not think it the pleasantest; it was 
merely the pleasant peaceful prelude—the, so to 
speak, preparatiou for the fuller life to come. But 
best 01 all, Lilian was beginning to enter into it 
with real enjoyment, less us a life lived from duty 
than from love. 


‘ It IS what I never hoped for—to see my darling 
get over it so well as this! ’ confided dear Mrs 
Tipper to me. 

'rhey cannot at anyrate call her broken-hearted 
at present,’ was my cheerful rejoinder. 

‘No, indeed, dear. I sliall begin now to hope 
that by-and-by some one mote worthy of her may 
have a chance; and I shall yet live to see my 
Lilian’s children about me.—And you too will be 
thinking of getting married presently, dear?' with 
what I fancied was an inquiring glance. 

I murmured something to the effect that perhaps 
my time would come; even then shrinking a 
little nervously from entering into details. 

‘ Of course it will, dear; and Lilian’s too. 
Already there is Mr Wyatt making all sorts of 
excuses for finding his way to the cottage. A nico 
gentleman ; isn’t he, dear—shews what brings him 
so plain too ; doesn’t ho ?’ 

Yes, he did shew it plainly; no doubt of that. 
If he did not already love Lilian, he was on the 
very verge of it. But that was not at all in accord¬ 
ance with my h(mes. 

‘ You forget Mr Wentworth,’ I put in smilingly. 
She looked up into my face for a moment; then 
bent over her knitting again, as I went on: ‘I 
think you must have guessed what brings Mm so 
often down here now ?' 

‘ Yes, Mary ; yes, I have, dear.’ 

‘And so have I; but I suppose it’s early days 
for talking of it yet.' 

‘ Yery well, dear ; you know best about that, 
of course. I will only say that Hubert Wentworth 
is a groat favourite of mine.’ 

‘ That is because he is so good, auntie,’ said 
Lilian, who had caught the last words as she 
entered the room. ‘ JIo is the very best and kindest 
friend we have known.’ 

‘ The very best, dearie ? ’ I asked. 

She flushed to her temples; then, after a mo¬ 
ment, rei»eatcd in a luw clear tone ; ‘ The very 
best and kindest, Mary.’ 

1 was quite satisfied. No love-lom damsel 
could talk ill that way. Arthur Tiuftord no longer 
disturbed her peace. Everything was going on 
favourably for Kobert Wentworth ; and the sooner 
poor klr Wyatt was allowed to perceive the real 
state of the case, the better for his future peace. 

’rwo mouths had glided thus pleasauuy away. 
There was now only one shadow upon Lilian's 
mind, though that was an abiding one. The wrong 
done to the innocent mother was not likely to ho 
forgotten by her child. It was that, and not the 
loss of her lover, which caused the soft yearning 
regretl'nl expression that still lingered in the 
beautiful blue eyes. 

Fortunately, wc had accustomed ourselves to 
think of Arthur Trafford as Miss Farrar’s lover, 
before the news reached us that it was so; and I 
was veiy proud of Lilian’s calm reception of it 
After that it was easy to get over the addition^ 
iiifonnatiou that the marriage was arranged to 
take place very shortly. 

Marian adopted the tone—I think I knew by 
whom it was suj^ested—-of Arthur Trafford having 
been badly treated by Lilian, who had cruelly 
cast him off; and tliat made matters easier for us 
all As Marian said, Lilian could not blame her 
for accepting one whom she herself hod reject^. 
Nor had she had any misgivings about his lova 
Fortunately for her own peace, Sie did^notjwspect* 
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that Arthur Trutford’s love for her was less than 
hers for him. And the readiness with which he 
had transferred his affections was interpret^ in 
the same convenient way. ‘The truth is, he had 
not seen me when he engaged himself to Lilian,’ 
she confided to me in a little aside. ‘ You 
knew he admired me from the very first; now, 
didn’t you. Miss Haddon 7 I don’t blame you mow 
for being cross about his pajdng me such compli¬ 
ments when he was engaged to Lilian ; he really 
couldn't help it, poor fello_w ! And I do believe 
that if Lilian had played her cards well, he would 
have acted honourably to her; he says he should. 
But you can’t blame me for being glad things have 
turned out as they have, neither. Caroline says 
only envious people would blame me.’ 

1 really did not much blame her. I suppose she 
acted up to her perception in the matter; and I 
know she meant ^now to be good-natured. I will 
do her tlie justice to say she was honestly glad to 
find that Lilian shewed no sign of distress at the 
engagement. 

‘ If you had been miserable or disagreeable about 
it, I don’t know what I should have done, dear,’ 
she said with engaging confidence. ‘It would be 
like that stoiy in the •vvhat’s-its-name, yon know, 
two sisters in love with the same man. Though 1 
don’t think—I’m sure I shouldn’t have poisoned 
you. I expect I should have joined your hands, 
and then died of a broken heart; ’ sentimentally. 

At which Lilian broke into a smile, and Marian 
was satisfied. In truth, no one could now have 
inmgined Lilian a love-sick damsel, so improved 
was she in health and s])irit3 by our present life. 

Marian was very pressing with us to be present 
at the wedding, wliicli was to bo a very grand one, 
she told us. 

‘But I tell Caroline, I shan’t care for it a hit if 
Lilian won’t be first bridesmaid. And it shouldn’t 
cost yon a penny, dear,’ .she urged. ‘ Evcr 3 'thing 
of the very uest, and made at Madame Michaud, 
if you will only say you will come 1' 

But Lilian was firm ; and then Marian tried the 
effect of her persuasive powers upon Mrs Tipper. 

‘You really must, aunt. It would look worse 
for you to stop away than even for Lilian—my 
own aunt! ’ 

But Mrs Tipper also shewed that it was not to 
be thought of; and Marian at length came to the 
conclusion that their refusal arose from their sense 
of the wrong done to Lilian’s mother ; though she 
was quite as much at a loss to account for that as 
for everything else we did. 

‘I don’t see why you should be so put out 
about a thing which can’t be helped. When it 
was thought that it was my Ma who had been 
taken in, 1 behaved sensibly about it; and why 
can’t Lilian and you do the same 1' 

Great lueparations were being made for the 
event; and a great deal of company—‘ Caroline’s ’ 
friends—was constantly at Fairview. Rumours 
reached us that the bridegroom expectant w'as 
not in very good health ; indeed it was said that 
the marriage was being hastened on that account, 
a change of climate having been recommended for 
a while. 

I saw him once only before his marriage, and 
that hawened by chance. Had Lilian really 
suffered from his desertion of her—had I felt 
any desire to see her avenged -1 must have been 
"aawfieh; A^it was 1 felt almost inclined to 


pity him, as more weak than wicked. I do not 
believe that any utterly bad man would be as 
heattfiy ashamed of himself as Arthur Trafford 
appeared to be when he saw Lilian for the first 
time after his approaching marriage with ‘Miss 
Farrar ’ was announced. 

The Fairview party were attending morning 
service at the little church to which Lilian and 
I went. I do not think that they had the 
slightest expectation of seeing us there; since 
they could not know that we should choose the 
long walk to that out-of-the-way little church, in 
preference to attending the one in the village. 
Most probably they went there for the drive, or 
perhaps to create a little sensation, which Miss 
Farrar was candid enough to acknowledge she had 
a ‘pencliuut for doing. 

They were shewn into the best pew, as befitted 
people who had arrived in state, the old clerk 
himself seeing that their wants in the way of 
hassocks and hymn-books were duly supplied, 
before signing to' his subordinate to cease pulling 
the bell, and stepping back into the vestry for Mr 
Wyatt, whom he always, carefully buttoned into 
his reading-desk before shutting himself up in his 
own square box beneath. How thankful I felt 
that although Arthur Traiford could see Lilian, 
she was so placed th.at she could not see him. I 
I was glad too tliat he should see her thus— | 
shewing no traces of suffering from his desertion, 
her lace blooming with the delicate rose-tint of 
health, and its whole expression calm, and sweet, 
and pure; whilst she joined in the service in a way 
w'hicli betokened no wandering thoughts, uncon¬ 
scious of the eyes bent upon her half in shame, 
half in regret. lie was surprised, I fancied even 
disagren.ahly^ .so, to fiiid his lo.ss borne so calmly as 
this. And though he no doubt ])ersuaded himself 
that he was glad to see that his desertion ha<l not 
permanently injured her, his vanity was wounded. 

It was just a.s well that the bride-elect had 
no misgivings about herself, and was too much 
occupied in admiring some bracelets, which I 
suppose slu! was wearing for the first time, to 
notice the direction of her lover's eyes. She did 
not perceive us where we sat, and 1 contrived to 
whisper a few words so as to draw Lilian’s atten¬ 
tion from them, as they p.as.sed down the aisle on 
their way out. They had driven away before she 
knew that they had been there, and I was rejoiced 
to find tiiat her walk home was none the less 
enjoyed for my tcllhig her of It. 

The following evening Lilian was seated at the 
piano trying a new song which Robert Wentworth 
had brought down with him. He was standing 
by her side, listening attentively and critically, 
stopping her every now and then, to make her go 
over the groiiml again, franklypoiuting out defects 
of stylo or what not, as his habit was with all we 
did. A glorious July evening. 

The world’s comforter, with weary gait, 

His day’s hot task has ended in the west. 

I W’as sitting at the open window, my eyes turned 
towards the liill-side, bathed in the glory of depart¬ 
ing day, my mind attuned to Lilian’s music, and 
reflecting the couleur de rose of the scene outside. 

I wiis indulging myself with a peep into dream¬ 
land, though a little doubtfully, and somewhat os 
on interloper, liable at any time to be warned off 
the enclmnted ground, which, iu my self-couscioua- 
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ness, I told myself youth alone has a right to enter,, 
when my attention was attracted towards Becky, 
standing at the door and beckoning me out of the 
room. 

‘ A letter for you, Miss ; just come by the 
evening post,’ she whispered, slipping it into my 
hand when I joined her outside. I noticed that 
Becky always called me aside to give _ me the 
foreim lettcra now ; as though she intuitively felt 
that 1 should prefer to receive them when alone. 

I thanked her with a look; and hastily catching 
up my garden-hat, slipped by the window and out 
at the gate, unobserved; then hurried down the 
lane to read my precious letter at the stile, iu the 
red glory of the sunset. 

A letter from Philip—and what a letter!— 
‘ My wife—my dear wife. At last I am setting my 
face homewards’- 

Ah, well; I think I will tell the rest in my own 
words. I have been chary of quoting Philip’s 
letters hitherto, and they shall be sacred still. 
Enough for me to say that his affairs were defi¬ 
nitely settled at last. He loved mo—he dvl love 
me—in a way which it made me humble to think 
of; humble, and proud, and glad, with all a 
woman’s strength and depth. Ah! Philip, for 
once I was satisfied for your sake ; it was some¬ 
thing stronger, and deeper, and more enduring 
than a girl’s love awaiting you ! 

How tenderly he wrote about the pain which 
the long waiting had cost liim! How tenderly he 
dwelt upon what he termed my unselfishness in 
acceding to the delay! How rejoiced he seemed 
to be at last able to claim me—‘ me,’ I repeated, 
nodding pleasantly at a wild rose jx'eping round 
the hedge. ‘ You wouldn’t imagine it, I daresay, 
but it is true, nevertheless.’ 

Philip had never written like this before ; never 
until now had it been so evident how much the 
long waiting liad cost him. Wliilst I had some¬ 
times tormented myself with fears lest the sepa¬ 
ration should at length have become a matter of 
course to him, he had been silently rebelling. I 
could only judge how much by the sudden revul¬ 
sion—the contrast in his tone now that the waiting 
was at an end. 

He had made enough to satisfy us two, without 
any more ‘ money-grubbing,’ its he termed it. He 
would have nearly two thousand a year when he 
liad retiretl from the partnership and all was 
settled. We could now live the life we had 
dreamt of in the old times, with the gratification 
of knowing that we hail earned it. Any time 
after the middle of next month he might be 
expecteil. ‘ And you must amuse yourself in the 
meantime in deciding where wo are to pitch our 
tent Look about for a house after your own heart 
for us to settle down in;’ and so forth, and so forth. 
Was ever woman so blessed! My whole being 
steeped in happiness, I clasped my hands upon 
the top bar oi the stile and tried to oiler up a 
thanksgiving. What had I done to deserve all 
the happiness showered upon me ? What was I 
that 1 should be so blessed ? But mental prayer 
was not enough. There was the irresistible desire 
to give ns well as receive, which is experienced 
in all seasons of great joy. Who can love one 
truly without being in more sympathy with all 
humanity! I only know that I felt I could not 
bear my happiness aright until I had, so to speak, 
consecrated it by some act of love. 


I slipped my letter into the bosom of my dress, 
turned down the lane which ran at right angles 
with that leading from the cottage, and walked 
swiftly on. On I went, without thinking whither ; 
yielding to the impuhse upon me, without pausing 
to ask myself how fur I should have to go, or 
what I should find to do in those silent lanes. 
Was some subtle influence at work with me, of 
which at the time I was not conscious I Was 
some guardian spirit leading me towards an end it 
was not necessary for me to see? 1 only know 
that I shall never believe it was only chance which 
led me to a certain spot that night! 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 

THEIR MANUFACTOKE. 

Twenty-seven years ago the first submarine cable 
Was laid across the Strait of Dover. This was a 
single copper wire covered in gutta-pe’cha, which 
parted next day; and the first practicable sub¬ 
marine cable svas laid in 1851, on the same route. 
Since then the progress of ocean telegraphy has 
been extraordinary; no fewer than six cables 
spanning the Atlantic bed—five to North America 
(although these are not all working), and one to 
South America by way of M.adeira and Pernam¬ 
buco. And so extensive is the already existing 
network of foreign cables, that when Asia is united 
to America by cabling the Pacific, the electric girdle 
round the world will be complete from east to 
w'est, as it now is between north and south. 

In this great development of telegraphy our 
countrymen have unquestionably furnished both 
the lion’s share of the work and the capital. The 
cables have nearly all been manufactured in Lou¬ 
don, which is the headquarters of telegraphy. 

The jiriiicipiil parts of a submarine cable are: 
the cnnilncior; the insulator; and the protector or 
sheathing. The conductor, as its name implies, is 
the wire which conducts or conveys the electric cur¬ 
rent from one place to another. It corresponds to the 
iron wire of our ordinary open air or land lines of 
telegraph. Along this wire, as is well known, the 
current from the battery at the station from which 
the message is being sent travels to the station 
receiving the me.ssage, where it passes to the earth, 
and appears to return through the earth to the 
battery again ; thus completing its circuit. There 
arc two distinct parts of the circuit which the 
current has to traverse—namely, the outgoing part, 
represented by the wire or conductor; and the 
return jiart, represented by the earth itself; and 
inasmuch as these two parts must be kept distinct 
and .apiirt throughout their length, the wire which 
is laid along the earth’s surface must be kept apart 
from the earth, to secure which the conductor is 
entirely stiirounded with an insulator. In land 
lines, erected on posts overhead, the wire is sepa¬ 
rated or insulated from the earth by the air, which 
is, when diy, the most perfect insulator known; 
and at the points of support, contact with the 
earth Ls prevented by the use of porcelain, stone-, 
ware, or vulcanite ‘insulators,’ to which the 
conducting wire is fa.stened. 

An insulator is a non-conducting substance, im¬ 
pervious, BO to speak, to electricity. It is the 
theoretical antipodes of a conductor. While the 
conductor is a substance through or over whioli 
electricity flows freely, the insulator will neither | 
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permit electcicitj to pass throngli its mass nor over gather with thia or similar pitchy compounds, the 
its surface. It can therefore be used as a means cimductor and the iiualator form a solid core 
of confining electricity to a conductor, and pie- expanding and contracting tc^ther. 
venting it from escaping to other conductors in The insulator is always either of gutta-percha 
tlie neighbourhood. In short it can be made to or india-rubber, but most frequently the former; 
insulate or isolate the particular conductor from and it is of course essenti^ that there shall be no 
all other conductors. Its use in a submarine flaw or defect, such as an air-bubble or steam-vesi- 
cable is to confine the electric current to the cle, or hair or tliread inclosed so as to deteriorate 
conductor or wire, so that it travels along it its insulating properties. To guard against such 
from one station to the other without escaping accidents, it is usual to a,pply a series of coatings 
to the water, and through that to the earth to make up the total thickness of the insulator, 
(which, as we have already said, is the neigh- Accordingly, when one coating has ^led, a layer 
bouring conductor, and the return part of the of Chattertoii’s Compound is 'applied to it and 
circuit) on its way. It is therefore of coarse another coating overlaid, ^d so on, until the 
important that there shall be no flaw in the required amount of insulating material has been 
insulator, and in order to protect it from strain put on. 

and violence, it is covered with a strong guanl or Whether the insulating substance is gutta-percha 
sheatliing. This outer sheathing or protector, which or india-rubber, there is generally wound round it 
is composed'of twisted metoi strands, is purely a serving of untarred hemp or jute yarn, which has 
mechanical. Only the conductor and the insulator cither been tanned or soaked m brine as a prescr- 
are concerned in the electrical requirements of the vativc. This is to act as a padding or cushion for 
cable. the iron sheathing or protector next to be applied. 

The conductor is invariably of copper wire, Tills serving is applied in the following way. A 
that mettd being chosen because, next to silver, circular disc or frame, carrying on one face a series 
which is of course too expensive, it is the best of bobbins which hold the threads of the yam, is 
metallic conductor of electricity. The metals, as kept revolving. Tlio core is made to pass through 
distinguished from most other minerals, are a hole iu the centre of this disc, and the threads 
excellent conductors of electricity ; that is to are wound spirally round it as the disc revolves, 
say, they oppose relatively less resistance to the The iron wires of the sheathing, w'hich corn- 
passage of the dcctric current through their pletely inclose and cover the served core, are 

mass. There is an economy of power in using wound on by the powerful ‘cable machines^ 

a good conductor for the telegraphic line. The whose operation is so interesting a feature in 
current is less weakened when the resistance to a visit to a cable factoiy. The great revolving 
its passage along the line of wire is less, and disc, seven or eight feet in diameter, is sat round 
it is therefore capable of more powerful effects with iron bobbins filled with the iron sheathing 
throughout the route, and consetiucntly at the wires. These bobbins are stis-pended on the face 
other end. The conductivity or conducting of the disc, so that as the disc revolves they 

power of a wire increases with the thickness j always preserve their fixed position witli respect 

of the wire; and thereloro by taking a tliicker to tlie earth. In this w.ay the wires themselves 
wire of a more common metal than copper are not twisted round their own axes as they 

(such as iron), the resistance to the passage of the are laid on the core. These wires are generally 

current may be made as small as when a thin of the best homogeneous iron wire, that is, a 
copper w’ire is employed. But it is important that wire intermediate in quality between iron and 
the conductor of a submarine cable, especially of steel, and uniting some of the toughness of the 
a long one, should be of as fine dimen-sious as former to tlie strength of the latter. They are 
possible, in order to economise insulating material sometimes themselves covered witli a serving of 
and sheathing, and reduce the total weight of the the best tarred Manilla hemp ; sometimes laid on 
finished line. Therefore the advantages in point in single wires abutting against each other, so as to 
of price of iron ware over copper in the first idace, form a smooth and complete casing for the cable ; 
would be greatly overbalanced by the increased and sometimes they are ap|died in strands of three 

cost of insulating and sheathing it. It is of the wires, each abutting against each other. TJie 

greatest importance that the copper wire of the coiuiiosite sheathing of hemp and iron is usually 
cable should be as pure as possible, for the slightest applied to the deep-sea portion of a cable where, 
trace of arsenic or other foreign element is sulfi- in laying, a union of lightness and strength is 
dent to hamper, in some mysterious waj', the swift demanded, and where, when once laid, the cable is 
course of the subtle current, and very materially not likely to be molested. The single-wire sheath- 
to weaken the conducting power of the wire. ing is ajiplied to cables to be laid in shallower 

In a few cables the copper conductor has been deptbs, such as coast-waters; and the heavy-strand 
made in the form of a single thick wire; but for the sheathing is for protecting the cable in anchorages 
^e of greater flexibility and less risk of breakage, and on sea-beaches. The light-sheathed cable is 
it is generally made in the form of a strand of called ‘main’ or ‘deep-sea cablethe medium is 
three or more, and frequently of seven wires ; six called‘intermediate;’ and the heavy-sheathed cable 
set round a central one. 'The wires are wound is called ‘ shore-end.' There is seldom more of the 
together in a spiral strand, and their interstices last than ten or twelve miles, to carry the cable 
filled with an adhesive substance called Chatter- well out of reach of the abrasion of storm-shifted 
ton’s Compound, a mixture of resin, gutta-percha, boulders and coast anchorage. The intermediate 
and Stockholm tar. This compound not only usually extends until deep water has been reached, 
renders the strand solid, and impervious to water, where the deep-sea portion takes its place. These 
but also acts as an adhesive connection be- three types of cable are connected together by 
tween ^thc copper conductor itself and the insu- ‘tajier pieces,’ The core is of course uniform 
lator with which it is to be coated. Bound to- throughout the entire length of the cable; but the 
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taper pieces serve to connect the Afferent types of 
sheatmng artistically and soundly witii each other. 
The intermediate cable generally has its sheathing 
wires covered with a serving of mineral pitch, 
silica, and hemp of a coarse quality, in orwr to 
ward off as long as possible the dissolving action 
of the sea-water. 

The cable being thus finished at the manufac¬ 
tory, it is coiled into large iron tanks, and there 
immersed in brine untd it is shipped for transport 
and laying. 

All the materials of a submarine cable are 
carefully watched and tested—the iron wire, for 
stretching, twisting, and breaking stress, and the 
core for all its electric properties. The special 
properties of every knot or mile of the core are 
chronicled, so that a complete account of every 
part of the cable is preserved during its progress 
of manufacture. And after it is made, it is 
tested electrically every day, to see that no 
change takes place in its electric qualities. 
These electric testa are three in number: For 
resistance —the resistance of the copper wire to the 
passage of the current. For inductive capacitij 
—the amount of charge or quantity of electricity 
which the cable will take up. For insulation 
resistance —tlie insulating power of the gutta¬ 
percha coating. 

These tests are made by direct comparison with 
units, just as bodies are weighed by comparison 
with a pound or unit of weight The unit of 
electric resistance is the ohm; so called after the 
celebrated German physicist and electrician Ohm. 
The ohm is the resistance of a certain length of 
platinum-silver wire determined by a Committee 
of the British Association. Multiples of the ohm 
are readily obtained, and these are arranged and 
made up into what are called resistance-bores —the 
practical tool of the electrician. A resistance-box 
usually contains coils of platinum-silver wire of 
from five thousand ohms downwards to single ohms 
or fractions of an ohm. It is with this finely 
graduated tool that the electrician coiupares the 
resistance, or in otlier words ascertains the con¬ 
ducting power of the cable. 

The unit of inei«.«ui-emcnt of the insulation resist- 
ance of the cable is a very high multiple of the 
ohm, called the wi'g-ohm or million-ohms; for 
inasmuch as the insulator is, technically speaking, 
a non-conductor, its office is to exercise the 
necessary resistance to the escape of the current. 
The unit for capacity is called a micro-farad 
or millionth part of the Farad, which derives 
its name from Faraday, and represents a certain 
quantity of electricity. The practical tool for 
the micro-forod is a contrivance called a con¬ 
denser, a description of which, without the aid 
of drawings, would he too technical for our 
readers. A submarine cable is itself, however, 
a particular form of such a condenser. The 
copper wire is one of the opposed conductors, 
the sheathing, earth, and sca-water form the 
other, and these aie separated from each other 
by the insulating coating of gutta-perclu*. It is a 
cmious fact that when a charge of electricity is 
communicated to the copper wire of a cable, 
it induces a charge of au opposite kind in the 
earth outside.. This inductive property of an 
insulated wire contiguous to the earth has ah 
important bearing on practical telegraphy; for 
inasmuch as the communicated charge and the 


induced charge attract each other, the fwmer 
travels less swiftly along the wire ; it is held back, 
w it were, by the retarding influence of the earth's 
induced charge; or in other words has a tendency 
to ooze out of the cable instead of travelling 
uninterruptedly to the other end. It is of con¬ 
sequence, therefore, to ascertain the inductive 
capacity of a cable; as the less it is, the greater 
will the speed of signalling be. 

The resistances and capacity of a cable are 
usually tested, according to the standm^ of resist¬ 
ance and capacity—that is, with the ohm, meg-ohm, 
and imcro-farad—by measuring the strength of an 
electric current passing through the cable, by 
means of an instrument called the galvanometer, 
or current measurer. Its principle dependfl upon 
the fact, discovered by Oersted, the famous Copen¬ 
hagen philosopher, that when a current is sent 
along a wire in the neighbourhood of a freely 
suspended magnetic needle, the needle will be 
deflected into a new position, and this position 
will he to right or to left according as the current 
of one kind or the other is sent through the 
wire. Moreover, the amount of deflection will 
he directly proportional to the strength of tho 
current. This great discovery, which gave an 
incalculably great impetus to the progress of the 
telegraph, is the theoretical basis of the galvano¬ 
meter. One form of this instrument, used to test 
submarine cables, is called the ‘ reflecting galvano¬ 
meter,’ and is the invention of Sir William Thom¬ 
son. The wire through which tlie current to be 
measured is made to paas, consists of a great many 
turns of silk-covered or insulated copper of a very 
fine gauge, forming a hollow coil, in the heart of 
which a very diminutive magnetic needle is sus¬ 
pended by a gossamer-like filament of floss silk. 
This magnet (or magnets, for there are generally 
more than one) carries a tiny circular mirror, the 
whole arrangement of magnets and mirror being 
no longer than (3 )■ A beam of light is thrown 
from a lamp in front on to the mirror, and reflected 
hack again on to a graduated pasteboard scale. 
When the current to he measured is sent through¬ 
out the coiled wire surrounding the magnets, they 
are turned horizontally on their former position, 
and tlie mirror is inclined round with them, so 
that the reflected beam of light is moved along 
the scale, the distance to which it is moved being 
a measure of the current strength. 

Now when the current from a given battery or 
source of electricity is made to pass through wires 
of different resistances, the strength of the current 
which will pass through these wires can be made 
a measure of their resistances ; and therefore, when 
tlie current from a particular battery is sent 
tliiough the conductor of the cable or to test 
the insulator, and in each cose measured by the 
galvanometer, and compared with the current 
from the same source which will flow through the 
units of comparison, the copper resistance and 
insulation resistance can he obtained. 

In a somewhat similar way the capacity—the 
amount of electricity which a cable wul t^e—is 
compared with the capacity of a standard con¬ 
denser or measure of capacity. The opposite plates 
or sheets of tlie coudenser are charged by a par¬ 
ticular battery; and as these charges are eager to 
flow into each other and unite, hut are held apart by ' 
the insulator, they may he allowed to do so through 
a wire or other conductor. The discharge of the 
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opposite electricities into one anotber sets up a 
short powerful current in this wire, and its stren^jth 
is proportional to the quantity of electricity dis¬ 
charged ; that is, to the capacity of the condenser. 
If the Cbil of the galvanometer be substituted for 
tlus discharging wire, the strength of this discharge 
will be measured by the deflection of the gleam of 
light on the scale. By charging alternately, there¬ 
fore, the condenser and the cable from the same 
battery, and observing their r(!speotive discharges 
by means of the galvanometer, the capacities of 
the cable and condenser arc compared. 

The speed of signalling through a submarine 
cable, that is to say the number of words per 
minute that can be transmitted through it, varies 
with the resistance of its conductor, its inductive 
capacity, and its length ; and it is by a considera¬ 
tion of these properties, together with weight and 
cost of material, that ite form and dimensions are 
designed ; and on this interesting subject we may 
have a few words to say in a future paper. 


LIFE IN ST KILDA 

FIEST PATER. 

For the following interesting account of the i.sland 
of St Kilda, we are indebted to Mr J. Sands, a 
gentleman who has more than once visited the 
rock, and who upon one occasion was detained 
there for several months by stress of weather. As 
will be seen by his narrative—the first portion of 
which we now oiler to our readers—ho ntilised his 
opportunities for observing not only the manners 
and customs of the natives, but many curious facts 
connected with the natural history and even the 
archasology of the islc-t. With these few words of 
preface, we leave Mr Sands to tell his story. 

Far out in the Atlantic—forty-nine miles west 
from Obe in the Sound of Harris, and forty- 
three from Shillay in the Outer Hebrides— 
there is a group of islands, evidently of vol¬ 
canic origin, the largest of which, culled llirUi 
by the inhabitants, and St Hilda by strangers, 
contains a small community who speak Ooelic 
only, and have all Highland names. This island, 
which is about three miles long by two broad, 
is bounded on the north-east and south-west by 
enormous precipices that rise like walls out of the 
sea. These clife are frequented by vast numbers 
of sea-fowl; by puffins, cormorants, guillemots, 
auks, and other birds. A species *)f gull called 
the fulmar also abounds, and is of great value 
to the inhabitants, who salt the llesh for food 
in winter and sell the oil and feathers. St Kilda 
is the only island in Great Britain where that 
bird breeds. About three miles to the north¬ 
east of St Hilda is an island called Boreray, which 
is the great resort of solan-geese, which also 
frequent the stacla or isolated rocks adjacent. 

The population of St Kilda numbers at present 
seventy-live souls. It w'as considerably larger 
some two centuries ago. Where the community 
originally came from no one knows. Their early 
history is lost in darkness ; but it can be traced 
b^k to the fourteenth century. In 1697 Martin 
visited the island, and wrote a quaint but faithful 
account of it. At present there is no regular com- 
’munication between St Kilda and any other place 
except by a boat called ‘ tbe smack,’ which is sent 
out by the proprietor (MacLeod of MacLeod) twice 


a year—namely in summer and autumn, to col¬ 
lect the rents, to carry away the produce, and to 
furnish supplies. Some bold yachtsman generally 
pays the island a hurried visit about the end of 
summer; but as the anchorage is dangerous, ho 
seldom or never remains more than two or three 
hours. Some of the natives have been as far as 
Lewis, Harris, and Uist, and surprise the others 
with tales of the wonders tliey have seen in those 
distant places; a man with a wooden, leg having 
apparently created the greatest interest But the 
majority have never been farther than Boreray. 
No people can be more isolated or less indebted 
to their neighbours for example or instruction in 
the ways of civilised life. Notwithstanding this, 
it will be difficult to find a better-behaved com¬ 
munity—one more pious, sober, industrious, polite, 
and hospitable. 

I had alwiiys a great desire to see this Ultima 
Thule, and in'l875 the proprietor’s factor ugreed to 
give me a passage in his smack to the island. On 
the 3d of June I landed, and at my own de.sire 
was left behind when the smack sailed from the 
bay on the 6th. 1 remained on St Kilda about 
seven weeks, and passed the time in rambling 
about the island, trying to learn Gaelic, making 
excursions to the other islands in the boats along 
with the natives, and in visiting them in their 
homes. I lived in a house by myself and cooked 
my own food. 1 had a set of bagpipes with me 
and a flute, and when threatened with melan¬ 
choly cheered myself with a tune on these instru¬ 
ments. I bought some biscuits, oatmetd, &c., .and 
a sheep or two, and tbe women kept me supplied 
gratis with turf for my fire. At tbe end of seven 
weeks tbe yacht Crusader came into the hay, tbe 
owner of which kindly ga^e me a passage to 
Greenock. Before I left St Kilda 1 ha<l an 
opportunity of seeing liow the trade was con¬ 
ducted—the low prices which tlio poor people 
received for their produce, and the high prices 
they were obliged to pay for their supplie-s, and I 
felt no little symjiathy for them. Animated with 
a desire to better their condition and assimilate 
themselves with their more fortunate brethren 
of the mainland, they rcnpiested me several times 
to try to get them a boat large enough to carry 
a crew and cargo to Harris, where they might 
carry on their trade on more jirofitable lunns than 
with the i)roprietor. On my return home 1 got 
a boat built for them, and started a subscrip¬ 
tion to pay for her. I further resolved to go out 
in her myself, so as to see her safely delivered to 
the people, and to give them a little enlightenment 
as to the prices of commodities in the outer world. 

On tlie 3Uth May 1876 I arrived at Lochgilphead 
to get possession of the boat, which seemed suitable 
for the purpose; and by the kind assistance of 
Messrs llutcKcsou, the well-known ship-owners, 1 
reached Stornoway, en route for St Kilda, in safety. 

I remained in Stornoway weather-bound until 
the 12lh June, and whilst waiting for a fair wind 
to continue our voyage westward, let me narrate a 
mysterious occurrence, bearing on my narrative, 
tliat took place some years ago. 

In the month of April 1864 a boat left St 
Kilda for Stornoway with a woman and seven 
men on hoard. Every man had a chest, and the 
w'oman a small box; and they look provisions with 
them, and some salt-fish and home-spun cloth to 
jiay expenses. The islanders went up the hill 
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called Oswald or OsimlMl and watched the boat 
for several hours. All seemed well. The woman 
in the boat intended to visit some relations at 
Loch Inver. 

On a Sunday about a month afterwards, three 
London smacks entered the bay and brought the 
news that the boat was lost near Lewis with 
all on board. Never doubting the truth of the 
intelligence, the inhabitants gave vent to their 
grief without restraint. The three skippers came , 
on shore and beguiled the time by playing quoits 
with flat stones, and when they witnessed the | 
agitation of the bereaved St Kildans, they jeered in 
mockery. There was no minister on the island at 
the time, but a probationer called Kennedy filled 
the office. Although he understood English as well 
as Qaelic, ho never thought of taking a note of 
tJie names of the smacks. The St Kildans say the 
crews belonged to London, but that one man could 
apeak Gaelic. Some time afterwards some of tho 
clothes of the missing men, torn as if in a scufllc, 
were brought to St Kiida by the then factor, and 
were said to have been found in a cave at Lewis, 
The peo])le got gradually resigned to their fate, 
although 1 heard them on ray first visit declare that 
they believed the lost crew had been murdered. 
But I thought at the time that this was a prepos¬ 
terous suspicion, whicli could only be entertained 
by people living jn solitude and ignorant of the 
world outside. But strange to relate I was told 
by Mr Maclver, banker in Stornoway, that a letter 
had been received from a firm in the Transvaal 
Kcpnblic, by the minister of Han-is, stating that 
Donald MacKinnon, one of the lost crew, had 
just died at Bdgrim’s Ilest, Lydenbnrg (fold-fields, 
of a fever, and had left property to the amount 
of tliii’ty-ser en pounds. On my ex])ressing a 
suspicion that the strange story might be untrue, 
Mr Maclver informed me that the money had 
actually been lodged with him. 

Why Donald MacKinnon had never written to 
St Kiida to inform his father and other relatives of 
his fate, is a mystery that none can fathom. But 
if he was preserved, it is pos.sible that some otluirs 
of the missing crew may have been saved too. 

I may mention that Sir John MacLeod, then 
proprietor of St Kiida, caused an inquiry to be 
made at Lewis at the time the boat was lost; but 
without eliciting any information. 

At Stornoway, 1 was introduced to Captain 
Macdonald of the fishery cruiser Viyilant, and 
hospitably entertained in that smart vessel. lie 
seemed desirous to give me a convoy to St Kiida ; 
but the Board, to whom I applied, declined to 
allow him to leave his station. On the 12th June, 
however, he took me on board and my boat in 
tow, and conveyed us to the island of Scalpa, 
where I abode for several days in the house of Mr 
Campbell, the chief man of the island, who treated 
mo with true Highland hospitality. Mr Campbell’s 
house stands on the site of one recently demolished, 
in which Prince Charlie found shelter when hiding 
from his enemies. A stone above the door bearing 
an inscription in Gaelic, records the fact. In one 
of the cottages in Scalpa I saw about a dozen 
girls thickening blankets ; this they did by tossing 
them about upon a broad board. One of the girls 
sung a Gaelic song, whilst the others joined in the 
chorus. On my entering the room the songstress 
cleverly composed a verse about me. I was much 
interested with this ancient Highland custom. 


The land in Scalpa is poor and boggy; bat some 
of tho people are fine specimens of humanity-— 
good-looking and polite. Some of them expressed 
an opinion that tho island was over-populated, 
which I am afraid is the case, although I should be 
sorry to see such men leave the country. On the 
17th, the Viyilant, which had returned to Storno¬ 
way, again called at Scalpa, and took me and mjr 
boat on to Obe in the Sound of Harris. The navi¬ 
gation of these straits is considered very difficult; 
but Captain Macdonald, as if to display his seaman¬ 
ship, ran down the Sound and then tacked up 
again without fear, and in a manner that excited 
my admiration. 1 had never seen a smarter vessel 
or seaman. 

At Obe I found the factor’s smack lying weather¬ 
bound. Here also I saw two St Kildan women 
who had come to Harris nine months previously, 
and were yearning to be home again, never having 
heard from their husbands since they left. On the 
18th the Vigilant returned to Stornoway. 

At Obe I engaged two men to woik the boat to 
St Kiida, agreeing to pay them eight pounds for 
the tri]!, but stipulating that when the boat reached 
the bay they were to have no further claim upon 
me. 'I’liis seems a large sum ; but for all I knew 
they might have had to live for weeks in the 
island without a chance of returning. However, 
they arranged with the smack’s skipper (an oM 
friend) for a return passage; and on tho 21st, at 
seven in the morning, we set sail—two men and 
niy.self in the new boat, a rope connecting us with 
the smack, \\rhcn about half-way St Kiida was 
descried on the western horizon—‘ suspected more 
than seen,’ for though the day was bright and 
sunny a thick- haze obscured the distance. Wo 
reached the island about five in the evening, 
and separating from the smack, cast our anchor 
near the shore. Soon a crowd b(^an to gather 
on tho rocks, but they did not seem in a hurry to 
launch their boat. I observed one of tho women 
who had come with the smack standing on deck 
and holding up her infant (born during her absence 
from St Kiida) in a triumphant manner, although 
she was too distant to be seen from the shore. At 
length a boat is pushed off and pulls towards us ; 
the crew stare doubtfully at me, and then, as they 
come alongside, repeat my name and grasp my 
hand. I and the two men who had come with 
me jump into the shore-boat, and are landed on the 
rocky bank amidst a crowd of men and women. 
But whilst I am busy shaking hands with this old 
friend and that, one of the Harris men suddenly 
discloses the story about the lost boat and Donald 
MacKinnon, and in a moment all is confusion, 
grief, and amazement. Women squat upon the 
ground and chant their lamentations; and men 
stand with open mouths and eyes and mutter 
observations in Gaelic on the wonderful news. 

The boat goes off to the smack and brin^ tho 
two women on shore, where they are received with 
conjugal kisses. Ten months had elapsed from 
the receipt in Harris of the letter from Africa until 
its arrival in St Kiida—although the one place is 
visible from the other in a clear day. 

I must now try to describe the village. It 
is built on a comparatively level piece of ground 
about twenty feet above the sea, at the foot of 
steep hBls, has a southerly exposure, and consists of 
nineteen cottages, arranged like a crescent They* 
are plainly built and roofed with zinc. They were 
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erected about fourteen years ago. But tbe old 
huts in which the people formerly dwelt still 
stand, and are picture^ne structures. The walls 
of these are double, with turf packed in between. 
They are built without lime, and are thatched 
with straw, held down by ropes of the same 
material attached to stones. They are said to 
have been very warm and comfortable. In some 
of them are beds in the wall, accessible by a 
hole like the mouth of a baker’s oven. These 
huts are now used as cow-houses, barns, and 
cellars, and arc similar to the houses in Lewis, 
Harris, and other islands of the Hebrides. I 
include the manse or parsonage in the above 
number, although it is rather better built At 
the back of it stands the church, a modem 
and ndy building. The plan of the village U’as 
until lately like ibe framework of a boy’s kite; 
but the staff is noW gone, and the bow alone 
remains. In front of the village and between it 
and the sea, is a patch of arable ground of about 
fifteen or twenty acres in extent, divided into lots. 
There are also patches of arable ground behind 
the village. The whole is inclosed by a massive 
dry stone wall, to keep off cattle. But what chiefly 
excites the attention and wonder of the stranger 
is the, immense number of smixll houses every¬ 
where to be seen around the vill.age and clustered 
all over the island, up even to the summit of the 
hills. These are called cleetan, and arc used 
as storehouses for turf and grass. They are called 
pyramids by Martin. In general they are built so 
narrow that single stones can be laid from one 
wall to the other to form the roof. Some of tlicsc 
rimitive structures are said to be ancient; but I 
ave seen others erected on exactly the same 
system, for architecture has not changed in St Kilda, 
as in other places. Behind the village the steej) 
hills rise to a considerable height, Connaglier being 
one thousand three hundred feet above the sea. 
The bay or loch is open on the south-east It is 
sheltered on the south-west by a long craggy 
island called the Dun. 

On the 24th, the factor's smack left for Dun- 
vegan. Before going on board he presented a 
document to the men, who were all assembled on 
the shore, and requested them to sign it lie 
made no objection to tbeir trying to go to Hairis 
in the new boat; but he wanted to know if they 
wished the proprietor to send supplies as usual. 
The men seemed resolved to make use of the new 
boat; hut were persuaded by the minister to sign 
the paper. I was not pleased at this transaction, 
for although the boat was found very useful in 
making trips to the other islands for birds, she 
was procured for the express purpose of enabling 
the people to trade with Harris. When they had 
signed the paper, which bound them still to con¬ 
tinue their transactions with the factor, my object 
was in a measure frustrated, and the islanders had 
no alternative but that of still relying upon the 
smack for their autumn supply of oatmeal and 
other articles from the mainland. 

For a few days I took lodgings in one of the 
cottages; but afterwards I got a house to nyrself, 
and cooked my own food. 

^ On the 29th of June I went with a party of 
eighteen men and boys in the new boat to the 
k island of Boreray. All the men but two, who 
were left to take charge of the boat, ascended the 
clifis, and I was tempted to go along with them. 


With the end of a rope round my waist, held by 
a man who preceded me, I clambered up such 
paths as one may see in a nightmare. I thought 
it best not to look too far ahead, but to keep my 
attention fixed on the ground at my feet. Some¬ 
times I was indebted to my guide for a pull up 
some difficult bit; and I succeeded in reaching the 
top. The height was probably eight hundred feet 
—the highest rocks on this island being over a 
thousand. Some of the cliffs were white with 
solan-geese. All the men dispersed and descended 
the cliffs to catch fulmars, and 1 was left in charge 
of a youth called Galium Ikag, or Little Malcolm, 
who will retain the same name although ho grows 
to six feet. 

It is the custom of the St Kildans to send 
a party of young women to this island every 
year to catch puffins for the sake of the feathers. 
During my first visit I had gone with such a party 
to Boreray, and saw them at work. IteaMg their 
young in holes in the turf, these curious birds 

S called Tammie Norien in some places) require 
lodging to get at, and great care in handling, 
as their bite is very severe. Being acquainted 
with their habits, the women take dogs with 
them, which are taught to alarm the puffins 
•and to catch them ns they flutter out of their 
holes. The girls also place hair-ropes on the 
ground, held down at the ends by stones. Nooses 
of horse-liair are affixed to the rope, into which 
the birds (which frequent this island in incre¬ 
dible numbers) push their feet. In this way some 
of the girls eatcli as many iis four or five hundred 
puffins in a day. The )'oung women remain about 
three weeks on the island, all alone bj' themselves. 
They work until they drop asleep. Every one 
takes her Gaelic Bible with her, for all can read 
with case. They sleep in the clothes they wear 
during the day. On my second visit to this island, 
I took a glance at the houses in which these bird- 
catchers reside. They are three in number, and 
are covered outside with earth and turf, and look 
like grassy hillocks. One of them is fifteen feet 
long b 3 ' six feet wide. It is six and a half feet 
high at the hearth, which is close to the door. 
A semicircular stone scat runs round the hearth. 
The rest of the floor is raised a foot higher, 
and is used os a bed. The door is about two 
and a half feet high, and has to be entered on 
hands and knees. These houses are built on the 
same plan as the eUetan, but are covered outside 
with earth and turf for the sake of warmth. 

A house of the bee-hive type, described by Martin 
and Macaulay, formerly stood on this island ; but to 
my great regret it has been demolished within the 
memory of man. It was inhabited by a hermit 
called StalUr. The people have several traditional^ 
tales about this house. When I bad seen all 
that was to be seen, 1 grew tired sitting on the 
top of the cUff, and ventured to descend without 
assistance. Galium Beag tried to remonstrate, but 
I persisted, and fortunately succeeded in reaching 
the boat below. I had begun to be familiar with 
great heights, for it is all a matter of custom. 
In a short time aU the men were seen descending 
the cliffs laden with fulmars; and hoisting our lug- 
sail and jib we returned to St Hilda 
One day shortly after my arrival an old man 
happening to be up the hill at the back of the 
village descried what he imagined to be two 
marks cut on the turf on the top of Boreray. A 
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party of men, it is necessary to explain, had 
gone to that island about a fortnight before 
to 'plwk the sheep which are kept there, for 
shears are as yet unknown in St Kilda. He came 
down in great distress, and communicated the 
intelligence to the rest of the people, who, to my 
surprise, were thrown into a state of consternation. 
The women seated themselves on the OTound and 
chanted lamentations. On inquiring the reason, I 
was informed that a system of telep^aphy had been 
long established in St Kilda, and that two marks 
cut in the turf in Boreray signified that one or 
more of the party were sick or dead, and that a 
boat was wanted immediately. I went up the 
hill, and with a glass discovered that one of the 
marks was a number of men building a clmt. I 
ex))lained this to some of the people who had 
followed me, but failed to convince them for a 
time. In the ■ evening, however, when the boat 
returned froni Boreray with the plucking-party all 
well, the sceptics acknowledged with joyful smiles 
that my glass was better than their eyes. 

THE LUDICRQUS. 

It w’ould appear that the human memory is more 
retentive of the grotesque and ludicrous, whether 
moral or physical, than of the sublime and beauti¬ 
ful in nature, the graver iuLcidents of life or the 
loftier mental experiences. We recall with realistic 
distinctness every object whose saliency has con¬ 
sisted in pleasing distortion, and every event that 
has in any way ajipealcd to our sense of liuinour ; 
while we may reproduce but faintly the impres¬ 
sions received from the contemplation of the 
highest works of art, the most perfect landscape, 
or the ordinary vicissitudes of the world. In 
every-day langiuige, this is largely accounted for 
by the force with w'hich the exception to any 
given rule, the aberration from ordinary coursc.s 
of action, and the departure from universally 
accepted principles, arrest our attention in virtue 
of their rarity. This of course applies to many 
other classes of phenomena besides the odd, the 
distorted, the whimsical, or the ridiculous; hut 
Uic human mind, strange though it seems, has 
undoubtedly a greater facility for the reception 
and reproduction of these than of any other. 

If wo deliberately cast back in our minds for 
the images of our early playmates and school¬ 
fellows, we observe that the first to present them¬ 
selves, as a rule, arc those possessing some marked 
peculiarities, and that those peculiarities are the 
centre-points of the pictures. Ordinary faces and 
physiques, even of those near and dear to us, 
shew but dimly on memory’s canvas; but a 
squint, a lisp, a burr, freckles, ungainlines.s, or 
oddity of manner, has stamped there the images 
of comparative strangers with indelible dearness ; 
and the blemishes which produce these results 
arc themselves not only plainly delineated, but 
frequently exaggerated. Again, if we permit the 
mind to revert unrestrainedly to the evonfs of child¬ 
hood, the earliest to suggest themselves are, almost 
invariably, those which have exercised our risible 
faculties or sense of the absurd—the laughable 
scrapes, odd predicaments, amusing exploits of our¬ 
selves or others, are the things remembered of our 
youth. The recollections of any two men of middle 
age with regard to their common school-days teem 
with whinmcal anecdotes, to the almost total j 


extinguishing of other things. This experience 
may be termed universal, and suggests-the curious 
question: To what extent should we be at all able, 
if devoid of the sense of humour, to recall the 
companions and incidents of our childhood and 
youth ? 

Let us look at our subject from another point of 
view. What do we find on attempting to recall 
our knowledge of ‘the men of all times,’ whose 
biographies we have read ? We cast our net, as it 
were, into the pool of our recollections—say, for 
example, regarding a Napoleon, a Newton, or a 
Colurnhus. The result is significant. Beyond an 
imperfoot conception of the scope and lesson of 
their lives, nine out of ten fairly intelligent people 
will succeed in landing only a few trifles in the 
shape of anecdotes, physical peculiarities, or amus¬ 
ing idiosyncrasies. 'The first was the ambitious 
disturber of Europe; the second, a philosopher; 
the last, discovered America. In addition—what ? 
Why, Napoleon was fond of snuff, which he 
carried loose in his waistcoat pocket, and was 
called ‘tile Little Corporal.’ The expounder of the 
law of gravitation on one occasion used his sweet¬ 
heart’s finger as a tobacco-stopper. And the pri¬ 
vate life of Columbus is epitomised in the apocry¬ 
phal story of making an egg stand on end. Popu¬ 
larly, the portraits of heroes and notabilities 
are distinct in proportion to the number and sali- 
ency of their blemishes. (Who can forget the wen 
on Cromwell’s nose'?) On the other hand, their 
hopes, their loves, their sorrows, their great life- 
purposes, their very identities, are held together 
in the minds of the masses by the force of associa¬ 
tion with trivial and adventitious circumstances. 
It is an odd but not necessarily a humiliating 
reflection; for the mind that can find ‘ good in all 
things ’ will see in it a most wise and important 
provision in our mental economy. 

1’hi! simplest and best known rule in the so- 
called art of Mnemonics is, naturally enough, based 
upon a recognition of the facility with which any¬ 
thing connected with the grotesque, absurd, or 
whimsical may be recalled. Dates, statistics, 
names, &o. are taken into the memory along with 
some catch-word or ludicrous expression, and are 
by that means reproducible almost at will. We are 
not prepared to say in how far such a rule is in 
the long-run beneficial or injurious to the natural 
memory, nor to decide to what extent thus delibe¬ 
rately burdening the mind with a host of distorted 
conceptions goes to counterbalance the immediate 
advantages sought. It Ls sufficient for our present 
purpose that its application is illustrative of what 
we have said. 

The deliberate action of the mind, dictated by 
this rule, in seeking the aid of whimsicalities as 
the milestones and finger-posts of memory, is not 
only sanctioned (as we have said) by the recognition 
of one of its inherent properties, but by the most 
unmistakable precedents in its own naturad opera¬ 
tion. Surnames which do not owe their origin 
to the professions of those who first assumed 
them, or to modifications of Christian names, 
partake largely of the humorous in their concep¬ 
tion, as we have shewn in former articles on 
Names in this Journal They are, in feet, epi¬ 
grammatic. Doubtless, among rac^ in which the 
susceptibility to humour is very subordinate to 
other sensibilities, these epigram-names will em¬ 
body less of that element; but even amongst the 
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gravest tribes of North American Indians, and the 
melancholy races of Eastern Asia, secondary titles 
are in common use for ordinary and familiar 
occasions, answering exactly to our owti idea of 
nicknames. Amongst ourselves the coinage of 
snniamcs has long been completed and in full 
circulation, their oripual meanings having now no 
force or application to the persons bearing them. 
Even nicknames have almost disappeared from 
polite literature and society with the increasing 
sensitiveness of the age. The art of ‘smashing’ in 
the matter of names, however, still lingers in the 
nursery and the playground, as well as in the 
inner circles of family life generally; and if we 
cast an observing glance down the social scale, we 
shall find the practice more and more widely 
obtaining, mitil, amongst the rural population 
and the operatives of Lancashire and the Black 
Country, we find it absolutely universal. In the 
latter locality,' indeed, the inapplicability of 
authorised snrnauics has led to their total disuse. 
We read some years ago a lleport from an ollicial 
source, in which it was circumstantially stated that 
many of the puddlers, nailers, and others had 
utterly forgotten their original or baptismal name, 
being invariably addressed and known by a solri- 
qiict, which hit o(f some whimsical peculiarity of 
person or charficter. We ourselves have a lively 
recollection of a woman in the neighbourhood of 
Bilston to whom her own husband s real name was 
80 unfamiliar that she entirely failed to recognioO 
it when we questioned her regarding him. 

Scottish literature, and that of England wdiich in 
point of national progress corresponds to it, owe 
much of their vigour and enjoyableness to the 
quaintuess of the counterfeit nomenclature with 
which they abound ; and at the same time indicate 
tbe prevalence of epigrammatic humorous names 
in the age which produced them. One of our 
finest ballads indeed—The Blitliesome Briilal—is 
little other than a catalogue of trenchant nick¬ 
names ; ‘ Will wi’ tlie nieikle moii,’ ‘ Eow-lcggcd 
Robbie,’ ‘Thumbless Katie,’ ‘I’louckie-faced Wat 
i’ the nulland so on. 

If then the human mind has not only an 
exceptional facility for the reproduction of w'him- 
sicalities, but a significant tendency to seek for 
and employ these as aids to the memory of more 
serious but less salient things, how shall we 
estimate the- mnemonic value of (he xense of the 
ludicrous ? We have no desire, even if space would 
permit, to treat the inquiry exhaustively; but 
may point out one or two of the leailing facts on 
which so curious an investigation might be based, 
and one or two reflections which the subject imme¬ 
diately suggests. 

First, then, it is a well-established truth that 
the barbarous races which have proved totally 
unsusceptible of civilisation are those which are 
utterly or almost utterly devoid of the sense of 
humour: exemplified in the aborigines of Australia 
and the Indians of the West; while on the other 
hand the Negro, endowed with the most whimsical 
of fancies, has, though stemjed in barliarism, the 
latent germ of intellectual and moral progress. 
Secondly, among the so-called civilised branches 
of the human family, the Caucasian, with its rich 
vein of humour, its hearty power of laughter, and 
its deftness in extracting from every condition of 
things the elixir of fun, stands in unapproachable 
superiority. Lastly, to those whose observation of 
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national character has been sufficiently minute and 
varied, it will be equally clear that those European 
jwoples which have the finest and deepest apprecia¬ 
tion of the quaint and ludicrous (entirely distinct 
from wit), have also the greatest staying power 
intellectually and morally, and the largest possi¬ 
bility of development. 

It would seem a fair inference from these facts 
alone, had we not already indicated it, that it is 
man’s moral nature which benefits most largely by 
the presence in the mental economy of a sense of 
the ludicrous. The saying, ‘ Beware of liim who 
cannot laugii,’ is a pithy but conclusive commentary. 
All that is fairest in human life ; all that is best and 
brightest in our earthly lot; the tender memories 
of childhood; the generous ties of friendship ; the 
various sympathies which constitute the history of 
our inner selves, are rendered vivid and operative 
for our highest culture by the action of the simple 
yet unique mnemonic law which we have thus 
imperfectly examiiicil. 


S I S T E It a 

The day bad gnne as fades a dream ; 

The night had eome .and r.ain fell fast; 
Wliile o’er tlio blaek and sluggish stroani 
Cold blew the wailing blast. 

In pensive mood I idly lalsed 

The cnrtaln from the rain-spbisbed glass, 

And as into tin: street I gased, 

I saw two women pass. 

One shivering with tlie bitter cold, 

Uer g.arments heavy with the rain, 

Limped by with features wan and old. 

Deep furrowed by sharp pain. 

A child in form, a child in years ; 

But from Iicr piteous pallid faei'. 

The weariness of life with teaivs 
Uad washed all childlike grace. 

And as .she p,assed me faint and wealc, 

7 heard her slowly say, as though 
With throbbing heart alioiit to break : 

‘ “ Move on ! ” Where shall X go ? ’ 

The other, who on furs reclined, 

In brougham was driven to the play ; 

No thonght within her vacant mind 
Of those in rags that day ; 

With unmoved lieait and idle stare, 
l’.as.sed by the beggar in the street. 

Who lifted up her hands in prayer 
Borne charity to meet. 

Both vanished in the murky n'ght: 

The outeast on a step to die; 

The lady to a scene of light. 

Where Joy alone did sigh. 

But angels saw amid her hair 
What was by human eyes unseen; 

The grass that grows on graves was there, 
With leaves of ghastly green.. 

And though her diamonds flashed the light 
Upon the flatterers gathered near. 

The outcast’s brow had gem more bright— 
An angel’s pitying tear. 
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CHAPTBR 1.—THE CHARM SCOGESTED. 

Is a certain district of Ireland, at the foot of a till! 
mountain, and well sheltered from the wind, stood 
tlie comfortuhle farm-house of Patrick Daly, who, 
though not much raised above that class, so nume¬ 
rous in Ireland, called small farmers, had by thrift 
and industry, .aided no doubt by good fortune, 
attained to a position of some consideration, and 
was accounted a wealthy man in the neighbour¬ 
hood. llis farm was well stocked and liis bams 
wcdl tilled. 

The dwelling was a long low building, substivn- 
ti.al and roomy, planted in front with some fine 
trees, among which the scarlet berries of the 
luountaiu-ash peeped forth, giving to tlie place 
a picturesque as well as comfortable air. 

One source of Daly’s wealth above others might 
perhaps be found in the fact that, beyond a 
daughter, he hail no family. His wife had been 
dead many years ; and this only daughter, now 
aged nineteen, ruled all within the house, not ex¬ 
cepting her father. As the farm would be her 
undivided property, and it wa.s known besides 
that Daly paid occasional visits to a certain hank 
in the nearest town, she was looked upon as a 
grc.at heiress. Be that as it might, she was reckoned 
the loveliest girl in that p.art of tlie country. 

On a mellow October afternoon, Eliza stood in 
the garden before her father’s house engaged in 
lopping off branches from the mountain-ash trees. 
The finest and richest with berries were those she 
selected: as if they were destined for some festive 
occasion. The garden still presented a very plea¬ 
sant appearance, though November was almost at 
hand; but the season had been a particularly 
mild one, and few signs of winter were yet apparent. 

As Eliza stood thus, her he.ad thrown back, the 
light straw-hat she wore fallen over her shoulders, 
and displaying the glossy coils of her raven hair, 
she made a charming picture. She had placed 
some of the crimson berries in her bosom and hair, 


and they became admirably her rich, sparkling 
brunette beauty. Had she arranged them so 
bewitchingly with any reference to some one who 
might chance to pass that way ? 

‘Good-evening, Miss D.aly,’ said a voice at the 
gate; but it was the cracked tone of au old 
woman. 

Eliza advanced, her arms laden with branches. 
An old woman, apparently about ninety years of 
age, stood there. Her form was bowed almost 
double, her face yellow and one mass of wrinkles ; 
but the dark eyes were still keen and clear. She 
held a basket in her hand filled with small-wares, 
which she hawked about among the farm-houses 
in the neighbourhood, and thus earuetl her liveli¬ 
hood. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Catty; and how are you?’ she 
returned carelessly, while her lu-iglit block eyes 
darted a quick glance up the road. 

‘ Very well, tliank you kindly. Miss Daly. I see 
you’re busy preparin’ for to-morrow evenin’. If 
I’m not mistaken, it’s the last Ilallow-eve you’ll 
spend as Miss Daly. If we may b’liove all we 
hear, it’s a happy bride you ’ll bo long afore a 
year’s over.’ 

She paused, as if expecting some confirmation 
or denial of this statement. Eliza, however, was 
engaged plucking off some withered leaves from 
the branches she held, and made no answer. 

‘He’s a good, steady gorsoon, an’ a handsome 
too, well worthy your choice ; an’ I ’jn sure ’- 

‘ Who’s good and worthy my choice ? Who 
is it you’re talking about ?’interrupted the girl, 
lifting her head quickly and speaking sharply, 
while the colour deepened on her check. 

‘Why, Mr Hogan, iv coorse. Sure, doesn’t 
everybody know all about it; an’ it’s only waitin' 
they all are every Sunday to hear you an’ him 
called in chapcL’ 

‘Maybe then, they’ll have to wait long enough. 
I might tako it into my head to disappoint them 
and him, after all. Suppose I shouldn’t marry at 
all; or suppose—suppose’- She stopped. 

‘ Suppose there is some one else you like better. 
But sure, didn’t you pve the go-by to all the boys 
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in the pkce ? an’ aren’t you an’ Mr Hogan always 
constant together 1 at laste used to be till the l^t 
month or so, when young Mr Crofton cum home 
from foreign parts. But you wouldn’t be so foolish 
as to be afther thinkin’ of a gintleman like him. 
An’ you know, besides, don’t you, that he’s lieen 
plighted since both were childer to his father’s 
ward, Miss Ellen Courtney, that’s come to live 
at the Hall?’ 

‘I neither know nor care whether he is or 
whether he isn’t,’ returned Eliza, with a haughty 
little toss of her head and a touch of defiance in 
her tone. *He’s not married to her yet, at all 
events, no more than am I to Will Ilogan. But 
tell me, Catty, have yon seen Miss Courtney yet ? 
I hear she’s veiy beautiful.’ 

‘ Yis, I have ; an’ a sweeter, lovclier-lookin’ 
craythur never lighted on this earth—so gentle an’ 
kind to all in her manner too, an’ ready to help 
them that’s in trouble. The folks are all jist 
delighted to think Crofton Hall will have sich a 
misthress.’ 

‘ Ma 3 'be she’d never be that, after all.’ 

‘Well, maybe not ,Bnt tell me honey, is tlmre 
anythin’ rale at all be.tune you an’ Mr Crofton, or 
is it jist a little divarsion you’re havin’, to tliry 
Will Hogan’s temper ? ’ 

Eliza broke into a ringing laugh. ‘Settle it 
whichever way you please,’ she answered. ‘Call 
a jury of twelve of your gossips, and do you slate 
the case to them.’ 

The old wom.an shook her head, and her strangely 
nnflimmed eyes shot forth a flash of anger. She 
.was ill accustomed to be spoken to thus pertly; 
for old Catty was looked upon with reverence and 
some awe, and considered as a kind of oracle in the 
neighbourhood, both on account of her extreme 
age and the wisdom of her sayings, which it was 
declared never failed to come true. 

‘ Woe be to them that part plighted lovers ! 
Woe be to them that break their own plight, woe 
an’ bitter wailin’! ’ she exclaimed ; then drawing 
her cloak round her, she moved on without a word 
of parting. 

The smile instantly faded from Eliza’s lips. 

‘ That old ■ creature sends a chiU through me,’ 
she muttered in a tone of annoyance. ‘ Would it 
he for my woe ? Oh, if I could read the future !’ 
Suddenly throwing down her houghs, she opened 
the gate and ran up the road after the old woman. 
‘Forgive me,’ she said, coming up with her. ‘I 
didn’t mean to be rude. Now tell me, Catty—they 
say you know everything—what will be my fate ? 
Shall 1 he happier next Hallow-eve than I am 
now ] Or—or—shall I do anything to bring mis¬ 
fortune on mo ?’ 

‘ Sure, how can I tell ?’ returned the other. 

‘You are angry with me still. Come now, do 
tcU me. You know you can, if you like. You’ve 
told others, and weren’t you always right ? ’ 

‘ If you want to know your fate, try the charm 
o’ the Twelfth Big.’ 

‘ And what is that ? Tell me what I must du’ 


They were standing beneath a wall. The old 
woman seated herself on a stone, and leant her 
arms on her knees. As she sat thus, her red cloak 
drawn closely about her, her spare gray locks 
hanging loose, her eyes glancing restlessly about 
with a strange kind of motion, as if they were 
set in work by mechanism, she looked like some 
weird sibyl of ancient days. Eliza had to repeal 
her question before an answer came. Then, in a 
mysterious undertone, but so distinct t^at not a 
word was lost, the other said; ‘ You must go to 
a field wid furrows stretcliin’ from north to south. 
Go in at the western side, an’ walk slowly over 
tlie ridges till you come to the twelfth, then stop 
in the middle, an’ listen. If you hear merry 
music an’ dancin’, there’s a long .an' happy life 
afore you; but if mournful cries an’ groans, you’ll 
die afore a j'car’s over.’ 

‘ IIow frightful!’ murmured Eliza, shuddering. 
‘ And should one go alone ? ’ 

‘ Yis, entirely alone, au’ uuknowust to any livin’ 
Bowl.’ As she uttered these words, she rose and 
walked on with a rapidity astonishing in oue so 
old and feeble. 

Eliza gazed after her. She wanted to ask more, 
questions, but fearing to do so, she too turned and 
walked away in the opposite direction. 

Tlie wall they had stood beside inclosed a 
spacious park. But behind that wall there had 
been a listener to their words, of whose presence 
they were not aware. 

In the centre of the smoothlj’' gravelled side-path 
a young lady stood still. She seemed to have been 
talcing an evening saunter when the voices outside 
arrested her attention. As she now walked slowly 
on, she appeared to be sunk in deep reflection, 
evidently of no cheerful nature. Tlie deep dark- 
blue eyes, whenever the snowy lids with their 
fringe of long black lashes allowed them to become 
visible, were full of mournful expression. It was 
a beautiful face, a jierfect oval in contour, with 
features more strictly regular than those of the 
rustic beauty Eliza Daly; but wanting in the 
brilliancy and richness of colouring which made 
the great charm of that sparkling little brunette. 
The full white forehead was very thoughtful One 
could sec that melancholy woidd he at any time 
the characteristic of her countenance, as it indeed 
frequently is of thoughtful faces. But there was 
so much sweetne.ss and gentleness in it, and the 
charm of its pensivenes.s was such, that you would 
not have wished to change it for a gayer look. 

‘ How will it all end I ’ murmured the lady. 
‘How will things be with me in a year? If 1 
believed in presentiments I would siiy that this 
weight that presses on me boded evil Which of 
the two fates is to he mine ? To die, or to live 
and be his wife. One or tlie other, I think; but 
which ?’ 

Suddenly she again stopped, and listened with 
her head bent down. No sound seemed to break 
the silence of the evening ; but after a few minutes, 
footsteps on the road without became distinctly 
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heard, a light elastic tread, with a firmness in its 
fall that told it was that of a man. She listened 
witli suspended breath, standing perfectly motion¬ 
less, the colour suffusing her pale cheek, her hands 
clasped tightly, as if in intensest agitation and 
suspense. The steps came nearer and nearer, went 
by the park wall, reached the gate, and as they 
receded, the colour faded slowly from the expectant 
face, the hands unlocked themselves, and drooped 
by her side, while her breath returned with a low 
gasping sigh. 

The next moment a thought seemed to strike 
her : she sprang towards the wall, an{j^«ppiug on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, looked over it down the 
road. The figure of a young man was visible at a 
little distance, and while he walked, as if in care¬ 
less mood, he passed his cane lightly through the 
wayside grass and flowers, striking off their heads 
as he went by. She watched him till ho dis- 
apjioared from view, taking the turn which led to 
D^y’s farm. 

‘I knew it, I knew it!’ she murmured ; and in 
that passion of sorrow which seems as if it must 
take hold of and cling to something, she wound 
her arms tightly about the young elm that stood 
by her side, striving to choke back the sobs 
that rose in her throat. Tlie evening breeze went 
moaning through its topmost houghs, mingling its 
sighs with hers. A shower of yellow leaves, 
shaken by her convulsive grasp, fell around her to 
the ground, like the faded hopes for which she 
lamented. 

CHAPTER 11.—THE CHARM TRIED. 

The house of Patrick Laly was ever a favourite 
resort on festive occasions ; he was himself much 
liked for his hospitality and genial maimer ; and 
wherever Eliza was, there the male portion of the 
population of the place were eager to go ; although 
many amongst them had given up their claims to 
her hand in favour of the young farmer Hogan, 
they now stood by to sec whether he who had 
defeated them would himself be defeated by any 
still more powerful rival. 

There was a merry gathering at the farm on 
the eve of All-IIallows. Many bright pretty 
faces were present that might well have consoled 
the disappointed onus; but beside the radiant 
young hostess who, in more than usual beauty, 
dispensing smiles and hospitality at the head of 
the table, they all paled into insignificance. At 
least so thought Hogan, as he sat by her and 
watched her graceful movements, and listened 
with rapture to her sweet ringing laughter; the 
merriest and most silvery of all, it seemed to 
him. 

On his other side a fair gentle-looking girl was 
seated, who divided with Eliza the duties of hostess- 
ship. But though her soft blue eyes rested often 
on his face, and she evidently listened to him with 
more attention than the other, he seldom turned 
to address her. This was Eliza’s cousin, Mary 
Conlan, who lived at the farm. Daly had risen 
to his present comfort by his own ellorts, but 
had relations who were in a very different position; 


I and Mary’s parents when living, had occupied a 
very poor cottage. On their death Daly brought 
her to reside with him. Though her attractions of 

E erson, and still more so those of fortune, could 
car no comparison with Eliza’s, she was still not 
withont her admirers; but notwithstanding her 
gentleness, it seemed that she could he saucy too, 
for none had as yet succeeded in winning her. 
Daly, however, was not anxious for her maniage, 
for she was invaluable in his household. Though 
Eliza had decorated the room and filled the vases 
with autumn flowers, Mary it was who had made 
the cakes which the company seemed to appreciate 
so highly, and whoso skill as a housewife had in a 
great measure won for the farm its reputation of 
always having cvciything of the best description. 
That Mary Uoiilaii W'ould make a model farmer’s 
wife, everybody declared. Eliza was unusually 
gracious this evening, smiling upon Hogan almost 
as of old, and playing off a hundred arch little 
tricks at his expense. Daly looked on well pleased, 
for there was nothing he desired so much as a 
marriage between his daughter and the young 
farmer. Whispers went round that ‘to be sure it 
was no one but Will Hogan Eliza would many 
after all, and it was only nonsense to think she’d 
ever ha(l any other idea in her head.’ 

Thus pleasantly, amidst talk and laughter, the 
tea and cakes were passing round, when suddenly 
the door was thrown open, and a young man, 
whose dress and bearing unmistakably stamped 
him as belonging to a very different class from any 
of those assembled, appeared on the threshold 
He started as if surprised, on seeing the, company; 
hut a close observer migbt have noticed something 
a little studied in' the movement, as if the intruder 
were not altogether so taken aback as he would 
have it appear. He advanced easily, however, and 
going up to the young hostess, aitologiscd grace¬ 
fully for his intrusion, requesting at the same time 
that as chance had led him there, he might not now 
be excluded from so pleasant a gathering. Eliza, 
blushingly, but with warmth, gave the desired 
permission that he should remain; whereupon he 
drew a chair to her side, heedless of one, farther 
removed, offered him by Daly, who did not seem 
by any means so Hattcred as might be expected 
by tlie condescension of his landlord’s son in thus 
honouring his house. 

Th ere was a constrai ned pause. Cliarles Crofton, 
however, leant hack in his chair, conversing with 
Eliza, and throwing out two or three general 
remarks of a nature to provoke laughter, soon 
contrived to restore things to their former state. 
But for Ilogiui all enjoyment was gone. Ife sat 
moody and silent, a ‘frown knitting his usually 
open brow. 

The two competitors for Eliza Daly’s fevour 
were as gi’cat contrasts in apjiearance as in .Tank, 
llogan Wius tlie taller of the two, being.alMve six 
feel" and of more powerful and vigor^^, though 


Both were handsome—Orofton pA^tmularl^ so; and 
it is probable that the cultivated expression of his 
features and the play of his handsome eyes, which 
he knew well how to make the best use of, would 
have a greater charm for Elliza than the frank sun¬ 
burnt countenance and straightforward untutored 
orbs of her rustic lover. , ' 
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‘ All-Hallows evo, is it not ?’inquired the new- behind. The pale moonbeams 
comer, bending close to Miss Dalj*. ‘ lias any one face; but so blanched were tlie fealiircss, so altered 
got a ring? Have you?’ ” Ihe ex-prcssion, that even had any of her friends 

‘ No, indeed; no one has yet, I believe.’ been near they might aliuosl have failed to 

‘Then I’m in luck, for here is one in niy cake; recognise Eliza. Willi a shiver, as if the chill 
and there, Miss i)aly, why you have the other wind pierced her after the heated room she Inul 
lialf.’ left, she drew the hood of her cloak closer over 

‘Well now,’whispered some of those near, ‘if her face and began to speed rapidly along. Nor 
that isn’t an omen,iio-get a ring the same minute!’ did she pause or again look around till, some 
‘ ’Tisn’t the right half,’ exclaimed Hogan, some- distance from homo, she at last stojiped, breath- 
what lougbly. ‘ I have that.—Ihiu’t you know, lcs.s, at the gate of a potato-lhdd. I’or a luimite 


Eliza,’ he whispered, ‘ I got one before.’ 

‘This fits exactly,’said frofton, trying his own 
and Eliza’s together. And so they did ; but it 
seemed that seeing was not believing, in Hogan’s 


' No,’ he persisted ; ‘ they aren’t fits at all. 


or two she stood before it, as if irrcs-.'liite. 

‘Shall I go back without trying it after all ?' 
she murmirred. ‘ No ; I will go on, and iicc what 
comes of it..’ 

She entered the field and began to walk slowly 
across the ridges, counting tliein as slic went till 


me try.’ He stretched out his hand, and almost she had numberedTWELVf:;_thenshe stood still and 
snatched the little shining crescent from the white listened intently, 'fhe wind, whieh was high, 
fingers of C’rofton, who relinquished it quietly, swept over the wide unsheltered si^ce around. 


and with a provoking smile watched the others 
vain efforts to make it fit. 

‘You see now it won’t do,’ he stdd banteringly. 
‘What haven’t been made for each other won’t go 


Was that its murmur she heard ? She held her 
breath. Low moans and sobbing sighs seemed to 
mingle with it. Surely no. wind ever wailed with 
such human anguish os that. Louder and clearer 


together, no matter how you may trj'. But cheer ! it rose, swelling on the breeze, full of more pierc- 
up; you ’ll find the match yet.’ ing passionate sorrow. She remained rooted to 

'The ypung fanner, however, returned his smile the spot, terror-stricken, licr heart almost ceasing 
with a very black frown, and stood up. As he did to boat. The sounds seemed to come along the 
so he perceived Crofton whisper to Eliza, who ground. As slie listened, a slender figure rose up 
laughed merrily and glanced at him. Ho could slowly, as if from off the earth, confronting her in 
willingly have struck the young gentleman at that 1 the uncertain light, and gazing iqion her with a 


moment. He determined, however, not to let him 
have altogether his own way if possible; and when 


cold sorrowful ej'e. Shrieking, Eliza rushed hack, 
stumbling and sometimes falling over the ridge.s 


the tea wf s removed and dancing begun, he went | as she ran. How she gained the road, slic scarcely 
up to Eliza and requested her hand. But Eliza I knew, but she found herself Hying along it, with 


was engaged, and told him so. ( 

‘Dance the next with me then, won’t you?’ he ' 
pleaded earnestly. I 

‘No; I won’t: I don’t want such a sulky i 
jiartner,’ miswered she with a sancy laugh. " | 

‘1 am not sulky, Eliza ; indeed I am not. I’m j 
only sorry and vexed that you should turn from me 
so, and for a stranger. It is not fair treatment.’ 

‘Not fair treatment indeed!’ relumed the girl, i 


(the cry of ‘Doomed, doomed!’ ringing in her 
' e.irs. She had heard it, low and despairing, a.s 
she left the field, as if wrung from some soul 
ill mortal terror and angui.sli; now it seemed ro- 
pe.ated by a hundred voices exclaiming: ‘ Doomed, 
doomed!’ She Hew before it, pressing her hands 
to lier cars, to shut out the sound. 

The farm-house was reached in a shorter time 
than one could have im.agincd possible. She 


with a queenly toss of her graceful little head and wrenched open the gate, rushed up the garden- 
a curl of her rosy lip. ‘ Ah, now' say no more, ! jiath, and with trembling hands knocked loudly 
Will Hogan.’ And away she went round and I at tiie door. The summons rang through the 
round with Crofton, while the fiddles struck up a I house, above the music and dancing, and the 


merry tune. 


buzz of laughing voices. Everybody flew into the 


Hogan stood still between two minds whether | hall. On the door being opened, .Eliza rushed in, 
he would go aw'ay at once; but he was reluctant and would have sunk fainting on the threshold if 


to let his rival see him abandon the field. When, 
however, the dance was finished, and the burning 
of nuts and other Hallow-eve rites began, he 
still fivund no opportunity of approaching Eliza; 


Hogan'had not caught her in liis arms. She was 
carried into the room and laid on the sofa, while 
every remedy for fainting was procured. Where 
had she been ? was the question each asked 


and all the omens which in other years had been the other. Her hair, damp and dishevelled, hung 
favourable to his cause were against him. At last, about her, her dress was torn and soiled, her 
when Eliza’s nut being placed beside his, instantly hands covered with clay, and bleeding. At length 
bounded-.away and fell into the fire, there was the remedies had effect; consciousness began to 
silence fprn moment, and glances were exchanged, return, and when it did, it came quickly. She 

Dancinl^ having recommenced, several came opened her eyes and gazed earnestly round, as if 
round EliA.^equesting her hand; but she answered seeking for some face. If it was Crofton she 
hurriedly thdft she could not take part in this sought, he was not there, having left some time 
dance, hut wo«ld in the next. She had things to before. 

look after jusrwow, and_ must leave them for a ‘ What has happened, clearest Eliza ?’ whispered 
little while, SiiWng which, she qiiiefly quitted Hogan, close by her side. ‘Where have you been?’ 
the room. ‘‘1 went out, and was frightened,’she murmured. 

A few minutes a slight figure wrapped in ‘ And what frightened yon, mavoumeen ?’ asked 


a cloak might have b^n seen gliding through the he coaxingly, os if speaking to a wayward child, 
fmin-stead. On emer^'g by the back-gate on the But she made no i-eply, nor could any question- 
road, it stood still low a moment and looked ing draw from her an explanation. The party 
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broke up, ami each went home indulging in all 
wanner of conjectures as to what had happened. 
It was wliiapi red by some that Eliza had gone to 
the Twelfth 1 tig. 


VITAL FORCE. 

Though we have not the slightest conception of 
what life is in itself, and consequently could not 
define it, wr may, for the sake of convenience, 
tliink of it in this paper as some kind of force. 

* In the wonderful story,’ says Professor Huxley 
in his Lay Sermons, ‘ of the Peaw <le _ Chagrin, 
the hero becomes possessed of a magical wild 
ass’s skin, which yields him the means ol gratify¬ 
ing all his wishes. But its surface represents 
the duration of the proprietor’s life; and lor 
every satisfied desire, the skin shrinks in pro¬ 
portion to the intensity of fruition, until at length 
life and Qie last handbreadth of the peau de 
dhagrin disappear with the gratification of a last 
wish. Protoplasm or the physical basis of life 
is a veritable feau de chagrin, and for every 
vital act it is somewhat the smaller. All work 
implies waste, and the work of life results, directly 
or indirectly, in the waste of protoplasm. Every 
word uttered by a speaker costs him some physical 
lo.ss; and in the strictest sense, he burns that' 
others may have light—so much \ eloquence, so 
much of his body resolved into carbonic acid, 
water, and urea. It is clear that this process of 
expenditure cannot go on for ever. But happily, 
the pintojilasmic peau de chagrin dilfers in its 
capacity of being repaired and brought back to 
its full size, after every exertion. For example, 
this present lecture is conceivably expre.ssiblc by 
the number of grains of protoplasm and other 
bodily substance wasted in maintaining my vital 
processes during its delivery. Aly penu dr. chagrin 
will be distinctly smaller at the end of the dis¬ 
course than it was at tlie beginning. l)y-and-by 
I shall have recourse to the substance commonly 
cjilled mutton, for the purpose of stietching it 
back to its original size.’ 

This explanation may be very philosophical, 
but it is only a roundabout way of saying that, 
within reasonable bounds, we can recover the 
elfects of exhaustion by projter food and rest; 
which, as a fact, people arc pretty w'cll acquainted 
with, 'fhe error to bo avoided is, in any shape 
to make such a pull on the constitution os to nc 
beyond the ivach of recovery. Lifc-forcc,''or call 
it protoplasm, is an inherent quantity not to be 
heedlessly wasted ; and this truth becomes more 
apparent the older we grow. Why is one man 
greater, in the sense of being more powerful than 
another 1 Because he knows how to get out of 
himself a greater amount of work with less waste 
of life-force. 

AVo see from experience that the more men 
have to do the more they can do. And this 
paradox is only reasonable, for it is the necessity 
of great work that forces upon us systematic 
habits, and teaches us to economise the power 
that is in us. AVith the cares of an empire on 
their shoulders, jirime-ministers can make time to 
write novels, Homeric studies, anti-papal pamph¬ 
lets. It is the busy-idle man who never loses 
an opportunity of assuring you tliat ‘ he lias not a 
moment in the day to himself, and that realljr he 
has no time to look round him.’ Of course idle 
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people have no time to spare, because they have 
never learned how to save the odd minutes of the 
day, and because their vital energy is expended in 
fuss rather than in work. 

‘ He hath no leisure,’ says Geor"e Herbert, ‘ who 
uBcth it not;’ that is to say, he who does not save 
time for his work when he can, is always in a 
hurry. One of the most sublime conceptions of 
the Deity we can form is that He is never idle, and 
never in a hurry. 

The following words from a newspaper descrip¬ 
tion of the sublime calmness of power mani¬ 
fested by the huge hydraulic crane used to lift 
Fraser’s celebrated eighty-one ton gun, we take 
as our typo of the powerful man who knows how 
to economise his vital force instead of wasting it 
by fussing: ‘ Is there not something sublime 
iu a hydraulic crane which lifts a Titanic engine 
of destruction weighing eighty-one tons to a con¬ 
siderable height above the pier, with as noiseless a 
calm and os much absence of apparent stress or 
strain as if it had been a boy-soldier’s pop-gun f 
When we further read of the hydraulic monster 
holding up its terrible burden motionless in mid¬ 
air until it is photographed, and then lowering it 
gently and quietly on a sort of extemporised crmle 
without the least appearance of difiicalty, one can 
readily understand that the mental impression 
produced on the bystanders must have been so 
solemn as to manifest itself in most eloquent 
silence.’ With the same freedom from excite¬ 
ment and difficulty does the strong man who 
saves his force for worthy objects, raise nip 
morally and physically depressed nations, take 
cities, or what is harder to do still, rule his own 
spirit It is the fashion nowadays to say that 
people are killed or turned into lunatics bjr over- 
woik, and no doubt there is much truth in the 
complaint Nevertheless it would seem that vital 
force is wasted almost as much by the idle man 
as by him who overworks himself at high-pres¬ 
sure for the purpose of ‘ getting on.’ It is indo¬ 
lence which exhausts, by allowing the entrance of 
fretful thoughts into the mind ; not action, in which 
there is health and pleasure. We never knew a 
man without a profession vrho did not seem always 
to be busy. It may be he was-occupied in worry¬ 
ing about the dinner or the place where he should 
spend his holiday—which he did not work for— 
in correcting his wife, in inventing pleasures, and 
abusing them when found, iu turning the house 
upside down by doing little jobs foolishly supposed 
to be useful. And women too, when stretched on 
the rack of a too-easy chair, are they not forced to 
confess that there is ns much vital force required 
to enable them to endure the ‘ pains and penalties 
of idleness,’ as would, if rightly directed, render 
them useful, and therefore happy? The fact is 
there are far more who die of selfishness and idle¬ 
ness than of overwork, for where men break down 
by overwork it is generally from not taking care to 
order their lives and obey the physical laws of 
health. 

Let us consider a few of the many ways in 
which wc waste the stuff that life is made of. It 
lias been well said that ‘ the habit of looking on 
the bright side of things is worth far more than a 
thousand pounds a year; ’ and certtdnly it is a habit 
that must add many years to the lives of those 
who acquire it. Really every fit of despondency 
and every rage take so much out of us, that any 
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one who indulges in either without a great struggle 
to prevent himself doing so should be charactcri^d 
as little less than—to use an American cxpn'ssion 
—‘a fearful fool.’ How silly it seems even to 
ourselves after cooling, to have acnuirctl a nervous 
headache, and to have become generally done up, 
stamping round the room and shewing other signs 
of foolish anger, because the dinner was five 
minutes late, or because some one’s respect for 
us did not quite rise to the high standard 
measured by our egotism ! As if it were not 
far more important that we should save our vital 
energy, and not get into a r.ige, than that the 
dinner should be served exactly to the moment. 

One day a friend of Lord Palmerston asked 
him when he considered a man to be in the 
prime of life; his immediate reply was ‘ Seventy- 
nine. But,’ he added with a playful smile, ‘ as I 
have just entered iny eightieth year, perhaps 1 am 
myself a little past it 1’ How is it that such men 
work on vigorously to the end) Because they 
treasure their ever-diminishing vital force. They 
studiedly refrain from making a pull on the consti¬ 
tution. Beaching the borders of seventy years of 
age, they as good as say to themselves: ‘We must 
now take care what we are about’ Of course, they 
make sacrifices, avoid a number of treacherous 
gaieties, and living simply, th«!}' perhaps give some 
cause of offence, for the world docs not approve of 
singularity. But let those laugh who win. They 
hold the censorious observations of critir.s in deri¬ 
sion, and maintain the even tenor of their way. 
In other words, they conserve their vital force, and 

a to keep above ground ns long as possible. 

istering natures Ibigetful of the great truth, 
that ‘power itself hath not onc-holf the miglit of 
gentleness,’ miss the ends for which they strive; 
just because the force that is in them is nut 
properly economised. 

Then as regards temper: any man. who allows 
that to master him wastes as much energy as would 
enable him to remove the cause of anger or over¬ 
come an opponent. The little boy of eight years old 
who in the country is often seen driving a team 
of four immense dray-horse.®, is one of the innu¬ 
merable instances of the pawer of reason over mere 
brute-force, which should induce violent tem])i‘r.s to 
become calm from policy, if from no liigbor motive. 

Many people squander their life’s energy l)y not 
living enough in the present They enjoy them¬ 
selves badly and work bailly, because they are 
either regretting mistakes committed in the past, 
or anticipating future sorrows. Now, certaiidy no 
waste of force is so fooli.sh as this, because if our 
mistakes are cnrahle, the same energy would coiiii- 
teract their bad effects as wc expend in regretting ; 
and if they are incurable, why think any more 
about them? None but a child, cries over spilt 
milk. The mischief is done, and let it be forgotten, 
only taking care for the future. .Sometimes people i 
keep fretting about troubles that may never take 
place, and spend life’s energy on absolutely uotli- 
mg. Beal worry from Tortiirations of variou.s sorts 
is qtiitc enough, and causes a greater draught on 
our vital force than hard work. Let us not, there¬ 
fore, aggravate matters by anticipations of troubles 
that are little better than visionar}'. 

In looking ahead, it is of immense importance 
not to enter into any transaction in which there 
aije wild risks of cruel di^ji'-ter. There we touch 
on the grand worry of the ago. A violent haste to j 


get rich! Who shall say how much the unnatu¬ 
rally rapid heart-beats with which rash speculators 
in shares in highly varnished but extremely doubt¬ 
ful undertakings receive telegraphic messages of 
bad or good fortune, must use up their life’s force ? 
Hearts heating themselves to death! Rushing to 
trains, jumping np-stairs, eating too fast, going to 
work before digestion has been completed—these 
are habits acquired naturally in days when it is the 
fashion to live at high-pressnre; but such habits 
are surely not unavoidable, and would be avoided 
if we tborougbly valued our vital force. 

There are persons of a nervous temperament 
wlio seem to be ahvays upon wires. Nature has 
given them energy; but their physique is in many 
cases inadequate to supply the demands mode 
upon it. The steam is there, but the boiler is too 
weak. Duke d’Alva, according to Fuller, must 
have been of this nature. ‘ He was one of a lean 
body and visage, as if his c.ager soul’,' biting for 
anger at the clog of his body, desired to fret a 
passage through it’ The same thought was wittily 
expressed by Sydney Smith when lie exclaimed ; 
‘ Why, look there, at Jeffrey ; and there is my 

little friend-, who has not body enough to 

cover his mind decently with ; his intellect is 
improperly exposcA’ Now these are just tlie sort 
of people who should not kill theraselve.s, for 
though wrapped in small parcels, they are good 
good®. They owe it as a duty to themselves and 
others not to allow their fiery souls ‘ to fret their 
pygmy bodies to decay ’—not to throw too much 
zeal into trilles, in order that they may have a 
supply of life-force for tilings important. He who 
de.-ires to wear well must take for his motto 
‘ Notliing ill e.\ceai.’ Such a one, as we have had 
oceasioii more than once to urge, avoids dinners 
of many cour.se.®, goes to bed before twelve o’clock, 
and doe® not devote his energy to the ciuluraiiee of 
overheated assemblies. IVlien young men around 
him have got athletics on the brain, he keeps his 
head and health by exercising only moderately, 
lie is not ambitious of being in .another’.® place, 
but trie.® quietly to adorn his own. ‘(live me 
innocence ; make others great! ’ When others are 
killing themselves to get money, and to get it 
quickly, that witli it tliey may make a show, he 
prays the prayer of Agur; ‘(live me neither 
poverty nor riches,’ for ho thinks more of the 
substance than of tin; shadow. This is tlie truly 
wise and successful man, and to him shall be given, 
by the Divine laws of nature, riches (tliat is, con¬ 
tentment) and honour (that i.s, self-respect), and a 
long life, bec.au.se he did not waste the steam by 
which the machine was worked. In homely pro¬ 
verb, he ‘ kept his breath to cool his porridge,’ and 
most jirohably was a disciple of Izaak Walton. 

At this point, iierhapa the secret thoughts of 
some wlio have not yet learned how ‘ it is alto¬ 
gether a serious matter to be alive,’ may take t]ii.s 
shape. ‘ What after all,’ they may ask, ‘ is the 
good of economising life’s force ? Often I hardlv 
know what to do with myself, nor have I much 
purpose ill life beyond eating, (Irinkiiig, and sleep¬ 
ing.’ To such thoughts wc should give somewhat 
of the following answer: There is a work for every 
single person in the world, and his happiness as 
well as his duty lies in doing that work well. 
This is a consideration which should communicate 
a zest to our feelings about life. We should re¬ 
joice, as experience teaches us that each of us has 
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the means of being useful, and thus of being happy. 
None is left out, however humble may be our 
TOsition and limited our faculties, for we all can 
do our best; and though success may not be ours, 
it is enough if we have deserved it. Certainly if 
there be any purpose in the universe, a day will 
come when we shall all have to answer such ques¬ 
tions as these : ‘ You were given a certain amount 
of life-force; what have you done with it ? Where 
are your works ? Did you try to make the little 
comer in which you were placed happier and 
better than it was before you came into it ? ’ _ It is 
said that Queen Elizabeth when dying exclaimed ; 
‘ My kingdom for a moment; ’ and one day we 
shall all think nothing so valuable as the smallest 
amount of that force without which wo cannot 
live. 


THE-LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTEK XXIII.—NAKCT DEAN. 

The moon was but just rising, and the shadows 
were getting deep when I drew near to a clump of 
trees at the end of the long lane, as it was not 
inaptly called. 1 was a little sobered by my walk, 
and perhaps the least bit disappointed at having 
come upon no living' creature for whom I might 
do some kindness in Fhilip’s name. I stood hesi¬ 
tating a moment; not liking to go on, yet still 
more averse to turning back with my purpose 
unfulfilled, when suddenly the opportunity came. 

1 saw something or some one moving amongst 
the trees ; presently I became aware that it was a 
woman, retreating more into the shade, as though 
to avoid notice. Her movements appeared so 
mysterious that T stood silent a moment, my 
pulse.s throbbing a little quicker tlian lusual; then 
I advanced a few steps, and said : ‘ Have you lost 
your way '! Can I be of any service t’ 

No answer. 

‘ Can I help you in any way V 

‘No.’ 

I approached a little nearer towards the spot 
whence the voice issued; angry and discordant, 
or it sounded so to me in contrast with the 
solemn peaceful stillness around. ‘ Do not shrink 
from me ; 1 am only a woman ; and as you sec, 
alone,' I .said. 

‘What do you want here—and what do you 
want with me !' 

She hail come out from the shadow now; and 
stood looking at me in the soft gray evening light, 
defiantly, sullenly, but a little curiously too. I 
returned her ga/.e, and saw enough to know that if 
ever a human soul needed sympathy and help, tliis 
one did now. 

‘ What do you want ?’ she repeated. 

‘ I want you, and I think yon want me. Thank 
God for bringing us together!’ 

Slie stared at mo for a moment, then sullenly 
replied: ‘ I’m not one for thanking Him ; and I’m 
not the one for such as do.’ 

‘ You are the one for me,’ I said, answering her 
in her own short decided manner; perceiving that 
she would bear it better than anything approaching 
to softness. 

She uttered a little defiant laugh. 

‘ You 're a lady; and 1 suppose you want to play 
at reforming me and all the rest of it. You ail 
like to shew off your goodness that way! But it’s 


all been tried on me over and over again. TJ^ diAs as 
was so good, it a most made their hair stand on 
end to look at me, have tried, and it was all no 
use : they always liad to give in.’ 

‘I do not mean to give in.’ 

‘ Don’t be too sure ; ’ adding with another hard 
laugh : ‘Why, I was the very worst they had up 
there ; and if they as was so perfect couldn’t’_ 

‘ Let a woman who is not perfect he your friend.’ 

‘ Friend ! What do you mean ? How can you 

be my friend—unless ’- She shrank back a 

moment, then bent eagerly forward again, gazing 
wildly into my face. ‘ You must have done some¬ 
thing wrong yourself, to make you talk like thaV 
she whispered hoarsely. 

_ Of course I had done wrong many and many a 
time, and not at the moment perceiving her whole 
meaning, I quietly replied: ‘Yes.’ 

‘And that brought you hero to-night!’ she 
ejaculated, adding in a low voice a vow, which 
seemed almost a curse, against herscK if she 
betrayed me. ‘ Tell me what it is you’ve done; 
and tell me how I can help you 1’ 

‘ I will tell you about myself presently; and we 
shall be able to help each other ; do nut doubt it,’ 

I returned, drawing her towards a fallen tree, and 
getting her to sit down by my side, holding her 
hand fast locked in mine the while. 

‘ You can’t help me, as I can sec,’ she musingly 
replied. ‘ 1 ’ve been up there for three mouths and 
more ; but nothing come of it.’ 

‘ Up there 1’ I asked, beginning now to appre¬ 
hend lier meaning. ‘ Do you mean at the Home 
for the reception of poor women who have ]delded 
to temptation?’. 

‘Yes; though I never heard it put that way 
before. You need not tell me you are not one of 
the. good ones, any more. Well, I was one of the 
tlueve.s they take in to reform. I’d been to jail 
six moiitbs; and one of the ladies on the watch for 
girls when they come out, got hold of me, and 
persuaded me to go up there for a time and be 
made di dei'ent.’ 

‘ How ’—T was going to say—‘kind of herbut 
I saw the time had not come for that. She did 
uoi notice my interruption, and went on. 

‘ AVell, then, 1 run away, and got caught again, 
and persuaded to go back to the Home, as they call 
it, once more. So I made one more try. But it 
was no use. To-night I run away again; and I don’t 
mind what becomes of me now. Who cares ?’ 

‘ T care.’ It was no use, I thought, attempting 
to talk of tlie Eternal love milil she could believe 
in the human. AVhether the fault was her own 
or not, I could not at tliis juncture tell; but one 
tiling was ]>lain, being ‘ cared for ’ was what this 
woman craved more than anything besides. The 
misery of tliat half-defiant ‘ Who cores ?’ appealed 
direct to my heart. 

‘ How can you care for me when you have never 
known me?’—suspiciously. ‘ How can that be ?’ 

‘ I Jo not know liow it can be; I only know that 
it is; and 1 mean to make you believe it You 
arc exactly the woman I was seeking to-night I 
want you.’ 

‘ What for ? Do you really want some one to 
liL'lp you V she eagerly asked, turning her wild 
eyes suddenly upon me again. Even the moon, 
whicli was shedding its silvery light upon us, ' 
could not soften the wild sadness of her eyes. 

‘ Are they after you ? What is it you have done V 
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I placed my fingers on her lips for a moment, 
to prevent her once more repeating the oath that 
she might be trusted. 

‘ Tell me,’ she whispered. *■ 

I reflected a moment, then replied: ‘ Yes, ^iU 
tell you why it was ansolutelj' nccess.n 7 to*nnd 
some one like you to-night, if you will first give 
me a promise to be my friend afterwards, and let 
me be yours V 

She promised. Then with a trembling voice 
1 told her that night had brought a letter to me 
from my lover abroad, wlioni 1 had not seen for 
nearly ten years, and that in it he told me that he 
had at last earned enough to make us independent 
for the future, and that he was on his way home 
to marry me. 

‘ And your trouble is that you haven’t boon true 
to him ? You have gone wrong, and want to hide 
away, and'—^ 

‘ I have been true to him, and I have nothing 
to hide. But—my happiness was so much more 
than I deserved—it was greater than I could bear, 
unless I could lighten some heavy heart to-night, 
and 1 shall always believe that 1 w'as led here to 
you.’ 

‘Are you mad 1’-^struggling to free herself. 

But I held fast. ‘ Yon promised—yon promised !’ 

‘More fool me. How can I be your friend? 
How can you be mine ? What do you mean ? 
Let me go.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You’ll have to. What tie could there be 
between yon and me V 

* Our womanhood.’ 

‘ You don’t know ! ’—witli a bitter laugh. ‘ And 
you’re hut a fine lady after all, lalking about 
things you don’t nnderi,tjmd.’ 

‘I nni certainly not njine lady. I am better off 
now; but 1 have lived upon bread-ond-water as 
well as you have.’ 

‘ Without deserving it V —eager!}'. 

‘I cannot say sis much as that. I have not the 
slightest doubt I did deserve it, in one wiiy or 
another. At nnyrate it did me no harm whatever 
to go into training a little. A great deal depends 
upon one’s way of tiiking things, you know.’ 

‘ I can’t make you out.’ 

‘Never mind about making me out. Try to 
trust me ; do try.’ 

‘ I’ve a good mind to trust you—in real earnest. 
There’s something about you that makes me feel 

- I should like you to know,’ she said iiuisingl}’. 

Then after a few moments, during wdiicli 1 left 
her undisturbed, she added: ‘Yes, you shall know ; 
though there isn’t another sonl I’d tell as much to. 
I never took that ring at all!’ 

‘A ring yon were supposed to have taken ? ’ 

‘ Yes; they thought 1 stole it. I was in service. 
Miss’ — - 

‘ My name is Hafldon—Mary Haddon.’ 

‘ And mine is Nancy Dean.’ 

‘Go on, Nancy.’ 

‘Well I was in service, mo and another young 
girl who was nursemaid ; and one day the mis¬ 
tress missed a ring. I knorv now that Emma hod 
the ring, and when there was a fuss about it, she 
slipped it into my box. She came to worse after- 
wards, and told me the truth about it when I saw 
p bra after I left prison. She hadn’t stolen the 
ring either. It was given her by mistress’s son. 
But when one of the children said she Siow her 


with it, and she was suspected of stealing it, she 
slipped it into my bo.x, rather than get Master 
James in trouble, never believing that my box 
would be searched too; and meaning to tell me 
about it afterward!!. But Master James he had a 
grudge against me, because I hadn’t been so ready 
to listen to his love-talk, and I think he meant the 
ring to be found in my box. I know he told 
Emma to put it there, and made her think he 
wouldn’t have anything more to do .with her if 
.she confessed the truth. Besides h6 threatened to 
deny that he had given it to her, and then she 
would have to go to prison instead of me. Well 
I didn’t say much to her then ; she was a poor 
misi'rablc creature alremly, and didn’t want hard 
words from me to beat her down any lower.’ 

‘ It was very hard for you, poor Nancy ; but’— 
laying my hand gently on hers arain—‘ it might 
liavc been harder. I mean if you bad really done 
what you were believed to have done.’ ' 

‘ It w.sa harder for .another reason,’ she replied 
grimly. ‘ Wait till I’ve tohl you all. My mother 
lived aw.iy down in Leicestershire, a respectable 
shepherd’s wife, who prided hewelf upon bring¬ 
ing her girls np honc.st and good. The first 
letter I got in prison came from my married 
sister, to tell me that my wickedness had broke 
mother’s he.art, and saying that it was no use 
my ever going back there again, for not one of 
them would own me; and father ho would never 
forgive me for being the death of mother. My 
sister IukI married a well-to-do farmer, and was 
iusliamed of me before she thought I had done 
wrong, for being in service ; so she did not spare 
me aftcrwai'ds. A disgrace to tlie family, she 
called me, and s.iid they one and all ho]>ed never 
to see nor hear from me agiiin. I came out of 
prison a desperate woman ! As I just told yon, 
when I came out of pri.«on I was met by one of 
the liulies on the watch for such as me, and 1 was 
brought down to tlie, place up there.’ 

! ‘You conld not at any rate doubt her motive,’ 
j I said cheerfully. 

j A half-smile played about her lips ns she went 
on without noticing my intorrnption: ‘ Tlieu 
they begun at me. I was dressed up in them 
things. You’ve seen us parading olf to churcii, 
I warrant—people never forget to stare—so 
you know what it is out of doors, walking 
along two and two with the matron in front 
dressed up fine to shew the difference! But in¬ 
doors it's worse—woi’sc a deal than ever prison 
was. Mrs Gower (that's the matron) has it all to 
herself, and There; I don’t think it has ever 
done any good to them as are as wicked as they 
are thought to be, and it just drove me wild. Out 
of fifteen of us, there wasn’t many who could say 
they were better for being there. The sharp ones 
pretend to be reformed straight off; it is the only 
thing to do if you want to come olf easy and get 
sent off to a situation with a character. I gave 
them a great deal of trouble. 1 knew I wasn’t 
(juitc so bad as they thought me ; but I didn’t 
care about setting up for good in the way some 
of them did neither. Bo I soon got to be thought 
the worst character they had in the place; and 
then they shewed me off as the bad one to the 
visitors—a sort of cariosity. Mrs Gower liked 
to have a wicked one to shew among the good 
oiie-s, 1 think. So 1 began to feel a bit proud 
of it, and did little pranks on purpose to 
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amnse them. There wasn’t so very much harm Nancy. ‘We’ve all on us been thinking about 

in them neither, only they were against the rales. Mrs Gower, and she’s ’- 

But to-day I was fetched in to be shewn to the ‘ A moment, Nancy! It is quite evident that- 
committee. I didn’t mind them; making up a Mrs Gower has not the same feeling towards you 
face all ready for them; and they put up their all which her emplo 3 'er has, or you would have 
glasses to look at me, and I think they was experienced some good eifects from it. But it is 
satisfied that no place could have a wickeder one equally evident that those whom the benevolent 
nor me to shew. I was laughing to myself, when lady is seeking to help have no gratitude towards 
all in a moment I saw a face among them that I her—not even gratitude enough to acknowledge 
knew. It was my old mistress’s son, who had her good-wiU towards them.’ 
tried so hard to make me go wrong, and then took * I—never thought of her' repeated Nancy, 
his revenge by making me out to be a thief. The more to her-sclf than to me. ‘ I only saw her 
thought came into my head to tell them that he once ; a pale thin lady, who looked so sorry—yes, 
had men the cause of all my trouble. But I’d she did look sorry, even for me, though she 
hardly begun when I was ordered to stand down thought I was the worst there 1 If I’d only 
as a liar ns u'ell as a thief. Of course they wasn’t thought she cared ! ’—turning her eyes regretfully 
going to believe that a respectable gentleman like in the direction of the house again. Then draw- 
hini could do anything so wicked. Besides, there ing a heavy breath ; ‘ But there ; she thought it 
waij his face to look at; there wasn’t a gentler was all my wickedness ! I let her think so; and 
and kinder=looking gentleman there than he was. —^it’s done now, and can’t be undone. There’s no 
And he called mo “Boor thing,” and said he hoped hope for me now—I told you so—everything’s 
they wouldn’t have me punished, for he did not against me.’ 

mind—everybody knew Im/t' Well, I managed to ‘Nonsen.se! No hope indeed I There’s every 
give them a bit of my mind before I was got out hope for one with your keen sense of right and 
of the room, I could ha’ borne the punishment wrong, if you will only act up to it. Do you think 
and all that easy enough, if there liad been any- I will ever give you up ? ’ 

thing to come of it. But I knew it was no use ; ‘ What can you do for such as me. Miss 1 ’—1 

I should only get more and more hardened, as they was glad to see a little anxiously, 
called it; so I got out of the window of the room ‘Lots of things. Let me think a moment 
I W’os locked up in and cut. That’s my story, and Presently I went on: ‘There are two ways to 
the whole truth.’ begin with, Nancy. One will require more moral 

‘ Poor Nancy! The story is a very sad one ; all strength and course than the other ; but jrou 
the sadder because you do not see where you, as shall choose which you think best; and whichever 
well as others, have been to blame.’ course you take, I promise to hold fast to you.’ 

‘ Do you think I stole the ring, then ?’ ‘ What is it to do. Miss ? ’—eagerly. 

‘No: not for a moment. I believe you.’ T ‘ One plan I propose is, for you to come at once 
hurriedly thought over what was the next best with me to the place where 1 am staying, and 
thing to say, so a.s to do justice to those wlio, remain there until I am married, which I shall be 
however mistaken in their way of treating her short!}', when you should live with me as house- 
especial case, had meant to benefit her, and at the maid ; none but us two knowing anything about 
same time be true to her. I saw what they had the past, and ’- 

apparently failed to see—she could be touched. ‘ 1 choose that! ’ she hastily began, her eyes 

‘Then how have I been to blame, Miss I’ brightening and her colour rising. 

‘ It is a private undertaking, is it not, Nancy ; ‘ Listen a moment, before you quite decide, 

almost entirely supported by one lady, altbuugU Nancy. The other course is more difficult, I 
managed by a committee ? ’ know ; but I want you to decide fairly between 

‘ Yes, Mis-s ; and the committee is managed by the two. It is to go back to the Home, take your 
Mrs Gower. They all do what she tells ’em ; punishment, whatever it may be, and stay there, 

tliongb if they knew’- with me for your friend, until 1 aifi rpdy for you 

‘ And costs a great deal of money ; does it not ? to come to live with me. 1 am quite aware it 
I think that 1 have heard this laily subscribes would require a great deal of courage and self- 
betweeu fifteen and eighteen hundred a year to it.’ control to do that; but I think you could do it.’ 

‘Yes, Miss; I suppose she do. They say Mrs ‘Which would you like me to do best. Miss?’ 
Gower the matron has two hundred a year be- —anxiously. 

sides lots of perquisites,’ replied Nancy, a little ‘ If you succeeded in doing the more difficult 
surprised at what appeared to her the irrelevancy thing of the two, T should of course have greater 
of the question. rc.spect for you, Nancy; but I should not bo less 

‘And this lady spends all that in the hope of your friend for your being weak. I am not suffi- 
benefiting her fellow-women! How much she cicntly perfect myself, to insist upon perfection in 
must feel for them—nay, how much she must love my friends.’ 

them, Nancy! Tlilnk of feeling so much love for ‘That’s it. Miss; that’s just where it is ! If 
women who have done wrong as to spend all that Mrs Gower our matron only had some faults— 
upon the bare chance of benefiting them! In ever such little ones—of her own, she might get 
spite of their want of gratitude too ! ’ nearer to us. It’s the terrible goodness which 

There was a new startled look in Nancy’s eyes, makes it so impossible for her to understand us; 
as she murmured in a low voice: ‘ I never thought and us to understand her. She seems to be always 
of that—I never thought about/wr caring.’ a-thinking about the great difterence there is 

‘ But she must, you know ; and it must be a between her and us. It only makes us more spite- 
great grief and disappointment to her to feel that ful against the goodness, when we see how hard it 
all she does is in vain. It is, you say I ’ makes people. Why, the bad ones are ever so much 

* I am afeard it is—a most’—hesitatingly began more sorry for one another, and ready to help! ’ 
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‘ And ycsi judge all others—the lady who has 
done so much to prove her love and unselfishness, 
as well as every one else—by this matron. She is 
probably not suited to the office; but 1 do not 

see’- I paused, recognising that it was not 

just then the beat moment for advancing any 
argument in vjndictdiion of what she termed ‘ good¬ 
ness.’ All that would be suggested by a Setter 
experience, by4ind-by. So I merely added: 
‘ Whether she feels it so or not, it is very sad for 
Mrs Gower to have so utterly failed in reaching 
your hearts, as she appears to have done. But we 
. must not forget that it is our own defects, and not 
hers, which are in question just now, you know, 
Nancy.’ 

‘ I know what you mean. Miss ; and I’m sorry 
as I did not’- 

‘Never mind about the past. There is plenty 
of time before us, I hope. Which is it to be, 
Nancy 7 Will you come with me now, or go back 
to the Home 7 ’ 

‘ I will go back, Miss ; and it you hear’—- 

‘If I hear! Of course I shall go to see you 
to-morrow. Ton ought to know that.’ 

She rose, looked steadily towards the Home, 
now darkly and sharply dcMed against the moon¬ 
lit sky, then turned her eyes upon my face, 
grasped my hand with a strong firm grip for a 
moment, and walked swiftly and silently away. 

THE MORALE OF CRICKET. 

CaiCKET is a pastime so extensively and deserv- 
edly popular as to rank among the foremost of 
English institutioris. It is physically an excellent 
test of wind, strength, and endurance, and is 
intellectually attractive from the opportunities it 
affords for the exercise of scientific skill. In a 
social respect the adr'antages it confers are great, 
because men of different grades are brought 
together without prejudice to the distinctions 
custom has created, and many genial conse¬ 
quences remain from such meetings. In a moral 
point of view cricket may be said to iuculcute'the I 
cardinal virtues. And it is mainly in relation to j 
this last aspect and the results, psychologically 
speaking, that we here propose to consider the 
game. 

In the remarks we shall offer we will generally 
assume some knowledge of cricket on tite part of 
readers; but still, for the benefit of the uniniti¬ 
ated, wRl here record a few brief particulars. 
Apart from preparing and keeping the ground 
in order, the material essentials of the game, as 
everybody knows, are simple and inexpensive, 
consisting of merely bats, stumps, and ball It 
is usually played by two sides, each composed 
of eleven men, and subject to certain recog¬ 
nised rules. These sides alternately assume the 
position of the attacking and the attacked. The 
object of the former is to effect the fall of the 
wickets, which the other side defends, and to frus¬ 
trate the endeavours of the latter to make or score 
‘ runs.’ It is on the superiority established in this 
respect that the issue of a game depends. This is 
a scanty and necessarily imperfect description; but 
taken with what wo shall say incidentally as we 
proceed, it will be enough for the illustration of 
the points we have in view. Let us now observe 
that a member of each of the eleven is elected as 


captain; and by the two captains all the prelimi¬ 
naries of a game are arranged. Eauh then’asaumes 
entire control over the members of his own side. 
It is the captain who appoints the bowlers, assigns 
to the other men their different.positions in the 
field, and settles the order in which his side are to 
take their innings. Throughout the game it is 
necessary that he should remain as watchful as a 
general directing the movements of a Wtle-field, 
and that he should be prepared with prompt 
measures to meet the varying exigences of the 
encounter in which he takes sc prominent a part 
In a word his duties are manifold and arduous. 
He must, according to circumstances, study and 
maintain the moraU of his men under depressing 
prospects, or moderate their too sanguine an¬ 
ticipations in the face of approaching triumph, 
lest they b^et carelessness, and so end in mortifi¬ 
cation and defeat 

A captain must at the same time infuse a spirit 
of conteutment into his men, and also inspire them 
with thorough confidence in himself. It is probable 
there may be three or four men of tolerably equal 
pretensions as bowlers, or two or three equally 
ambitious to fill some other post in the field. The 
captain will have to select between these rival 
candidates, without condemning those he disap¬ 
points to the pangs of secret vexation and annoy¬ 
ance. Thus, in framing his dispositions for a 
game, he will have to consider each individual’s 
special capacity for filling a particular post, not 
merely as it actually exists, but also iu some degree 
as it exists in the estimiitioii of the individual 
liimself. He may otherwise leave room for petty 
heartburnings, and for the feeling that on injustice, 
or at least a slight, has been suffered. Should 
this unhappily prove the case, it will, even uncon¬ 
sciously to liimself, mar a man's usefulness in the 
field, by inpercoptibly or otherwise curtailing his 
activity of either miud or body, or both. Aa to 
the former, it is almost needless to observe that 
attention is the great watchword of cricket. 

Now, to enable the captain to acquit himself 
satisfactorily on the foregoing heads, and to secure 
the results we have indicated, with a perfect 
knowledge of cricket, he should combine both a 
knowledge of character and the exercise of con¬ 
siderable tact and Frudence, The latter being the 
point with which we are immediately concerned, 
let us see how it is exemplified in the rvle the 
players are all successively required to perform— 
that of batsman. At each wicket stands a batsman, 
and both are obliged to keep within spaces extend¬ 
ing four feet from the stumps, the spaces being 
marked by lines transverse to that in which the 
wickets are pitched. The ‘runs’ before alluded 
to, which it is the great object of the game to 
make, are obtained by the occupiers of tho wickets 
running the distance between them as often as 
possible in the interval taken iu returning the hall 
to the hands of either the bowler or wicket-keeper, 
after it has once left the bowler’s hand, daring 
which time it is said to bo in play. But they can¬ 
not do so, nor indeed go out of their ‘ground’ at all, 
demarcated as described, while the boll is in play, 
except at the risk of the wickets being put down. 
This may be done by a batsman’s being either ‘ran’ 
out, or ‘stumped’ out. He necessarily exposes 
himself to a rislc of the former contingency when 
making runs in the manner explained. Conse¬ 
quently, under such circumstances, a man has not 
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only to be very watchful and quick in his naovo- 
ments, but has also to make the best use of the 
jud^ent at his command. Hie penalty of error 
in teis respect is fatal, unless some fortunate acci¬ 
dent should intervene. 

Now in regard to the second of the risks referred 
to, the occasion is one for the exercise of both 
judgment and considerable prudence. In order 
that this point may be properly understood, it 
should be remembered that the balls bowled to 
the batsman are either ‘lengths’ or the reverse— 
that is, they are such that he can best play them 
either by waiting in his ground or by stepping out 
a little to meet them. When he should so step 
out and when he should forbear—for there is ^ 
aU times a great temptation in the matter—is 
the pivot on which his prudential considerations 
in this connection revolve. Should he, after 
advancing, foil to hit or stop the ball, the wicket¬ 
keeper, whb stands in readiness behind the wicket, 
will have most probably picked it up, and put 
down the wicket before the batsman can return 
to his ground. But with prudence in the ascend¬ 
ant, and a nice calculation of chances, the risk 
to which the batsman exposes himself becomes 
reduced to a minimum, or is altogether avoided. 
And with the same principle governing his play 
throughout, he delays or postjioncs the calamity 
which finally compels bis retirement from the 
wickets until he has at least placed a fair amount 
of runs to his credit; or as happens in excep¬ 
tional cases, he entirely averts the calamity, and 
achieves the honour of ‘carrying’ out his bat. 
But self-evidently, there is no honour attending 
this performance if a score beyond the average has 
not been made. 

Now let us sec in what respect it behoves a 
bowler to exercise this virtue of prudence. Many 
batsmen have a favourite stroke with which they 
succeed better than with any other. Thus a imin 
may be able to hit ellectively to ‘ leg ’ who does 
not succeed so well at ‘off.’ In cricketing parlance, 
he is in that case stronger on his leg than on his 
off-stump. But the actual circumstances in any 
given case may of course vary, aud they may be 
just the reveise of the foregoing. Wo shall, however, 
suppose them to be us we have slated. Well, the 
respective points of strength aud weakness of the 
batsman soon become apparent to the bowler; 
and ordinary consideration or prudence then 
naturally suggests to the bowler the advisability 
of avoiding the delivery of balls likely to pass to 
‘leg’ or the near side, and of directing the ball 
as much as possible, consistently with the main 
object in view, to ‘off’ or the far side, of the bats¬ 
man. This would both preclude the negative 
result of the ball being hit away, and affonl a fairer 
prospect of the positive result of the wicket being 
lowered, since it would be assaulted on the breaker 
side. But these circumstances really represent 
only certain elemental conditions of the game, aud 
are here brought forward simply for illustration’s 
sake. Still, without a due observance of them, and 
of such points as varying the length of a ball, and 
bowling so that a catch may result—which are all 
to be attained by the study prudence would suggest 
—cricket would cease to be the scientific game 
that it is; and a bowler would deserve the reproach 
we sometimes hear applied to liirn of bowling only 
with his hand, instead of bowling with both hand 
and /read, as he is invariably bound to do. 


The necessity of Temperance for the aatisiactoiy 
prosecution of cricket is altogether too obvious to 
call for argument. The habit itself is not only 
essential to the unimpaired preservation of wind 
and limb, bat even a solitary occasion of deviation 
from it may be productive of baneful effects. 
What cricketer of experience cannot recall the 
mcident of a good ‘bat’ prematurely returning to 
his comrades, to make their sympathising bosoms 
the willing repository of his confession, that the 
disaster by which ho has just been overwhelmed is 
due to either the salmon or champagne he took 
overnight; in consequence of which he unhappily 
‘saw doable 1' 

Then as to Fortitude, there is perhaps no other 
single quality adorning manhood which takes so 
wide and active a range in cricket There is the 
fortitude which sustains the bowler as he finds his 
best efforts fail in making an impression upon the 
wicket, and teaches him to persevere with a heart 
that is still composed and undaunted. He in 
truth calms the lluttec which will occasionally 
seise him at such a time ; and despite the convic¬ 
tion painfully forced upon him again and again, 
that nis bowling has been mastered, he still man¬ 
fully endeavours, and frequently succeeds, in 
pitching the ball on the one spot which above all 
others serves to afford a crucial test of his oppo¬ 
nent’s mettle and prowess. But the latter meets the 
effort each time with nnswerviiig steadiness and 
marvellous effect. With what ease and perfection 
he stops the ball, with what consummate grace 
and vigour he liits it away when a chance offers! 
Immense indeed is the fortitude which enables the 
bowler to bear up against soul-crushing vicissitudes 
of this ^ud. And fortunate, too, for him is it 
that in such a crisis the captain comes to his relief, 
and institutes a change of bowlers. This change 
is sometimes admittedly from good to bod. But 
it nevertheless often produces immediate benefits; 
and so well recognised is the fact, that it has 
almost passed into an axiom of the game. 

Let us now picture to ourselves the batsman in 
circumstances contrary to what we have supposed 
above. He is confronted by a bowler who sends 
him, we shall suppose, a succession of ‘overs,’ 
comprising balls which art^ with few exceptions, 
all perfectly straight and of excellent length. He 
occasionally plays the ball away ; but it is quickly 
returned by a smart ‘ point’ or active ‘ mid-wiokev 
BO that he cannot obtain a single run. Oftener he 
only succeeds in merely staying the progress of the 
ball, aud bis resistance does not go beyond,, that. 
Now, every time the ball rises against the body, or 
perhaps the shoulder, of the bat, the consciousness 
of a deliverance from danger rushes through the 
possessor’s mind, which is naturally enouj^ fol¬ 
lowed by a thrill of delight and self-congratulation; 
for however accomplished be a player, lie for some 
time at least feels that his fate is not in his own 
hands. Tliis is owing to the possibility of some 
siibtlely, such as a twist or bias, being suddenly 
developed by the bowler in the course of a well- 
directed and wcll-iuaintained attack, which takes 
the defender of the wicket by surprise, and occa* 
sions his fall. Such an event may easily happen, 
and is to be reckoned among the uncertainties of 
the game, in regard to which we shall have a 
wonl or two to say. It will meanwhile, from the 
circumstances we have stated, be seen that the 
sensibilities of the batsman are subjected to short 
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but severe fits of tension, as thw rapidly undei^ 
the alternate forms of a vague or anxiety on 
the one hand and of joy on the other. So decided 
indeed is this fact, that numbers of spectators 
very commonly sympathise, to judge from the 
expressions which spontaneously escape them, as 
they watch the events of the game. Fortitude 
alone enables the hero.of the bat, with stout heart, 
to live through so trying an ordeal. And all 
honour to him when he at length succeeds in 
taming the tables on the foe, and finally punishes 
the bowling to his own satisfaction and to the 
admiration of the by-.stander8 ! 

Now, in regard to this ijuality of fortitude, which 
is essentially heroic in its nature—consisting in 
the patient resolute endurance of suffering—^the 
wicket-keeper and long-stop frequently furnish 
notable examples. The wicket-keeper’s duties 
inevitably entail that condition of martyrdom as 
their allotted burden ; while as to long-stop, the 
degree in which he is called on to bear the buflets 
of fortune and of the ball very much depends upon 
the precise circumstances in which he is placed. 
Nor, in tliis connection, must we omit to notice the 
possible case of some stout gentleman standing at 
‘ long-field,’ whom the energy of the batsman con¬ 
stantly despatches in puisuit of the ball. In llie 
course of each rapid excursion he makes, with the 
prospect of four or five runs resulting to the 
striker, what is it nerves him with spirit and 
determination, and despite his shortness of breath 
and quivering limbs, impels him to struggle on, 
but that heroic quality of which crickot teaches 
08 so sound and useful a lesson! 

The love of Justice is undeniably one of the 
sublimest instincts of the huniaii mind, and it is 
not too much to say that, so far as it goes, cricket 
directly tends to foster and promote it. In a 
rimary or fundamental sense, the rules which 
ave been instituted for the management of the 
game are a provision for its being conducted on 
fair and ecjuitable principles ; and they are, more¬ 
over, administered by nmpii-es appointed for the 
pu^ose, who adjudge all doubtful and disputed 
points. The associations of the game are in 
general so healthy that a wrong decision wilfully 
given is a thing almost unknown ; and one reason 
why the umpires should discharge their duties in 
a strictly scrupulous and conscientious manner is, 
that they themselves are very much under the 
Gognixance of those who observe the progress of 
the game purely for their own pleasure, so that 
any glaring inaccuracy, or deviation from truth 
or principle on their part (allowing the last to be 
possible), would be at once detectsil, and lead to 
public remark and comment. 

How it is that others should be so easily able to 
note points which it is the duty of the umpires to 
decide, will be apparent when it is borne in mind 
that, however important their elfects, the casual¬ 
ties which occur in cricket are of a veiy simple 
nature, and are all referable to a particular con¬ 
dition or stage of progress of the ball. Aided by a 
knowledge of the rules, which are clear and ex¬ 
plicit, the eye has therefore merely to fix itself 
closely on the balL To take now an introspective 
view of the matter, or to \look say to secondarv 
and internal effects, tl»e desire to do Justice to one*8 
companions, or _ in other words to see the fullest 
possible scope given to the cricketing abilities they 
may possess, is an essential ingredient of the spirit 


which animates a side. The hopes and calculations 
of success in a game of cricket are based on the 
united exertions of the eleven men who form a 
side, though special faith may often be placed in 
particular individuals who have proved themselves 
conspicuously good players. But in the inevitable 
nature of things, sucfi ‘stars’ are apt to undergo a 
sudden eclipse when least expected, to the manSest 
ruin of any calculations which may have been 
made with exclusive reference to them. Hence 
policy and experience combine to indicate the 
above mentioned as the only coarse which is to bo 
relied on as perfectly sound and safe. It is conse¬ 
quently a wish with every member of an eleven 
that every other member should do the utmost of 
which he is capable, both in his place iii the field 
and in the way of making runs and contributing to 
the general score. This wish is bound up in tho 
breast of each member with the personal interest 
he takes in the success of the side to' which he 
belongs. But this feeling is even extended, as it is 
only right it should be, to the opposite eleven ; to 
whom, collectively and individually, the oppor¬ 
tunities of a free exercise of their powers and the 
chance of winning on their merits, are never grudged 
by any true-hearted cricketer. But it may be 
ai^ued that all this indicates only an absence of 
selfishness and a love of fair-play. Yet what are 
those feelings but the concomitants or essential 
characteristics of that divine attribute which 
.springs from the cultivation of cricket, and by a 
healthy reactionary influence, expands and purifies 
in the process ? 

Among the other advantages of the game, a 
moment’s consideration will determine that it is 
directly opposed to the growth of arrogance and 
self-assumption. There is this to be said of it, that 
as the battle is not always to the strong nor the 
race to the .swift, so the victory in cricket does not 
always go to the eleven w’ho may, on a comparative 
estimate with their rivals, be reasonably regarded 
as of superior merit. This is to be accounted 
lor by tlie fact, that the forces the two elevens 
represent act not merely in opposition, but also 
in some respects in correlation with each other. 
Therefore the result of a game of cricket, though 
ill the main due to the relative strength of the 
sides engaged, is somewhat eccentric in its nature ; 
like tlie direction a movable body assumes when 
operated on by forces acting from separate quar¬ 
ters. And this affects not only the collective 
fortune of a side, but also the individual fortune of 
each player. Accordingly in other games and 
sports the expert may revel in the proud conscious¬ 
ness of superiority, and in weak moments betray 
that fact in his deincanonr; but the cricketer can 
venture on no such dangerous exhibition of con¬ 
ceit He may in the early stage of his career, but 
experience soon teaches him the folly of his con¬ 
duct The reverses he meets with, often when 
least expected, induce in him an air of becoming 
humility, or at least of modesty, under all circum¬ 
stances. 

This then, in plain language, is the consequence 
of those uncertainties of mcket which have been 
spoken of before ; and so it arises that when tho 
contending sides are tolerably well matched—a 
condition embodied in tho framework of the several 
propositions we have advanced—even the greatest 
and surest run-getters approach the wickets with 
a secret sense of difiidence, and with their minds 
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already troubled by that vague sense of apprehen- 
eion to which allusion has elsewhere been made. 
Probably so eminent and successful a batsman as 
Mr W. G. Grace may be exempt from the influence 
of these feelings; but he is certainly not exeuipt 
from the operation of that law of contingencies 
which produces them in less gifted individuals. 
In order to prove this we have only to compare 
some of the enormous scores made last season by 
him with his failure at other times. But not to 
strain the comparison too far, it will be enough to 
state that in the match, Gentlemen versus Players, 
played in the beginning of July, Mr Grace wm 
caught for ninety in his second innings ; while in 
his first he was bowled by Emmet for the tra¬ 
ditional duck’s-egg (0)! 

Indeed, taken in the aj^regatc, the uncertainty 
of cricket equals, if it does not surpass, the uncer¬ 
tainty which alike proverbially characterises love 
and war. .But so far from that being in any way 
a drawback, it gives n special rest aud charm to 
the game, as it is impossible to predicate the issue 
in any case in the light of a foregone conclusion. 
Despitfs the blankest prospects consequently, the 
hope of a possible turn of events, or at Icjist of 
luck, and with it the hope of winning, always 
continues till the last. Prom this arises an expres¬ 
sion current in cricketing circles, that a game is 
never lost till it is won. 

No doubt, too, it is owing to this uncertainty 
which attends the game that cricket has hitherto 
afforded so little encouragement to the vicious 
practice of betting, which would only have the 
effect, if it existed to any greater e.xtent than it 
does, of detracting from its beauties and pleasing 
sensations. All genuine lovers of the game will 
tlicrefore hero coidially unite with us in the wish 
that gambling may never, like an evil spirit, 
further obtrude its presence in the sanctuary, 
where honour and probity dwell in peaceful 
union with generous emulation and manly love 
and sympathy. 
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TnODGH great progress has been made during the 
last five-and-twenty years in the pursuit of api¬ 
culture, much remains to be done, particularly in 
spreading far and wdde a knowledge of recent 
(uscoveries, and attempting to induce a more 
general adoption of this most profitable and in¬ 
teresting occupation. It would be difficult to refer 
to a pursuit in which larger returns are yielded, 
considering the limited outlay; and as profit is a 
consideration with the majority of those who have 
bees, wo propose to keep it chiefly in view in the 
present paper. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon beginners 
that bees require attention. Many people seem 
to think that they have only to purchase a few 
hives and place their bees in them, and that a 
large yield of surplus honey will be the natural 
result, without rendering the little workers any 
assistance at alL It is not by this happy-go- 
lucky method that profits are made by apiculture. 
It is certainly true that in spite of neglect bees 
often do answer remarkably well; but the skilful 
apiarian, by means of certain acts, to which we shall 
presently allude, performed in the proper manner 
and at tue right time, will command success. 

Our remaps will be founded on the assump¬ 


tion that tho pernicious custom of ‘smothering’ 
bees is extinct. Those acquainted with the rural 
districts know, liowever, that the agricultural 
labourers, aud others who ought to know better, 
do continue to burn their bees; but the practice 
has long been abandoned by every one worthy of 
the name of apiarian. 

Many people are bewildered in commencing 
apiculture by the large number of hivts whose 
PMticular merits are forced upon their attention. 
There is only one golden rule in this matter, 
carefully to consider the habits and requirements 
of the bee, and decide whether pleasure or profit is 
the desideratum. For example, observatory hives, 
as they are termed, are all very well as a means 
of studying the habits of the insect, but are not 
to be recommended when ‘supers’ of surplus 
honey are the result aimed at. 

Ill order to take advantage, however, of the 
various methods perfected hy distinguidied api¬ 
arians for obtaining complete control over the 
deni/.ens of a hive, we strongly recommend the 
adoption of hives on the movable-comb system, 
invented by Francis Huber, perfected by Lang- 
stroth in America, and by Woodbury, Abbott, 
Jackson, Raynor, and others in England. By 
means of the various hives made on this principle, 
perfect command may be obtaineil at any tune 
over the bees, and the most diificnlt operations 
may be conducted with an case and certainty 
marvellous to the uninitiated. For example, 
natural swarming need not occur, and thus the 
frequent loss of swarms will be prevented; stocks 
which have lost their queen from any cause 
may have one at once supplied without the delay 
consequent upon' waiting for the bees to rear one ; 
and the interior of the hive may be examined 
frequently, to ascertain if the colony is healthy and 
in good working order. , 

For this re;isou we reject straw hives; but if 
these are used, let them he large. There cannot 
be a greater mistake than to use tho small, straw 
skeps one sees in cottage gardens. Years ago, when 
people did not understand the enormous egg-pro¬ 
ducing power of the queen, this was allowable; 
but when modem researches have proved that her 
majesty can, and will if she has room, lay more 
than two thousand eggs a day, the absurmty of 
preventing her from doing so is inexcusable. 

Mr Pettigrew, whose father was one of tho 
largest bee-kcepeT.s in Scotland, uses lar^e straw 
hives only, and speaks of hives weighing irom one 
hundred to one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. 
He observes, in his JIandy-hooIc of Bees (1876), 
that ‘ it would take three ordinary English hives, 
if not more, to hold as much honey as one of 
these hives—it would take three or more of them 
to hold bees enough to ^ther as much in the 
same space of time.’ His chief objection to wooden 
hives appears to be their liability to dampness. 
This evil has, however, been neutralised in the 
befit varieties of the movable comb or bar-frame 
hives by the adoption of an almost perfect system 
of ventilation. 

Mr Pettigrew goes on to say that bis father once 
realised twenty pounds profit from two hives in 
one season, and nine poimds twelve shillings from 
another. The profits came from the honey gathered 
by the bees, and not from swarms sold at laige 

E rices. He continues: ‘The adoption of large ‘ 
ives by many of the bee-keepers of Aberdeenshire 
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and Banffshire put them last year in the van of It is astonishing what may be done with bees 
the advancing hosts. In a private letter which when they are in a good humour. In order to 
lies before us it is stated that the first swarms, produce this desirable state it is only necessary 
obtained last year about the middle of .July, rose to to sprinkle them with su^r and water. This 
great weights. One belonging to Mr Gordon rose peculiarity is taken advantage of ^ the wise 
to one hundred and sixty-four pounds. Swarms apiarian when he wishes to conduct the process 
belonging to other bee-keepers rose to one hundred of artificial swarming, taking away young queens 
and twenty-eight, one hundred and twenty-sir, for other hives, removing honey, &c. Bees when 
one hundred and twenty, one hundred and nine, swarming rarely sting, and the reason is this; when 
and one hundred and four pounds. Mr G. Camp- they leave their hives they naturally '^ink it 
bell got four swarms from one hive ; their united prudent to take a supply of honey with them, and 
weight (including the mother-hive, which was accordingly pocket ^ they cam In this state 
ninety-three pounds) was three hundred and they arc very peaceable. In order to make them 
seventy-three pounds. The profit from this hive take honey and produce the desired state, apiarians 
must have been very great. Three sizes have puff smoke into the hives; the bees gorge them- 
been recommended: the first, twenty inches wide selves, tliinking their honey is to be taken from 
by twelve inches deep, inside measure ; the second, them, and pass to the upper part of the hive, 
eighteen inches by twelve inches deep; and the This method is pursued when it is considered 
third size sixteen inches by twelve inches. The desirable to make an examination of the interior 
first size cototains about three thousand cubic of a colony. 

inches; the second size, about two thousand seven Bees will freely take salt during the early part 
hundred cubic inchM; and the third size about of the breeding season ; but wato is absolutely 
two thousand cubic inches.’ He advises the use necessary for them, and should l)e regularly sup- 
of the three sizes according to the extent of the plied in troughs near the entrance, with straws 
swarms and the return of the season, and after floating in it, so that the bees may drink without 
detailing the profits from his bees in a village in fear of drowning. To ascertain whether bees are 
LanarkAire he adds, that for ‘ gaining great profits sustaining injury from want of water, it is only 
in a favourable season, and for continued prospe- necessary to examine the bottom of the hive. If 
rity for a succession of years, the system of having candied grains of honey appear, no time must be, 
strong hives and early swarms Is far before all the lost in supplying water, for the bees are eating up 
other systems of managing bees.’ thnr Jwneg in order to obtain it. This is oTie cause 

If we were asked to name the moat important of the starv.ation of bees; for lack of water they 
desideratum in apiculture, we should say feeding, have too rapidly consumed their stores. Bees 
Judicious feeding at a juoper time will save many work in the dark because the admission of light 
stocks. We have not only to contend against the w'ould candy the honey, and Uiey could not seaJ it 
absolute destruction during winter of a feeble or up in its proper liquid state. Glass hives, in which 
ill-supplied stock, but the principle always before they are made to work in the glare of light, are 
the eye of the apiarian should re to be able to therefore unnatural. An indication of their dis- 
commence the season with strong stocks, able to like to light appears jn the attempts they make to 
take due adrantage of the honey season directly (d)«cure the small windows often placed in hives 
it arrives. By having this always before him, he for purposes of examination, 
can easily double the working power of his colonics. .Some people think it possible to overstock a 
It will readily be seen that in a short or inclement district with bees ; but we do not think it ever 
honey-gathering season it is important to make has occurred in Great Britain. Think of the 
the most of every opportuni^ of collecting stores, square miles of orchards, fields of clover and 
and this can only re done if the workers are in beans, and tracts of heather and other honey-pro- 
a fit condition to do so. ducing plants this country contains, and of the 

Feeding not only consists in giving them honey, thousands of tons of that substance which must 
sugar, sugar-candy, or like sweet substances, if pass from them into the atmosphere, much of 
they need it, but in supplying them with water, which might be gathered for the use of man! 
salt, and rye or wheat meal. Let us briefly notice How many agricultural labourers and railway 
these in detail Mr Langstroth, an American porters in country districts might double their 
apiarian, who has written an excellent work on earnings by keeping bees! Farmers who grow 
the bee, quotes the following remarks by Mr clovers for seed wouhl find that the multiplication 
Eleine in the Bienemdiung: ‘ The use of sugar- of bees around them would be of immense advan- 
candy for feeding bees gives to bee-keeping a tage, for these plants depend to a great extent 
security which it did not poiisess before. Still u])on the visits of the bee for fertilisation and con- 
we must not base over-sanguine calculations on sequent production of seed. This simple fact 
it, or attempt to w'inter very iveak stocks, which ought to be generally known, 
a provident apiarian would at once unite with It is a good plan to grow borage, thyme, mig- 
a stronger colony. I have used sugar-candy for nonette, heliotrope, heather, and other honey-con- 
feeding for the last five years, and made many taining flow'ers in the neighoqurhood of the apiaiy; 
experiments with it, which satisfy me that it infirm or young bees will not then have to fly fiir 
cannot bo too strongly recommended. Sugar- in search of honey. Fields of beans contain large 
candy dissolved in a small quantity of water quantities of honey. Mr Pettigrew estimates that 
may be safely given to bees late in the autumn, a twenty-acre field of grass well sprinkled with the 
and even in winter if absolutely necessary. It is flowers of white clover, yields to bees every fine 
prepared by dissolving two pounds of candy in day at least one hundred pounds of honey; and 
j a quart of boiling water, and allowing about half that twenty acres of heather in flower yield 
a pint of the solution to evaporate; then skimming two hundred pounds of honey per day. White 
apd straining through a hair-sieve.’ clover has been called the queen of honey- 
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plants. Heather is more appreciated for hees in 
Scotland than in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire, where it also abounds. Bees will not 
ns a rule fly far in search of honey, but a circle 
with a radius of four miles will almost ereiy- 
where yield abundant jiasturaf'c. If there are 
cultivated fields within two miles it will be all 
the better. , 

We think there can be no doubt that the variety 
of bee called Ligurian will enable the apiarian to 
obtain more profit than if he kept the common 
kind. These bees may be readily purchased now 
at about two pounds a swarm, or twelve shillinj^ a 

? [ueen, to Ligurianise a colony. (See The British 
Jee Journal, published by Messrs Abbott, Fairlawn, 
Southall, W.) To Ligurianise an apiary of common 
bees, it is only necessary to remove the queens and 
introduce those of the new kind, after a proper inter¬ 
val. This species, which is also called the Italian 
bee, was introduced into England from Tamin-by- 
Chur in the canton of Orisons, Switzerland. 

Another quality in which the Ligurian bee 
exceeds the English variety is in its peacefulness 
of disposition. Respecting the purity of race, 

' Dzierzon says: ‘It has been questioned even by 
experienced and expert apiarians whether the 
Italian race can be preserved in its purity in 
countries whore the common kind luevail. There 
need be no uneasiness on this score. Their pre¬ 
servation could be accomplished even if natural 
swarming had to be relied on, because they swarm 
earlier in the season than the common kind, and 
also more frequently.’ Even if the breed is not 
kept pure, little harm is done; indeed wo know 
one skilful apiarian who thinks that a cross between 
the common and Ligurian varieties is a decided 
advantage. 

The fact that Ligurian bees are less sensitive to 
cold has been pointed out by the Baron Berlepsch; 
but he also noticed that they are more inclined to 
rob the hives of other bees than the common 
variety. He succeeded in obtaining one hundred 
and thirty-nine fertile young queens from one 
Italian queen. Ligurian bees begin work earlier 
in the morning and leave off later than the 
common bees. 

If the apiarian decides to manage his bees on 
the swarming or natural method, he must be pre¬ 
pared to give a good deal of attention to his bees, 
or employ a person to do it for him. Many swarms 
are lost when the apiarian is away for any length 
of time, particularly if he possesses an extensive 
apiary. Besides this, two or more swarms some¬ 
times come out of the hive at the same time and 
cluster together. In such a case it has been 
found advanti^'eous to hive them together in a 
large hive, as it is a somewhat delicate operation 
to divide the aggregated swarms and hive them 
separately. 

Occasionally a swarm alights on the high branch 
of a tree, and can only be secured with difficulty. 
Some apiarians place an old hat or black stocking 
in a low bush near at'hand, and this is said to 
induce the bees to alight We have heard of one 
ingenious gentleman who never lost a swarm, by 
making a large ball of bees by stringing dead ones 
t^ether, and placing this upon a string, in its tom 
affixed to a stick, which he placed in front in a 
conspicuous situation. 

The old queen quite with the first swarm, 
leaving royal cells ready to supply another 


after her departure. The second swarm will 
depart almut sixteen days after the first swarm. 
Bees, however, do not always think it desirable 
to send out a second swarm. To ascertain this, 
the apiarian should place his ear at the hive 
occasionally daring that period, in order to ascer¬ 
tain if the young queens are jtiping. When the 
old queen has left with the first swarm, the first 
hatched queen is allowed to kill all the embryo 
queens in the royal cells, if the bees have decided 
not to send out another swarm. If an exodus is, 
however, arranged, the bees prevent the queen 
from killing the young ones in the cells. These 
begin to pipe after a certain interval; and hence 
if the apiarian hears the curious notes, ho knows 
that a second swarm may be expected. 

The uncertainties of natural swarming have in¬ 
duced many apiarians to dispense with it alto¬ 
gether. The facilities for examination afforded by 
hives on the principles we have before described, 
render it easy to ascertain when a hive is ripe 
for swarming. By contracting the entrance of 
the hive the exit of the queen may be arrested; 
and this is a capital plan to pursue when the 
apiarian is unable to watch his colonies, but does 
not want to take the swarm from the hive before 
it is necessary. Our limits will not allow us to 
go into detail respecting the various processes of 
artificial swarming. One simple method, after the 
necessity for taking the swarm has been ascer¬ 
tained, is to puff some smoke (that made by burn¬ 
ing a piece of corduroy rolled up, is the best) into 
the hive, take the top off, after stopping up the 
entrance, and getting the surplus tieea into an 
empty box or hive placed on the top, by drumming 
on the hive. In nmc cases out of ten the queen 
goes with them. In that case the parent stock 
will require another queen, which may be supplied 
from another hive with a great saving of time. If 
the queen has remained below, the forced swarm 
must have a queen supplied in the same manner; 
or if this is not practicable, the bees will soon rear 
one themselves. 

The advantage of giving a fertile young queen 
to the mother-stock is thus detailed by Mr Lang- 
stroth: ‘It sometimes happens that the mother-sto^ 
when deprived of its queen perishes, either because 
it takes no steps to supply her loss, or liecause it 
fails in the attempt. If the mother-stock has not 
been supplied with a fertile queen, it cannot for a 
long time part with another colony without being 
seriously weakened. Second swarming—as is well 
known—often very much injures the parent stock, 
although its queens are rapidly maturing; but 
the forced mother-stock may have to start theirs 
almost from the egg. By giving it a fertile queen 
and retaining enough adhering bees to develop the 
brood, a moderate swarm may be safely taken 
away in ten or twelve days, and the mother-stock 
left in a far better condition than if it had parted 
with two natural swarms. In favourable seasons 
and localities this process may be repeated four or 
five times, at intervals of ten days; and if no combs 
are removed, the mother-stock will still be well 
supplied with brood and mature bees. Indeed the 
judicious removal of bees at proper intervals often 
leaves it at the close of the summer better supplied 
than non-swarming stocks with maturing bees.’ 

We trust that the observations we have made 
in the present paper may induce some persons 
to commence this interesting pursuit who have 
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hitherto been strangers to it. Those who feel 
inclined to do so, we advise to purchase one of 
the numerous luanualB on the subject, and to 
begin with a few hives at first Tlie best cheap 
work on bees with which we are acquainted is 
Practical Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, Editor 
of the Apiary Department of The Country. 
(Bazaar Office, 32 Wellington Street, Strand.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

VOYAGING AND STUDYING ROUND 
THE WORLD. 

At the present moment two notable schemes 
of travel are before the world, to which we 
will briefly advert. One is simply and purely a 
pleasure excursion of a somewhat luxurious 
nature, announced as a ‘ Yachting Voyage Round 
the World.’ It is proposed, ‘should sufficient 
inducement ofler,^ to despatch from London, on 
August 16th, a large and fast steamer (Sumatra, 
24(K) tons), fitted with every comfort, to all 
the principd seaports of the world. After calling 
at Southampton, Bordeaux, Corunna, and Lisbon, 
the passengers are to do the Mediterranean ports 
in tne most thorough manner, and then Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, the Straits’ Settlements, 
and Manila. From Hong-kong the steamer is 
to proceed to Amoy on the Chinese roast, to 
enable the travellers to visit Nanking and Peking: 
at least so the jirogramme has it; but either 
its author or printer has made a slip here, for 
of course it must be intended that these very 
interesting trips should be made from Shanghai, 
the next port of call. Having thus skirted 
the Celestial Empire, the travellers will be 
spirited across the YcUow Sea to Japan, there 
to behold the wonders of a budding civilisation. 
Then after a three weeks’ voyage across the 
Pacific, they will commence their experience of 
the New World at San Francisco; and calling 
here and there at places of interest on their south¬ 
ward voyage, they wUl be taken through the 
Straits of Magellan to the Falkland Islands ; after 
leaving which they will visit successively Monte 
Video, Rio dc Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, Havana, 
and New York. The fare for this pleasure excur¬ 
sion wUl be five hundred pounds with extras ; 
which, considering the promised accommodation of 
every description set forth in the prospectus, does 
not appear very excessive for a voyage calculated 
to last ten months or thereabouts. We recom¬ 
mend the idea to the attention of those who want 
something more exciting and novel in the way of 
travel than can otherwise be got within a thousand 
nules of St Paul’s. One ofcjection only occurs to 
our mind in regard to the route proposed, and 
that is the fact of our great colonies being entirely 
ignored. FuU information may be had by apply¬ 
ing to Messrs Grindlay & Co., 65 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W.; or oLtho Hon. Secretaries 
of the Association, Messrs Hide & Thompson, 4 
Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, E.O, 

The other scheme to which we would allude is 
one put forward by the SodSte des Voyages ditude 
autow du Monde, which has been formed at Paris 
with the avowed object of organising annual steam- 
voy^M round the world. Tne Society aims higher 
than the promoters of the ‘Yachting’ Cruise, and 
desires to combine the. utile with the dulce, and 
to provide for respectably connected young men 


who have finished their ordinary studies a still 
more complete finish in the shrae of ‘ un complS- • 
ment dinstruction superieur’ The Society state? 
that its plan has met with the approval of the 
Geographical Societies of Paris and London and 
several learned bodies in France; and it has 
appointed a ConneU of Administration to carry it 
out, as well os a committee of savants to organise 
the courses of study which are to form a s})ecial 
feature of the expeditions, and are to embrace 
scientific, economic, and commercial Subjects. 
After a considerable period of incubation, the 
views of the Society have just been enunciated in 
some detail in a pamphlet entitled Le Tour du 
Mowle en 320 Jours (Round the World in three 
hundred and twenty Days), (Paris: Ch, Delagrave). 
From this we learn that the itinerary of the 
‘Fachting’ Cruise will, broadly speaking, be re¬ 
versed, and that some additional places will be 
visited, notably Auckland, Melbourncj and Sydney; 
which in our humble opinion is a great improve¬ 
ment from an educational point of view. Our ‘ 
i-cadcrs would hardly thank us for diving into 
all the minutim of the scheme, which, with the 
usual fondness of the French for petty detail, are 
laid down in the pamphlet at considerable length 
under the four heads: Organisation glnerale du 
premier voyage. Organisation materieUe, Organisation 
morale, and Conditixms dujxissage. 

The arrangements made under the third head 
of those just noted (Organisation morale) con¬ 
stitute the distinguishing feature of the expedi¬ 
tion. They include a large library of all descrip¬ 
tions of W'orks on foreign countries, aud a collec¬ 
tion of the most interesting of their products, 
especially those which are or can be turned to an 
account from an industrial point of view. Atlases 
and charts will be provided, to enable the pas¬ 
sengers to make themselves acquainted with the 
various countries and to follow with exactness the 
course of the ship. In order to provide an educa¬ 
tional staff, the Society offers free passages to three 
professors, who will be charged with the superin¬ 
tendence of the following branches of study and 
the delivery of lectures thereon: Economic science, 
including the commercial products of the various 
countries visited, their manners and customs, 
historical sketches, &c.; Natural sciences, under 
which will come the race of the inhabitants, ani¬ 
mal life, plants, geology, mining, &c.; and Physi¬ 
cal science and climatology, in which category 
meteorology, winds and currents, geographical 
details, seasons, &c. will be dealt with. We have 
said sufficient, we think, to shew the peculiar 
features of this proposed series of annual voyages 
round the world for educational purposes; and w'e 
shall watch the result with much interest, though, 
from our own personal experience of long voyages 
in hot climates, on board even comfortable 
steamers, we should have thought that they 
w'erc the last places in which serious studies on 
a large scale could be conducted witli advantage. 

Full particulars may be had from the Sociite, 

8 Place Vendome, Paris; or from Triibner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill, London. June 30th is the day fixed 
for sailing; but, strange to say, ‘ Us dames ne sertmt 
pas admises d prendre part au voyage.’ (No ladies 
allowed to accompany the expedition!) 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Chsmbeas, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Kow, IiONbOn, aud 330 High Street, Buinbubgb. 
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CHARLEY ROSS. 

On the 1st of July 1874, two little boys, brothers, 
■were playing on the side of a public road near 
some villas at Germantown, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. The elder of the two, Walter Ross, 
was nearly six years of age ; the younger, Charley 
Ross, was aged four years and two months. They 
were the sons of Christian K. Ross, a gentleman 
in business in Philadelphia, who lived in one of 
the villas at this pleasant part of the environs. 
His wife and some other children were at the 
time residing at Atlantic City on the sea-shore of 
New Jersey, Cliarley was a charming little boy, 
with a round full face, broad forehead, bright 
brown eyes, and light flaxen hair, curling in 
ringlets to the neck. Like all American children 
whom W'o have ever seen, Charley and his brother 
Walter were fond of candy, a sweetmeat of the 
barley-sugar species, the taste for which led in 
the present case to a serious misadventure. 

For several days in their outdoor sports, the 
two boys had been presented with a present of 
candy by two men who were driving in a kind 
of wagon or drosky, and who stopped for a moment 
to talk to them. These interviews produced a 
slight acquaintance with the men. When they 
drove past on the 1st of July, and as usual gave 
them candy, Charley asked them for a ride, and 
also whether they would not buy him some 
crackers, which they promised to do. The crackers 
were meant to be used as fireworks on the 4th July, 
the annual fete commemorative of American Inde¬ 
pendence. After driving on for a certain distance, 
the men returned and took them for a ride into the 
wagon. Walter asked them to go to Main Street 
to get the fire-crackers, but was told that he and 
his brother would be taken to Aunt Susie’s store. 
This was a place which had no existence. So 
onward the two boys were driven, amused with 
talk, and supplied with fresh doles of candy. By- 
and-by, as Charley thought the men were driving 
rather far, he began to cry, and begged to be taken 
home. To pacify him, the men gave Walter some 
money to go into a cigar-store which had crackers 


exhibited in the window; he was to buy two 
packages of crackers and one of torpedoes, and 
come back to the wagon. While he was gone on 
this deceitful mission, the wagon drove off with 
Charley. When Walter came out of the store with 
his hands full of fireworks, he was not a little 
surprised to find that the wagon had disappeared. 
He looked about in aU. directions, but could not 
see or hear anything of it. Finding himself 
deserted he cried loudly ; a crowd gathered round 
him, and a kindly disposed person took him home. 

On returning to his house in the evening, Mr 
Ross was distressed at the absence of little Charley, 
and alarmed from what Walter had to tell of the 
two men in the wagon. Tlie only reasonable con¬ 
jecture he could form was that the child had been 
stolen, though for what purpose be could not 
divine. Assisted by a nephew, he went off to 
make inquiries at different police stations; at none, 
however, could he hear any tidings to allay his 
anxiety. In the account given by Walter, he 
described the appearance of the two men, one 
of whom had rings on his fingers and wore 
gold spectacles ; the horse and wagon were also 
described. Strange to say, no one knew who 
these men were. At taverns and livery-stables 
they and their equipments were unknown. The 
officers of police were at a loss what to make of 
the affair. For days Mr Ross continued the search 
for the child and his abductors. With his nephew 
he scoured the neighbourhood, telegraphed to vari¬ 
ous quarters, and advertised the loss in the news¬ 
paper's. Hearing that there had been a band of 
gipsies in the neighbourhood, he supposed that 
they might have been concerned in the theft. 
Detectives were employed to visit the gipsy 
camp and make a rigorous search tot the boy. 
The search was unavailing. The gipsies were 
airparcntly innocent of the crinm. 

Much public sympathy was Mlt for the father of 
the lost boy, and all were r9_ilzed at the possi¬ 
bility of a child being carfied off in a manner so 
totally inexplicable. Wh^re could little Charley 
be 1 He and his captors had seemingly vanished 
from the face of* the earth. The only rational 
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supposition that could be formed was that Charley 
had been stolen by two scoundrels in the hope 
of getting a heavy ransom on his restoration. 
Yet, a crime of this kind, though common enough 
in Sicily, where the laws meet with no sort of 
respect, was next to unknown in Pennsylvania, or 
any other northern part of the United States. If 
Charley Ross had been abducted for the sake of a 
ransom, it was the beginning of a new crime in 
this part of the world, and as such would send a 
shiver through society ; for no child of any man 
in good circumstances would be safe. , 

The conjecture that little Charley was stolen 
with a view to being held in ransom, proved to be 
the right one. The abductors had the audacity 
to write to Mr Ross, July 3, that he might keep 
his mind easy about Charley; but that no powers 
on earth would get him unless good payment was 
offered for him., The letter was in affectedly bad 
writing and spelling, and was not dated from any 
place. Strange to say, it must, from the short 
time between posting and delivery, have been 
written in Philadelphia, in which dty, by a reason¬ 
able inference, the two thieves were concealed. 
The authorities now made a more minute and 
vieorouB search, and a watch was put on all the 
rauway depots day and night. Barns, stables, 
sheds, and unoccupied houses were looked into, 
and the police went through all known haunts of 
vice and professional beggars and vagrants. The 
search was not confined to the town and suburbs, 
but was extended up and down the Delaware ami 
into the neighbouring states. Every canal-boat was 
carefully examined. To do the local authorities 
justice, they spared no pains to unravel this ex¬ 
traordinary mystery. The crime, as it now stood 
revealed, did not alone concern the bereaved father 
and his child ; it coticemed the whole community, 
and if allowed to go undetected, there might bo no 
end to the felonious abduction of cliildren. 

On the day after receiving the letter of the 3d 
July, Mr advertised that he would give a 
rew^ of three hundred dollars to any person 
returning his lost child. To this there came a 
startling response in a letter dated Philadelphia, 
6th. It .was as badly written and badly spelled 
as the preceding, and plainly intimated that the 
ransom to be paid for restoration of the boy was 
twenty thousand dollars—not a dollar less wouTd 
be taken, and all the powers in the universe would 
fail to find out where he w'as. If Mr Ross was 
ready to negotiate, he was to say so by advertise¬ 
ment in the Public Ledger. On the 7th Mr Ross 
advertised that he would negotiate. At two 
o’clock the same day a letter in reply was received. 
What was now demanded was that Mr Ross should 
advertise in the Evening Star as foUows: cither, 
‘Will come to terms,’ or ‘ Will not come to terms.’ 
If the former, it would be understood that twenty 
thousand dollars would be given ; if the latter, 
the negotiation was at an end, and Charley’s blood 
be on his fiber's head. Here was an explicit and 
horrible threat\that if the full ransom were not 
forthcoming the^nfortunate child would be mur¬ 
dered. It being Jmclusive that this, like the pre¬ 
ceding letter, ltadw"cn posted at Philadelphia, a 
watch was put on ffei letter-boxes, to discover 
who were the senders, i This effort failed in effect. 
The thieves were evidently assisted by some 
unknown confederate, posted the lettem, and 
whom it was impossiblepo identify. 


We have not space to ^ into the numerous 
details of what ensued, as given by Mr Boss in a 
volume which has latefy made its appearance.* 
Referring persons deeply interested in the matter 
to the book itself, which will reward perusal, we 
proceed to say that the intercourse by letter and 
advertisement between the abductors and the 
bereaved father came to nothing. There were 
difficulties os regards the kind of notes in which 
the ransom should be paid; there were worse 
difficulties as to how the thieves could make the 
exchange of the boy for the money. In Sicily, 
where a brigand leaves his card with the 
superior magistrate of the district, things of this 
kind encounter no serious obstacle. It is differ¬ 
ent in the United States, as it is in England. 
In these countries, brigands are not on visiting 
terms with public authorities. The two rascals 
who stole Charley Ross could make nothing of 
him after they had got him. He was couched 
with an extraordinary degree of * skill, some¬ 
where about Philadelphia; but the ingenuity 
which was displayed by his captors met with no 
recompense. It was evident from the universal 
clamour, that a repetition of tricks of this kind 
could not he carried on with any prospect of 
profit or security. 'The whole newspaper world 
was np. Thousands of presses from New Oi-leans 
to the Saskatchewan, from New York to San 
Francisco, were flaming with stories and conjec¬ 
tures about the abduction of Charley Ross. In 
time, the newspapers of England caught up the 
theme. The hearts of parents in eveiy part of the 
English reading world were acutely interested. 
What will strike every one as marvellous, is the 
impenetrable secrecy which shrouded the spot 
where Charley Ross was secluded. It was tan- 
talisingly near at hand, yet nobody could find it 
out. 

It may amuse our readers to know that from the 
universal excitement that was created, there sprung 
up a crop of pretended discoverers of the lost child. 
All that was needed to restore him to the arms of 
his loving parents was a little money. Some of 
the announcements were hoaxes. Some were bare¬ 
faced attempts at extortion. The effect of these 
despicable communications was to add poignancy 
to the sorrow that was already endured by the 
father and mother of little Charley. The credulity 
of the family was also jiainfully tried by informa¬ 
tion alleged to have been obtained through the 
medium of spirits. Unfortunately, no two mediums 
gave the same direction in which to look for the 
child. Their revelations were simply a piece of 
nonsense, though imparted with prodigious gravity. 

Annoyed with pretenders of various classes, 
Ross and his ne]>hew did not relax endeavours to 
unravel the mystery. They travelled about over 
the northern states, led on by communications 
from the two thieves, who had quitted Phila¬ 
delphia, and taken np new ground. It at length 
appeared to be conclusive that Charley’s captors 
had gone to New York, and from rigorous investi- 
gations at the several hotels, it was almost cer¬ 
tain that their names were Mosher and Douglas.- 
They had, however, no child with them. Where 
he was stowed away, if still in life, no one 
knew. Going with profeswonal zest into the 

* Charley Rom: the Story of hie Ahdwtion. !^y C. K. 
Boss. Loiidon: Hodder & Stoughton. 1877. 
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affair, the New York police, greatly to their 
credit, under Superintendent Walling, made every 
effort to track the windings of the two desper¬ 
adoes, who, from newspaper advertisements and 
bills stuck on the walls, saw that they were 
momentarily in risk of capture. New York, how¬ 
ever, has about it holes and corners in which 
felons find temporary lurking-places, and when 

E ursuit is keen there is water on two sides, with 
outs, in some of which there is a refuge from 
justice equal to that of the old Atotia in White- 
friars. On the opposite side of the narrow 
channel on the cast, lies Long Island, hilly and 
picturesque, and wliich, besides Brooklyn, pos¬ 
sesses a large number of villas of wealthy citizens 
scattered about among gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. To this island, as charming a retreat of 
families from New York, as are tlie Highland 
borders of the Clyde for the citizens of Glasgow, 
we have ‘to follow Mosher and Douglas, the 
reputed abductors of Charley Ross. 

The two villains had exhausted their means. 
They had made nothing of the cruel capture we 
have been describing, and had indeed lost money 
by the transaction. Driven to their last shifts, 
they resolved to begin a career of house-breaking. 
As a cuinmenceinent, they broke into the villa of 
Judge Van Brunt of the Supreme Court of New 
York, situated near the water’s edge, at a pictu¬ 
resque part of liong Island. The judge and his 
family were absent for the season, and the house 
being shut up, offered, as was thought, a good 
chance of effecting a burglary. In laying their 
plans, Mosher and Douglas were not possibly 
aware, that before closing bis house, the judge 
furnished it with ‘a burglar alarm telegraph, 
which conveys information of the Bliglite.st inter¬ 
ference with any of its doors or windows into the 
beilroom of his brother,’ who resided ponnanently 
in a house near at hand. The account of the 
attack may be given in tlie words of Mr Ross : 

‘ On the morning of December 14, at two o’clock, 
this alarm-bell rang violently. Mr Van Bmutwas 
at once awakened, and immediately colled hi.s sou 
Albert, who was asleep. When Albert came down 
staii-s the father said : “ Go over and see what has 
sounded that alarm ; I think the wind has blown 
open one of those blinds {gjaiu on occurrence 
which had moi'e than once before caused the bell 
to ring. The young man went, first taking the 
precaution to put a pistol in his pocket. Approach¬ 
ing his uncle’s house, he noticed a ilickeriag light 
through the blinds of one of the windows ; he 
returned and told his father about the light, 
procured a lantern for himself, and went to arouse 
William Scott, the judge’s gardener, who lived in 
a cottage close by, and who had the keys of the 
judge’s house. On their way back, Scott and 
Alb^ ascertained that more than one man was 
in the house with the light. They then awoke 
Herman Frank, a hired man; and after placing 
one man in front and another behind the judge’s 
house, Albert returned to his father and reported 
what he had seen and done. His father, although 
Beriously suftering from illness, after getting to¬ 
gether the arms in tlie house, joined his son, and 
calling the gardener and hired man to him, said : 
“ Now, boys, we have work to do, and must under¬ 
stand each other; we must capture those fellows 
if we can without killing them; but if they resist^ 
we shall have to defend ourselves. Albert, you 


and_ Scott stand before the front door; Frfmk and 
I will take the rear; and whatever happens after¬ 
ward, let us remain in the positions we first take 
up ; because if we move around, we shall be certain 
in the dark to shoot one ano^er instead of the 
thieves. Whichever way they come, let the two 
who meet them take care of them as best they can j 
if they come out and scatter both ways, then we 
will all have a cliance to work." The party took 
their respective places ; the night was pitch <h»rk, 
cold, and wet. The watchers waited patiently for 
nearly an hour, while the burglars went through' 
every room in the house, with the rays from their 
dark-lanterns flashing now and then through the 
chinks in the shutters. At length they came down 
to the basement floor and into the pantry. Through 
the window of this little apartment Mr Van Brunt 
could see distinctly the faces of the two buiglara. 
He could have shot them down there and then 
in perfect safety to himself and his companions ; 
but he wished to refrain froiu taking life until he 
could be certain that "the robbers would shew 
resistance. He did not wish to kill them in the- 
house, nor in any other way than in self-defence. 

‘ The elder Van Brunt, finding he was growing 
numb and weak from the effects of the cold damp- 
air of the inclement night, determined “ to push 
things,’’ and standing in front of the back door, 
ordered the hired man to open it quickly. In 
trying to get the key into the keyhole, he made a 
noise which the quick-oared burglars heard. Their 
light went out Jiriinediately, and their footsteps 
were heard ascending the cellar staiT!i. Mr Van 
Brunt and his man moved towards the trap-door 
of the cellar, the lock of which had been broken. 
This was soon opened, and the body of a man 
started up, followed by the head of aziother. Mr 
Viui Brunt cried out “ Halt! ’’ in response to which 
two j)istol-shnts from the cellar door flashed almost 
in his face, but without injuring him. He then 
lired his shot-gnn at tlie foremost inun, and a cry 
of agony followed. The other man fired at him a 
second time, and then ran towards the front of the' 
house. There he d.i^ied almost into the arms of 
the younger Van Brunt, at whom he fired two- 
more shots, luckily missing him also ; and before 
the pistol could be fired again his arm wzis struck 
down by a blow from Mr Van Brunt’s shot-gun, 
wTiich was shattered. Uttering a terrible cry the 
burglar now retreated; but before he had gone 
many rods, Mr Van Brunt sent a bullet into the 
would-be murderer’s back. The desperate house¬ 
breaker staggered for an instant, and then fell 
dead. 

‘ Meanwhile tlie other burglar, although mortally 
wounded from the elder Van Brant’s first fire, con¬ 
tinued to shoot ill the ilark until he was exhausted. 
The tiring now ceased; the only thing positively 
known, after the second or third shot^ being the 
gratifying fact that while none of the defenders of 
the judge’s property was hurt, the two burglars 
were literally riddled with shot and bullets. One 
was stone dead, with his empty revolver under 
his head ; the other lived V'.til five o’clock—only 
about two hours. Severtt^rreighbours, aroused 
by the firing, came rushing- to the place, and got 
there by the time .the fight was over; one of 
whom was asked by the wounded man to give 
him some whisky. After tasting it, he pushed 
it away, and ‘called for water, which he drank 
eagerly. He was then asked who they were, and 
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■\vliere they came Irotn. .He replied : “ Men, I Doiifflas. It M'as ascertained that a person named 
won’t lie to you; my name is Joseph Doimlas, William Westervelt, a brother of Mosher’s wife, and 
and that man over there is William Mosher.” a notorious associate of thieves, was concerneil iii 
He spelled M-o-s-h-e-b-’s name, addin,!': “ Mosher the abduction. He, in fadt, had been the confede- 
lives ill tlie city (New York), and I have no home, rate who posted the letters and otherwise assisted 
I am a single man, and have no relatives except a the two thieves. In September 1875, he was tried 
brother and si-ster, whom I have not seen for for being engaged with others in abducting and 
twelve or fifteen years. Mosher is a married concealing the child ; and being found guilty, he 
man, and has five children." Believing himself was sentenced to pay a fine of one dollar, the cost 
to be mortally wounded, he continued: ‘‘ I have of the prosecution, and to undergo au imprison- 
forty dollars in my pocket; I wish to be buried nient of solitary confinement for the term of seven 
with it; 1 made it lioncstly.” Then he said; years. 

“ Ii’» no xmlyiwj now: Mouhvf amll stolei)nA.m,^'i In Ihe course of the trial, no fact was elicited 
Ross from Germnntmrn.” When asked wiiy they respecting the place 'of detention of the child, 
stole him, lie replied: “ To make money.” He From the day he was stolen, July 1, 1874, till 
was then asked who had eliarge of the child ; to the present time, not a word has been heard of 
which lie replied : “ Mosher knows all about the liiiii. His distressed parents exist only in hope 
child ; ask Jiini.” He was then told that Mosher that he is still in the land of the living, and may 
was dead, and'was raised up so that he could see yet be restored t o them. If alive, he will now bo 
the dead body of his partner in guilt. He ex- about seven years of age. It would-afford us 
claimed: “ God help his poor wife mid family.” iinmensurabie satisfaction if Chambers’s Journal, 
To the question, ‘‘Oonld he tell where the cliild which penetrates into all English-speaking quarters 
was?” he answoreil : “God knows I tell yon the in the American continent, should happily help 
trutli; I^lon’t know where he is ; Mosher knew.” to recover the child who was lost, the helpless 
The same question was repeated a miiiiber of times little hoy, Ghaulkv Ros.s. w. c. 

to him ; but he gave no further information, but__ 

said : “ Superintendent Walling knows all about 

us, and was after us, and now he shall have ns. THE LAST OF 'I’lIE HADDONS. 
Send him word. The child will he returned home 

safe ami sound in a few daj's.” lie told his inqui- CHAriEU xxiv. a eeatii-ulow'. 

rers that they had come over in a sloop which was 1 stood for a few moments watching my strange 
lying in the cove, and begged them not to question new .'icqu.'iintiince, rapidly widening the ilistauce 
him an,v more, and not to move him, as it hurt between ns, then tiinicd thoughtfully liomewards 
him to talk or move. He remained conscious until again. The story I li.ad just heard had given me 
about fifteen minutes before his death. Thus soraetliing to think of besides my own happiness, 
writhing in agony, lying on the spot where he bad Although jioor Nancy might be a little too ready 
fallen, drenched w'ith the de.sceiidiug rain, ended to rebel, how Inird things had been for her ! How 
the piiiposeless and iiiiser.'ible life of one who much did I, ami all women blessed as I, owe to 
aided in rending the heart-strings of ii family such as Nancy. Well, there would be I’hilip to 
unknown to him, and in outraging the feelings of I help me by-and-bv. Surely we two might be 
the civilised world. So swiftly did retribution (able to do scmetliing, I thought, my cheeks 
come upon his companion, that not one word | uncomfortably hot with the consciousness that the 
escaped his lips: no me.ssage to his family—no i existence 1 had been dreaming of savoured too 
confession of his terrible crimes —no prayer was j nincli of ea.se iind sunshine for two people who 
he permitted to utter: suddenly, as by the stroke professed to de.sire the highest life. Robert Went- 


of lightning, was his soul ushered into eternity. 
Surely “ the way of the transgressor is tmid.” ’ 
That there might be no doubt about the iden- 


worth would tell me that, and so of course would 
Philip; and 1 was glad also to realise, as I did just 
then, that continued ease mid sunshine would pall 


tity of the two bodies, Walter Ross was sent for. | quite as much upon me as upon either of them. 


He recognised one as having been the man who 
drove the wagon, and the other as having given 


‘ I was not to the manner born.’ 

1 had reached the stile, and was absently step- 

_ V_ ii___r •». T • "S 


him money to buy the cracker.s. Otliers identified ping down on the other side of it, os I afterwards 
them as the men who lia<] been seen driving away found, stepping so wide of the lower step us to 
with the children. There could therefore be no involve an igriominious descent, when I was gently 
doubt that William Mosher and Joseph Hoiiglas lifted on to terra Jirma by two strong arms. 


were the real abductors of Charley Ross. 


‘ What makes you so careless to-night ? ’ said 


discovery was so far satisfactory ; but where was Robert Wentworth. 

the lost child ? Mosher’s wife was hunted up and ‘It was stupid,’ I replied, realising the position ; 
questioned on the subject. ‘ She said her husluind and adding : ‘ In trutli, my thoughts were wool- 
had told her that the child had been placed with an ; gathering; and I had forgotten where I was.’ 
old man and woman, and was well cared for, hut ‘ liather an awkward moment for foi^tting 
she did not know who were his keepers, or where he where you were ; wasn’t it ?’ 
lived.’ Disappointed in getting any useful infor- ‘No; yes—yes; of course it was stupid,’ I 
mation in this quarter, Mrs Ross’s brothers offered repeated. 

by adverlisfiuent a reward of five thousand dollars ‘You are not generally so ready to plead guilty 
for the return of the child within ten daya The as that,' he repliol smilingly. ‘ What makes vou 
child was not returned, and instead of any useful so pretematurally meek to-night ? Have you just 
information on the subject, there was a repetition come off second-best in a wordy war with old 
Of miserable attenipts at fraudulent extortion. At Jemmy Rodgers 1 ’ Bending down to get a bettor 
Hie same time, circumstances were elicited regard- look into my face, he went on with quite another 
ing the career of the deceased culprits Mosher and tone and manner : ‘ What has happened, Mary ? ’ 
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‘ Happened ? ’ I repeated, hesitatingly. But why 
should I not tell him ? I presently tvsked myself. 
He knew that Philip was expected, and that we 
were to be married ; he knew that I loved Philip ; 
and why should I any longer act like a foolish 
girl about it ? So after a moment or two, I went 
on : * That which you asked to be allowed to speak 
of in three months may be spoken now, if you 
will.’ 

‘ Now!’ As he echoed the word, bending to look 
at me again, I noticed a swift change of expression 
iA his face—an eager, startled, yet not altogether 
asKSured look. 

‘Yes; I have had a letter this evening, telling 
me that Philip expected to be able to sail within 
a week or so of sending it, and he may be here 
any time during the next month.’ 

‘Philip!’ 

‘ Mr Dallas yon know. We are to be married.’ 

lie was- silent; and aftejr waiting a moment for 
a reply which came not, I grew a little conscious 
of the awkwardness of talking about my lover to 
him, and not the more ])lcased with him for 
making me feel so. A little confusedly, 1 mur¬ 
mured something about having hoped that they 
would be friends; so many Philip h.ad known 
must be scattered and lost to him during his 
Jong absence, and he was a man of all others to 
appreciate a friend. 

.'Settled by his continued silence, I wont on ; ‘If 
I have expected too much, you yourself arc a little 
to blame for my doing so. You have always made 
me feel that I might expect something more from 
you thfin from otluir people.’ 

I saw hU hand tighten on the bar of the .stile it 
rested on with a pressure which made the veins 
look like cords. He threw up his licad, and 
seemed to take counsel with the stars. Was it the 
pale moonlight which made him look so white anil 
rigid I Had I offended him I What was it 1 Then 
arose a new and terrible fear in my mind. Had I 
misunderstood him—had lie misnndpvstood im —all 
this time ? Had I unwillinglv led him to believe 

me a free woman, and- Was it possible that ho 

loved me—Robert Wentworth 1 

Deeply pained as well as ashamed, had I not 
always believed and asserted that such complica¬ 
tions are not brought about by single-minded 
wonicu ? I bowed mj' hcail, covering my face with 
my treinbliug bands in the bitterness of humilia¬ 
tion. My love for Philip liad made all men seem 
as brothers to me, and it had never for a moment 
entered my head that my bearing te)w.arJ3 them 
might be misconstrued. Then it must be remem¬ 
bered I Wiis not like a young and atlraclivo girl; 
nor had I been acciLStomed to receive lovei-like 
attention. Bewildered and miserable—Ood forgive 
mo if I had wronged Robert Wentworth in my 
blindness—I was confusedly trying to recollect 
what I had last said, so that 1 might bo able to 
add a few words which would serve as an excuse 
for leaving him not too abruptly, when he at length 
spoke. Clear and firm his voice sounded in the 
stillness, though the woi-ds came slowly; ‘You 
have not expect®d too much, Mary.’ T could 
not say a word; and in my anxiety for him, 
still lingered. ‘You have not expected too 
much,’ he gently repeated. Then seeing that was 
not enough, he added, in the same low measured 
tone: ‘ Ood helping me, I will bo your husband’s 
friend, Mary.’ 

.. 


I put out my hands, involuntarily clasping them 
together. I think he interpreted the gesture 
aright. With the old grave smile, he said : ‘ You 
most not forget you have a brother ns well as a 
husband, you know.’ 

‘I will not; Ood bless you, Robert!’—^laying 
my hand for a moment on his. 

He waved his hand, and without n wonl turned 
away. I tried to gather comfort from his quiet 
tone; tried to persuade myself th.at it was but a 
passing fancy for me, which he would very quickly 
get over, now he knew the truth; using all sorts 
of arguments to quiet my conscience. But in my 
inmost heart I knew that liobert Wentworth was 
not the man to be shaken in that way merely by a 
passing fancy. Beyond measure depressed and dis¬ 
satisfied with myself, I slowly and wearily miide ray 
way back towards the cottage again. Ah me ! how 
changed was the aspect of things already I How 
different this still gnivness, to the eoidetir da rose in 
wliich I had reiwl Piiilip’s letter, and how different 
was iny mental state! Was I the same person 
who only an hour or so previously had been 
telling herself that her happiness was almost too 
great to be borne I All my pretty pictures of the 
future, in which Lilian and Robert Wentworth had 
figured so charmingly, were destroyed. I h.-wl 
fully intended to take Lilian and dear old Mrs 
Tipper into my confidence respecting Philip’s 
expected arrival and my future prospects, as soon 
as I reached the cottage; but how could I do so 
now 'I How could I talk about Philip as lie ought 
to be talked about, with the rcmeinbranco of that 
.set white face ujiturned in tlic moonlight, fresh 
upon me! Impossible ! My heart sank at tlie bare 
tiiought of parading my love just then. It would 
be like dancing over a grave. 

I could belter turn my thoughts upon poor 
Nancy than upon my coining marriage, just now. 

I found Lilian and her auut at a loss to know what 
had become of me, and it was some little relief to 
he able to talk about my adventure with Nancy. 

Tliey were full of inlure.st and sympathy, enter¬ 
ing into my feelings upon the subject at once, and 
only differing froiu me about inv allowing her to 
return to the Home, thinking that this was too 
much to expect from her. But I still thought that 
it wa.s her best course ; and it did me a little good 
to argue the point with them in the way of obliging 
me to use my wits. 

‘ She was not entirely blamelc^,’ I replied. ‘ I 
think .she recognised that, in deciding to return to 
the Ilome, when I loft it to lie.r to choose.’ 

‘ But I am very glad you promised to procure a 
situation for her as soon as you can, Mary,’ said 
Lilian. ‘It seems almost too much to expect her to 
remain there for any length of time.’ 

‘ 1 have no fear of being able to do that when the 
right time comes,’ 1 rejoined. 

1 was not able to be quite as candid u 1 wished 
to be, because I would not now touch upon the 
subject of my approaching marrid^e. I was con- 
sec|uently obliged to speak more indehnitely than 
1 felt about obtaining a situatiou for Nancy. 

‘ May I go with you to the Home, Mary ? I too 
should like to say a cheering word to poor Nancy.’ 

I very gladly acquiesced, and we agreed to set 
forth the following morning. 1 did not, as 1 had 
always hitherto done with Philip’s letters, sit 
gloating over the contents of this last and most 
precious of all half through the night, hudlng a 
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new delicious meaning in every word. The re¬ 
membrance of Robert Wentworth came between 
me and my happiness; and my letter was put 
away with a sign. Disturbed and ashamed, the 
possibility of Philip’s wife being supposed a free 
woman, was humiliating to me. My thoughts were 
reflected in my dreams. I appeared to be all night 
wandering in hopeless sear^ of an intangible 
something: 

A form without snhstance, 

A mental mirage, _ 

Which kindled a thirst 
That it could not assuage. . 

I awoke feverish and unrefreshed. But Lilian 
and I set forth in good time to do our errand before 
the heat of the day; and a walk in the fresh 
morning air, through the prettiest of Kentish 
scenery, prov,ed a very good remedy for a disturbed 
mind. Then I bad a special reason for exerting 
myself to keep Lilian’s thoughts from straying that 
morning. Her exclamation, ‘ Already! ’ when we 
found ourselves before the gates of the Home, 
seemed to shew that my eiforts had not been 
thrown away. As the estate had been sold piece¬ 
meal, and very little ground had been purchased 
with the house, it had been thought necessary to 
hufld a wall round it. The aspect of the grand old 
bouse, surrounded thns by a mean-looking new 
wall, was almost pathetic, as well as out of charac¬ 
ter. And the great gates, which had once graced 
the entrance to a beautiful old park, looked 
specially out of place, let into a wall some feet lower 
than themselves, and with their fine iron-work 
boarded up. We saw too that all the windows in 
view were boarded up so high as to prevent the 
inmates looking out. 

* I really do not see how it could hurt the people 
to see the beautiful country,’ ejaculated Lilian, as 
we stood w'shing for admittance after ringing the 
hanging helL ‘No prison could look more 
dismal’ 

* Yes ; Nancy Dean is one of the inmates here,’ 
in answer to my query, said a sullen-looking woman, 
in the ugliest oi dresses in shape, and make, and 
colour; and with her hair tucked away entirely 
out of sight beneath a cap uglier if possible than 
her dress. ‘But you can’t see her. This isn’t 
visiting day, Wednesdays, second and last in the 
month, two till four o’clock.’ Wherewith the 
small door let into the wall by the side of the 
gates, which she had opened to inquire our eirand, 
was unceremoniously slammed to. 

1 did not hesitate to ring again. This was 
Thursday, and not one of the visiting weeka 
Nancy must not be left until the following Wednes¬ 
day without the knowledge that I had kept my 
word.. It was of the gravest importance that she 
should know that 1 had made inquiries, even 
thongb I could not obtain an interview with her. 
But 1 saw now that I had made a mistake in first 
asking for her. I hurriedly tore a leaf from my 
pocket-book, and pencilled a few lines upon it, to 
the efiect tLat ‘ a lady much interested in the Home 
hoped Mrs Xlower would accord her a short inter¬ 
view;’and bM it ready by the time the woman 
once more op^ed the door. 

‘I wish to see Mrs the lady-superintend¬ 

ent, if yon please.’ 

‘Have yo'u got an appointm^f ^th her?’ she 
.asked. 1 


‘If you give this to her, it will explain,' I 
returned, putting the folded paper into her hand. 

She coolly unfolded it, read it through, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, ungraciously made 
way for us to enter. Then, after reloc^ing the 
gate, she left us standing just within, whilst she 
went into the house to do my bidding: 

‘ Not a very courteous reception,’ said Lilian. 

‘ We ought to have inquired for the matron at 
first; but we can do without courtesy, if we 
succeed in getting our way,’ I returned. 

It seemed that we were to get our way. The 
woman came towards us again. ‘ I was to say that 
it is not visual for ladies to come at this time ; Mrs 
Gower is always very much engaged until two 
o’clock; but she will see you, if you will step this 
way.’ 

We followed her into the bouse through a great 
hall, cold and forlorn-looking enough even at this ' 
season, divested as it was of everything in the 
way of furniture, and with its stone floor distress¬ 
ingly whitened. Then she pushed open a swing- 
door, led the way down a small well-carpeted 
passage, and nshered us into one of the cosiest of 
little rooms, luxuriously furnished. I had just a 
momentary glimpse of a lady lying back in an 
easy-chnir, with her feet upon a h.asaock, reading 
a newspaper, a dainty luncheon with wine, &c. on 
the low tidde at her elbow, when at the words, 
‘The committee rctom, the* committee room, of 
course, Downs,’ we were hurriedly hustled out of 
the room again. 

‘This way, if you please,’ said our conductress, 
leading us across the forlorn-looking hall again. 

But the room we were now ushered into was to 
my eyes more forlorn still—a long room of noble 
proportions, with five windows, which had once 
comniandcd the view of a beautifully wooded 
undulating park, but which were now faced by a 
brick wall oul^' four or five feet distant. The only 
flowers now to be seen were the marble ones 
festooned about the high old-fashioned fireplaces at 
each end of the room. It was now used as a 
committee room; a long baize-covered table, a 
dozen or so of lieavy chairs, with ink and papers 
and one l>ook, representing the furniture. 

I was busily altering the aspect of things, tell¬ 
ing myself that even the committee must feel the 
depressing effects of such a room as this ; pulling 
down the offending wall training rose-trees round 
the windows, and so forth, when the door opened, 
and Mrs Gower entered. A stout large-boned 
woman, between fifty .and sixty years of age; 
severe of countenance, and expensively attired— 
too elaborately, I thought, for a geutlewomau’s 
morning-dress. 

‘ One of our lady patronesses, I presume 1 ’ she 
said, with a little hall-bend as she advanced. ‘ It 
is not usual for ladies to come at this early hour; 
but we are always prepared for inspection, and 
happy to shew the Home, and explain our system, 
to ladies who may be desirous of co-operatiug with 
us.’ 

‘ I am very much interested, Mrs Gower. I do 
not think anything can be of more interest and 
importance to women than is such work as this. 
But I came as the friend of one of the inmates— 
Nancy Beau—to ask your permission for me to 
see her.’ 

‘ Are you a subscriber to the institution, may I 
ask, madam t ’ 
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‘Na’ 

‘Do you bring an introduction from any one 
who M a subscriber ?' 

‘ No ; unfortunately I know no one in any way 
connected with the Home.’ 

There was a very marked change in Mrs Gtower’s 
bearing, as she coldly observed: ‘ In that case, 
you did not, I presume, state your errand to the 
portress; and she was neglectful of her duty in not 
inquiring what it was, and giving you to undeiv 
stand that visitors to the inmates are only admitted 
upon certain days and at certain hours.’ 

‘No ; she was not to blame. She told me that 
I could not see Nancy until the usual visiting 
day.’ 

‘ Then I am quite at a loss to understand ’- 

‘I sliould not have ventured to trespass upon 
your time if it were an ordinary case, and I could 
wait until the next visiting day to communicate 
with Nancy, Mrs Gower. ^ I know, tor the proper 
management of a place lik*e this, it must be neces¬ 
sary to make rules and enforce them. But I 
hope you will make an exception in this case. It 
is of the greatest importance to her as well as 
to me that she should know a friend came here 
to see her to-day.’ 

‘A friend! Tliat means, I presume, that you 
have taken up her case 'I 1 cannot suppose that 
you belong to her own class ? ’ 

I made a little bow serve for reply; and she very 
gravely went on: ‘If it be so, 1 am sorry to be 
obliged to tell you that you couldn’t have taken up 
a worse case. Dean is one of the most incorrigible 
characters 1 have had to deal witli during a long 
experience. You are probably not aware that she 
is at present under discipline for bad conduct ? ’ 

‘ Bad conduct ? ’ I repeated interrogatively, a 
little curious to hear her version of the story. 

‘Yesterday, she conducted he.rself in the most 
disgraceful way before the committee. Afterwards 
she got through the window of the room in which 
she was confined, iind ran away. Then, I suppose 
in consequence of uot being able to find any place 
of refuge, she presented herself at the gates again 
late last night, saying that she had returned to 
take the punishment for what she had done, and 
to try to reform. Of course the true reason is, she 
prefers staying here until her plans are more 
matured, and she can leave at her own con¬ 
venience.’ 

‘ May she not he sincere in her desire for reform, 
Mrs Gower?’ 

‘ That is perfectly hopeless. A very short 
residence here would teach you the hopelessness 
of expecting any thorough reform in such as 
Dean.^ 

‘ It must be very painful to you to feel that of 
any human creature, Mrs Gower.’ 

‘Of course it is painful’—a trifle snappishly; 
‘but such knowledge as, I am sorry to say, is 
gained here does uot increase one’s faith in human 
nature, madam. We have to face a great many 
unpleasant facts, and one of them is, that such 
women as Nancy Dean are altogether incorrigible.’ 

‘It must be very discouragiug to think so.’ 

‘Nothing discourages us from doing our duty.’ 
And here Mrs Gower very decidedly touched a 
hand-bell on the table. 

Not appearing to notice the hint, I quietly 
rejoined: ‘ But great mistakes may be made in such 
cases; and I hope you will excuse my saying that I 


think you have been mistaken with resect to 
Nancy Dean, and taken her incotrigibility too 
much for granted.’ 

Mrs Gower drew horaelf up ; if she thought it 
possible that she could make mistakes, she was 
evidently not in the habit of being told that she 
could. It was probably all the more unpardonable 
from the fact that the portress, who had noiselessly 
obeyed her summons, heard what passed. I had 
not of coiu'se intended her to hear it; but she 
must have entered so very quickly after the bell 
sounded, and moved so noiselessly, that I was quite 
unaware of her presence, until the direction which 
Mrs Gower’s eyes took informed me of it. 

Mrs Gower’s colour was a little raised, as she 
be^ed to decline any further discussion upon so 
painful a subject with one who evidently had had 
no experience, and therefore could not understand 
it 

‘ But you will, I hope, oblige mo so far as to let 
Nancy Dean know that her friend Miss Haddon 
came to. see her, and will come again on the first 
visiting day?’ I pleaded, seeing that it was no use 
to press for an interview. 

‘ I cannot promise anything of the kind,’ loftily 
returned Mrs Gower. ‘ Dean is under discipline; 
and the course of treatment I adopt will entirely 
depend upon her conduct while uuder that 
discipline.’ 

«I beg’- 

‘I cannot promise anything.’ Then somewhat 
irrelevantly, as it appeared to me at the moment, 
but as I now think, for the purpose of pointing 
out to me that the fault lay with Nancy Dean, 
and not with the system, she added, glancing for a 
moment towards the woman, who stood with 
downcast eyes, waiting for further orders; ‘ This 
is one of our successes.’ 

‘This’ appeared to my eyes but a veiy poor 
success—a very doubtful one indeed, if the low 
narrow brows and heavy mouth and chin ex¬ 
pressed anything of the character. She appeared 
to be quite accustomed to be so alluded to, no 
change in her face shewing that she was in any 
way impressed by it There she stood, a success, 
make what you choose of it, she seemed to say, 
eyeing us with stolitl indiflerence. I could not 
help contrasting her face with that of the ‘ incor¬ 
rigible’ whom I had seen the night previously, 
so open and honest even in its passionate anger. 
Nevertheless, in my anxiety upon Nancy’s account, 

1 ventured to make an indirect appeal to ‘ This.’ 

‘ 1 am glad to hear it Her own reformation 
doubtlessly makes her more desirous to help her 
fellow-women, and poor Nancy Dean so terribly 
needs a friend just now.’ Then turning again 
towards Mre Gower, I added: ‘ 1 trust that you 
will allow Nancy Dean to be informed that I 
called, madam ?’ • 

I think she perceived my motive for repeating 
the request before tlie woman. She very deddedly 
replied: ‘As I informed you just now, I cannot 
give any promise of the kind ; and Downs knows 
her duty. And I must remind yon that my 
time is valuable ; I have already given you more 
than I can spare. Good-morning, Miss H^don.— 
The gate. Downs.’ And with a very slight inclina¬ 
tion of the head. Mm Gower gave us our dismissal. 

Lilian and I followed the woman to the gate, 
where I paused a moment, trying to gather from 
the expression of her face whether it would be of 
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any avail to make a more direct appeal to her. 
It seemed useless to attempt it; one niii'ht ns well 
hope to influence a wooden figure. As I stood 
hesitating, unwilling to go without making one 
more effort, I said a few words to Lilian, more to 
give myself time than anything else, but which 
served the end I had in view: ‘1 would give a 
great deal to get a message conveyed to poor 
Nancy.’ 

A new and altogether different exjwession dwelt 
for a moment in Down’s eyes, fixed straight 
before her; an expression which suggested an 
idea to me that I had not had in using the words. 
In a moment I had iny jmrse out of my pocket, 
and a half-sovereign between my fingers ; taking 
care, as I noticed she did, to tnrn towards the 
open gate and away from the house. 

Brighter and brighter grew the expression of 
lier face as she siiid in a low voice: ‘ 1 might 
perhaps just mention to Nancy Dean that you 
called this morning, ma’am—if that’s all you 
want done ? ’ 

‘ That is all I want you to do ; just to tell her 
that her friend Miss Haddon called, and intends 
to come again next visiting day.’ 

‘ Very well, ma’am ; 1 don’t mind telling her 
that,’she returned, looking wooden and dull ag.'iin, 
as her fingers closed over the money; once more 
the same sullen, unimpressionable woman we had 
at first seen, as she closed the gates upon us. 

‘O Mary, what a dreadful place! How could 
any one he expected to he better for living there !’ 
ejaculated Lilian. ‘How could they select a 
woman like Mm Gower to influence her fellow'- 
creatures! ’ 

‘There certainly appears to have been a great 
mistake somewhere,’ I thoughtfully replied. ‘So 
benevolent a scheme might surely he better carried 
out.’ 

I may ns well state licrc what came to niy 
knowledge later—respecting llio Home and its 
management. Mrs Osborne, the I'oundcr, ha<l 
commenced lier work of hencvolcnce without 
sufficient experience and knowledge of the class 
she wished to benefit. Like many other bene¬ 
volent people, slic believed that love was all that 
was needed for the work ; and the lady she liad 
at first engijged to act as superinteudeut w.as as 
enthusiastic and non-executive as lierself. TIic 
consequences were disastrous ; and it told much 
in Mrs Osborne’s favour that she had the courage 
to try again. Unfortunately, in her anxiety to 
avoid her former error, .she ran into the ojiposite j 
extreme. Mrs Gower was scdected from numerous 
other appliennts on account of her liaving pre¬ 
viously held office as matron of a prison, and 
possessing testimonials as to her special fitness for 
the executive department. 

’ Accustomed to deal with the worst side of 
human nature, and to the enforcement of the 
necessarily rigid rules of prison-life, in which all 
must pass through one routine, Mrs Gower had 
become a mere disciplinari.m, treating tliose under 
her charge in the Home as though their minds 
were all of precisely the same pattern, and that a 
very had one. 

If half the stories which reached me respecting 
her luxurious helf-imliilgent life were true, the 
.effect upon those to whom she was supjiosed to be 
an example was undoubtedly bad. And if tliere 
were good grounds for the statement that her 


appointment to the office of prison matron bad 
been to her a rise in life, it quite sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for the want of refinement in thought and 
habit, which occasioned her to live too luxuriously, 
and deck herself in too rich clothing for one living 
amongst women supposed to he endeavouring to 
Btrengthcu themselves against yielding to tempta¬ 
tion. 

Again, good as he undoubtedly was, Mr Wyatt, 
upon whom Mrs Osbonie depended for spiritual 
help, was not fitted for the task. He was too 
young, as well ns too naturally timid and shy, to 
man.sge a number of women, who deceived him 
with the pretence of reformation when it suited 
their purpose better than openly laughing at him. 
Long afterwards, he told me how terribly ho used 
to drcail his visits to the Home, and how much he 
was troubled at the little effect of his teachings. 
It took him a long time to undei’stand that the 
best natures might appear to be tlie worst under 
such training as Mrs Gowei^’a 

That Mrs Osborne herself was quite aatisfied 
with the new management, is too much to saj'. 
But although Mrs Gower was not a woman after 
her lieart, past failures had rendered Mrs Osborne 
distrustful of her own judgment; and she could 
not deny that tliere at least ajipeared to he better 
effects produced now than timing the former 
inanagwuent. Although there were occasional 
failures, which nothing could gloss over, Mrs 
Gower could point to the fact that a certain 
number of the inmates were annually drafted into 
service, and wlialevcr became of them, they did 
not reappear at the Hume. 


LIFE TN ST KILDA. 

SECOND PAPER. 

The men of St Hilda are in the habit of congre¬ 
gating ill front of one of the houses almost every 
morning for the tliscussion of business. I called this 
a'iscmhly the Parliament, and, with a laugh, they 
adopted the name. When the subject is exciting, 
the members talk with loud voices and all at one 
time ; but when the question is once settled, they 
work together in perfect harmony. Shall we go 
to catch solan-geese, or ling, or mend the boat to¬ 
day ? are examples of the subjects that occupy the 
House. Somotiincs disputes are settled by drawing 
lots. A system of mutual insurance lias existed 
from time immemorial. A large number pf sheep 
arc annually lost by falling over the editfs, and the 
owneis are indemnified by the other members of 
the community, whose contributions are in propor¬ 
tion to the number of sheep they possess, and the 
consequent risk. As the calculations are all per¬ 
formed mentally, I think this shews no small 
arithinetii^I power. Parliament, besides being 
necessary to the conduct of business, has, I think, 
a .salutary effect on the minds of the people, and 
helps to keep them cheerful iu spite of their iso- 
luteil position and excessive religious exercises. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and there are no 
peo])le more so than the St Kildans. In work 
every one follows his neighbour. If one puts a 
new thatch on his barn, a man is to be seen on the 
top of every born in the village. If the voice of 
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praise is heard at the door of one house, nil, you 
may be sure, are engaged in %7orship; and so on. 

The St Kildans arc remarkable for their piety. 
They are all members of the Free Church, and 
contribute somewhere about ten pounds annually 
to the Snatentation Fund of that body. They 
go three times to church on Sunday, and hold 
a prayer-meeting every Wednesday. They have 
also service on the first Tuesday of every month 
to return thanks for the preservation of Captain 
Otter and his crew, whose ship was nearly lost 
on the island about thirteen years ago. This was 
instituted at the request of the (now deceased) 
captain, who brought them supplies in a season 
of dearth, and attempted some iniprovenienfcs; 
which have all proved abortive. The minister is 
one who commands attention—every eye fastened 
on him throughout the discourse; and if any 
one happens to drop asleep, he or she is imme¬ 
diately anjliscd by a stinging rcmon-strance from the 
pulpit! Such, for instance, as saying in Gaelic : 
‘ Arouse your wife, Lachlin—she won’t sleep much 
in Tophet, I think, eh I’ which causes Ijachlin 
to poke his elbow in his wife’s side immediately. 
The church is a miserable place, with no lloor 
but mother earth, and with damp sticking to the 
walls like hoar-frost oi' feathers. The seats arc 
rude benches, iiiany of them boreil and grooved 
by the ship-worm. Here all the women sit for 
about si.v and a half hours every Sunday with bare 
feet and legs, even in winter. Family wor.shii) is 
held in every house morning and evening; .and 
when parties of men or women reside in the other 
islands they ‘ make their worship,’ as they phrase 
it, just as they do at home. Every meal is pre¬ 
ceded by a grace, nor will they take a diink of 
milk or water without uncovering the he.ad. 

The Ht Kildans are quite as industrious .as they 
are pious. Every lamily has a crolt of ground, 
which they carefully cultivate, .although their 
method of husb.andry admits of im]irovemcnt. 
They grow oats, barley, and yiotatoes, all of which 
are planted too thickly. The ground is manured 
with the carcases of puffins. Eut there is n great 
waste of this valuable manure, many thonR.ands of 
these birds being left after the jilucking season, to 
rot in the island of Eorer.ay every year 1 'fhe grain 
is ground into meal by bandmiils. In the begin¬ 
ning of summer the rocks .are sc.aled, .and flic 
neighbouring islets visited, for old .solan-geese and 
eggs. They fish for ling in summer aiul pluck 
instead of clipping their sheep. The wool is .spun 
by the women, and woven by the men into cloth 
anil blankets, ivhich, after provbling clothes for 
themselves, aie sold to the factor. In August 
they catch the young fulmars, and in September 
the young solan-geese. In winter the spinning- 
wheels and looms arc busy from the dawn of day 
until two or three next morning. Theii diligence 
and endurance are astonishing. 

The belted plaid (the original kilt) was the 
dress worn by the St Kildans when Martin 
visited the island in 1697. Previous to that they 
wore sheep-skins. But leg-garments wide and 
open at the knees were beginning to be intro¬ 
duced. Now the men wear trousers and vesta of 
coarse blue cloth with blanket shirts. On Sundays 
they wear jackets in addition. The brog twndadJi 
or turned shoe, so called because it is sewed on the 
wrong side and tiien turned inside out, was in 
vogue until quite recently, and specimens are still | 


to be seen. It is made to fit either foot, and is 
sewed with thongs of sheep-skin. They buy the 
leather from the factor. 'The sheep-skins are still 
tanned by themselves with, according to my 
informants, a kind of bark found under the turf. 

The dress of the women consists of a cotton, 
handkerchief on the head—Turkey-red being pre¬ 
ferred—which is tied under the cto, and a gown 
(made by the men) of strong blue cloth, or blue 
with a thin purple stripe, fastened at the breast 
with a large pin made from a fish-hook. The skirt 
is girdled below the waist with a sash of divers 
colours, and is worn very short, their muscular 
limbs being visible to near the knee. They wear 
neither sliocs nor stockings in summer, and very 
seldom iii winter. They go barefoot even to 
church, ami on that occasion don a dark plaid, 
which is fastened with a copper brooch made from 
an old penny. Formerly the heads and necks of 
solan-geese were used by the fair se-x as slioes ; but 
these have gone out of fashion. The man too arc 
generally to he seen without shoes. Sheep-skin 
caj)s were once coniiuon, and are yet worn by a few. 

Both sexes look strong and healthy, have bright 
eyes, teeth like new ivory, and are capable of 
long-coiitinncd exertion, 'i’liere are only six sur¬ 
names on the island—namely Gillies, Ferguson, 
Macdonald, MacKinnon, MacQueen, and Moc- 
Grimnien. Tho average hciglil of the men is 
about live feet six inches. The tallest man is five 
feet nine inclic.s, the shorte.st four feet ten and a 
lialF. 1 measured twenty-one male a<lult.s. They 
are tough and hardy, and know nothing of the 
disease.s which arc cuuimou in other places. Tliere 
is one old man of weak intellect, who is quiet 
and peaceable when not contrmlicted. He lives 
in a smoky tli.atched old liovel by himself. He 
lias a sister afllicted with epilepsy. Another old 
man is blind from cataract. 

The most extraordinary complaint that visits 
St Kilda Is called the Stranger’s Gold. The 
natives firmly heheve that the arrival of a boat 
communicates this disease. They say that the 
illness is more severe when the ship or boat 
coiue.s from Harris, and that they suffer leas when 
the ve.sspl comes from Glasgow or London. It is 
curious that every one caught this distemper imme¬ 
diately after the arriv.al of the smack and boat in 
ln7(), and again on the landing of the Austrians 
thi.s year. Not one St Kildan escaped. No one 
Wius ill during tlie interveniiig six or seven months. 
’I’lie ayiiiptoms are a severe headache, and pain and 
stillhesa in the muscles of the jaw, a deep rough 
cough, discharge from tho nose, and rapid pulse. 
But Idle great scourge of St Kilda is a distemper to 
which the infants are subject. This keeps down 
the population, and has prevailed for at least one 
hundred and twenty years. Medical men call it 
'Tetauus and tho Irish ‘Nine-day fits.’ Doctors 
differ as to the cause: some say that it arises 
from the mothers living on sea-fowl; others to 
weakening of tho blood from long-continued in¬ 
termarriage; .some tliat an operation necessary 
at birth is not properly performed; others that 
the infant is smothered with peat-smoke ; whilst 
some aver that the child is killed by improper 
feeding; and I am now inclined to believe that 
the last is the true reason. Comparatively few 
of the children born on the rock survive for more 
than a few days ; they are seized with convulsions 
and lockjaw, and soon become exhausted. Those 
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who escape grow iip into fine men atid women— It is built of hum stones, some of them too pon- 
sound as a general rule in mind and body; but derous to be lilted by any two,men of tnese 
it is a significant fact that intending mothers often degenerate times. The people refer to this cellar 
go to Harris if they can, to be confined, that they as a proof of the superior strength of their ances- 
nmy escape the curse that seems to hang over the tors. The builder had verjr nearly stumbled on 
child that is bom in St Kilda. the principle of the arch, wliich is as yet unknown 

The people of St Kilda and Harris have no in St Kilda. I shewed the men (who are all expe- 
great esteem for each other. Mothers in Harris rienced masons in their own way) the photograph 
threaten to send their children when na^hty of an old bridge, and they looked at it with much 
to St Kilda ; Harris men call the St Kildana interest and thorough understanding. ■ 
gougtm (young solan-geese). The St Kildaiis again There were formerly three chapSs on St Kildsu 
never mention Harris but in terms of contempt: dedicated respectively to Christ, Coliunba, and 
ATOorplace—dirt}', shabby, greedy, &c. Brendon. They still existed in 1769, but not a 

The St Kildans talk Gaelic, and nothing but vestige of them now remains. 

Gaelic. The minister and a woman who is a But the most extraordinary relic of antiquity in 
relation of his know English as well; but both the village is a subterranean honse. I had heard 
are from the mainland. All are very polite in of it on my first visit; and on the 13th July 1876 
their own way. When they meet one of a morn- determined to have it opened and examined. A 
ing they lilt their bonnets with the left hand, crop of potatoes grew on the top, and the owner at 
and hold ont the right, and never fail to ask for first refused to allow th's to be disturbed. But by 
one’s health and how one has slept. dint of raillery, persuasion, and a promise to pay 

When I had acquired some little knowledge of the damage, he at length acceded to my request, 
the language, I mode inquiries about Lady Grange, This underground dwelling was discovered about 
who had been forcibly sent to St Kilda in 1734, thirty-two years ago by a man who was digging 
and kept there for seven years. Her name was tlie ground above it, and was generally call^ the 
familiar to all the old people and to some of the House of the Fairies. The aperture on the top 
young. Tradition says that she slept during the was filled uji again, and it had never been 
day and got up at night. She never learned Gaelic, opened since. But after a little search the hole 
The house in which she lived was demolished a was found and an entrance made. Two or three 
few years ago. It belonged to the steward, and men volunteered to clear out the stones and soil 
was exactly like the old houses still standing, but a that had accumulated on the floor to a depth of 
little larger. A dearth happened to prevail during several feet, and worked with a will. The house 
the whole time she remained on the island ; hut was found to be twentj’-five feet long by three 
she got an ample share of what little food there feetcightinches wide, and about four feet in height 
was. The best turf was provided for her fire, and The walls consisted of three or four ranges of 
the spot where it was got is still called the Lady’s stones, a roof of slabs resting on the sides. This 
PooL She was much beloved; and the people house runs due north and south, and curiously 
presented her with a straw-chair, as a token of enough there is a drain under the floor. Amongst 
respect, when she wa.s carried off to Harris. I the debris on the floor 1 found numerous stone 
beard nothing of her violent temper. Perhaps she axes, knives, and fragments of a himp, as well as 
had some reason to be violent when at home ! piece.s of rude pottery. As there was no tradition 
The churchyard, small and elliptical in form, concerning this house, and as it is assigned to the 
is at the back of the village. The door is kej>t fairies, it may be very old; but I am inclined to 
carefully shut. None of the tombstones bears an think that the stone period extended to a very 
inscription, except one erected by a minister. I recent date in St Kilda. I have some satisfaction 
brought two sculptor’s chisels with me, intending in believing that I am the discoverer of stone im- 
to carve a stone as a pattern, but could not find plements in St Kilda, and that my elaim has been 
one soft enough to cut. Some of the men seemed recognised by the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, 
eager to erect monuments to their friends, and One day 1 went to the islet called The Dun, 
brought me slabs ; hut none was found suitable, which stands opposite the village, and forms the 
The ruins of an ancient chapel stood in the middle south or south-west side of the bay. It is sepa- 
of the churchyard. The walls, 1 was informed, rated from St Kilda by a narrow channel I went 
were, about sixteen feet high; but this ruin was along with three men and three boys, who for 
removed a few years ago, the stones being adapted want of better work tried to catch pulfius. This 
for building. One is to be seen built into the wall business being easy, is generally left to the women, 
of a cottage, and has a cross incised upon it. It Although the sea was covered with these birds, 
must have been a good bit of steel that cut it, as they were uncommonly shy on shore and difficult 
the stone is like granite. to catch ; about forty-five was the average bag. 

Close to the churchyard is a stone called the The Dun, although the crags are comparatively 
Stone of Knowledge, which is said to have pos- low, affords some grand bits of rock-scenery. The 
sessed magical propertiea He who stood upon site of an ancient altar is still to be seen. The stones 
it on the first day of the quarter became gifted which formed it have, however, been removed, 
with the second-sight, and was able to foresee all At the southern extremity of the island is a 
the events that were to occur during that quarter, mount on which great blocks of stone are piled 
I tried it on the first day (old style) of the present up in wild disorder. These blocks have been 
spring, but saw nothing except three or four women spoken of as being the relics of a fort; but this 
laden with peats, and smiling at my affected credu- is open to doubt. The St Kildans probably 
lity. It does not seem to be much venerated in trusted to hiding themselves in times of dan- 
these sceptical times. irer. There is not a single weapon of war in 

At the back of the village is an old cellar, said the island; but bows and arrows are mentioned 
to have been erected by one man in a single day. in the traditions. The Dun, comparatively tame 
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on the side next the bay, is wild and picturesque 
where it faces the ocean. Some of the crags are 
crowned by pinnacles and fantastic protuberances, 
and the base is perforated with caves, into which 
the foaming billows rush and rage for ever. 

On my return from The Dun I found a boat 
at the shore laden with puffins. She had come 
from Boreray, and had brought a cargo of birds 
to be pluck^ at home, co as to assist the young 
women, who were suffering from the ‘Stranger’s 
Cold,’ combined with swollen throats—and no 
wonder! for the weather had been bad, and 
these unprotected females had never changed 
their clothes, but slept in the garments that they 
wore during the day; and although accustomed to 
severe exercise in the open air, had eat exposed 
to the cold, plucking feathers ffiom morning till 
night. They suffered great hardships, and only 
get the pittance of six shillings a St Kilda stone 
(twenty-four pounds) for tl^e featliers, which are of 
excellent quality. At that time the few people left 
in the villt^e were also busy plucking featliers; and 
the smell of roasted pufruis—‘a very ancient and 
fish-like smell’—came from every door. These birds 
also famish a feast for all the dogs and hooded 
crows that haunt the village. I ate a puffin by 
way of experiment, and found it tasted like a 
kippered herring, with a flavour of the dog-hsh. 
Custom would no doubt make it more palatable. 
On the 3d of August a boat went to Boreray and 
brought back a cargo of puffins and tjougan or 
3 ’oung solan-geese. On the 6th two boats went 
again to that island, and brought back the twelve 

S women who had been catching puffins, 
er with the feathers. Some of the women 
caught as many as six hundred puffins a day. I 
calculate that eighty-nine thousand six hundred 
puffins iiiust have been killed by both sexes. The 
fingers of the girls had liecome so sore from pluck¬ 
ing the feathers that they were obliged to use their 
teeth in drawing the tail and pinions ! 

There was a debate whether it would he advis¬ 
able to begin to catch the young fulmars, or to 
delay for a day or two, in the hope that the 
weather would improve. It was decided to delay, 
but meanwhile to bring out and test the ropes 
used for going down the clifEs. Some of the ropes 
were made from hair cut from St Kilda horses, 
and were forty years old. One of them gave way. 
Old men remember when there were ponies on the 
island; but many under forty have never seen 
a horse except in pictures. Hopes of manilk 
hemp are now used, and fewer accidents occur 
than in the olden time, when ropes of hair and 
even straw were employed. Some of the men 
made me feel the bumps and scars upon their 
scalps caused by the falling of stones from the 
cliffs above, whilst they were dangling below. 

At length fulmar-catching began in earnest. I 
went in tlie morning with a party of men in a 
small boat to the islet of Soa, which is close to 
St Kilda. It is exceedingly ffifficult to land on 
that small island in any weather, from the swell 
of the sea and the steepness of the shore; hut 
I determined to go to the top. We landed on 
the south side. With the encf of a rope around 
my waist, the other end being held by a man 
on shore, I leaped on the rocks and climbed 
up the cliffs at tne base, assisted by a pull when 
needl'ul from a man, who now preceded me. 
At a short distance up, the rocks became less 


regular. Great masses of stone spring tower-like 
out of the ground, and blocks of all sizes are 
crowded together on the steep acclivity. An old 
man called MacRuaridh or the Son of Rory acts 
as my guide; and although he totters on level 
ground, he goes up the iiiU without any diffi¬ 
culty. About hall way up, amongst masses of 
huge blocks of stone, he shews me an old house 
which tnwiition says was made by one Duncan in 
ancient times. Close to this anticpie bothy are 
three houses equally primitive, in which the 
women pluck and store the feathers. Farther up, 
the steep ground is covered with a rich crop of 
grass, whi(m affords sustenance to a flock of sheep 
of a peculiar breed. They arc of a fawn colour, 
and are very wild. They run like deer; and are 
only caught to he pluckM. They belong to the 
proprietor of the island. By means of a gentle 
ascent, I reached the highest part of the island, 
which terminates abruptly in a cliff one thousand 
and thirty-one feet in height. Far down I could 
just distinguish two of our crew, who were busy 
catching fulmars on the rocks, and the boat float¬ 
ing like a tiny mussel-shell at the base. These 
aflurdud a kind of standard by which to estimate 
the height of this stupendous crag. MacRuaridh 
and I sat and rested for a little on the verge of the 
cliff; but he soon grew tired of doing nothing, 
and began to peer over the edge in search of 
young fulmars, some of which he saw on a cliff 
adjacent, and caught 

Having caught as many fulmars as he could carry, 
we descended to the rocks where wo had landed. 
The sea had risen considerably since that time. 
After waiting for about two hours, the boat came 
round the island heavily laden with fnlmars. 
Some of the crew (there were twelve in all) had 
got into her on the other side. But four or five 
came down the rocks to where I was, and cast 
anxious looks at the boat and at the wave^ that 
came sweeping along from the west at a right 
angle with the shore. Two young men sat on the 
top of tlic cliff, each holding a rope, by the help of 
which the others slid into the boat. Then came 
my tuni. A lino was fastened around my waist, 
and a hair-rope put into my hand. I was per¬ 
emptorily requested to take off my slioes; and as I 
descended, 1 pushed my toes into any crevice or 
cranny that offered, until the rack became so smooth 
that 1 could find uu hold for my feet. Then I was 
obliged to he passive, and allowed myself to be 
lowered like a sack until I reached a small limpet- 
covered shelf on which the waves rose about knee- 
dee]). ‘Jump ! Jump !’ sliout the crew; and when 
the boat mounts on the wave, I lea]>, and fall in a 
heap amongst the fulmars—all right The aii- was 
quite calm, but the sea continued to rise, and the 
boat was in imminent danger of being dashed to 
pieces against the wall. At one time she became 
altogether unmanageable, and was forced by the 
sea into a place where the rocks were under her 
bottom, and caused several hard bumps. T^e water 
too began to pour over the gunnel, and I thought 
that every wave woffid send us to the bottom. It 
being impossible to get the two men on board at- 
that spot, the boat was rowed along to a cliff 
farther south. The waves were quite as wild there; 
but a double line having been passed around a 
projecting stone, and the ends bald firmly in the 
boat, the two men slid down and pulled the rope 
after them. A few strokes of the oars carried us 
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out of danger. In the excursion I experienced no 
little exhaustion. A morsel of cheese and a bit of 
oat-cake "was all I had tasted during the day, as I 
had harried off without breakfast. It was dark 
when we reached the village. 


THE TWELFTH RIG. 

. IN SIX CHAl'TEKS. 


CHArrEB. III.—THE FLIGHT. 


All next day Eliza was paler than her wont; her 
face wore a restless troubled expression, and she 
went about the house in an absent preoccupied 
manner, very different from usual. 

Mary Conlan, who watched her face all day, 
thought that the omens of the night before, which 
seemed to Indicate some dire misfortune, had 
roused her to serious reflection, and that she was 
making up her mind to abandon all thoughts of 
Crofton for ever, and return to her allegiance to 
Hogan, hoping it might yet be possible to avert 
the threatene<l evil. 


Yet whatever her thoughts may have been, 
that evening found Eliza in the garden as usual, 
glancing up and down the road ; and twilight saw 
her leaning over the gate engaged in earnest con¬ 
versation with Crofton. Thus on e.ach succeeding 


evening she miglit be seen. Tliose who had 
known her from a child came to her with .advice 
and w.amings. But some stood aloof and shook 
their heads. ‘ Sure, it’s no use,’ they snid. ‘ Slie 
can’t help the doom that’s on her, poor thing; best 
leave her alone.’ 

Her father, too, seriously remonstrated with her. 
He did not indeed know how frequent her meet¬ 
ings with Crofton were, for he, worthy man, was 
generally napping in his chair after his d.ay’s labour 
when the interviews at the garden-gale took ]iluce; 
still, he bail heard and seen enough to make him 
very nneasy. Even supposing that Crofton were 
in earnest and wished to marry Eliza, he felt sure 
that snch an unequal marriage would not bring 
happiness to her in any way. And besides, he had 
set his heart on her wedding Hogan, whom he 
cordially liked, with whom he could trust her; ami 
everything would be open and slraightforw.ard, 
she living on the spot, and among the jieople with 
whom she had been brought up. He tried to 
represent the thing clearly to Eliza, how Cliarles 
Crofton’s family ivoiild he ofl'ended, and liow he 
would needs break his engagement to Miss Court¬ 
ney. He tried to shew her all the unpleasantness 
that must result. 

She heard him in a silence that seemed dogged, 
pouting her lips when he spoke of the advantage 
she would have in always remaining amongst 
them as Hogim's wife. In the same manner she 
listened to all the rest who spoke to her on this 
subject; but no promise could be extracted from 
her to discontinue her meetings with Crofton. 
From that time, however, the garden interviews 
were given up, bnt only, as it appeared, for a more 
secret meeting-place. 

One evening alter dttek, as Hogan was walking 
along a path between some fields, he heard voices 
behind the heilgc. He stood still a moment. He 
could not mistake that tone, with its accent of 


refinement It was certainly Crofton and Eliza. 
They seemed as if taking leave of each other. He 
conld not overhear their words, save a few dis¬ 
connected ones. 

‘ To-morrow morning,’ Crofton was saying, 
‘ before any one’- The remainder of the sen¬ 

tence was lost. 

Then came Eliza’s voice, low and somewhat 
tremulous; and Crofton again, in tender impas¬ 
sioned tones. Then there was a few moments’ 
silence, and they seemed to part But the foot¬ 
steps returned, and again he heard their voices, 
as if they could not bear to tear themselves from 
each other without more last fond words and 
(Ilogjiu clenched his hand ns the suggestion arose) 
caresses. A low murmur only reached him now, 
followed by another short silence. How was it 
filled up? he wondered; and he ground his teeth in 
.anger, and the hot blood mounted to his forehead. 
Steps now came along -by the hedge. He walked 
on. He knew Crofton was behind him. In a few 
minutes the latter came up, and as he p.a3sed, 
looked at Hogan sharply, with an expression of 
annoyance on his handsome face; bnt lie said 
gaily, though with a touch of insolence in his tone: 
‘ Wandering absorbed in thoughts of love, Hog.an; 
or only considering what crops you will sow this 
ye-ar 1 Which, may I inquire ?’ 

‘ It doesn’t concern any one but myself, I think, 
sir ; hut my thoughts are honest at anyrate.’ 

‘ Which means that somebody else’s .aren’t, and 
I suppose I am tliat somebody. Bnt I .assure you, 
my good fellow, I haven’t the slightest intention 
of filching anything from your bams, or cuiumit- 
tiiig other ilejiredatiou upon you.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ muttered Hogan, as the other 
p.assed on whistling an air. 

‘ .Slic mn.-.t pass just now,’ he said to himself, 
and stopping, Ic.aueil on part of a broken wall, 
half concealed from view. In a little while he 
heard the rustic of a ilrcss and a light tread. Eliza 
came by, a hiight flush on her cheek. She started 
a little on seeing him ; then' with a nod and a 
earelejs-s ‘ Good-evening,’ was going on, when he 
detained her. 

' Yon’ve just parted from Mr Crofton ?’ he said. 

‘ Well,’ siic answered, looking full at him; ‘ and 
what then ? ’ 

‘ Eliza ! ’ he hurst ont p.assionately, ‘ is it .all over 
between us? Tell me at once, and crush me with, 
one word. 1 would rather know. This suspense 
is more than I can hear. It U killing me.’ 

She hesitated. ‘AVell, Will, I suppose so.’ 

‘ You suppose so ! Yon can say it thus coolly, 
and call me by the name you used to speak so 
tenderly once, and not so long ago cither. O 
Eliza! ’ His voice fairly broke down, and he 
covered Lis face with his hand. 

.She stood by, her cheeks a deep crimson, her 
eyes cast down, beating her p.alm with a flower 
site held, a rare hot-house flower. Hogan knew 
well who had given it to her. 

‘ And will he marry you ? ’ he asked. 

She ceased the restless movement and looked up 
quickly. 

* Will he marry me ?’ she repeated indignantly. 

‘ Will I marry liim ? Ask that, rather. Me thinks 
the compliment’s there.' 

‘He is so much above yon, Eliza. Take care 
you are not making your own misery. I speak 
now only as a friend, one interested in your 
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welfare. ' Oh, take care ; I warn you before it ia 
too late! ’ 

She stamped her foot on the ground in sadden 
anger, and her eyes flashed. 

‘ I am sick of these wariiing.s !' she exclaimed. 
‘ I’m not bound to stand here and listen to them 
from you ; and what’s more, I won’t either! ’ 
She darted past him and sped swiftly along the 
path. 

‘Oood-bye, then, Eliza;’ called he after her. 
‘ And may you never feel the sorrow and desola¬ 
tion that 1 do this evening.’ 

But she neither stopped nor glanced round at 
him. He walked on, sighing as he went. Tlie 
chill November wind whistled drearily over the 
fields; it was November too in his heart. All 
that night he lay sleepless, tossing about, unable 
to find rest for body or mind. At one instant 
he WHS cursing him who had alienated the heart 
that had. once been whol^ his own, vowing ven- 
' geance, and resolving to wrest Eliza from him by 
some means, before it was too late. The next 
moment, he bitterly reproached her for her faith¬ 
lessness, called her vain, worldly, worthless, unde¬ 
serving of serious love ; half hoped she might 
suffer for her treatment of him, and proudly 
resolved to think no more of her ; then groaning, 
and covei'ing his face with his hands, as the 
thought of all she had been to him rushed over¬ 
whelmingly over his mind, and ho felt how 
impossible it would be to forget her. 

Next morning it was later than usual when he 
rose, for about dayhre.ak he had slumbered a little. 
On going out, whether by accident or design, his 
steps turned in the dii-eetiou of Daly’s farm, and 
his eyes sought the window of Eliza’s apartment 
Tt seemed to him that there was an unusual com¬ 
motion ill the house. Figures moved hurriedly 
about the rooms and flitted past the window.s. As 
he gazed up, the house-door was suddenly thrown 
open, and some of the farm-servants, who slept in 
the house, rushed out and ran down the garden. 
At the same instant, Daly appeared, his face 
pale and full of distress and agitation. Hogan 
hurried forward, some half-formed fear and alarm 
in his initid, to ask what was the matter. On 
seeing him, Daly exclaimed : ‘ She’s gone, gone 
from us for ever ! disappeared during the night!’ 

‘ Who ? ‘ cried Hogan. ‘ Not Eliza ? It can’t have 
come to that so soon! You don’t mean that she 
has fled, fled with him?’ He asked the question 
in a kind of desperation, hoping against hope, and 
probability, for what else could the woiils he had 
heard mean ? 

‘ Yes ; fled, and of a certainty with Mr Crofton,’ 
answered Daly. 

‘But they may be overtaken. Let us tiy to save 
her before it is too late.’ 

‘It is too late, I’m afraid. From what I am 
told, she must have left about four o’clock this 
morning. Mary says she heard a slight stir in the 
house a^ut that time, but didn’t mind it then.’ 

Hogan turned away, and walked to a litUc 
distance. ‘ Gone I ’ he murmured in accents of 
deep despair. 

At that moment Mary Conlan ran up to her 
uncle. She held a letter in her hand. ‘ Sec ! ’ she 
exclaimed. ‘We found this on the floor, under the 
table. It must have fallen down, and no one saw 
it till now.’ 

Daly seized it eagerly, and tearing it open, began 


to read. It seemed short, for after a or 

two he called to Hogan, and handed it to him. 

It was from Eliza, addressed to her father. She 
began by saying that when he read it she would be 
the wife of Charles Crofton. As she saw that they 
would all he agiijnst her marriage with him— 
though why, she did not know, unless some didn’t 
wish to see her in a position so different from their 
own ; and as there would be so many obstacles 
from Mr Crofton’s family, they thought it best to 
take this step, and avoid useless rcmoivitrances. 
She then mentioned the church where they had 
been married that morning and the name of the 
clergyman. She hoped her father would not be 
angry. He oughtn’t to be ; for should he not be 
glad of her happiness and rejoice in her social 
elevation. ‘ Now good-bye, dear old dad,’ she 
concluded. ‘ I know Mary will take good care of 
you ; and believe that 1 am still your aflectionate 
daughter, Eliza. —To-morrow, I may sign myself 
Eliza Crofton. Tell Will Hogan not to bo fretting 
after me.’ 

‘ Careless and cold enough ; isn’t it ? ’ said Daly 
sadly, as the other handed back Eliza’s letter to 
him. ‘I’m afraid she doesn’t mind much what 
either of us feels, thinking of the grand life that’s 
before Iier. 1 ’ll go to town at once and see if it’s 
as she 8ay.s.’ 

Hogan made no reply. lie walked away; and 
when be had gone a little distanoe, threw hiraseU 
down on the ground and groaned aloud in i^ony 
of sj)irit. 

Daly’s inquiries proved that the marriage had 
actually taken jilace that morning in the church 
Eliza mentioned, lie was even shewn her signa¬ 
ture ill the book ; and there remained not a doubt 
that she was actually the lawful wife of Charles 
C'roftou. Daly felt a certain pride in his daughter’s 
po.sition ; but he sorely missed Jier bright face and 
laiigliing teasiug ways, lie felt that he had lost his 
daughter for over, and it sometimes almost seemed 
to him 03 if she had died. 

As time went on, an occasional letter came, dated 
at fii'st from London, afterwards from tlie conti¬ 
nent ; but they were as brief as they were far 
between, and told almost nothing. She hoped he 
was in good health. She was well, and seeing 
many things she had never even heard of before, 
and going into a great deal of gay society. This 
was usually their substance. 

From the time of Eliza’s departure, a gr'iat' 
change eame over Hogan. He grew so gloomy and 
irritable, that those with whom he had formerly 
been a favourite began gradually to shrink from him. 
Few will take misery as an excuse for broken 
spirits, and all steal away from the stricken one— 

As the ancients shnnnod the token 
Of a liglituing-blastod tree. 

But there was one who never avoided Hogan. 
Marj' Conlan was often by his side, always ready 
with smiles and cheering words. She never alluded 
to his grief; but he saw by her actions and her sym¬ 
pathetic eyes how she felt for him in his sorrow. 
And though it seemed sometimes, when he turned 
from her w'ith a dark brow and monosyllabic answer, 
that her task was an ungracious one, yet he blessed 
her in his heart that she still did not forsake him, 
and cherished the kind and gentle words she spoke 
as the only thing that made life not utterly a 
burden. 
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CHAPXEB IV.—THE GLAMODE FADES. 

In an elerantly furnished apartment of one of 
the most fashionable hotels of Paris, a young lady 
sat alone. The rich sunshine of a warm July 
Edtemoon streamed through the room. Now and 
then a gentle hreeze strayed in at the open window 
beside which she was seated, and souEda of life, 
careless, outwardly happy life, floated upwards. 

It was a brilliant and varied scene to look on : 

. the handsome equipages dashing by, the gaily 
attired ladies, the city itself, of which the window 
commanded a fine view, with its snngilt trees and 
white glittering domes ; a scene that might well 
attract the eye. 

But this gazer, though beautiful and young, not 
more apparently than twenty 5 'ears of a^e, one for 
whom it might be supposed to have every attrac¬ 
tion, appeal indifferent to it Her attitude, as 
she leaned hack in her chair, her head resting on its 
cushion^ top, betokened weariness; and the beanti- 
M large black eyes fixed so wistfully, apjieared to 
look far away and beyond what lay before her. 
It might be that it was a scene she was well 
accustomed to from childhood—that she was worn 
out after last night’s gaiety. Yet she did not look 
like a bom Parisian. There was a light in those 
eyes that seemed as if reflected from limpid, rip¬ 
pling streams, a something about that form which 
told of mountares and heath-covered paths. She 
roused herself from her reverie with a deep sigh 
and sat upright in her chair. 

‘ Oh, if I could see it once again! ’ she murmured, 
‘the dear old place, and my fiithcr and all the 
familiar faces I • It is a long time since I u’rote to j 
him. I never care to do it, because I can tell him 
nothing. Yet why should I not ? What a relief 
it would be if I might freely unburden my heart to 
some one J I must do it.’ 

She rose, and walking to a small writing-table, 
unlocked the desk that stood on it and took oxit a j 
letter. It was written in a large masculine hand. 
She read it over with fond brimming eyes, then 
seated herself at the table, and taking a sheet of 
paper, began to write rapidly, seldom pausing for 
consideration, as if she wrote straight down the 
thoughts that were in her mind. The letter 
abounded in fond expressions of love and interest, 
that seemed as if wrung from a sad home-sick 
heart. 

* I sometimes think,’ she wrote, ‘in the morning 
when I awake, that I am at home, and fancy 1 
hear the loud chirping of tlie binls among the ivy 
Tonnd my window, the lowing of the cattle, your 
voice in the yard talking to the labourers, and all 
the sounds that used to rouse me. Shall I never, 
never hear any of these again ? I left them 
heedlessly, thinking only of him and the life of 
enjoyment I was going to. I do not think I cast 
one parting glance on the hills and fields that last 
evening, nor pressed a warmer kiss than usual on 
your cheek at night. There seemed some glamour 
over me that I could not resist, and that made 
me cold and unfeeling to all but the one. It is a 
Just retribution that I should pine to return now, 
when 1 never can. He may tell me that I shall 
yet be there as mistress of Crofton Hall; but shall 
1 ? Something in my heart tells me that I shall 
see it never, nevermore ! Would you know me 
now, I wonder, if you saw me ? I am changed, I 
think, but the change witlun is the greatest of il. 


I can hardly recognise myself somfetimes, os the 
sanie lively, thoughtless Eliza Daly,’ 

She then went on to tell how she had at first 
enjoyed her entrance into society. It was plain 
that she had been greatly admired, and that she 
had been able to ada^ herself quickly to her new 
sphere in life. But as her triumph became less 
new, spots began to tarnish its brightness. With 
the murmurs of admiration and praise that reached 
her ears, scornful reflections on her humble birth 
were mingled ; and she began to notice a tinge of 
condescension in the manner of many towards her, 
which at first, when absorbed in delight at the 
novelty and grandeur of everything, had not struck 
her. It was not possible even that with all her 
native quickness and tact, the humble farmers 
daughter could at once be transformed into the 
polished lady, and so occasionally slight breaches 
of etiquette were observable, which did not fail to 
excite criticism. She would have thought much 
less about all thi^ only she saw how her husband ’ 
was annoyed by it. She found too that remarks 
which she made in conversation frequently dis¬ 
pleased him. He would accuse her of Inting too 
naive, and of allowing her ignorance of some things 
with which she shoiild be familiar, and her fami¬ 
liarity with others of which she ought to be 
ignorant, to appear. At first he would reprove 
her laughingly; but gradually, whenever she 
offended, with more and more displeasure. She 
soon learned to seal her lips on such subjects, and 
appear to know no more of the ways among which 
she had been brought up than any of them— 
learned oven to deny all knowledge of the familiar 
spot itself. 

But the gloss had gone from her pleasure, and 
slic saw that it was also fading from something 
more valued still—her husband’s love. She feared 
that he was becoming tired of her. She had 
amused him I'or a while, and he hatl lavished the 
most passionate fondness on her; but that was 
past now. She thought he repented, and was 
ashamed of the unequal match he had made; and 
she resolved that her presence by his side should 
no longer remind people of it and wound his pride. 
She absented herself from every gaiety. At first 
he would ask her to accompany him as usual, and 
seem surprised when she refused ; but he never 
pressed her. He thought, or feigned to think, it 
was because of delicate health she would not go ; 
but she knew that he was glad. 

Withdrawn from the excitement in which she 
had lately lived, her spirits sank, and as they did 
so, her husband grew more and more careless and 
indifferent. Still, he was never unkind. He 
brought her presents and indulged every fancy; 
but she could not he content with the light good¬ 
nature that prompted this. She was dependent 
on him only, and he left her alone and unhappy, 
scarcely seeming to know that she was so, or 
betraying impatience at it. 

As she finished her letter,'the outpouring of a 
sad disappointed heart, which has found in the 
reality so mournful a contrast to the bright ideal, 
her tears fell heavily one by one. When she wrote 
the direction on the envelope, she sobbed aloud, 
and buried her face in her hands. In a few 
minutes she composed herself to read over what 
she had -written. Having done so, she paused and 
seemed to consider. 

‘No; I will not send it,’ she said aloud. ‘It 
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vonld be a comfort to me to get tbe affectionate 
leply 1 know 1 should from him, but it would 
griere him too much to think I was unhappy. It 
must not go.’ 

She was about to tear it across; but a sudden 
thought stayed her hand. She folded it up and 
placed it in the envelope. ‘ If I die, let them send 
it to him. And stay! I will put a little piece of 
my hair in it’ She took up a pair of scissors, 
and raing to the glass, severed a glossy curl. She 
folded it in a piece of paper, and wrote, ‘With 
Eliza’s love;’ then laid it within the letter, which 
she sealed with black wax, and instantly locked 
her desk. 

As she did so the door opened, and her husband 
entered. He threw himself on one of the couches 
with some commonplace remark, such as people 
make when they tmnk it incumbent on them to 
say something, but are urged by no impulse from 
the heart. 

‘ Paris is'beginning to sheV signs of getting thin,’ 
he continued lazily. ‘ We must leave it soon. I 
think of Rome for the winter. Wliat do you 
say?’ 

‘I have no objection’ she answered, trying to 
speak cheerfully; but there was a tremble in her 
voice, and something that seemed to strike him 
as unusual, for he turned romid and looked at 
her. • 

‘ What is the matter V he asked. 

‘ Nothing ; there is nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘Very well; that’s all right.' He closed his 
eyes. 

She stood looking at him wistfully. Though 
her own love had grown dim and faint as his for 
her, and another face—^that of him whom she had 
turned from in her infatuation—was ever before 
her, yet the change pained her. She went to him, 
and taking his bond, sold gently, but with a thrill 
in her voice that told of deep emotion : ‘ l)o you 
remember that evening—it is nearly a year iigo 
now—when yon first told me that you loved me, 
and asked me to be your wife ? I was frightened, 
and said it w'aa impossible the thing could ever be; 
but you knelt at my feet, and declared that the 
happiness of your life depended on me.’ 

‘ W ell, of course. And what then i ’ he answered, 
somewhat impatiently. 

‘ It does not now, I’m afraid.’ 

*Oh, do not talk such nonsense, dear. I was 
courting you then; but now such raptures and 
declarations would be ridiculous. You are Altered. 
You always meet me with a sad face now. It is 
not very pleasant, I assure you.’ He spoke pee¬ 
vishly, and getting up, walked to the window, and 
stood looking out with a discontented brow. 

She followed him and laid her hand on his arm. 
‘Oh, do not—do not withdraw your love alto¬ 
gether from me ! ’ she said pleadingly. ‘ You are 
all I have. Think of all I left to go with you.’ 

‘ AH you left! ’ he repeated. ‘ And did I leave 
nothing, give up nothing for your sake?’ There 
was a bitterness in his tone as he asked the ques¬ 
tion, and she perceived it. 

‘Oh, yes, yes ; I know you did,’ she answered. 
‘ Much; and that is what grieves me ; because 1 
fear,’ she added in a lower tone, ‘that if it were to 
do again yon might act differently.’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother yourself and me with such 
fancies. Of course I do noli and never can regret 
that step. There; let us say no more about it. 


I’m going to the Opera to-night Will you come ? 
You are mopi^j yourself to death.’ 

She hesitated. She felt no inclination to go, but 
she thought it might be some real concern for her 
that made him ask, instead of the careless good¬ 
nature, more than half selfishness perhaps, which 
disliked to see sorrow on any face near him, 
because it made things less bright for him. She • 
consented to go. 

‘ Very well,’ he said, ‘ It is time for you to get 
ready; and don’t let me see red circles round your 
eyes again. You do not look so pretty when you 
cry, Eliza.’ Ho bent down, and pressed a light 
kiss on her cheek. 


RING LORE. 

To Mr W. Joues’ book on Finger Bing Lore, 
Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal, just published 
by Chatto and Windus (price Ts. 6d.), we ore in¬ 
debted for the following gossip, which may interest 
our readers. 

In speaking of wedding-rings, wc learn that 
these important symbols have not always been 
manufactured from the precious metal, gold. We 
arc told that in lieu of a ring the church key has 
often been used; and Walpole tells of an instance 
where a curtain-ring was employed. The Duke ! 
of Hamilton fell so violently in love with the 
younger of the celebrated Misses Gunning at 
a pai’ty in Lord Chesterfield’s house, that two 
days after he sent for a parson to perform the 
iiiarri.age ceremony ; but as tbe Dukenad neither 
license nor ring, .the clergyman refused to act. 
Nothing daunted, Uamiltou declared ‘ he would 
send for the Archbishop; at last they were married 
with a ring of the bed-cnrtaiu, at half an hour 
past twelve at night, at Mayfair Chapel.' For¬ 
getful bridegrooms have been reduced to greater 
straits than this even; in one instance a leather 
ring had, on the spur of the moment, to be cut out 
of a i)ieoe of kid from the bride’s glove. A tragic 
story of a forgotten wedding-ring is told in the 
Lives of the Limlsays. When he should have been 
at church, Colin Lindsay, the young Earl of Bal- 
carres, was cpietly eating his breakfast in night¬ 
gown and slippers ; when reminded that Maurxtia 
of Nassau was waiting for 1dm at the altar, he 
hurried to church, but forgot the ring; a friend 
present gave him one, which he, without looking 
at, ])laced on the bride’s finger. After the cere¬ 
mony was over, tbe countess glanced at her hand 
and beheld a grinning Death’s-head on her ring. 
She fainted away; and the omen made such an 
impression on her, that on recovering, she declared 
she was destined to die within the year; a pre¬ 
sentiment that probably brought about its own 
fulfilment, for in a tew months the careless Colin ' 
was a widower. 

In medieval annals and ballads we find very 
frequent allusions to ‘ token’-rings ; that is, rings 
given to prove identity; as knightly gages, like the 
ring of the ‘ Fair Queen of France ’ that James 
wore at Floddcn ; as pledges, &c. Many exafuples 
might be given of these uses of rin^ Perhaps as 
good as any are the two memorable instances in 
Queen Elizabeth’s life. She was peculiarly unfor¬ 
tunate in her token-rings. When Essex was in her 
iavouT she gave him a ring, saying that if ever he 
forfeited her esteem, and sent Da(£ this signet, the 
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siglit of it would insure her forgiveness. The 
story is well known how, when Essex lay in 
prison, doomed to death, he sent the ring to the 
Queen; but Lady Nottingham intercepted it, and 
Essex was allowed to die. Kecent documents tend 
to prove the truth of the romantic ending of this 
story, that when the dying and repentant Conn teas 
told the Queen how she had kept back the ring, 
the effect on Elizabeth was so overpowering that 
she died three days afterwards. The Virgin 
Queen’s other historical token-ring was one of the 
many gems that passed between her and Mary 
Queen of Scots. She sent Mary part of a ring, 
with a promi.se similar to that in the case of Essex; 
but though Mary, previous to her fatal journey into 
England, wrote reminding Elizabeth of her promise, 
we all know how little effect it had. 


Beque-sts of rings in wills, ns memorials, were 
frequent in the middle ages as well as now. The 
sapphire ring that Mary sent from Fotheringay, 
just before her execution, to Lord Claude H.amillon 
is still in Hamilton palace; M'Gowan the anti¬ 
quary had another of the rings she distributed 
among her faithful attendants, which the Tinus 
in 1857 traced to Broadstairs. Sir Henry Hal lord 
gave Sir Walter Scott a lock of Charles I.’s hair, 
which Scott wore in a virgin gold setting with 
‘ Keraember ’ embossed upon it. Instuiues could 
easily be multiplied, but one deserves special 
mention. The metal of the ball that slew Nelson 
was divided into three and set in gold; on the 
lead in each was cut a basso-relievo ball-bust of 
the great admiral. Many special memorial ring.s of 
Nelson were made about Traialgar-time, but none 
so interesting as these. 

Besides other curious matter, Mr Jones gives us 
notices of tlie customs and incideuts iii connectiou 
with rings, and many anecdotes of remarkable rings, 
amongst the more remarkable of which were ‘ the 
j wedding of the Adriatic’ by the Doge dropping a 
ring into the bosom of the sea; the ‘ death- 
rings ’ of Borgia and the medieval Italian poi¬ 
soners ; the part rings have jilaycd in identifying 
the living and the dead, as when Coeiir-de-Lion, 
returning from Palestine in disguise, was recog¬ 
nised at Oazara in Slavonia by his ring. The body | 
of Sir Clondcsiey Shovel, cast up after a storm on ; 
the rocks of Scilly in 1707, was identified by bis 
emerald ring, and was removed to Westminster 
Abbey. Bings have saved life, have promoted 
diplomatic relations with semi-civilised nations, 
have been used as bribes; in short, have played 
an important part on many different occa.sions. 
The refusal of a bribe-ring wa-s the first step on 
' the ladder by which the lierdsmiin’s son climbed 
up to be Earl Godwin and the father of a king. 

Bings have been lost and found in many strange 
ways: a matron of East Lulworth lost her ring one 
day; two years afterwards she found it inside a 
potato! A calf sucked off the ring of Mrs Mountjoy 
of Brechin; she kept the calf for three years, and 
when it liecame veal, or rather beef, the ring was 
found in its inside. Moore tells us, in his Life of 
Byron,_ of the interesting recovery of the ring his 
lordship's mother had lost many years before, and 
which the gardener brought in just as Byron got 
the letter containing Miss Millbanke’s answer to 
j his proposal of marriage. ‘If it contains a con- 
I sent, I will be married with this very ring,’ 
j exclaimed Byron, before reading the lady’s accept- 
j ance of his offer. Bolomon’s ring, and the stoiy 




Herodotus gives us of the recovery of Polyemtes’ 
ring from the inside of a fish, are the first examples 
of a great array of like legends. Glasgow got the 
salmon and the ring in her city anus from a 
recovery of this kind, of which, however, there are 
several conflicting accounts, lu former pages of 
this Journal we have noticed curious losses and 
subsequent recoveries of rings ; and those who 
am further interested in the subject will And much 
entertaining matter in the volume before us. 


MOTHEB GOOSK 

Tms, it seems, is no fanciful name got up to 
please children. There was a real Mrs Goose, 
or as she was familiarly called, Mother Goose, 
who signalised herself by her literature for the 
niir-sery. We learn this rather curious fact from 
nil American newspaper, the Congregationalist, 
which, in describing a Christmas festival at the 
Old ^uth Street Clr.irch, Boston, enters pretty 
largely into a biography of the lady. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Fosten She was born at 
Charlestown, where she resided until her marrisqje 
with Isaac Goose, when she became step-mother 
to ton children. As if that was not a sufficient 
family to look after, she by-and-by added six 
children of her own to the iiuniber, making sixteen 
‘goslings’in all. It was rather a heavy liandrul, 
and we do not wonder that she poured out her 
feelings in the celebrated lines— 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do. 

To entertain her young flock, Mrs Goose was in 
the habit of telling little stories in prase and 
verso, and singing songs, which were highly 
‘relislied. Though tasked, slie spent on the whole 
an agreeable existence. Her children having grown 
n]>, she was very much at her ease. Her daughter 
Elizabeth became the wife of Thomas Fleet, a 
jiriiiter in a small way in Boston. "With this 
daughter, Mrs Goose, now a widow, went to live, 
and had the satisfaction of singing her old songs 
to an infant grandson. Now begins the literary 
history of Mother Goose. Fleetj the son-in-law, 
was a .'•lirewd fellow, and, as a jiriiiter, he thought 
he might turn the penny by noting down granny’s 
nursery songs, and selling them in a cheap and 
attractive form. They wen; issued in a book 
under the title, ‘ Songs for the Nursery ; or 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children Printed 
by T. Fleet, at his Printing House, Pudding Lane, 
171!). Price two coppers.’ This title-page also 
bore a large cut of a veritable goose, with wide 
open mouth, shewing that the proverbial irre¬ 
verence of sons-in-law is not a thing of recent 
origin. IVe are told that old Mother Goose did 
nut resent the pictorial illustration, but took it 
just as sweetly as she bad taken all the other 
trials of life. Possessing her soul in patience, and 
gladdening the hearts of grandchildren, she lived 
until 1757, dying at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. There, then, as wo are assured, u the true 
history of Mother Goose. How the little books 
which she originated have spread over the world, 
need not be specified. 


Printed and PaUished by W. b R. Chambsbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, Lomdob, and High Stroetk Rduibubou. 
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SUNNY DAYS ON THE THAMES. 
When city folk, weary of heat anil dust, are 
hei'inning to think of distant flights—to Switzer¬ 
land and its eternal snows ; to the romantic legen¬ 
dary Rhino; perhaps even farther afield, across 
the great Atlantic to wondrous Niagara; or farther 
yet, to that new old world on the shores of the 
Pacific—I too tire of the closeness and turmoil of 
the town, and turn my steps towards the pleasant 
country. I am not going very far, scarcely more 
than a few miles, but I doubt if any of the travel¬ 
lers oti their long journeys will see a lovelier spot. 

It is late on an afternoon in early June as I 
drive along the shady green lanes from the quiet 
country station, and stop before the gate of a de.ar 
old red brick house, which 1 know and love well. 
The door stands hospitably open, and in the porcli 
I see kind and friendly faces framed in a wealth of 
glorious roses and many-tinted creepers, which 
cling lovingly to the time-stained walls. Good 
old ‘ Belle’ the black retriever comes to meet me, 
wagging her tail affectionately ; and looking up in 
my face, seems to ask me what 1 have done with 
the curly black puppy 1 ruthlessly stole from her 
the lost time I was hero. 

How pleasant the sunny garden looks! How 
sweet the flowers smell! How delightful does 
everything appear after the bricks and mortar I 
have left behind me ; and yet here are bricks and 
mortar too, but ah! not town bricks and town 
mortar, lime touches the old house with tender 
hands, and mellows it year by year into richer tints. 

A queer old house it is, with odd bits added on to 
it here and there, in defiance of all the laws of archi¬ 
tecture, and startling you with unexpected comers I 
and angles; with quaint tall chimneys springing 
from the moss-grown roof, out of which the smoke 
curls la^tily in blue-gray clouds, and round which 
twine the Virginia creeper and purple clematis, 
trying curiously to peep in at the top of them; 
with ivy-framed windows flashing in the sun, and 
overhanging oaves, beneath which the sparrows 
chirp merrUy. The rooms are low, hut so com¬ 
fortable ; whether great Christmas logs crackle on 


the hearth, throwing sparkles of light here and 
there, and leaving the distant corners all dim and 
shadowy; or whether, as now, the windows stand 
open to the summer air, and the rooms arc invaded 
by the sweet country scents and the perfume of 
the mignonette borders outside. 

But better than all else of beauty here do I love 
old Father Thames, and I run rapidly through the 
house on to the lanm on the other side. There 
the river wanders at the foot of it, lying across the 
verdant fields like a silver ribbon on green velvet. 

‘ Let us go to our drawing-room,’ says one of the 
girls who has followed me. ‘ We shall just have 
time to do that before dinner.’ So we jump into 
the boat and scull into a neighbouring back-water, 
where we have christened by the name of ‘ our 
drawing-room’ a little creek wfiich runs into the 
bank, and is fringed witli pollard willows, making 
a pleasant shade overhead. We chat cosily there 
for lialf an liour, the water licking the sides of the 
boat with a refreshing soumL A dear little brown 
water-rat comes and sits near us, and looks curi¬ 
ously at us out of his bright eyes; a kingfisher 
flashes by us like a sap])hirc ; then the midges come 
and dance gaily round us, singing a song of which 
the ‘ refrain’ is ever, ‘ It will be line to-morrow! ’ 

To-morrow has come, and the midges have 
foretold aright I The sun pours a brilliant flood 
of light into my room, calling me to come to 
the royal feast he has spread for me (poof 
weary citizen), of flowers and sweet perfumes and 
soft balmy breezes. I open the %vindow with 
welcoming hands as he .streams in, and stand there 
a moment listening to the birds chantii^ their 
joyous matins, to the rooks clamouring cheerfully 
in the tall elra.s, and to the busy sparrows who 
twitter noisily just above my casement. Roses 
have climbed the wall, and are peeping in at me, 
some still shyly folding their petals around them 
in virgin modesty, others already haring their 
glowing hearts to the kisates of the amorous air. 
The beds of seailet geranium make hrilliaut spots 
1 of flame on the diamond-studded grass; and the 
1 river is no longer a silver ribbon, for it has caught 
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the sun’s reflection, and flows like molten gold 
between the meadows. It is still early when I 
betake myself with a book to my favourite seat on 
the lawn. Bat 1 cannot read. 'The great book of 
Nature lies open before me, and dwarfs all other 
literature into insignificance. 

^fter breakfast^ (even on such a morning as this 
we must breakfast), as is our wont, we load the 
boat with books, work, sketching materials, and 
lastly with ourselves. Two of us take the oars, 
and to their lazy cadence we glide down the 
sunlit river in the direction of one of our favourite 
haunts. The boys, as we still call them, stalwart 
ysung Britons though they are, have already dis^ 
appeared with their fishing-tackle in their canoes; 
but we shall very likely meet by-and-by, as they 
know all our pet nooks and corners. 

We take our way past the green banks, on which 
the wild-flowers make delicate jewelled mosaics; 
by tall beds of ^ceful wandlike reeds, beneath 
the shadows made by hiin^in" woods bending to 
kiss their own reflections in tne stream, until we 
come to a cool and shady retreat, hiding itself 
away modestly from the sun’s bold and ardent 
eyes. Here we fasten the boat to a willow-stump 
and prepare to spend our morning happily in this 
sanctuary of Nature’s,own making. Some of us 
begin to sketch a gnarled old tree crowned with a 
diadem of feathery foliage ; otlier-s take out their 
work ; and one among us lays hands on a book, as 
an excuse for silent enjoyment 
Though what silence is there here 1 The merry 
insects hum and whirl around u.s, sai'ing : ‘ Summer 
has come, summer has come; ’ the weary winds, 
feint with their long winter’s strife, sigh softly in 
the tall tree-tops; a moor-hen calls shrilly from her 
nest among the rushes; a lark pours from the 
stainless heavens a rain of melody; and the silence 
overflows with music. The bright mote.s dance 
in the still air, trying to get into our .shadowy i 
abode. | 

Sol is in his kindliest huniour to-day ; not i 
harsh and fierce, as he will be later in the ye.ar, 
smiting with cruel hands the tender flowers, until I 
they droop their sad heads beneath his hot anger;' 
but wooing them w’ith warm and genial smiles 
from their gentle mother’s breast, beneath whicli 
they have been sleeping safely through the chill 
winter. All things beneath his beams rejoice. 
The river; the fields in their delicate green robes, 
which, as they grow bolder under his gaze, they 
will change for sweeping kirtles of ruddy gold ; the 
silver clouds cradled in the sky’s fair arms; even 
the modest river-buds which scarcely lift their 
shy eyes above the water. Around us float the 
pure cups of the water-lilies. The hanks by 
which we sit are fringed with pale forget-me-not; 
and delicate ferns push their tender fronds through 
their beds of last year’s fallen leaves—life springing 
from death. The pale pink water-grasses rear 
their heads above tne ripples, and the sun stares 
them out of countenance, until by-and-by they 
blush a celestial rosy red; kingfishers gleam by, 
their blue wings flashing streaks of turquoise. 

_ ,_How,_^jbMp and clear the shadows lie in the 
embrace of tiie soft stream! Which is the real 
world, I wonder? Th,' one shining so joyously 
around and heyoni\us,' or that other lying cool 
and still beneath onrTcfeel ? How I should like to 
plunge down and sec! Tint perhaps if I did, the 
wnter^pixies might throw their spells around me, 


and I might never return to the world above, 
which after all is fair enough for me. 

As I make this reflection, we see the bow of a 
canoe peeping into our watery bower ; and I am 
brought back to earth by hearing a merry young 
voice inquiring if we have any hmch to spare. 
So we unpack our baskets, and landing, spread 
our sweet country fare on the sward—crisp home¬ 
made bread, pats of golden butter, fraOTant honey, 
and fresh creamy milk. Then the talk, which has 
languished before, becomes brisk ; and miny a gay 
jest is bandied round the fallen moss-clod tree 
which forms our rustic table. 

‘Read ns something,’ says one of the merry 
group—‘something suited to the scene.’ So a 
book is taken up by willing hands, and a voice 
we all love reads us fair thoughts which have 
arisen in poet-minds while gazing on Nature’s 
lovely works. High and noble thoughts they are, 
and to me they are dear familiar friends; hut 
to-day, my eyes wander to the poetry in God’s 
creations rouud me, and I whisper to myself: 

' Ye are living poems, 

And alt the rest are dead. 

So the bright afternoon wears away, pleasant 
talk alternating with snatches of luxurious silence, 
and the evening draws on apice. The shadows 
begin to lengthen, and lie like swartly-clad giants 
along the grass. The birds hush their song, and 
liere and there the curious fishes spring from 
their cool bed to take a last look at the dying day. 
Reluctantly we turn our faces liomowards. 

Right before us the sun is .sinking with passion¬ 
ate glowing cheeks into the murky arms oi Night. 
The gates of heaven open to let Phcebiis pass 
through, and from out them streams a sea of 
wondrous light, in which pearl and opal clouds 
float in a lake of delicate green and amber. The 
trees look inky black against the sky’s pure spiri¬ 
tual face. An owl hoots mournfully from yonder 
sliitely poplar; tlie silent bat flits by on noiseless 
wing; here and there a glow-worm is ligliting 
its tiny lamp; and the frogs croak us a cheery 
‘Good-night!’ as onr bo.it glides softly by the 
rushes. But not yet do wc return it. We say: 

‘ We will come out again when the moon is up.’ 

And so wc do. In defiance of any rheumatic or 
neuTiilgic future which our elders prophesy for ns, 
evening after evening we come out to watch the 
fair Night lighting her beacon-fires overhead. 

Tlie mist-wreathed elms stand by tlie water like 
rows of ghostly sentinel monks with gray cowls 
drawn over tlieir heads; the willows look like 
silver trees transplanted from some far Peruvian 
garden ; and the water drops from the wet blades 
of the oars in little showers of diamond dew. 
Above onr heads the nightingale is pouring his 
liquid melody over the land. Wo listen, still and 
hushed. .Surely our hearts grow purified, and the 
cares and sorrows of the world drop from us 
unheeded as wc listen. 

Philomela’s song makes the silence round us 
seem deeper and more calm. The flowers have 
folded their delicate robes more closely around 
them, and have lain down to dream beneath the 
stars; even the river seems asleep, and the dark 
shadows clasped so tightly to his breast. Slowly 
the pale moon climbs the purple vault of heaven, 
casts from her her gauzy veil, and looks down 
on us with her pure and vestd eyes. The stars 
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awaken one by one, and come fortli to do her 
homage. The gold-hearted cups of the water- 
lilies drink long draughts of silver dew. The 
willows, like Narcissus of old, gaze wistfully at 
their own fair faces in the stream ; and the aspens 
qiuiver with eerie thoughts unknown to us. Surely, 
Tiding on the moonbeam which rests on yonder 
ripple, I see a water-pixie; and resting beneath the 
shadow of the dock-leaves, I spy a wood-elf I But 
some one speaks, and they are gone. We drift 
silently homewaids; silently, for our enjoyment 
has become too deep for words. Silently we land, 
and still silently 1 seek my chamber, and open¬ 
ing my window, gaze into the moonlit garden 
beyond. 

The flowers hare folded their leaves beneath the 
soft kisses of the night, and lie sleeping placidly 
in the dim and tender light; the air is kden with 
their fragrant breath, whidi is always sweetest 
when they lie dreaming beneath the summer stars. 
The flame-coloured geraniums, the white and wand- 
like lilies, and the many-tinted roses, are all alike, 
misty and indistinct; and the sinuous and mossy 
paths, touched here and there by the soft light, 
lose themselves in darkness beneath the dusky 
hedgea Beyond them lies my beloved river, on 
which the starry river-buds float tremulously. The 
earth is all at rest, and above it the moon hangs 
like a silver lamp in the star-lit sky; and overhead 
one nightingale, the List, for the rest have sunk 
into silence, trills forth his Elysian chant, and 
mingles with the dreams of the sleeping flowers. 

What a fair world! Is it possible that sorrow 
exists, that these, Ood’s inelfablo works, can ever 
be defaced by sin ? 

Such are the days and nights 1 spend when I 
make lioliday in the ohl hou.se by the river. Alas.' 
that ever the day should dawn when turning my 
back on its poetry, I return once more to the 
pro.se of our work-a-day world. 


THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 

ciiarTER XIV.—IX thi; lake. 

I HAD liad a motive, which I fancied she did not 
perceive, in asking Lilian to accompany me on my 
errand to the Homo that morning. It was Arthur 
Trafford’s wedding-day. Mrs Tipper and I had 
done our best to keep the knowledge of it from 
her until it was over, and flattered ourselves that 
we had succeeded. 

As we drew nearer liomc the sound of bells 
ringing merrily in the distance reached my e.ars ; 
and in the hope of diverting her attention I talked 
on, apropos of anything or nothing. I fancied 
she was heeding until she said gently : ‘ It is for¬ 
tunate they have so fine a day, Mary.’ 

‘ I suppose it is,’ I replied ungraciously. Then 
I presently added more pleasantly: ‘But it is even 
more fortunate that you can say so.’ 

‘ Dear Mary, what did you expect me to say 1 ’ 

I took the sweet face between my hands, and 
looked into the clear eyes, which did not ^nch 
under my gaze, as she added in a low voice : ‘ I 
am not in love with another woman’s husband, 
Mary.' 

No; 1 come to the happy conclusion that she 


was not. There was no cause for further anxiety 
upon that score. Had I only been right in my 
fancy about Eobert Wentworth, how pleasantly 
might things now have arranged themselves! 

Again I felt obliged to postpone telling Lilian 
about my coming happines-s. It had seemed diffi¬ 
cult to talk of my engagement the night before, 
how much more so now—on Arthur Traffotd’s 
wedding-day. I must still wait for a more fitting 
season, I told myself. 

Mrs Tipper had done her best to make the 
little parlour appear a.s cheerful and home-like 
as possible; and I saw that she watched Lilian 
j with loving anxiety. She had prepared quite a 
feast for our favourite meal that day. If hot 
cakes and everything else the dear little w6man 
could think of in the way of dainties had been 
remedies for disappointed love, Lilian might have 
owed her recovery to them, so plentifully were 
they provided. She had the comfort of seeing 
her niece partake of the good things with an 
appetite which quite set her miud at rest 

If it really cost Liliau something so to gratify 
her aunt, I believe it was very little. She shewed 
too that her thoughts had not been absent during 
our morning’s work, by joining very earnestly in my 
narration of what had taken place, and giving a 
very decided opinion about Mrs Gower. Before we 
bade each other good-night, Lilian had succeeded 
in satisfying Mrs Tipper, as she had satisfied me, 
that she was ‘not in love with another woman’s 
liuskind.’ 

As days passed on my news remained still 
untold. Sumetliing seemed always to be inter¬ 
vening to cause me to put off the telling it until 
the morrow. Looking back, I see how very slight 
were some of the causes which I allowed to pre¬ 
vent me from opening my heart to my com- 
jianions; although at the time they appeared 
suiriuicnt. 

Meantime we were occupied from morning till 
night, Liliau and I working together as with one 
mind. But we presently began to miss our master, 
as Lilian laughingly termed him, and I grew 
more than anxious as the days he had accustomed 
us to expect him pas.sed without our seeing him. 
Not once liad we heard from or seen him since 
that never-to-be-forgotten night. Did he really 
blame me ? Could be not forgive me ? I tormented 
myself with all sorts of doubts and fears, in my 
heart of hearts ilrcading something even worse 
than his blame or auger. Eobert Wentworth was 
not the man either to judge harshly or to be 
un forgiving. 

It was nearly a fortnight since we had seen him, 
when one evening Becky mysteriously beckoned 
me out of the room. Lilian was playing one of 
our favourite sonatas, and I made my escape 
unobserved. 

‘Anotlier letter, Becky?’ I asked, putting out 


my hand for it with a smile. 

‘ No, Miss ; it's a woram this time,' returned 
Becky. ‘She says that &e wants to see you 
alone, and she won’t com^ in. 1 was to tell you 
she’s waiting down at the end of the lane, and to 
be sure to say you are to go by yourself,’ 
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‘ W^hat kind of woman is she, Becky?’ I asked, suppose situations are not so plentiful, and any- 

my thoughts at once reverting to Nancy Dean. thin" is better than'- 

‘ A more disagreeable one I never see,’ very ‘ Vvhat is it you have come to say to me ?’ I 
decidedly returned Becky. ‘ And as to behaviour, asked shortly. 

she seemed just ready to snap my nose off when I ‘You are very masterful, and know how to get 
asked what name I should tell you. “No name at your way when you want it You two are a match 
all,” she said.’ for each other; and I knew you would find that 

‘ I will go, Becky.’ out. I luiew no good would come of it when I 

‘ Poor Nancy ! ’ was my mental ejaculation; ‘ she let you get the better of me that day; and I’d 
has got into trouble again. It was pcrhaiw too sooner do anything than come to you now. You 
much to expect her to remain with people who m.ay be sure of that.’ 

believe her to be so much worse than she really ‘ I know that for some foolish reason you took 
is, just when she needs to be encouraged and a prejudice against me; but being disliked before 
strengthened.’ I was stepping from the porch, one is known, ought not to distress one, though 
when Becky earnestly pieced for permission to I should prefer not being disliked.’ 
accompany me. ‘If you’re not hurt you needn’t complain,’ she 

* Do, please, let me come too. Miss Hnddon, replied, as though determined not to yield an inch, 
dear! ’ she whispered. ‘ I could stand a little way ‘ What have you come to say to me ? ’ I rejieated. 

off, so as not to near; and if she touches yon’- ‘I suppose you did not come all this way to 

‘She will not hurt me, Becky'. Do not fear it. remind mo that you are prejudiced against me ?’ 

I know who she is.’ ‘ No.’ She looked over the hedge and’ around in 

Becky stood aside, silenced if not convinced, all directions before continuing; then said in a 


much to expect her to remain with people who 
believe her to be so much worse than she really 
is, just when she needs to be encouraged and 


accompany me. 

‘Do, please, let me come too. Miss Hnddon, 
dear! ’ she whispered. ‘ I could stand a little way 

off, so as not to near; and if she touches you ’- 

‘ She will not hurt me, Becky'. Do not fear it. 
I know who she is.’ 

Becky stood aside, silenced if not convinced. 


I went out into the summer-scented air, and just low voice: ‘You thought my master’s looked but 
pausing by the way to gather a rose for Nancy, a poor place for a gentleman born to live in, that 


passed on down the lane. 


1 saw how sharp you was to notice, and 


Not the slightest doubt as to whom I should how poor and shabby you thought it all was.’ 
see for a moment cros.scd my mind. My surprise ‘ You arc too ready to ascribe thoughts to me,’ 
was all the greater when I came in sight of a I rei>lied. 

—__ ___ _A.?1 1 . _ . . r _ -1? 1 _ _1 IT__ta_ 


woman standing erect by the stile with her arms i ‘But you did now ; didn’t you I You can’t s.ay 
folded across her chest; who, a moment’s glance that you didn’t think things looked a bit poor?’ 
told me, was not at all like Nancy—a tall thin ‘Mr Wentworth can afford to be more careless 
woman, dressed in a long old-fashioned cloak, and about appearances than can most people,’ 1 said, 
what used to be termed a coal-scuttle bonnet. not in the least comprehending her drift. ‘ It was 

Quite token by surprise, I jiaused a moment to all well enough for a bachelor’s hoipc.’ 
reconnoitre before advancing. She turned her *Ay', well enough i'or a bachelor’s home perhaps; 
face towards me, and although I did not imme- but not for a married couple, ch I’ 
diately recognise who she was, I knew that I had ‘ Really ! ’ 

seen her before. ‘ Try to keep your temper for another five 

‘Do you wish to speak to me? 1 am Miss minutes, if yoit please, Miss. I know there’s no 

Haddon.’ love lost between us two; hut I’ve come here 

‘ Yes ; I know you are.’ because I’ve got something to say; and proud and 

Then it A.^-shed upon me who she was. masterful as you are, I know you arc the sort to 

‘You are Mr Wentworth’s housekeeper ?’ be trusted, and I’m going to trust you. I carried 

‘ Yes.’ Master Robei’t in my arms when he was a baby, 


reconnoitre before advancing. She turned her 
face towards me, and although I did not imme¬ 
diately recognise who she was, I knew that I had 
seen her before. 

‘ Do you wish to speak to me ? 1 am Miss 
Haddon.’ 

‘ Yes ; I know you are.’ 

Then it fl.'ushed upon me who she was. 

‘You are Mr Wentworth’s housekeeper ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


My heart sank with a foreboding of some evil, and I know him and love him more than any 


and for a moment I could not utter a word. 


fine madam ever r«in. He was left very poor. 


screwing up my courage, I asked in as matler-of- j and be worked very hard, and a belter master 

course a tone as I could assume; ‘ He Ls quite or kinder gentleman-Bui that’s not what 

well, I hope V I’ve come to say ; nobody will ever know his 

‘Nobody cares whether he’s ill or well, I expect.’ goodne.s.s as I do ’—jealously. ‘ He was poor, and I 
‘You are very much mistaken!’ I replied, in was poor, and I’ve had sonic ado to keep things 
some agitation. ‘Every one who knows him together for him. But about three yc.ai-s ago my 
would care a great deal! You ought to know brother died, and things changed for me. He was 


that they would.’ 

I suppose my face and tone satisfied her that I 
was so far saying what I thought, though she only 
shifted her ground of offence in consequence. 

‘ If he was ill he wouldn’t be wanting people’s 
pity.’ 

‘But I hope- Is he ill?’ 

‘Why should he be ill?’ she rejoined angrily. 


a small fanner down in Glouce.stcrshire, and every¬ 
body called him a miser; but it is not for me 
to complain of his scraping and saving, for he left 
all he had to me, and a nice little nest-egg it 
turned out to be. It’s been down in my will for 
Master Robert from the first day I had it; and it 
lias been ’cumulating ever since ; not a penny of 
it have I ever touched. The pleasure has been to 


Then endeavouring to command herself, she went think that lliere it w.aa all ready for him, though 
on : • But 1 haven’t come here to talk about that. I was too proud to see how much he liked working 
111 or well, he doesn’t know I’ve come here, and his way up in the world, to tell him about it 
w'ould be wry angry if he did. You must please before he wanted it.’ 

to recollect that I should liave been here before, ‘ I am sincerely glad to know he has so faithful 
but it took me two days, puttiug this and that a friend,’ I said, holding out my baud to her. 
together,_ to find out Where you live. You are ‘ Wait a bit, Mias; let me say my say. To- 
livi^ with the ladies at the cottage down there ?’ morrow morning that money will be made over to 
‘ Yes.’ Master Robert, and he will be told that he 'll never 

‘Well, that can’t be mudi of a place; but I see no mote of me if he won’t take it; and the. 
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lawyer he says it brinM in pretty nigh ninety 
pounds a year, now!’ Pausing a moment to give 
me time to recover that 

What could I say ? Growing hot and confused 
and pained as her meaning began to dawn upon 

me, 1 murmured: ‘ It is a good sum—and’- 

‘And that’s not all,’ she said eagerly. ‘You 
must remember Master Robert is getting on now 
and being talked about 1 've brought this paper 
down with me that you may see his name in it 
for yourself;’ taking a newspaper from her pocket, 
hastily unfolding it and pointing out with trem¬ 
bling finger a short but eulogistic notice of a 
pamphlet by R. Wentworth. ‘There’s no gain¬ 
saying that, you know.’ Slipping it into her 

E ooket again, she earnestly went on, laying her 
and upon my arm, and seeing only him in her 
increased anxiety: ‘ I don't say that prudence isn’t 
a good thing j I’m not for foolish marriages when 
there’s nothing to depend on; but there’s the 
ninety pounds a year, and what he earns, besides 
a house to live in, and my services for nothing ; 
and master says my bark’s worse than my bite ; 
bless you, his wife’s no call to be afraid of me ! ’ 
‘Hush, pray hush !’ I murmured, seeing all her 
meaning now, ‘ Do you think any one irao loved 
Robert Wentworth would care about all that!’ 

‘Then it is that he isn’t loved? God help him !’ 
The cold, hard, set look came into her face again 
—though she would seem cold and hard now to 
me never again—and she folded her cloak about 
her. 

‘Will you tell me liow JlrWentworth is?’ I 
could not help asking. 

‘ Oil, he's well enough ; nobody need think ho’s 
going to die of a broken heart. And you must 
please to remember that he know.s nothing about 
my coming here, ma’iitn. And perhaps it isn’t too 
much to ask you not to meiition what a foolish 
old woman has been talking about 1 ’ 

‘1 should be as much grieved a.s you could 
possibly 1)6 for him to know anything about it, 
Hester,’ I replied in all sincerity. 

‘ Then I wish you good-night, Miss.’ 

‘ Will not you shake hands with me ?’ 

‘ I’m never much for .shaking h.inds, Miss, thank 
you’—stiffly, both hands folded in her cloak. 

‘ Not for your master’s sake ? Mr Wentworth Is 

my friend, and 1 tJiink he would be sorry ’- 

‘He can’t be sorry about what he doesn’t 
know.’ 

‘Well, you cannot prevent my respecting you, 
and that I shall do as long as I live.’ 

She went on down the lane, and I turned awa}', 
burying my face in my hands. Could I ever for¬ 
give myself! 

Something~-for a moment I thought it w'os a 
falling leaf—lightly touched my arm, and looking 
round I saw a large bony hand put from behind. 
I clasped it without a word; without a word it 
was withdrawn, and I presently found myself 
alona 1 turned and walked slowly and thought¬ 
fully homewards. How completely though uncon¬ 
sciously she had shewn me her motive for seeking 
an interview with me! She had divined that her 
master had had a disappointment, and must have 
drawn the conclusion that he had been refused 
solely from prudential motives. Consequently she 
had come for the purpose of giving mo a better 
knowledge of his prospects than he himself could 
have done, and was ready for his sake to try to 


overcome her prejudice against me. Nevertheless, 
my interview with old Hester tended to make mo 
more rather than less anxious respecting her 
master. 

S E A-E G G S. 

The visitor to the sea-side must frequently in his 
rambles along the beach have picked up speci¬ 
mens of the curious animals which are popularly 
known as ‘Sea-eggs’ and ‘Sea-urchins.’ The former 
name is applied to these creatures when they 
are found cast upon the shore and present the 
appearance of rounded or ball-shaped objects, 
each inclosed within a hard but brittle limy 
shell. Whilst the term ‘urchin’ is given to the 
same objects when they are seen in their more 
natural and perfect state, and when the outside of 
the shell literally bristles with spines. The name 
‘urchin,’ in fact originally applied to the hedge¬ 
hog, has been extended to denominate the sea- 
eggs, from their presenting the spiny appearance 
so familiarly seen in the common tenant of our 
woods and hedgerows. Thus the sea-egg is the 
sea-urchin with its spines detached and rubbed oil 
by the unkindly force of the waves; and tho 
animal thus popularly designated is the Echinus 
of the zoologist, and belongs to the large class of 
animals of which the Star-fishes are well-known 
representatives. 

The entire history of tho sea-egg is of so curious 
a nature that the most casual reader may well 
feel interested in the account of the animal’s 
present and past life ; whilst the feeling of mere 
curiosity to know something of one of the most 
‘common objects of the shore,’ should prompt 
every sea-side visitor to make the closer acquaint¬ 
ance of the Echinus. 

Suppoise that we begin our examination by 
looking at the hard case or ‘ shell ’ in which the 
soft parts of the animal are inclosed. Wo find on 
referring to the development of the animal, that 
this ‘ shell ’ actually represents the hardened skin 
of the animal, and that viewed in this light, it 
closely corresponds to the shell of the lobster 
or crab. The shell is flattened at each pole, 
and we can readily perceive that it is composed 
of rows of little limy plates, which are disposed 
in a regular manner from pole to pole, or after 
the fashion of the meridian lines on a globe. 
Counting the series of plates, we find the shell 
to be composed of twenty rows; but we may 
also perceive a difference between certain of the 
plates of which the rows are composed. Thus 
we find two adjoining rows of plates, which are 
perforated with holes. The next two rows are 
not so perforated; whilst the third two rows possess 
holes like the first rows. We may, in fact, proceed 
round the shell, and come back to the point at 
which our examination began, with the result of 
finding that we may group the whole of the 
twenty rows of plates of tliis curious limy box 
into two sets—those with holes and those without; 
and we may further discover that there are 
five double rows of perforated plates, and that 
these alternate with other five double rows which 
do not possess holes. 

Each little plate of the sea-egg’s shell may be 
most accurately described as being hexagomd or 
six-sided in form; but this shape may be more 
or less modified in certain reuions of the shell. 
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The five double rows of tbe ehell which are per- The internal stmctare of the sea-egg shews its 
forated with holes, it may be remarked, are those near relationship with the Star-fi^es and Sea- 
throngh the apertures in which the i»nia11 ‘tube- cucumbers. The mouth is the large orifice opening 
feet’ of the anim^d are protruded. And it may at the lower pole of the shell; so that as oursea- 
also be noted that in some of the sea-eggs these egg crawls slowly and month downwards^ over the 
perforated rows do not extend from pole to pole b^ of the sea, or over the floor of its native pools, 
of the shell, as in the common species, but are it can procure food without any very great trouble 
limited so us to form a rosette-like figure, on the as regards ite conveyance to the mouth. The 
upper surface or at .d;he upper pole of the shelL internal furnishings of the body include a stomach 
This modification is well seen in a group of sea- and complete digestive system, along with a very 
eggs, not uncommon round our coasts, and which peculiar set of jaws or teeth, lying just within the 
are popularly named ‘ Heaii-urchins ’ from their mouth, the points or tips of the jaws being usually 
peculiar shape. protruded from the mouth-opening. This airange- 

The outside of the shell presents ns with some meat of teeth is named the ‘ Lantern of Aristotle,' 
curious features; the zoologist’s study leading him and comprises five conical pieces, so arranged 
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thus to carefully note points which an ordinary together and so provided with muscles, as to be 
observer would hardly deem worthy his attention, perfectly adapted for bruising the sea-weeds and 
When we examine tbe outer surface of the shell, other forms of nutriment on which the sea-eggs 
we find it to be thickly studded over with little subsist Their near neighbours the Star-fishes do 
rounded knobs or ‘ tnWdea,’ w’bich arc, if any- not possess any teeth ; .althongh curiously enough, 
thing, most numerous on those parts or rows of the unarmed .sea-stars prefer a richer dietary than 
plates which are not perforated. And if wo care- that which contents their sea-egg neiglibours, 
tally study one of the spines Ave shall find that it since they devour large quantities of oysters and 
is hollowra out or is concave at its base. Cle.arly other molluscs. Our sea-egg possesses a heart for 
then, the spines are meant to articulate by means circulating its blood, in the form of a simple tube ; 
of these hollowed or cup-shaped bases with the and although no distinct breathing-organs are 

rounded knobs on the outside of the shell, and develojped, naturalists believe that the blood may 

in each case a true ball-and-socket Joint is thus be purified by being circulated through a delicate 
formed. The spmes are thus intended to be membrane which is named the ‘mesentery,’ and 
moved, and they are not only firmly attached by a which serves to suspend and support the digestive 
ligament or band of fibres to the surfaces of their organs to the wall of the shell. The fact that this 
tubercles, but appear to be moved by speci.al membrane is richly provided with the delicate 
mnscles, which form a thin investing layer on the vihratilc filaments known as ‘ cilia,’ and that it is 
•outer surface of the shell. The spines undoubt- ] bathed in the sea-Avator—necessarily containing 
edly serve as organs of defence, hut in some species : oxygen—and Avhich is admitted within the shell, 
they are employed as boring-organs to scoop out would seem to favour the idea that it constitutes 

holes in the sand or sliallow beds in rocks, in the breathing-organ of these animals, 

which their possessors lie snugly ensconced. Tlie sea-egg is not destitute of means for ohtain- 

The outer eutface of the shell also bears certain ing some degree of knowledge regarding its sur- 
very peculiar appendages, known as ‘ Pedicellariao.’ roundings ; and it obtains its quantum of infor- 
These little oi^anisms also occur on the outer mation through the s-ame channel by which ni.an 
surface of Star-fishes and other members of the is brought into relation Avith the world in wliich 
eea-e^a class; but regarding their exact nature i ho lives—namely the nervous system. 'The sea- 
«nd functions, zoologists are still in doubt. The | urchin posse-^scs no structure corresponding to a 
form of one of these pedieellarians may 1>e best' bruin—indeed in all animals of its nature, the 


imagined ny ngunng to one s sell a small or ' nervous system exists in a comparatively low atiu 
minute stalk attach^ to the .shell, .and bearing ' unspecialised condition. tVe do not find, in other 
at its free extremity two or three little jaws, { woi'ds, that development and concentration of the 
which move actively upon one another, Avith a' parts of the nervous system seen in the highest 
quick snapping motion. These little jaws can be ' groups of animals, and which enables these latter 
seen to seize particles of foo<l, and there is no ■ to form definite ideas regarding their surroundings 
doubt whatever that they possess a life and vitality and respecting the w'orld at large. A cord of 
independently of the sea-egg or other organism nerA'ous matter surrounds the gullet of the sea- 
upon which they reside ; since their movements egg, and from this central portion five great nerves 
are seen to continue after the death of the animal are given off; one nerve-trunk passing along the 
which affords them lodgment. Some naturalists inner surface of each of the perforated double rows 
have regarded them as‘peculiarly modified spinesof plates of the shell, to terminate at the upper 
but the reasons or grounds for this belief are pole of the body. The only organs of sense 
anything but clear, since it is difficult to imagine developed in the sea-eggs appear to consist of five 
any reasonable explanation of the means whereby i little ‘eyes’ of rudimentary nature, each consisting 
a spine could acquire an active living and iudepen-j of a little spot of colouring matter and a lens, 
dent nature. By good authorities, who have not i These eyes are situated on five special plates of 
ventured to theorise so boldly, the pedicellariaj | the shell, developed at the upper pole or extremity 
have been regarded as parasites of some kind or ! of that structure. We thus remark that the puts 
•other *, and they may also possibly represent j of the nervous system, along with other poirions 
stages in the as yet unknoAvn development of i of the sea-egg’s structure, are developed in a 
some organisniR. Wliilst, assuming them to be kind of five-inemlierod symmetry—if we may so 
fully-grown beings, their function, as they exist ■ express it. And it i.s a singular fact that not only 
on tbe shell of our sea^egg, has been supposed [ throughout the sea-i^g’s class do wc find the nnm- 
to he that of seizing particles of food, and of I her live to represent the typical arrangement of 
■xemoviiig waste or effete matters. parts and organs—as is well exemplified in the 
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five rays of the common star>fish—bat we also dis¬ 
cover that this number is one exceedingly common 
in the symmetry of flowers. This fact apparently 
struck an (dd writer—Sir Thomas Browne—*® 
being a curious and noteworthy feature of the 
Star-fishes and their allies, since we find him 
inquiring ‘Why, among Sea-stars, Nature chiefly 
delighteth in five points ? ’—although to this sug¬ 
gestive query, the learned aud eccentric author of 
the Religio Medici gives no exact or satisfactory 
repiv. 

The movements of our sea-egg arc effected by 
means of an apparatus, which forms one of the 
most noteworthy parts of its structure. If a star¬ 
fish be dropped into a rock-pool, it may be 
seen to glide slowly but easily over the bottom 
of the miniature sea in which we have placed it. 
When we examine the lower surface of this 
aT.imal’s body, we at once perceive the means 
whereby its movements are performed ; for exist¬ 
ing in hundreds, in the deep (groove which runs 
along the under surface of each ray, we. see the 
little tube-feet or amkalacra, each consisting of a 
little muscular tube, terminated in a sucker-like 
tip. By means of an apparatus of essentially 
similar kind, the sea-egg is enabled to crawl slowly 
over the floor of the sea. ITie tube-feet exist¬ 
ing to the number of many hundreds in the sea- 
ogg, are protruded, as has already been remarked, 
through the boles existing in each of the five 
double rows of perforated plates of the shelL The 
mccliauism of their protrusion depends on the 
presence of a special system of vessels, known as 
the ‘ambulacral’ vessels, which carrj' water to the 
little feet, for the purpose of their inflation and 
distension. 

Tims on the upper surface of the shell we find 
a single large plate perforated with holes like the 
lid of a nepper-box. This plate opens into a long 
tnbe called the ‘sand-canal*—a name which is 
decidedly a misnomer, since the function of the 
])late resembling tlie pepper-bo.v lid is to allow 
water to enter this tube, but at the same time to 
exclude particles of sand and like matters. The 
sand-canm terminates in a circular vessel, which, 
like the nerve-cord, surrounds the gullet; and from 
this central ring a great vessel, like a main water- 
pipe, runs up each of the five rows of perforated 
]>lates in company with the nerve-cord. At the 
base of each little tnbe-foot is a little muscular sac 
or bag, and into these sacs the water admitted by 
tbo sand-canal ultimately passes. When there¬ 
fore the seoregg wislios to distend its feet for the 
jiurposc of protruding them through the shell- 
pores, and of thus walking by apjdying their 
sncker-like tips to fixed objects, the water in the 
little sacs is forced into the feet, which are tlms 
distended. Whilst conversely, when the feet are 
to be withdrawn, the water is forced back, by tlie 
contraction of the feet into the sacs, or may be 
allowed to escape from the perforated tips of the 
feet, so as to admit of a fresh supply being brought 
in from the interior. 

Tlie development of the sea-egg may be briefly 
glanced at by way of conclusion, along with a few 
points in its economic history. The animal, solid 
as it appears in its adult state, is developed from 
a small egg, which gives origin to a little body, 
usually named the ‘ larva,’ but which, from its re¬ 
semblance in form to a painter’s easel, ha.s received 
the name of Pluteus. This little body does not in 


the least resemble the sea-egg; possesses a meotJi 
and di^tive system of its own, and swims fi»Ay 
through the sea. Sooner or later, however, A 
second body begins to be formed within and at tile 
expense of this Pluteus-Iarva; whilst as develt^ 
ment proceeds and ends, the sea-egg appears as the 
result of tills secondary development, and the now 
useless remainder of the first-formed being is cast 
off and simply perishes. Thus the development 
of the sea-egg is by no means the least curious part 
of the animal’s history, aud presents a singular 
resemblance to the production of the Star-fishes 
and their neighbours. 

The mero mention of the economic or rather 
gastronomic relations of the sea-eggs may appro¬ 
priately form a conclnding remark to onr gossip¬ 
ing remarks concerning-these animals. With our 
British prejudices in favour of eating only what 
our forefathers were accustomed to consider whole¬ 
some, it is not likely that the sea-eggs will appeal 
with success to be included as culiuary dainties. 
Yet on the continent these animals are much 
esteemed os articles of dietary and even of luxury. 
The Corsicans and Algerians eat one species, whilst 
the Neapolitans relish another kind; and in classic 
times, when variety rather than quantity or quality 
was the chief feature of high-class entertainments, 
the Echini were esteemed morsels at the tables of 
the Greeks and Romans. Here then is an oppor¬ 
tunity for another Soyer to tempt the modem 
cultivated appetite with a new and wholesome 
dish. Considering that crabs and lobsters are so 
highly esteemed, the sea-eggs hut wait a suitable 
introduction to become, it may he, the favourite 
tit-bits of future generations. 

A wise philosopher—the great Newton himself 
—remarked concerning the limitation of our know¬ 
ledge, that we were but as children, picking up at 
mo.st a few .stray grains of sand on the sea-shore, 
whilst aronnd us lies the great region of the un¬ 
known. Our present study may not inaptly be 
related to Newton’s comparison, since it serves to 
shew that even the brief aud imperfect history of 
a stray shell picked up on the sea-beach may teem 
with features so curious and with problems so 
deep, that the furthest science may be unequal to 
the explanation of the one or the elucidation of 
the other. AVliilst the subject no less powerfully 
pleads for the wider extension of the knowledge 
of this world and its living tenants—knowledge 
which in every aspect reveals things which are not 
only wondrously grand, but also ‘ Mr to see.’ 

THE TWELFTH RIG. 

IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER V.—THE WOBKINO OF THE CHABK. 

The theatre was crowded with an assemblage of 
fashion and beauty, and many were the glwces 
directed towards' the boxes, aud numerous the 
comments of those who came to see rather thou 
to hear, on the beauties who shone there like so 
many stars striving to outsparkle each other. 

Ill one of the side-boxes Eliza was seated with 
her husband. Passionately fond of mnsic, the 
seemed to have forgotten her sorrows, till, on 
taming to Charles to make some observation, she 
perceived that some young men, ai^uaintanoes of 
his, had entered and were conversing with him. 
One of them was directing hia attention to a 
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porticnlrvr box. Following their eyes, she observed 
a young lady, aU in fleecy white and pale blue, 
with pearls glimmering in her dark hair. A most 
radiant beauty, her eyes sparkling with extra¬ 
ordinary brillmncy, and seeming to far outshine 
the lustre of the diamonds that gleamed around ; 
the rich damask of her cheek putting to shame the 
roses she held in her hand. Several gentlemen 
stood around her, attentive to every word and 
look, each striving to win her special regard. She 
appeared in buoyant spirits, and conversed with 
g^t animation, smiling often with singular sweet¬ 
ness. But her smiles, though so bewitching, were 
distributed carelessly, and she ne^er distinguished 
any one of those about her above the rest. 

Eliza, struck with admiration, gazed at her 
earnest^. The young lady looked in that direc¬ 
tion. Tlieir eyes met. A thrill passed through 
Eliza’s frame, t All at once the gay assemblage 
seemed to vanish from her eight, the lights burned 
dim and lurid, and the air grew heavy as if with 
death. The voices of the singers retreated far 
away. She heard the murmur of mountain rivu¬ 
lets, and the soughing of the wind over a wide 
space. Before her eyes uprose a lonely field, with 
the moonbeams shimmering over its dark ridges. 
She saw herself, and fronting her a shadoivy white 
face and form, like the dim reflection in a stream, 
of a human figure. Then, mingling with the 
^stant music, the words ‘ Doomed, doomed! ’ smote 
on her ears like a wailing cry of agony, or the 
scornful laugh of a mocking fiend. 

With this scene before her, with the.se words 
ringing around her, she sat on, as if in a dream. 
Had she looked towards her husband, she would 
have seen a dark cloud on his forehead and a 
moody look in his eye. Could she have seen into 
his mind, it would have troubled her more. 

‘ How lovely! ’ he thought. ‘ Wliat grace, what 
ease and animation ! And she might have been | 
my wife. What a fool I was! Eliza is metty 
enough still, but compared to her’—he turned, that 
he might make the comparison, but she was un¬ 
conscious of it. ‘ Ah ! mere country prettiness, 
which loses half its charm out of its place. Viva¬ 
city was her attraction, .and that gone, w'hat has 
she ? She looks now as if she did not know what 
was going on around her. And for her I gave up 
the l^auty that brings all Paris to its feet, lost 
a lumdsome foriune, alienated n»y family, and 
endangered my prospects from them. Yet that 
is not the worst I see now that my marriage 
with Eliza was a mistake in cveiy way. I was 
mad to throw away niy prospects and happiness 
thus; to forsake her whom I re.ally loved, and 
who loved me—then at least Blind fool that 1 
was!’ 

There was a stir in that box toward.s which so 
many glances were directed. The young lady had 
risen, and pale as death, leaning heavily on the 
arm of a middle-aged lady, prepared to leave the 
theatre. ‘ She is fainting ; the heat is too much 
for her,’ was whispered around. A dozen gentle¬ 
men sprang forward to wrap her in her mantle 
ai^ call her carriage; she manked them with a 
frunt sweet smile, but uttered no word. When 
the canine had driven away and all were out 
of sight, she cast herself sobbing on lier com¬ 
panion’s breast, and trembled from head to foot. 

* Oh, do not bring me to these scenes any more! ’ 

' ahe cried; ‘ I cannot beat it; indeed 1 cannot; 


they are torture to me. I know you meant it 
kindly, dear friend—^thought to rouse and cheer 
me; but it will not do; I cannot be gay like 
others while my heart is breaking. Oh, take me 
far away to some quiet spot, where I may pass 
the short time that remains to me in peace and 
seclusion!’ 

‘ Darling, we shall leave Paris to-morrow, if you 
really wish iV returned the middle-aged laJiy; 
and her tone betrayed alarm, as if she feared for 
the result of so much emotion. 

‘Eliza!’ said Cliarles, somewhat roughly; ‘don’t 
you see all is over and everybody is going away ? 
Are you dreaming ?’ 

she sliirted and looked np with a bewildered 
air; then ahe saw bow dark his brow was, and 
the cause puzzled her. 

All that night Eliza lay awake tossing feverishly; 
she made an effort to di^el the thoughts .that dis¬ 
tracted lier and compose herself to sleep; but when 
she closed her eyes, faces seemed to press close up 
to hers, familiar faces, that she used to see every 
day. It was useless to think of sleep, and she lay 
watching wearily tUl dawn. 

In the morning, Eliza was so feverish and ill 
that she felt unable to rise. A doctor was sent 
for. Before he arrived, she had become deliri¬ 
ous, and raved pitifully about her old home 
and her father. Another name too was often on 
her lips. The doctor, %vho was an Englishman, as 
he stood by her bedside, supposed it might be that 
of her husband. ‘ Will! Will!’ she repeated over 
and over, sometimes in tender loving accents, 
then in tones of wild despair. When the physi¬ 
cian took her hand she seemed to become con¬ 
scious of who he was and of her own illneiis. 

‘ I shall die,’ she said in a sad quiet tone. ‘ I 
know I shall. There’s no use in your coming to¬ 
me. Yon may be the greatest doctor in Europe, 
but .all your skill won’t save me. I am doomed, 
doomed!' 

lie thought her still raving, in spite of her calm 
tone: but in reality she wa.s not so now. Her 
youth and beauty, joined to her piteous look and 
tones, moved him. .Some of her wanderings 
seemed to shew that she had once been accustomed 
to a sphere of life far beneath that in which he 
found her. He thought some sorrow or trouble 
weighed on her mind, .and tried to discover if such 
were the case. But in answer to his kind question¬ 
ing she only shook her head or moaned feebly. 

On leaving his patient, the doctor sought 
Orofton. He found him lounging, with a very 
gloomy brow, over a late breakfast. 

‘ I have seen Mrs Groflon,’ he said. ‘ I do not 
apprehend any danger at present It is a touch of 
fever, which will pass. But I wish to mention that 
change of air and scene are absolutely necessaiy for 
her. I was told by her maid that she bos been in 
the habit of remaining very much within doora of 
late, and that she has been depressed in spirits.’ 

‘ Slic need not have remained mthin doors if 
she did not choose,’ retumed Charles coldly; ‘ and 
if she was depressed, it was totally without cause.’ 

The other looked at him. It was a strange tone 
for the husband of one so young and beautiful; and 
not long wedded, as he had been given to under¬ 
stand. 

‘ Well,’ he replied after a pause, ‘ I recommend 
that she should be removed to a quiet country 
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place as soon as possible—to-morrow, if sbe is able 
to bear the journey.’ 

‘As you say so, of course it shall be done. My 
own arrangements do not permit of my leaving 
Paris at present, but that need make no difference ; 
Mrs Crofton can go accompanied by her maid.’ 

Again the doctor looked at him, the tone was so 
indifferent, as if ho wished to dispose of the matter 
at once, and be troubled no more. Merely^ men¬ 
tioning the place he thought most suitable for his 
patient, a quiet little town in the south of France, 
he bowed coldly, and withdrew. 

Charles rose and sauntered to the mantel-piece. 
‘ She acts the fine lady well,’ he muttered to him¬ 
self. ‘ Ill and out of spirits! She has no cause to 
be so. As much as I lost she has gained. Yet she 
acts and speaks sometimes as if she had mode a 
sacrifice for me. I could almost fancy tliat she 
regrets that clodhopping fellow. It is a pity, after 
all, she was so ready to jilt him. She can’t expect 
that I will coop myself up in a wretched dreary 
place. We are not so very devoted now, either of 
us, that we require no other company than tliat of 
the other,’ 

In the evening Eliza was better; the feverish¬ 
ness had passed, and it was thought she would be 
able to leave next day; so Charles went to her 
rocm to inform her of the doctor’s coiniiiand, and 
the fact that the journey was to be made without 
him. 

‘ I have arranged to remain hero yet, and can’t 
alter my plans,' he said. ‘ But my presence could 
do you no good; and when you are better you can 
join me ; that is, if you wish to do so.’ 

J/ she wished to do so! He would not then 
care if she did not join him! His words and 
manner implied that she had become a burden to 
him, which he would wilBugly cast off, were it 
possible; since it was not possible, absent himself 
from her as much ns he could. She turned, sigh¬ 
ing, away; and Charles left tlie room without 
another word, without a kiss. 

It had come now that he was actually estranged 
from her! He could let her go from him alone, 
ill as she was, and in a foreign land, the land he 
had brought her to ! It was not with any wild 
passionate pang, such as she would have felt had 
Si t loved mm, that she thought this ; but a dead 
CO. I weight pressed on her heart, and a sense of 
utter desolation came over her. 

‘ Alone, alone!’ she murmured. ‘ Father, lover, 
friend.s, home—I abandoned them all, and for 
what?—^for what ?’ 

CHAPTER VI.—THE CHARM DISSOLVED. 

Next day Eliza set out, accompanied only by her 
maid. No one, to see her, would have fancied she 
was not yet one year a wife. 

In the sweet quiet spot to which she went her 
illness passed away; but she was we.aker than 
before, and her health precarious. Her spirits 
too sank daily, and the rich glow of her cheek, 
dimmer during the last few months tlian it msed 
to be, faded more and more. The sparkling smile 
of other days, or the discontented pout which had 
always betrayed any little ‘ temper,’never dwelt on 
her lips now. A softened subdued shade settled 
on her countenance. In her sadness and loneliness, 
forsaken by him to whom she would still have 
clung even when love was gone, she ttirned, in her 


sorrow, to thoughts which had never occupied her 
before, to_ religion, the one source of consolatioa 
that remains to the disappointed and unfortunate; 
fortunate if they can embrace it, and find peace 
and full satisfaction somewhere at last. 

In a peaceful nook, embosomed among a grove 
of beech-trees, there was a lonely little chapeL 
Thither Eliza went every evening, and kneeung 
among the few quiet worshippers, lifted her eyes 
to the sculptured form above the altar, whose mild 
angelic face and outstretched arms seemed to 
speak of pity and sympathy with human woe. 

One evening she lingered till dusk began to 
gather in the quaint old place. It was now again 
the eve of All-Hallows, and her thoughts reverted 
to the past and all that had happened during one 
short year. Looking up at last, she found that the 
others had gone and she was alone. The pale 
spectral rays of a rising moon, broken and inter¬ 
cepted by the fluttering trees without, stole in at 
the windows and crept with a kind of stealthy 
motion across the floor. The silence was tomb¬ 
like. It smote on Eliza’s heart. Part of the chapel, 
where the moonbeams did not pierce, was veUed 
in gloom, and iu the darkness the draperies about 
the altar scenie<l to stir and lake strange form. 
Indistinct masses, which looked as if they might 
at any moment become endowed with animation^ 
filled the comers. Eliza could almost fancy that 
the dim dead who slept in the vaults beneath 
were rising round her. She turned to leave the 
place, and then perceived that she was mt alone. 

A female figure knelt at a little distance, the 
face buried in the hands. As Eliza moved down 
the aisle it rose slowly and turned round. With 
a low shuddering cry she sprang back, and 
almost sank to the ground. She gasped for breath. 
She tried to speak, but for some moments in vain. 
At last, in a loud cry, her voice broke forth : ‘ In 
the name of the blessed God and by this holy 
sign!’ (crossing herself rapidly), ‘speak! Who and 
what are you, that twice before have crossed my 
path ? In the lonely field ; iu the crowded theatre, 
suddeidy changing from an aspect of light and 
beauty to a ghastly corpae-like image; and now 
again! ’ 

The figure approached a few steps, the lips 
moved, but no sound came. Eliza ^ank back 
to the wall, pressing against it as if she would 
force herself through the stone. A low sigh 
sounded, a faint tremulous voice spoke: ‘ Twice 
before have you started up to bewilder and affright 
me : in the lonely field, when the night-wind waa 
sighing; in the gay assemblage; and here again, the 
tliird time. Who and what are you, let me ask V 

Eliza rose. ‘One who is lonely and unliappy,* 
she answered ; ‘ who, having deserted others, is 
herself left alone now. If you would know my 
name, it is Eliza Crofton.’ 

There was a pause, then in low, awestruck 
tones, the last word was repeated; ‘ Crofton! And 
I am Ellen Courtne}'.’ 

‘ And we meet thus, for the first time knowing 
each other, though I have often heard your name, 
and you mine! Did you too, then, go to the 
'Twelfth Rig last Hallow-eve night V 

‘ Listen, and I will tell you. He did not come 
home that evening—he, I mean, who is now your 
husband. There was company at the house, and 
he was expected. 'There was dancing and music, 
but I could not join in it. I stole away to my 
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own room, and afterwards wandered out into the would have broke, and I shouM have died all the 
lielda. I had heard of the charm of the Twelfth same. You have my forgiveness folly and entirely 
Rig, but it was not with any settled intention of —and he has too. Do not fret yourself for the 
trying it that I went out. When I got to the field, lover you forsook. His wound is healed. He has 
overcome with sorrow and weariness, for I had found happiness with one who long loved him in 
walked a long distance, I sank down; and thinking secret, This was the appointed day for his mar- 
that nothing stirred in that lonely spot but the riage with your cousin, Mary Conlan.’ 
night-wind, gave loose to the grief and despair Eliza started, and the blood rushed to her face, 
that filled my heart When at last I rose up, I He then had forgotten her ; and the thought sent 
saw a figUM wrapped in a cloak stmiding motion- a bitter pang through her heart; yet she thanked 
Kss in 3ie centre of one of the ridges, pale, with heaven that it was so. 

wild eyes, and black dishevelled hair. As I gazed, ‘ Part of the weight is lifted from my soul,’ she 
it uttered a dreadful scream, and turning, fled. said. ‘And I have your forgiveness too. Lay 
I had heard stories of the bafishee, and 1 thought your hand on my head, and say again that you 
this mnst be 'it, or some spirit of doom, that had forgive me, and breathe a blessing on me.’ 
appeared to warn me of my approaching death. The shadowy white hand was raised. It lay like 
I believe I sank down again on tne ground. My a spotless lily, emblem of heaven’s pity and foigive- 


senses seemed to leave me. I know not what 1 
did, but I he^ a voice crying “Doomed, doomed!” 
and I think it was myself that uttered the words.’ 

‘I heard it,’ said Eliza. ‘It pursued me as I 
fled, repeated, I suppose, by the mountain echoes. 
All! how it has haunted me. I tried to crush 
hack the thought; but it was there still, though I 
wouldn’t face it, and I felt in my heart that my 


ness, on the dark bowed head. 

‘I forgive you from my heart. If my earnest 
wishes can make you liappv, be so.—Now I must 
go.’ She rose, but totteiecl as she attempted to 
walk. 

‘ You arc weak,’ exclaimed Eliza. ‘ Let me go 
with you.’ 

‘ No, no; there is no need. I have not far to 


days were numbered. Has the clearing up come | go.’ 

too late t I have suffered so much, I scarcely feel i ‘ But still, let me walk with yon, and lean on 


fit for life now.' 

‘It comes too late for me. Though it was no 
spirit that stood in the midst of the Twelfth Rig, 
the charm wOl work still I was ill after that night. 


me. I shall think yoti cannot bear my presence 
near you, if you refuse.’ 

‘ Be it so then.’ 

They left the chapel together. Not a word was 


ve^ ill, else we might have met before you left, | spoken as they walked slowly on till Ellen paused 
and recognised each other. Then came the shock j before the gate of a vilho. 

that tore up by the roots the last hopes that lin- ‘ Good-bye, Eliz-i. We .sliall never meet again 
gered in my heart. You know to what I allude. I ■ on earth. This third meeting, in which each first 
may speak of it now with cahnnes.s, standing as I | knows the other, i.s the last Even if 1 lived, we 
do on the brink of the grave.—Why do you look could not be friends, our paths should lie far 
so shocked ? Have you never heard that Ellen I asunder; though 3 'our words, and still more your 
Courtney was dying—^ying of a broken heart I ’ ! look.®, tell me how it is with j-oii, that we are sisters 

‘No, no! I never heanl it, never dreamt of it , in disappointment and misfortune. But there'— 


so shocked ? Have you never heard that Ellen I 
Courtney was dying—^j'ing of a broken heart I ’ ! 

‘ No, no! I never heanl it, never dreamt of it , 
O heaven ! ’—wringing her hand.s, and rai.sing | 
them above her head, with a despairing gesture— I 
‘then I am a murderess I The punishment has ! 
descended in full force now. A curse could not | 
but attend my marriage. Did not friend.s warn me ' 
again and again 7 and yet I persUtefl—persisted, | 
though faith hod to be broken on both sides, a 
heart cast aside, and trampled on. It was an 
unholy marriage, and the blessing of heaven could 


slie lifted her eyes, calm and serene, to the sky, 
where the moon, now fully risen, gleamed fair and 
radiant—‘ there we may meet and be friends for 
ever. Farewell, Eliza.’ 

Overcome with emotion, Eliza ca-st herself, weep¬ 
ing, on the other’s breast. For a few moments 
they iningletl their tears together. ‘Farewell, 
Eliza;’ ‘Farewell, Ellen.’ A faint breeze swept 
through the beechen wood. It came wandering 


not sanctify it. It was that which made my by them, and seemed to murmur in unknown 
husband cease to love me, shrivelled up my own tongue some sentence or benediction over their 
heart, and made everything become valueless in heads. 

my eyes. I was content to suffer myself ; it was Tliere was .silence. Eliza felt her companion 
only reaping what I had sowed. But that you lean heavily on her. She grew alarmed. At lost 
should suffer—suffer and die ; yon, who never in- she said : ‘ It is not well for you to linger in the 
jured any one, who must be gentle and good as an night-air. Will 3 'oii not go into the house now 7 ’ 
angel But oh!’she pursued, dropping on her knees, Ellen replied not. Heavier and heavier she 
and raising her dark eyes pleadingly, as sinner leant, with a helpless weight that almost over¬ 


might to saint, ‘ remove the curse before you die 
—if heaven so wills—before I die, as perhaps I 


lowered the 


Eliza raised the drooping 


—u heaven so wius—neicre 1 aie, as pernaps 1 head. A white, white face, a dim fast-glazing eye, 
shall, and give me back my husband’s love, the met her gaze. It was the dead that lay on her 
only thing that remains to me now.’ The last bosom. 

words were uttered in a piteous moan. That night Eliza was very ill, so ill that a 

‘ Do not speak so wildly,’ entreated Ellen, telegram was despatched in haste to her husband 
sitting down on one of the seats, and raising her to come at once, if ho wished to see her alive. He 
hand (Eliza marked its tran.sparency) to her damp arrived next day, but only in time to gaze on a 
while forehead. ‘ You are not so much to blame, sweet marble face, that changed not even in the 


Life and happiness could never have been mine, 
even had you not intervened. If he ceased to love 
me, as he must have done soon, for he never loved 


E rescncc of the dread remorse that then awoke in 
is heart, and to clasp in his arms a fair but lifeless 
child, whose tender eyes Inwl never opened on this 


me truly, I could not have borne it. My heart j world’s light—whose only baptism was tears. 
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A few days after Hallow-eve, Daly received a 
black-sealed letter. It was that which Eliza had 
written to him, but never sent. 

So they both slept The remains of Ellen 
Courtney were conveyed to her own land; and on 
a dark November morning, when all nature seemed 
in mourning for the young and beautiful tlmt had 
passed with the summer flowers, she was laid w'ith 
her kindred, amidst streaming eyes and voices that 
blessed her name— 

Poor victun of love and changeless faith. 

But Eliza lay in a foreign soil, where the myrtle 
waved above her head, instead of her own moun¬ 
tain-ash—an exile even in death, from friends and 
home. 


LIFE IN ST KILDA- 

CONCIiUDIjrd PAPEa 

On the 16th August I ascended the hill called 
Connaghar, where all the men had gone to catch 
and the women to carry home fulmars, leaving the 
village deserted. The weather was very warm, and 
although I carried my coat over my arm, I was 
fain to stop on my way up and cool myself in the 
light sea-breeze. About half-way up I saw my old 
friend Tormad, with his ruddy face and laige white 
beard, seated on the edge of tlie cliff, with his 
attention fixed on the rope he held in his hands. 
‘ Who is below V I a.sked as I sat down beside him. 
‘ Neil,’ he answered. ‘-Is he far down ?’ ‘ Far— 
far,’ he replied. Neil’s voice could be heard calling 
from the abyss. In a little a crash sounds from 
below, Tormad looks anxious, and with craning 
head listens \vith deep attention ; whilst two girls 
who had joined us, step with their bare feet to the 
very verge of the precipice and peer below. One of 
them, who has a light graceful figure, looks very 
picturesque as she stands poised on that stupendous 
cliff. She has a Turkey-red handkerchief on her 
head, and wears a coarse blue gown of a quaint 
shape, girdled at the waist, and only reaching to 
her knees. Her limbs are muscular and browned 
with the sun. She is engaged to Neil, and'natu¬ 
rally feels anxious on his account. A shower of 
large stones had fallen, any one of which would 
have knocked his brains out had it chanced to hit; 
but fortunately a projecting crag above his head 
saves him. Tormad shifts his position to where 
he thinks the rock is less frangible. I leave him, 
and climb to where the cliffs form a lofty head or 
promontory which commands a view of the face of 
Connaghar. This hill rises one thousand two hun- 
•dred and twenty feet above the sea, and is a preci¬ 
pice almost to the summit The bottom of this 
tremendous cliff had been cleared of fulmars the 
previous day by men who had ascended from 
boats. Now the work had to be done from above. 

It is a dreadful trade. A sound like the 
crack of a musket is occasionally heai-d, and 
one sees a huge stone hound and rattle with 
great leaps into the sea below. Parties of two or 
three men, l.-wlen with birds on their shoulders, 
are seen climbing by steep and perilous paths to 


die summit From the spot where I lie baskn^ 
in the sun, a path leads downwards to a ate^ 
grassy brae bounded by a cliff. This is considered 
a safe road for women, and a number of them go 
by it to where the men. can bring them fulmars. 
Some of the girls can carry about two hundred 
pounds’ weight, and seem rather proud of their 
strength; but as they toil up the dangerous path 
to where I recline, I hear them breathing heavOy 
and in apparent distress; but in a few minutes 
they are alt right again. 

In the intervals of work a number of them 
sit around me and offer me a share of their oat¬ 
cakes and cheese, and hand me the little tub 
covered with raw sheepskin in which they carry 
milk: ‘Drink, drink ! you have taken none ! ’ A 
number of the men also come up the path with 
coils of ropes and bundles of inflated gannets* 
craws on their backs. They are all barefooted 
and stripped to their underclothing. A pile of 
fulmars has been collected beside us, and the men 
whilst they rest economise time by extracting the 
oil. The receptacle for holding the oil is the 
stomach of a solan-goose, which is held open by one 
man, while another takes a fulmar, and squeez¬ 
ing the body, forces the oil in a stream from its 
gaping bill. When tlie fulmars and oil are 
carried home they are equally divided. The 
birds arc plucked, and the feathers are sold to the' 
factor for six shillings a St Kilda stone of twenty- 
four pounds. The flesh is pickled and used as 
food in winter and spring. The oil is sold to the 
factor for one shilling a St Kilda pint, which 
is equal to about five English pints. Over 
nine hundred St Kilda pints were exported in 
1875. I ought to mention that it is the young . 
fulmars that are caught in autumn. No art is 
required to capture them, as they are unable to fly; 
but they offer all the resistance in their power 
by spitting their oil in the faces of the men. The 
oil has a disagreeable odour. The old fulmars are 
c.aught in summer when hatching; a noose tied 
to the end of a rod being slipped over their heads. 
About the end of August all the fulmars leave St 
Kilda and take the young to sea for their educa¬ 
tion. They are absent for about two months and a 
half, and return lean and worthless. 

On the Ist of September I began to be slightly 
alarmed that I might be detaineil on the island 
until the succeeding summer. No vessel had 
called since my arrival on the 21st of June. My 
stock of provisions had become exhausted, and I 
had to give up tea and coffee, and subsequently 
bread. The people began to pluck up their little 
crops, neither sickle nor scythe being used. The 
oatmeal supplied by the factor being done, the 
islanders had to depend on the grain grown on 
the island. The oats are thrashed with a fldl; 
are scorclied in a pot or in a straw basket con¬ 
taining hot stones, previous to being ground. The 
grain is then ground with hand-nulla by Ihe 
women, who work like furies. 

On the 7th the new boat went to Stack Lee for 
goiu/an or young solan-geese, and returned in the 
evening with a few—about forty to each man. 
As at the Bass and other fowling stations, so 
also here are the gougon killed by blows on 
the head with a sticK. The flesh of the gougan 
is wild and fishy in flavour; but when baked is 
an article of food. Every morning when I went 
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up the village the usxial salutation included ex¬ 
pressions of fear that no ship would arrive. But 
my anxiety about the arrival of a ship was natu¬ 
rally less than theirs, for they were miming to 
receive further intelligence about the boat that 
was supposed to have been lost fourteen years ago. 

‘ Is my poor wife alive? Is my mother, my brother, 
my son, my father, living or dead ? Was my hus- 
bmid savei in some mysterious way, like Donald 
MacEonnon? Is he married again? Are all the 
women black in Africa ? ’ Such were the agitating 
questions that passed through the minds of the 
people, and often found expression. Every lime I 
went up the hill with my glass I would be ques¬ 
tioned by some one on my return whether any 
vessel was visible, and my answer that there was 
not, was shouted from one end of the village to 
the other. The poor people were straitened for 
oatmeal, which was anxiously expected from the 
factor. 

On the 5th of October in the evening, whilst T 
was sitting alone in a cloud of peat-smoke, gazing 
at nothing by the duU light of an iron lamp, my I 
door was suddenly thrown open, and a woman in a 
state of alarm bawled out that tliere were strangers 
in the glen. I suggested that they were probably 
shipwrecked sailors, whom it would not be right 
to leave in the glen all night, cold, hungry, and 
without shelter. This seemed to move tlie women; 
and it was arranged that five men anned with 
staves should go to the top of the hill that 
separates the village from the glen and shout. 
In an hour or two the five men returned wet to 
the skin, and reported that, although they had 
whistled and shouted loudly, they had got no 
reply, and that they were sure there must be a! 
mistake. But the woman still insi.'sted that there i 
were strangers in the glen. Next day a steamer! 
was seen bearing away from the island, and it ■ 
was no doubt her fog-whistle wliich had created | 
the alarm. j 

In October, when the nights were getting long, I 
spinning-wheels began to be busy in every house, i 
making the thread which the men afterwards wove ' 
into cloth; and I spent the evening in one or other I 
of the cottages, cliattlug with the people, and j 
endeavouring to imprcive my Gaelic, and penetrate 
into their unsophisticated minds. I tried to tell | 
them stories—such as lUiui JkarJ —in which they i 
seemed to feel a deep interest; the women some¬ 
times improving my grammar, and helping me 
out of any difficulty. They would also tell me 
sgmlachdan or talcs. 

On the 21 St October and for many days after¬ 
wards all the inhabitants went down tlio cliffs to 
pluck grass for their cattle. I saw the women 
lying on the narrow sloping ledges on the face of 
the rocks. A false step, and they would have 
fallen into the sea, hundreds of feet below, or 
been mangled on the projecting crags. About 
this, time 1 gave up alt hope of getting off the 
island until the following summer. My oatmeal 
wa.s done, and after that I was obliged to depend 
on the'-people for a sliare of theirs. But I never 
wanted, though I put niy.self on short allowance. 

On the 7 iih November a meeting was held in 
the church td-'^teturn thanks for the harvest. A 
sudden change oSpeurred in the weather: the sky 
became chaiged thick vapour, and there was 
a heavy fall of hail^^^oroi’^tiied by thunder and 
lightning. On the December 1 went to the 


top of the hills, and notwithstanding my light 
diet, felt remarkably well; but slipping when 
twenty yards from home, I sprained my ankle, 
and lay for some time in torture. I crawled 
into the house, and after a time succeeded in 
cooking my dinner. I slept none ; and next day 
my room was filled with sympathising male friends 
and ministering angels. Some brought me presents 
of potatoes and salt mutton, turf and fulmar-oil. 
On the 10th I held a levee, the whole people 
coming to sec me between fore and afternoon 
services. Tho men about this time began to 
weave the thread which the women had spun. 
Both sexes worked from dawn of day until aii 
hour or two after midnight. Their industry 
astonished me. I soon began to limp about in 
I the evening; and when the nights were dark I 
gut a live peat stuck on the end of a stick, to let 
me sec the road home. At this time I made a 
miniature ship and put a letter in the hold, in 
tlie hope that she might reach the mainland. I 
was anxious that my friends should know that 1 
was alive. Shortly afterwards I made a lantern 
out of a piece of copper that had come off a 
ship's bottom. A large limpet-shell filled with 
fulmar-oil served for a lamp inside. This lantern, 
a clumsy affair, was more admired than my 
skctelies. On the 12th of January, which is New- 
year’s-day in St Kilda, service was held in the 
church; and to celebrate the occtision, the minister 
preached a sermon. 

Oil the 17th the most remarkable event occurred 
that had ImppenoJ in St Kilda for many years. 
The people had just gone to church when, ha2jpcn- 
ing to look out at my door, I was startled to 
observe a boat in the bay. I had been nearly 
seven mouths on the island, and had never seen 
any ship or strange boat near it all that time, 
lloliinson Crusoe searrely felt more surprised 
wlien he saw the foot-print on the sand, than I did 
on be’ioldiug lhi.s .'qiparitiou. I ran to the shore, 
where there was a licavy sea rolling, and shouted 
to the people in the boat; but my voice was 
drowned by the roar of the waves. A woman who 
had followed me gave notice to the congrega¬ 
tion, and all poured out of the chureh. The St 
Kihlaus ran round the rocks to a spot where 
there seemed to be less surf, and waved on 
the boat to follow. I went with the others. 
When we arrived at tho })lace indicated, the 
islanders threw ropes from the low cliffs to the 
men in the boat; but the latter declined to be 
drawn up, the captain bawling ‘Mooch better dere,* 
pointing to the shore before the village, and putting 
about the boat All raa back ; but before we got 
to the shore the strange boat had run through the 
surf. Instantly all the men in her leaped into the 
sea and swam to the land, where they were grasped 
by the St Kildans. Jn a few minutes their boat 
wa.s knocked to pieces on the rocks. 

The strangers were invited into the minister’s 
liou-c and dry clothes given them. They proved 
to be the captain and eight of the crew of the 
Austrian ship Peti Dawovacki, eight hundred 
and eighty tons, which Iwl left Glasgow for New 
■VTork live days before. The vessel liad cncountereil 
had weather; her ballast had shifted, and she lay 
on her beam-ends about eight miles west of St 
Kilda. Seven men had remained in her, and no 
doubt perished. The ship was not to be seen next 
day. When the survivors had got their clothes 
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ehiftod, they were distributed amongst the sixteen 
families that compose the community, the minister 
keeping the captain, and eve^ two fairies taking 
charge of one man, and providing him with a bed 
and board and clean clothes, I myself saw one 
man (Tormacl Gillies) take a new jacket out of the 
box in which it had been carefully packed, and 
give it to the mate to wear during his stay, the 
young man having no ccat but an oilskin. The 
oatmeal being done, the islanders took the grain 
they had kept for seed and ground it to feed the 
shipwrecked men. The hospitable conduct of the 
St Kildans was all the more commendable when 
one considers that their guests were all foreigners. 
But long before the live weeks had elapsed during 
which the Austrians lived on the island, they had 
by their good behaviour removed the prejudice 
that had prevailed against them at first. They 
were polite and obliging to the women, and went 
from house to house to assist in grinding the 
grain. ’ * 

On the 28th .Tanuary 1877 the wind blew violently 
from the north-west with lieavy showers of sleet. 
Tt was the worst day 1 bad seen in St Eilda. The 
huge waves came rolling into the bay against the 
wind, which caught them as they fell on the shore 
and carried theiii off in spin-drift. Yet many of 
the women went to churcli barefoot. 

On the 29th the captain and sailors called on me 
and felt interested in seeing a canoe I liad hewn 
out of a log. They helped mo to rig her and to 
put the ballast right; but we bad to wait until the 
wind was favourable. We put two bottles in her 
hold containing letters, which we hoped would 
find their way to the mainland and be posted. 

This canoe carried a small sail, aial was despatched 
on the Dth of February, the rvind being in the north¬ 
west, and continuing so for some days. I thought 
she would reach Uist; but the Gulf Stream was 
stronger than I calculated on, and .she went to 
Poolewe in Koss-shire, where she w.is found lying 
on a sandbank on the 27lh by a Mr John Mac¬ 
kenzie, who posted the letters. Five days previous 
to the date when we launched the canoe, we sent 
olf a life-buoy belonging to the lost ship. I 
suggested that a bottle containing a letter should 
be lashed to it and a sinall sail put up. Tliis wa.s 
done ; but no one had much hope that this 
circular vessel would be of service. She was sent 
off on the 30th January, and strange to relate, 
drifted to Birsay iu Orkney, and wa.s forwarded to 
Lloyd’s agent in Stromness on the 8th February, 
having performed the passage in nine days. 
Daring my residence in St Kilda, several canes 
that the Gulf Stream had brouglit from some 
tropical clime were picked up by the men. One 
was hollow and several inches in diameter. The 
St Eildans split these canes and make them into 
reeds for their looms. 

On 17th February the Austrian skipper offered 
ten pounds for a passage to Harris in the new boat 
for himself and men. The St Kildans accepted the 
offer, and arranged to send seven of their own men 
to bring her back. They would not allow the 
Austrians to go alone, being afraid that they (the 
St Kildans) might bo left without a boat, and have 
110 means of getting seed-com and provisions 
They drew lota who were to go, and it was stipu¬ 
lated that I was to be one of them. All was settled 
except the weather. We were waiting for a pro¬ 
mising day, when, on the 22d, about seven in the 


moi^g, as I was lying iu bed and thinking of 
getting up to make my breakfast, I was atartlad 
by hearing the sound of a steam-whistle. I lay 
back again muttering: ‘ It was the wind; ’ when 
hark ! the whistle is repeated. I leaped up, lau 
to the door, and saw, sure enough, a steamer ui the 
bay! Huddling on my clothes, I tusked barefoot 
up the village, rattling at every door, and shouting j 
‘ Steamer—strangers ! ’ In a few iiunutes all the 1 
people were astir and hurrying to the shore. I had 
just time to throw the articles that lay handy into 
my trunk and to get on board the steamer’s boat, 
which I saw belonged to Her Majesty. Then I 
discovered that I had left my purse and other 
property in the house; but the sim was too great 
to allow me to land again. I got on board the 
steamer, which I found to be the Jacltal. ‘ How 
did you know we were here ? ’ I inquired of one 
of the officers who stood on the quarter-deck. 

‘ From the letter you wrote and put into the bottle 
lashed to the life-buoy.’ I ran to the side of the 
ship muttering to myself: ‘ There is a Providence 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will j’ 
and bawled to the St Kildans in the boat along¬ 
side ; ‘ It was the life-buoy brought this steamer 
here, you incredulous people;’ for they had smiled, 
although good-humouredly, at my efforts to send a 
letter home. A small supply of biscuits and oat¬ 
meal was given to them; and waving an adieu 
to my good St Kildan friends, we were speedily 
receding from the island. 

I found all the officers extremely friendly and 
agreeable, and here beg to return my hearty thanks. 

1 was made to feel quite at home. The ship¬ 
wrecked captain and I were accommodated in the 
cabin. The Austrian sailors were well taken care 
of forward, and seemed particularly delighted at 
again liaving as much touacco as they could usa 
We had been all smoking dried moss. 

The wind had risen and the sea become rough ; 
and if the Jackal had been half an hour later, 
she would have been obliged to return with her 
errand unexecuted; for it would have been inxpos- 
sible for a boat to approach the shore. We reacned 
Harris the same evening, and anchored in the 
Sound all night. But as this part of the journey 
has appeared in the newspapers, I need not 
repeat it. Suffice it that I arrived barefoot and 
penniless, but iu good bcalth and spirits, in 
Greenock on the 2Glh. Here my narrative ends. 

[Many of the facta related in the foregoing nar¬ 
rative were luiblished in various newspapers in 
the early part of the present year, and led to con¬ 
siderable discussion. Stormy seasons, as we have 
seen, may set in, and communication with the 
proprietor or his factor be rendered impossible; 
the mu.st anxious efforts to transmit provisions 
may be rendered abortive, and famine, if not 
actual starvation, be the result. Various hints for 
the melioration of the poor St Kildans have been 
thrown out, amongst others that those isolated 
beings should quit the island for good, and seek a 
new homo in the more civilised Hebrides or else¬ 
where. One thing is sufficiently obvious, if the 
people are to remain on the island, they should be 
taught to speak and write English. Tlieir adhe¬ 
rence to Gaelic condemns them to innumerable 
privations, above aU it excludes them from com¬ 
munication with the outer world, on whoso sym- 
nathy they are forced to rely. Half a centuiy ago. 
Dr John Macculloch lamented this exclusive use 
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of Gaelic; and we echo all he said on the subject 
We have no objection to Gaelic being made a 
philological stud}', but its continuance as a spoken 
language is in all respects to be regretted.—En.] 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE ANP ABT8. 

The ‘season’ is at its busiest: crowds of sight¬ 
seers are looking at the pictures in the Royal 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and in other 
resorts, and painting and sculpture are every¬ 
where talked about; while fine art rejoices in its 
annual holiday, and ‘art sales’ (which are too 
often artful) draw throngs of competing buyers. 
The debates in parliament on reform of our uni¬ 
versities have revived the education question; and 
sanguine talkers who believe that education can 
do everything, have had to be reminded once 
more that endowments however ample cannot 
create genius ; that our greatest achievements in 
science, art, or literature have been wrought by 
unendowed men, and that nature will not produce 
a larger proportion of highest quality brain even 
though schools be multiplied. Meanwhile the 
experiment for the promotion of scientific research 
initiated by government has advanced a stage, 
and the investigators recommended by the Council 
of the Royal Society have received grants of 
money from the Paymaster-general to enable them 
to carry on their work. As this experiment is 
to be continued for five years, we may reasonably 
expect that it will assist in resolving the endow¬ 
ment question. 

The cost of the expeditions sent out by this 
country in 1875 to observe the transit of Venus 
has been ascertained: it is forty thousand pounds;' 
the estimate was twenty thousand pounds. As | 
will he remembered, other nations engaged in the j 
work as well as ourselves; and we have it on j 
the authority of the Astronomer-royal that the 
total expenditure ‘may amount to two hundred 
thousand pounds.’ This is a large sum to pay 
for the endeavour to solve the problem of the 
earth’s distance from the sun ; hut the problem is 
one of essential importance in a.stronomical science, 
and there is reason to hope that when all the 
computations are completed the true answer will 
appear. Remembering as we do the ecli^we expe¬ 
ditions assisted by tbe Treasury and the Admiralty, 
and the expensive and abortive Arctic expedition, 
we agree with the learned functionary above 
referred to that ‘the government has been very 
liberal' 

By a method known to astronomers, observa¬ 
tions of the planet Mars can be made available for 
determining our distance from the sun. Sir George 
Airy speaks of this method as ‘ the best of all; ’ 
and. as Mars is this year in the most favourable 
position for these special observations, a private 
expedition is to he sent to St Helena or to Ascen¬ 
sion to make them. Tbe expense will be about 
five hundred pounds; and this is to be provided 


by gifts from scientific men, and Iqr a contribution 
from the Royal Astronomical Society. 

The formation of meteorites is a question which 
has long been disenssed by mineralogists and 
physicists. Professor Tschermak, after much study, 
has come to the conclusion that the active agent 
in the process is volcanic. He points out that the 
meteorites which fall to the earth are angular in 
form, that they have no concentric structure even 
in their interior, that their external crust,,is not 
an original characteristic, and thafr they are evi¬ 
dently fragmentary. Examination of the crust has 
shewn that during the later stages of flight, djs- 
rnption of the meteorite itself sometimes takes 
place; and it is a fact worth record, that raided 
by the appearance of the crust and peculiarity 
of shape, rrofessor Maskelyne once succeeded in 
reconstructing a meteorite &om fragments which 
had fallen miles apart. 

From much evidence of this cliarocter ^Professor 
Tschemiak has been confirmed in his views. He 
argues that ‘ the finding of hydrogen in meteoric 
iron is a proof that permanent gases and perhaps 
vapours, which are the great agents in transmitting 
volcanie energy, have played some part in the 
formation of meteorites; and although it may ever 
he impoR.sible to obtain direct evidence of the 
volcanic activity which is supposed to have hurled 
these mysterious masses of stone and metal into 
space, yet such eviilence as the violent gaseous up- 
lu'avals on the solar surface; tlie action of our 
terrestrial volcanoes ; and the stupendous eruptive 
phenomena of which the lunar craters tell the 
liistory, leml jiowerful support to any tlicory 
which assumes that meteorites owe their formation 
to volcanic agency.’ 

Professor Royd Dawkins in giving an account to 
the Manchester Geological Society of his visit to 
the crater of Ve.suvi us said ; ‘ A coating of yellow 
sulphur about three Indies thick covered the lip, 
.and beneath this the loose gray ashes gave out 
aqueous vapour at every pore, which deimsited on 
them in some places white powdery sulphate of 
lime, in others corniiioB salt, sal ammoniac, green 
chloride of copper, and specular iron . ore, which 
looked like liltle pieces of shattered mirrors 
scattered through their substance. It was obvious 
that here we had a striking proof of the mode in 
which water, in passing through heated rook, can 
carry minerals in solution and ultimately deposit 
them. 1 n these deposits we could easily recognise 
the mode in which the various metals were 
brought up from deep down in the earth’s crust, 
and deposited in holes and crannies in the rocks 
which are accessible to man as mineral veins.’ In 
this description we seem to have an approach 
towards an answer to tbe oft-repeated question— 
Where do metals come from? 

Further particulars, which will be regarded as 
surprising, have been publi8hed[ concerning tbe 
Pennsylvania oil-wells. Tbe Delameter well, 
sixteen hundred feet deep, sends forth gas at 
such a vehement pressure that a plummet-line 
weighing sixteen hundred pounds can be palled 
out of the bore-hole by hand. The ascending 
speed of the gas is seventeen hundred feet p« 
second ; the quantity amounts to one miUion cuoic 
feet per hour, or more than fourteen hundred tons 
a day; and the heating power is twenty-five per 
cent, greater than that of ^ood bituminous coal 
After this explanation, it is easy to und^sUmd 
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that the well, situated in a valley surrounded by 
mountains, famishes heat and light to the whole 
neighbourhood. From one of Its pipes, throe 
inches in diameter, a ilanie rushes, ‘the noise of 
which shakes the hills, and is heard at a distance 
of fifteen miles. For a distance of fifty feet around 
the earth is burnt; but farther of^ the vegetation 
is tropical, and enjoys a perpetual summer.' 

It is known to chemists that turpentine when 
/oxidised in a current of air in presence of water, 
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stances, l ho progress or the oxidation is an inter¬ 
esting study, and the solution produced is found to 
have great power as an antiseptic and disinfectant. 
White of egg, milk, and beer treated therewith 
are kept fresh for sometime. ‘From a series of 
experiments undertaken with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing to which constituents of the solution the anti¬ 
septic and disinfecting property is to be ascribed, 
the power was found to be distributed between the 
peroxide of hydrogen and camphoric acid; but the 
former of these is able to evolve large quantities 
of oxygen, which in this state is nascent, and of a 
poweri'ul oxidising nature.’ 

A curious case of glass-making is published in 
the Proceedings of the Newcastlc-on-Tyne Chemi¬ 
cal Society. A laige miiss of esparto grass was 
burnt by accident. Lumjis which might be called 
grass clinkers were found among the ashes ; and 
these on being properly treated in a kiln pro¬ 
duced glass which is described as ‘a very good 
sample of bottle-glass.’ From this it is easy to 
understand that hi past ages some great bonfire of 
vegetable mutter may have led to the discovery of 
glass. Farmers who are unfortunate enough to 
hiive their .stack-yards burned, might possibly find 
straw clinkers among the debris. This -would be 
•worth noting, for silica enters largely into the 
composition of all grasses and cereals. 

In South Russia, Hung.ary, parts of Italy, in 
Egypt, India, and other parts of the world where 
no coal is to be had, dilferent kinds of vegetable 
refuse are used as fuel for steam-engines. In a 
paper read at a meeting of the In.stilution of Civil 
Engineers a table is given of the heating value of 
the refuse as compared with coal. It has been 
found in Russia that a little more than four acres 
can be cultivated with the waste atraw of one acre, 
which when compared with the l-esults of steam- 
plough trials at Wolverhampton shews that one 
pound of coal is equivalent to four and one-sixth 
pounds of straw. An engine to hum vegetable 
waste requires a greater heating surface than an 
ordinary engine ; and thtae of the most improved 
instruction are self-feeding. In Egypt the stalks 

the cotton-plant and megass, or waste sugar¬ 
cane, are the principal fuel; and the equivalent 
quantity of these to one pound of coal is less than 
of straw. But there are engines in England which 
burn vegetable waste; and the author of the paper 
above mentioned is of opinion that ‘ as the demand 
for mechanical appliances increases, so will the 
difficulties increase of obtaining the best qualities 
of fuel for steam-boilers in rural districts.’ And 
he suggests that the only method of rendering 
the use of steam-power universal, particularly for 
agriculture, would befto construct the boiler of the 
engine so as to utilise the local supplies of com¬ 
bustible material of every kind.’ 

Among scientific novdties worthy of notice are 


the B^annonograph, an instrument constructed by 
Mes^s Tisleyanff Spiller. It combines s series 
of pmdulums, susceptible of motion in every 
direction, one of which carrying a pen, traces 
curves of remarkable forms on a sheet of paper. 
Some of these curves represent waves of sound as 
given off by a musical instrument, and certain 
waves of light. Thus the invisible is, so to speak, i 
made visible, with manifest advantage to naturu 
philosophy.—Next, the QtheggcoM, a modification 
of the radiometer designeirlby Mr Crookes. In 
this little instinment the vanes do not rotate, but 
are fixed near a horizontal disc free to move. The 
influence acting on the vanes is thrown from them * 
upon the disc, and the disc spins round with 
great rapidity. The useful applications of this 
novelty have yet to be discovered.—And Mr N. J. 
Holn^es has invented a flaring projectile or shell 
which when fired from a ship at sea falls into the 
water at a distance of two miles if required; floats 
for an hour, and throws out a powerful light, which 
in dark nights would be useful in detecting the 
position and watching the movements of a hostile 
fleet. 

The Registrar-general pursuing the even tenor 
of his way amid the world’s excitements, has just 
published his Report on the public health of 1676. 
He tells us that the urea of London (taking the 
registration division) is one hundred and twenty- 
two square mile.s, with fifteen hundred miles of 
streets, abont two thousand miles of sewers, and 
417,767 inhabited houses. The population num¬ 
bered nearly three millions and a hmf; but taking 
in the outlying districts, ‘ greater London’as the 
Registrar calls it, .contains 4,286,607 inhabitants, 
among wliom the births were 153,192, and the 
deaths 91,171. Some of these inhabitants live in 
the Plumstead Marshes, eleven feet below, while 
the dwellers at Hampstead arc 429 feet above high- 
water mark. These differences of level imply 
ditferent conditions of health ; but the death-rate 
was not more than 21 ‘3 per thousand; which con¬ 
trasts favourably with the death-rate in other towns 
and cities within the kingdom and in other parts 
of the world. 

Economy is an important element in the main¬ 
tenance of health, and Dr Farr points out what 
looks like a waste of resources. He says: ‘ The 
capital engaged in the gas and water companies 
of London is L22,492,157, which realised m. the 
year ending April 1876, a profit of not less than 
L. 1,676,542, or seven and a half per cent, all rounA 
Now, if this amount of capital were required to 
construct all the works necessary to supply London 
with the best gas and pure soft water at high-pres¬ 
sure, it could probably be raised at four, or cer¬ 
tainly three and a half pet cent, leas than is now 
paid in dividends. If the capital were raised at 
four per cent. L.776,856 wouW be set free ; out of 
which, after the companies were adequately com¬ 
pensated, tWe would be a laige revenue for edu¬ 
cation and many municipal purposes.' The facts 
set forth in this paragraph should be taken into 
serious consideration by all concerned, 

A paper on the Climate of Scarboron^ in Hie 
Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Soci^ 
is worth attention, as it sets forth the atmo^heric 
movements to which that fashionable watering- 
place owes the amenity of its summer climate. 
The highest summer temperature, we are informed, 
is seventy degrees; and tne temperature of the sea 
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is commonly five degrees below the temperature of 
the air. ‘Another noticeable fact is, that in hot 
weather, with a tolerably clear sky and a tempera¬ 
ture between eight and nine a.m. of about sixty 
degrees, rising to a maximum during ihe day of 
nearly seventy, the wind, which in the morning is 
blowing from south-west or west-south-west, gene¬ 
rally backs to the south-south-east by the middle 
of the day, bringing in a cool refreshing breeze 
from the sea. This backward movement of the 
wind is easily accounted for, when it is remem¬ 
bered that with such a high temperature and an 
almost cloudless sky, the ground becomes much 
heated, causing the lower stratum of w’arm and 
rarefied air to ascend, while the cooler and heavier 
air is then drawn in from the sea to supply its 
place;’ and the moisture in this sea-breeze by 
tempering the sunshine renders outdoor life the 
more ^reeable.' 

As Fiji is now one of our colonial possessions, 
enterprising emigrants will perhaps resort thither. 
They may find information concerning the pro¬ 
ductions and weather of the group of islands in a 
paper by Mr It. L. Holmes, published in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. The first quarter of the year com¬ 
prehends the ‘hurricane months from .January 
1 to March 28, 1875, ninety inches of rain fell; 
an inch a day. The driest mouth is July; the 
south-east trade-winds axe then strong ; so strong 
indeed as to blow away the cotton, which then 
‘breaks out with a rush,’ unless it be quickly 
gathered. The climate generally is described as 
healthy; fevers, liver-complaints, and cholera, dis¬ 
eases almost ^ways fatal in a tropical country, 
being almost unknown. But a painful disease of 
the eyes is common; and small wounds, even 
mosquito bites, have a tendency to become serious 
sores, very difficult to heal. The natives arc u 
decidedly healthy race, notwithstanding that they 
prefer to build their villages on swampy ground. 
That no harmful consequences ensue may be due 
to the position of the islands in the region of the 
trade-winds, whereby breezes always prevail. Emi¬ 
grants from Europe soon lose much of their fresh 
ruddy appearanefe, their blood gets thin, and they 
probably lose in weight; but if they will abstain 
ttom indulgence in ardent spirits they may become 
acclimatised with but little risk of health. 

SICILIAN BRIGANDAGE. 

A WKITBB on this subject in the Edinhurgh Review 
for April more than confirms all that we stated on 
Italian Brigandage in an article last January. We 
have in particular from this writer a clear account 
of that system of organised iniquity known as the 
Mafia, with its kindred as-sociations the Gamorras. 
The Mafia, in fact, has an endless mmilication of 
spontaneous and illegal societies, and it comes 
pretty much to this, that society in Sicily, high 
and low, official and non*official, is one great con¬ 
federacy to rob and murder at will, and otherwise 
defy or circumvent the law in any way that seems 
The_ curious thing is how any show of 
orderly civilised usages can be maintained. Ex¬ 
ternally, in Palermo and other places, there is an 
^pect of peacefulness and honesty; but beneath 
the surface nemly all proceedings are regulated by 
force and deceit. The very attempt to seek pro- j 


tection foom the law brings down vengeanre so 
remorseless that well-disposed persons are fain to 
be silent under extortion. There are three hun¬ 
dred and sixty communes in Sicily, and every one 
of them, says this writer, * has its own Mafia, of 
which the character varies according to local 
tendencies and interests. In one place its energies 
arc devoted to the conduct of the elections 
and the manipulations of the ballot-box; in 
another, to directing, by means of a Oapiorra, the 
sale of church and crown lands ; in a third, to the 
apportionment of contracts for public works. . . . 
By a singular anomaly, tbc middle class—that 
very class of which the absence is deplored in the 
rest of Sicily as the absence of an clement of 
order-forms in Palermo the chief strength of the 
Mafia. Its proverbial virtues of prudence, industry, 
and foresight are here exercised in the calling of 
crime. The so-called (7(!m-mafia are men of sub¬ 
stance and education. 'To them is due the con¬ 
summate ability with which the affairs of their 
association are managed—the unity of direction, 
precision of purpose, and fatabty of stroke. They 
determine with unerring tact aU the nice points 
of their profession ; in what cases life may be 
taken, and in w'hat others the end in view can be 
attained by mere destruction of property; when 
an important capture is to be effected; when a 
Uireateniug letter sent, or a shot of persuasion 
fired; when it is advisable to suspend operations, 
.and when to inspire terror by increased ferocity. 
By them, relations arc maintained Avitli govern¬ 
ment offices in Rome, whose intrigues are gene¬ 
rally successful in obtaining the dismissal or re¬ 
moval of obnoxious officials; so that coniplicity 
with crime is aii almost necessary condition of 
permanence in any responsible position.’ 

For this state of .affairs, which violates all our 
eoncejjtions of a civilised community, the reviewer 
offers no practical scheme for redress. Reform, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, seems im- 
Xiraclicahle. Society is leagued to maintain a 
universal terrorism. Judges, magistrates, iiolice- 
officers me incorporated in the gang of evil-doers. 
The military seat to preserve order are ineffi¬ 
cient. Whether from fear or favour, brigandage is 
triumphant. Evidently the Italian government 
is powerles.s to cure tlie disorderly condition of 
Sicily. The very members of the government labour 
under suspicion of complicity. More probably, 
they are afraid to give olicnco by acting with per¬ 
sistent vigour. Constitutionalism carried to excess 
in a region wholly unprepared for i(^ even in a 
moderate degree, might be described os the bane of 
the countiy. it is in vain to appoint new native 
ma"istratcs and new police, for all arc bad to¬ 
gether. The feeble military force sent to s^port 
the law is out-manoeuvred or laughed at. With¬ 
out denying that things may mend in the course 
of ages, we should say, that what Italy wants is a 
Cromwell witli his Ironsides to stamp out by 
militaiy execution the ingrained villainy which 
now afflicts one of the finest and most productive 
islands in the world. As there is, however, no 
chance of a soldier of the Cromwell type casting 
up, Sicily, we presume, must continue to be a 
disgrace to Italy and as great a scandal to Europe 
as Turkey. • w. g 
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Crossing the tall and narrow old bridge of several 
arches which spans the Tweed at Peebles, is seen an 
aged gentleman riding composedly on a small white 
pon 3 ^ His head is bent droopingly down, as if 
meditating mi some important mission. From his 
general aspect, he may be a gentleman-farmer, 
disposed to take things easily at his time of life; or 
he may be some retired public official who keeps a 
jiony, and in good weather pops afiont for amuse¬ 
ment. His dress has nothing particular about it. ! 
lie weans a bine coat with metal buttons and I 
capacious outside pockets. His legs are endued j 
in buff breeches, white rig-and-fiir woollen stock- i 
ings, and black spats, a kind of short gaiters, over j 
the ankles. Any one may observe that he is no ' 
common peisoii. At the end of his avatch-ehaiii 1 
dangle a gold seal, a Queen Anne sixpence, a small | 
and very pretty shell, and a flexible watch-key. : 
Instead of using a ridbig-whip, he has in his right' 
hand a perfectly respectable gold-headed cane, ! 
with which he occasionally gives a gentle pat on j 
the side of the pony. Altogether a creditable ' 
affair, as things went towai'ds the end of last 
century. 

This imposing personage, according to tradition, 
was proceeding in a southerly direction across the I 
bridge from his residence at Cabbage Hidl, on i 
Tweed Green, in order to pursue his way down ^ 
the right bank of the river to the muiision of ] 
Traquair. It is a pleasant ride of seven to 
eight miles; and looking to the leisurely pro¬ 
gress of the little nag, it is not unlikely he may 
reach his destination in an hour and a half. So 
far well. But who is this venerable gentleman 1 
His proper designation is of no consequence. 
Locally, and somewhat irreverently, he is known 
as Window Willie, a man of genial temperament, 
but who professionally commands a degree of 
respect in the neighbourhood; for he is the dis¬ 
trict inspector in relation to the tax on window- 


lights, and it is not surprising that with all lus 
good humour people are a little afraid of him. 

Is Window Willie going to inspect windows 
in that old weather-beaten chateau of the Earl of 
Traquair I Not at alL He is a chum of the old 
Earl, and what his particular business happens to 
bo on the pre.scnt occasion will afterwards appear. 
In the meantime, as paving the way for Window 
AVillio’s interview, we may run over a few par¬ 
ticulars concerning tlie Traquair family. There 
need be the less ceremony in speaking of them, as 
all have gone to their rest. The family is extinct, 
leaving not a shred behind. 

The Stewarts of Traquair come first prominently 
into notice in the reign of Cliarles 1., 1028, when 
Sir .lohu Stewart of Traquair, Knight, was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Stewart of Traquair, and 
shortly afterwards elevated to the dignity of Earl 
of Traquair, Lord Linton, and Caberston. In 
looking into history, we cannot discover that this 
gentleman had a single good quality. Like too 
many at that period, he was a time-server, devoid 
of anything like settled principle. In politics 
and religion he discreetly sided with the upper¬ 
most—a Turitan or an Anglican of the Laud type, 
whichever seemed to xwomise to pay best. 

There is a very curious old book, which few 
know anything about, called the ‘ Staggering State 
of Scots Statesmen, for one hundred years from 
lO.W to 1650, by Sir John Scot of Sootstarvit' It 
was printed from a manuscript in 1754, and is 
exceedingly rare. This little book is full of 
amusing gossip about the wretchedly struggling 
noblemen and oflicers of state at that unhappy 
period of Scottish history, during a large portion 
of which the central ruling authority was in Lon¬ 
don, and only a delegation of subordinates, who 
domineered at will, in Edinburgh. These subor¬ 
dinates were needy Scotsmen, of whom for more 
than a century hardly a good word can he said. 





Th^ did u. tbejr liked, plundned aad lyiannieed The Ladies Muy and Lnoy do not appear to 
without meicj. The Staggering Stde gives an have been nttrrie^ As %enteel spinsters they 
awful account of them. Amdng the whole, none lived in the Canangato, I^nbtugh, which even 
was such an adqA at looking to his own interest in their time had not been entir^ deserted by 
as the newly crewed Rarl of Traquair. Appointed noble families. Charles, their brother, who 
Lord High Treasurer, he * managed matters so succeeded as seventh Earl in 1779, and was 
nimbly’ that in a sboxt time he was able, by already married, dwelt for a time in Edinburgh, 
purchase, to vastly extend the possessions of the Tliere to him was bom a daughter, Louisa, 2()th 
family. He also enlarged the old mansion at March 1776; and a son, Charles, Slst January 
Traquair, and made a handsome avenue lined with 1781. After the birth of the two children, the 


trees as an approach. 


Earl and his Countess spent most of their time 


When Charles L got into trouble, the Earl of at Traquair House. Here, for a number of years 
Ttaquoir for a time stuck to his couse, which the Earl flourished, if it can be called flourishing, 
in a half-hearted way he afterwards thought fit the more appropriate term being vegetating at 
to desert The Commonwealth under Cromwell the period when Window Willie was in his glory, 
proved .a sore trial to every class of home-rulers There lingered some traditions of the Countess 
in Scotland. A stem system of honesty and justice of Traquair in our young days. She was an 
was introduced, at which the native nobility and invalid. Tiie rumour in Peebles was that she 


judges stood aghast Monopolies were abolished, had been afflicted with an ‘ eating cancer in her 
Free trade was established between England and great toe.’ Whellicr there was any truth in the 
Scotland. Very hard all this on those who had report we cannot tell. All we know is, that the 
been pocketing the public money, thriving on ailment of her Ladyship gave rise to a droll and 
monopolies, and selling justice to the highest popular myth. The cancer being an ‘ eating ’ 
bidder. Turned out of office, and his estate being cancer, required something to eat If it was not 
sequestrated, the Earl of Traquair was ruined, properly provided with food, it would eat off her 
By some manoeuvre, his son Loi-d Linton had the Ladyship’s foot, and finally cat her up bodily. To 
address to save for himself and his heirs at least avert this calamity, it wa.s customary—so ran the 
a portion of the family property, and was able to legend in Peebles—to provide the cancer every 
keep house at Traquair, while the Earl was exposed morning regularly with a fresh pigeon, which it 
to vicissitudes, unchecred by public respect or devoured with a relish in the course of the day, 
sympathy. Lord Linton can hardly be acquitted of and so the foot of the Countess was luckily saved, 
having ejebed an unnatural part towards his father. The gossip about the daily consumption of a pigeon 
He allowed him to drop into such extreme poverty was possibly a piece of nonsense. At anyrate, the 
that he was fain to accept an alms from an -old Countess having been much of an invalid, the old 
friend, and to dine on a salt herring and an Earl her husband sought to amuse himself in a 
onion. Broken in spirit, he died in 1659 ; and as way, immediately to be specified, 
evidencing the meanness of his circniustances, it is We are now ready for the interview with 
recorded that at his burial there was no pall, but Window Willie, who has been jogging on his 
only a black apron over the coffin. way to Traiiuair. For the last hour the Earl had 

So ended the first Earl, who though not without been expecting him, and now and then looks 
the faults common to the period, was at least an out from a small apartment with a low ceiling 
historical personage. His son, the second Earl, was to see his approach down a side avenue. There 
noted only for scandalous irregularities, and by at length he comes on liia little white pony; and 
him Roman Catholicism was introduced into the giving the animal to a groom, he enters the anti¬ 
family, through his marriage with Lady Anne Seton. quated mansion. 

He was succeeded by hLs elder son, William, as third ‘ Glad to see yon,’ said the EarL ‘ I’ve been out 
Earl; and he was succeeded by his brother, Charles, of work for a week; at least hardly anything to do. 
as fourth Earl, who married Lady Maiy Maxwell, I hope you have brought something. How many 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Nithsdale. Wo need have you got?’ 

say nothing of the fifth Earl. In the sixth Earl ‘ Well, my Lord,’ replied Willie, ‘ I think I have 
we begin to have a living interest. He had a son, made a pretty good haul. I have just returned 
Charles, and three danghters, Christiana, Mary, from my circuit in the western district of the 
and Lucy. Lady Christiana caused serious trouble county, and have managed to pick up a round 
ill the ffimily by wbat was deemed a mdsalliancc. dozen.’ 

The story is that she fell in love with a young ‘ That will do capitally. Lay them out carefully 
man named Griffiths, who as a lawyer’s ederk had in a row, and tell me to whom they belong.’ 
visited Traquair on some piece of business, married So requested, Window Willie disburdened him- 
bim—and was disowned. There is no doubt of self by drawing from his pockets a dozen razors in 
the mamage, whatever might have been the posi- their respective cases, some of them having a very 
Hon of Mr Griffiths; for it is recorded in the common appearance, and he proceeded to arrange 
Peerage of Sir Robert Douglas. Descendants of and specify them as follows: 

Lady Christiana are still living, we believe, in ‘ There’s one from Dickson of Hartree; one from 
America. Loch of Rachan; one &om Mum^ at Drachal; 







one from K«rr, minietor of Stobo; one from 
Marshall, mhiister of Manor.; and one from 
Bowed l^vie; it’s sair lijpit, but it will stand 
gmnden. That makes six. Then comes one from 
Mr Findlater, the minister of Newlands; next 
one from Sir James Naesmyth ; one from Robbie 
Symington at Edston ; one from Mr Alexander at 
bWer Happrew; one from Toll Tammie at the 
Neidpath, which I got yesterday in passing; and 
last of all, one from your lordship’s friend and 
adviser, Commissary Robertson, at Peeblea That 
makes the dozen.’ 

The TOW of razors made a splendid array, and 
put the Earl in high spirits. Window Willie 
must stay to dinner to tallc over his adventures^ in 
securing the razors, for each has its story, which 
will furnish some amusement. Willie, of course, 
as he had expected, dines with the Earl, and pops 
home to Cabbage Hall in the evening. 

Not to keep the reader in Jmspense : The Earl of 
Traqnair had a profound passion for sharpening 
razors. Tliankfully and gratuitously his Lordship 
Bbaq)ened not only all the razors of his tenants 
and their servants, but of all the landed gentlemen, 
farmers, and traders throughout the county who 
would favour him with a commission of the kind. 
In his time, no one in Peeblesshire needed to 
torture himself by shaving with a blunt razor. 
Of course, the razors were not sent for sharpening 
in a business fashion. Window Willie’s profes¬ 
sional rounds gave liira an e.\celleiit o])portunity 
of collecting razors for the Earl, and of returning 
them properly cuttled to their proprietors. When 
he brought one batch he took away another. It 
wjw a satisfactory arrangement all round. The 
Earl was delighted to be kept working at his 
favourite pursuit; people were glad to get their 
razoi-s on all occasions sharpened for nothing ; and 
Window Willie was pleased to have an employ¬ 
ment which made him everywhere an acceptable 
guest, and atforded opportunities of visiting at 
Tiwjuair. I happen to have an agreeable remem¬ 
brance of various persons in Peebles telling me 
several of the foregoing particulars, and of how 
Window Willie used to call to ask if their razors 
did not want a little touching up, as he was going 
next day to visit the Earl. 

The world wa.s not then constituted exactly as 
it now is. Nobody thought there was atiything 
particularly strange in an Earl sharpening razors 
as a recreation. It was a harmless hobby; and, 
besides, there was a gratification in thinking that 
your razor was put in trim by a nobleman. The 
Earl of Traquoir was a general benefactor. He was 
a sort of artist He should have been born and 
bred a cutler, in which capacity he excelled ; but 
as he had tlie misfortune to l>e bom on heir to au 
earldom, he had just to make the best of it As 
for Window WiUie, he seemed to have been born 
to be the Earl's provider with blunt razors to bo 
sharpened ; in which line he acquitted himself 
admirably. Working to each other’s hands, they 
in their time kept the county well and comfort¬ 
ably shaved, and that is saying a good deal in the 
way of eulogiura. 

The Earl had another eccentricity. He did not 
patronise London or Edinburgh tailors. Alter 
some experience, he had a firm belief that no man 
could make clothes for him that would thoroughly 
fit but Thorbum, a tailor at Eddleaton, a small 


viRage tiS forty to fifty kouees, dim 
the residence of Lord Elibaat Mwi' *i«lr 
heard how the Earl discovered Thorbum; 4 q 8^. 
likelRiood he heard of him through his factotum, 

nri—j_ TTT»n*- _i. _ a . . j* __ 


thing materially gnided tbia selection. Thorhnrti 
was exactly his own shape, body, legs, and arms. 
That was a great point. The Earl had an invinc¬ 
ible hatred of putting on now-made clothes, which 
required some time to settle down into the reimired 
figure, and were at firet a little awkward, ^or- 
bum was an accommodating fellow. He volun¬ 
teered to wear the Earl’s new clothes for a day or 
two, to give them a set. The obliging offer was 
accepted. When the Earl wanted a new pair of 
black velvet breeches, Thorbum took c^re to wear 
them for a Sunday at church, which gave the lege 
the appropriately round baggy form, and then they 
were ready for use. By the agency of Window 
Willie and his little pony, the garment safely 
reached Traipiair House. 

Dear old Earl, and dear good-hearted Window 
Willie ! Both have long since pa.ssed away. The 
beards of the county are said to nave been sensibly 
attected by their decease. Charles, the eighth Earl, 
had unfortunately none of his father’s aptitude for 
razor-sharpening. As a bachelor and a recluse, he 
was mainly noted for effecting improvements ou 
his various farm-steadings, which was by no means 
a bad hobby for a nobleman. Partly perhaps ou 
account of a stammering in his speech, he shrank 
from general society, and vegetated till the last 
in the queer antiquated mansion of his fore¬ 
fathers, ill the society of his only sister, Lady 
Louisa Stuart. We had the honour of several 
interviews with him in relation to railways for the- 
district, and could not help feeling pained with that 
distressing stammer. A very curious fact after¬ 
wards came to our knowledge. The Earl having 
spent a number of Jiis early years abroail, acquired 
a proficiency in siicaking French, which he ever 
afterwards retained. When he spoke French, ho 
never stammered! At his decease in 1861, the 
male line and peerage became extinct; and on 
the death of Lady Louisa Stuai-t in 1875, in the 
bundredth year of her age, all the family bad 
departed, the property devolving by will on a 
distant relative. Traquair House, which looks like 
two ancient feudal keeps rolled into one, remains 
embosomed in trees almost as it was left by the 
Loi-d High Treasurer upwards of two hundred 
years ago, and as it used to be visited of old by 
Window Willie. w. o. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTEB XXVI.—PBEPABATION. 

Gkeat was my relief the next day when, on Lilian 
and I returning from a ramble in our beloved 
■woods, we heard Robert W’entworth talking to Mrs 
Tipper iii the parlour. But at first sight of him, 
I shrank back. How altered he looked, how 
terribly altered since we had last met! The kind 
little lady’s hurried explanation os we entered the. 
room, that illness had kept him away, gave me 
another blow, and he saw that it did. 

‘Only a sort of cold,' ho cheerfully explained, 
extending his liand towards me with a smile. 
‘ How do you do, Mary 1 ’ 

My own hand shook; but he kept it long enough 
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in Ms own to stead;^ it, giving me a leaBsuring 
look before releasing it. 

Bat Lilian could not get over the shock which 
the first sight of him had given her, involuntarily 
exclaiming: ‘ But I fear you have been ill—very 

ill; and it has made you quite ’- She paused, 

not liking to go on ; but he lightly replied: 

‘ Gray, do you mean ? My dear Lilian, the gray 
season had set in long ago, only you saw me too 
frequently to notice it.’ 

Mrs Tipper laid her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder as she passed him on her way out of the 
room to prepare some special dainty to tempt him 
at tea-time; and I noticed that she Was looking 
much graver than usual. 

‘ And how have you been going on with }mur 
work during my absence f ’ he asked; ‘ not care¬ 
lessly, I hope J I am in the humour to be very 
exacting and> critical to-night; so you must not 
expect me to treat sins of omission or commission 
with my usual amiability.’ 

‘ Amiability, indeed ! ’ ejaculated Lilian. ‘ The 
idea of your setting up for being amiable ! I do not 
consider you at all considerate and good-natured to 
failure, sir.’ 

He smiled. ‘I certainly have not much sym¬ 
pathy with failure'; it would not be orthodox, you 
know. But get out your work, and let me find 
a safe outlet for my savage propensity.’ 

He saw that it did me good to be taken to task 
in the old fashion ; and was quite as unsparing .os 
I could desire, when he came upon any error. 
■Whatever it cost him, Robert Wentworth .succeeded 
in setting my heart as well as theirs at rest before 
he took hLs departure that night. If Mrs Tipjicr 
saw something of the truth, she sliewed lier con¬ 
sideration for me by carefully avoiding to give 
any e-xpressiou to licr thoughts. Lilian evidently 
guessed nothing. Slie openly expre.ssed her .sur¬ 
prise and regret at the alteration which she per¬ 
ceived in him. 

‘I really felt q^uite shocked for the fir.it few 
moments,’ she said. ‘ Even .serious illiie.-d doe.s 
not seem quite to account for such nu alteration as 
there is in him. He looks as tliough he hail 
suddenly grown old. Do not you think so, auntie ! 
—Don’t you, Mary ? ’ 

Mrs 'Tipper was silent, leaving me to reply, 
though I knew that she was watching me some¬ 
what closely the while. It required all the nerve 
and self-command I couhl muster to make some¬ 
thing like a suitable reply; but I <lid make it; 
and Lilian at anyratc remained in ignorance of | 
the true state of the case, although her ignorance 
occasioned me almost as much pain as her know¬ 
ledge of it would have done, so very closely did 
she sometime.s approach to the truth, in her 
speculations as to the imssiblo and probable cause 
of the change which had taken place in Ilolaert 
Wentwortli. 

I was becoming restless and anxious from more 
causes than one. The time of Philip’s expected 
amval was drawing near, and my news remained 
still untold. "Whilst I was o-shamed of my 
reticence with two such friends, the difficulty of 
approaching the subject seemed rather to increase 
than diminish. My uneasiness was becoming 
apparent too; even Lilian and Mrs Tipper were 
banning to notice a difference in me, which they 
could not account for. 

The dear little lady once ventured a few words 


to me to the effect that no good man could be the 
woree for loving a woman, though she could not 
return his love ; fancying, I believe, that possibly 
I was uneasy upon Robert Wentworth’s account. 
1 could only kiss the hand laid so lovingly upon 
mine. 

It so happened that just at this juncture Mrs 
Tipper required sundry little housekeeping errands 
done in town; and partly to he alone a few hours, 
partly to do a little shopping for myself, 1 volun* 
teered to go for her. 

‘Are you sure you would prefer going, dear 
Mary I ’ said Mrs Tipper anxiously ; ‘ the days 
are so hot, and the tilings could be sent down, if 
wo write, you know.’ 

I inuriiiured something about wanting to re¬ 
plenish my wardrobe a little, and she easily 
acquiesced : ‘ To tell tlie truth, my dear, I should 
prefer your choosing the jiatty-pans,’ she candidly 
allowed, when she found I really wished to go. 
‘ Becky and T will think over all we require, and 
make a list,’ she added, trotting off in high-feather 
to eomjjare notes with Becky in the kitchen. If 
we were jiroud of our ‘ drawing-room,’ Mrs Tipper 
was quite as proud of her kitclicn. ‘There is a 
place for everything and everything in its place, 
my dear, clean and ready to hand.’ Becky in the 
evening, sealed in .stale, surrounded by her bril¬ 
liantly burnisbed tiii.s, was a .siglit to behold. 
Nothing would have delighted her mi-stress and 
herself more than a sudden invasion of company 
as a test of their resource.s. Lilian and 1 were 
sometimes taxed bciyoiid our powers, in our en¬ 
deavours to shew our apjireciation of the little, 
ilainty cakes, ))aUies, &c. set before us. Indeed we 
had more than once consulted together upon the 
! advisability of suggesting a jKirty of cliildrun from 
the villiige to relieve ns. 

Lilian looked, 1 thought, a little surprised at 
not being invited to accompany me on my expe¬ 
dition to town. But if she was surprised, she was 
not offended; sensitive as slie was, there was as 
little- self-love in Lilian .is it is possible for any 
Imiiiaii being to have. Hers ivas not liuc-wealher 
frieud-sliip. She was content to stand quietly aside 
until J should need her, without any complaints 
aliout being negleeted, or wliat not, which half¬ 
hearted ]ieople are so apt to make at a fancied 
slight. She knew that I loved her, and I knew 
tiiat slio loved me, and we could trust each oilier, 
without tlic rejicated us.surancc of it, which some 
people seem to require. 

.She was only a shade or two more tender and 
loving in bidding me good-bye, when I set forth in 
the morning, anxious to make me feel that my 
return would be cageriy looked for ; and whisper¬ 
ing a little je-.t about the necessity' for bringing 
back a good ajiiietile. ‘ Auntie and Becky will bo 
sure to be busily engaged in preparing treats all 
day, you know; so you must come home liungr^-, 
whatever you do. And do not forget your promise 
to buy a pretty bonnet, Mary, ancl leave off that 
old dowdy thing; it makes you look os though 
nobody loved you, which is not fair to your sister 
Lilian. And oh, Mary, 1 had almost forgotten ; if 
you bring any of this bock, 1 shall say you don’t 
cure for me in real earnest;’ pressing a little roll of 
paper into my hand. 

I knew that she was genuinely disappointed 
when I proved to her that I had os much as five- 
aud-twenty pounds in hand; and so 1 was obliged 
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to promise to take &om her store for my next 
need. ‘ Or else one may just as well not be a 
sister,’ she said, with a discontented little shake of 
the head. 

How cheering it was—how' precious the know¬ 
ledge that I was cared for in this way ! And there 
was dear old Mrs Tipper too ! I thought I knew 
why she was desirous just at that season to make 
me feel that my presence was so much required at 
the cottage. 

‘ I wanted to ask you to cut ont the little pina¬ 
fores for Mercy Green’s child, Mary; but they 
must wait till to-morrow, I suppose. And there’s 
the curtains for my bed, dear; nobody would fit 
them to please me but you;’ and so forth, and so 
forth, until the last moment, vrhen Lilian accom¬ 
panied me as far us the stile. 

As I walked across the fields in that lovely 
August morning, while the bright sun was 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 

my thoughts attuned themselves to the summer 
sights and sounds, and 1 shook off the morbid 
doubts and fears which had so beset me of late. I 
resolved to bo no longer so weak and unfriendly as 
to keep the truth from Mrs Tipper and Lilian. It 
reiilly wiw unfriendly not to tell them what I 
knew they would both be glad to hear! That 
very evening my secret should be told, and 1 
would at once begin brushing nj) for Philip, mak¬ 
ing up tuy mind to overcome, my sbynes.s for finery, 
and render myself as attractive as ]>ossiblo within 
the compass of—fivc-and-twenty pounds. It ap¬ 
peared to me a very large stun to spend at once 
upon finery, and 1 could only hope the cud would 
justify the means. As it chanced, I really knew 
very little about Philip’s taste in sncli mutters. 
The selection of the modest outfit which wiis pur¬ 
chased for me nine ye.ars ago, I hud been only too 
glad to leave to mj' de.ar mother’s judgment, and 
we had been neither of us inclined to trouble 
Phi'ip with ch'ijfon talk. 

But I told myself that I really must make a 
beginning now, as I stood in the milliner’s show¬ 
room, somewhat dolefully contrasting m}’- .appear¬ 
ance with that of the elegant-looking beings 
around me; W’ondcriug whether I’hilip would 
wish me to look like theui, and in that case, 
whether it would be possible to make me do so. 

I had been striving so eaniestly and anxiously 
to make myself worthy to be his conqninion, and 
it hud seemed of so little couseipienco what I 
looked like during his abseiice, beyond being 
attired with the dainty neiitiiess befitting a gentle,- 
woman, that I now appeareil <piitG behind the 
times. I suddenly began to I’calise that I had 
carried my disregard of pretty things too far ; ami 
was seized with a desire to try wliat extraneous 
aid could do for me. 

I anxiously studied my face and figure in 
the large glass, and then those of the obliging 
shopwotuan, who disphayed an endless assortment 
of pretty things for my selection. She was about 
my own age, and po.ssessed ?io greater natural 
advantages than I myself could bo.ast of; and yet 
how very diflhrent was the general effect of her 
appearance; how dowdy I looked beside her. 
Yes; Lilian was quite right; ‘dowdy’ was the 
proper word for me, from head to foot. 

A little shyly and consciously, I ventured out 


of my shell, and appealed to the shopwoman for 
assistance, taking her so far into my confidence 
as to confess a desire to be modernised and made 
more attractive. 

She displayed more interest in the matter than 
I had ventured to hope for; and we gravely dis¬ 
cussed my capability of improvement But I found 
that the complications would he so many, and 
the changes in the way of adaptation of hair, figure, 
&C. so endless, that I presently began to grow very 
impatient; and when she said something about 
the possibility of the present fashion only lasting 
another two months, I gave it up in despair, u 
I W'erc quite sure it would servo for the rest of my 
life, 1 would go through it all; but for the fashion 
of an hour; no! I would be content with a 
simply made dross or two, and depend upon my 
own taste for the finishing touches. Some of my 
mother’s old point, and a crimson bow or two for 
the pretty gray dress, and amber with the black 
silk, and such like, I trusted might please Philip’s 
artistic taste as well as though 1 were in the latest 
fiushioii. And T pleased myself with the remem¬ 
brance that he used to admire my method of dress¬ 
ing my hair in large coils round a comb ; saying 
that it suited ray he.ad and Spiinish stylo of face. 

‘ Spanishl Yes ; that certainly was the word,’ I 
told myself, dwelling pleasantly upon the one only 
compliment I could recollect having received from 
Philip. 

I tried to satisfy myself this way; nevertheless 
T was a little out of spirits at finding myself so 
(liflcrcnt from other women whom I met as I walked 
through the park on my way to the railway sta¬ 
tion, and whom 1 scanned with curious critical eyes, 
trying to understand the intricacies of their toilets, 
and fiiiling to obtain anything more than a general 
impj'ossioii that the tout emembtr. was very effec¬ 
tive. The home dress might ho compassed; but 
how if it turned out that Philip wished his wife 
to look picturesque and attractive out of doors— 
not in Mrs Tralford’s style, hut in Lilian’s more 
refined way of being in the mode I I would take 
Ijili.an into my confidence at once, .and she would 
hol[) me. That very night I had determined to 
make the truth known to her and to Mrs Tipper; 
and after it was once known, the dress question 
could he entered upon. 

THE STORY OF THE PRISM. • 
Wirnx we see the brilliant colours rettccted by the 
glass lustres and chandeliers which are now so 
commonly used for decorative purposes, we seldom 
bestow a thought upon them, regarding them as 
things too common, perhaps too trivial to bb 
worthy of any particular attention. We are con¬ 
tent to know that a triaugi'lar piece of glass will 
exhibit certain bright colours—they look very 
pretty, and it docs not matter much how they 
happen to be there. This is the common way of 
dealing with the natural phenomena which meet 
ns at every turn in this wonderful world in which 
wo live. TJie jirogress of civilisation, with all its 
triumphs of Science and Art, would indeed have 
been slow, if not altogether at a dead-lock, if every 
one had been content to treat such matters in this 
summary fashion. But happily, this has not been 
the case, l'i>r certain intellectual giants have from 
time to time arisen, who have grappled with these 
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thingR, and hare devoted their lives to their 
investigation. 

Such a one was Sir Isaac Newton, who just 
about two centuries ago, with rough appliances 
fashioned by his own himds, inquired into the 
meaning of the colours to which we have just 
alluded. We cannot do better than quote his own 
words, from a letter which he addressed to the 
Itoyal Society in 1673; for his statement is so 
clear that a child can easily understand what he 
means. ‘ I procured me a triangular glass prisme,’ 
writes he, ‘to try therewith the celebrated phe¬ 
nomena, of colours. And in order thereto having 
darkened my chamber and made a small hole in 
my window-shuts to let in a convenient quantity 
of the sun’s light, I placed my prisme at his 
entrance, that it might be thereby refracted to 
tlie opposite wall.’ 

He goes on to say how surprised he was to find 
that the ray of light, after passing through the 
prism, instead of being thrown upon the wall in 
the form of a round spot, was spread out uito a 
beautiful coloured ribbon; this ribbon being red 
at one end, and passing ‘through onmge yellow 
i gi-eeu and blue, to violet at its other extremity. 

1 Upon this experiment is founded the theory of 
i, colour, which with few modifications, still remains 
I unquestioned. 

j It was not until the beginning of the present 
1 century that this experiment of Newton’s (re¬ 
peated as it had doubtless been in the meantime 
by many philosophers) was found by Ur Wolla.«ton 
j to possess certain peculiarities which defied all 
! explanation. He found that, by sub-stituting a 
i slit in the shutter of the darkened rooiii for the 
j round hole which Newton had used, the ribbon of 
j colour, or spectrum as it is now called, wa.s inter- 
; sected by certain dark lines. Tins announcement, 

{ although at the time it did not excite mucli 
: .attention, led to further exi)erinients by different 
I iitvestigators, who,-however, vainly endetivoureJ to 
' j solve the meaning of these bands of darkness. It 
i was first observed by an oplicTan of Munich that 
I they never varied, but "always occujned a certain 
i fixed position in the spectrum ; moreover he suc- 
, ceeJed in mapping them to the number of nearly 
six hundred, for which reason they h.avc been 
I identified with his name, as ‘ Frauenhofer’s lines.’ 

' In 1830, 'when improved apparatus c.ame into 
' use, it was found that the number of these lines 
1 could he reckoned by thousands rather than hun¬ 
dreds ; but tbeir meaning still remained a puzzle 
i to all. By tliis time Newton's darkened i-oom 
; with the hole in the ‘window-shuts’ had been, 

I as we have just said, greatly improved upon. The 
j prism was now placed in a tube, at one end of 
I which was a slit to admit the light, while the retina 
I of the observer’s eye received the impression of 
I the spectrum at the other end. This is the simplest 
j form of the instrument now known ns the spectro- 
; scope, and which is, as we have shewn, a copy in 
; ndtiiature of Newton’s arrangement for the decom- 
i jiosition of white light into its constituent colours. 

I "VN e must now go back a few years to racord 
soiue experiments carried out by Herschel, which, 
quite independent of the spectroscope, helped 
others to solve the jirohleni connected with the 
dark lines. He pointed out that metals, when 
rendered incandescent under the flume of the 
blow-pipe, exhibited various tints. He further 
suggested that as the colour thus shewn was dis¬ 


tinctive for each metal, it might be possible by 
those m^ns to work out a new system of analysis. 
A familiar instance of this property in ce^in 
metals may he seen in the red and green fire which 
is burned so lavishly during the pantomime season 
at our theatres; the red owing us colour to a pre¬ 
paration of the metal strontium, and the green 
in like manner to barium. Pyrotechnists also 
depend for their tints not only upon the two 
metals just named, but also upon sodium, anti¬ 
mony, copper, potassium, and magnesium. Wheat¬ 
stone also noticed the same phenomena when he 
subjected metals to the intense heat of the electric 
current; but it was reserved for others to examine 
these colours by means of the spectroscope. This 
was done by Bunsen and Kirchhoff in 1860, who 
by their researches in this direction, laid the 
foundation of a totally new branch of science. 
They discovered that each metal when in an 
incandescent state e.xhibited througb. the prism 
certain d’stiuctive brilliant lines. They also found 
that those brilliant lines were identical in position 
with many of Frauenhofer’s dark lines ; or to put 
it more clearly, each bright line given by a burning 
metal found its exact counterpart in a dark lino 
on the solar spectrum. It thus became evident 
that thei-c wiui some subtle connection between 
these brilliant lines and the dark bands which hiul 
puzzled observers for so many years. Having this 
clue, experiments were pushed on with renewed 
vigour, until by some liappy chance, the vapours 
of the hiimiiig metals were examined througn the 
agency of the electric light. That is to say, the 
light from the electric lamp was permitted to shine 
tliroii'.di the vapour of the burning metal under 
examination, forming, so to speak, a background 
for tJie expected linos. It was now seen that wh.vt 
before were bright bands on a dark ground, were 
now dark bauds on a bright ground. This dis¬ 
covery of the reversal of the lines peculiar to a 
burning metal, when such metal was examined in 
the form of vni>nnr, led to the enunciation of the 
great principle, that ‘ vapours of inetuls at a lower 
temperature absorb exactly those rays which they 
emit at a higher.’ 

To make this important fact more clear, we will 
suppose that ujioii the red-hot cinders in an ordi¬ 
nary fire-grate is thrown a handful of saltpetre. 
Cl'his salt is, as many of our reailers will know, a 
chemical combination of the metal potassium with 
nitric acid—hence called nitrate of potash, or more 
commonly nitre.) On looking through the spectro¬ 
scope at the dazzling molten mass thus produced, 
we should find that (insteail of the coloured ribbon 
which the sunlight gives) all was black, with the 
exception of a brilliant violet line at the one end 
of the spectrum, and an equally brilliant red line 
at the other end. This is tne spectrum peculiar to 
potassium; so that, had we not been previously 
cognisant of the presence of that mctai, and had 
been requested to name the source of the flame 
produced, the sjiectroscope would have enabled us 
to do so without difiiculty. We will now sup¬ 
pose that we again examine this burning saltpetre 
under altered conditions. We will place the red- 
hot cinders in a shovel, and remove them to the 
open air, throwing upon them a fresh supply of 
the nitre. W e can now examine its vapour, whilst 
the sunlight forms a background to it ; _when we 
sli.all see that the two bright coloured lines have 
given place to dark ones. This experiment will 
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the truth of Eiiehhofi’s law so far as potas- 
smm is couoeiued, foi the molten mass firat gave 
us the height lines, and afterwards by examining 
the cooler rapoor we saw that they were trans' 
farmed to bands of darkness; in other words the^ 
were absorbed. (In describing the foregoiim experi¬ 
ment, we have purposely chosen a well-known 
substance, sneh as saltpetre, for illustration; but in 
practice, for reasons of a technical nature, a diffe¬ 
rent form of potassium would be employed.) Kirch- 
hoff’s discovery forms by lar the most important 
incident in the history of the spectroscope, for 
upon it are based the new sciences of Solar and 
Stellar Chemistry, to which we will now direct 
our readers' attention. 

The examination of the heavenly bodies by 
means of the spectroscope has not only corrobo¬ 
rated in a very marvellous maimer the discoveries 
of various astronomers, but it has also been instru¬ 
mental in jcorrecting certain theories and giving 
rise to new ones. The existence of a feebly lumi¬ 
nous envelope extending for hundreds of thousands 
of miles beyond the ,pctual surface of the sun, has 
been made evident whenever an eclipse has shut 
off the greater light, and so permitted it to be 
viewed. The prism has shewn this envelope, or 
chromosphere as it is called, to consist of a vast 
sea of hydrogen gas, into which enormous flames 
of magiiesiuui are occasionally injected with great 
farce. (We need luirdly remark that these facts 
are arrived at analogously by identifying the absorp¬ 
tion lines with those given by the same elements 
when prepared artificially in the laboratory.) This 
chromosphere can, by the peculiar lines which it 
exhibits in the spectroscope, be made manifest 
whenever the sun itself is sbiiiiug. 

The foregoing discovery has given astronomers 
the advantage—during a transit of Venus—of 
viewing the position of the planet both before and 
after its passage across the sun’s disc; for 'it is 
evident that the presence of an 02 )aque body in 
front of tlie chromosphere will cut off the spectral 
lines in the path which it follows; so that although 
the planet is invisible its exact place can be noted. 
From a comparison of these lines with those that 
can be produced in tlie laboratory, it is rendered 
probable that no less than thirteen different metals 
are hi active combustion in the body of the sun. 
From certain geological appearances, it is conjec¬ 
tured that our own earth was once in this state of 
igneous fusion, and although our atiiiosphei'o is now 
reduced to a few simple elements, it must once have 
^msaessed a composition as varied os that of the sun. 
As it is, the air which we breathe gives certain 
spectral hues. These are much increased in number 
when the sun is low, and when therefore it is 
viewed through a thicker.medium. In this case the 
blue and green rays are quickly absorbed, while 
the red pass without difficulty through the denser 
moss of air, thus giving the setting sun his blood- 
red colour. It will now be reiSily understood 
how, by means of the spectroscope, the existence of 
atmosphere in the superior planets con be verified. 
What a world of conjecture is thus opened out to 
us ! for the existence of atmosphere in the planets 
argues that there are seas, lakes, and rivers there 
subject to the same laws of evaporation as those 
upon our own earth. And if this is so, what kind 
of beings are they who inhabit these worlds! The 
moon shews no trace of atmosphere, so that we 
may assume that if there be living beings there, 


they must exist without air and without water: 
The lines giveu by^ the moon and pfanete being; itt 
number and position identical wim those belong¬ 
ing to the solar spectrum, is a farther proof, if any 
were needed, that their light is borrowed frovs, t&a 
sun. 

The varied colours of the fixed stars may be 
assumed to be due (from what wc have already 
stated with regard to metallic combustion) to them 
chemical composition; and the spectroscope, by the 
distinctive lines which it registers, renders this- 
still more certain. Their distance from us is so 
vast, so immeasurably beyond any conception of 
space that we can command, that the detection of 
their composition is indeed a triumph of scientific 
knowledge. It has been calculated that if a model 
of the universe were made in which our earth 
were depicted as the size of a pea, the earth itself 
would not be one-fifth large enough to contain that 
universe. 

If we marvel at the extraordinary skill which 
has brought these distant spheres under command 
of an analytical instrument, we must wonder still 
more when we are told that the spectra of these 
bodies can be brought within range of the photo¬ 
graphic camera. This has lately been done by the 
aid of the most complicated and delicate mecha¬ 
nism ; the difficulty of keeping the image station¬ 
ary on the sensitive collodion film during the 
apparent motion of the stars from east to west, 
having only just been surmounted. This power 
of photographing the spectrum is. (as we hinted 
in a recent paper on Photographic Progress) likely 
to lead to very great results, for tlie records thus, 
obtained are absolutely correct, and fift surpass in 
accuracy the efforts of the most skilful draughts¬ 
man. It must be understood that in all these 
researches the spectroscope is .allied with the tele¬ 
scope, otherwise the small amount of light fur¬ 
nished by some of the bodies under-examination 
would not be enough to yield any practical result. 

The clusters of matter which are called nebulm, 
and which the most powerful telescopes have re¬ 
solved into stars, are shewn by the prism to be 
nothing but patches of luminous gas, possibly the 
first begiuuings of \ uncreated worlds. Comet-tails 
are of the same nature, a doubt existing as to 
whether their nuclei borrow their light from the 
sun or emit light of themselves. We may close 
a necessarily brief outline of this part of our sub¬ 
ject by stating tbal it is possible that the spectro¬ 
scope may some day supplant the barometer, more 
than one observer having stated that he has dis¬ 
covered by its aid signs of coming rain, when the 
latter instrument told a flattering tale of continued 
flue weather. 

We have merely shewn hitherto how the spectro¬ 
scope is ciipable of identifying a metal; but its 
powers are not limited to this; for by a careful 
measurement of the length of the absorption lin^, 
a very exact estimate of the quantity present can 
be arrived at. This method of, analysis is so 
delicate that in experiments carried on at tho 
Boyal Mint, a difference of one ten-thousandth 
part in an alloy has been recognised. Beithei 
must it be supposed that the services of the' 
spectroscope are confined to metals, for nearly 
all coloured matter can also be subjected to its 
scrutiny. .Even the most minute.substances, when 
examined by the microscope in conjunction with 
the prism, shew a particular spectrum by which 
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they can always be iclentified. Nor does the form 
of the substance present an^ difficulty in its 
examination, for a solution will shew the neces- 
saiy absorption bands. Blood, for instance, can 
be discovered when in a moat diluted form. To 
the physician the detection of the vital fluid in 
any of the secretions is obviously a great help to 
the diagnosis of an obscure case. But in forensic 
medicine (where it might be assumed that this 
test would be of value in the detection of crime) 
the microscope can identify blood-stains in a more 
ready manner. 

The simple gloss prism as used by Newton, 
although it is the parent of the modem spectro¬ 
scope, bears very little resemblance to its gifted 
successor. The complicated and costly instrument 
now used consists of a train of several prism-s, 
through which the ray of light under examination 
can be passed'by reflection more than once. By 
these means greater dispersion is gained; that is to 
say, the resulting spectrum is longer, and conse- 
uently far easier of examination. A detailed 
escription of the instrument would be impos.«ible 
without diagrams, but enough has been said to 
enable the reader to understand theoretically its 
construction and application. 

It will be understood that we have but lightly 
touched upon a phase of science which is at present 
quite in its infancy. It is probable tliat many 
more remarkable discoveries will in course of time 
be due to the prism. Already, within the past 
twenty years, four new metals have by its aid 
been separated from the substances with which 
they were befora confounded ; and although they 
have not at present any commercial value, we may 
feel sure th^ they have lieen created for some gooil 
purpose not yet revealed to us. There are sign.s 
that the spectro.scope will some day become a recog¬ 
nised adjunct to our educational appliances. It 
is even now included under the head of Chemistry 
in the examination of candidates for university 
honours, and there is no doubt that it w'ill gradu¬ 
ally have a more extended use. Many years hence, 
when generations of School-Boards have banished 
ignorance from the land, the spectroscope may 
Income a common toy in the hands of children, 
.enabling them to lisp: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 

We know exactly whiit you are. 


THE ROMANCE OF A LODGING. 

IN TWO CHai’TEltS.—CUAV. X. 

‘Wheeis to, ma’am ?’ inquired cabby as he opened 
the door of his vehicle to a lady anil her son who 
had just arrived by the evening train at Victoria 
Station. 

‘I want apartments somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chelsea; drive on until you find 
them: they are procurable, I suppose?’ the lady 
replied as she took her seat. 

‘I do hope we may find a lodging,’ she remarked 
to her companion, after they had been driving what 
appeared to her a very long time. The lad made 
no reply, being of a phlegmatic temperament, that 
an exertion unless distinctly necessary. 
. a ® lateness of the hour together with the 
influx of yisibirs, owing to the London season 
being then in full swing, made the search a diffi¬ 
cult one; they were aliout to give up its coutinn- 


ance and go to an hotel, when the cabman good- 
naturedly proposed making one more attempt, and 
drove down a fresh street. Stopping at a baker’e 
shop on the way, he invited the assistance of those 
serving, as it was growing too dark to discern the 
cards of advertisement 

They directed him to a private house in a street 
adjoining, but added: ‘Tne chances are they are 
let; stiU you might just as well try, os Mrs 
Grifliths has a yearly lodger who allows her to 
sublet sometimes ; perhaps he is away now.’ 

‘Shall we chance it, ma’am?’ inquired the 
cabman. 

‘ Do; I am so weary. She may be able to give 
us a corner for the night at least’ 

When they reached the house, Mrs Griffiths—late 
cook in a nobleman’s family, who hod married the 
footman—appeared, and in answer to the appeal, 
asked lic.sitatmgly : ‘ For how long ?’ 

‘AVe should take them for a week of course,’ 
said the lady. 

‘I cannot let for so long,’ she replied, after a 
brief calculation; ‘but T can. accommodate you 
for a couple of days, if you please ; that will give 
you time to find other looms.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said the wearied tra¬ 
veller gnitefully, as she followed the landlady 
into a good-sized room on the right of the entrance- 
hall, and begged for lights and tea as soon as 
Mrs Griflitlis could make it convenient to seud 
them. 

‘How very fortunate we are to have found a 
night’s lodging,’ slie said t<) the lad, who now joined 
her. ‘ I think I see an easy-cliair in that corner ; 
what a comfort! ’ uiul she sat down to rest, removing 
.some of her heavy wrajis as she spoke. ‘Now at 
least we sh.-ill Lave breiithiiig-time to consider what 
is l>e.st to be done after your examinations arc over. 

1 cun go in searcii of rooms to-morrow while yon 
arc at them. 1 wi.sh slie would hasten with the 
light and tea ; this darkness is oppressive. Where 
are you, Fred ?’ 

‘ Here,’ lie replied, from the opposite side of the 
room. ‘Can I do anything for you? I’ve seen to 
the luggage and paid the cabman, and now am 
quite ready to ilo justice to some tea.’ 

They were soon put out of their discomfort by 
the eutr.ance of the landlady, bearing a liandsome 
lamp whicli gave a brilliant light. 

‘ 1 ’ve brought you my gentleman’s lamp, ma’am; 
he is away just now ; that is why I have been able 
to accommodate you; for b'j’s most obliging, and 
don’t mind my letting his rooms—this one and the 
one in.sidc behind the folding-doors, together with 
the one I have given the young gentleman up¬ 
stairs, which belongs to his man-servant. May 1 
ttsk what name, ma’am ?’ . 

‘ Mrs Arlington ; and the young gontlehian is 
my son.’ 

Mrs Griffiths glanceil at the tall elegant woman 
in widow’s weeds, and thought to herself; ‘She 
looks more fit to be his sister than his mother; and 
is a sweet-looking lady anyway, whoever she is;’ 
and she was glad she bad taken her in and her 
son, if such he were. And then she bustled out of 
the room to prepare their meal. 

As soon as they were alone, Mrs Arlingttm gazed 
around the room indiflerently. It was oi the 
lusual stamp of lodging-house apartment^ furuished 
according to the taste and means of those who take 
to letting for a livelihood. A dismal bo^-hair 
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suite were the chief articles of furniture, supple¬ 
mented bf others which stood out in contrast 
against the horse-hair background—a good piano, 
an harmonium, a bookcase with glass doors filled 
with a choice selection of the best works, and an 
easel. On the walls hung several good paintings, 
one of which was the portrait of a beautiful young 

‘ Some artist must live litre, I imagine,’ said the 
lad, as he went from picture to picture examining 
them, finally stopping before the portrait of the 
young girl, that hung immediately over the chair 
in which Mrs Arlington sat 

‘ I daresay,’ she replied woariedly, as though it 
were a speculation which could not possibly con¬ 
cern her; and too glad of repose to be roused to 
any sense of curiosity upon the subject 

‘Just look at this, mother ; it is so pretty.’ 

‘ I cannot, Fred; I am too exhausted to turn 
round. I.cannot possibly think of or look at any 
thing until I have had a cifp of tea.—Ah ! here it 
comes. Go and pour it out for me, and never mind 
the picture. But I forget I am unfeeling and 
unnatural to tell you not to mind, for you are just 
at an age wlien }'oung girts are beginning to 
possess a powerful attraction tor you ; but you 
must put the pleasing delusions out of your head 
until you have passed yoni' examination for Sand¬ 
hurst ; that is the move-iii-cliief towards which all 
your energies must now be directed. T long to sec 
your poor father's wishes fulfilled; and shall not 
feel quite contented until you arc gazetted into the 
array; then my trust will have been accompli.shed. 
How many years is it now, Fred, since you first 
became my child ? ’ 

‘Ten.’ 

‘Yes; you W'ere a little fellow when I first took 
you in hand as your governess, and yon learnt to 
love me so well that your father asked me to be 
your mother.’ 

‘ Was that why you marri<id him ? ’ inquired the 
lad, as he brought her a cup of tea. ‘ Didn’t yon 
cure for him for his own sake I You always 
seemed to.’ 

‘ Yes, since you could observe ; but not at first, 
Fred—not at lir.st I had no heart for any one or 
anything just at that time but mayhap for a 
little child like yourself, who was motherless and 
needed tenderness. It was just such an uncared- 
for flower which alone conlii have saved me then, 
for I had gone through a bitter sorrow, born of 
my own caprice and foolishness ; and through it I 
lost what could never be mine again. 1 must 
have died of despair, had 1 not set myself the 
task of working oul my wrong-doing in atone¬ 
ment, if not to the person—that was impossible— 
at least to some one of God’s creatures who might 
need me ; and it was at that very time I took 
up the paper containing your father’s adver¬ 
tisement for a govoniess. It served me for a 
suggestion and a field wherein I might find 
that for which I sought I had never been a 
governess; but I determined to become one, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of my lamily, Who 
could not comprehend, and strongly disapproved 
of my taking such a step ; but I canied my point 
through our doctor telling ray mother she was 
wrong to oppose me, as my mind needed distrac¬ 
tion after all I had gone through ; and that my 
choice, so far from being rcjiroved, ought rather 
to be commended, since I had preferred it to the 


injurious remedy of a round of amusements, so 
invarmbly prescribed for distraught spirits; wfaidi 
need instead the healthy medicine of some reason¬ 
able duty to restore them to their former mental 
compostire. Thus I became free to answer your 

E oor father’s advertisement, and was accepted by 
im for the post, oddly enough. And that is how 
I became your mother, Fred, I have tried to fulfil 
my trust; perhaps that has atoned.’ 

‘ Atoned for what ? ’ 

‘Ah, never mind! I was only a young girl 
then, vain and imperious, because I found I pos- 
.sessed a most dangerous power—the power of 
making whom I would love me—a precious gift, 
which I did not know how to value rightly until 
—-— But never mind. I hate recalling by-gones. 
Life is such a perpetual stumbling up hill with 
most of Tis, it is no use retartog our journey by 
nselc.ss retrospection; so when I am inclined to 
indulge in vain regrets, 1 always think of that 
heart-stirring line of the poet’s, “ Act, act in the 
livin;/ present; ” and therefore, Fred, please to 
cut me iinother slice of bread and butter and give 
me another cup of tea, luy child ; ’ and she laujpied 
at the .application she had given to her words, 
which was commonplace enough to destroy all 
their poetry. 

'fhe way in which tlie boy w.atched and waited 
on her, and the look of quiet amusement and 
interest on his face as she spoke, shewed how 
thoroughly she had won his heart, and was indeed 
his mother, sister, friend, all in one. Yes ; what¬ 
ever might have been the fault of her girlhood, 
her subsequent years bad fully atoned for it j she 
bad used her gifts rightly in the case of her stej)- 
soii, and his father, who had died about a year 
ago, blessing her for her unwearied devotion, and 
the happiness she had given him, leaving her the 
undisputed guardianship of his only child. 

As soon as their meal was concluded she went 
into the adjoining room, divided by folding-doors 
from the one in which they had been sitting. It 
bore no traces of a previous occupant like the other, 
save for a few perfectly executed pictures which 
hung above the mantel-piece. She bad her travel¬ 
ling bag in her hand as she entered, which she was 
about to deposit upon a table, when her eye caught 
sight of one of the pictures, and the bag fell to the * 
ground as she started forward to examiue the 
pencil-skelch. 

‘ Impossible ! ’ she exclaimed ; and she ^ed 
around the room helplessly, to see if she could by 
any means find auglit therein that would throw a 
light upon the mystery befora her; but all was 
void : tables, chairs, wardrobe, and dressing appli¬ 
ances were what met her gaze; while, like one 
fascinated, she continued standing before the sketch, 
as if spell-bouml. 

‘ Arc you coming soon ?’ inquired Fred, knocking, 
who, notwithstanding his disinclination to free 
converse, could never bear her long out of his 
sight when they were together. • 

‘ I will be with you in a moment,' she returned, 
recalling herself with no slight elFort. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ he exclaimed as soon as 
she joined him. ‘ You look as white as a ghost; 
you are over-tired, I suspect: had'you not better get 
to sleep as soon as you can 1 ’ he inquired with con¬ 
cern, as he noticed that she was suffering from an 
amount of nervous exhaustion that alarmed him. 

‘ It is nothing,’ she returned; ‘the journey was 
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fatiguingand t&en her eye stole round the room 
iviUi suppressed interest. 

‘ Is that the pretty girl you wanted me to admire, 
Fred, just now when I was too hui^ry to oblige 
you 

‘ Yes. Is she not a picture 7 What 1 should 
call a “stunner! 

‘When shsdl I ever knock the school-boy out of 
you, Fred 7' she cried, laughing. ‘You are a long 
way off from that refined pbraaeolo^ I am labour¬ 
ing to inculcate. But you are right In this case. It 
is a beautiful picturej of what I should call a detest¬ 
able character. She is, as you remark, a “ stunner.” 
There is not the least soul in her face; nothing 
but proud self-consciousneBS, as if she were saying: 
“I am a beauty, and I know it.” Poor thing! she is 
to be pitied, if that is a true picture, and it looks os 
if it were.' 

‘ How is she to be pitied 7 I don’t see that at 
all’ 

‘ Because you can’t see yet, Fred, from your brief 
study of her face, that a girl like that may learn to 
/eel at some time or another; and when she docs, 
the lesson is generally such a painful one that few 
have the coiu'age to rise above it. The artist who 
drew her was in. no lenient mood; he could detect 
nothing in her but the stem facts which possibly 
made nim 8uHer,’ 'Bhc added in an undertone, 
accompanied by a long-drawn sigh.—‘ I wish we 
had a book to read; try the bookcase; it may be 
unlocked.’ 

He did as she bade him; and shook his head 
negatively as he went first to the bookcase and theu 
to the piano. 

‘“The gentleman," as our landlady calls him, 
is a cautious man evidently,’ said Mrs Arlington, 

‘ Well, we must not find fault with him, for his 
amiability towards his landlady has secured us a 
night’s repose. 1 wonder if he is the artist of these 
pictures 7 I am ashamed of my curiosity, but I 
nave a wish to know. Could you be diplomatic, 
Fred, and find out for me 7 ’ 

‘ Why not ask the landlady straight out ?' 

‘1 dislike to appear so inquisitive, as it is of no 
moment to ns who he is.’ 

‘ I don’t know that If he is an artist, he would 
no doubt be much obliged to us for asking. Act 
on that presumption. You admire the pictures, 
and may possibly wish to order some, or to sit fur 
your portrait.’ 

‘How magnificent you are, Fred! We look a 
likely pair—don’t we ?—to order pictures or sit for 
portraits ! A hundred guineas or so are nothing to 
us; are they, my poor boy ? Bern in your fancy. 1 
am afraid of you in this respect, when you are once 
fairly launched on your own resources, as I cannot 
always be at your elbow, to control your lavish 
ideas, and our means are not large,’ 

‘Well, I was only suggesting, you know, a ready 
mode of solving your difficulty about finding out 
who is the artist of these pictures,* said the boy 
as he wished her good-night. 

As soou as he was gone, Mrs Arlington went 
cautiously round the room making a minute survey 
of every article, with a look of intense interest in 
her face, as though she were searching for a clue 
she could not find. • Every vase on tlie mantel-pieco 
she subjected to a close scrutiny, to see if possibly 
a card or old envolojie lay concealed therein. But 
everything was dumb, and refused to bear the 
least w’ituess as to the name or calling of the 


previous occupant Quite foiled, she sat down 
and fell into a profound reverie, which continued 
until the landlady knocked at the door, and 
entered to inquire u there was anything more she 
wanted, and when she would like her breakiast 
in the morning. 

‘ Thank you; nothing more to-night; and break¬ 
fast at nine. By the way, have you auy other 
lodgers in the house 7’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; the first floors are tak;en. by a lady 
and gentleman for a month, leastways so twy told 
me when they came; but the lady W got a maid 
who is that vexing I can’t abear her; and I would 
be glad to give them notice to go if I could be 
sure of another party for the same time ; but you 
see, ma’am, we who live by letting can’t afford to 
have our rooms empty.’ 

‘You cannot let me have these room^ you say, 
beyond a couple of days 7’ 

‘No, ma’am. Mr Meredith—the gentleman— 
Ukes thcui by the year on the condition that they 
are always to be ready for him when he writes; 
and only this afternmn he sent me a letter to say 
he would be here on Wednesday.’ 

‘ Mr Meredith, did you say, was his name 1 An 
artist, 1 suppose 7 if I may judge by the pictures 
and the easel’ " 

‘ Dear, no, ma’am! ’ exclaimed the landlady, as 
if a discreditable imputation had been cost u])on 
the character of her lodger by the question. ‘ He ’« 
got no call to cam his living, nut ho! He’s got a 
place in tlic country, which he has let for 1 don’t 
know how many years, and he keeps himself free 
to come and go as he likes. Such a flue noble¬ 
looking gcnilcman as be is ! He took these rooms 
of me some eight years back, when I first married 
and set up housukoepiug, because he said he liked 
the quiet of the place ; and he keeps them by the 
year ; but he lets me take in lodgeis when be is 
away, so long as I don’t bring children into the 
rooms. Ho has been here for a whole year at a 
spell; and then again he is off, and maybe we 
won’t see him for months at a time. He is a most 
excellent lodger as ever was ; and his man a nice 
civil handy fellow, with none of them airs and 
graces as these minxes of girls give themselves; 
but then, “ Like master, like mau,” say I, and I’ve 
always found it so.’ 

‘ And your first floors, you tell me, you would 
be glad to re-let, were you sure of another tenant V 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Very well then; as I have no maid likely to 
disturb you, I will take them for a month certain, 
if 1 can have them on Wednesday morning ; and I 
will further pay you the week’s rent you will have 
to forfeit by giving the present lodgers notice to 
quit summarily; but remember I only take them 
on this one condition. It is now Monday night, 
and I must move in on Wednesday morning.’ 

‘I’ll manage it for you, ma’am, even ii I got a 
summons for it’ 

‘ You shall be no loser in any case; 1 will pay 
all expenses; ’ and she drew out hex purse to 
deposit a week’s rent in advance. 

‘ Never mind it, ma’am ; you look a lady os one 
may trust, and I’ll see that you are in the rooms 
on Wednesday morning. I can easily put the 
blame on Mr Meredith, if they become very un¬ 
pleasant, by saying he takes the rooms by the 
year; they are not to know whether he may not 
want the first floors this time.’ 
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Mutoallj satiafied with theii bai^ain, l&ndladj 
and lodger parted for the night On the face of 
the latter could be discerned a compression of the 
lips, which bespoke a sudden resolve she was bent 
upon carrying out, even though it failed in. the 
end to prove successful. 


MYSTICAL PLANTS. 

HuMAif cunning and human credulity have 
dowered vrith mystery certain plants which are 
worthy of being considered the most beautiful 
and passive of created objects. One plant at 
least has been said to utter shrieks on being 
torn from the earth, and to have avenged the 
violence by causing the death of him who re¬ 
moved it. This plant was the mandragora of the 
poets, the mandrake of Scripture, a species of 
the Solaitce or Nightshade tribe; the belief in whose 
<iualities as a sedative or a charm was as old as 
the days of the childless Eachel. Indigenous to 
the East, where probably its uses as an anodyne 
and soporific were early known to the initiated, it 
may he that in order to enhance the wonder of 
its effects, and prevent the extirpation of the root 
by its too common use, miraculous powers were 
imputed to it, and superstition hedged it round 
with fabled terrors. 

The evil reputation of the plant procured it 
subseciuenUy the name of Atropa mandrayora, by 
which our oldest botanists distinguish it; a name 
borrowed from the most terrible of the Fates, 
Afropns, and since transferred to its relative A iropn 
hdltitlonna (Dwale, or ‘ Lcailly Nightshade So 
potent and valuable were the medical uses of the 
root at a time when few anodynes were known, 
tliat the ancient Eomans made it the subject of a 
weird ritual, without which they would have 
deemed it impious to have taken it from the earth. 
The operator stood with his hack to the wind, 
diow three circles round the root with the point 
of a sword, poured a libation on the ground, and 
turning to the west, began to dig it uji. 

The root of the mandrake, a plant with a tap¬ 
root, frequently forked, as we see that of the 
radish, and covered with fibrous rootlets, was 
easily convpitible into a grotesque likeness of 
the human form. In the time.s of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, little images made of mandrake 
roots, called ahmrm, were imported in large 
numbers from Germany, and found a ready sale 
in England. The fable of th^ wondrous powers 
of these vegetable idols was easily accepted by 
our superstitious ancestors ; and tbe pedlers who 
travelled about from place to place with cases of 
them drove a brisk traile. Sir Francis Bacon had 
them in his mind’s eye when he wrote: ‘ Some 
plants there are, but rare, that have a mossy 
or downy root, and likewise that have a number 
of thread-like beards, as the mandrake, whereof 
witches and impostors make an ugly image, 
giving it the form of a face at top of the root, wid 
leave those strings to make a broad beard to the 
foot.’ It is to the credit of Hie old herbalists Gerard 


and Turner, that they both essayed, without fear of 
eonsequences, to dig up and examine for themtelvas 
the dreaded mandrake, and lost no time in pub¬ 
lishing the fallacy of the weird stories told of it 

Saturnine and poisonous plants were those moat 
affected by necromancers and witches—plants 
dwelling in shady groves like that described by 
Drydeu in CEdipus: 

Nor tree nor plant 

Grows here but what is fed with magic juices. 

All full of human souls, that cleave the bark 

To dance at midnight by the moon’s pale beams; 

or on wild heaths, like the potent moouwort, which 
opened locks and unshoed horses; or amidst soli¬ 
tary churchyards and' old ruins, like the deadly 
nightshade and fetid henbane, hound’s-tongue, and 
digitalis. Plants with dusky or sad-green leaves, 
and lurid-coloured flowers for the most part, and an 
ill-favoured soporific scent Nature herself distin¬ 
guishes hemlock from all others of the umbellife¬ 
rous tribe by tbe piuk or purplish spots with which 
its tall smooth stem is variegated It grows by 
hedgerows and in waste places; its large-winged, 
finely-cut leaves and white umbels of flowers 
give no indication of its dangerous nature ; but 
its speckled cuticle betrays it, and prevents its 
being rashly meddled with by rustic herb-gatherera 
and children. 

Wolf’s-bane or monk’s-hood, a herb of Saturn, 
sacred to Hecate, and which has since figured in 
the lloral calendar of witchcraft, had its fir.st 
name from the use the Anglo-Saxons made of the 
juice, in which they di]iped their arrows, and 
literally kept the wolf from the doors of their 
wattled huts. It was and is a brave herb for dl 
evil purposes. Its rout resembles the tail of a 
scorpion; its flowers, of lurid purple, have the 
form of a helmet; features sufficiently signifi¬ 
cant for those who sought such dangerous simples. 
The very scent of the (lowers on some sensitive 
persons has produced swooning and loss of 
sight for several days; others it has deprived 
of speech; and there are instances on record of 
persons who have eaten of the root being seized 
with all the symptoms of mania. Imagine such I 
powers in the hands of a reputed witch, male¬ 
volent enough to e.\crcise them for reward or 
malice, in days when medical science itself was 
not without faith in magic ! Dreadful as are its 
proved eJl'ects, the monk’s-hood is a common plant 
in cottage g.irdens, where we have seen it flour¬ 
ishing three feet in height, crowned with its 
handsome spikes of purplish flowers, and little 
children playing with them. 

Black hellebore liad also a place in the category 
of mj'stical plimts; the BomanS removed the coot 
with the same ceremonies as were observed in 
taking up the mandrake, with this distinction, 
that prajrers were humbly offered to Apollo mid 
iEsculapius for permissiou, and the operator turned 
to the east instead of to the west, on commencing 
to dig it up. 

No wayside plant is more simple in appearance 
than the vervain, the ‘holy herb’ of so numy_ 
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nations. Its pale lilac spike of minute flowera 
scarcely attracts attention, except from those who 
know its ancient history and uses. In the sun- 
worship of the ancient Persians, their magi carried 
branches of vervain in their hands when approach¬ 
ing the altar. So did the pagan priests of ancient 
Greece and Home ; and ages subsequently, the 
Druids in the forest temples of Gaul and Britain. 
With the Greeks and Romans, it was never 
absent from their religious rites. The plant was 
long considered to be good against witchcraft and 
the bites of venomous creatures ; and being under 
the dominion of Venus, was a great beautifier; 
and when used in the baths of delicate women, 
made a fair face and took aw.ay freckles. It 
were ‘perhaps well,’ as Lord Bacon would say, 
to notice the agreement between various writers 
as to the cephalic virtues of the plant, and its 
remedial efheaby in taking away headache, and 
the ‘pin and web,’ or clouds and mists which 
darken the optic nerve. From medical to magical 
uses was but a step in those days, sometimes a 
very short one ; and accordingly we find a spray 
of vervain used as a charm to keep houses and 
persons from harm, and especially from evil 
spirits and witchcraft. A relic of the later super¬ 
stition lingers in the rhyme— 

Vervain and dill hinder witches of their will. 

St John’s wort, by virtue of its dedication to 
the saint, whose birthday, according to the reli¬ 
gious calendar, is the anniversary of the summer 
solstice, was said to have tlie power of putting to 
flight ghosts, demons, and even Satan hira.sclf. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his Dissuasions from Popery, 
enumerating certain specific.s used by the prie.sts 
to discover the presence of the evil one, adds, ‘ and 
specially St John’s wort, which therefore they c-t.]! 
" Devil’s Flight”’ wliich is an anglicised rendering 
of the old pagan name Fiuja Demoniuiu, which 
I Pliny tells us it received from its property of 
' scaring demons ; and retained in more iiiodern 
times in allusion to its supposed virtues in the 
cure of distraction and melancholy. The Iri.sh 
peasant at the present day firmly believes in the 
powers of St John’s wort which his Church origi¬ 
nally endorsed; and on the vigil of the saint’.s 
day, gathers bunches of the bright yellow, starry, 
almost scintillating flowers, and after sprinkling 
them with holy water, bang.s them at tlie bed’s 
head, and over the door, with a firm faith in the 
potency of the plant to pre.serve him and his 
nousehold from evil spirits, fairies, and witchcial't. 
Armed with this floral charm, the wamlercr 
through the most solitary pl.aces is as safe as on 
the fire-lit hill, amidst the youth of a whole 
village, who are dancing and making merry, and 
leapmg through the fire to Moloch—without an 
idea that the revels of the sainted summer’s night 
once meant the worship of the sun-god Belus. In 
days when the occult powers of certain plants were 
universally believe^, it made part of the champion’s 
oath, that he carried not about him any herb, spell, 
or enchantment, by which he might procure the 
victory. 

Nowadays, the mistletoe generally affects old 
crab and apple trees, and the )>oughs of beech and 
“ so-called Druidical times it appears 
to hove ilourisUcd in the oak-groves, which these 
strange worshippers are said to have made their 
..temples, and under the name of the ‘All-heal 


plant,’ was, we are told, severed from these trees 
with solemn ceremonies. The mystery of its 
appearance—^its aerial place of growth—the pale 
green antlered branches putting forth their pearly 
berries in honour, as it were, of the high festiviu 
of the winter solstice, ‘ the mother of the nights ’— 
probably conduced to render it a miraculous plant. 
Long after Druidism was but a name, the plant 
retained its healing and protective properties for 
the populace, whose toocners strengthened their 
superstitious reverence for it. by calling it Lignum 
Saiictas Cruets (wood of the holy cross). Amulets 
were made of it, and worn ronnd the neck, to 
defend the wearer from enchantment and other 
dangera; .and in more modem times, os a charm 
against the falling-sickness and the plague. 

The yew, like the oak, was sacred to the 
Druids. Branches of it were anciently carried 
by the niourm'r.s at funeral processions, and were 
thrown into the grave before the ooflin was 
lowered. The awe in •which it wiis originally 
held is traceable in the traditions yet extant of 
its dangerous and even deadly properties. The 
beautiful crimson drupes scattered amongst its 
dark-green linear leaves were reputed poisonous 
it eaten, in clipping the tree, the greatest 
care was iieeessar}’^ that tlie operator might not 
inhale its dant'crous fumes ; while to sleep 
under the shade of its widesi)rcad branches, 
ragged and dusky as a raven’s wing, was to risk 
sickness and even death. 

'I'he mountaiii-.ish or rowan-tree lias for ages 
been endowed with iiiystic.al properties in Scot¬ 
land. The custom of carrying sprigs of it in 
the pocket still obtains in the Isle of Mon, where 
it is extensively grown and ciierLshed for warding 
oAF demons, witchcraft, iind the evil-eye. There, 
on .St .John’s Eve, cros.ses are made of it and 
hung upon the cattle, and placed over the doors, 
and in the eaves of hams and houses, to avert the 
evil inlluence.s su])posed to be pertcrnaturnlly 
active on that night. Not such the reputation of 
the Lunaria, described by Chaucer, .Spenser, and 
Drayton as one of the most powerful of vegetable 
clmrm.s, and an ingredient in the most subtle spells 
of iiight-bags and enchanters, ’Phis, the homely 
‘ Honesty ’ of the cottage garden, the satin flower 
that our grandniothcr.s cherished, is a plant than 
which none more apparently liarinlesg is to be 
found in llie floral calendars of herbmen and 
gardeners. But in days when plants were supposed 
to bear witness in many instances to tlieir own 
attributes, when certain foalurcs were .sought for 
and believed in, as utlbrding a key to the sym¬ 
pathies and properties of herbs, its round flat 
silvery frond sliewed it to be under the do¬ 
minion of the moon, and endowed with magic 
influences. * 

After all, a cliihl’s hand might have clasped the 
plants that were under the ban of our ancestors. 
Amongst the most potent of these herbal talis¬ 
mans were tbe trefoil and the wood-sorrel, the 
triple leaves of whicli symbolised the Trinity, and 
were on that account noisome to witches. Hence 
arose the cu.stom in Ireland for the lord of the soil 
as well as the peasant to wear the shamrock as 
a preservative from evil influences, a custom 
annually returned to, without distinction of creed 
or rank, by all true Irishmen on the anniversary of 
St Patrick’s Day—a saint it will be remembered so 
pure that all venomous things fled before him. 
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In that country, as in this, there still lingers in 
shady, rustic places an aged moribund belief in 
the occult power of plants in the hands of weird 
women who know how to use them. 


MEMORY, 

It is maintained by many psychologists tliat if an 
impression is once made upon the memory, it 
remains for ever. And it is undoubted that there 
are certain seasons of life or certain circumstances 
when memory is peculiarly susceptible, and when 
the impressions made are deep and sharp and 
deHnite. The objects familiar in childhood and 
youth, the texts, the hymns, and lessons then 
mastered become a lifelong bequest; the memory 
has petrified them on its tablet for ever. Some¬ 
times the memory is in a stale of spontaneous 
receptivity, and without apy trouble on the part of 
the subjecl^ the mind retains its interesting objects 
for years, perhaps through the whole life. 

Memory develops in every sound mind almost 
as early as the powers of observation; and the 
objects about which it is employed in the earlier 
stage are much alike in all individuals. Rut very 
early W'c discern a differeuee in the natural affinities; 
one youthful reminiscent evinces a talent in find¬ 
ing his way to the iiifant school; whilst a bc- 
wildei-ed companion of the same class uses leading- 
strings. 

In glancing through the records of all ages 
and all nations, wc meet willi certain indi¬ 
viduals who have been celebrated for their extra¬ 
ordinary powers of memory ; and some of these 
would appear to us so wonderful, tliat we are 
tempted to disbelieve them, and place them in 
the list of human impossibilities. Rut it cannot 
be denied that there are numberless iii.stances upon 
record, both ancient and modern, ami also in our 
o'vn day, of pemons retaining an almost incredible 
recollection of a great diversity of matters, consist¬ 
ing in some cases of long lists of dates and names, 
or in others, countcnance.s and circumstances, long 
since forgotten by the majority of mankind, through 
a lapse of time inlerveuing. 

We propose in this paper to submit to the reader 
a lew of the mauy most authentic examples of 
retentive memory on record. 

Within the range of their own experience, many 
of our readers must h.ive noticed examj)lcs of 
quick or retentive memory. Erccpiently, however, 
these powerful memories are filled with matters of 
questionable value. Of such wc may mention an 
individual well known in London by the name of 
‘ Memoiy-Oomer Thompson,’ who was remarkable 
for an astonishing local memory. In the sjwce of 
twenty-four hours and at two sittings, he drew 
from lucmoTj'- a correct plan of the whole parish of 
St James. This plan contained all the squares, 
streets, lanes, courts, passages, markets, churches, 
chapels, houses, stables, angles of liousos; and a 
great number of other objects, as w^ells, parapets, 
stones, trees, &c., and on exact plan of Carlton 
House and St James’s Palace. Ho made out also 


an exact plan of the parish of St Andrew; and he 
offered to do the same with that of St Qiles, St 
Paul, Co vent Garden, St Clement, and NewcharcL 
If a particnlar house in any given street was 
mentioned, he would tell at once what trade wm 
carried on in it, the position and appearance of the 
shop, and its contents. In going through a large 
hotel completely furnished, he was able tcrirptain, 
everything and make an inventory from memory. 
He possessed a most mechanical memory ; and he 
could, by reading a newspaper overnight, repeat 
the whole of it next morning. He died in February 
1843, at the age of eighty-six. Mr Paxton Hood 
knew a man in London w'ho could repeat the 
whole of Josephus; and William Lyon, like 
Thompson, could read the Daily Advertiter over¬ 
night, and repeat it word for word next morning. 

As a contrast to this, on the other hand we 
know an individual who travellbd through a 
considerable extent of country, and passed through 
several towns he had visited before, yet was 
ignorant of the fact until informed of it by another 
traveller! 

Pliny, in the seventh hook of liis Natural 
History, makes mention of one Chamiidiis or Char- 
madas, a native of Greece, who was the possessor 
of so singular a memory that he was able to 
deliver w'ord for word the entire contents of any 
book which might be called out of a library, mth- 
out having read it. This, however, we should be 
inclined to take cum grano salis. 

Some cases are quoted of persons having a 
remarkable gift of learning any number of foreign 
laijguagc.s iji an incredibly short time. Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus had an empire in which 
two-and-twenty languages were spoken; yet it 
is asserted that he liad not a subject with 
whom he could not converse in his own dialect. 
Rut in later time.s the royal liugirist has been 
eclip.sed by the late Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 
died in 1849. He had a wonderful memory for 
the retention of words, and with a grammatical 
intuition which ha-s never been properly explained, 
he went on acquiring languaj'es, till at the age of 
seventy he could converse in upwards of fifty, 
besides having an acquaintance with at least twenty 
more. lie was at home in both of the dialecte 
of the Rastpic language, the most difficult in 
Europe ; also in the different dialects of German; 
with Englislmieii he never misapplied the sign 
of a tense. Besides the foregoing, he was so 
far master of at least one Chinese dialect that 
lie delivered a set speech to Chinese students at 
the Vatican. So conversant was he with all the 
dialects of each tongue that he could at once 
detect the particular county, province, or district 
to which a speaker belongcii , He himself was 
uijon several occasions mistaken for a native of 
totally different countries. According to his own 
words, as related to his friend Cardinal Wiseman, 
his method of studying a new language was to 
read straight through the grammar, and when he 
had arrived at the end he was master of the whole. 
He never forgot anything he had once heard or 
read. 

Sir WiUiaiu Jones, in spite of his many duties . 
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as a legal student, had before his death acquired 
so intimate a knowledge of fourteen languages, 
that he translated from the most difficult and 
obscure. Dr Alercander Murray, the learned 
author of The History of European Languages, 
was another of Britain’s greater linguists, who 
remembered every word ho ever read; he had 
the whole of Muton by heart. The Emperor 
Oandius was another great memorist, also repcatiug 
by heart the Iliad ana Odysseji. 

It is recorded of Dr Leyden the distinguished 
oriental scholar, that when at Calcutta, a case 
occurred in which it was necessarv, before deciding 
the issue, to know the exact wording of an act of 
parliament, of which, however, a copy could not be 
found in the Presidency. Ijcyden had had occasion 
before leaving home to read the act, and under¬ 
took to supply it from memory ; and when nearly 
a year afterwatds a printed copy was obtained from 
England, it wm found to be identical with what 
Leyden had dictated. 

Richard Person had a remarkable memory. 
Being one day in the shop of Priestly the book¬ 
seller, a gentleman came in and asked for a par¬ 
ticular edition of Den^henes. Priestly did not 

S ossesa it; and as l^tleman seemed a good 
eal disappointed, Person inquired if he wislnsd to 
consult any particular passage. The gentleman 
mentioned a quotation ot which he was in search, 
when Person opened the Aldine edition of Demos¬ 
thenes, and after turning over a few leaves, put 
his finger on the passage. On another occasion he 
happened to be in a stage-coach; presently there 
entered into it a young undergraduate with two 
ladiea This young gentleman endeavoured to 
make himself seem very learned ; presently quot¬ 
ing a Greek passage, which he said w.as from 
Euripides. The great Greek scholar, who was 
dozing at the other end of the cofich, awoke 
at the familiar sounds, and drawing a copy of 
Euripides from the folds of his cloak, politely 
I asked him to favour him with the passage. 
The student could not; and Ihc ladies began to 
titter. Reddening, the youth said that on second 
thoughts, the passage he was sure was in Sopho¬ 
cles. Person thereupon produced a coj)y of 
Sophocles, and again asked him to favour him 
with the passage. The undergradn^e again 
failed ; the ladies tittered greatly. ‘ Oateh me !' 
said he, ‘ if ever I quote Greek in a coach, again.’ 
Stung by the laughter of his fellow-passengers, he 
said: ‘ I recollect now, sir ; I perfectly recollect 
that the passage is in Alschylns.’ His inexorable 
tormentor, diving again in the capacious folds of 
Ids cloak, produced a copy of iEschylus, and again 
asked him to favour him with the passage. The 
boiling-point was now reached. ‘ Stop! stop! ’ 
shoutfjd he to the coachman. ‘ Let me out! There 
is a man inside who has got the whole Bodleian 
library in his pocket 1’ On another occasion, calling 
upon a friend. Person found him reading Thucy¬ 
dides. Being asked casually the meaning of some 
word, he immediately repeated the context. ‘ But 
how do you know that it was this pa,s.sage I was 
reading]’ asked his frienA ‘Because,’ replied 
Person, ‘the word only occurs twice in Thucy¬ 
dides ; once on the right-hand page in the edition 
which you are now using, and once on the left. I 
observed on which side you looked, and accordingly 
I Jenew to which passage yon referred.’ 

Once when in the house of Dr Burney at Ham¬ 


mersmith, with some friends, examining some old 
newspapers which detailed the execution of Charles 
I., he came across yarions particulars thought by 
some of them to have been overlooked by Rapin 
and Hume ; hut Potson instantly repeated a long 
passage from Rapin in which these circumstances 
were all recounted. Upon one occasion he under¬ 
took to leom by heart the entire contents of the 
Morning Chronicle in a week ; and he used to say 
he could repeat Roderick Random ixom beginning 
to end. His stupendous memory, however, on 
account of bis excesses, failed at last. 

Dr Thomas Fuller, the worthy historian and 
divine, was said to have been able to repeat five 
hundred and nine strange names correctly after 
having twice heard them; aud he was known to 
make use of a sermon verbatim if he once heard it 
He once undertook to name exactly backwards and 
forwards every shop-sign from Temple Bar to the 
extremity ot Cheapside, on both sides of the way— 
a feat of no ordinary Magnitude, when we con¬ 
sider tlmt in his day every house had its sign. 

‘lifeiuory’ Thompson boasted he could re¬ 
member every shop from Ludgate Hill to the end 
of Piccadilly ; and another person who had earned 
for himself the prefix of ‘ Meraojy ’ was William 
Woodfall, the printer of the famous Letters of 
Junius, who used to relate how ho could put a 
speech away upon a shelf in his mind for future 
reference; and he was known to be able to re¬ 
member a debate for a fortnigljt, after many nights’ 
spe.aking upon other matters. 

Dr Johnson wiis in the habit of writing abridged 
reports of debates for tlic Gentleman’s Magazine 
from memory. 

Two noted frequenters of the Chapter Coffee- 
House in Paterno.ster Bow, in the last century, 
were Murray and Hammond. Miirr.ay had read 
through every morning aud evening paper pub¬ 
lished in Loudon for thirty years, and liis memory 
wa-s such that he was always applied to for dates 
and facts by literary men and others. 

Jedediah” Buxton, who resided for some weeks 
at St Jolin’s Gate Clorkenwell, in 1754, had such 
a memory that ‘ he could conduct the most intri¬ 
cate calculations by his memory aloue, and such 
was his power of abstraction that no noise could 
disturb him.’ Singular to relate, he never learueil 
to read or write, though he was the son of a 


schoolmaster. 

Eugenia Jullian, a precocious child, well known 
to the writer of this, at the age of five years had 
a book given her to read; and looking through 
it, she at length read a poem of several hundred 
lines (it must be mentioned she knew her alphabet 
at eleven months old, and could read at three years 
of age) once through ; and being asked what she 
had read, she handed her mother the book, and 
repeated the whole without a mistake. Unfor¬ 
tunately, like most precocious children, her mind 
proved too powerful for a delicate constitution, 
and she died at on early age. 

Among other jwssessors of veiy retentive memo¬ 
ries may be mentioned the learned Pope Clement 
VL ; Dr Mousey, who died at Clielsea at the age 
of ninety-five ; and Mozart, who almost in eyeiy 
case composed his pieces before he committed 
them to paper. 

At the present time, Elihii Bunitt posses-ses a 
remarkable memory. Bom in America in 1811, 
he had, at the age of twenty-seven, and while work- 
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ing at his trade, learned fifty languages. In 1646 
he came to England, and was for some time United 
States consul at Birmingham. Gustave l)ord is 
the owner of a good memory; and we have it from 
a reliable authority, that Thomas Carlyle, ‘the 
philosopher of Chelsea,' lays a book aside when 
he has read it, it being of no more use to him, 
having abstracted and stored up in his mind all 
the contents which he deems worthy of retention. 

Every one has a memory, but every one has not 
the same natural affinities, and therefore every one 
does not retain with equal facility the same sort of 
thing. One man, from taking a glance at an object, 
will sketch it correctly; another could not give 
a correct representation were he to labour for a 
mouth. The mind of another is more for living 
objects, and like Cuvier or Knox, he carries in 
his memory the names and forms of hundreds^ of 
plants and animals. A third has a propensity 
for the faces of his fellow-creatures, and like 
Themistoclcs, he can name each of the twenty 
thousand of his fellow-citizens; or like Cyrus, 
he could remember the name of every soldier 
in his anny ; the like being related of L. 
Scipio and the Eoinans. The day following the 
arrival of Cinae.s, ambassador of King Pyrrhus, in 
Borne, he sainted by name all the senate and the 
gentlemen of the city. Our own George III. had 
an e.\traordinary pow'cr of recollecting faces. The 
taste of a fourtn is for languages, and like Mezzo- 
fanti or Alexander Murray, every word he hears 
or reads in a foreign tongue becomes a lifelong 
heritage. Another retains mathematics, the sym¬ 
bols ot which require a peculiar cast of memory. 
Such a mind is generally destitute of love of colour, 
music, dsc.: it ivrestles with the artificial symbols 
that express the most extensively important truths 
of the world. The natural history memory has 
to do with artificial symbols, hut with these it 
mixes the consideration of actual appearances to 
the senses. The taste of another is for choice, 
emphatic, and sublime diction ; like Wakefield, 
he can repeat the whole of Virgil and Horace, 
Homer and Pindar. 

The faculty of recollecting places is very huge 
in some of the inferior animals ; pigeons and some 
sorts of dogs have it very prominently. The falcon 
of Iceland returns to its native spot from a dis¬ 
tance of several thousands of miles. And it seems 
likely that this has at least something to do with 
reference to those birds which migrate from one 
coimtiy to another. It seems indi.spcnsablc to a 
Buccesstul traveller. Columbus, Cook, Park, imd 
Livingstone must have been largely endowed with 
this faculty. These diversities have not been 
sufficiently kept in view in the important busi¬ 
ness of education, and the principle of cramming 
the same things into every sort of memory still too 
extensively prevails. 

The memory may be strong where the intellect 
is weak ; but without the former faculty there can 
be no intellectual ^wth; for is not memoiy the 
power of the mind by which it retains its posses- 
sions! If Sensation, Perception, and Attention 
are the collecting faculties. Memory is ‘ the con¬ 
servative faculty’—the retainer of the collected 
treasures. 

With the power of throwing our whole mental 
vigour into any given act for the time being, a 
strong yrU can generally insure a strong memoiy : 
and for understanding then and retaining after¬ 


wards, half_ an hour of such absorption and con¬ 
centration is worth more than the longest day of 
day-dreaming—though day-dreaming, as an occa¬ 
sional relaxation, is not to be despised 

Nowadays we are not at all surprised to see 
placarded about our towns large announcements 
of an ‘eminent professor’ about to arrive, undra 
whose tuition we may be initiated into the ‘ Art of 
Memory,’ whereby we may he taught to remember 
at will the heights of mountains, rows of dates, 
chronological events, and all things coming within 
the range of memory. It may be interesting 
to leam that this is no new art, for by reference 
to Pliny we find that the Art of Memory was 
invented by Simonides des Melicus, and afterwards 
perfected by Metrodorus Sepsius, ‘by which a 
man might Icame to rehearse againe the same 
words of any discourse whatsoever after once 
hearing.’ 

It docs not fall within the scope of this paper 
to enter upon the merits or demerito of this art; 
but we may conveniently bring our subject to a 
close by relating a couple of anecdotes that bear 
upon it. 

Upon one occasion. Fuller said; ‘None alive 
ever heard me pretend to the art of memory, who 
in my hook have decried it as a trick, no art; 
and indeed, is more fancy than memory. I 
confess, some years since, when I came out of 
the pulpit of St Dunstan's East, one (who since 
wrote a book thereof) told me in the vestry, before 
credible people, that he, in Sidney College, had 
taught me the art of memory. I retumm unto 
him: That it was not so, for I could not remember 
t/uit I had ever seen him before ! which I conceive 
was a real refutation.’ 

Not very long ago, a lecturer upon the art of 
memory, whilst dining at an hotel in one of our 
provincial towns, was inquired for and called 
away suddenly; upon which he immediately 
finished his repast and hurried from the room. A 
moment or two afterwards, the waiter coming 
round to the chair lately occuiiied by the professor, 
ludd up his' hands and exclaimed in astonish¬ 
ment : ‘ Goodness gracious, the memory man has 
forgotten liis umbrella!’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT TAILS. 

Everybody knows that tails serve a great variety 
of purposes. To mention a few: The horse and ox 
use their tail to drive off troublesome insects. Some 
kinds of apes have long prehensile tails with which 
they swing themselves from branches or. reach 
distant fruit. The kangaroo’s tail forms a kind of 
extra leg, and is also serviceable in jumping. The 
beaver is said to heat w'ith its tail the mud of 
which its house or dam ie built^ as well as to use 
the oigan in swimming. The tails of fishes act 
like rudders, and in whales, for example, they ate 
powerful propellers, as also a means of attack or 
defence. Birds of high fl^ht have that tall 
feathers adapted as a steering apparatus; while 
the tails of parrots, toucans, and dimbers generally, 
incline downwards, and aid in laying hold of trees. 
The tail in some reptiles is important for locomo¬ 
tion. Scorpions have in their tail a formidable 
weapon; and the noise made by the rattlesnake 
when roused is given from its tail. 
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There is a good deal of expression in tails. A 
cat when unexcited has her tail bent towards the 


skinned a little portion of the tip of the rat’s tail, 
made an incision in the back of the animal, in> 


ground and quiet; but when the animal is under serted the skinned tip in this hole, and fixed it 


lively emotion, the tail shews movements which 
are not of chance character, but predetermined by 
nature—such and such an emotion causing such 
and such a movement. When the cat feels afraid 
when seized, for example by the neck, the tail 


there. In coarse of time the wound healed, and 
the animal went about with its tail thus trans¬ 
formed into something like the handle of a teapot. 
After eight mouths the savant cut the handle in 
two; then on pinching the end of the part left 


goes down between her legs. On sight of an in the back, the rat appeared to feel pain, and tried 
agreeable morsel of moat, the tail is raised straight to escape. It was thus shewn that the sensitive 
up. When angry, the cat bends her tail into two nerves in the end of the tail had 'formed a true 
curves of opposite direction—the greater curve at connection with the nerves in the back issuing 
the base, the lesser at the extremity—while the from the spinal cord; and that they conveyed an 
fur is erect throughout. When on the alert for excitation in an opposite direction to that in which 
prey, she lashes her tail from side to side. On they convey it normally. 

the other hand, the dog wags his tail to tes- The trick vrhicli came under the notice of the 
tify joy; while (as with the cat) fear sends it French correctional police will perhaps here recur 
down between _ his legs. We are all familiar, to recollection. A person complained that he had 
again, with the comical appearance of a herd j been imposed upon by the purchase of an animal 
of cattle, driven to despair by insects, rushing | represented to be ‘an elephant rat;’ that is, a rat 
about a field on a hot day with their tufted tails ; with a trunk aud tusks resembling those of an 
erect as posts. Dr John Brown, in one of his; clcpliant. The trunk was nothing more than part 
raev sketches, tells of a dog of his whose tail had ; of a rat’s tail stuck into the snout of the animal, 
rather a peculiar kind of expressiveness. This tail j whore it grew as if natural. As for the tusks, they 
of Toby’s was ‘ a tail per so ; it was of immense ' were two of the teeth in the upper jaw which had 
girth, and not short, equal throughout like a police-, been suffered to grow by removing the two corre- 
man’s baton ; the machinery for working it was of ■, sponding teeth in tlie lower Jaw against which tliey 
great power, and acted in a way, us far as 1 have used to grind and be kept short. More ingenious 
been able to discover, quite original. We called it than honest, the fraud was duly punished, 
his ruler. When he wished to get into the house, Crocodiles have euormons mils ; of sixty verte- 
he first whined gently, then gi'owled, then gave a br.x‘ there are more than forty which arc caudal. 


sharp bark, and then came a resounding mighty The organ is rather cumbrous to them on laud, 
stroke, which shook the house. Tliis, .'liter much and this fact aflbiils an opportunity of escaping 
study and watching, we fonud was done by his from them by niaking quick turns, which they do 
bringing the entire length of his solid tail fiat; not readily follow. But their ]iowerful tail must 


upon the door 'vitli a sudden and vigorous stroke. 
It was quite a tour do jorcc or a coiip <h queue, and I 


be of immense value to them in swimming. 

There i.s strong probability tliat the tail of some 


he was perfect in it at once, his first hanr/ autlio- ; animals covered witli fur serves the purpose of a 
ritative having been as ma.sterly anti telling as his j protection to the air-pa«s!iges of mouth and nose 
last’ j during sleep, as .also the releution of heat. 'J’his 

There seems to be good re.ason for believing that I Avill be .apjiareiit to any one who observes the 
rats sometimes use their tails for feediug puI•l)o^es i position into which llie tail is curled in such cases, 
where the food to be eaten is contained in vessels I ami the lace brought into contact with it. 
too narrow to admit the entire body of the animal. I Frogs have no projuir tails, but in the tadjiole 
A rat will push down his tail into tlie tall-shaped ■ stage they have, and their locomotion by means of 
bottle of preserves, and lick it after he has pulled ' them is familiar to everybody. A similar mode of 
it out. A gentleman put two such jar's of preserves ! locomotion i.s observable in the minute animals 


too narrow to admit the entire body of the animal. I Frogs bave no projuir tails, but in tlie tadjiole 
A rat will push down his tail into tlie tall-shaped ■ stage they have, and their locomotion by means of 
bottle of preserves, and lick it after he has pulled ' them is familiar to everybody. A similar mode of 
it out. A gentleman put two such Jars of preserves ! locomotion i.s observable in the minute animals 
covered with a bladder, in a place frequented by 1 termed Flagellata, which advance by l.ishing their 
rats; and afterwards found the jelly reduced in each I tails from side tij side. The motions of several of 
to the same extent, and a small aperture gnawed I tlio.se microscopic organisms known us Hacteria, 
in the bladder just suflicieiil to admit the tail. | found in putrefying infusions of organic matter, 
Another experiment was more decisive. Having | are at present somewhat cnigiiiutical. But they 
refilled the jai-s to about half an inch above the ' arc to a certain c.xlent exjilained by an interest- 
level left by the rats, he put some inoi.st paper over | ing observation made lately by MM. Cohn and 
the jelly and let it stand in a jilace where there ! Warming. With siilficieni; magnifying power 


were ho rats or mice, till the paper got covered by 
mould. Then he covered tlie jai-s with a bladder 
and put them where the rats worn numerous; as 


the tail. ' found in putrefying infusions of organic matter, 
Having | are at present somewhat cnigiiiutical. But they 
ibuve the ' arc to a cerluin c.xlent exjilained by an intcrest- 
lapcr over | ing observation made lately by MM. Cohn and 
ere there I Warming. With siilficieni; magnifying power 


these naturalists have found tails in several of the 
Bacteria. They vary in number from one to three, 
arc situated at one end of the axis of length, and 


before, next morning the bladder had again been j capable of rapid motion; by which the movements 
eaten through, and on the mould there were mime-1 of these minute creatures may fairly bo accounted 


ToiM distinct tracings of rats’ tails, evidently caused 
by the anitnals sweeping these appendages about. 


The last thing we have to say on the subject 


in the fruitless endca'’our to find a hole in the is to express our gratification at the change which 
circle of paper which covered the jelly. lias taken place in treating the tails of horses. 

An example of the practice of vivisection (which The odious and cruel practice of docking them, 
is happily 1^ common in this country than on the oitce so prevalent, has been happily abandoned, 
continent) is presented in an experiment made an^ the horse’s tail is now left to attain its natural 


l^ly by an eminent French pliysiologist with gruc^'ul dimensions. 

the tail of a young rat Readers are doubtless _ .x.-—=:r_-_-r 

aware of the curios results that may he obtained Pri„tod and Published 
by sKin-gratting. Tlic experimenter referred to nostci? Kow, London, 
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THE BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. 
Forty yc-ara ago or thereabouts, we happened to 
make a visit to an hospital for pauper orphan 
children in a large city. It was a dismal spectacle. 
The little creatures, seated on forms, and dressed in 
a poor garb, had a woe-begone appearance. Their 
faces were pallid, and a number of them had sore 
eyes. The sentiment which arose in our mind was 
that the whole affair was unnatural, and morally 
.and physically unwholesome. Here was a spa¬ 
cious mansion kept up for the accommodation of 
some hundreds of poor children whom destiny had 
deprived of their parents. Treated well, as it was 
thought, according to regulations, they were evi¬ 
dently unhappy, and pined for that species of free¬ 
dom which is only to be obtained by children 
brought up within the domestic circle. 

Since that time, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
there has been a considerable revolution in the 
matter of Juvenile pauper management. T)ie plan 
of immuring a horde of orphan pauper children iu 
large buildings under the charge of nurses and 
teachers is pretty generally abandoned, not so 
much on the score of economy as of common-sense. 
Nature has clearly ordained that children are to 
be reared, instructed, and familiarised with the 
world under the direct charge and responsibility 
of their parents. That has been the way since the 
beginning, and it will be so till the end of time. 
The family system is the foundation of every¬ 
thing that is valued in our institutions. Our whole 
stfucture of society rests on it. Any attempt to 
rear children artificially on a wholesale principle, 
is necessarily defective, will prove abortive, and 
be attended, one way and another, with bad effects. 

Unfortunately there are exceptions to a sweeping 
rule. There can be no family system where 
parents are removed by death, or what is more 
dreadful, where the parents are so grossly dissolute 
as to bo unfitted for their appropriate duties. In 
either case arises the question as to what is to be 
done with children who are so haplessly thrown on 
public charity. An answer to this brings us to the 
root of the matter. If at all possible, we must find 


fostcr-jwrents who will do the duty of real ones to 
the children assigned under proper precautions to 
their custody. We are aware that this may not be 
always practicable, and where h is not, the grouping 
of children in some kind of asylum must still be 
perpetuated. Some countries appear to be more 
favourable than others to the plan of boarding out 
children with foster-parents. For the plan to have 
a chance of success, there must be a prevalent 
intelligence, with a sense of moral responsibilities, 
and that special condition as concerns means of 
livelihood which would induce a family to board a 
child alien to them in name and birth. 

In certain parts of Scotland, the plan of board¬ 
ing out pauper children has been so peculiarly suc¬ 
cessful, that we purpose to give some account of it. 
The children so treated are not all orphans; some 
are children deserted by worthless parents; some 
arc the children of sick, infirm, or lunatic parents; 
some arc the childien of parents who are in prison 
or are convicts. In all coses, deep considerations of 
humanity have guided the poor-law authorities in 
dealing with them. Throughout Scotland at 1st 
January 1875, the number of pauper children 
hoarded out was 4512, among whom there was 
nearly an equality of boys and girls. The cost of 
each did not exceed ten pounds per annum; that is 
to say, for the sum of about four shillings a week a 
child is respectably brought up in the house of a 
foster-parent. Tlus sum covers cost of bed and 
board, school fees, and extras of all kinds. The child 
participates in the ordinary meals of the family ; 
it goes to the nearest school with its companions, 
plays about with them, and acquires a knowledge 
of country life along with a love of natural scenery. 
Instead of being confined in a dull mansion nnder 
a dismal routine of discipline, with the chance of 
acquiring bad or at least narrow notions, the 
hoarded-out child grows up a stout country lad or 
lass, and is endued with such general intdligence 
as is likely to pertain to the class amidst whom 
he or she moves. By these means, the hoarded- 
out pauper children cease to be paupers. Forget¬ 
ting their unfortunate origin, they drop insensibly 
into the general population. The catastrophe of 
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orphtinism or deserted infancy is robbed of its 
horrors. Surely, this most be deemed one of the 
greatest triumphs of humanity. 

Of course, the thing could not be done unless 
under a scrupulous system of management and 
general supervision. The parochial board, with 
whom rests the administration, needs to exercise 
the greatest vigilance in selecting families to whom 
children may bo assigned. Agricultural labourers 
and small shopkeepers in country villages are, we 
believe, considered to bo eligible, should character 
and everything else bear investigation. Nor, 
though boarded out, are the children lost sight of 
by the poor-law authorities. They are subject to 
the visits of Inspectors, who report on their con¬ 
dition. In a number of coses, the children are 
boarded with relatives, who may be supposed to 
take some special interest in them, and are not 
disinclined to accept a lesser board than would 
have to be paid to strangers. Yet the parochial 
hoards do not appear to view with favour the 
practice of boarding children with relatives who 
are perhaps aged and .infirm, or are in receipt of 
parochial relief on their own account. The person 
thoroughly suitable should be in middle life, 
engaged in active duties, and fit to act the part of 
a foster-parent For the success of his endeavours 
he should be aided in every reasonable way. The 
child put under his charge must not wear clothes 
bearing the pauper stamp, but he dressed like the 
other children in the place. An Inspector reports 
on the good efleets produced by the removal of 
pauper uniform. ‘ The hang-dog look of 25auper- 
ism gradually disappeared from the faces of the 
children—they saw themselves treated as other 
children, and soon became as others.’ 

In the Beports of the Inspectors generally, we 
have many pleasing instances of the social value 
of the boarding-out system. The significant fact 
strongly brought out is that the children do not 
return to pauperism. ‘When they leave school, 
the boys learn trades or become farm-servants, 
and the girls go to service like other country girls, 
and many of them get respectably married. When 
the children go to service, the family relationship 
is still kept up, and they return to their foster- 
parents as other children do to their homes, bring¬ 
ing at term-times, when they get their wages, pre¬ 
sents of tea and sugar, articles of clothing, and 
other tokens of affectionate regard.’ We learn that 
in some cases the children adopt the name of the 
faniily with whom they are boarded, and as a rule 
they are not distinguishable from the younger 
members of the family. Did our space permit, 
many valuable particulars could be added. Those 
who take an interest in this important question in 
social economics may he referred to an able and 
handy digest, ‘ Pauperism and the Boarding-out of 
Pauper Children in Scotland, by John Skelton, 
Advocate’ (Blackwood and Sons, 1877). The system, 
it is to be observed, bears no resemblance to that 
viciouB practice of farming-out children, which 
has been productive of so much demoralisation 


and infant mortality. In the boarding-out of 
pauper children as described in the work of Mr 
Skelton, and now very general in Scotland, the 
care that is taken in selecting foster-parents, and 
the constant supervision to which they are sub¬ 
jected, give to the system its peculiar value. 
Whether such a system would be applicable to 
all parts of the United Kingdom is perhaps doubt¬ 
ful. It is at anyrate important to know' that iu 
Scotland it has been eminently successful, and is 
the theme of praise by authorities on the subject. 
The Inspector of the poor of Glasgow tells us 
that it has been in use in that city for upwards 
of a hundred years. How suggestive is this 
remarkable fact—how curious .to find that in this 
as in some other valued public institutions, a 
tiling may flourisb and be spoken of approviugly 
for upwards of a century in one end' of Great 
Britain, and yet be hardly known in another, 
or if known, be only treated with scepticism ami 
indifference. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HAUDONS. 

CHAPTER XXVIt.—PHILIP. 

I ARRIVED at the Grayleigh Station about seven 
o’clock in the evening, and walked slowly and 
enjoyably across the lielJs, altogether forgetting 
my dress-troubles as I watched the elfects of the 
red sunset, a more than usually beautiful one. ‘ I 
must treat myself to just one look at the dear old 
beeches, in this light,’ I murmured; forgetting 
fatigue and every other discomfort as I turned 
from the stile and went down the lane towards the 
woods. I was standing in mute contemplation of 
the sunset effects upon the different trees. Tlio 
air was calm and still; not a leaf moved, as the 
sunlight stole amongst the majestic trees, crowning 
one, and robing another from head to foot with its 
red gloiy. I was accepting the rebuke with bowed 
head and clasped hands, when suddenly a sweet, 
low, girlish laugh—Lilian’s laugh—rang out in the 
6tillne.ss, near me. 

‘ There! I told you how it would be. I am not 
artist enough for that! ’ 

‘Try again,’ returned a man’s voice, clear and 
strong and in its way as musical as her own. 

Whose voice—whose ? For a moment I felt as 
though I were transfixed to the spot where I stood; 
then with trembling hands, softly parted the 
thickly covered branches which intervened be¬ 
tween me and the speakers. Philip! My heart 
had already told me that it was he; and one swift 
glance shewed me that it was the Philip of my 
dreams—BO improved as to bear only an ideal 
resemblance to the boy-lover I had parted with. 
He had developed grandly daring the nine years 
we had been separated. Taller and larger in 
figure, his handsome bronzed face adorned with on 
auburn beard, whilst bis gray eyes retained their 
old frank kindliness of expression, he looked the 
personification of manly strength, phymeal and 
mentaL 
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Impnlsivelj I advanced a step or two, then 
shyly and nerronsly shrank back again, clinging 
to the low outspreading branches of the tree. 
Presently, when my foolish heart did not beat 
quite so wildly—^presently. 

‘ Yes; that is better. Now a few bold strokes 
athwart the horizon. Have you not a coarser 
brush?’ 

‘Yes. I will run in and fetch one.’ 

‘ Cannot I, Miss Maitland ? Allow me.’ 

‘ 0 no ; auntie could not tell you where to find 
it.’ And away she ran, in the opposite direction 
to where I stood. 

Without a moment’s pause, in my anxiety for 
our meeting to take place whilst he and I were 
alone, I stepped hastily forward. He was examin¬ 
ing Lilian’s drawing, when he canght the sound 
of my footstep and looked up. His eyes met mine 
—ah Philip! ah me!—with the grave calm gaze 
of a stfangey! 

I stood utterly powerless te move or speak ; and 
perhaps I looked more than ever unlike my past 
self in that moment of bitter anguish. But sud¬ 
denly the truth fla.shed upon him. 

‘ Great heavens— Mari) t ’ he ejaculated, catching 
me in his arms as I swaj^ed towards him. 

I w'as still speechless; and looking down into 
my face, he added gently, it seemed to me sorrow¬ 
fully : ‘ My poor Mary ! ’ 

‘ Am I so changed as that, Philip ? ’ I murmured 
in a low broken voice. 

‘I—I fear you have gone through more than 
you would allow me to know about,’ be replied, 
redilciiing. Adding a little confusedly: ‘ How was 
it that 1 did not find you at home, Mary 1 ’ 

‘I did not e.\pect you quite so soon as this,’ J 
stammered out quite as confusedly. ‘ You said a 
mouth or six weeks, and it is only three weeks 
since I received your letter.’ 

‘ I—found myself free sooner than I expected ; 
and of course set my face homewards at once. 1 
arrived at Liverpool last evening, and travelled all 
night, in order to be here in good time in the 
morning.’ 

‘ Did you get here this momiim ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; you had only left half au hour or so 
when I arrived. I should have met you, they 
told me, had I not taken the wrong turning from 
the stile.’ 

‘ Had—you a pleasant voyage ?’ I asked, terribly 
conscious that this was not the kind of talk which 
might be expected between him and me at such a 
moment 

1 think he was conscious of this also. He stood 
a moment without replying, then every line in 
his face seemed to grow set and firm, and he aiid 
gravely; ‘How is it that your friends here do 
not know that I have come to claim my wife, 
Maiy?’ 

‘I put off telling them from time to time,’ I 
replied in a low voice; ‘but I fully intended 
telling them this evening.’ 

‘ Let ns go in at once,’ he said hurriedly. 

He drew my hand under his arm, keeping it 
firmly clasped in his own, and we went silently 
towards the cottage. Lilian was taming over the 
contents of a box in search of the brush she wanted, 
and Mrs Tipper was nodding over her knitting, 
fatigued with her day’s exertion. Neither saw us 
approach, and both looked up with astonished 
^es when we entered the room ; and without a 
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moment’s pause, Philip introduced me to them as 
his promised wife. 

‘ We have been engaged for the last ten years,* 
he said hurriedly, ‘and J have just been taking 
Ma^ to task for not having told yon so.’ 

‘Dear Mary, dear sister, when you ought to 
have known how mnch good it would have done 
ns to know! ’ said Lilian with tender reproach. 

‘ Better late than never, my dear,’ cheerfully put 
in dear old Mrs Tipper, eyeing me rather anxiously, 
I fancied. 

The ground seemed to be slipping from beneath 
my feet and everything whirling round. I suppose 
I was looking very white and ill, for Philip gently 
placed me on the couch, and Lilian knelt by my 
side, murmuring tender wonls of love, as she 
chafed my hands, whilst Mrs Tipper was bending 
anxiously over me with smelling-salts, &c. But 
I shook my head, and tried to smile into their 
anxious faces, as 1 said; ‘ 1 am not given to 
fainting, you know—only a little tired.’ 

‘ The truth is, you have sacrificed yourself for 
us all this time, and it is now beginning to tell 
upon you ! ’ said Lilian. Turning towards Philip, 
she added: ‘We have all needed her so much, dnd 
she has been so true a friend to us in our time of 
trouble, that she has forgotten herself, Mr Dallas.’ 

He murmured something to the effect that he 
could quite understand my doing that 

‘ But of course it will all be very different now,’ 
said Lilian. ‘ It will be our turn ; and we must 
try what we can do to pay back some of the debt 
we owe to her.—Now, don’t look fierce, Mary; it’s 
not the least use, for petted you will have to be.’ 

‘Then I am afraid fierce I shall remain,’ 1 
replied, trying to speak lightly. 

‘That is more like yourself, dear. You are 
feeling better now, arc you not ?’ asked Lilian. 

‘ 0 yes, quite well; only a little tired from 
widkiiig farther tlion 1 need have done,’ was my 
reply. 

‘ To think of my talking “ Mary ” to you all day 
without knowing you were more than friends ! ’ 
said Lilian, looking up smilingly into Philip’s 
face. ‘ I know now why you bore the waiting so 
patiently, and why we got on so well together.—I 
felt at home with Mr Dallas at once, Mary. I 
think we both felt that we two ought to be friends. 
—Did we not 1 ’ 

He bowed assent. 

‘ And you must please try to like me more than 
an ordinary friend, Mr Dallas, or 1 shall be jealous. 
Mary is my sister, you know, or at least you will 
know by-and-by ; and wc cannot be separated for 
very long; so you must be considerate.’ 

‘Philip knows more about you than you do 
about him, Lilian,’ I put in. 

‘ I am glad he knows about me, of course, Mary; 
but it will take a little time to quite foigive your 
reticence about him.—Will it not, auntie ?’ 

‘ Auntie ’ thought that foigivencss might Just as 
well come soon as late, in her simple placid way. 
Then, to my great relief, a diversion was caused by 
tea being brought in. If Philip had not won the 
heart of bis dear little hostess before^ be would 
have won it now by his hearty apprecu^n of the 
good things set before him. I quite understood 
why, for the first time since Becky had been at the 
cottage, her mistress had some cause to complain 
of her awkwardness. Becky’s whole attention was 
concentrated upon Philip; and she placed things 
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on the table in a somewhat hap-hazard fashion, 
gazing at him the while with curious speculative 
eyes. 

Afterwards they commenced asking Philip ques¬ 
tions about his voyage and so forth ; and the con¬ 
versation became less personal. He gave ns an 
amusing account of his passage, humorously describ¬ 
ing the peculiarities of life on board ship. Then 
as night drew on, Mrs Tipper very earnestly pressed 
the hospitalities of the cottage upon hi iii. Of course 
he would be her guest—a room was alre.ady pre- 

E arcd, and she knew that she need not apologise to 
im for its homclinc.sB. She had, I found, arranged 
to give up her own room for Ids use, and share 
Lilian's. But he explained that he was going back 
to an hotel in town, having arranged to stay there 
for the present. 

‘I am afraid, I shall very frequently tresi>a.s.s 
upon your kindness nevertheless Mrs Tijtper. 
You will only get rid of me by giving up Mary, 
now.’ 

At which Lilian laughingly replied, fhnt would 
be paying too dearly for getting vid of him. ‘ The 
better way w'ould be to put up with you, for Clary’s j 
sake, and so secure you botli.’ 

In truth, Lilian was a great deal more cheerful, 

I might say merry, than I ha<l seen her for many a 
long day, in her unselfish rejoicing over my happi¬ 
ness. And the sweet, girlish, modest freedom— 
the freedom which is so diametrically opposite to 
fastness—of her manner with Pldlip, was .so plea¬ 
sant to witness ! It was the kind of playfulness 
which is so charming in a sister towards an elder 
brother, and which so wedl became her. 

• When at length Philip was obliged to take his 
departure, in order to catch the last up-train from 
Gray brook, he bade me, in the matter-of-course 
way which seems so delightful in those we love : 

‘ Come out and set me on my way, Mary; just as 
far as the stile, if you feel rested enough.’ 

Yes ; of course I felt rested enough. I wont 
out with him into the starlit lanes, w'idking silently 
on by his side, happy in the belief that hin thoughts 
also were too deep for words. How could words 
express my proud humility—the deep tender joy 
—the love half-afraid of its own strength which I 
felt! Would he ever know the lieights and depths 
of my love ? Would a lifetime bo long enough to 
express it ? With it all, I was conscious of a shy¬ 
ness and awkwardness of inanner, boni of the 
indescribable feeling which accompanies, and gives 
a tinge of pathos to, great happiness in some 
minds. What was I, to be so blessed ? What 
other women find their idcfJ fall short of the 
reality, as I was doing ? Noble and true as I knew 
him to be, I had not hitherto, I tliink, sufficiently 
appreciated the geniality of Philip’s temperament 
and his keen sense of humour. I do not know 
whether it was more noticeable in contrast with 
Robert Wentworth, who certainly impressed one 
with the idea that he was older than he was ; whilst 
Philip seemedr younger than his age. Ilis fine 

a ysique too. How very handsome he was, in the 
st way, and how grandly careless about it 1 The 
most cynical observer could not have detected the 
slightest trace of conceit or self-consciousness in 
his tone or bearing. In fine, his was the rare 
combination of physical and mental power. Whilst 
he possessed the gaieU de emur almost of a boy, an 
appeal to his intellect would call forth the cool 
I vigorous reasoiung of a well-informed thinker. 


He had won his way to wealth by dint of intel¬ 
ligence, persistence, and temperate living, in a 
climate which gives some excuse for, if it does not 
foster, all kinds of excess, and returned strong in 
mind and body to reap the fruits of his labour. 
Moreover, he had not been tempted to continue 
accumulating wealth for its own sake, nor acquired 
the huxtering spirit which self-made men so, 
frequently do acquire. 

‘ I think I must not go any farther, Philip,’ I 
said, as wc reached the stile. ‘You have only to 
cross the two fields, and turn to the right when 
you get into the road—that leads direct to the 
station.’ 

For a moment he made no reply, and something, 
1 hardly knew what, brought vividly back to my 
mind the remembrance of another who bad stood 
there on such a night as this, silent boucalh the 
stars—a remembrance which struck upon my 
liapi)ine.ss as might a sudden sword-thrust upou 
an enraptured dreamer. 

Hi' gathered luy hands into his own, and 
looking down into my face, said in a low 
' earnest voice : ‘ There ran be no neccs-sity for 
delay between you and me, Mary. When will yon 
let me take you away from bore ? ’ 

‘Take me away from liere (’ I repeated, rather 
startled by the suddenness of the propos.al. 

‘ 1 mean, wlien will you marry me, Mary ? ’ 

‘We will talk about that by-and-by,’ 1 replied, 
ovcrwliulined with happinc.ss iu^ain, yet afraid le.st 
I miglit shew it more plainly than it is womanly 
to do if 1 said more. 

‘ AVliy should there be any delay between you 
and me ? I -beg of you not to make any unne- 
eessarj' delay, klary. You ought to have been my 
wife long ago. I know you would prefer a quiet 
i wedding, and—afterwards—wouldn’t }'ou like to 
travel a few months before settling down ? You 
u.sed to have a fancy for seeing some of the old 
continental towns.’ 

1 could only whisper that it would he very 
delightful—^\vith him-lowering my head until my 
cheek rested upon his hand. Tlien to keep my 
reeling senses firm, 1 looked up into his fare and 
made a little attempt at a jest about his not know¬ 
ing me when first we met. 

‘ Only for a second,’ he replied. And even in 
that light I could see that his colour was height¬ 
ened. He looked pained too; and 1 certainly 
had not meant to pain him. Amongst my fail¬ 
ings was not that of the de.sire to bo always trying 
little wiles to test those 1 love, ivs we women 
are sometimes accused of doing. I had used the 
words solely in jest and to steady myself. 

‘ Only for a second,’ he repeated; adding gently, 
‘and wo will soon have you blooming again, 
Mary.’ 

Blooming again ! I caught in my breath with a 
little hnif-sob. Then making a strong effort, telling 
mvsclf that I must and would behave better than 
a love-sick hysterical girl, I lightly replied: ‘ What 
if my blooming days are over, Philip x ’ 

He bent lower down, to get a better look into 
my face, as he said : ‘ Nonsense ! What makes you 
talk in that strain 1 It is not fair to mo.’ Then he 
added more gravely: ‘ You have always told mo 
that your friends here are real ones, Mary; and 
they seem to be very much attached to you. It 
was very pleasant to hear them talk of yon in 
your absence.’ 
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‘They are everything and more than I have 
described them to be, Philip, Mrs "Pipper has 
been like a dear old mother to me; and iiilian— 
the best and truest thing I can say about Lilian is, 
that she is what she looka No one could bo mis¬ 
taken about Lilian. Hers is the kind of loveliness 
which takes its expression from the mind.’ 

‘Yes; it is just that. The fellow who could 
not appreciate her deserves to lose her.’ I had 
given him an account of Lilian’s troubles _ in my 
letters; indeed he was well acquainted with all 
that was connected with my life at Fairview. ‘ I 
only regret that I was not in England at the time. 
I suppose it is too late now for ’- 

‘ It is too late for any kind of intervention now; 
but if vengeance is in your thoughts, you may rest 
content. It will be, I think, <juite punishment 
enough to be the husband of the girl he nas married, 
with the remembrance of Lilian. He certainly 
loved Lilian.’ 

‘ Ah, that is something! When were they 
married ? ’ 

‘ About throe weeks ago,’ I told him. And then 
we got talking over the Farrar history, until the 
chiming of a distant clock reminded us that he 
had but twenty minutes in which to reach the 
railway station, in order to catch the last up- 
train. 

• I shall do it!’ he ejaculated; and with a port¬ 
ing wonl and hurried kiss he vaulted over the 
stile, and ran acros.s the field, turning once on 
the way to wave his hand to me. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 

LAYING. 

Before the days of steum-nhips it would Jiave 
been almost if not quite impracticable to lay ocean 
cables; for in order to do so with accuracy and 
success, it is necessary to be independent of wind 
and weather as far as possible. The course and 
speed of the ship must be under the control of the 
navigator, not at the mercy of the winds and 
currents, so that he may economise cable, and 
prevent undue strain upon it ai the dcjdh varies. 
Tlicn too it is necessary that the ship should 
answer swiftly and surely tc hi.s will; that she 
should vary her speed, stop, )r turn round, as 
promptly as he de.siro.s. ’J'lic telegr.aph-sliip is 
the helot of her cargo, and should be coini'letoly 
subservient to the work of laying the. < .iblo A 
well-found steam-ship answers idl requirements. 
Up till a few years ago no specially built tclegrajih- 
ship existed. The majority of cables liavc been 
laid from ordinary iron screw-steamers, fitted with 
tanks to contain the cable and payitig-out gear. 
Recently, however, the steam-ships Hooper ami 
Faraday (the first belonging to Messrs liooper, 
the other to Messrs Siemens) were specially con¬ 
structed 08 telegraph-ships for their respective 
owners. The.se vcs-sels are very much on a par 
in size and carrying capacity. Tlie Faraday is a 
ship of five thousand tons burden, and capable of 
carrying fifteen hundred miles of main or deep- 
sea cable. She is fitted with screws both fore and 
aft, so that her motion can be reversed without 
turning her in the water. She can thus, without 
changing her position, begin hauling in a cable 
which she had previously been paying out. Both 
of these ships arc fitted with three large iron 


water-tight toks for containing the cable—one 
fore, one amidships, and one aft. The depth of 
these tanks varies from thirty to forty-five feet, and 
they are upwards of fifty feet in diameter. The 
Hooper has laid the Brazilian coast cables, and 
the Faraday the Direct United States Atlantic 
cable. Besides the tanks fbr holding the cable, 
the only other peculiarities of a cable-ship, as 
distinct from other steamers, are tlie heavy deck 
machinery for paying out the cable and for pick¬ 
ing it up if necessary ; the electrical testing-room; 
and the stock of large iron buoys she carries lashed 
to her gunwales for use in laying. 

The cable-.ship having been moored alongside 
the w'orks whore the cable is stored, shipment 
begins. , The cable presents three aspects of in¬ 
creasing thickness, namely the shore-end, inter¬ 
mediate, and main; and thus graduated it is payed 
out of the tanks in the works into the tanks of the 
ship. When all is aboard, the tanks are fill^ with 
salt-water till the cable is soaked, and the ship 
puts to sea. 

During her voyage to the place from which she 
is to start laying, electrical tests are taken daily 
of the cables on board, to see that they continue 
sound, .and the machinery for laying is got ready. 
The souls on boaid may be divided into three 
classes. The engineers, or those in chaige of the 
mechanical work of the laying, and their helps 
‘ the cable-hands,’ who do the rough work in the 
tanks and on deck, or in putting out buoys from 
the ship. The electricians, or those in charge of 
the electrical work of the laying, whose duty it is 
to see that the cable is all right electrically. The 
navigators, or those in charge of the sailing of the 
ship, including c.aptain, officers, and seamen. The 
ciigineor-in-chief is generally the head of the 
entire expedition ; he requires reports from the 
chief electrician, and instructs the captain where 
to put the ship. 

Ilcfore laying a submarine cable between the 
proposed places it is extremely important to take 
soundings and otherwise survey the ocean, so as to 
determine the exact route the cable should take. 
A cable is too co.stly to be flung away anywhere 
on the sea-bottom, and the sea-bottom is some¬ 
times of a verj’ unfavourable character. It may 
be. said that too little attention lias hitherto been 
paid to this point in cablc-Zayia^r. Expensive 
cables have been manufactured at home, with 


their relative length-s of shore-end, intermediate, 
and main determined by formula or usage, and 
then bid away in seas whose character h^ been 
largely taken for granted ; the consequence being 
that weighty and very costly shore-end has been 
deposited in mud soft as butter where it would 
be out of li.anu’s w.ay: while unprotected main 
has been laid along the jagged surface of coral 
reefs. The depth and nature of the bottom, the 
strength and direction of currents, tlie tempe¬ 
rature at the Imttom, should.all he ascertained 
beforehand by a special ship appointed to survey 
the jiropo.sed track of the cable! The best route 
fur the cable is then laid down on the charts, as a 
guide to the navigator and engineers engaged in 
the laying. 

Great improvements have recently been made 
in the method of taking deep-sea soundings. The 
ordinary plan is to cairy the lead-line (a strong 
line or small rope of fine tanned Manilla yam) 
fcoin the stem along the ship’s side to the bows, 
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and tbere drop the lead into the sol As it sinks 
the rope runs out ofi' the dram on which it is 
coiled, and when the lead strikes bottom the rnn- 
ning ceases. The introduction of fine steel piano¬ 
forte-wire for the rope, by Sir William Thomson, 
is a gr^t improvement upon this clumsy method. 
The wire sinks quickly through the water, and is 
pulled in again with a very great saving of time 
and labonr. But the most itigenious of all con¬ 
trivances for finding the depth of the sea is 
Siemen's Bathometer, a very recent invention. 
The bathometer simply stands in the captain’s 
cabin like a barometer, and indicates the depth of 
tiie sea over which the ship is p.ossing, just as a 
barometer indicates the height of the atmosphere 
above. The action of this ingenious contrivance 
depends on the attraction of the earth on a column 
of mercury. Tliis attraction is proportional to the 
earth’s density,* and the relative distance of its 
crust from the mercuiy column. Eaith being 
denser than water, exercises a greater downwanl 
attraction on the mercury. If then there are say 
a hundred fathoms of water just under the mer¬ 
cury instead of a hundred iathoms of earth or 
rock, there will be less downward attraction on it. 
Taking advantage of this law, the mercury column 
is adjusted so as to indicate the power of the attrac¬ 
tion and give the depth of water it corresponds ta 

Arrived at the place from which the cable is to 
be laid, the first thing done is the laying of the 
ahore-end* from the ship at her anchorage to the 
«able-hut on the beach. The cable-hut is generally 
a small erection of galvanised iron or stone and 
lime to contain the end of the cable and a few 
instruments. Cables are never if possible landed 
in harbours, or where there is danger from 
anchors. A suitable retired cove is generally 
selected, not far distant from the town where the 
telegraph oifice is, and a short land-line connects 
the end of the Cable to the office. In the cable- 
hut the land-line and cable meet and are connected 
toother. 

The distance from the ship to the cable-hut is 
accurately measured by the ship’s boats or steam- 
launch, so os to fix the amount of shore-end neces- 
soiy to reach the shore. This is then coiled in a 
fiat barge or raft, and payed out by hand as the 
launch tugs the raft ashore. When the water 
becomes too shallow for the raft to float, the men 
jump into the water and drag the heavy end 
ashore. A trench has been cut in the beach up 
to the cable-hut, and into this the end is laid. In 
a few moments a test from the cable-hut to the 
ship announces that the shore-end is successfully 
fixed. 

Everything is now ready for the ship to begin 
paying out The anchor has been got up; uie 
paying-out gear is all in working order ; the men 
are all at their appointed places. The cable is 
being held fast at the ship’s stem, and the running 
out by its own weight is prevented. But directly 
all are aboard again, the word is given, the screw 
revolves, the caWe is let go at the stern, and the 
real work of paying out liegins. 

The cable passes from the tank to the stem of 
the ship, and from thence to the bottom of the sea. 
The weight of that jjart which hangs in the water 
between the ship and the bottom pulls it out 
of _ the ship p the latter moves along. If the 
ship were stationary, still the cable would run out, 
but tlien it would simplyf coil or kink itself up on 


the bottom. The object is, however, to lay it 
evenly along the bottom, neither too tight nor too 
slack, so as at once to economise cable, and to 
allow of its being easily hooked and hauled up 
again from the bottom without breaking from over- 
tightness. The speed of the ship has therefore to 
be adjusted to the rate at which the cable runs 
out. It shotrld be a little under the rate of the 
paying out, so that there is a slight excess of cable 
for the distance travelled over. Now the rate at 
which the cable runs out from the ship is greater, 
the greater the depth; therefore the speed of the 
sliip must be varied as the depth changes. The 
rate at which the cable runs out, however, is not 
entirely dependent on the depth. It can be con¬ 
trolled on board by mechanism. The cable can 
be held back against the force pulling it over¬ 
board. But there is a limit to the extent to which 
it may be held back, and the tension on it must 
not be so great as to overstrain it. It is necessary, 
therefore, to know wliat tension there is on the 
cable at any time. To achieve this, two apparatus 
are used: the friction brake (for holding the cable 
back) and the dynamometer (for indicating its 
tension). 

The cable is made to run cleanly out of the 
tank by being allowed to escape through a funnel- 
sb.iped iron framework called a ‘ crinoline.’ This 
prevents it from lashing about or flying off as the 
ship rolls. It then passes over pulleys to the 
paying-out drum, round which it is passed several 
times. The paying-out drum is controlled by an 
Appold’s friction brake, which is simply a belt 
or strap of iron with blocks of wood studded to it 
clasping the periphery of the drum and restraining 
! its revolution by the friction of the’wooden blocks. 
The tighter the belt is made to clasp the drum, the 
greater the friction on the drum, and the greater 
the force ref|uired to make it revolve. After 
passing several times round the drum, so as to 
get a good hold of it, the cable passes through 
the dynamometer to the sheave or grooved pulley 
projecting from the stern, and from thence it 
passes to the water. The dynamometer is simply 
a ‘jockey pulley’ riding on the cable ; that is 
to say the cable is made to support a pulley 
of a certain weight; and according as the tension 
on the cable, due to tho weight of cable in the 
water, is greater or less, so will the weight of this 
jockey pulley supported by the cable cause the 
cjible to bend less or more. Although this jockey 
pulley is the essential part of the dynamometer, 
there are three pulleys altogether, two fixed pulleys 
at the same level, with the riding pulley between. 
The cable passes over both the fixed pulleys and 
under the riding pulley. The weigltt of the latter 
bends the cable into a Y shape; and as explained 
above, the depth ot this V is greater as the tension 
on the cable is less. In short the tension of the 
cable can be told from the depth of the V, which is 
therefore graduated into a scale of tensions. 

By regulating the friction on the brake the cable 
can be held back, under restrictions of tension 
indicated by the dynamometer, and the speed of 
the ship adjusted to give the proper percentage 
of slack Sixteen per cent, for a depth of two 
thousand fathoms is a usual allowance. The slack 
should vary with the depth, because of the possi¬ 
bility of having to hook the cable and raise it up 
from the bottom to the surface to repair it. The 
revolations of the drum, the tension on the cable, 
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effectually quenched any conversation the subject 
of which she did not approve. ‘ It is time you 
started.* 

' Forgive me; and good-bye,’ he said, with a 
smile, as he prepared to go. 

Wishing him ‘ God-speed,’she saw him depart, 
and then rung for the landlady. 

‘ There is no difficulty, I hope, about the rooms ? ’ 
she asked. 

‘ None whatever, ma’am. I’ve told the lady ; 
and they leave to-night.’ 

' Thank you. I wished to know positively before 
I ordered a piano. I suppose there is no objection 
to my having one, since there is another in tlie 
house?’ 

‘ None whatever, ma’am. Leastways Mr Mere¬ 
dith is mostly playing and singing when he isn’t 
reading or painting, or at liis meals ; so that 1 am 
well accustomed, to the sound by this time. I 
like it when he plays lively music. But dear me, 
ma’am! there are times when his spirits are low, 
or so I take it to be, and then he plays such dreary 
doleful tunes, it is for all the world as bad as the 
Old Hundred on them barrel-organs,’ 

‘ He is not married, then V 

‘ 0 my ! no ; not he; nor never likely to be,’ 
she exclaimed, repudiating the idea of losing her 
lucrative lodger under such unfortunate circum¬ 
stances. ‘His man .James says as how he once 
painted that there lovely faced young creature to 
remind him that women were one and all as 

false as- 1 wouldn’t like to offend your ears, 

ma’am, by naming the unholy gentleman as he 
likens them to ; which I took to be no great com¬ 
pliment to myself, seeing 1 am a woman as was 
never false to none, which is saying a good deal, 
seeing how selfish and tiresome men are, as a rule, 
that it needs us women to be born saints and angels 
to put up with them.’ 

‘I am afraid I can’t quite agree with }-ou there,’ 
said Mrs Arlington, smiling. ‘ 1 rather think we 
give as much trouble as w'e get, and a little more 
sometimes,’ 

Wednesday morning saw her installed in the 
rooms above, which she busied herself in arranging 
tastefully, with a view to making their lengthened 
sojourn comfortable. Towards evening the piano 
came, and she was just about to try it, when an 
unusual bustle below-.stairs announced the arrival 
of the gentleman, Mr Meredith. He was evidently 
a perfmn of consideration in the eyes of the house¬ 
hold ; such hurrying to and fro and up and down 
to have everything as he would like, had not before 
been experienced. 

‘ Glad to see you liome, sir,’ said Mrs Griffiths, 
courtesying, and beaming with pleasure. 

‘ Thank you. Have the rooms been occupied 1’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘I should say you ought rather to be sorry I 
have come, then.’ 

‘ Not at all, sir. 1 ’ve been able to accommodate 
the lady np-stairs ; and riglii: glad I was that she 
came when she did, .for she has got no troublesome 
hussy of a maid to come bothering about my 
‘-kitchen.’ 

‘ The same old story, Mrs Griffiths! ’ he remarked, 
as he smiled pleasantly at her inability to hide her 
ruling mania ; ‘ and now please let me have dinner 
as soon as you can, as 1 have an engagement this 

■ evening.’ 


He walked round the room, placing his desk and 
other articles he had brought with him in order ; 
examined his pictures, to see that they hod not 
undergone rntulcss treatment at l^e hands of 
deputy-lodgers during his absence. After looking 
at them all he paused opposite the portrait of the 
young girl, and exclaimed mentally : ‘ Yes, there 
you are still, heartless mocker 1 just as you looked 
w'henyou defied me and flung back my love in 
sconi. And yet—and yet—prhaps had I but 
been a little gentler, I might liavo softened you 1 ’ 
he cried in i-eniorscful thought as he turned away ; 
and the look of genuine regret he wore shewed 
how deep had been the wound that had the power 
still to ('4111 iq) a thrill of pain. ‘Yes, I tried 
to break her ]iroud spirit and make it subservient 
to mine, and 1 broke ray heart instead ! She was 
but young ; I ought to have known better ; but I 
was hard and determined, and could brook no 
opposition to my will. 1 had studied .life, and 
cslallibbed my views oirmost points, until I grew 
intolerant—a disease, natural to culture as well as 
creed—and eould ill bear to liave my opinion 
(luestioued, especially by those who aspired to my 
friendship or aUbetion: it interfered with my 
visions of harmony. Harmony ! It was hut a 
monotonous dreary nnison I was cultivating, to 
foster my intense self-love. Bitter delusion ! Anti 
from her, above all others, I demanded a slavish 
bending of her will to mine. I was jealous of her 
pos.sessing an iudividu.ality or free right of being 
or thought ajiart from me. I was not content 
with her alFectiou ; J wanted her blind worship. 
No wonder her proud spirit revolted at such a 
]n'ospcct of bondage, and flung me and niy love 
far from me. She was wise and right, and I was 
too headstrong to humble myself to sue for her 
foigivcness, or seek to win her by a nobler course. 
31y heart Wiis a flint, which it needed her loss to 
.sotten, for I have never seen another like my 
darling! Yes, my poor girl, I was unjust and 
cruel, and Providence w.as kind to yon in rousing 
you to resist! ’ 

III such a .strain did his thoughts run, as he 
sat waiting for dinner, of which he partook in no 
veiy elated mood. When the spirit wanders in 
the sad lone land of irreparable regret, and sur¬ 
veys with the light of experience how difl'ereiit all 
might have been, had our hearts and wills been 
dilferently tuned to action, it is then our foot¬ 
steps linger, painfully borne down by a weighty 
well nigh fatal to that courage which bids us bury 
our dead out of sight, and wander no more amid 
the graves of the pa.st, hut live afresh in the 
light of a new and belter day, with high hope and 
stern resolve. 

Something of this he had done, but not all, for 
the tonuent of self-reproach was at times power¬ 
ful to waste liis endeavours in fruitless action 
or toi’jiid reverie. He was about to sink into the 
latter at the close of dinner, as, left alone with his 
collce and cigar, he sat meditating on the past 
which he had invoked, when he was startled by 
the sound of music and the strains of a melody 
which seemed to float to him across the distant 
years, and reawaken his heart’s sweetest and 
bitterest memories. All! how well he remembered 
it. It was one he had written and composed for 
her of w'hom he had been thinking; and when 
she sang it to him, ho could scarce restrain his 
tears; but there came a little ‘rift within the 
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lute’ one day, that soon ‘made all the music 
mute.’ Some slight alteration that she had asked 
for, jarred upon his sense of its perfection—and 
his own—and he refused half haughtily, which she 
resented; words succeeded words, until that was 
said which could never he forgiven or undone; 
and then she asked to have her freedom hock, 
and he gave it: yes, he gave it! and had never 
seen or heard of her after, until now—he hears 
the echo of the melody; but the voice—‘Can that 
voice be hers?’ he cries passionately. Starting 
up in his chair ho listens, with every nerve vibrat¬ 
ing to the sound, until it is finished. ‘ My own 
sonn ! ’ he exclaims aloud ; and then he rings the 
bell nervously and summons the landlady. ‘ AVho 
is your new lodger ? ’ he inquires with assumed 
calmness. 

‘ Mrs Arlington, sir.’ 

‘Arlington! Arlington?’ he mutters. ‘Never 
heard of her. What is she like ? ’ 

‘A tall sweet-looking lady, sir; I was that taken 
with 1 hadn’t it in my heart to turn her from the 
door the night she come here ; so I gave her your 
rooms for a couple of day.<!, for her sou and 
herself.’ 

‘ Son,! did you say ? How old ? ’ 

‘ About sixteen, 1 should reckon : he has come 
up for bis examinations.’ 

‘ No; it is not she,’ he thought sadly ; ‘ she 
could never have had a son so old. Hut it may 
be some friend of hers. Jlow else came she by that 
song, I must find out.—Thank you, Mrs {Trilliths,’ 
he said aloud; ‘you did quite right to let the 
rooms ; and since she is such a favourit(^ with you, 
on are welcome to the newspapers for her. j’er- 
aps yon liad better take them to her every day 
with iny compliments.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir ; I am sure you are most kind ; 
and I ’ll tell her what you say.’ 

‘I never will believe, ma’am, half as these good 
gentlemen say wdio profess so loud against women- 
kind. Here Mr Meredith down-stairs, as .lames 
says swears against .a ])cUieuat even if he sees it 
hanging in a shop-window, which is most nnfccl- 
ing-like, to s,ay the least of it—here’s he been a 
begging I ’ll bring you the newspapers every day, 
Avilh his compliments I’ 

‘ Indeed ! That is very thoughtful of him,’ said 
Mrs Arlington, smiling at her landlady’s enthusi¬ 
astic sense of victory. ‘ Pray give him luy cmujili- 
nients, and say how veiy much obliged 1 teel. 
What did you tell me bis name was ? ’ 

‘ Meredith, ma’am.’ - 

‘ Of Avliat family, do you know ? ’ 

‘ That’s more than 1 can say, ma’am. Families, 
to my mind, is like flowers— a great lot all alike, 
but divided into so many branches, it were always 
a puzzle I stopped at. I call a jiiak a pink, and 
a carnation a ainiation; thougli the gardener rvhere 
I lived in service could tell you they were difierent 
branches of one family, with a long Latin name, 
us 1 never could see not the least bit of good to 
remember. So I just follow the same plan Avith 
families, call them by the names as they hold at 
birth and bafitisin; and I only know my gentle¬ 
man by the laoel on his box : “ Mr Firmuii Mere¬ 
dith.” But if you Avere pleased to Avish to know, 
I ’ll ask his man James.’ 

‘Not on any account,’ said Mrs Arlington; ‘I 
am not in the least curious; 1 merely asked for 


asking’s sake. Giv'e my compliments and thanks, 
nothing more.’ 

The newspapers paid their regular daily visit for 8 
week, during Avhich time Mrs Arlington never once 
touched the piano wlien she knew that Mr Meredith 
was at home; although he had purposely remained 
indoors, hoping he might again hear the song 
Avhich so roused his meiuorj' on the evening of his 
arrival; hut after seven nights of AA’aiting and 
disappointment, and ineffectual efforts to catch a 
glimpse of the lady, who did not go out once 
during that time, he grew so restless and impatient, 
that in desperation he summoned the landlady 
once more to his assistance. 

‘ Well, Mrs (Irilliths, is your lodger gone or 
dcail i She is a very silent person.’ 

‘O dear, no, sir,’ said the landlady, smiling. 
‘She took the rooms for a month, certain ; but she’s 
been sutt'ering from a cold ; and tlie 3 ’oang gentle¬ 
man baa been away most days at his examinations; 
hut lie’s that quiet you’d never know lie was m 
the house but for liis boots.’ 

‘Had slic any visitor's the first evening I 
arrived ? ’ 

‘ None, sir. She hasn’t told any of her friends, 
I imagine, that she is here ; as it is not to be sup¬ 
posed as hoAv snch a well-to-do lady as she seems 
is Avitliont a whole score of friends, as Avonld keep 
me busy at the door if they only kncAV Avhero she 
Avas.’ 

‘Do you think she objects to visitors then?’ 

‘ How can I say, sir ? Were you pleased to Avish 
to call /’ she inquired somewhat silly. ‘I’ll speak 
to the lailj’, anil find out if it AVonld bo agreeable, 
if yon like, sir I' ■ 

‘ Please yourself about that,’ he returned with 
feigned indifference. ‘ If I can be of any service 
to her or her son, beyond the newspapers, I shall 
be h.appy to call.’ 

‘ Von are very good, sir, I am sure, and I’ll teU 
licr. She Avas must grateliil for the newspaiiera’ 

AA’^ith a glow of triumph on her face, Mrs Griffiths 
next morning appeared before Mrs Arlington. It 
AA’as uoAV her settled conviction that her theories 
concirning the unreality of the enmity of certain 
men for Avomen Avas as ‘ true as gospel,’ to use her 
own phrase ; and as then; is nothing dearer to 
huinun nature, from the deepest philosopher even 
to aspcculuting landlady, than to feel that they have 
hit upon an inlallible vein of truth, her rejoicing 
AA’as very natural. 

She had been planning all the way up the stairs 
liow she might best introduce such a delicate topic 
Avith due acceptance, for Mrs Arlington was a lady, 
she lelt, Avho Avas not to bo taken liberties with ; 
hut iinpuise overruled discretion, and she burst out 
plumply Avitb tlio question ; ‘ Would you please 
to like the gentleman to c.all ? I think, ma’am, 
for all he feigns to hate iw, lie’s about dying to 
come up.’ . , 

Mrs Arlington fairly laughed, aloud at the 
partnership in the compliment assumed by her 
good-natured landlady. ‘ What do you say, Fred ?’ 
she inquired, appealing to her son, as though 
declining the matter for herself. 

‘By all means have him tip. We should be 
Goths to accept his papers, and say “ No, thank 
you,” to himself’ 

‘You can tell hint then, Mrs Griffiths, that we 
shall be happy to see him this afternoon.’ 
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‘ You will, you mean,’ said Fred * You know I 
promised Oathcart to go out wit^ him, at yester¬ 
day’s exam., and spend the afternoon upon the 
Serpentine, after our week’s 

‘ Very w’ell; then I will receive him. Tant mieux. 

I can judge if he is likely to prove a desirable 
friend for you, Fred.’ 

With the afternoon came Mr Meredith’s servant 
with his master’s card, requesting to know if Mrs 
Arlington could receive him. 

Having granted the permission, her face be¬ 
trayed unwonted agitation, which it required all 
her nerve to control before the door opened and 
he entered. He had advanced half-way up the 
room to where she stood waiting to receive him, 
when their eyes met, and flashed one mutual heart- 
stirring glance of recognition, which she was the 
bravest to bear, as he started exclaiming: ‘ Gertrude 
Bancroft! ’ < 

‘ Firman Meredith !’ she cried, but with calm¬ 
ness, for she at least was in a measure Die more 
prepared of the two. They shook hands ; miy more ; 
they met as we meet the love<l and mourned, after : 
years of parting ; and then she whisjiered, as she | 
held his hand: ‘ I am Gertrude, but not the; 
proud, Bonlless, imperious girl whose portrait you ! 
have so faithfully preserved. 1 am now Gertrude . 
Arlington, whose life, I hope, has not been alto¬ 
gether spent in vain. And yet muie was not the 
whole wrong ; was it Firman 1 ’ 

‘No ; my poor girl; God knows it was not. To 
myself alone I take all blame.’ 

‘ Nay; I cannot allow that.’ 

‘But it is the truth all the same,’ he sighed. 

‘ Had you yielded to my will, I might have slain 
you with my cruel stony heart; when you resisted, 
as you most have done, mattci's might have ended | 
I know not how. Indeed, 1 might have destroyed 
you, as surely as he who takes weapon of steel or 
drops of poison to rid himself of her of whom he 
has wearied 1 A merciful God saved you from sucli 
a fate, and me from the worse one of causing it.’ 

‘You judge yourself too harshly, Firman; I 
have no such thought about you.’ i 

‘Not so, Gertrude, believe me. There are; 
many goae to their rest who, if they could return,; 
would tell you “ he speaks truly: ” iioor souls, • 
who have gone to their graves thanking God for ; 
their release from a life which left them nothing I 
to hope for bnt death ! ’ 

‘Then, Firman, there is nothing to regret be¬ 
tween ns; for across the gulf of precious years, 
wherein we have each learned so much, we can 
clasp hands faithfully os truest friends. May 1 tell 
you, it was for this T remained ; for I recognised 
the sting I had left in your heart when I Siiw the 
pencil sketch of the portrait you had made ; and I 
thought that if we could meet once more, and 
leave happier imjircssious than those remaining, it 
would be wise and right to thus overcome pfist evil 
with future good. Aud now’ once more you ate 
my friend ; arecyoii not ?’ 

‘ And nothing more! Ah, Gertrude, have yon 
no dearer name to promise me, after all these 
years of sorrow and loneliness without you ?’ he 
pleaded. 

‘ Yes ; my whole life shall be yours, if you think 
I (»n m^e yon happy,’ ghe murmured ; ‘ but not 
unless—have no misgivings, Firman.’ 

‘ Happy! That is a poor word to express the 
ixit€nHity of my gtartilude for this znoBtingy uxid 


your promise that we shall never part {qtain. Oh! 
I too have a past to repair, of which I hope your 
future life . may be the witness! You ore my 
Gertrude ; and yet, now I look well at you, you 
are not mine, for your face has altered, and wears 
a softened look, different from the old Gertrude. 

‘Let us forget her altogether, and paint me 
afresh as I am—a woman, who for years has 
prayed for nought else but what is born of 
a bumble, tender, loving heart If you find I 
possess it, then, Firman, our long parting has not 
been in vain. But now we have much to teU 
each other of our past lives.’ 

‘ 1 shall feel more interested in planning our 
future,’ he remarked, smiling. 

‘ Ah, well, whatever we may arrange about that, 
I shall consider it a point of honour not to rob Mrs 
Griliilhs of her pet lodger 2 It would be base of 
me to requite the good Samaritan by running off 
with llie ass!’ she added merrily; ‘so. we must 
keep her rooms for the*prc8cnt’ 

‘ 111 take the whole house, if that is all, and 
then you will be obliged to stay altogether; for 
where I am, tliere you must bo also.’ 

‘ And i leave it to you to tell Fred, my boy,’she 
added with a pretty blush, ‘for 1 feel a guilty 
cheat towards him ; he has looked upon me as his 
motlier, 1 may say, for so many years, I shall 
seem like a deserter.’ 

‘ Say rather you have been one, and arc now 
returning to your colours.’ 

‘ Strange to say, Fred was struck with the por¬ 
trait, but found no resemblance to the original.’ 

‘Because you arc no longer the same woman; 
the original has gone.’ 

And thus were happily reunited for life two 
who, though severed lor a while, had been all 
along intended fur each other—tills was the 
Koiuaiice of tlie lodging. 

BOUGHING IT. 

The explorer traversing a hitherto unknown 
country, the soldier engaged in a campaign, the 
hunter, the trader, and the settler in the border¬ 
lands of civilisation, have every day and sometimes 
every hour to supply by their own ingenuity needs 
which lor ns arc satisfied by the siriii>le expedient 
of sending to a well-stocked shop for what we 
require, or calling in a skilled workman to do a 
job for us. Accustomed as we have been all our 
lives to procuring our bread and meal from the 
baker and butcher, slwqiing every night in comfort¬ 
able bedrooms, trusting for protection to ‘ Police¬ 
man X’ and bis brethren of the blue coat and 
bclmct, and making our journey by rail at fifty 
miles an hour—we cun hardly realise the position 
of a man who is thrown on his own resources for 
food and shelter in a wild country, where perhaps 
his road lies over scorched plains or through dense 
forests. Yet if he only knows how to set about it, 
such a man can live and travel or do his work in 
comparative safety and comfort. Even on his own 
ground tlic uncivilised is inferior to the civilised 
man, for the latter has learned or can learn from 
the savage all that is most useful in a wild country, 
and can add this local knowledge to the resources 
which civilisation has placed at his comnumd. His 
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natural physical powers are generally superior to 
those of an uncultured people, and he can supple¬ 
ment them by aids derived from art. . What is the 
piercing sight of an Indian or an Arab scout to the 
power of a good field-glass or telescope ? And in 
the chase or the fight the assegai or the fllut-lock 
musket stand but a poor chance i^ainst the rifle. 
Moreover the savage knows only a few shifts or 
‘dodges' peculiar to his own people; but the 
explorer ha-s at his command at once the arts of 
civilisation and those of hundreds of uncivilised 
trikes. Ho learns from the Eskimo to traverse 
the snow on snow-shoes, or make long journeys 
with the dog-sledge; he takes the cauoc of the 
Indian, and the Malayan outrigger; he can build 
a half-buried hut like a Tartar, or a palm-leaf 
cottage like a negro; he learns from the Ouaoho to 
stop a wild-liorse with the Ijsso ; and in the pursuit 
of game, the traditional lore of the trappers and 
huntera of every land is at his service. If ho is 
strong, active, and hardy, and can use a few tools, 
he can learn in this way a hundred ‘ shifts and 
expedients,’ either from oral iiistruction, or from 
books such as that which lies before us : and 

Expedients of Camp Life, Travel, and Exploration. 
By W. B. Lord, E.A,, and T. Baines, F.R.G.S. 
F'ield Office. (30s.) 

AVe have seen other works of the same kind, but 
none so complete as this. To the exidorer, the 
soldier, the settler, and the missionary, it will be 
invaluable; and even stay-at-home people w'ho 
lead an active life in tlie country, w'ill gather 
many valuable hints from it. To all it will be 
of interest, on account of its numberless anec¬ 
dotes of succes.sful struggle v/ith difficulties of 
every kind, sketches of the arts and customs of 
uncivilised man, and notes on the topography 
of many lands and the natural history of their 
winged and four-looted inhabitants. Here we are 
told how to set about building a boat of wood 
or skin; how to make a birch-bark canoe; how 
to repair a broken axle or wagon-wheel; how to 
cross a bridgelc.ss river; how to build a but or 
pitch a tent; to picket horses and secure camels ; 
to trap wild beasts or snare birds; to find a dinner 
where there aic no shops, and to cook it without a 
kitchen. These are a few of the many subjects 
treated by our authors, w'ho arc themselves veteran 
travellers and explorers, and have learned in the 
field much of the knowledge which they hero 
communicate to others. 

It would seem that one of the chief difficulties 
in organising an exploring expedition is to decide 
upon the stores and provisions to be carried. If 
there is not enough of these, the party may be 
crippled far from its base of operations ; if there is 
too much, its movements will be seriously impeded 
by the necessity of transport. Much depends upon 
the nature of the country. One of the Australian 
expeditions which had to traverse districts where 
food of all kinds was scarce, had to carry an 
enormous amount of stores, the first item iu the 
list being seventeen thousand pounds of flour; but 


then the party consisted of- twenty-one men. 
Generally an explorer is in the best position who 
can start off with only one or tyro white followers, 
the rest of his party being hired natives, well used 
to the ways of the country; and we believe the 
most successful explorers have been those who, as 
far as white men are concerned, have worked 
alone or almost alone. Livingstone’s success is a 
good proof of this. Mr Lord suggests that in 
countries where riding is practicable, explorers 
should make up their minds to eat horse-flesh occa¬ 
sionally, and start with a good train of pack-horses, 
each horse being shot and eaten os soon as its 
burden is disposed of. He docs not appear to 
have ever tried the plan himself; and we fedr that 
at the end of a long march the flesh of a hard- 
worked pack-horse would be a very poor substi¬ 
tute for roast-beef. It is a pity that oxen cannot 
be used as pack-animals. They arc turned to a 
stranger purpose in South Africa, where the 
Hottentots and Kaffirs saddle and ride them ; and 
one of the authors of this book of travel tells us 
that be has more than once hud a very comfortable 
ride on one of these horned steeds. 

The Tartars use dogs to carry packs ; in the far 
north they do the chief work in pulling the sledges, 
though the Laplanders chiefly use the reindeer for 
this purpose. The Eskimo sledge-dogs arc fine 
strong animals, nearly allied to the wolf; and 
Messrs Lord and Baines give some amusing hints 
about their management 1'he sledge-driver must 
never leave bis sledge without securing it to a spear 
driven into the snow, or the dogs will perhaps start 
off of tlioir own accord and distance all pursuit 
They .are very quarrelsome; but generally in eveiy 
team there is one master-dog, with a very deter¬ 
mined will and strong sharp teeth; and when he 
sees the others fighting, lie will dash in amongst 
them, and vigorously assist his master in restoring 
order. When rough ice is to be traversed, the dogs' 
paws are protected by little bags or moccasins of 
hide. They are not fed till the day’s work is over; 
and great care has to be taken that each gets bis 
proper share, for ‘ some are so desperately artful 
and cunning that they do all in their power to 
delude their-master into a belief that instead of 
liaving had their full allowance, it is yet to come.’ 
The Lapland sled or kerres is different from the 
low flat fckimo dog-sledge. It is shaped soimv 
thing like a big slioe, and is drawn by the rein¬ 
deer, which is used in the same way in Siberia, 
and also for riding and carrying packs. In many 
countries summer sleds are used. One of the 
easiest to malcc is formed of a forked branch, with 
pieces of wood nailed across the fork, the horse or 
mule being harnessed to the pointed emL This 
is often used by the settler for dragging loads of 
all kinds over level ground. 

These forked branches amJ gticks can be turned 
to an endless number of uses, firindstonea are 
mounted between them; they form yokes for 
hanging weights over the shoulders; hooks for 
suspending small objects in the hut or tent; racks 
for arms and harness. In many countries the" 
native plough is formed of two forked branches 
tied together and dragged by one man, while 
another holds it down, and thus scratches a furrow 
ill the ground. The irontier settler has sometimes 
to be content with a eimilar contrivance, made on 
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a lareer scale, of bigger branches, and drawn by a 
couple of his oxen. 

Some of the architectural * shifts ’ are very inter¬ 
esting, for there is a wide field for ingenuity in 
the construction of hut and boat. In the tropics, 
huts are very easily constructed by building up a 
framework of poles, branches, or bamboos, the 
sticks being not nailed but la^cd together where 
they cross; this rough outline of walls and roof is 
then filled in with mats, bundles of rushes, or the 
broad leaves of the fan-palm. Another method is 
to build the hut of slabs ingeniously formed out of 
a very unpromising material—long reeds. A few 
sticks arc cut and laid parallel to each other on 
the ground ; then acro.ss the.se a thick bed of rced.s 
is carefully arranged ; another stick is laid on tins 
bed, exactly over each of the sticks below; the 
projecting ends pf each pair of rods are then tied 
together; and the solid mass of reeds thus secured 
can be raised on its lower edge and supported by 
props or by other slabs meeting it at an angle, 
much os children build houses of cards. Tn this 
way very serviceable stables and outhouses ai'e 
often made in Indhi. Having erected his light 
hut or pitched his tent, the traveller, if he is 
making a prolonged- halt, proceeds to furnish it. 
Planks and boxes supply seats; and if there is a 
ole in the centre, a serviceable table can be made 
y fixing a wagon-wheel on it about two and a 
half feet from the ground, the pole passing through 
the centre of the wheel, and the spokes being 
covered with a few small boards. A comfortable 
bed is easily improvised. Livingstone hud a new 
one made every night under his own supervision. 
This was his i)Ian. hirst, he had two straight poles 
cut, two or three inches in diameter, which were 
laid pamllel to each other at a di.statice ol two feet 
apart; acro-ss tliese poles were placed short sticks, 
saplings three feet long ; and over these was laid a 
thick pile of long grass; tlien came the usual 
waterproof ground sheet and the blankets. * Thus,’ 
writes Stanley, ‘was improvised a bed fit for a 
king.’ 'I'he wagon used b 3 ' the colonists at the 
Cape is very like a long hut on whc(;l.s, and forms 
a veiy coinfortablc sleeping-place ; while a large 
tent can be made by halting the wagon, driving in 
a few poles near it, and stretching the tent canvas 
from thase to the wagon-roof. It Iras been pro¬ 
posed too that this roof should he an inverted boat 
of waterproof canvas, which could be removed at 
pleasure and u.sed in crossing rivers. The wagon 
IS so large that this seems to be quite a practicable 
idea. 

Every explorer and traveller must carry some 
kind of a boat or canoe with him. If he is with¬ 
out one, the natives will often make most extortion¬ 
ate demands for the hire of their own to him ; hut 
if he has one, no matter how small, he can bargain 
on much more equal terms. But even if no boats 
can be procured, the mere cro.s.sing of a river can 
always be effecteil Jjy means of rafts. These can 
be matle of almost anything; casks, boxes, planks, 
reeds, bamboos, all can be pressed into the service ; 
but we are told, it must be borne in mind ‘ that 
^ the cargo a raft can cany above water is always 
small, and not at all like the mountain of treasure 
invariably represented on that of llobinson Crusoe.’ 
These_ rafts are often constructed of very strange 
materials. On the Nile they are made of jars, 
which are thus brought down the river to he ‘sold 
at Cairo. On many of the African rivers they are 


made of bundles of sedge-grass; and lying down 
on these, the hippopotamus hunters approach the 
huge beast; the raft looking so like a natural 
accumulation that he does not attempt to get oitt 
of the way till it is too late. On such a raft, made 
on a larger scale, the Swedish naturalist Lindholm 
and his assistant successfully descended one of the 
rivers that feed Lake Ngami. The voyage was a 
strange one. The raft was built in a quiet nook 
by throwing hundreds of bundles of sedge across 
eacli other, without any other fastening than their 
natural cohesion and entanglement On this huge 
floating mass a hut was built, and the two adven¬ 
turers then poled it out into the stream, and it went 
down the current at the i-ate of about forty or fifty 
miles a day. Occasionally it took the ground at 
the bottom, hut when a little of the grass tore off, 
it floated clear tigain. As the lower layers became 
sodden and pressed together, fresh grass had to be 
cut every day and laid on top, till at last there 
was six feet of the raft'undcr water. Occasionally 
overlianging hranclie-s tore off some of the grass, 
and once a barge projecting trunk lay so clo.se to 
the water that it ‘ swept tlie <leeks fore and aft.’ The 
hut was dcstroj'ed, and with much of its contents 
was carried away into the river; but the travel¬ 
lers saved themselves by climbing over the hough, 
and then repaired the. damag(! and resumed their 
voyage. Sir Samuel Laker constructed a much 
more singular raft to cro.«s the Atbara Liver in 
Equatorial Africa. A bedstead B\ipporle,d b}' eight 
iullated hides formed the basis of the structure ; 
and on tills avas secured a large sponging bath 
three feet ciglit inches in diameter, wliicli formed 
a diy receptacle for the ammunition and other 
baggage. 

One of the most remarkable features of uncivi¬ 
lised life is the power savage.s shew of tracking men 
and beasts over iniimmsc distances. Many travel¬ 
lers have spoken of this as something almost 
miraculous, s’ct it is only the result of ciiroful 
observation of certain well-known signs; and we 
have liere before us a collection of ver^’- common- 
sense hints on the subject. In countries like ours 
every trace of foot-print or wlicel-traek on roads and 
paths is soon obliterated or hopelessly confused ; 
but it is otherwise in the wilderiics.«, where neither 
man nor beast can conceal his track. In Kaflir- 
land, when cattle are stolen, if their foot-prints are 
traced to a village, the headman is held respon¬ 
sible for them, unless he can shew the same track 
going out. A Wagon-track in a now country is 
liractic.allj’- indelible. ‘ More especially,’ say our 
authors, ‘is this tlie case if a fire sweeps over the 
plain immediately after, or if the wagon passes 
during or after a prairie fire. Wc have known a 
fellow-traveller recognise in this manner the tracks 
hi.s wagon liad in.ade Kcven ymm before, the lines of 
charreil stumps crushed short down remaining to 
indicate the passage of the wheels, though all 
other impressions had been obliterated by the 
r.ank annual growth of grass fully twelve feet high.’ 
Sometimes the original soil being disturbed, a new 
vegetation will spring up along the wagon-track, 
and thus mark out the road for miles. Even on 
hard rock a man’s bare foot will leave the dost 
caked together by perspiration, so that a practised 
eye will see it; and even if there is no track, a stone 
will be disturbed here and there, the side of the 
pebble which has long lain next the ground being 
turned up. If it is still damp, the man or beast 
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that turned it has passed very recently. If a 
shower of rain has fallen, the track will tell 
whether it was made before, during, or after the 
shower; similar indications can bo obtained from 
the dew ; and another indication of the time that 
has elapsed since a man passed by is furnished by 
the state of the crushed grass, which will be more 
or less withered as the time is longer or shorter. 

Other indications are drawn from the direction in 
which the grass lies ; this tells how the wind was 
blowing at the time the grass w'.as crushed ; and 
by noting previous changes of the wind, one learns 
the time at wliich cacli part of the track was 
made. Much too can be learned from the form of 
the foot-prints. Savages generally turn their toes roses, their pink blossoms and green leaves falling 
in, in walking; wliit'c men turn tlieirs out. A around her in elegant garlands, and contrasting 
moccasin print witli the toes turned ont would well with the snowy whiteness of her skin, 
indicate that a white man in Indian walking-gear Fancliette was a universal favourite ; and few 
had gone by ; and almost every foot has a print there wu've at lloulainvilliers who would not have 
of its own, which enables an experienced tracker dc]>rived themselves of a morsel of the bread some- 
to follow a single track amongst a dozen (jthers. limes so hard to procure, that they might reserve 
Similarly the character of the print will tell a mouthful for the goat, which, however, the saucy 
whether the man who made it walked freely or thing would only accept from her particular 
was led by others ; whether he was in a hurry or friends. 

travelling slowly; whether he, e.arried a burilen; The grace and rare intelligence of the animal 
and if he were sober or tipsy. A horse-track fre<juently relieved the miseries of the siege, 
is equally well marked. It toils when the horse All were surprised at the wonderful education her 
gallojied, where he walked, when he stopped to master had succeeded in giving her. He had even 
Iced or drink ; and a scattering of sand and grfxvel taught her something of his art; and it was really 
will tell when he was .startled by any strange e.xtraordinary to see the .sensible creature busily 
sight. In all this two things are needed—sharp employed in arranging pebbles on the ground, so 
sight and careful training. The clcplifiut often Jis to form a rude reseinhljince to a human profile, 
makes a very curions track as lie walks ; if he often grotesque enough, but still such as one oera- 
snspects danger, he scents the ground with the tip sionally sees on human shoulders ; and looking 
of Iiis trunk, and this makes a well-marked ser- at her work, one could not help thinking that 
pentinc line in the dust Elephants have changed after all the lower animals are perhaps not so far 
their tactics since rifle-pits were introduced, inferior to us as we suppose. 

Formerly, when their chief danger was a pitfall, The art with which Fanchette selected from a 
the leader of the herd felt the ground inch by hunch of flowers each one that was named to her 
inch; and if he detected the covering of a tr.ap, tore was really marvellous. llosc.«, wallflowers, tulips, 
it off and left it open. Now they rely much more c.-»inellias, were promptly ohosen from the uumher, 
on scent, and in this way, often from a great dis- and it was rare indued that she made the least 
tance, detect the hunter lurking neiir their drinking- mistake. Two centuries ago they would have 
places. If so, they will sometimes travel lifty or burned the poor beast for a witch, 
a hundred miles to another stream or pool.—Such The exercise which she preferred to all others 

is a specimen of this* generally amusing hook. consisted in catching on her horns a series of brass 

__ rings which her master threw up in the air. This 

she did with the greatest addres.s; and when she 
FANCHETTE, THE GOAT OF BOULAIN- had got a dozen or so of them encircling her brow 
VILLIUltS. like a diadem, she would begin jumping and 

callopins and slinking her head to make them 
AN ErisoDE OP THE SIEGE OF PARIS. over-cxcitc3 by their rough music, she 

While the German army inclosed in its iron wouhl end by dancing in the most fantastic style 
grasp the most brilliant and pleasure-loving city of on her bind-feet, till tired at length with her 
Europe, transforming in a moment its epicurean exertions, she would bound towards her master 
population into a people of heroes, the environs and throw the rings at his feel, 
once so gay and so beautiful had experienced a Among those who had found refuge in the 
change almost as great. Most of the detached hamlet was a child of five years old, called Marie, 
villas were deserted, or occupied by the enemy, and the daughter of a peasant whose farm had been 
the villages whose regular inhabitants had either burned by the inviulcrs. She was an object of 
taken refuge in Paris or fled to a distance, were general interest in the littl% qplony on account of 
repopulated by a singular assemblage of indivi- her gentle manners, and the swoet hut suffering 
duals belonging to all classes of society, and bound expression of her pale infantine features. A year 
together only by the tie of a common nationality, or two previously she had been so severely bitten 
and the necessity of finding a shelter and pro- in the arm by a vicious dog that the Umb had to 
viding for their daily wants. be amputitcu, and her deBcate constitution had' 

The hamlet of Bonlainvilliers, which had been never recovered the shock. Fanchette soon took a 
thus abandoned, had received an entirely new great fancy to the little girl; and the doctor having 
colony, and its beautiful avenue carpeted with advised her to be fed as much as possible upon 
turf of the most lovely green, had all the appearance milk, MacHenry offered that of the goat. It was 
of a camp. As long as the season would permit, beautiful to see the pleasure with which the affec- 


cooking was carried on in the open air, and 
groups were constantly to he seen surrounding the 
fires and exchanging accounts of their mutual 
misfortunes. 

A painter of Fleur.s, bearing the English or 
rather Scotch name of M.acHenry, was among these 
rofngeea He had brought wth him from Colombes, 
where he had before resided, a remarkably beauti¬ 
ful white goat called Fanchette. This creature, to 
which lier master was much .attached, figures in 
the most of his pict>ire.s. Light and graceful as 
a gJi'/elle, she is represented sometimes cropping 
dolic.ately tho green branches of the hedgerows and 
hnshe.«, sometimes entangled in a maze of brier- 
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tionate creature took upon herself the office of 
nurse, and the avidity with which the child sucked 
in the grateful nourishment which was giving her 
new life. Fancliette became every day more and 
more attached to Marie. She rarely left her, except 
when wanted by her master for some new study; 
and when it was ended, and MacHenry set her at 
liberty, saying: ‘ Now be off to Marie,' with what 
joy the creature bounded away, and how rejoiced 
was the little one to have again by her side her 
darling Fanchettc! Nestling her heatl under the 
child’s hand, a world of loving things were inter¬ 
changed in their mute caresses. 

It once happened that a lady having in her hand 
a crown of artificial ivy whicli she had picked up 
somewhere, probably the debris of a school f6te 
during happier times, placed it on the head of the 
little Marie. Fanchette, rising on her hind-logs, 
examined it with comical curiosity; and luiving 
made up her mind on tlie subject, scampered off 
to an old tree close by, around whose trunk the 
real ivy twined in thick and glossy W'reaths, 
butted at it with her boms, twisting it round 
them, and tearing off long triiiling garlands. Slie 
then ran bock in triumph to throw her treasures 
at the child's feet, saying as clearly as if she hod 
the gift of speech; ‘ Look ! This is better than 
the coarse imitation they have decked you with; 
this is the real thing! ’ 

Another day the child was looking at herself in 
a mirror, and Fancliette immediately began to do 
the same. The expression of sadness and wonder 
in her eyes seemed to say so plainly: ‘ Why are 
Marie and I .so different? If I were like her I 
could speak to her, and then we should love each 
other still better! ’ 

One evening Marie, who w’as sitting by her 
mother’s side, began to fidget and complain of .an i 
uneasy sensation in her back. Her mother, busily 
engaged with some work, and thinking the child 
was only disposed to be troublesome, exauiincd it 
slightly, and told ber to be quiet ; but tlic poor 
little thing continued to complain, when, the 
mother getting out of temper, gave her a sharp 
slap. Fanchette, who was present at this scene, 
presented her horns in a threatening attitude to 
the woman, and gently stroked the shoulders of 
her little friend with her foot. At the sight of the 
dumb animal’s elocjuent appeal, the woman began 
to relent, and calling the child to her, examined 
more carefully the state of things, when she found, 
to her horror, one of those large and poisonous 
caterpillars called in French ‘ processionnaires,’ 
which had painfally irritated the delicate skin of 
the child. 

It was about tliis time that MacHenry, continuing 
his artistic labours in spite of all the difficulties of 
the situation, resolved on taking for the subject of 
a new picture his goat Fanchette nnrsing the little 
Marie. Fanchette lent herself with her usual 
intelligence and docilj^y to his wishes; and Marie 
WM represented, lying among grass and flowers 
with her four-footed friend bending over her. 
This picture, which was altcrwards regarded as one 
of MacHenry’s best works, obtains the most 
signal success at the Paris ^hibition of Modern 
Art—the tiuthlulnesB of the design, the freshness 
of the colouring, and the grace of the composition 
being equally striking. 

But these bright autumn days soon passed away, 
and many may recollect the bitter cold of the sod 


Christmas of that dism.al winter. Poor little 
Marie suffered so severely from it, that after a vain 
attempt to recall some warmth by lighting a fire 
of brushwood, the only fuel that could be procured, 
her mother, as a last resource, put ber into her 
little bed, in the hope that by heaping upon her 
nil the clothing she could procure, the child might 
regain a little heat; bat it was in vain ; no heat 
came, and the blood had almost ceased to circulate 
in her frozen limbs. At this moment Fanchette 
arrived, and without waiting for an invitation, 
sprang upon the bed. It was in vain they tried to 
drive her away; she only clung the closer to her 
nursling, and covering the child with her body, 
soon restored her to warmth and animation. 

There was one among the temporary inhabitants 
of Boul.ainvilliers for wlioin Fanchette entertained 
fin niimitigated aversion ; this was a knife-grinder 
of the name of Massicault. His appearance was 
certfiiuly not calculated to produce a favourable 
impression, for his features were repulsive and his 
expression disagreeable. A low forehead, a scowl¬ 
ing eye, and a short thick-set figure were the 
principal physical traits of this personage; nor 
were they redeemed by those of his moral char¬ 
acter. He hod for liis constant companion a large 
ill-favoured bull-dog with a spiked collar, who 
seemed to share all the evil instincts of his master. 
Every one wondered how the knife-grinder man¬ 
aged to feed this animal at a time when it was 
so hard to find the merest necessaries of life for 
human beings—and that too without ever seem¬ 
ing to do a hand’s turn of work; for all day long 
he was lounging about, and it was rare indeed to 
hear the noise of his wheel. When any one- 
alarmed at the threatening aspect of the brute, 
who never failed to growl and shew hi.s fangs when 
.spprodched—askeil his master to call him off 
Massicault used only to reply with an ill-natured 
laugh : ‘ He has not l>egun yet to eat such big 
morsels as yon ; but there’s no saying what he 
may do one of these days ! ’ 

MacHenry was sorry that his goat partook of 
the general dislike to this man. He would have 
rather wished that she should have tried by her 
winning caresses to soften his 'rugged nature, and 
bring him to love the "cntle creature that had 
giiinefl all other hearts ; hut as we shall sec in the 
sequel, things turned out very differently. 

On one of the lust line days of that sad year, 
a crowd having gathered round her while her 
master was amusing himself by exhibiting her 
intelligence in the selection of the fruit and flowers 
he named, in which she acquitted herself with hec 
usual sagacity, MacHenry haile her fetch an apple. 
There were some still hanging on a tree in a 
neighbouring garden ; but instead of running off 
as usual to the well-known place, she went right 
up to the knife-grinder, and pushing aside with 
her paws the skirts of his coat, displayed two 
pockets stuffed with something, which the crowd, 
amid shouts of laughter, declared to be stolen 
apples. The artist tried to call off his goat, and 
the man drove her away with curses; hut two 
vigorous peasants immediately laid hold of him, 
and insisted on seeing the contents of the suspi¬ 
cious pockets; which proved to be, as all hod sup¬ 
posed, apples stolen from the tree in question. 
The discovery only increased the rage of Mossi- 
cault, who swore with the most fearful oaths thid 
he h^ never touched one of them, and that the 
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apples fonnd in his possession had been given to 
hxm by a friend. ^ Though none believed him, 
several, in order to*get rid of a disagreeable aflair, 
feigned to do so, and he was finally let off; but 
many thought they had thus got a clew to the 
authorship of several robberies recently committed 
to the prejudice of different members of the little 
community. 

This misadventure excited in the knife-grinder 
a violent hatred against Fanehette, which was 
heartilv shared by his worthy companion the bull¬ 
dog. The latter was an object of special terror 
to poor little Marie. Fanehette seemed to under¬ 
stand the fears of the child, and whenever the 
dog approaclied her, she would lower her horns, 
as if to protect her nursling and defy her enemy. 
These demonstrations of valour were generally 
successful, the dog slinking off with glaring eyes 
and drooping tail. 

One day Fanehette nestled up close to her 
master, putting her foot upon his arm, and having 
succeeded in gaining his attention, ran off to a 
particular spot, where she stopped to sniff the grass, 
and then trotting back, she renewed several times 
the same manccuvrc. Macllcnry, persuaded that 
something extraordinary must be the matter, rose 
and followed her. When she reached the spot, 
putting aside like a terrier dog the long herbage 
with her feet, she displayed to view a leather 
pocket-book, which the artist picked up and exam¬ 
ined. An in-staiit sufficed to shew that it belonged 
to the knife-grinder, and its contents proved that 
this man was one of the numerous spies the 
Germans had constantly and everywhere in their 
service. He found besides in this pocket-hook, 
pusheil under the covering, the picture of a child, 
one of those common photograjihs which have no 
other merit than a certain resemblance. 

The very day that this pocket-book was found 
a frightful scene took place. Little Marie was 
sitting on a low stool eating a morsel of bread, 
which she was sharing with Fanehette, when the 
bull-dog chanced to pass. The animal slopped for 
a moment, and looked at her; then as if over¬ 
come by the temptation, he suddenly darted at 
her and snatched at tlic bread. He was pre¬ 
vented, however, by the goat, and with a loss of 
her horns she sent the ferocious beast sprawling 
to some distance; but he was only stunneil, not 
seriously hurt; and furious at his repulse, he 
sprang upon the poor goat, seized her by the throat, 
and shooK her with rage. Marie uttered piercing 
shrieks, and MocUenry having got hold of a stick, 
ran to the rescue. A sharp blow on the head 
caused the dog to lose his grip of poor Fanehette, 
and turn against bis new enemy, seizing him by 
the shoulder; but a pea-sant coming to the assist¬ 
ance of the artist, forced the dog again to let go ; 
and limping off and growling, he at last took 
refuge beside his master, who all the while had 
•been an unmoved spectator of the scene. 

Great was the general grief at the sight of poor 
Fanehette motionless on the grass, bleeding pro¬ 
fusely from the wound in her throat; and strong 
the indignation excited by the ferocity of the dog 
and the, conduct of its brutal master. Many were 
the threats muttered against both; and there is 
little doubt that the dog at least would soon have 
paid the penalty he deserved had Fanchette’s 
wound been mortal; but on examination it was 
found to be less serious than it appeared, and her 


master's care of her soon effected a complete cure. 
The inhabitants of the hamlet, however, resolved 
not to let slip the opportunity for getting rid of 
the_ obnoxious knife-grinder. This ill-favoured 
individual was received whenever he shewed him¬ 
self with cries of ‘ Bo off and quickly too, and be 
thankful we do not throttle your wretch of a dog 
first’ 

Unable to resist the general storm of indigna¬ 
tion, the man and his worthy companion were 
about to take their departure; but they had hardly 
reached the entrance of the village, when they 
were met by a party bringing along with them on 
orphan boy of about six or seven years of age, 
wliose parents had been found murdered some 
days previously in one of the detached cottages of 
the neighbourhood, which some still ventured to 
inhabit. Tlie child, at the sight of the knife- 
grinder and his dog, uttered a loud cry and covered 
his eyes with his hands. 

‘What is the matter, my poor little fellow?’ 
asked one of the by-standors. At length he was 
able with difficulty to reply, his words interrupted 
with deep sobs : ‘ That man ! that dog ! It was 
they that killed my mother! I saw it all from 
behind the curtain in which I was hid.’ 

Every one looked in astonishment at his neigh- j 
bonr, not knowing whether to believe the strange 
assertion of the child; when MacHenry produced 
the pocket-book and informed those around him of 
its contents. The child immediately cried out that 
it was his mother’s; and had any doubt remained 
it would have been dispelled by looking at the 
portrait that was contained in it, for its resem¬ 
blance to the poor little boy was striking. 

In presence of such proof, there could be no 
hesitation, and two men immediately set off m 
pursuit of the fugitive; hut he had already fjot 
a considerable advance, and fear lent him wings, 
so that before they could roach him he had gained 
the protection of the Gerniau outposts. Ho did 
not succeed, however, in evading the fate he 
merited, for shortly after the news arrived that 
the wretched man had fallen into the hands of a 
detachment of French francs-tireurs, and having 
been convicted of being concenied in the burning 
of a farm, was immediately condemned and shot. 

MacHenry adopted the orphan boy, and never 
had cause to repent of his generous action. ‘I 
have now two children,’ he used gaily to say ; ‘for 
my gentle intelligent Fanehette is almost as dear 
to me as il‘ she were a human creature 1 ’ 


LIME-JUICE. ! 

Some interesting facts have been communicated 
to us, arising out of the publication of our recent 
article on ‘Lime-Juice’ (March 24, 1877). It ap¬ 
pears that some years ago Messrs Sturge of Bir¬ 
mingham established a Company for developing 
the resources of the island jf Montserrat in the 
West Indies. Attention was ^irepted chiefly to 
the production of genuine lime-juice, mainly for 
the extraction therefrom of citric acid, of which 
Messrs Stuige ore extensive manufactureia in. 
this conntry. With this object in view, they . 
paid sedulous attention to the maintenance of 
extensive lime-tree plautations. All the ripe’ 
sound fresh fruit is selected first, for the produc¬ 
tion of lime-juice, while the remainder becomes 
available ibi citric acid. The juice is bottled 
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immediately on its arrival in this country. In 
1874 the Company were the owners of no less than 
live hundred lime-trees in full bearing in the little 
island of Montserrat; and the number has since 
been increased by the conversion of unprofitable 
sugar-plantations into profitable bme-trcc planta¬ 
tions. The collection and manipulation of the 
ripe limes give healthy employment to large 
numbers of women and young persons. 

When Dr Leach, medical oliicer on board the 
Dreadnought, called public attention in 18fi6 to 
the recent appearance of scurvy in merchant-ships, 
he induced the Board of Trade to take up the 
matter seriously. This led to the passing of an 
Act in 1867, ordering the provision of lime-juice 
or lemon-juice in every merchant and p-assengcr 
ship, and its use every day by every person on 
board. It is, however, known that lemon-juice 
is not so effective as lime-juice as an anti-scor¬ 
butic ; and that, moreover, the best lime-juice 
does not require to bo ‘ fortified’ with ten or fifteen 
per cent, of alcohol to preserve it, which appears 
to be necessary for lemon-juice and inferior linie- 
juice. In the navy more strictness is observed. 
Lime-juice only is permitted ; it must be prepared 
from ripe souiul fruit, gathered in particular 
months of the year; and must hear analvtical 
tests touching its citricity, flavour, and condition. 
As a consemience, scurvy is now almost unknown 
in the royal navy, except in the case of the recent 
Arctic Expedition, the particulars of which will 
no doubt be fully investigated and set forth by 
the Admiralty Committee duly appointed for that 
puiposc. The navy Ls, wo believe, supplied 
invariably with the best lime-juice only, to the 
exclusion of lemon-juice, and also to the exclusion 
of such juice of the real lime as requires, on 
account of its poorness of quality, to be fortified 
or ‘doctored’ with strong crude spirit. Very 
likely, in this as in so m.any other instances, 
cheapness is at the bottom of the whole affair ; 
mercantile lemon-juice (even if culled by the name 
of the lime) being cheaper than navy lime-juice. 
If so, it affords a sad instance of the misuse of the 
good word economy ; for it certainly is not econo¬ 
mical to imperil the health of the crews in trading- 
ships, and of passengers in emigrant-ships, by the 
use of that which is ‘ cheap and nasty.’ Somc- 
tliing there is m the common juice which renders 
it very unpalatable to the men, who often shirk 
their prescribed dose unless strictly w.atched. 
Let us hope that the Report of the Arctic Com¬ 
mittee will strengthen the hands of the Board of 
Trade to deal with this matter. 


AFFECTION IN BIRD-LIFE. 

A CORRESPONDENT having read our recent article 
on Bird-affection, kindly sends us the following 
singular instance of intelligence and affection on 
the ijart of a duck. ‘ We have,’ he tells us, 
‘ two white duQks ;*■ tnc one designated Mr Yellow- 
bill being wonderfully intelligent, yet fond of 
fun. My little sou and he have great games 
together. The lad throw.s out an india-rubber ball 
t a longer or shorter dhstance, leaving it for the bird 
to decide vyhether it shall be pursued with a flying 
or a running movement. In either case, the ball 
is swiftly seized by duokie, and returned to the 
thrower, who keejw up the game until both have 
bad enough of it. Another peculiarity of Mr Yel- 
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lowbill may be mentioned. At the splashing of 
water from an adjacent well he is aroused, and will 
instantly fly towards the scene of action, plunge in, 
bathe, jump out, flap his wings joyfully, and “like 
a bird,” take himself off again. But the story of 
affection for his kind must now bo told. The 
other day, when swinging on a gate, my little boy 
felt something tugging at his trousers, and on 
looking round discovered the dnek, who, he 
supposed, invited him to a game at ball. So down 
he got, and caressed his feathered friend as the 
preliminary. The duck, however, continued pulling 
away in so irnusual and persistent a manner that 
the lad decided to go whither he was led; and lo ! 
at the comer of an outbuilding was found poor 
Mrs Ycliowbill, lame of a leg and quite unable 
to w.iddle along. Meanwhile her husband con¬ 
tinued to manifest the greatest concern about 
her, yet did not forget his manners and grateful 
acknowledgments, but bowed and better bowed to 
those .around who had now come to the rescue; 
shewing that even a duck may act and feel as a 
gentleman. The cause of hurt referred to has not 
been ascertained; but happily Mrs Ycliowbill is 
jiow quite well, and her husband is ns lively as 
ever.’ 


LENACnLUTEN, 

A WATKnFALI. IX ARarLKSUIKK. 

’Mono crags wficre tlic purple heallier grows, 
’Mid rocks when: Idooms the muuntaia rose, 
Onward the river calmly flows 

To Lcnacldatcn. 

The w.ators dash on tlic rocks hencalh 
In ii mail wild rush, they snrge and seethe. 
While dancing sjiray with a snoviy wreath 
Crowns Lenachluten. 

Thus ever the stre.am of life flows on, 

Witli faces happy and faces wan, 

A ZDoment here on thi.s cjvrtli, then gone. 

Like Lonachiuten. 

Some lives pass on like a peaceful dream ; 
Untouched by sorrow or care, they seem 
To glide as the river whose waters stream 
Towards Lenachluten. 

Others careci- on their restless w.ay; 

Whate’er betide, they arc ever g.ay. 

As gleams the spiukling sunlit spray 
On Lenachluten. 

Some lii’cs with folly and sin are fraught ; 

They dim earth’s beauty with stain and spot, 
As surges the scum, an ugly blot 

On Lenachluten. 

And now and again a genius bright 
Dazzles the earth with bis spirit's flight, 

As shimmers the rainbow's tinted light 
O’er Lenachluten. 

H. K. w. 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE LAKE-COUNTRY. 


Let those who have not as yet made up their 
minds how or where to spend their summer holi¬ 
day, turn their steps towards Ijakeland. Tlierc, 
l>cauty ever changing and ever idiannlng in all 
her multiform varieties, lies in wait for them at 
every turn. Life too among the hills has a free 
hearty zest, born of the invigorating mountain 
breezes, which you search for in vain elsewhere. 
The wind, as it sweeps along the hilkside, recalls, 
as it fans the weary brow, the quick glad feeling 
of existence, the exuberance of gay animal spirits, 


us a sparkling description of Lakeland. He begins 
with Windermere, because, as be says, ‘ tbe scenery 
of the northern lakes is unciuestionably grander 
and wilder, and they should therefore bo seen after 
their southern sisters.’ Almost every one has seen 
Windermere, the queen of English lakes. Many 
have seen it as Jlr I’ayn says it is best seen—^by a 


Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league 
Alone. 


! To such, a magic charm clings ever afterwards to 
{ each tree .and shrnh, investing those never-to-be- 
I foigotten days of' delicious idling on its pleasant 


which were natural and unprized in cureless boy¬ 
hood, but which are toe often extinguished by the 
cares assumed with advancing yciirs. 

The steep roads, the green hill-slopes, the peace¬ 
ful mossy boulders, tlie picturesque nooks, in which 
nestle quaint little homeste.ads, and the broad calm 
lake stretching out like a great embossed silver 
shield at your feet, with the deep shadows of the 
hills shading into purple gloom in its .«luniiig 
rqiplcs—who tlmt has once seen such a picture, 
IKirticiilarly in sunshine, can ever forget it ! 

In winter evenings, when the cnrtaiiis are snugly 
drawn, and the howling storm shut out, and the 
firelight tinges all around 'willi its warm ruddy 
glow', ple!is.ant visions of the hreez.v fells, and the 
great hills with their changeful lights and shadows, 
and the leafy copses running down to the otlge of 
the water, recur to the memory. You an; .'ig.ain 
ill the swiftly gliding boat; yon le.an over to gather 
the water-lilies, or to gaze into the clear pebhly- 
boltomed aby88e.s of that sofllj yielding Hood. 
Again you see mirrored in its crystal depths the 
straggling rifts of vapour, or the long rippling 
beaches of cloud The sweet do-nothingness of 
the hour, its gay insouciance, or its vanished 
romance, are with 3 'ou once more, and charm you 
as of old. It is with a feeling of half-sad tender¬ 
ness that you turn away from the mental photo- 
gr.apli, and leaving it safe in memory's keeping, go 
^ck to your busy commonplace w'orld. 

Mr Payn, in his beautiful volume entitled The 
Lakes in Sunshine (Windermere : J. Garnett), gives 


.shores with a glory peculiarly their own. 

Among the distinguished people who have done 
AVindermere and climbed Orrest Head, to gaze 
from tliciicc upon the panorama of lake and 
mountain and wooded hill and sea which stretch 
around, w.as Beau Brmnmel, who was, however, 
much too fine a gentleman to get up any unfash¬ 
ionable eiithusi.asm upon the subject. ‘Charles,’ 
he would drawl out to his valet, when he was 
asked which of the lakes wm his favourite— 

‘ Charles, w'hich lake was it w'c liked best ?’ 

Immediately beneath the tourist, as lie stands on 
Orrest Head, is Ellcraj-, -where ‘Christopher North ’ 
spent so much of his time. He loved the moun¬ 
tains around, and might be met upon them in ail 
•weathers, in shine or show'cr; the shower of course, 
as is the case all throughout Lakeland, jiredomi- 
naling greath'. As a rule the weather is moist and 
often wet, althongh the dalesmen do not like to 
liuve it called so, or to have any exceptions taken 
to tlie lack of sunshine. They arc as irritable upon 
the subject as a ciirtain Paraee grandee was, who 
when his venerable ecclesiastical host, finding a 
dearth of topics of conversation, Jell back upon 
llmt standing British theme the weather, and 
blandly observed: ‘ AVe h.avc not seen the sun, Sir 
Jamsetjeo, for many a day,’ shut him up abruptly 
with a stern : ‘ And what is tliat to you, sir ? The^ 
sun is my god.’ 

In like manner mist and rain, the tutelary genii 
of Lakeland, ore under the special protection of 
the aborigines. There are a number of pret^ 
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‘ Yes, dear, he is Rood beginning at last to find 
it pleasant to talk about him. 

• The idea of your having such a lover hidden up 
in your thoughts all the time we were worrying 
your life out with our troubles! How could you 
nave so much patience and sympathy with us— 
with me?’ 

‘ Perhaps, Lilian, for the very reason that he was 
hidden up in my thoughts.’ 

‘Well, perhaps it was: yes j I can understand 
that, Moiy;’ adding with a little sigh, ‘and I 
think I can guess now why you did not like talk¬ 
ing about your happiness to me, dear kind sister 
that you are!’ 

‘ I am glad that you like Philip, Lilian.’ 

‘ Like him ! Of course I do ; though there is 
not much credit in liking one so nice as he is, I 
suppose. He knows how to pay compliments too. 
Do you know he paid me such a nice one, Mary ? 
He said that I reminded him of yon, and that he 
could trace the influence of your mind upon mine. 
I stupidly all the while never guessing the truth ! 
The idea of your having been engaged for ten 
years, and once so nearly married, without your 
sister knowing anything about it! ’ 

Afterwards there were dear old Mrs Tipper’s 
congratulations to listen to. But although she 
was quite as ready as Lilian to say kind things, 
and evidently wished to make me understand that 
she was pleased for my sake, there was the shadow 
of a regret in her eyes, and I thought I knew the 
reason why. 

Pleasant as it all was, it was even pleasanter to 
.be once more alone with my thoughts. 1 sat by 
the open window ha'f through the summer night, 
my elbows on the sill and my chin in my hands, 
trying to get used to my happiness. ‘Tired 
nature sunk into repose, scarce told of life;’ but a 
light breath of sound—the faint twitter of a bird— 
the whispering of the air amongst the roses cluster¬ 
ing round the window—or the soft rustle of a leaf, 
seemed to hint that it was dreaming musically, as 
befitted a world watched over by the ‘ silent senti¬ 
nels of the nigliL’ It was early dawn before 1 was 
sufliciently sobered to betake myself to bed and 
attempt to sleep. 

When at length sleep came, it was no love- 
visions which visited me, only a miserable distor¬ 
tion of what had taken place, as though some evil 
spirit were mocking my hopes. 1 rose pale and 
unrefreshed. The blooming process had certainly 
not commenced yet, I jestingly in formed m 3 'self, 
as I tried to smile at the heavy lack-lustre eyc.s 
and white face which my glass reflected. 1 could 
afford no more star-gazing ; requiring all the pro¬ 
verbial beauty-sleep I was able to compass. But I 
made the best of myself; and in my pretty fre.sh 
moming-dress was, I flattered myself, somewhat 
brighter and pleasanter to look upon than I had 
been the night before. Lilian came in before 1 
had quite finished, to ‘ see after me,’ she said, with 
a tender greeting. • ^ 

‘ To begin wifh: I will not have that beautiful 
throat so muffled up ; and I will have a bow in 
your hair and this flower in your dress. Now 

f n’t be obstreperous. Where is the use of being 
sister, if I may not have such little privileges 
aa this, I should like to know! ’ busily putting a 
little touch here and a little touch there to my 
toilet. 

‘ Yes; that is certainly better—now you look 


kissable, my dear; ’ with a gay little laugh at my 
consciousness. ‘ It shews beautifully now! ’ 

‘ What shews, goosy?’ 

‘ The love and happiness, and all the rest of it, 
child. Only look like that when he comes in, and 
I shall be quite satisfied. And remember, Mary, 
not that mean old bonnet again—not for the 
world! Did you order a new and fashionable one 
as I bade you, madam ? ’ 

1 murmured something about a new bonnet 
being on its way, but could not speak positively 
as to its pleasing her. 

‘ If you have onlered another old-fashioned-look¬ 
ing thing, it will have to bo taken back to the place 
from whence it came; that’s all, ray dear. And 
until it comes, you must wear your garden-hat; 
it is twenty times more becoming than that old 
dowdy thing of a bonnet; and I have been up 
since five o’clock, if you please, making it pretty 
with new ribbon and a few poppies.’ 

‘ Dear Lilian—-sister 1’ 

‘ Tears I Good gracioms, Msiry, what are you 
thinking of? Pray, consider your nose; pray, do 
not spoil the effect I Yes; that’s better; that 
will do, my dear;’ with a grave little nod of 
■approval, as T broke into a smile again. 

It certainly was rather amusing. To judge by 
her tone, and without looking at her, she might 
have been supposed to bo an elder sister admon¬ 
ishing and encouraging a shy young girl. Ah 
me ! the diffidence I felt arose from a very differ¬ 
ent cause, and was of a very different kind from 
the diffidence of a j’oung girl. It was nevertheless 
very delightful to have her hovering about me 
thus; her love so palpable in every word, and 
look, and tone. It was doubly precious to mo 
just now; and pcrhui's she guessed that it was. 
By the time wo were summoned to breakf.ist, she 
had succeeded in eli.'ising .away some of my morbid 
fancies; and she did not allow me to fall back 
again, keeping up a const.ant p-atter of merry 
speeches ; at which lier aunt and I were forced to 
smile. 

IVliethcr Lilian was beginning to see deeper 
into III}' mind iliun she liad heretofore done, I 
know not; but oue thing was evident: she could 
see the kind of treatment I required, and talked 
no seutiiuent. Mrs Tipper looked a little surprised 
•at her unwonted gaiety, but very agreealily sur¬ 
prised. Lilian never appeared to greater advantage 
than in these playful moods. 

‘ Of course you ami I mu.st be considerate wlten 
Mr Dallas is here, aunty; in the way of finding 
our presence required elsewlicro, and making occa¬ 
sional discreet little dis.mpcur.inces, you know.’ 

‘Nonsense! as thongli I would allow such a 
thing ! ’ I replied laughiugl}^ 

‘ And as thou'di such an experienced person as 
I did not know the right and proper thing to do ! ’ 
She could even jest about her experience. 

‘ Then I mean to shew you that the most 
experienced people may sometbnes err in their 
notions os to what is right and proper,’ I rejoined 
lightly. 

But wlien, just as wc had finished breakfast, 
Lilian descried Philip coming down the lane, she 
ran off with a gay look over her shoulder at me. 
Mrs Tipper was already in the kitchen, in 
solemn consultation with Becky over the contents 
of the larder, intent upon making Philip an 
honoured guest Of course I very quickly had 
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1| THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 


Lilian in witlx tis, and allowed no more discreet 
disappearances. Indeed in the first moments of 
my liappiness it was sufficient to me to feel 
that Philip was present. There was even a kind 
of relief in having Lilian with us; and he soon 
foond^ that anythin" which interested him and 
me might be freely discussed in her presence. 

It was a glorious morning, and we betook our¬ 
selves to the ‘ drawing-room.’ The windows were 
flung wide; and it was delightful to look from the 
cool shaded room to the lovely scene beyond, 
bathed in sunshine, the shadows of the light fleecy 
clouds sailing in the bright blue sky chasing each 
other up the hillside ; umilst an occasional sound, 
the few-and-far-bctween strokes of the blacksmith’s 
hammer, or the laugh of a child at play, floated 
lazily towards us from the village ,- even the pro¬ 
verbially busy bee seemed to hum drowsily in the 
peifume-laden air. 

We agreed that it was a morning expressly 
intended to be spent in tlie*lialf-idle wholly enjoy¬ 
able way w'e spent it: renewing acquaintance 
with bits from our favourite authors, trying scraps 
of songs, &c., Lilian now .accompanj’ing liim, and 
now me. Then there were our sketches to be 
examined and criticised—have I said Philip was 
no mean artist ?—and our studies to be talked over, 
which brought us to Ilobcrt Wentworth. 

I had already made Pliilip ocijuaintcd with him, 
so far as it could be done by letter, and unfortu¬ 
nately, as I now felt it to be, I had given more than 
one hint of my hopes and expectations respecting 
Lilian and Ilobert Wciitwortn. It was therefore 
natural enough that Philip should watch her a 
little curiously when the other’s name was men¬ 
tioned. 

‘ He must be a line fellow !’ Iieartily said Philip, 
when Lilian quoted some remark of Eobert 
Wentworth’s. 

‘He is good,’ simply replied Lilian. ‘Xot very 
fine, but good.’ 

‘ If you interpret wbat I say so very literally as 
all that, I sliall hav'e to be very careful in the 
choice of niy words, Miss Maitland,’ laughed 
Philip. 

‘I do not want you to be disappointed in him, 
even at first; and he is plain, and rather old.’ 

Plain, and ratlier old ! Tliat was not Robert 
Wentworth to me; but 1 recollected that 1 was i 
not a girl hetwoeu seventeen and eighteen, and 
made no comment. 

Lilian looked flushed and neivous as she slipped 
her hand into mine, and went on in a low grave 
voice to hijn: ‘ Could not Mary’s sister be— 
Lilian ? ’ 

He bowed low, with a murmured word or two 
about his appreciation of the privilege ; and 
seeing that her face was still shadowed by the 
recollection which his use of her mother’s name 
had called up, he presently contrived to lead to ' 
less embarrassing subjects. 

After early dinner—Philip hail begged that no 
difference should be mode in the hour on his 
account—we went into the woods, to pass the 
afternoon under the grand old trees ; taking witli 
us books, needlework, sketching materials, and 
what not, with the persuasion that we did not 
mean to be wholly idle. Philip said that it was 
done for the purpo.se of impressing him with due 
reverence for our talents ; but declared that it was 
only idle people who could not enjoy being idle. 


He spread all the aids and appliances pictu- 
res^ely about us. 

‘There ; that ought to do, I think. The most 
conscientious of workers ought to be satisfied with 
that—no one would venture to call you idle now 1’ 
he ejaculated, throwing himself on to the turf 
beside us, his hands clasped at the back of his 
head and his gray eyes full of fun and mischief. 

‘'The idea of your thinking you will have 
nothing to do hut watch us!’ said Lilian. ‘We 
shall want lots of help; shall we not, Mary 1 water 
fetched, and pencils cut, and’- 

_‘No, no; 1 am sure you are above that sort of 
thing. Isn’t it becoming the fashion for ladies to 
be independent ? ’—persuasively. • 

‘We are old-fashioned, and like to be waited 
upon.’ 

He laughed. ‘I should like to be useful, of 
course. Ilut wouldn’t you find mo useful to point 
a moral ? Suppose you were to illustrate the evils 
of laziness, for instance, and make me the example; 
ell, Mary ?’—^tossing a bit of twig on to uiy work. 

‘ As though I would encourage you that way 1 ’ 

‘Shew that dimple again, if you please, Miss 
Iladdon ! ’ 

‘ You absurd person!’ 

• Thank you.’ 

‘I feel an inclination to he discreet coming on,’ 
whispered Lilian. 

‘ Repress it at once,’ I replied very decidedly. 

Ah, what pleasant nonsense it was! The woods 
rang out with many a merry laugh at our quips 
and cranks and gay badinage that afternoon. 
Philip affirmed that our lives had been too sombre 
and severe, and that he had only arrived just in 
time to rescue us from becoming ‘ superior’ women. 
The brightening-up process devolved upon him. 
AVe could not deny that he had the power. Lilian 
altogetlier got rid of her sbynes.s, and was almost 
as frank and ontspoken with him as with me. 
She gaily claimed to be considered his sister by- 
aud-by; and drew an amusing picture of herself 
in the future as a model old maid. ‘ Not prim 
and proper, you know- -no, indeed; I intend to 
be a nice little round woman, to go about loving 
and comforting people.’ 

Philip confessed that he did not greatly affect 
olil maids, but gravely opined that being round 
might make a diffi-ronce. 

I defended them as a ‘ worshipful body,’ round 
or square; though 1 did not believe that Lilian 
would be allowed to be of the guild. 

Lilian thought she would use her own judgment 
about it; but T recommended her asking Mr 
AVyatt’s advice. At which 1 was pelted with bits 
of grass. 

And so passed the hours away until Becky came 
to sunimoii us to tea. She gazed so long and so 
curiously at Philip, who happened to be talking to 
Julian whilst she gave Mr.s Tipper’s message, that 
I touched his arm and exp^iinud in a little aside 
that this was the Becky I had*tolf^him about, and 
that Becky’s good opinion was worth something. 

0 yes; he had not forgotten; she was my 
protegee, he replied ; going on to address himself 
to her, asking her whether she approved of his 
coming to take me away hy-and-by. 

Perhaps it was his jesting manner which she 
could not understand; perhaps it was some defect 
in herself—whatever might be the cause, I saw 
that Becky was not so much impressed in Ins 
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iavoor as the others had been. Her quiet decided 
‘No, sir!’ highly amused him. 

‘ Not if Miss Haddon wishes to he token away, 
! Becky I’ 

But he could not get her to say any more. 
When he asked for reasons, she only shook her 
head, turning her eyes from him to me. 

He tried banter. ‘I understood that Miss 
Haddon was a favourite of yours, Becky.’ 

She did not ap|>ear to be at all anxious to defend 
herself to him, and she knew that it was not 
necessary to me. She stood aside for us to i)ms 
without a word; though I saw she eyed him 
steadily the while. Moreover, I found Becky a 
little cross-grained, when later I made occasion to 
ask what she thought of Mr Dallas. ‘ He is not so 
nice-looking as Mr Wentworth, Miss, to my mind,’ 
was all she would say; and as I knew that those 
whom Becky liked were always good-looking, and 
those whom she did not affect were plain, I could 
draw my own conclusions. I was foolish enough 
to be a little annoyed, replying somewhat sharply; 
‘ If you do not like Mr Dallas, you yoursell', and 
not he, will be to blame for it, Becky.' 

‘ Very well. Miss.’ 

Something in the^ expression of her eyes as she 
turned away made ine add: ‘ Do not you thiiik 
YOU ought to be inclined a little favourably 
towards the gentleman I am going to marry, 
Becky?’ 

I Yes, Miss; I know I ought;’ in a low faltering 
voice. And that was all I got out of Becky. 

EUSSIA AND HER PEOPLEL 

A SKETCH. 

The outbreak of war in the east of Europe has 
directed the attention of the English jieople to 
Russia, with a pretty generally expressed desire to 
become more acquainted with a country wliich 
may be destined in the future to play a greater 
part than it has yet done in the history of the 
world. This desii'o is a commendable one, for 
when two nations shew a mutual longing to 
become better known to each other, the risk of 
quarrelling is eventually reduced to a minimum, 
and as in the case of England and France, a free, 
hearty, and unchecked intercourse removes in a 
wonderfully short time whole ages of prejudice and 
ill-wilL 

Russia is, however, a difficult country to become 
acquainted with, for the traveller finds himself in 
iin unfamiliar land, peopled by a race of whose 
thoughts and feelings he knows as little as he does 
()f their language; and the information he receives 
Irom the persons he questions is cither meagre or 
untrustworthy. 

Her police regulations are vexatious; and on 
entering an hotel 'the traveller is bound, under 
awkward penalties, to give an exhaustive account 
of himself in a book kept for the purpose, and not 
only to enter into intimate relations with the 
I anthorities, but to have his mind made up as to 
Lis plans, and to purchase a permis de s^'ottr or de 
voyage lor a certain number of days; and this 
leave must not he exceeded without on authorita¬ 
tive extension of it. 

The travelling arrangements for those who 


choose to use rail or steamer are pleasant, if one 
does not object to a rather oppressive atmosphere 
in the carriages, for daring the greater part of the 
year the Russian’s chief idea is to protect himself 
against the inclement climate; and as he keeps 
the windows and doors of the public conveyances 
hermetically closed, involuntary contact with 
him becomes anything bat agreeabla But if the 
traveller wishes to gain an intimate acquaintance 
with Russia, and to see what is the real life of the 
people apart from towns and highways^, he must be 
j)repared to take many a long and tedious journey 
in a kind of lumbering cradle on wheels, or 
peasant’s springlcss cart; for in some vehicle of 
this kind he will have to be bumped and jolted 
the livelong day, plagued with dust and heat in 
the summer, and in winter liable to frost-bite and 
snow-blindness ; while he will probably be unable 
to get any food beyond what he carries with him 
except black bread, pickled encumbers, and some¬ 
times eggs. He will dso have to sleep at night in 
fusty rooms, which are often without beds, and 
are almost invariably teeming with insects. 

Tlie northern portion of Russia consists chiefly 
of forest-land and morass, plentifully supplied with 
water, .and broken up by numerous patches of cul- 
tiv.ation; and the villages are generally composed 
of gray huts built on each side of a straight road 
which at times becomes a river of mud. 

The big white church with its fine pear-shaped 
cupolas rising out of a bright green roof; the 
meadow in the foreground, through which mean¬ 
ders a sluggish stream ; the whitewashed manor- 
house, witli a verandah in front, standing on a bit 
of rising ground, and lialf concealed by a cluster of 
old rich-colouied pines; none of these details are 
beautiful ill llicinselves, but all combine to form a 
very pleasant picture when seen fmm a distance, 
csjiecially in the soft evening twilight. Every 
little household in these villages is a kind of 
primitive labour as.soeiation, the inciobers of which 
have all things in coiniuou, and submit to the 
arbitrary will of the Khosain or head of the 
family; while the wife of the Russian peasant is 
a very unromantic style of female, with very little 
sentiment in her otherwise kiiully nature ; but she 
manages to bring up her childreu on wliat is the 
veriest pittance of a wage, in a manner that would 
do credit to many better situateil English peasant- 
women. In the north-eastern provinces of Russia 
the peasant has an extremely hard fight to main¬ 
tain against the hostile forces of Nature, his field- 
labour sometimes resulting in no gain at all He 
iiuakes a Jiving in various ways; and for whole 
days he wanders through the trackless forests in 
search of game ; or he spends a month away from 
Ills home, fishing in some distant lake ; or else 
devotes the summer to deep-sea fishing, bringing 
home, if he is lucky and frugal, enough money to 
tide him and his family over the winter. 

In the excellent work, ‘ Russia, by D. Mac¬ 
kenzie Wallace, M.A, 1877,’ from which we derive 
many of our facts, the author presents us with a 
‘family budget,’ which will give a good idea of 
the expenditure of a peasant household in the far 
north. Its income during a tolerably prosperous 
year was L.12, 6s., chiefly obtained from the sale 
of game and fish. The expenditure was L.7, spent 
on ryemeal (2240 pounds), to supply the deficit 
of tlic harvest; L.3 on clothes, tackle, and amma- 
nition; and L.2, 6s. paid in taxes. 
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As the peasant family of the old type is a kind 
of primitive association in which the members 
have their goods in common, so the village may 
be described as a primitive association on a larger 
scale. It has an administrator at its head, whose 
power is limited by the will of the hea^ls of house¬ 
holds themselves, forming a kind of village parlia¬ 
ment, which is directly responsible to the state for 
the due and timely payment of all tithes and taxes. 
Various are the mattersi with which this village 
parliament has to deal, from the election of office- 
Iiolders and the periodical collection of the taxes 
up to the redistribution of communal land—a sub¬ 
ject which is often the occasion of lively scenes. 
Jlut when once a decision is given, it is respected 
as scrupulously as any of the ‘ Acts ’ of our own 
House of Commons. 

Thus we see in Bussia the ‘ commune,’ or * mir ’ 
as it is called there, in full working order; and in 
a country ruled over by a despotic monarch it is 
l)erhaps the nearest ai>proi4ch to municipal or con¬ 
stitutional institutions that can with safety be 
attempted. The mir was instituted by the present 
Emperor or Czar, when he carried out that wise 
and humane act which will for ever be associated 
with his ■ name—namely the emancipation of the 
serfs; and it has scarcely been long enough in 
existence yet to predict what form it may ulti¬ 
mately .assume. 

The Bussian peasantry are, for the most part, 
grossly superstitious, and this may bo owing in 
no small degree to the very inferior religious teach¬ 
ing to which they are, accustomed ; for we are told 
that they have not the faintest conception of any¬ 
thing like an inner religious life, but are the slaves 
of mere rites and ccremonie.s. For example, 
thougli a robber will kill a jieasant on the high¬ 
way, such are his religious scruples, that he will 
not cat a piece of cooked meat which he may find 
in his victim’s caii, because jiorhaps it is a fast- 
day ; and an artisan when about to break into the. 
house of an Austrian attache in St Petersburg, first 
entered a church and commended liis undertaking 
to the protection of the saints, then killed tire 
aXtache in que.stion. It is a species of grim fana¬ 
ticism which binds the masses in Bussia. The 
shrines in the public place.s are crowded with 
wor-sluppers, who cover with their kisses the 
gilded pictures, wliile showers ol small coins or 
copper money rattle into the boxes, which the 
priests hold in their hands. From these and other 
circum.stances, wo are warranted in saying that the 
Busso-Oreek Church is about the most debased 
form of CJiristianity. 

Not very high above the working classes of the 
towns in the matter of intellectual culture, come 
tlie traders. Many of them are very rich, but 
exceedingly ignorant^ and do not bear a high char¬ 
acter for honesty ; but like every otlicr class in 
Bussia, this one also is being affected by the great 
changes which are taking place, and by which the 
old spirit of caste is dying out; while a number 
of nobles are infusing new ideas into mercantile 
circles. 

Far above the trading classes stand the members 
of the official circles, who spend their days at their 
desks, and while away their evenings at card-play¬ 
ing, which is carried on to an extent unsurpassed in 
any country in Europe. This is doubtless owing 
to the eternal dullness which pervades Bussian 
towns, but which one of their poets has declared to 


be the essential characteristic of Bussian provinml 
life. 

We come now to the noblea of Bussia, of whom 
there is a very considerable number; but very 
small value is attached to a mere title, and there 
are hundreds of princes and princesses who 
have not the rinht to appear at court, and who 
would not be adinitted into what is called in St 
Petersburg La Hoci^ti, or for the matter of that, 
into refined society in any country. For instance, 
not long ago a certain Prince itrapotkin gained 
his living as a cabman in the Bussian capital. 
The only genuine Russian title is Knyaz, which is 
commonly translated ‘ Prince.’ The bearers of this 
title ate the descendants of Burik, of the Lithu¬ 
anian Ghedimin, of the Tartar chiefs who were 
officially recognised by the czars, and of fourteen 
families who adopted it by imperial command 
during the last two centuries. Peter the Great 
introduced the foreign titles of Count and Baron, 
he and his successor.^ conferring the title of count 
on sixty-seven families, and of baron on ten. Of 
tlie noble families, very few arc rich, and none of 
them possess a shadow of political influence. 

There arc more tlian a hundred thousand landed 
I'roprietors in Bussia, but it must not be inferred 
fioiii this that they ore equal in point of wealth 
to our landed gentry at home. Such is very far 
from being the case, for many of them are in a 
state of poverty, the wealthy ones not exceed¬ 
ing four thousand in number. This latter class 
includes two di.slinct schools of landowners, so to 
speak ; those of the old school being described as 
‘ contented, good-natured, hospitable, but indolent, 
apathetic, and dull;’ while those of the later are 
a roystering boisterous set, fond of drinking and 
dissipation, and ])ossessing a morbid passion for 
sport of all kinds, however demoralising or de¬ 
grading it may be. 

All travellcr-s in Russia, from Dr Clarke down¬ 
wards, have been astonished, and not a little dis¬ 
gusted with the depravity of official life. The 
taking of bribes by jiersons in autliority seems to 
be universal, and lias been represented as arising 
in some measure from the inadequacy of salaries. 
From whatever cause, this forms a blot on Bussian 
society, and which we hope may disappear with 
the progress of education and intelligence. 

In Russia, it is somewhat satisfactory to learn, 
Mohammedans and Christians get on very well 
together, and not only help eacli other, but take 
it in turns to be at the head of their several 
communes. This shews that under a tolerably 
good government the two races may enjoy a great 
amount of good-fellowship and freedom, without 
any reference wliatever to religious diiferences. 

All are loyal subjects of the Czar, to whom all 
Russians, ol whatever rank or religion, yield an 
unhesitating and child like obedience. But even 
this great measure of loyalty does not prevent 
them from occasionally resisting his authority 
when great interests are ab stake, as is proved by I 
the existence through many centuries of a secret 
society called the ‘ Baskol,’ which all the power of 
the Buasian emperors has failed to dissolve. So 
long as the Czar, however, identifies himself with 
the enthusiasm of his subjects, and especially tbi 
religious portion of them, his authority withim 
his dominions is irresistible ; but should liis policy 
ever come into collision witli the teachings of the 
clergy and the feelings of theit flocks, the rever- 
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ence paid to his sovereignty might be rudely 
shaken. 

The saddest sight in Russia to a traveller is the 
manner in which civil prisoners are treated. It is 
a common spectacle to see three or four hundred 
poor wretches on their way to Siberia under a 
military escort; for most of them are chained 
together in couples, while the women and children 
who have elected to share their brcad-winuers’ lot 
have also to submit to bo treated us criminals. 
Poorly clad, and ai)pareutly half starved, the wonder 
is that any of the party should ever survive the 
dreadful journey. A Russian criminal condemned 
to exile is sent away with very little ceremony; 
but when an officer of the army or other person 
of note has been sentenced to banishment for life, 
he is dressed in full uniform, and led to a scairohl 
in some public place. In the iircsence of the crowd 
he is made to kn^cl while his epaulets and decora¬ 
tions are torn from his coat and his sword broken 
over his head. He is declared legally dead; his 
estates are confiscated, and his wife can consider 
herself a widow if she so chooses. From the 
scaffold he starts on his journey for Siberia. His 
wife and children, sisters or mother, can follow 
or accompany him if they choose, but only on con¬ 
dition that they share his exile. 

Mr Arnold in his book entitled Throiujh Persia 
by Caravan, relates how, when pas.sing through 
Russia, he saw a party of prisoneis embarked on 
board a steamer on the river Volga. They were 
positively caged amid-sliips, so that every part 
of the interior could be seen, just as in the lion- 
houses of the Zoological Gardens, with this differ¬ 
ence—that in the case of the prisoners there 
was no overhanging roof to prevent rain or sun-1 
shine from pouring in upon their wretchedness. : 
At the back of the cage there was a lair common j 
to all, without distinction of se.v or age. And ' 
when all were secured, including the guiltless | 
women and children, lights occurred for the places ; 
least exposed to the east wind. This is a systtun [ 
which must surely fade away beneath that public j 
opinion which is fast becoming too strong for even | 
autocratic monarchs to despise; for we are told ! 
that the emancipation of the Russian serfs has ■ 
made a vast legal, social, and material improve-; 
ment in the lower orders of the people; and it; 
is to ttm people that the world will look for that! 
much-needed reform, which will enahlo Russia, ' 
perhaps at no distant day, to take an lionourablc : 
place amongst civilised nations. 

An anecdote is related hy Mr IVallacc, who, , 
upon one occasion when travelling on the great i 
plain which stretches from the Sea of Azov to the ' 
Caspian, observed on the map the name Shot,land- ! 
ikaya Koloniya (Scotch colony). Being curious to • 
ascertain why a village was so called, he made a ; 
pilgrimage thither and made impiiry. No one 
could tell him; but at last lie was advised to ! 
a^k an old preassian, who was siip|)Osed to be | 
learned in local an(icuities. To this man he ; 
put a question in the Russian tongue, explaining j 
that he was a Scotchman, and hoped to be able to j 
find a fellow-coufitryiuan in tlie village ; where- | 
upon the old Circassian rcjdied in broad Scotch : ' 
^Why, man, 1 ’m a Scotchman too!’ He explained, \ 
mowever, that he Vits only a ‘Circassian Scotch- | 
man, being a native of ibe Caucasus j and as a | 
child, bad lieeu piircliased and brought up by the | 
Scotch missionaries, who were then patronised by j 


Alexander I., but were suppressed in the year 1835 
by Nicholas. 

Those of our readers who may wish for detailed 
inforinatiou os to the general condition of Russia 
and her people, may safely be referred to Mr 
Wallace’s interesting work. 


THE DUKE’S PIPER: 

A STORY OP THE ‘WEST HIGHLANDS. 

IN POUR CHA ITERS.—CHAPTER I. 

It was an unfortunate business—most unfortunate ; 
for the Duke’s piper and the Duke’s game-keeper 
were the best of friends; they never met at the 
(Jlcngolly clachan but they had their ‘ glass ’ to¬ 
gether ; nay, when friends met, such as the}'— 
and it was astonishing how often accident led the 
steps of both men to the smoky chimney-cheek of 
Betty MacDonald’s clachan—the glass had to 2 iass 
to and fro pretty often before the men parted. 
And as Betty knew full wcdl that John Cameron 
i the piper, and Donald !MacTavish the gamc- 
i keiqicr, her best customers all the year round, 

I were critics upon whom no adulterated or diluted 
I fluid could impose, Betty was careful that to them 
j at least nothing but the best of whisky and 
stoup-iucasures—erring, if they erred at all, on 
I the roomy side—should be serv'ed. Tlic natural 
j result of such companionship and mutual con¬ 
sumption of frequent gills was that .lohn loved 
I Donald ‘ like a vera brither; ’ while Donald fre- 
' queutly assured John, as they stumbled over the 
I moor together in the gloaming, or more often 
! when tlie horned moon was liigli, that not one of 
his own eight brothers was to be mentioned in the 
same hrcatli with John—as regarded his, the game- 
keeper’s, emotions towards him. 

What then were Betty’s feelings, late one un¬ 
lucky autumn evening on her return from the 
byre, wbere slu' had gone to milk her solitary cow, 
to find the two friends in the midst of a hot argu- 
inciit, loud-mouUied both, and looking at each 
other across the table, on which stood tlic almost 
empty measure and glasses, with e.xprcssions on 
llieir honest gnarled faces that could hardly hy 
any interpretation be termed mild ? And this 
before a third guest too, a hairy-visaged gentleman 
whom Betty reckoned half-daft, seeing that he 
had spent the last three weeks ‘sjilashin’ a bit o’ 
auld canvas wi’ paint, and ca’ed it Ben Sluaigh,’ 
but to wbum it neverlbele.ss behoved her to be 
]i<jlile, taking into account the liberal rent he paid 
for her In^it room. The gentleman sat in his 
chair with a tumbler of whisky-and-water before 
him, taking little 2 >art in the discussion, but smok¬ 
ing diligently witli a broad grin, as Betty noted in¬ 
dignantly as she went ‘ ben’witliher knitting, sorry 
to hear the voices of the disputants waxing louder 
and louder. Betty had a feminine dislike of argu¬ 
ment; arguments in the clachan were generally 
tlic prelude to blows. Her idea of a ‘ good crack ’ 
admitted only of varying shades, not differences of 
opinion, softened hy frequent application to the 
bottle—a goftd story being not one whit the less 
welcome because oft-told. But hero were John 
and Donald glaring at each other with knit brows, 
and .John, who could never brook contradiction, 
bringing his massive fist down on the table so 
that the stoup-mcosure and glosses swayed. 
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‘Ye’re wrong, Tonald, I tell ye again ye’re 
wrang— wcm* oiled ! ’ 

The game-keeper thus addressed, only shook his 
bald head slowly from side to side, remarking 
after a pause, with a smUe of superior knowledge 
that seemed to fan the flame of his Mend’s anger: 
‘Na, John, na; it iss nefer biled.’ 

‘ But it iss biled, and iss aye biled, I'm telling 
ye, and biled in sweet nalk too .—1 ’m not like 
some folk, sir,’ said the piper, turning to address 
the stranger in the arm-chair, ‘ that talk a lot o’ 
nonsense apoot what they ken naething apoot.[ 

‘ Whether his oil-cake was boiled or not boiled,’ 
said the stranger, ‘the bull is as fine an animal 
os I have seen in the Highlands; though I w.as 
not sorry, as I sketched him, to have the stream 
and a good steep bank between us.’ 

‘Noo, John, you are trying to impose on the 
ignorance o’ the shentleman ; tliat iss what 3 ’e 
are trying to do, John, and that iss no like ye. 
It iss verra pad to let the.English shentleman go 
away, and it iss savages that he ’ll pe thinkin’ we 
are in tlie Hielants, to pe feeding oor young bulls’ 
(pronounced bills) ‘wi biled oil-cake, as if oor 
young bulls needct oil-cake when they hef cood 
green grass and plenty; or allooin’ they do need it, 
to hef it biled, and them wi’ teeth th.at if they 
wanted wad crack whinstanc.s. Oh, but it iss a 
fine joke to hear ye talk o’ biled oil-cake, John 
Cameron! ’ 

‘I’m telling ye, ye’re wrang,’ said the piper 
hotly; ‘and it iss nonsense ye’re talking apoot, 
Tonald MacTavish!—^I'hough, sir,’ again appealing 
to the stranger’s intelligence, ‘it iss not muckle 
that a g.ame-keeper can ken apoot the rearing o’ 
young bulls ; they can tell a grouse from a part¬ 
ridge in a stubble-field on a dark nicht. I’ll alloo 
that,’ in a tone implying that he conceded the 
utmost; ‘ but the rearing o’ young bulls iss oot o’ 
their line ; and for a man that has nefer pecii oot 
o’ his ain county fron« the lay he wass born till 
the tay o’ his death, to teach anither man wlia li.'is 
pcen roond the whole world moreofer wi’ his 
Grace the Teuk—to tell him apoot savages’- 

‘I alloo,’ interrupted Donald w'ith a friendly 
wave of the hand, having filled and emptied a 
gliiss while John was speaking—‘ 1 alloo that there 
iss no potter piper in the county—no, nor in the 
whole Hielants moreofer, than yoursel’, John 
Cameron ; and it iss the Teuk himself I hef heard 
s,ay as muckle many’s the time that; and prood 
I hef peen to hear it; and I hope it iss to this 
shentleman and mo that ye will pe giving a tune 
afore we pairt the nicht; but I caniia alloo that 
ye are potter acquaint wi’ the subject on hand. 
Aud ye can ask Sandy the Denk’s grieve yoursel’ 
apoot it, and ho wass in the byre when the bull 
was called, and he will’-- -- 

‘Tefile a tunc ye’ll got from me this nicht; and 
it iss a obstinate mule j’e are, Tonald MacTavish, 
and always wass; aud as for Sandy MacIntyre, 
the Teuk’s grieve, it iss all the parish that kens 
him for a foolish ignorant liar !’ 

The two men pushed their respective chairs a 
foot or so farther apart, and looked at each other 
in no amiable mood. John the piper was a tall 
thin Celt with fieiy eyes, that fl.araed out from a 
mass of tangled hair as brown as heather, covering 
a low square brow; he was of a much more 
inflammable temperament than his friend, whose 
high cheek-bones, wide surly mouth, and cheeks 


that seemed to have gathered black forests of hair 
at the expense of his crown, which was of the 
shiny bald order, indicated a vein of Saxon blood 
in some progenitor, although his accent and fluency 
in Gaelic proved that he was a native of the west. 
Under the chair of the piper, Fingal the piper’s 
collie, almost as excitable as his master, lay asleep ; 
and in a corner by the game-keeper’s gun. Jet, 
Donald’s placid pointer, hay stretched at full length. 
Betty laid down her knitting in some trepidation 
when the argument reached this point, and came 
in to see if she could not pour oil on the 
troubled waters. She found the piper on his feet 
with his bagpipes under his arm, evidently much 
olfended, looking about in the dark for his 
bonnet. 

‘ It iss anither glass o’ whuaky ye ’ll pe taking 
now, Mr Cameron, pefore ye tak' the road this 
cauld nicht } ’ 

‘ And it iss verra pad wlmsky ye hef peen giving 
us the nicht, Mrs MacTouald, oucuch to tak’ the 
temper away from any man,’ said the piper in 
his severest tones. 

‘And ye are (juite richt there, Mr Cameron,’ 
said Betty timidly, willing to appease her guest 
at the expense of her own reputation; ‘and it 
iss myself that iss glad ye mentioned it, for I had 
to offer ye some the Cawm’lton-still the nicht, 
cass the gentry when they wass on the moor 
yesterday shooting took every drop o’ the rale 
heather-watter away in their fliusks, and left no a 
drop wi’ me. But I’m sure, Mr Cameron, ye’ll no 
pe so angry wi’ me as that comes to as to go away 
angry like that.’ 

‘The whusky iss cood eneuch, if taken wi’ a 
thankful spirit, Mrs MaoTonald,’ said Mr Mac- 
Tavish. ‘ But when a man iss prood and stuck-up 
cass he has travellet at the heels o’ his betters-— 
but the Teuk’s dog has done as muckle—while his 
own neibors have bided at home, he thinks maype 
that naepody kens the tifferenco atween a reel and 
a hornpipe but himself! Gif me another gless, 
Mrs JlacTonald.—Cood-uiclit, John; I drink to 
your petter manners.’ 

John w-as at the door, having found his bonnet, 
but came back to say, shaking his fist in Donald’s 
face: ‘ It iss an ignorant pruto ye are, Tonald 
M:icTavish, .and I scorn to pit my fingers upon ye; 
but nae doot ye ’ll want me to bring my pipes to 
the cl.ach.an anither nicht; and nae dopl your son 
Angus will pe wMiiting me to learn him to pky 
the pipes too; and nae doot, when he comes for 
th.at purpose, he will look to have bis crack wi’ 
Maggie! Yc will live, Tonald. my man, to ken it 
wass an ill nicht when ye thocht fit to drink to 
nty petter m.aiiners I’ 

With which flourish, vmund up by an emphatic 
and delifint snap of the piper’s fore-finger and 
thumb in close proximity to the nose of the calmer 
game-keciier, the piper inarched with what dignity 
lie could muster, seeing thathe carried half a pint 
of fierce whisky beneath his bMt, from the clacnan 
to the pathway across the moor, homewards; and 
so absorbed was he in cherishing Eis anger, that 
he would not indulge himself on his solitary way 
with one of his favourite Jacobite lilts, lest the 
sound of the pipes might charm away his wrath. 
And his collie Fingal followed sadly at his 
heels. 

The game-keeper sat for only a short time after 
his friend was gone; lie gave utterance to a low hard 
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kugh as the piper disappeared, and then relapsed 
into Bul^ eilence. Presently he said, rising to 
leave: ‘I’d wtter pay ye for my share o’ the 
whnsky, Mrs MacTonald.’ 

‘ Na; that can remain. Ye will pe here the day 
after to-morrow or so, I daresay, to mate it np.’ 

‘ Take the money,’ said Mr MacTavish firmly ; 

* he will peg my pardon pefore I drink another 
drop in his company.' 

‘ A bad job !' said poor Betty, with tears in 
her eyes, os she slowly counted out to him the 
change. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Maggie 
Cameron the piper’s daughter was in her father’s 
daily busily at work. The piper’s cottage and 
small farm-steading stood white and solitary at the 
mouth of Glen Heath, barely half a mile from 
Inversnow. The score of sheep that strayed about 
the glen with the red mark J. C. branded on their 
woofiy sides belonged to the piper; so also did the | 
three or four cows that stood cooling their feet in 
the heat of the day, in the peat-brown bum that 
coursed through the heart of the glen past the 
piper’s fields and garden, to the loch, lie was 
m a moderate way a prosperous man, and after 
the manner of men conscious of a bigger balance 
than their neighbours at the local bank, he tlioughl 
he had a right to dogmatise on cccasioua. Folks 
who knew tne piper knew that whoever ultimately 
was lucky enough to win the hand of his only 
daughter Ma^e, would not take her dowerlcss; 
and that the dower would be sometbiiig by no 
means to be sneezed at, was evident when the 
Inversnow intellect began to reckon on its finger- 
ends the various sources of the piper’s income. 
There was first and foremost the farm ; the piper’s 
crojis were ever the earliest and the hc.aviest; his 
mutton was always prime, and the piper knew 
well when and to what market to send. Nor on 
the Duke’s whole estate were better turnips grown. 
Then what milk was to be compared to that which 
came from the piper’s byre ; and as for the piper’s 
batter—churned by Maggie’s own pretty hand.s — 
why, better butter was not to be had in or out of 
the parish for love or money. Besides which, 
the piper’s white cottage, built ou the slope facing 
the loch on one side and looking tuwunls the 
glen on the other, within a few minutes’ walk of : 
the best scenery, the best shooting, and the best! 
fishing in South-western Scotland, fetched—well, 
Inversnow did not know how much per mouth. Let 
to the ‘gentry ’ during spring, summer, and autumn 
of every year, it was in itself another tap of gold 
flowing into the piper’s pockets. 

For several montns in each year the Duke enter¬ 
tained guests at Inversnow Castle ; and it was the 
piper’s duty, as it was his pleasure, to march daily 
^Sundays excepted, and he grudged Sundays) for 
two hours to and fro in the hall oi the castle while 
the Duke and his guests dined, the sonorous b^- 
pipes discoursing appetising and digestatory music; 
and be was inaeed a mean or thoughtless guest 
who departed without remembering the piper in 
some shape tangible to the piper. Dearly he loved 
his money. Nor was he a man likely to let money 
^ readily slip from his grasp when he once fingered 
it, and no man in inversnow was more fertile in 
resources for adding to his store. But dearly as 
he loved gold, dearly as he loved his sheep, his 
. cattle, and horses, Lis dranr and his bagpipes, his 


one primary treasure was his winsome daughter 
Maggie. Bough he might he, but beneath the 
hairi shell was a true human heart that beat 
warmly and tenderiy towards her. 

Maggie stood, as has been sai^ busily at work 
on the clean paved floor of the dairy, her bar- 
nished milk-pans full of creamy richness, arranged 
on shelves along the walla. The dairy was cool 
and shady, and the sweet fragrance of the fresh 
milk mingled sw'eetly with odour of late honey¬ 
suckles aud fuchsias clambering in at the window. 
Between the leaves of honeysuckle there was to 
be seen from the window, far off across the sloping 
fields, a peep of the loch, the blue sky, and the 
heather-clad hills in the distance. The door was 
open, and the afteniocm light fell upon no more 
pleasant sight tlian the bright shapely Highland 
lassie, whose sleeves were tucked up to the elbow, 
her dress pinned behind, while her hands were 
deftly shaping butter with the aid of a pair of 
wooden ‘ clatters ’ into tempting rounded pats, 
each pat being dropped, by a quick graceful turn 
of her skilful hands, into a dish of clear spring- 
water beside her. Maggie hummed in a sweet 
low treble as she worked, an old Gaelic air 
that had a touch of melancholy in it, her sole 
audience the piper’s monstrous bull-dog, that lay 
all her length in the sunshine asleep on the 
threshold. Presently the formidable-looking ani¬ 
mal raised her bead, pricked her ears and growled; 
then, at the sound of J'ootsteps, rose and bounded 
down the path; and Maggie, as she paused in 
singing, heard a well-known voice cry: ‘ Down, 
Diana ; down, I tell ye ; keep down!’ The High¬ 
land girl went on with her work, with perhaps 
a tinge of crimson shewing through the sun- 
browned face, while a man's voice rang out 
‘Maggie!’ from the kitchen door, aud then the 
.steps turned to the o]»en dairy door. 

‘ iVell, Angus,’ Maggie said in a tone of surprise 
that was hardly meant to be taken as real ; ‘ and 
iss it you again ? I thought you said yesterday 
that the yacht was going to meet some of the 
castle-folks at Sheepfell ?’ 

‘ The Tcuk changed his mind, or had a telegram 
or something. But are ye not glad to see me, 
Maggie, that ye won’t shake hands wi’ a body ?’ 

‘ Deed and I am fery glad- to see yourself, 
Angus, and well ye ken that; but my hands are 
wet wi’ the watter and the butter ; and indeed ye 
must excuse me.’ 

‘ But it iss a cold greeting to gif a body, that 
iss what it iss, no to shake a hand, Maggie,’ said 
Angus; ‘or maybe,’ plucking up courage from 
the laughter in Maggie’s eyes and the pose of 
Maggie’s cheek, ‘maybe that iss what you wanted !’ 
And Angus boldly bestowed a kiss upon the girl’s 
cheek. 

‘Oh, Angus MacTavish, and how could ye do 
the like o’ that, when ye see I could not protect 
myself wi’ my hands among the butter V 

‘ Then gif it to me back again, as the song sayi^’ 
said Angus, taking his own again, before Maggie 
could make any show of resistance. 

‘ But it iss a wild fellow ye are, and no deserving 
this drink o’ new-drawn warm milk 1 am going to 
give ye! ’ 

Maggie wiped her hands in the long white 
apron she wore, and turned to till a tumbler full 
of milk from one of the pans. 

‘ Well, Maggie Cameron, it iss maybe more than 
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I deserve,’ said Angus, as he took the tumbler from 
her band and raised it to his mouth; ‘ hut here iss 
to your ferry good-health, Maggie! ’ 

‘ I believe ye would rather it had been a dram,’ 
said the girl, as she watched the milk swiftly 
disappear down the young sailor’s throat. But 
Angus declared that in saying so she libelled him. 

‘And now, Maggie, ye must put on your hat 
and come with me,’ ssiid Angus seriously, when he 
had emptied the tumbler. 

‘ Go with you, Angus! Yon ’re joking. Wass it 
not for your lesson on the pipes ye came ? But 
dud iss not at home this afternoon—^he went the 
claehan-way with your father—but he will be 
disappointed to hef missed you.’ 

‘1 want you to come to the shore with me, 
Maggie; I have something to shew you, and I will 
take no denial for this once.’ 

‘ To shew me, Angus ? But dad might not be 
pleased, if ho came home when I wass out, to find 
1 wass away trifling with you on the shore.’ 

‘ I will answer for that, Maggie Cameron.' 

‘Well, it iss true my churning is over, and the 
baking o’ the scones can be done when I get back, 
but ’- The maiden he,sitat(itl. 

‘But there’—and Angus lifted the dish of 
butter-pats and marched off with them, followed 
by Maj^io, to the kitchen. ‘ Now ])ut on your hat 
and come with me.’ 

Wliilo Maggie went to her room, Angus turned 
the key in the d.airy-door, and hung it on a nail in 
the kitchen ; and leaving .Janet the maid to bring 
in the cattle and milk them, the couple started on 
their expedition with light hearts. 

They were a winsome couple, and Janet—a 
goodly lass herself—stood admiring them from the 
door-step, not without certain longings on lier own 
account, as they walked along the pathway that 
skirted the meadow, to the bridge at the gate; and 
from thence over the .stile and acros.s a field, 
towards the loch. Margaret Cameron was a tall 
well-built girl, yet her head was just on a level j 
M'ith her companion’s shoulder. Her face was ' 
fresh and sunny, light and shadow playing on j 
it in quick Te.sponsive movement to the mental | 
mood that happened to rule her. She was young, 
not yet out of her teens, full of youthful impulse, 
lhat expressed itself in frequent peals of merry 
laughter easily roused ; with a tender heart too, 
as the sweet blue eyes told, by the <juiek rush of 
tears when she was moved by any talc of woe, or 
touched by the chill finger of disappointment. 
Angus was a broad-shouldered six-foot sailor, 
stooping slightly as he walked, with a bronzed 
cheery face, and the kindest of honest eyes, that 
looked you straight in the face fearlessly. He had 
been for many years one of the most trustworthy 
‘hands’ on board the Duke’s yacht, The CwrUw, 
and was looked up to by tne fishing-folks of 
luversnow with all the respect due to a favourite 
of the Chief's, and to one whose idea.s had been 
e.xpanded by frequent visits to the Mediterranean. 

‘ Where are we going ?’ asked the girl by-and-by, 
as Angus struck into a road leading to the town. 
‘It iss nefer into Inversnow we are going like 
this together!’ 

‘ And are ye ashamed to be seen walking with 
me, Maggie Cameron 1 ’ 

‘Ashamed! No! But it iss not well to he 
having folk talking idle gossip apoot us in the 
daytime, when maybe I ought to be at home 


working.’ Maggie was made the more jealous of 
her reputation as a good housekeeper, by receiving 
a surprised nod at that moment from Mr M'Alister 
the grocer, who stood lazily on the door-step of 
his shop. 

‘Neler mind what folk say, Maggie. This iss 
the way;’ and Angus turned off the main street 
to the pier. 

‘ Eh, Angus, what a pretty little poat-^what a 
fery pretty poat! ’ said Maggie as they reached the 
end^ of the pier and looked down on a tiny boat 
resting placidly on the loch. 

‘And ye think her a pretty poat now, do ye, 
Maggie V looking proudly from his achievement 
to his companion’s interested face. 

‘ I nefer saw anything prettier. She sits on the 
water like a sea-gull,’ replied the girl warmly. 

‘ And yon can read her name on the stem now, 
can’t you, Maggie—oh ? ’ 

The maid looked down fixedly and, as she looked, 
changed colour. Angus was watching her with 
beaming eyes. Painted in distinct blue letters on 
an oak ground were the words, ‘ Maqoie Camebon 
—Inversnow.’ 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

The fact that during last year (1876) no fewer 
than 1215 persons were killed and 4724 injured 
upon the vaiious railways of Great Britain, 
is sufliciently startling; for these numbers, we 
need hardly reniind our readers, exceed those 
of the killed and wounded in many a great 
baltlo. The average number killed per annum 
during the last five years lias been 1205, and of 
those injured 4333. 

rortuuately, however, for the peace of mind of 
the average Britisli passenger, the.se numbers are 
not quite so alarming as they at first sight appear. 
That this is so, wc shall shew by an analysis of 
the causes which led last j-car to the above-men¬ 
tioned losses. Of those killed, no fewer than 305 
were trespassers upon railway lines; and between 
thirty and forty of tliese were trespassers with 
the deliberate intention of committing suicide. 
Again, more than one half of the total number of 
persons killed were railway servants; and the 
same class furnished no fewer than 2600 of the ' 
4724 cases of injury recorded in the returns. 
Prom their own misconduct or xvant of caution, 
101 passengers lost their lives, and 004 sustained 
injuries. Level crossings are each year a very 
fertile cause of accidents, and to them no fewer 
t.b.-iTi fifty-nine of the deaths of 1876 must be 
apportioned. We come now, however, to that 
wliich is undoubtedly a fact of the utmost gravity, > 
namely, that thirty-eight passengers were kill^ 
and 1279 injured from eftwes over which they 
had no control, upon the railwayiTof Great Britain. 

In 1874, a Royal Commission was issued at the 
request of parliament to inquire into the causes' 
and cure of railway accidents in Great Britain. 
For two years and a half the GommissionerX, 
pursued their labours; and their Report now lies 
before us. From it we gather that the Commis¬ 
sioners examined several hundreds of witnesses, . 
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including officers of the Board of Trade, general would prevent the possibility of one train running 
managers of railway companies, traffic managers, into another from behind, whicli as we all know 
superintendents and assistant-superintendents of has been a frequent cause of accidents, 
railways, inspectors and sub-inspectors of various We are not quite certain whether the Commis- 
classes, foremen of shunters, station-masters, engine- sioners have done well in advising that ‘ increased 
drivers, guards, brakemen, shunters, plate-layers, facilities be afforded to the public to obtain redress 
signalmen, pointsmen, boilersmiths, porters, and by cheap and summary process when trains are 
clerks. The Commissioners likewise arranged for a late.’ In the first place the Commissioners have 
moat valuable series of practical experiments upon not attempted to define when a train shall be 
the merits of the various systems of applying held to be unpunctual; that is, whether one or 
brake-power to trains, to be performed before them five or fifteen or fifty minutes is to be held to 
upon a portion of the Midland Company’s railway constitute unpunctuality ; and also whether the 

near Newark. Of the important results disclosed distance which the train has run is, or is not, 

by the elaborate system of experiments thus per- to be taken into account. If every passenger by 
formed we shall have something to say presently, j the Flying Scotchman from Edinburgh to London 
In addition tp all this,, the Commissioners per- ■ is to have a right to an action against the railway 
■ sonally inspected railway premises and works in ' compiinies, in the event of that train being, say 
various places throughout the kingdom, and investi-; five minutes la(e upou^ its long journey of four 
gated upon their own behalf certain ‘ typical cases ’ j hundred miles, the prospect of litigation thereby 
of railway accidents. Whatever conclusions, there- ^ opened is sufficient to appal the hearts of share- 
fore, they may have arrived at claim at least holders in the North British, North-Eastern, and 
the respectful consideration of all interested— Great Northern Eailways, and to make glad those 
and who is not 1—^in the prevention of railway of lawyers. Moreover, the Commissioners do not 
accidents. attempt to define what they mean liy ‘ a cheap and 

Eegret has, we observe, been freely expressed in summary process ’ being afforded to passengers of 
certain quarters that the Commissioners have, not bringing actions against railway companies. At 
seen fit to advise the establi-shment of a govern- j present such actions arc occasionally lirouglit in 
ment department which should exercise a general the County Courts, and it would be difficult, we 
control over the practical administration of British j think, to imagine ‘ a cheaper or more summary pro- 
railways. To have done so would, however, the : cess ’ than they already afford. 

Commissioners say, not liave been in their opinion | At present, as most of our readers are aware, 

‘either prudent or desirable.’ A government; every pas.sengor train which runs a distance of 
authority placed in such a position would, they j twenty miles without stopping is bound to carry 
remark, ‘be exposed to the danger either of appear- •' witli it some means whereby p.assengers can com¬ 
ing inffirectly to guarantee work, appliances, and iruuiicatc with the guard or engine-driver of the 
arrangements which might practically prove faulty train. The Eoyal Commissioners, however, have 
or insufficient, or else of interfering with railway resolved to recommend that every train which 
management to an extent which would soon alie- runs for even eight miles without stopping is to 
nate from it public sympathy and confidence, and be provided with a means of communication 
thus destroy its moral influence, and with it its between the passengers and the servants of the 
capacity for usefulness.’ Whilst, hoAvcver, the Com- company. Why this limit of eight miles has 
missioners are thus strongly of opinion that any been arbitrarily fixed upon can only be left to 
change which would relieve the railway companie.s conjecture. If some simple method could be 
from the responsibility wliich now rests upon devised whereby a jia-sseiiger could instantanc- 
them to provide for the safety of their traffic onsly cummniuuate with the servants of the train, 


would he undesirable, they are nevertliclc.ss dis¬ 
posed to believe tliat legislation—by which the 
adoption of certain recognised improvements, and 
the construction of certain necessary works for the 
greater safety of the traffic, should be made com¬ 
pulsory upon the railway companies—would be a 
public gain. Amongst these improvements and 
necessary works are included by the Commissioners 
the compulsory adoption of the block and inter¬ 
locking systems. The*object of the block-system, 
■we -may here refiiark, is to preserve an arbitrary 
interval of space between all trains wliich are 
moving in the same direction upon the same line of 
rails. This is accomplished by dividing the line 
^to sections ; and not until a telegraphic message 
has been received aih^ouncing that a train has 
passed out of one sectldn, is another permitted to 
,enter that section. If properly carried out, this 


I an important benefit would be sccuretl; but so 
I long as the railway comjiaiiies continue to call 
I a small cord liidden away somewhere or other 
I outside of the carriages, ‘ a means of communica¬ 
tion between passengers and the servants of the 
company,’ we conf(;s.s that we dc not attach much 
practical importance to this last recommendation 
of the Royal Commissioners. 

We have already mentioned that the Eoyal 
Comniissioucrs caused an extensive series of ex- 
I pcrinicats to be performed in tlicir presence upon 
^ a portion of tlie Midland Company’s system near 
Newark, in order to teat the various methods 
which have been invented for applying continuous 
brake-power to trains. Before, however, the trials 
of the various continuous ‘brakes’ were made, 
trials of the amount of brake-power usually sup¬ 
plied to the trains of some of tlio chief railway 
companies in Great Britain were mode. From 
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these experiments it appeared that nrith the amonpt 
of hand brake-power nsuallr supplied, a train 

a at between forty-five and fifty miles an hour 
not as a rule be brought to a full stop in 
much less than half a mile. During the trials at 
Newark, the merits of eight different kinds of ‘con¬ 
tinuous brakes ’ were tried; and ‘ amply proved the 
necessity for some greater control over fast pas- 
senge^tralns than tnat hitherto provided in this 
country.’ Speaking approximately indeed, it was 
shewn conclusively at these trials that a good con¬ 
tinuous brake will reduce the stopping distances 
of fast trains to one-third of the distance within 
which they can be stopped by the present ordinary 
means. With regard to the effect upon passengers 
of any sudden stoijpages by means of these con¬ 
tinuous brakes, it is satisfactory to know that ‘ by 
none of the s.ystcms used in tlie trials could the 
luakes he applied too powerfully or too suddenly lor 
the safety of the passengers.’ 

As the result of these Newark trials, the Eoyal 
Commissioners recommend that it should he made 
obligatory upon railway companies to provide 
every train with sufficient brake-power to bring it, 
at the highest speed .at which it may he travelling 
and upon any gradients, to an absolute stop within 
five hundred yards. They also advise that a large 
pro))ortion of the brake-power should be in the 
hands of the engine-driver, lie is usually the 
man who first espies danger; and as when a train 
is travelling at the rale of sixty miles an hour, it 
passes over eighty-eight feet per second, it will 
easily be seen, that however slight may be the 
interval necessary for the driver to attract the 
attention of the guard, and for that official to ajiply 
his brakes, it may be sullicicntly long to cause a 
serious accident. 

Kvery newspaper reader must have remarked 
the fre(|uent accidents which occur through j)as- 
Bcngers (whilst cntiTiiig or leaving railway car¬ 
riages) fulling between the stops and the platform. 
This being so, it is satisfactory to remark that the 
iloyal Commissioners have resolved to recommend 
that the adoption by railway companies of continu¬ 
ous foot-hoards of sufficient width should he made 
compulsory svherever, in the opinion of the officials 
of the Board of Trade, ‘ the circumstances of tlic 
traffic .arc such as to render them necessary for the 
eulety of passengers,’ 

As regards the important subject of the com¬ 
pensation which the railway companies are at 
l>rescnt obliged to make whenever a passenger i-: 
—through no fault of his own—killed or injured 
whilst travelling upon their lines, the Eoyal Com¬ 
missioners have not thouglit it necessary to make 
any special recommendations. They appe.ar indeed 
to think that the principle of self-interest svill be 
sufficient to make the companies introduce all 
reasonable improvements and take all possible 
means to secure the safety of their passengers. Mr 
Galt, however, one of the Eoyal Commissioners, 
dissents from this view of his colleagues, and 
we think with reason. He asks in connection 
with this subject the following very pertinent 
question: ‘Does the sum paid in compensation 
by the companies exceed the expenditure that 
would necessarily be incurred for the avoidance 
of preventable accidents ?’ ’rhis question Mr Galt 
proceeds to regard from two points of view. First, 
the effect of accidents on the market value of rail¬ 
way shares; and secondj the cost which the cofii- 


panies would have to incur in order to introduce 
various well-known means for the prevention of 
accidents, which have often been pressed upon their 
attention by Captain Tyler and other officials of 
the Board of Trade. I'he effect of an accident 
upon the market value of railway shares, even 
when it is one of exceptional severity, Mr Galt 
shows is only temporarily and never permanently 
to lower the value of the shares in the particular 
railway company upon whose system it occurred. 
The first cost, moreover, of introducing improve¬ 
ments upon their lines, Mr Galt points out, is felt 
veiy severely by railway companies ; whereas the 
compensation which they pay for personal injuries 
does not at present amount to one per cent, of 
their total expenditure. Mr Galt indeed asserts 
that the saving which the companies would effect 
by the use of every available means for the pre¬ 
vention of accidents would ‘ scarcely amount to a 
shilling in the liundred pounds.’ Hence he arrives 
at the very disagreeable conclusion, that so far as 
the ’pecimianj jnlnciple—apart from all higher 
considerations—is concerned, the railway com¬ 
panies’ interests and those of the general public 
are diametrically opposed to each other! 

We shall conclude this article by giving a brief 
epitome of the principal points upon which the 
Eoyal Commissioners have made formal ‘recom¬ 
mendations ’ either for the consideration of parlia¬ 
ment or of the railway companies. 1. They have 
recommended tliat discretionary powers should he 
conferred upon the Board of Trade to enforce the 
extension of stations and sidings wherever the 
accommodation provided for the traffic is so in¬ 
adequate as to .endanger safety. 2. To enforce 
the adoption of the block and interlocking systems 
on all lines or portions of lines where the intro¬ 
duction of these iinjirovements is necessary for the 
safety of the traffic. 3. To restrict the speed of 
trains upon any line or section of a line which is 
in a condition to render a liigh rate of speed 
unsafe. 4. To require companies to provide their 
passenger carriages wdth continuous foot-boards. 

6. To impose conditions upon companies in certain 
(Wises in sanctioning the opening of new lines. 6. 

To require companies to provide foot-bridges or 
subways at stations where the absence of such 
accommodation is proved to be a source of danger. 

7. To require a lodge to be luaintaincd at public 
crossings for foot-passengers wherever circum¬ 
stances render it necessary for safety. 8. That 
railway companies shall he required by law, under 
adequate penalties, to supply all trains with suffi¬ 
cient brake-power to stop tliem within five hun¬ 
dred yards under all circumstances. 9. That in 
order to produce greater punctuality in the conduct 
of the traffic on railways, additional facilities be 
afforded to the public for obtaining compensation 
when trains are late. 10. 'riiat the 31st and 32d 
Viet. c. If9, 8. 23, relating to intercommunication 
in trains, be amended in Ao manner which we 
have indicated above. 11. Tfiat the civil liability 
of railway companies for accidents \o their servants, 
and of the crimin.iViiability of persons in railway 
employment for acts of negligence endangering 
life, he extended. 

Some at least of these proposals of the Eoyal\j 
Commissioners will doubtless be adopted by Her 
Majesty’s government, and will be proposed to 
parliament, with all the weight of their authority, 
during the next (1878) session of parliament.. 
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That the government measure which will em¬ 
body these ‘Belecte<r recommendations of the 
Ro^ Commissioners will satisfy all parties— 
directors of railways, railway servants, and the 
general public alike—would of course be too much 
to hope. But this may at least be confidently 
predicted—that if the chief recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners be adopted by par¬ 
liament, and be loyally carried out in pactice 
by the railway companies, they will tend in no 
inconsiderable degree to render railway traveUing 
in Great Britain in the future both much safer 
and much pleasanter than it has been in the 
post. 

DROLLERIES OF THE AMERICAN 
BENCH. 

I 

Dboij:. things are reported of the bench and bar in 
the United States. Perhaps all that is said of them 
in the newspapers may have a tinge of cxiiggera- 
tion; but we do not doubt that there is a con¬ 
siderable substructure of truth. What, iudeod, 
but odd sayings and doings can be expected from 
judges who are appointed by universal suffrage, 
and may in many cases be little better than the 
boon-companions of the culprits who arc apt to 
come judicially before them. We cull a few droll¬ 
eries of the American bench for the amusement of 
our readers. 

Wearied beyond endurance by the tediousness of 
a long-winded pleader, a Kentuckian judge put 
himself out of his misery and his tormentor out 
of countenance by suddenly exclaiming: ‘ If the 
court is right, and she thiuks she air, why then 
you are wrong, and she knows you is. Shut up ! ’ 
Almost as rude in speech was Judge Dowling, who 
after serving os fireman and police-officer, became 
by election one of the magistrates of the Euipiru 
CSty. ‘ What are you reading from, sir ?’ asked 
he of a counsel. 

‘From the statute of 1876, your Honour,’ was 
the reply. 

‘Well,’ said Dowling, ‘you needn’t read any 
more; I’m judge iu this court, and my statutes 
wre good enough law for anybody!’ 

Tliis worshipful gentleman plumed himself 
upon deciding ‘according to the equities of the 
case,’ law and precedent to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing; they went for nothing with him. 

They did not go for much more with the western 
administrator of the law, Judge Alec Smith. A 
divorce case being called on, he, addressing the 
plaintiff’s representative, said: ‘ I don’t think 
people ought to be compelled to live together 
when they don’t want^ to do so. I will decree a 
divorce in this case ;’ and the parties concerned 
were thereupon declared to be no longer man and 
wife. Presently the defends^-, lawyer appeared, 
and was not a little inn-prised to find all was 
Mttled, that the judge-tiad decided without hear- 
l^ng cue side, much less both. He protested against 
such over'hasty proceedings, and app^ed to the 
.court to redress the wrong it had committed. The 
eourt not being inclined to own itself in fault, he 
.mts informed it was too late to r^ objoctions; 


the decree had been pronounced; but if he wanted 
to argue the case ‘ right bad,’ the court would 
marry the parties again, and let him have a crack 
for it. 

When Miss Amelia Donncrschley claimed two 
hundred dollars from faithless Augustus Barker for 
breach of promise, the gentleman justified his 
conduct on the plea that after dwelling under the 
same roof with the young lady and her mamma 
for eight mouths, he found it so impossible to live 
comfortably with the one, that he was compelled 
to ciy off with the other. The judge inquired if 
the mother purposed living with her daughter 
after marriage, and receiving an affirmative answer, 
asked the defendant whether he would rather live 
with his mother-in-law or pay two hundred 
dollars. 

‘Pay two hundred dollars,’ was the prompt 
reply. 

Said the judge: ‘Young man, let me shake 
hiuids with you. There was a time in my life 
when I was in the same situation os you are in 
now. Had I possessed your firmness, I should 
have been spared twenty-five years of trouble. 
I had the alternative of marrying or paying a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. Being poor, 1 
married; and for twenty-five years have 1 regretted 
it. I am happy to meet with a man of your stamp. 
The plaintiff must pay ten dollars and costs for 
having thought of putting a gentleman under the 
dominion of a mother-in-law.’ 

The much-married dignitary was not so suscept¬ 
ible to the charms of the sex as his brother of 
Iowa, who refused to fine a man for kissing a girl 
against her will, because tlie complainant was so 
temptingly pretty that nothing but an overwhelm¬ 
ing sense oJ' its dignity prevented the court kissing 
licr itself. 

It is lucky for an offender when his judge puls 
himself in his place ; justice is sure then to be 
tempered with mcror, as iu the case of the snatcher 
of spoons brouglit before a Georgian court many 
years ago, Bela Brown, who then went the circuit 
as judge, was an able man, in equal repute as a 
lawyer and as a boon-companion. The night 
before the court was to open at Dayton, his Honour 
went to a tavern kept by Sterrit, and had such 
a good time of it with his legal friends that by 
midnight he was not quite so sober as a judge 
should be. Somebody cleared the table of all its 
spoons, and put them into the unconscious gentle¬ 
man’s pocket. He was greatly perturbed at finding 
them there next morning. They were Sterrit’s 
spoons without doubt, for they bore the landlord’s 
initials. 

‘ Polly,’ said the judge to his wife, ‘was I tipsy 
when I came home ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said she. ‘You know your habits when 
you get among those lawyers.’ 

Much relieved in his mind, the judge declared 
he could understand how the spoons came into his 
possession. ‘That fellow keeps the meanest Uqnor 
m the States; bat I never supposed it would make 
a man steal.’ 

A day or two afterwards, a man was arraigned 
for larceny; he pleaded guilty, but urged he was 
intoxicated when he committed the offence. 

‘What’s the nature of the charge?’ inquired 
Juc^e Brown. 

‘ Stealing money from the till at Stenit’s tavern,’ 
replied the clerk. 
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‘Young man,' said the judge solemnly, ‘are 
you sure you were tipsy when you took this 
money ? ’ 

‘Yes, your Honour ; when I wont outdoors the 
^und kept coming up and hitting me on the 
head.’ 

‘ That will do. Did you get all your liquor at 
Sterrit’s?’ 

‘ Eve^ drop, sir.’ 

Turning to the prosecuting attorney, the judge 
said : ‘ You will do me the I'avonr of entering a 
nolle prosequi; that liquor of Sterrit’s I have 
reason to know is enough to make a man do any¬ 
thing dirty. I got tipsy on it myself the_ other 
night, and stole all his spoons. If Sterrit will 
sell such abominable stuff he ought not to have the 
protection of this court.—Mr Sheriff, you may 
release the prisoner.’ 

Like the sailor who objected to his captain 
preaching- and flogging too, olfenders generally do 
not appreciate being suitolfly admonished as well 
as punished; and no doubt the Californian felt 
annoyed when, tlirough incautiously demurring 
to the magistrate reproaching him with having no 
ambition, he found liimsclf put to the question 
with: ‘Where is it, sir? Where is it? Did you 
ever hear of Cicero taking free lunches 1 Did 
you ever hear that Plato gamboled through the 
alleys of Athens? Did you ever hear Demosthenes 
accused of sleeping under a coal-shed'? If you 
would be a Plato, there would be a fire in your 
eye; your hair would have an intellectual cut; 
you’d step into a clean shirt; and you’d hire a 
mowing-machine to pare those liugcr-nails. You 
have got to go up for four months ! ’ 

The Honourable Kiah Rodgers, commonly called 
Old Kye, presiding in a Loui.siana court, thus 
spoke his niitid to a dclimmcnt named Kettles: 
‘ Prisoner, stand up! Mr Kettles, this court is 
under the p.ainful necesisity of passing sentence of 
the law upon you. This court-hac no doubt, Mr 
Kettles, but what you wore brought into this 
scrape by the use of intoxicating liquors. The 
friends of this court all know that if there is any 
vice this court abhors it is intoxication. When 
this court was a young man, Mr Kellies, it was 
considerably inclined to drink, and the friends of 
this court know at this court has naterally a 
very high tt/y ; and if this court had not 
stopped short oh, I have no doubt, sh’, but what 
this court, sir, would have beeu in the Peniten¬ 
tiary or in its grave.’ 

Still more communicative was Judge Kye re¬ 
specting his young days wlien summing up in 
an action brought by an overseer for wrongful »lis- 
mis.sal from his situation. 

‘ The jury,’ said his Honour, ‘ will take notice 
that this court is well ^uainted with the nature 
of the case. When this court first started in the 
world it followed the business of overseormg, and 
if there is any business which this court under¬ 
stands, it’s bosses, mules, and niggers ; though 
this court never overseed in its life for less than 
eight hundred dollars. And this court in boss- 
racing was always naterally gifted; and this court 
in running a quarter race whar the bosses was 
turned, comd allers turn a boss so as to gain fifteen 
feet in a race ; and on a certain occasion it was one 
of the conditions of the race’ that Kye Rodgers 
shouldn’t turn narry of the bosses.’ Surely it 
must have been Old Kye who upon taking his 
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official seat for the first time. Said : ‘ If this court 
know her duty, and she thinia she do, Justice will 
walk over this track with her head and tail up.’ 

Prone as he might be to discursiveness, we fancy 
the Louisiana judge would have laid down the law 
a little more lucidly than the worthy to whom a 
Minnesota juryman appealed for aid, when his 
ideas as to what constituted murfler had been con¬ 
fused by the arguments of counsel. 

‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ said this legal luminary, 
‘murder is where a m.an is murderously killeoL 
The killer in such a case is a murderer. Now 
murder by poison is just as much murder as 
inunler with a gun, pistol, or knife. It is the 
simple act of munlering that constitutes murder in 
the eye of the law. Don’t let the ideas of muiyier 
and manslaughter confound you. Murder is one 
thing, man.siaughter is quite another. Conse¬ 
quently, if there has been a murder, and it is not 
manslaughter, then it must be murder. Don’t let 
this point escape you. Self-murder has nothing 
to do with this case. According to Blackstone and 
all the best living writers, one man cannot commit 
felo de se nijon another; and that is clearly my 
view. Gentlemen, murder is murder. The murder 
of a brother is called fratricide; the murder of a 
father is called jiarricide, but that don’t enter into 
this case. This c.ase is murder, and as I said 
before, murder is most emphatically murder. Yon 
will take the c.ase, gentlemen, and make up your 
minds according to the law and the evidence, not 
forgetting the explanation I have given you.’ 

When an English judge has passed sentence 
upon a criminal, he has done with him. It would 
never enter his head to visit a man he had con¬ 
demned to death. Judge Smith of Cincinnati had 
different notions of judicial etiquetta One Samuel 
Covert, about to be executed at Lebanon, had just 
taken his hast mail, when the judge looked in, 
inquired how he fel^ and asked for his auto^ph. 
Having obtained the autograph, and learned that 
Covert was pretty well, consiilering circumstances, 
the judge shook his hand warmly, saying: ‘ Good¬ 
bye, Mr Covert; I shall not see you again.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Mr Smith,’ was the reply. ‘ Remcm- 
hev my last words to you: you have passed sen¬ 
tence of death upon an innocent man.’ 

‘ That is so, is it, Sam V queried the visitor. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ If that be true, you’ve nothing against me j 
have you, Sam V 

‘ No, sir; you did your duty under the evidence.’ 

‘Well, Sam, if you are an innocent man, it is a 
great calamity.’ 

‘ I am innocent,’ repeated Covert. 

The judge then departed, and Covert waa 
inarchecl to the scuifold. 

Judge Smith hardly felt so easy in his mind as 
a Californian sheriff did after being interviewed 
by a self-confessed murderer, who desired to be 
sent to New York to answQT mime Im 

had committed in that city. , 

‘So your conscience ain’t easy, and yon want 
to be hanged V said the sheriff. * Well, my friend, 
the county treasury ain’t well fixed at present, 
and I don’t want to take any risks, in case yon 're 
not the man, and are just fishing for a free 
ride. Besides, those New York courts can’t be 
trusted to hang a mam As you say, you deserve 
to be killed, and your conscience won’t be easy 
till yon are killed, and as it can’t make any differ- 
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ence to you or to «ociety how you are killed, I 
guess lUl do the job myself!’ and his hand moved 
to his pocket; but before he could pull out the 
revolver and level it at the murderer, that con¬ 
science-stricken individual was down the road and 
out of killing distance. 

When lawyers behave in such a free-and-easy 
way, it is not su^rising that a prisoner presumes 
to enter into familiar conversation with the bench. 
‘An old tippler,’ asked by a Nevadan court 
w’hether he was rightly or wrongly charged with 
being intoxicated, pleaded, ‘Not guiltv, 3 ’our 
Honour. Sunstroke I ’ 

‘ Sunstroke V queried .Tndgo Cox. 

‘Yes, sir ; the regular New York variety.’ 

‘You've had sunstroke a good deal in your 
time, I believe ? ’ 

‘Yes, your Honour; bat this last attack was 
most severe'.' 

‘Does sunstroke make you rush through the 
streets offering to fight the town V 

‘ That’s the effect precisely.’ 

‘ And makes you throw brickbats at people ? ’ 

‘That’s it, judge. I see you understand the 
symptoms ; and agree with the best recognised 
authorities, who. hold it inflames the organs of 
combativeness and destructiveness. AYhcn a man 
of my temperament gets a good square sunstroke 
he’s liable to do almost anything.’ 

‘ Yes; you are quite right—liable to go to jail' 
for fifteen days. You ’ll go down with the x>olicc-! 
man at once.’ With that observation the conversa¬ 
tion naturally closed, and the victim of so-called 
sunstroke ‘ went down.’ 

The bench does not always come off so victori¬ 
ously. A prisoner before the court of Keatiiig- 
ville, Montana, neglecting to remove his hat, tlic 
sherilf was directed to do it for him, and obeyed 
instructions by knocking the offending lieacl-gear 
off with liis rifle. The owner picked it up, and as 
he clapped it on his head again shouted : ‘ 1 am 
Ixdd, judge!’ A repetition of the ])erforniance 
followed ; at which, waxing indignant, his Honour 
rose and said: ‘I fine you five dollars for con¬ 
tempt of court—to be comtnitt(-d until the line is 
paid!’ 

The offender w’alkcd up to the judge, and laying 
down half a dollar, remarked: ‘ "^'oiir .sentence, | 
judge, is most nngentlcmanly; but the law is im- i 
perative, and I will have to stand it; so here is j 
naif a dollar; and the four dollars and a half you 
owed me when we stopped playing poker this 
morning, makes us square! ’ 

The card-playing admini.strator of justice must 
have felt as small as his brother-judge when he 
priced the cow. Being at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on business, that judge strolled into the market, 
and seeing a farmer with a cow, stepped up to him 
and asked what he wanted for her. ‘Tliirty 
dollars,’ said the farmer. ‘She’ll give you five 
quarts of milk if you feed her well.’ 

‘ Why,’ quoth the^judge, ‘ I have cows on my 
farm, not muclf more than half us big as yours, 
which give twenty quarts a day.' 

K The cow-owner eyed his new acqutfintance very 
!( hard, as if trying to remember if he had seen him 
before, and then inquired where ho lived. ‘My 
home is in Iowa,’ was the reply. 

‘ Yes, stranger,’ said the farmer, ‘ I don’t dispute 
it. There were heax>s' of soldiers from Iowa down 
. here during the war, and they were the worst liars 


in the whole Yankee army. Maybe you may 
have been an officer in some of them regiments ? ’ 
Without satisfying his interlocutor’s curiosity on 
that point, the judge, we are told, ‘ slid for the 
court-house.’ 


THE FAIEIES. 

'Wbebe are the wonderful elveB, and the fairy creatures 
bright ? 

Where are the tiny things that danced in the pale 
moonlight! 

Danced in a magic ring, and fluttered in robes of white, 
Like motes in the sunbeam whirled, like leaves in the 
forest hoar. 

//arl- to the sound of the sea, and the cry of the waves 
on the shore. 

Where arc tiic dusky gnomes who toiled in the golden 
ground ? 

So that the miners trembled hearing their hammers’ 
sound, • 

Hearing them tipping, tapping, delving in darkness 
bound, 

A thousand tapi>ing hammers, licneath them hammer¬ 
ing. 

llarh to the muttered thunder, the voice of the hidden 
spring. 

Where are the forest fairies, the elves in Lincoln green. 
Deep in tlie forest hidden, and never in cities seen, 
Sought for by timid maidens, on sainted llallowo’cn, 
'ilie joy of all true lovers, a merry bind were they ! 
llmh to the hum of the bu, in the scented blooms of 
Man. 

Wiiere are the liouscholil fairie.s, wlio loved the embers’ 
glow. 

Who jilaio'l at g.imc.v with the shadows flickering to 
and fio, 

lint left nil trio k .in the snnded I’oor, no truee on the 
fid Ion snow, 

v\nd filled up the little slippers the childi-en left ilbliind, 
Hark to the hotel of the tempest, the moan of the 
stormy iclntl. 

The elves are waiting, w:iillng, for the golden days to 
come, 

When gi'ief shall be known no longer, nor faithful love 
be dumb ; 

Till the figures all are added up, and finished the 
miglity sum. 

Ah yc.s, they are «ailing, waiting, till grief shall he no 
more. 

Hark to the rustic of raindrops, that kiss the deserted 
shore. 
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SEVENTY" Y'EARS SINCE. 

The last rejirfhculativca of our j'ranJfather’s 
generation having iiassed awnj-, there is no re.asim 
why the following true stories of an olil Scotch 
house should not he iniide ])uhlic, for the entur- 
tainmei^ of others besides those nieiubcrs of the 
family to whom only they have hitherto been 
hnowii. I have slightly changed the names of 
persons and places, but not a detail of the stories 
has otherwise been altered from the first-hand 
acv.ounts given us by those who were themselves 
their heroes and lieroiues. 

On a winter’s .■iftcrnooii in the ye.ar 181 fi tliree 
young olliccrs were riding ‘within a mile of 
Edinboro’ tounthey were pusliing on in advance 
of their regiment, which was that day marching 
into new i^uartcrs, hoping to reaeii the city in 
time to choose lodgings for themselves, to whom 
rooms in barracks had not been allotted. Sud¬ 
denly a gaunt gipsy woman of the Meg Merrilic.s 
type darted out upon them, and laid her detaining 

hand upon the bridle of Lieutenant T- (my 

grandfather). He tried to shake his rein free, 
but without eflV.ct, and the little cavalcade was 
brought to a halt by her persistence.; then address¬ 
ing the gentlemen collectively, but keeping her 
eyes upon my grandfather, she olfored to lell their 
fortunes. The young men laughed at the sugges¬ 
tion, and the gipsy wife waxed angry. ‘ Ye’ll do 
little good in Edinboro’ or ehsewhere,’ she retorted 
roughly to the two captains who had declined lier 
services. ‘ But for ye ’ (speaking only to Lieu¬ 
tenant T- ), ‘ there’s a bonuie bride waiting in 

the first house yc enter! ’ 

My grandfather threw her a shilling and galloped 
on with his companions, enduring for some time 
their good-natured raillery about the spae-wife’s 
prediction; hut when they reached the city they 
were too much engaged in observing the outsides 
of the houses which might afford them the desired 
lodgings, to think farther of the prophecy. In the 
dim light, one large house with closed shutters 
looked as if it were untenanted and likely to suit 
their requirements; while a light from a lower 


kitchen window shewed that some one was left in 
charge who could attend to Lieutenant T-—— ’s loud 
summons at the knocker. But the young man, 
accounted a gallant soldier enough, who had seen 
some service in the late wars, wa.s entirely routed 
and diseomtited by the furious reception liis modest 
inquiry after lodgings met with from the stalwart 
maid-servant who answered the door. ‘Lodgings! 
IVliat was the world coming to when a daft young 
fool asked if her mi.stress let lodgings ? The family 
was awat in the north, and this would be a pretty 
tide to tell them on their return,’ stormed the cross 
maid ; and iny ghindfather, leaving a torrent of 
rough laiigimge behind him, made his escape down 
the steps of tlie house over who.se threshold he had 
so mi.stakenly intruded. He remounted his horse 
amid the jeer.s of his two friends, who reminded 
him of his fate jiredicted by tlie gipsy, and begged 
him, if this were a sainjile of the ‘bonnie bride’s’ 
usual temper, to exchange into another regiment 
as soon as he married. Eventually the young 
men found rooms to suit them, and in a few 
daj'.s became quite at home in the pleasant capital 
of the north, which was just beginning its gay 
winter season. 

About a week after their arrival the officers 
were present at an Assembly ball, and Lieutenant 

'i'- lost his heart at first sight to a lovely 

young dehilanie of (ifteon, with whom he danced 
the wiiolc evening. At the close of the ball he 
was introduced to a grand tnrhaned lady, his 
I partner’.^ mother; and on seeing the ladies to 
' ihcir carriage he asked leave to do himself the 
honour of calling for them next day. This per¬ 
mission and their address were given him, and the 
latter noted in his pocket-bewk. The next morn¬ 
ing he eagerly soiiglit out their houSt, which he 
did not recognise as the Bcciio of liis first adven¬ 
ture till Ailie, the same stalwart maid, opened the 
door, and tins time admitted him graciously. 

This visit was followed by many others; and 
before a year had passed my grandfather won the 
‘ honuie bride ’ of the spae-wife’s prediction from 
the very house across whose threshold he had fust 
set foot on entering Edinburgh. They were a very 
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young pair; he only twenty-one and my grand¬ 
mother just sixteen at their marriage; and how 
their housekeeping might have prospered or the 
reverse I do not know, had not Ailie decided to 
take service with the young douple, and main¬ 
tained their interests during the wanderings of the 
next thirty years as faithfully as she had previously 
guarded the honour of her mistress’s house. She 
was one of the now extinct race of family servants, 
a sort of factotum in the house, where she did her 
own work and a good part of every one clse’s in a 
wonderfully indefatig.'ibic fashion, only reserving 
to henself the privilege of keeping every one in 
order, from the master and mistress down to the 
kitchen wench. 

To three out of the four generations of our 
family whom she served, she was ‘ old Ailie ; ’ and 
her flowered chintz bedgown and mob-cap sur¬ 
vived \maltered far into the era of crinoline and 
chignon. What stories she had to tell of Madam 
our great-grandmother, a very grand dame indeed, 
and well-known card-player; and of a certain 
Mistress Jean, her favourite heroine, whom some 
of us recollect as Aunt Moir, a little soft-faced, 
pink-and-whitc lady, not so imposing to look upon 
as the miniature of her powdered mamma, but a 
beauty nevertheless in her day. She lived at a 
time when it was the acknowledged fate of all 
Edinburgh belles to fall a prey to dyspeptic old 
East Indians, who having boon drafted off as raw 
lads to India, were heard of no more till they 
returned as nabobs half a century later, to take 
their pick of the blooming lassies for wliom the 
Scottish capital has ever been justly celebrated. 

Aunt Moir would describe how she and her 
mother went every Sabbath morning to ‘ sit under’ 

Dr M‘-; and how, us they mounted the high 

steps to the entrance of the place, of worship, 
the beaus young and old—some in blue swallow- 
tailed coats buttoned tight across the chest, and 
frilled jahots like protruding fins ; others with 
military pigtails and riding-boota—stood on each 
side of the door and criticised their ligures (a 
lady’s face in those days being pretty well hidden 
by her*telescopic bonnet), and more particularly 
tlieir feet and ankles, incased in sandalled shoes 
and silk stockings. Aunt Moir ailmitted that 
her feet passed their examination creditably 
enough, though the criticism was sometimes 
more severe than gallant; and one of her young- 
lady friends went by the name of ‘ Flat-foot Meg.’ 
But Aunt Jean’s were evidently of a different 
order, and were swift and light enough to do 
even more than please tlie fastidious taste of the 
Edinbiugh bucks. * borne years alter her marriage 
with an old and invalid husband, w’ho had carried 
lier away from Edinburgh to a country home. 
Mistress Moir, little more than a girl still, one day 
'-'going over her domains started a hare from a 
barley-stook, and throwing all her matronly dignity 
to the wind^ she pursued Puss through a couple 
ef meadows, and eventually captored and brought 
Jum struggling to the 'ftouse. /Whether she kept 


maukin as a pet and proof of her agility^or con¬ 
verted him into the excellent soup for which she 
has left us her recipe, labelled in a pointed Italian 
hand-writing ‘Mistress Moir’s Hare Broth,’ his¬ 
tory does not relate. Let us hope the former fate 
was his, for the recipe says in conclusion, ‘ With¬ 
out the meat of two hares is the broth poor and 
meagre.’ 

Aunt Moir had no children of her own ; hut, 
her heart and home were always open to the numer¬ 
ous members of the T-—— family, her nephews 
and nieces. She found queer old ornaments, 
luilian beads and tartan scarfs, in her store-boxes 
for the girls ; and the town-bred boys found rare 
opportunities for healthful delightful mischief 
when the High School released them for their 
holidays at Moir. One species of entertainment 
was .specially sacred tq Aunt Jean’s kail-yard : to 
mount astride upon tall, well-grown, firm-hc.arted 
cabbages, and rock gently to and fro, with shoil 
leather-breeched, gray-stockinged legs sticking out 
straight like a cavalry olficer’s, until a warning 
crack ill the stalk, or the sudden appe.aranco of 
Aunt Jean’s Tam rushing round some unexpected 
corner, with his climax of threats; ‘J’ll tell 
Mistress Alice,’ drove the hoys from their position. 

A gray-hcadod, cross-grained old fellow was 
Tam, alfecting to disapprove highly of the annual 
summer incursion of boys and girls into the 
Moir fruit-gardens, trampling among his straw¬ 
berries that were destined for Mistress Jean’s 
preserves, and rilling his bushes for ‘ honeyblobs.’ 
But he had a soft spot in his- he.art for my mother, 

Anna T-, wlio reminded him, he fancied, of his 

little daughter Kirsf}', dead thirty years before ; 
and m.auy a Sunday afternoon did Tam jpve 
mother a helping hand through her portion of the 
.Shorter Catcchisiu, imposed as a becoming exer¬ 
cise for the mind by Aunt Moir on each of the 
children. Tain was a rigid .Sabbatarian of course, 
and even bis favourite Anna was not exempted 
from blame when one Sabbatli evening the whole 
young party were discovered in pursuit of a mar¬ 
auding rabbit who had for days past ravaged their 
gardens. Anani-os and iSap]diira, Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram were somewhat irrelevantly cited as 
cases in point, or at least as fellow-siuners ; but lie. 
ended by muttering to himself, as he left the 

abashed T- children to meditate over his 

sermon: ‘ An’ the Lord spare me till the mom’s 
morn, I ’ll shoot tliat deil mysel.’ 

'Tam had been with Aunt Moir’s parents at Port- 
corry before they migrated southwards to ■ Edin¬ 
burgh, to settle the boys in life and the girls in 
marriage. She had a queer story to tell us of her 
childhood connected with Tam’s wife Kiraty, who 
lived as nursery-maid in her father’s house, and 
had somewhat indifferently, and in the-spirit of the 
lass who sang, 

If it’s ordained I maun tak him, 

Wba will 1 get but Tom Glen t 

married Tam the ‘ gairdner lad,’ and retired with 
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him to. the lodge. When her little Kirsty was 
bom, however, she gladly accepted the post of wet- 
nurse to the contemporaneous baby just arrived at 
t|je house, and returned to her old position in the 
nursery, bringing all her newly awakened maternal 
love, as well as her boundless devotion and respect 
for ‘the family,’ to lavish upon little weakly 
Uncle Donald. Baby Kiraty at the lodge flourished 
upon oatmeal porridge administered by Tam’s 
clumsy hands, and was soon ‘crcejjiug’ about 
everywhere with the big collie dog as her sole 
attendant; while up at the house Master Donald 
took all the devotion of two mothers to rear him, 
and was all-snfficient to Mrs Kirsty, who forgot 
husband, child, and home in her tendance of her 
foster-son. 

At last, almost a year afterwards, the boy being 
weaned and fairly strong, it was thought time to 
dismiss the foster-mother to her home duties ; and 
accordingly, after a violent and distressing parting, 
she tore herself away from the child and returned 
to the lodge for good. That same night Aunt Je.an, 
a child of nine, who slept in the ssiine room occu¬ 
pied by the head-uurse and the baby brother, woke 
suddenly without any particular rotison, and saw by 
the dim light of the nursery lamp, Kirsty’s well- 
known figure wiJkiiig to and fro tln-ough the room 
with the little white bundle of a Donald in Imr 
arms. Presently she laid tlic quieted chilil down 
in his cot again ; and then calcliing the wide-open 
eyes in the next bed, she made a sign to be silent, 
turning her head in the dircjction of the sleeping 
head-nurse. .\unt Jean, well aware of various 
little nursery jealousies between Mrs Maeiiab and 
Mrs Kirsty, gave a nod of acquiescence, and lay 
quite still, watching Kirsty as slie softly bent over 
the little boy, settled him comfortably, and kisSed 
him iigain and ngain. She Wius still there hovering 
round the cot with noiseless footsteps when the 
little girl Jell .asleep again. 

Next morning, the first nows that came to the 
house was that poor Mistress Kirsty liad died 
suddenly in the night in her own bed of a sudden 
attack of heart complaint; brought on, the doctor 
said, l>y the e.xcessive grief to which she gave way 
on parting from her adopted son. Tam and little 
^irsty did not miss her niueh, I believe ; nor, sad 
to say, did the little lad for whom she had spent 
her strength so willingly; hut Aunt Jean held 
persistently to her story of the ‘vision;’ and the 
tale of ‘faithful Kirsty’ is still a beloved tradition 
in onr nursery. Thanks to her care, Diiele 
Donald grew np a strapping lad, and when only 
fifteen served at the battle of Waterloo, and wa-. 
present at the entry of the allied powers into 
Paris. There is still extant a funny etching, exe¬ 
cuted by some wit of the regiment, in which Biisigu 
Donald is represented ‘looting’ a confectionor's 
shop, with drawn sword in one hand ami immcnsi* 
half-demolished brioclie in the other; the young 
ladies of the counter, attired in the classictd cos" 
tumes of the First Empire, flying every way from 
the onslaught of this hero from the Land o’ Cakes. 

They were a kindly race these Scotch relations 
of ours; less extravagant in their habits, customs, 
and ways of thought than their descendants of the 
present generation; handsomer and healthier too, 
perhaps, if we judge from the bright eyes and rosy 
Bmiling faces of the portraits they have left us ; 
though even in these degenerate days, .a return to 
the early hours, simple habits, and oatmeal poi> 


ridM of the last century might yet make oi 
and Wales, who inherit the frien% Scottish ] 


our lads 

. --——' — .——.•-j -.wwhuA nature, 

M handsome, healthy, and happy as their grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers were ■seventy years -since. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDON& 

CHATTES XXIS.—rHXLIP AND UODEr.T. 

Wu found Eobert Wentworth with Mrs Tipper, 
and he too, I saw, very curionsly examined Philip 
as they were introduced to each other. Each eyed 
the otlier curiously and critically for a moment 
or two, as tlicy uttered the first few words ; and I 
think each was as favourably impressed towards 
the other as 1 could desire them to be. They 
were kindred spirits, and soon recognised that they 
were, making acquaintance in easy, undemon¬ 
strative, manly fashion. 

Robert Wentworth was like an elder brother of 
Philip’s, and there was just sutiicieut dift'erenoe 
between their minds to give a zest to their com¬ 
panionship. Pliilip’s was a more mercurial ■tem¬ 
perament ; whilst there w.as a vein of satire in the 
other, lacking in him. Lilian thought that Robert 
Wentworth had not the same poe.tical perc^taon 
which Philip possessed; but that did not I, fov 
whom the former had unfolded the hidden meaning, 
the subtle esseucs! of souic of tlie poet’s most delicate 
imagery. Of course I could not suppose Robert 
Wentworth to ho Philip’s superior; but neither 
would I do him the injustice of calling him inferior. 
Tli<?y were different. 

One thing puzzled me not a little ns time weni 
on. Wliether it was that my love for Philip made 
me shyer and more reticent with him, or wliethei 
he did not look for certain things in me, I know 
not; bat one jiart of my mind, which was as an 
open hook to Robert Wentworth, remained undis¬ 
covered and even unsnspected by my lover. Once 
when Philip niiidc a little jest about Lilian’s 
romance .and ciithiisiusiu, Robert Wentworth smil¬ 
ingly opined that there were graver offenders in 
that way than Lilian ; but 1 knew tliiil 1 was the- 
only one to perceive his meaning, if Philip hati 
any susijiciou that (he allusion was intends for 
me, he (lid not ])erc,eivo its application. Would it 
have made any difference if J had been able to let 
my though(.8 flow into words when alone with bint? 
When 1 'was his wife—when tliis foolish shyness, 
reticence, or whatever it might be, was once over¬ 
come—1 knew tlial he would find me a much more 
attractive companion than now. But while 1 
longed to give more expression to my feelings, 1 
nervously shrank from doing so. I almost wished 
that he would forns me to shew my thoughts, as 
Robert Wentworth used lo take so much delij'ht 
in doing. 

Wh.at girl could love as I did ? What love could 
be deeper and moi-e intcii.se^an mine ? Yet tUo 
conscimisness that I was ml a girl,kept me silent 
wliilst iiiy soul vibrated to every look and 
of bis. Ah me—ah Philip ! would it have been 
wiser to lot you see ? That night when we stood 
together in the 'moonlight—when you good- 
naturedly jested me about my mitter-oMact way of 
regarding things—^would it have been better to let 
yon see the volcano hidden beneath the snow ? Ah 
Philip, when you feared I hod caught a chill, and 
wrapped my shawl closer about mo, would it haVe 
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been wiser to let you know why I was trembling 
beneath your touch ? 

I have learned to say; ‘No ; better as it w’as.’ 
But 1 have been anticipating. This first evening 
of the meeting between Robert Wentworth and 
Philip, all was coukur de rose, and my mind was at 
rest. I sat more silent than usual, congratulating 
myself upon the prospect of the great desire of my 
heart being gratified. They two would be friends, 
even according to my somewhat exigeante notion 
of what friendship should be. Then it wtis pleasant 
to listen to Robert Wentworth’s few words respect¬ 
ing his appreciation of Philip, so honestly and 
heartily spoKen. 

‘ You must not forget that it is a brother’s right 
to give you away, when the time for giving away 
comes, Mary,’ he said gently, as he and I stood 
together by the open window a few minutes, whilst 
Philip was thrning over the music for Lilian, who 
was Binging some of his favourite airs for him. 

‘Will you ? It is kind to wish it,’ I murmured, 
feeling that it was a great deal more than kind. 

‘Mr Dallas is, I believe, worthy of any nuin’.s 
sister, Mary.’ 

‘ I am glad you think so’—I paused a moment, 
then, as a sister should, added—‘ Robert.’ 

He smiled, and talked pleasantly on, contriving 
to set me quite at ease respecting the state of liis 
own mind. I was now able to jicrsuadc myself 
that he had been deceived, and that his friend.ship 
for me had never really developed into a stronger 
feeling. Presently be said in his abrupt friendly 
fashion: ‘ Why do you not sing, Mary 1 ’ 

‘Oh, Lilian sings that so much better than T; 
and it is a favounte of Pliilip’s.’ 

‘Wellcome now and encli.aiit our ears;’ going 
towards the piano as Lilian ceased, and looking 
out a song which he always said I sang well. 
‘Now, do your be.st.’ 

But although Philip and Lilian were more Ilian 
satisfied, Robert w'as not. Ho and I knew that it 
[! was not my best, their kind speeches notwith¬ 
standing. He seemed to have quite changed his 
I tactics with regard to me—doing everything in lii.s 
i power to make me appear to advantage in Philip’s 
' eyes. But he uncomsciously deprived me of the 
pleasant termination of the day, which I hudheeii 
looking forward to. I’hilij) and he set forth 
together to walk to the railway station, and of 
pourse there was no moonlight walk for me that 
.night. 

But there was the morrow—many a happy mor¬ 
row to come, now, I told myself, looking after 
them as they went down the lane together. Tlie 
more they saw of each other, the sooner they would 
Ijccome friends. Lilian, who stood beside me at 
the gate, slipped her arm round my waist, aud 
laid her heail against ray shoulder in eloquent 
silence. 

It was fortunate that the day had come ronml 
for paying my projvsed visit to Nancy Dean. ] 
felt tliat I nepded some kiml of reminder that I 
did not live in a world all flowera and sunshine. 
I set forth the next morning alone, thinking that 
Nancy might possibly feel less under constraint 
than if Lilian were present during our interview. 
Philip had some banking business to transact 
which would prevent Ids getting down to us until 
late in the atternuon; and I liad therefore ample 
time for my errand before his arrival. 

"This time I found no difficulty in obtaining 


admittance; and was informed that the rules 
allowed me to remain an hour, if I chose so to do, 
with my friend Nancy Dean. That hour we were 
at liberty to spend in either the dining-hall or 
e-xercisG-ground, os we chose. We gazed earnestly 
and curiously at each other as we shook hands; 
ami I hope she was as pleased with me by day¬ 
light as I was with her. 

Without being handsome or even pretty, Nan^ 
Dean’s was a face which pleased me much. If 
expressing a shade too much self-will and the 
firmness which, untrained, is so apt to degenerate 
into okslinacy, there was no trace of meanness, 
deceit, or dishonesty. 

‘ You exjiected me to-day of course, Nancy 1 ’ 

‘I shouldu’t be here if I hadn’t. Miss,’ she 
returned with a grave smile. We hod elected to 
spend tlie hour in the open air; and with my arm 
linked in hers, we paced slowly up and down part 
of the old court-yard, or exercise-gronud as it was 
called. > 

‘In that case, I ought to be thankful that no 
accident occurred to prevent my coming. It might 
have, you know, ami then poor I should have had 
to boar the blame lor aiiylhiug which followed.' 

‘How conld you have been to blame if an 
accident bad liapiioiied, Miss ?’ 

‘ My dear Nancy, if you bad fallen back, some one 
would have been in I'aull, since we could hardly 
throw the blame upon an accident.’ 

‘You mean I,should have been to blame, if 1 
had gone wrong again because yon did not come ? ’ 

I smiled. ‘ 1 am not altogether sure which of us 
wonlil li.ave been mi>sf in fault, Nancy.’ 

‘But how could von'- 

‘ One thing is clear. I did not succeed in giving 
you faith in me, although I liad faitli in you.’ 

She looked dubiously at me a momeui, then her 
eye.s slowly filled with tears. ‘Perhaps I haven’t 
lieen ready enough to believe in people. Till now, 
nobody ever seemed to believe in me.’ 

‘ It *i.s not for me to judge, Nancy. I can only 
say I am pleased that you had the strength and 
courage to return here and remain, under the 
circunistanee.s.’ 

‘ Vou seem to know exactly the best thing to suy 
to encourage me. Miss ! ’ ejaculated Nancy. ‘Anil 
even when you hit hard, as you sometimes do,'I 
don’t seem to mind it so much from you as 1 do 
from other people—it’s different, somehow ! You 
don’t seem to enjoy thinking about my wickedness.’ 

‘II I thought you wicked, I certainly should 
not enjoy thinking so ; and if you were, you would 
not liave come hack here. Poor Nancy, I nm 
afraid it has been rather hard for you ! ’ 

‘If you could only know hoir hard it has been !’ 
she murmured. ‘’J'hink of never being spoken to 
by any of the others for a week ; kept in silence 
aud solitude, ami looked upon as the worst 
creature that ever breathed ! ’ 

‘ All the more credit to you for bearing it. But 
we will nut talk about tliat. Let us rather think 
about the future. I told you I am going to be 
married shortly—^iii a month or two probably— 
ami then we ore going abroad for a time.' 

‘ Shall 1 Lave to stay here till you come back, 
Miss V she asked anxiously, her face falling at the 
thought 

‘No; I do not wish it; that would be too 
much to expect. I am sure I shall be able to 
make some arrangement for you; possibly I may 
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aironge for yon to stay with a dear old friend of 
mine, who has only ono yonng servant, until ray 
return j but I promise you shall not remain here 
much longer.’ 

This was better ; she brightened up wonderfully 
again, and we spent the rest of the allotted time 
very cheerfully. What was perhaps most cheering 
of all to poor Nancy was my little speech about 
hoping by-and-by to set things right with her 
relations. 

‘ It’s too late for that, Miss,’ she rejdied sadly; 
‘ they know 1 've been in prison, and poor mother’s 
gone.’ 

‘ Too late, indeed! Why, there is almost a 
lifetime before you in which to prove your inno¬ 
cence ! Besides, after you have lived with me 
long enough to enable me to speak from experi¬ 
ence, 1 will take the matter in hand, and write 
to your father and sister. In the meantime, we 
must seek, for the poor creature for whom you 
suffered, and if we can, get* her to give evidence 
that she put the ring into your box.’ 

She threw up her head and faced the sky. 
'Thank God !’ 

‘ Yon se,c now where thanks are due, Niuicy,’ I 
said softly. 

‘Yes drawing a deep breath. 

When a loud clanging bell warned us that the 
time for my leaving her had come, I was more 
demonstrative in my manner than is customary 
with me. Several of the other inmates and their 
visitors were congregated in tlic yard, .snd T 
chose them to see. tliat X.aticy IJean hail at any- 
ratc one friend who believed in her. The sudden 
Hush which covered her face, the expression of the 
eyes turned toward.s the, other women, as though 
to say ‘ You see!’ sufficiently tliankcd jiie. It was 
a very pleasant Avsdk home. 

I was not a little, surprised as well as dis¬ 
appointed to find l.hat Philip did not take kindly 
to the idea of my last protf'gKe. He. came down 
with Robert WentAA'orth towards tlie evening, and 
Lilian mentioned my afternoon’s errand to the 
Home to the latter, who had been extremely 
interested in Nancy’s case. 

Philip asked several questions about it; Imt I 
could not get him to shew .any interest in Naue.y, 
if he felt any. Indeed I could not help seeing that 
the idea of my visiting the Home Avas distasteful 
to him. It was all the more noticeable bi-eause 
Robert WentAvortli had entered so Avannly into 
the subject, taking my proceedings quite for 
granted. 

‘ What led you to go there, Mary ? ’ 

What led me to go tliere I — AA’lial but the, 
happiness his oAvn letter had brought me. But 
that was not a question to be replied to jnst then, 
if ever; so I murmured something about having 
met Nancy in a state of desperation, and persuaded 
her to return to the Home, &c. 

He said very little ; his disapproval was more 
expressed in his maimer than anything else. See¬ 
ing that he objected, and did not care to give his 
reasons for so doing, I did not attempt to discuss 
the point with him. I must trust to Nancy. If 
by-and-by she proved to be a sncces.s, it Avould 
be a better argument iii my favour than any I 
could advance. Besides, I was too happy to alloAv 
a slight divergence of opinion between us to 
disturb me. Of course ho knew that he Avonld 
find mo ready enough to yield whenever he 


shewed me a reason for so <loing; he would find 
too, that in my heart of hearts I preferred his 
gaining the victory when it came to reasoning, 
though it must be a fair field and no favour 
between us. 

But if Philip did not very favourably regard 
my visits to Nancy, he entered warmly enough 
into our scheme for imjiroving the cottage homes, 
lie not only approved but helped us in workman¬ 
like fasliioii Avith a little carpentering and what 
not, Avhicli we had been unable to compas-s, begin- 
iiing Avitb a bracket and slielve.s, and launching out 
into more ambitious attempts. We beg.an to con¬ 
template iuqiroviiig the architectural effect with 
porclios to the. doors, over Avhich climbing plants 
Avere to be trained, placing a scat at the side, and 
so fortli; and if it \A-as not all of the very highest 
art as to sha]Ki and make, it Avould be, we flattered 
ourseU’es, picturesque and comfortable-looking. 
If the porch proved as attractive as the village 
ale-house to sit and smoke in, in the summer 
evenings, it Avonld be something gained. 

Witli regard to the interior arrangements, Ave 
wore altogether satisfied. Our proteges Avere 
Loginning to take some little priile in their homes, 
ami to brighten up such parts of them a.s did not 
match Avell with our efforts. We still alAvays look 
care to leave some part of the room as wo found it, 
to serve as a contrast; and the challenge AA'as now 
more generally accepted than at first. It must, 
howcA'cr, be acknowledged that Ave still met Avith 
occasional opposition. When Jemmy Rodgers, for 
instance, found that his tobacco jar Avas not refilled 
alter being suggestively placed in our Avay, he 
began to shcAV his independence again ; taking to 
his old Avays and using tlic table for a kettle-stand. 
But Ave looked upon ourselves a.s .successful enough 
to be as independent as he Avas noAv, and Ave took 
no further trouble about him or his table. At 
Avliich Sully Dent informed us he gave it as his 
o])inion that Ave had more ‘grit’ in us than he had 
given us credit for having; and that he wasn’t sure 
he .should not give in and clean the table hioiself. 
To his astonishment a clean table did not open our 
heait»s ; the tobacco jar remained unfilled. 

In all our other schemes Philip joined heartily 
Avilh -[turso and hand, and yet he so markedly 
stopped short avIicu N.incy and the Home Avere in 
ipiestion. IIoav Avas it ? Wjus his remark about 
‘ the impo-ssibility of a Avoiuan retaining the deli¬ 
cate grace and refinement of thought-—the, so to 
speak, bloom of her nalAAte—which is her greatest 
charm, if she became too familiar with scenes of 
misery and sin,’ intended as a gentle warning to 
me f 

For AvliouHoever it AA’as intended, she found a 
leady and able advocate in Robert Wentworth. 
He veiy ifeeidedly gave it as his opinion that the 
delicate grace and bloom and all the rest pf it 
could not be got rid of too quickly, if they were to 
jneA'eiit a Avoman holding outlier hand to any of 
her own sex who needed help. ‘ But fortunately, 
or unfortunately, since there are not too many pos- 
ses.sed of it, it is just the delicate grace of a refined 
Avomaii Avliich is required in such cases.’ 

‘ All very AA’ell in theory, Wentworth ; but if it 
came to practice ? I aift sure yon would bo os 
desirous as I should be to guard a wife or sister 
from contact Avith the degraded V 

‘ Aly dear lelloAV, not I; unless I feared the pos¬ 
sibility of some of her virtues being rubbed oft’ by 
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the contact; in tliat case site would of coune 
jeqture vary careful pfuarding. But I should be 
veiy proud of a sister who could go safely amongst 
those who needed her, be they whom they might.’ 

Philip waived further discussion with a ‘By- 
and-by, Wentworth.’ I believe he thought that it 
was not complimentary to Lilian and me to carry 
on the conversation in our presence. 

I could not but be grateful for the chivalrous 
respect which both shewed towards women, though 
1 could not help contrasting their very opposite 
ways of showing it. One seemed to represent the 
chivalry of the past, and the other that of the 
present. I could appreciate both : the poetry and 
romance of the old cliivalry, and the reason and 
respect in the new; and I did not ask myself 
which was most really complimentary to ■women, 
or whether each was not a little the worse for! 
being so diffievered from the other. It might be I 
that in my heart I should have preferred Philip | 
representing the present rather than the ]>ast; but | 
I did not acknowledge so much to myself. I 

But all this was only a faint ripple on our ' 
stream, not sufficient to prevent the current from 
running smooth. 


GOOD MANNERS 

Abe nothing less than little morals. They are 
Ihe shadow^ of virtues, if not virl-jcs themselves. 

‘ A beautiful behaviour is better than a beantil'ul 
form; it gives a higher ])lcasure than statues anil 
j jnetures ; it is the finest of the fine arts.’ How 
j weU it is then that no one class has a monopoly in 
; this ‘finest of fine arts;’ that -nliile favourable 
1 circumstances undoubtedly do render good inaiiner.-' 
i more common among jktsou.s moving in liiglier 
rather than in lower .sj)lu-res, tliere should never-1 
'ihelcas be no positive hindr.nice- to the piiorest j 
classes i^ractising good inaniiem towards each other, j 
For what is a good manner ! It is the. art of; 
putting our associates at their ease. Whoever 
makes the fewest persons uncomrortuble, is the 
best-mannered man in a room. 

Vanity, ill-nature, want of syinp.'itby, want of 
sense—these are the chief source-. IVoai which bad 
manners sjiring. Nor can we ineagiiie an incident | 
in ■which a man could be at a lons .ns to what to j 
say or do in company, if lie were always conside¬ 
rate for the feelings of others, forgot himself, and 
did not lose hi|i head ow leave his coniinon-seiise 
at home. Such a one may not liavc .stiulied eti¬ 
quette, he may bo chaotic rather than be in ‘ good 
form,' as the slang expression is ; and yet because 
his bead and heart are sound, be will speak and 
act ds becomes a gentleman. On the other hand, a 
very pedant in foi;n}-and bigot in ceremonies may 
be nothing Jjetter than the ‘ mildest-rnaTinered 
! mau that ever cut a throak’ As we can he wise 
without learning, so it is quite po.'sible to be well- 
mannered with little or no knowledge of those 
rules and forms which j^vi at be.st only a substi-; 
tnte^ for comnion-fconse, and which cannot be • 
considered^ essential to good manricr.s, inasmuch as ^ 
they vary in every country, and even in the same 
-^iountry change about with the weather-cook of 


fashion. Vanity renders people too self-oouacious 
to have good manners, for if we are alsvays think¬ 
ing of the impression we are making, we cannot 
give enough attention to the feelings and conversa¬ 
tion of others. Without trying to be natural—an 
effort that would make us most artificial—we 
must be natural by forgetting self iu the desire to 
please others. Elderly unmarried ladies, students, 
and those who lead lonely lives generally, not 
nufrequently acquire awkward manUei's, the result 
of self-conscious sensitiveness. 

Shyness was a source of misery to the late 
Avidibishop Wliatelj^ When at Oxford, his white 
rough coat and white hat obtained for him the 
sobriiiuet of ‘ The White Bear and his manners, 
according to his own account of himself, corre- 
s})unded with the a 2 ipellatiou. Hu was directed, 
by way of remedy, to copy tbe example of the 
best-nianucred men he met in society ; but the 
atlenipt to do this only increased his shyness. He 
found that he was all the while thinking of him- 
■sclf r.dlu;r than of others; whereas thinking of 
others rather lliau of one’s self is the essence of 
politeness. Finding th.at he was making no pro¬ 
gress, he said to himself; ‘ 1 have tried my very 
utmost, and find tliat 1 must be as awkward as a 
bear all my life, in spite of it. 1 will endeavour 
to tliiuk aiamt it us little as a bear,*and make up 
my min.l to endure wliat can’t be cured.’ In 
thus endeavouTing to shake off all consciousness 
j as to manner, he says : ‘ I succeeded beyond my 
I exjiectations ; for I not only got rid of the personal 
suilering of hliyncss, but also of most of those 
faults of manner wliicli conscionsuess jtroduces ; 
and aciiuiied at once an easy and natnial manner 
—careJecs indeed in tiie e.vtreiii'i, from its origin¬ 
ating in a stern defiance of opinion, which 1 had 
conviiu I'd luvsclf must be ever ag.ainst me ; rough 
and awi»\vard, for smoothness and grace are quite 
out of my way, and of course tutorially poilantic; 
but uiicoust'ious, and tlicrefore giving expression 
to that good-will towards men which J really feel; 
and these 1 believe are llie main points.’ 

Vanity again i.s the source of that boasting self- 
a-'i rtion wliicli is the bane of manneis. He is 
an ill-maiiueieil man who is always loud in tbe 
pr.iises of himself and of liis cbildron ; who bo.isl- 
iiig of bis rank, of his business, of achievements 
in his calling, looks down upon lower orders of 
peojde ; wlio eaiinot refrain fruia liaviiig his joke 
at the expense of another’s character, whose smart 
tiling must come out because he has not the 
gent!emailly feeling that suggests to us 

Never to blend onr jileasarc or our pride 

Witli sorrow to tbe meanest thing that lives. 

The Inibit of saying rude things, of running 
peojde down, sjnings not so much from ill-nature 
as from that vanity that would rather lose a 
friend than a joke. On this point Dr Johnson 
on,cc remarked: ‘ Wir, a man lias no more right 
to say an uncivil thing than to act one—no 
more right to say a rude thing to another than 
to knock liim down.’ The vain egotism tliat dis- 
regai'ds others is shewn in various nnjxdite ways ; 
as, for instance, by neglect of propriety in dress, 
)i}' tlie ab.-cuce of cleanliness, or by indulging in 
repulsive habits. Some think themselves so well¬ 
born, so clever, or so rich, as to bo above caring 
what others say and think of thoiii. It is said 
that the aucieut'kings of Egypt used to commence 
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speeches to their subjects with the formula, ‘By I 
the head of Pharaoh, ye are all swine! ’ We need 
not wonder that those who take this swine-theory 
view of their neighbours shonhl be careless of 
setting their tastes and feelings at defiance. Con¬ 
trast such puppyism with the conduct of David 
Ancillon, a famous Huguenot preacher, one of 
whose motives for studying his sermons with the 
greatest care was ‘that it was shewing too little 
esteem for the public to take no pains in prepara¬ 
tion, and that a man who should appear on a 
ceremonial day in his night-cap and dressing-gown 
could not commit a greater breach of civility.’ 

‘Spile and ill-nature,’ it has been said, ‘are 
among the moat expensive luxuries of life;’ and 
this is true, for none of us can alforJ to surround 
hinisttir with the ho.st of enemies we are sure to ! 
make il^ when young, we allow ill-nature to pro¬ 
duce in us unmanuerly habits. (Jood niannera, 
like good words, cost nothing, and arc worth every¬ 
thing. What ttdviiiitagc, foj; iiistaiicc, did tlic book¬ 
seller on whom Dr Juiinson once called to solicit 
employment got from his brutal reply; ‘Oo buy i 
a porter’s knot and carry trunks I ’ The surly 
natures of such men prevent them from ever eu- 
tertaiubig angels unawares. 

It is wimt of sympathy, however, much more 
than a had nature that produces tlie ill-mauncrcd 
liarduess of character so well du.scril)ed by Syiliii’y 
Smith: ‘llaidness is a want of minute all'iition 
t,o tlie feelings of otiiers. It does not ]iroeeed fnun 
maliguit 3 ’ or carelessness of inlii. tiiig ]ain, lull 
from a want of delicate ]iercej)lio'i of llio-e little 
things by wliich pleasure is confi-rre I or ]iaiu 
excited. A bard jterson thinks ho h;i.s done 
enough if lie iloes no', .-jicak ill of your rtdalioiis, 
sour ehildreii, or your conniry ; and tlieii, witli 
the greatest goud-liuiiiour and volnliility, and with 
a total in.atle.ntiou to j'oiir individual state and 
position, galIo])s over a thoiisainl fine feelings^ and , 
li'ave.s ill every step the mark of his hoots ujion 
your heart. Analyse the conversation of a well- 
bred man wlio i.s clear of tlie besetting sin of 
b.vrdness; it is a perpetual homage of polite , 
good-nature. In the meaulime tlie gentleman on ‘ 
the other side of you (a highly moral and respect- ' 
aide man) has been crushing little senaihiliiie.s, and i 
liol.atirig little iiroiirielic-s, ami overlooking little ', 
d.isi;riminatioii.s; and witluiut violating au) thing i 
x.bicli can be called a ruk, or eonimitting what \ 
can be denominated a fault, has disjdeased and ] 
dispiiitcd you, from wanting that line vision I 
which secs little things, and that delicate touch 
which handles them, and that fine sym])atliy 
which this superior moral organisation always 
bestows.’ 

Of course we must not judge people too much 
by external man nor,-for many a man lias nothing 
of the bear about him but his skin. Nevorllielcss 
as we cannot expect people in general to take time 
to see whether we are what we seem to be, it is 
foolish to roll ourselves into a prickly ball on the 
approach of strangers. If we do so, we cannot 
wonder at their exclaiming; ‘ A rough Christiau ! ’ 
as the dog said of the hedgehog. 

It is difficult to sec how the ‘natural-born fool’ 
—to use an American expression—can ever hope 
to becoiue well mannered, lor without good sense, 
or rather tact, a iiiari must continually make a fool 
of himself in society. Why are women as a rule 
better mannered than men '< Because their greater 


sympathy and power of quicker intnition give to 
them finer tact. Nor is talent which Jmows what 
to do of much use, if the tact be wanting whitdi 
should enable us to see how to do it He who has 
talent without tact is like the millionaire who 
never has a penny of ready-money about him. 
Mr Smiles illustrates the difference between a man 
of quick tact and of no tact whatever by an inter¬ 
view which he says once took place between Lord 
Palmerston and Mr Behnes the sculptor. At the 
last sitting which Lord Palmerston gave him, 
Behnes opened the conversation with: ‘Any news, 
iiiy lord, from Prance t How do we stand with 
Louis Napoleon?’ The. Foreign Secretary raised 
hi.s eyebrows for an in^itant, and quietly replied; 
‘lleally, Mr Behnes, 1 don’t know; I have not 
seen the news]iaper8 ' ’ Behnes, with much talent, 
was one of the many men who entirely missed 
then- way in life through want of tact. 

Nowhere is there room for the display of good 
manners so mucli as in conversation. 'Well- 
niaiinerud people do not talk too much. Reraera- 
bei'iiig that the first sjdlablc of the word conversa¬ 
tion i.-, eon (willi), that it means talking with another, 
they^ abstain from lecturing, and are as ready to 
listen as to be heard. Tiiey arc ncitlicr impatient 
to interrupt others nor uneasy when interrupted 
themselves. Knowing tliat their anecdote or 
sharp reply will Iceop, or need not find ultcrancp at 
all, tluw give lull attention to tlvcir eoinpauiou, 
and do not Iw their looks vote him a bore, or at 
least an iut.ennption to tlieir oiv* much belter 
rein irlcs. But beside (he rule, that we shotild not 
he impatient to get in our word, tliat a few 
brilliant lla-lies of siLire should occur in our 
couvcr'alioii, (mother rule is, not to take for our 
theiiie —oiiiselvci. iVe iiiuiit remember that, as a 
rule, we and our concerns can be of no more 
iiiqiorUnee to otlier men than they and their con¬ 
cerns are to us. W'iiv tlem should we go over the 
annals of our lives generally and of our di.seasc.s in 
jKiilicular to cunijiarativc strangers; why review 
the hardships we liave suffered in money matters, 
ill love, al law, in our jirofession, or loudly boast 
of successes in each of these deiiartinents ? Why, 
lastly, should the pride that ajies huiuiUly induce 
us to fish for compliments hv tidking ad nausmm 
of our faults I ^V'e need not .s.iy that low gossip 
or scandal-bearing is quite incomiatihle with good 
manners. ‘ The occasions of silence,’ says Bishop 
Butler, ‘are obvious—namely when a man haa 
nothing to say, or nothing but what is better 
unsaid ; better either in regard to some particular 
peraoiis he is present with, or from its being an 
iulerruption to conversation of a more agreeable 
kind ; or heller, lastly, with ri'gard to himself.’ 

A well-iiianncred man is courteous to all sorts 
and conditions of iiieii. lie is respectful to his 
inforior.s as well as to his cipials and superiors. 
Honouring the image of God in every man, his 
good inantiers are not rescrvi^ for the few who can 
])ay J'or them, or who make,* tlidmselves feared. 
Like the gentle summer air, his civility plays round 
all alike. ‘The love and admiration,’ says Canon 
Kingsley, ‘which that truly bravo and loving man 
Sir Sidney Smith won from every one, rich and 
poor, with whom he came in contact, seems to have 
arisen from the one fact, that without, jierhaps, 
having any such conscious intention, he treated 
rich and poor, his own servants, and the iiolih iucn 
his guests, alike, and alike courteously, coasWe*— 
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ately, cheerfully, affectionately—so leaving a bless¬ 
ing and reaping a blessing wherever he went.’ 
Certainly ttfe working-classes of England, however 
respectful they may he to those whom—often for 
interested reasons—they call ‘their betters,’ are fiu: 
from being sufficiently polite to each other. Why 
should not British labourers when they meet take 
off their hats to each other, and courteously ask 
after Mi's Hardwork and family 7 There is not a 
moment of their lives the enjoyment of which 
might not be enhanced by kindliness of this sort— 
in the workshop, in the street, or at home. 

Wc know that extremes meet, and there is an 
over-civility that becomes less than civil, because 
it forces people to act contrary to their inclina¬ 
tions. Well-mannered people consult the wishes 
of others rather than their own. They do not 
proceed in a tyrannical manner to prescribe what 
their friends shall eat and drink, nor do they put 
them in the dwkward position of having to answer 
a thousand apologies for their entertainment. 
When guests refuse an offered civility, we ouglit 
not to press it. When they desire to leave our 
liouse, it is really bad manners to lock the .stable- 
door, hide tlieir hats, and have recourse to similar 
artifices to prevent their doing so. As, however, 
this zeal of hospitality without knowledge is a good 
fault, and one not too common, there is perhaps 
no need to say more about it. It leans to virtue’s 
side. 

We must not confound etiquette witli good 
manners, for the arbitrary rnle.s of the former are, 
very often absurd, and differ in various ages and 
countries; whereas good manners, founded as they 
are on common-sense, are always and everywhere 
the same. It would be invidious to illustrate this 
Asseition from the society of our own countiy, so 
we shall import a reductio ad abmrdttni of etiquette 
from Japan. In The (knlle Life, the following 
account is given by a resident at the .fapanese 
court. ‘When one conrtict wa.s iiisulled by 
another, he who bore the insult turned round to 
the insulter, and quietly uncovering the stomach, 
ripped him.se]f open, 'fhe aggressor, by an inc.v- 
orablc law of etiquette, was bound to follow the 
lead, and so the two die. The most hciii't-rciiding 
look ever witnessed was one given by a Japanese, 
who, having been insulted by an American, carried 
out the rule, c.vpecting his opponent to follow 
suit. But the Yankee would do nothing of the 
sort; and the Japanese e.'cpircd in agonies—not 
from the torture of liis wound, but from being a 
sacrifice to so foolish and underbred a fellow— 
whilst the American looked at him in a maze of 
wonder.’ If it were not so sail, we might laugh at 
such accounts of self-torture, as well as at people 
of our own acquaintance who, worsliipping con- 
vpjitionality, arc ever on the rack about ‘ the right 
thing to do,’ about ‘ good form.’ 

But this sort of folly should not blind ns to 
the value of good manuers as distiiigiiislied from 

etiquette. ' ' 

«> 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 

Of noble nature and of loyal mind. 

Were it not for the oil of civility, how could the 
wheels of society continue to work 7 Money, 
talent, rank, these are keys that turn some locks ; 
but kindness or a sympathetic manner itf a master- 
key that ran open all. If ‘virtue itself offends 
jarhaa coupled with a forbidding manner,’ how 


great must be the power of winning manners, such 
us steer between bluntness and plain-dealing, 
between giving merited praise and flattery. 

Men succeed in their professions quite as much 
by complaisance and kindliness of manner as by 
talent. Demosthenes, in giving bis well-known 
advice to an orator—that eloquence consisted in 
three things, the first ‘ action,’ the second ‘ action,’ 
and tlie third ‘action’—is supposed to have in¬ 
tended manner only. A telling preacher in his 
opening remarks gains the good-will of his hearers, 
and makes them feel both that he has something 
to say and that he can say it—by his manner. The 
.successful medical man on entering a sick-room 
iii.s])irc3 into his patients belief in himself, and 
tliiit hope which is so favourable to longevity—by 
his manner. Considering that jurymen are scarcely 
personifications of pure reason unmixed with pas¬ 
sion or prejudice, a barrister cannot afford to 
neglect manner if he would bring twelve men 
one after another to liiq way of thinking. Again, 
ha.s the bnsiuoss man any stock-in-trade that pays 
him better than a good address 7 And as regards 
the ‘survival of the fittest’ in toumameuks for a 
hand, is it not a ‘ natural selection ’ when 
the old motto ‘ Manners inakyth man ’ decides the 
contest .* At lca.st Wilkes, the host-mannered but 
ugliest man of his day, thought so. ‘ I am,’ he 
said, ‘ the ugliest man in the three kingdoms ; but 
if you give me a quarter of an hour's start, I will 
gain the love of any woman before the handsomest.' 

If kindliness of disposition he the essence of 
good manncr.s, our subject is seen at once to shade 
off into the great one of Christianity itself. It is 
the heart that makes both the true gentleman and 
the great theologian. The apostle Paul (see speech 
delivered on Mars’ Hill) always endeavoured to 
conciliate his audience wlicn lie commenced ad- 
drcs.sing them. And his letters, as well as those of 
his fellow-apostles, are full of sympathy and con- 
.'-iileration for every one’s feelings, because he had 
leaniod from Iliiu whose sympathy extended to 
oven the greatest of sinners. 

THE D U K E’S ]’ I P E R. 

A STORY OP THE WEST niOHLANDS. 

IN POUR CHAPTERS.—CHAl’TER II. 

‘ Oh, Angus! ’ Maggie hehl out her hand to 
liini on the pier, and lie held it as in a vice. ‘ It 
iss your own poat, then, Angns 7 ’ 

‘ No ; she iss not,’ said Angus. 

‘ No 7 ’ 

‘No! She iss yours, Maggie! I built her for 
ye —every inch of her grew under my own band— 
and she’s no a pad poat at all, though it iss me 
that says it — 

‘ Well, Angus ’- 

‘ Don’t say another word, but go aboard,’ said 
Angus, proceeding down the steefi slippery steps 
U) the loch, leading Maggie gallantly by the hand. 
Speedily the rope was unloosed, the white sail 
spread to the breeze, and the boat moved grace¬ 
fully and rapidly, under a glorious sunset sky, 
out into the locli. Maggie sat holding tlic tiller 
silently while Angns adjusted the ropes* The 
loch was radiant from shore to shore in t|ie rich 
evening light; quickly the w'hite housesiof the 
town were left in the distance; and hardly »move- 
meut hut the delicious ripple of water clmtliy the 
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boat’s bow, or the cry of a eea-gull sailing lazily 
overhead, disturbed the stillness. Here and there 
in the pools among the boulders in lonely parts 
of the shore, a heron stood silent as its own 
shadow and solitary as a hermit; from the grassy 
hollows by the beach a thin white mist rose, 
softening the gi-een wooded slopes, and adding a 
sense of distance to the heathery ridges in the 
background, glorified by the red autumn sunset. 
Maggie was supremely happy. When the sail was 
fairljr set, Angus came and stretched himself by 
her side. 

‘And ye think she iss a nice pout, and ye like 
her ?’ ho said, looking into Maggie’s faco.._ 

‘ It wass fery kind of ye to think of giving me 
such a present as this, Angus; but J cannot pos¬ 
sibly lake it.’ 

‘ Moggie,’ said Angus, taking her disengaged 
hand in his, ‘ I hef long wanted to tell you some¬ 
thing—indeed I hef, Maggie—not that I ’m a goot 
hand at telling anything I,waut, but—all the time 
I wass building her, and that wass longer than ye 
might think, Maggie— I hef looked to tliis nmmciit 
ns a reward—when I would see you sitting there, 
looking that hajipy and that i)eautiful — yea, 
Maggie, peautiful, and i)lea.sed Avith my work— 
and proud am 1 to sec ye so pleased wi’ a 
trifle ’- 

‘ But it iss net a trifle,’ said the maiden inter¬ 
rupting him ; * it wass a groat undertaking J I 
nefer saw anything I liked half so much.’ 

‘ But it iss nothing, I tell you, Jlaggie, to Avhat 
I Avonld gif you if you would be willing to take it 
—nothing! I would like you, Maggie, to take all 
I hef—and myself too. It iss true 1 am only a 
common sailor, but Ma^ie, my heart iss fery I 
warm to you. Many’s the time, when I wass a 
hundred and maybe thonsaiits of miles away from 
here, I wad pe thinking of you- many a time in 
the middle of the night, when 1 wass on the deck 
alone, watching and looking at the stars under a 
foreign sky, I would single out a particular star 
and call it Maggie’s eye, and watch it lovingly, 
cass 1 Ihocht you might pe looking at it too, even 
if yoir Avass not thinking of me thousants of miles 
olf; and it makes me fery imhappy when I ’lu a 
long way off, to think that inayho 1 am forgotten, 
and some other man iss trying to get your love, 
and maybe T losing my chance of happiness for 
life, cass, like a fool, I lield my peace, Avlicn by 
speaking a Avord my happiness and yours might pc 
secure.’ 

Angus’s arm had stolen round tlie girl’s waist as 
he proceeded in the speech that Avas a direct out¬ 
flow from his heart. She did not try to speak for 
a little. Angus saw that her eyes Avere filled with 
tears. 

‘ It Avass wrong of ye, Angus, efer to think I 
would forget ye,’ 3ve said. 

‘Then ye do think soinctiraes apoot me Avlien I 
am not near you V 

‘ Angus, how can you pc speaking nonsense like 
that!’ 

‘But it iss not nonsense to me, Maggie,’ said 
her lover seriously; ‘ I love you, Maggie, us I love 
no woman in the world ; and Maggie, if you were 
to—to—it Avad break my ’- 

It was the old story. Two human souls meeting 
under the light of heaven, each recognising in 
the other that which each yearned for, to give 
completeness to life; Ae spoken word being the 
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outward force impelling them towaras each other, 
OB two deAvdrops merge into one by a movement 
external to both. The Highland girl had no desire 
to break her lover’s heart; nay, she was ready to 
give her own in exchange for his love with all the 
impulsiveness of a simple and true nature. As 
the boat sped on they noted not that twilight was 
deepening into evening, that the stars were myriad¬ 
eyed above them, and the crescent moon'glimmored 
over the hills and shone in quivering tracks along 
the loch. So it came about that at the same 
moment of time when the piper in the clachan was 
.'ijmstrophising Angus’s father in the words already 
recorded—‘Nae doot your son Angus will pe 
wanting me to learn him to play the pipes too; 
and nae doot, when he conies for that purpose, he 
Avill look to have his crack wi’ Maggie,’ &c.—his 
daughter’s arms were being thrown impulsively 
about Angus’s neck, .and Angus himself was the 
happiest man in the Western Highlands. 

Maggie reached Glen Heath with a joyous 
heart. She was there before the piper. She 
speedily girt on her apron, and with tucked- 
up sleeves proceeded to the more prosaic duty 
of baking ‘scones’ that might be warm and 
palatable for the piiier’s supper; and as she 
rolled out the dough, and patted and rolled and 
kneaded it, and turned it befon! the fire until an 
appetising hrowniness covered each surface, she 
sang merrily one of the merriest of the sad Gaelic 
melodies. 

But the piper was late. The Avhite cloth Avas 
spread, and the scones had time to cool, befgre 
Diana leaping to her feet, stretched herself, yawned, 
and Avent to the door sniffing. Maggie opened the 
door immediately ; the iiiper SAVung mong the path 
unstea<Iily. The dog AA-ent to meet him without 
cnlhiisiasin, half-doubtful of her reception, and only ' 
narrowly escaped the kick which the piper aimed 
at her. 

‘ Get out, ye prnte ! ’ he said, as he came in ; 
and Avhen the animal still came fawning towards 
him, he hurled his bagpipes AA'ith great force at 
her head, only Avith the result, hoAA'evcr, of break¬ 
ing the jiipe’s mouthpiece. ‘O the prute!’ he 
cried Avlien he saw wluil had happened; ‘ she has 
jirokcn my favourite shanter—the shanter that 
T ’v'c played Avi’ for fifteen years. O the prute! 

I ’ll cut her throat, to teach her to keep oot o* my 
way. My best shanter too ! ’ 

‘ Come, dad, you are late,’ .said Maggie cheerily, 
going to meet him ; ‘ you Iicf liad a long walk, i 
hef boiled some eggs for ye, and baked some scones ; 
conic, hef some supper before ye go to bed.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, yc arc a praw lass, Maggie, one o’ the- 
right sort,’the piper said. ‘ But to think my poor 
shanter’s broken. I will nefer sec her like again 
whatefer! ’ 

The piper sat down to supper with an enormous 
appetite, and Maggie Avaited upon him devotedly, 
uncertain whether she shoulji jeveal her secret or 
not in the present dubious stote qf her father’s 
temper. 

‘ Anypody peen here for me the day ?’ he asked 
between mouthfuls. 

‘ Yes, Angus MacTavish wass here in the after¬ 
noon ; and he ’- 

The piper laid doAva his knife, looked straight 
in his daughter’s face with a fierceness that startled 
her, saying: ‘ Hang Angus MacTavish and efery 
man i’ their black clan 1 A MacTavish uM'ei'’ | 

' . 
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ikrkens my threshold again! If Angus MaoTavish 
efer comes to my iionse ho wiU live to rufi it. 1 
lutie efery living MacTavish !’ 

Maggie looked in her fatlier’s face amazed. To 
violent language she was well .accustomed ; but 
sober or otherwise, she had never heard him utter 
a word against the MacTavishes rmtil now. 

* Come, dad,’ she said after a short silence, during 
^tdiich. time she decided it would be better to 
say nothing of what was uppermost in her mind 
until morning —‘ come, dad ; something has vexed 
you tomight You will be petter in the morning. 
Angus iss the best friend either you or I hef iii 
the wide world.’ 

‘ I tuU you,’ burst out the pii>er, ‘ I will not hof 
Ids name mentioned in my hoose, not by you or 
any other! And if yon go apoot with him, Meg, 
as I hef seen ye do lately, I’ll—I’ll maybe pack 
you out of doors too ! ’ 

The tears were in poor Maggie’s eyes, but she 
comforted herself as she put up the bolt in the 
door for the night, by assuring herself, as she 
heard the piper stumbling up-st.airs to Ids room : 
‘ Poor dad, he iss worse than usual to-night.’ And 
when she slept, she dreamed of Angus. 

CnAPTER III. 

Tlie piper’s anger seemed to be modified on the 
following morning; but ho still growled when In-, 
daughter introduced the name ±MaeTavisli as lie 
.sat before a steaming bowl of ])ori idgo and a basin 
of milk, which he attacked witli a large horn spoon 
and an appetite coin])arable only to the L’i.iut’s who 
feU a victim to the ailroitueess of Jack the cele¬ 
brated GianbkilleT. ' Maggie’s entlin.^iastic account 
of Angus's gift of the boat was received witli a 
critical coldness that unde her hc.irt sink within 
her. 

*0 ay, Maggie; it iss no doot a peanliful ]ioa! — 
she wass .sure to pe that if Angus built her ; but it 
i-,s fery easy to see wliat Angus JIacTavisli i.-s 
(iriving at. Maybe he ‘11 find lie has pccu counting 
uithout his host inirofer, if he think!, lie ^s going 
to get you for his wife bygifiiig you a linbiiig-jioat; 
what wass a ftshing-poat to a lass like you as it 
ye wass a poor lass ! Ye 're no to pe lasliiiig ymii 
liead a]ioot Angus JlacTavisli, lass—no ; he i.-s no 
(loot a cood lad, but no for the like o’ you ! There 
iss Sandy Buchanan uoo, the lawyer’s clerk inirofer, 
a far more likely lad to make ye a cood man, 
and willing?’ 

‘ 0 dad, and how cun ye pe saving such things 
to me on the happiest d.ay o’ niy life, for Angus 
asked me yesterday to be his wife; and I—1'- 

‘Ye what?’ said the piper, laying down his 
spoon and eyeing his daughter sternly. 

‘ Weel, dad, I—1—didna say No.’ 

‘Then I’m thinking ye’ll hef to go this fery 
day whatefer and say “ No,” my lass, for 1 ’in 
teUing ye I won’t hef it!’ 

Mt^gie was not generally one of the tearful sort, 
but the sadden emphasis of her father’s words 
filled her eyes with tears and drove her to silence. 
IShe (lid not tru.st herself to speak, but lifted her 
pail hurriedly with a flushed £*ce, and went 
- sorrowfully to milk the ‘kye,’,Vhosc deep impa¬ 
tient lowing from the byre waft nrgently deiiiand- 
ii^ attention. When she was half across the court¬ 
yard she heard her fathoiypalling her back. She 
*-fttrnfed and went to him. » 


‘ Magme,’ he said, drawing her to his knee and 
holding her brown face between his rough, hands 
tenderly, ‘ it iss not crying ye are, my honny lass 1 
No; I wad not hef my lass crying for any Ma(> 
Tavish that efer drank a dram! Not that Angus 
iss a pad lad—^iio, 1 will not say ho iss that—he 
plays the pij>es petter than any lad of his years 

I efer saw—but the MacTavishes-Ah weel, 

they ’re no jist the clan that the Camerons should 
marry into. Noo, dry your eyes, 1:^ and pe off 
to y(iuT milking inirofer—Crumple iss moaning as 
if her udder wass going to crack, 

Th(! maiden said nothing; she kissed him, but 
the smile was all vanished from her face as she 
stooped to relieve Crumple of her milky burden. 

Tlic piper w;ent to the stable, and the sound of 
lii.s whistling rang over the place as he brushed 
down lus horses and gave them tlieir morning 
feed. 

Jliiggie was in strong hopes, as the morning 
advanced, that before nightfall, when .she exjiectea 
Angu.s to come, the teniiiest would he over, and 
Angus hailed by lier fatlier in Ins old manner. 
This Impc w.is dispelled, and poor Maggie made 
miserable beyond bearing when her father returned 
to hi.s mid-day meal. The pijier had eaily in the 
forenoon taken liis iishiug-rod and gone to a 
I'avoiuite spot ol' his known as ‘the Black Hole,’ 
on the sti’caui, whcie he luid wiled away many an 
hour and ti mpted to the b.ank many a fat spotted 
trout. M'lieii he icluriicd to dinner, Ids daughter 
saw with sur])rise that he brought no fish with 
him, and tliat his fishing-rod w.is broken into half- 
a-dozcn jiieccs; and moreover, that he wms white 
with anger. Fingal hi.s collie was following with 
dejected tail and .»torn e.n-, apparently in as bad 
a lenijier as bis master, j'ndgiiig from the snarling 
greeting lie gave Diana who went to meet (hem. 

‘ I’y till! I'owcr.s, but I’ll put the law on him; 
I ’ll lief him put in the jail,’ cried the ]iipor, as 
iie went into Ids kitchen and tos.sed the frsg- 
nienl.s of ld.s fishing-rod into a comer. ‘ The pla- 
giianl, to preak my Iishiug-rod and steal my li.sli 
niirofer; but 1 ’ll Lef the law on him ! lie shall 
go pefore the shirra as sure as my name iss John 
(’.iiiiuroii!’ 

l^laggie did not know tli.it Mr MacTavish was at 
the same moment on his way home with a .swollen 
black eye, carrying with him a goodly fish that 
ought 1.0 liave been in the jiijier’s basket, ‘Jet’ 
lim)iing behind his master very much bruised 
indeed. 

‘ And it iss the Tcuk that wuU pc told all apoot 
it; the jirood teltle, ])uaching the salmon like a 
common thief, and knocking a man apoot as if 
he wass a lower animal,’ said the game-keeper, 
recording /iw grievance indignantly to his buxom 
w'ile, in answer to sympathetic ejaculations as 
to the slate of his eye, when he returned to hia 
dinner. 

True to his word, the piper sent the herd-hov 
to the lawyer's ollice to tell Sandy Buchanan, witn 
the jnper’s conipliiuents, &c., that Mr Cameron 
(le.sire(l to see him at Glen Heath on important 
business. 

‘ AVcll, dad,’ Maggie had said impetuously when 
she lieurd this message given to ‘ Geordy,’ as they 
sat at ditmer, hardly understanding from what 
motive her father .sought the presence of the 
detested Sandy Buohanau, ‘ I can only aay that 1 
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sball not bide in the hoose if that red-headetl, iU- 
luoking man comes to the hoose; I won’t inteed!’ 

‘Ye are red-headed yourself!’ said the piper 
abruptly. 

‘No; I’m not,’ 

‘ Yes, ye are. The man canna help himself if 
the Almichty gef him a red head. The best o’ 
folks ias red-headed. T’m red-headed; and ye are 
red as a fox or a suuirrel yourself, 1 tell ye’- 

‘ Well, well, dad, we ’ll no quarrel apoot that; 
maybe I am; but’- 

‘I tell ye what it iss, Maggie, ye will bide at 
liome when Mr Buchanan comes, and ye’ll pehave 
yourself civilly, or maybe it may pe worse lor ye. 
Angus MacTavish hass turned your head; but 
he ’ll get a bit o’ my iniud maybe yet, as his father 
bass pefore him mirofer, and that pefore the set o’ 
sun too! ’ 

‘ O dad, dad! ye ’ll break niy heart, so yc will, 
inteed and inteed ye will, dad, if it iss in that 
way yc speak o’ Angus.’ • 

‘ I ’ll not hef him come apoot my hoose longer! 
lie iss a w’andcrin’ rake ; efery 8.ailor iss that, and 
no fit to make a cooJ hiispaud to llio like o’ you.’ 

‘He iss not a rake I Ve are no sjiealaiig the 
words of truth, father !’ exclaimed tlie girl passion- 
:'.lely._ 

‘ Jifety .sailor iss. a rake, .''.iaggie ; cl'evy)i(idy know.s 
ihat; and 1 daresay he is- jione bcUer than his 
;i;.‘ibor8.’ 

Slung b 3 ’' the cruel woid.;, Maggie ran to the 
dairy, where she shut her,self in and bur.-t into 
a flood of tears. The Highland maid hail few 
liatreds'; she had the ini]»uKive alnio.-t jiassionatc 
ieni])erament of every true Celt, but her iin)>nl.sive- 
Jie.=.s ran in ]o\ing ehauiioH. But if sin; did hate, 
she hated warnil,v--also alter tlie Celtie luaimev. 
i And llie one living object for whom she. felt uii- 
dving scorn was this Sandy Bueh.iuan, who knew 
more of lier lather’s allair.s tlian any man in ' 
luvcrsnow; and whose studied civility to her on 
all ocea-siojis, and altenlioie; iiiore or le.-s marked, 
were resented by her a.s she would hax'e re.-ienled 
another man’.s insults. I’erhaps he was all the 
j.iorc despised because he kept at a respe.etful 
distance, when Angus wa.s at home; a ])eeuliaril.y 
that Maggie attrilinled to a eerl.iin clrc.ad of ])hysi- 
cal coiisei|uenccs, that, was not to be wondered at 
in a woak-Iegged milksop fellow like him. But 
whenever the Duke’s yacht was away, Mr Sandy 
d.'inccJ attendance upon her as;,iduou'-ly, insisting 
upon seeing her safel)' home from the kirk on 
Sunday evenings, and otherwise thrusting his 
obnoxious presence upon her in way.s which she 
considered offensive. 

And sure enough, just as the sun avas veering 
round to the west, the jiiper was seated at the 
table of his best pailonr with a bottle of whisky 
and glasses, and a plate of Maggie’s cri.sp oatmeal 
bannocks between him and the detested Sandy 
Buclianan, whose breath blew forth gales of pepper¬ 
mint—an odour that Maggie always associated with 
him, and put the worst construction upon—as lie 
listened patiently to the rather confused statement 
of the piper’s grievance. Sandy tried honestly to 
look at the case from the piper’s stand-point; but 
put in any form, it ajqieared that if any legal 
action was to be taken the decision could hardly 
take the only form which w'onld satisfy the irate 
jiiper—namely the immediate arre-st, trial, con¬ 
viction, and imprisonment of Mr MacTavish for 


an undefined number of months in the oonnty 
jail. Sandy gathered that the piper had sucoeedw 
in hooking a ‘ oood seven-pound grilse ;’ that whfle 
he was landing the same, Mr MacTaviMi appeared 
on the scene- threatening to report him to the 
Duke for poaching ; woms passed between them, 
not of a complimentary nature, ending ultimately 
in one of two catastrophes—the piper could not 
clearly remember which—either the game-keeper 
had seized the piper’s rod with result of breaking 
it to pieces, or the piper had broken his fishing- 
rod over the game-keeper’s back; and then a 
struggle had ensued, the upshot of which was 
that the latter xvalked off with the ‘grilse’ and 
a black eye, while the former did the like with 
his shattered fishing-rod and empty basket, each 
vowing to lay the matter before ‘ the shirra.’ 

The Sheviif, as represented by Sandy Buchanan 
the fiscal’s clerk, thought, much to tlie delight 
of the piper, that he had good ground for an 
action for assault against Mr MacTavish; and 
presentl}' father and daughter (poor Maggie was 
coinjielled to remain in the room to hear the 
brutal manner in which he, a Cameron, had been 
treated by a MacTavi.sh) were thrown into a state 
of mental confusion by the adroit manner in which 
Sandy now addressing the jiiper as ‘our client,’ 
now as ‘the plaintiff;’ both of which phrases 
tlio pijier received and acknowledged in the light 
of a pemonal compliment, and also by liberal but 
not veiy coherent allusion to Act of Queen Vic¬ 
toria this, and chapter of Act Queen Victoria that; 
all tending to prove the piper the most abused and 
injured of men. 

in the miil.st of the conference Angu-s Mac- 
Taviih:i])peareil at the door. He indiscroetli-opened 
it .and looked in without knocking. The piper, 
who was feeling at tlie moment keenly alive to 
his own importance, with the delightful seii.^e that 
he had m,liter to bring before the‘shirra’(as he 
called the Sheriff), looked upi and frowned, finger¬ 
ing lii.« glass of whiskv the while. 

‘ Wh.it idiot io.s it tliat walks into a shcntlemon’s 
hoose without knocking at the door, and withoot 
w.iiting to he asked to come in V 

‘ Como, piper,’ said Angn.s, walking boldly into 
the room, somewhat sniprised to see Buchanan 
there, but holding an outstretehed hand to the 
piper; ‘ it iss not the fimt, nor Ihe second, nor 
maybe the twentieth time 1 hef lied your hospi¬ 
tality, and 1 am tliinkiug it will not pe the last 
time—and that witiioiit claiming it.’ 

‘ Jly name is Maister Cameron—Maisler Cameron 
of tlleu Heath, Maisler Angus MacTavish! And 
apoot its peing the. last time or not depends upon 
more consitorations than one I’ The piper spoke 
with a sternness 'and pomposity of manner that 
made his visitor allow his hand to drop quickly to 
his side, and brought an indignant nusli to 
young face. 

‘ What does it all mean jiaid Angus in a bewil¬ 
dered way, turning to Maggie. , 

Maggie stood hebind her father's chair the peri 
Bonification of misery. The man of law eat lookifig 
stolidly before Mm with the most wooden of 
expressions on his pale face. 

‘ It means,’ said the piper in the same harsh sharp 
key, ‘ that iimt is the door, that yonder is the 
road, that the quicker ye are there the petter it 
will p for you, and the pe'fter pleased too will all 
in this room pe.’ • - — 
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< Isa that it 1 ’ aaid Angus slowly, looking still at 
Maggie, and turning again towards the door. 

‘No, Angus, no ! It iss not true that all in this 
room will pe pttor pleased that ye should go. It 
iss not true! ’ burst out the girl in the fullness of 
her heait. 

‘ But it shall pc true ! ’ shouted the piper, bring¬ 
ing his hand firmly down upon the table. Angus 
did not stay to argue the matter, but sorrowfully 
went his vray. 

‘ Stop that whining, Maggie—stop that foolish 
whining ; 1 will not hef it! ’ said the piper, tirrn- 
ing upon his daughter fiercely, who tried in vain 
to repress a sob os Angus disappeared. 

‘ 0 Sandy Buchanan, it iss niucklu that ye ’ll hef 
to answer lor, if yc ’ll make me that I ’ll hate my 
own father too,’ said the poor girl, storming out 
Into open mutiny. 

‘Leave the room, Maggie!’ cried the piper, 
waving his hand. The maiden gladly availed her¬ 
self of her dismissal, and fled to the solitude of her 
own room. ‘Cott has not gifen to women the 
brains to understand pnsiness,’ he continued, gen¬ 
eralising apologetically to his guest. 

A week passed, and the piper’s wrath against the 
clan MacTavish endured. The feud was not one¬ 
sided. Mr MacTavish replied to a letter full of 
nothing, expressed in the bitterest legal phraseology, 
written by Sandy Buchanan on the piper’s behalf, 
by a document of elaborate counter-charges, written 
by the banker-lawyer of the town, breathing 
tiireatenings and lawsuits. And the case pro¬ 
mised to be profitable to both of these astute gentle¬ 
men, as such cases generally juanage to be. 


HINTS TO SICK-NURSEK. 
TKTiiro as are many, indeed vre may truly say 
most of the duties of the sick-room, nothing 
renders them so much so as the fact that the 
disease under which the patient is suffering is of 
an infectious, or of a contagious nature. 

There is a great deal to be said on the head 
of avoidance of infection or contagion, while 
nursing a sufferer through disease of either one 
nature or the other. In this as in all other niatlers 
connected with sick-nursing, heroic, woukl-hc- 
martyr-like conduct is absurd and hi am able, 
for prudence goes for a groat deal, and indiscre¬ 
tion brings trouble and suffering on others as well 
as yourself. ‘ I don’t mind wlmt risk I rnn ; T am 
too anxious to think about myself! ’ always seems 
to us a feeble and (to use a strong northern 
word) a very feckless sort of remarlc, only made, 
in nine cases out of teu, to exact the tribute of 
a surprised or admiring look. On the contrary, 
the aim and end of every sick-nurse should be to 
do as much good and be as much comfort as 
pos.sible itdth the leaM'possible risk. To achieve 
this, the smallest and most apparently trivial 
precautions are worth taking, in order to prevent 
the friends and relatives about you having the 
additional trouble and anxiety of nursing you as 
a second invalid, just when ‘number one’ is 
recovering. 

‘ I am so anxious I cisji’t eat! I haven’t touched 
‘g. morael to-day!’ arc by no means uncommon 


remarks to hear from the lips of some one who is 
nursing, or assisting to nurse a cose of infectious 
disease. Yet this abstinence is just the very worst 
thing you can pos.sibly do under such circumstances, 
and the most calculated to render yourself an easy 
prey to that unseen influence pervading the air, 
and like the seeds of some poisonous plant, ready 
to take root if soil be found favourable to its 
growth. Feebleness, over-weariness, exhaustion, 
want of sufficient nourishment—all these things 
aid ill preparing this snitable soil, and woo the 
disease germs that are floating about in the air 
to take root and bring forth bitter fruit. A vigo¬ 
rous cheerful person, capable, of strong self-control, 
often seems able to defy the closest contact with 
disease; and even if some iimlaise (often closely 
allied to the disease of the patient) knocks over 
the willing nurse for a lime, the ehistic constitu¬ 
tion of body and mind* seems to throw off the 
poison, and no serious illness results. Nothing is 
more common than the occurrence of these spurious 
attacks of illness, allied to that from which the 
person nursed is suffering, and the following case 
is an example. 

A lady nur-sing a friend in small-pox, after 
lengthened attendance in the sick-room, was 
attacked by faintness, shivering, a sensation of 
nausea, an(l violent headache, lloth the nurse and 
her friends concluded that a seizure of the loath¬ 
some disease from which the patient was suffer¬ 
ing was inevitable. However, the following day 
several large blotches appeared on various parts 
of the body; all unpleasant .symptoms gradually 
disappeared; and iii a day or two—without the 
original sufferer having had auy idea that her 
nur.se was kc]»t away by anything more serious 
than need of rest—she was able to return to her 
duties, and never suffered any further deteriora¬ 
tion of health. In the same way we have knowu 
those who were nursing cases of fever to be sud¬ 
denly attacked by sore throat, headache, and 
vertigo, these symptoms passing off after twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, and no further evil 
resulting. A vigorous constitution, care while 
niirse-teiuliug as to diet and exorcise, joined to a 
mind calm and equable, and ready to face all 
possibilities without Hurry, feverish excitement, 
or fear, will in many cases enable the sick-nurse 
to throw off the seeds of disease. But a malig¬ 
nant influence which floats in the atmo-sphere 
of the sick-room, pervading the breath of the sick 
person, and lianging like a bad odour about the 
bed-clothes, carpets, and even the wall-paper of the 
room, is ucccssaiily a difficult enemy to evade— 
and such is infection. And any one who has a 
timorous dread of it is far better away from the 
sick-room. 

This is, we think, a matter that cannot he too 
strongly insisted upon. To watch for symptoms 
is often to develop them ; and constant dwelling 
upon the condition of any one oigan of the body, 
and apprehension as to disease in that, organ, will 
often produce at all events functional derangement 
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if no greater evil. By this wo do not mean that 
neglect of one's self is ever justifiable, but only that 
’•fearful and timorous apprehension is deleterious. 

So strongly has this fact impressed itself upon 
us with regard to infection, that we even think it 
would be well to strain a point, and encourage a 
person to absent herself from the sick-room, rather 
than run the risk of having a nurse of this tem¬ 
perament near a patient suffering from disease of a 
catching nature. In sickness the perceptions are 
often rendered painfully acute, and the mind 
naturally much concentrated on itself, is therefore 
ready to take offence or be troubled by trifles. 
We have seen a patient shrink from the minis¬ 
trations of a person whom he felt to be in a .stale 
of fear. 

Just in the same way, if the duties of the sick¬ 
room are (os they often must hi-) un]tlca.sa7it, a 
hole of aversion or disgust is enough to wound the 
sufferer beyond the ijower of caress or words to 
heal! A woman who turns sick, or i.s (ddiged to 
put a handkerchief to her nose at a foul smell— 
who shudders at the sight of blood, ought neve." 
to be in a sick-room. The same may be said of 
one who is always feeling her own puLse, or (as 
we once saw) looking at her own tongue in the 
glass (by no means a graceful proceeding), to sec 
if symptoms are ‘declaring themselves.’ All or 
much of tliis .sort of nervousness may be .affec¬ 
tation ; but at the same time we must not judge 
unkindly of those who from natural temperament 
dread infection, and are therefme likely to fall a 
prey to it. 

And now, t.aking it for grjinled that we have a 
tolerably sensible woman to deal with, and that 
she is called upon to nurse a case of fever, small¬ 
pox, diphtheria, or anj"^ such-like uuideasant ail¬ 
ment, what jn'ocaiilious are IkvL calculated to 
reduce the risk of ijifection to a minimum?— 
a ri.sk which we c.aniiot do away with, but .are 
certainly called upon to guard against to the 
utmost ill our power. Attention to diet, so .as 
to ward off great e\baustion at muj timr, ami 
taking at least half an hour's exercise in the o]ien 
air, are excellent rules to observe. Never go into 
the sick-room/i7.stnig. And here we must strongly 
urge upon every sick-nurse the value of eolfee us a 
restorative. In times of cholera epidemics among 
our seddiers, the first precaution the authorities 
invariably take is to order a cup of strong eoffec* 
to be served out to cacli man the first thing in the 
morning. The effects of this plan are known to 
bo admirable. 

Take a brisk walk shortly after your bre.akfast; 
order a cup of hot stroug coffee to be ready when 
you come ill, aud take it before (joiiiy into the 
patient's room. Nothing helps to throw olf the 
weariness of a night’s watching like this turn 
in the fresh air (even if taken of necessity under 
an umbrella), and the coffee braces the nerves 
and invigorates the system. 

To apeak of the avoidance of alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants is to enter upon delicate ground ; though 
we are of opiniou that in seriom cases the nurse 
should seldom touch anything stronger than coffee 
throughout the whole time. This ab.slainiug gives 
a power of recovering with great promptitude from 
the effects of long-continued watching and heavy 
<luties in the sick-room. Depend upon it that the 


recurring glass of sherry, the oft-repeated * nip' of 
brandy-and-water, do a world of harm both in the 
sick-room and out of it 

_ That ivine and brandy arc voluiiblc restora¬ 
tives in weakness, cannot be denied; and it is 
certain that there arc niiiny constitutions which 
need, a moderate amount of stimulant; but that 
stimulants are taken to a perfectly needless and 
most pernicious extent, oven by those u'ho by 
no means come under the term ‘drunkard,’ and 
that among these are numbered women as well 
as men, is a stubborn aud imhappy fact. One of 
the iniiny evils resulting from this over-use of 
stimulants is this ; when severe illness and pros¬ 
tration call for wine or brandy, the system is so 
u.sed to their action that but little benefit accrues; 
at all events, little when compared to that prompt 
answer tlic constitution gives to even siiiaU doses, 
when that constitution has cither made very 
sparing use, or no use at all, of such whips and 
spurs to the energies of life. 

The projier venliliitiou of a sick-room is a 
most important means of lessening the danger of 
infection ; .-inil this more particularly in such 
dise.ases as fever, .small-pox, or diphtheria—that is, 
diseases coming di.stinctly under the head infec¬ 
tious. In those which are contagious, ventilation 
is of course also important, but not equally so. 
And this leads us on to .speak of the diftercnce 
between infection and contagion. Infection is 
.subtly diffused through the atmosphere, the patient’s 
breath, the clothes, hangings, waits, &c. Contagion 
consists ill the disease being propagated by the 
emanations of the sick person. It is therefore 
obvious that 'the latter (contagion) is more easily 
guarded against by a prudent person than the 
forincr (infection). The plentiful use of disin¬ 
fectants .seems to be one of the best preventives 
against cout.igion ; but of course all such details 
are generally' regulated by the medical man in 
attcnd.ancc, and no better advice can bo given to 
the amateur siek-niinse than to follow his direc¬ 
tions iniplleilljf. 

We will, before leaving this subject, quote one 
passage from Dr Aitken’s excellent work, The 
licience and Practice of Medicine. In volume one, 
jiago, 222, he says; ‘ ill-health of any kind there¬ 
fore favours the action of epidemic influences.’ 
Thus then, wc see how one of our highest medical 
authorities hears out the truth of what we have 
said—namely that for the sick-nurse to neglect her 
own health—to go without sufficient and regular 
food—in a word, to lower by any means whatever 
the standaixl of liov own physical condition, is to 
intiiusif'y the risk of infection or contagion for her¬ 
self, and trouble aud an.xiety for those belonging 
to her. 

We have no helicf in the disinfecting of clothes 
that Imve been worn during attendance on cases of 
an infectious nature. It is I'iir better to wear an old 
ilress, wvapjier, sliawl, &c., :«id when the illness is 
over have ihtim burned. The same thing applies 
to clothing worn by the fwitient. 

Wc remember one most lamentable case where 
(as was supposed) everything was disinfected, 
washed, and exposed to the air; yet the gift of a 
night-dress to a poor woman resulted in virulent 
sm.all-pox, and the sufferer, a young married 
woman, was cruelly disfigured in spite of the best 
care and nursing an hospital could give. 

It comes then to this: infection cannot be' 
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evaded; but risk may be reduced to a minimum 
by an observance of tne preoantiona we have noted, 
by the exercise of plain commomsenae, and by the 
reality —not romance—of devotion to the work 
undertaken by the sick-nurse. 


INDIAN MILITARY SPORTS. 

For the following amtrsing account of some of the 
more popular of Eastern regimental s])orts we are 
indebted to an officer in India. He proceeds as 
follows ; 

The sports of the native Indian cavalry, com¬ 
monly called Ned Baei, ore much encouraged by 
the authorities, as to excel in them requires steady 
nen’e and good riding. I believe it is the custom 
in most rcgiiueiits to devote one morning a week 
to these essentially military games. They are most 
popular with the men, it is easy to see, for besides 
the hundred or so who generally turn out to com¬ 
pete, the greater part of the regiment is present on 
foot as spectators. 

The proceedings generally commence with tent- 
pegging pure and simple. A short peg is driven 
into the ground, while some two hunilred yards 
distant the competitors are drawn up in line, each 
<m his own horse; for the native mwar, like the 
vassal of our own past times, comes niouiitud and 
armed to his regiment. While off duty the native 
soldier can dress as he pleases, so on occasions like 
the present, individual taste breaks forth in showy 
waistcoat or gorgeous coloured turban. Each man 
carries a bamboo spear in his hand. At a signal 
given by the wordi major or native adjutant, the 
fet man, his spear held across his body, starts at 
a canter; his wiry little country-bred knows as 
well as he does what is in haml, and as the speed 
quickens to a gallop, the pace is regular and 
measured, enabling his rider to sit as steady as a 
rock. When about fifty yards from the object the 
sowar turns his spear-point downward, bemls well 
over the saddle till his hand is below the girtli, 
and then, when you almost think he has gone past, 
an imperceptible turn of the wrist aad—swish— 
the spear is brandished round liis head, with the peg 
transfixed on its point. Another is quickly driven 
into the ground, and the nc.vt nian comes up ; lie 
too liits the peg, but perhaps fails to carry it away 
to the required distance, for it drops from lii-s spear- 
point as he is in the act of whirling it round his 
head. This does not count, and he retires discom¬ 
fited. The third misses entirely; the fourth strikes 
but does not remove the peg from the ground ; 
while after them in quick succession come two or 
three who carry it ojtj triumphantly. With vary¬ 
ing fortune the^ whole squad goes by ; and it is 
interesting to note the style of each horseman as 
he passes, some sitting rigid till within a few yards 
of the mark ; others bending over and taking aim 
while atill at a «listaitce; some ailent, others shout¬ 
ing and gesticulating; while one no sooner has his 
steed in motion than he gives vent to a certain 
tremolo sound, kept up like the rattle of a steam- 
“SBgiife, till close upon the peg, which having skil¬ 


fully transfixed, he at the same time throws his 
voice up an octave or two, in triumph I suppose, 
as he gallops round and joins his comrades. Two 
or three men now bring np their horses with 
neither saddle nor bridle, and with consummate 
skill, guiding them by leg-pressure alone, carry 
oft’ the peg triumphantly, amid well-deserved crie.s 
of ‘S/mfirtfiA/’ from the spectators. 

The next part of the programme is ‘lime-cut- 
tiiig.’ Three lemons are put up on sticks about 
twenty yards apart; and as the sowar gallops past, 
tulwar in hand, he has successively to cut them in 
two williout touching the sticks—a by no means 
easy feat. Then three handkerchiefs are placed on 
the ground; and a horseman, riding barebacked 
a good-looking bay, flies past in a very cloud of 
dust, fuid on his way sloops, picks up, and throws 
over his shoulder each handkerchief as he comes 
to it. 

And now we come to the most diflicult fe.'it 
of all. A jiiece of wood a little laigcr than a tenl- 
jieg is driven into the ground, and a notch having 
lieen made m the top, a rupee is therein placed so 
as to be half hidden from view. The feat is to 
ride at this, lance in hand, and to knock out the 
rupee without toneliing the wood—a performance 
requiring mre skill and dexterity ; yet it is gener¬ 
ally aoconiplishod Biiccessfully, once or twice, by 
the best hands of tlic regiment. 

Perhaps the proceedings may close with some¬ 
thing of a comic nature, one man coming past 
hanging by his heels from the saddle, shouting 
and gesticulating ; others facing their horses’ tails, 
firing pistols at a supposed enemy, with more 
antics of a like nature, often ending in an igno¬ 
minious cropper, though the nimble fareem gener¬ 
ally succeeds in landing on his feet. 

The sports of the infantry are of a totally 
difl'erent nature. The last time I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of being jircscnt at a tamatJui of this kind 
was a pleisant breezy day on the banks of the 
Ganges. A apace about twelve yards by fifteen 
was prepared by picking up and softening tin; 
ground till it presented the appearance of a 
minute jiortion of Rotten Row'. One side of this 
space was reserved for the Kuroptsin officers and 
their friends ; vvliile round the other three stood or 
acpiatted the se])oys and any of their acquaintances 
i from the neiglibouring villages whom they cho.se 
to invite. In the rear were booths, whose owners 
were doing a brisk trade in native sweetmeats, 
while some twenty tom-toms kept up a discordiuit 
and never-ending din. Every native present, from 
havildar to sepoy, was clothed only in the lanyoti 
or loin-cloth, to give free jilay to the muscles of 
the limbs and chest. At each corner of the aremr 
stood a limn in authority, like a Master of the 
Cerenionic.s, to see that the sports were carried on 
in a proper manner and that nobody allowed his 
temper to get the better of him. One of these 
was a remarkably fine-looking man, who, had he 
been of somewhat lighter hue and clothed in the 
garments of civilisation, might have passed as on 
English aristocrat of the first-water; while another, 
of powerful build and with mutton-^op whiskers, 
was the very image of an eminent City man oT my 
acquaintance. 

We arrived on the scene a little late, but were 
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immeiKatel;^ shewn to a seat, one of the native 
officers coining up to hand us a plateful of cut-up 
almonds and cocoa-nut, with raisins and spices 
intermixed. Of course wo took some, ns this was 
the native welcome. We were hardly seated when 
two wiry-lookiiig young men stepped into the 
arena. First, they each bent down and raised to 
the forehead a little earth in the right hand. 
This was poiyah, or a request for help from their 
deity in the approaching struggle ; though I suspect 
in most cases it was a meaningless performance ; 
for I saw a little Christian boy who played first- 
comet in the band, go through the same maiueuvrc. 
The two wrestlers then went to opposite corners, 
and began some of the queerest antics I ever saw, 
slappingtheir chests,thighs,and arms; first hopping 
on the left, then on the right foot; bending over 
and jumping back, and recalling in some degme 
the movements of the ballet; and then, after a few 
feints, they clutched each other by the arms close 
to the shoulder, while their two bullet-heads met 
together and acted as battering-rams. This went 
on till one man presented a chance by incautiously 
lifting his foot, when down ho went in a trice, liis 
adversary falling on him. This, however, was not 
a ‘ fall.’ While on the ground, they turned and 
twisted and writhed like snakes, their lean legs 
curling round each other in a man net maivcllous 
to behold, their efforts being greeted every now and 
then by applause, led by the jsl asters of the Cere¬ 
monies aforesaid, given in a sing-song way, and 
always ending in a long-drawn ‘Tee’ (Victory). It 
was almost wearisome to watch them, until at 
length the bout was brought to an end by one 
man being fairly thrown on his back, his adversary 
keeping clear. This was a true ‘ fall.’ 

Couple after couple set to in the same way, some¬ 
times a raw youth requiring the friendly admoni¬ 
tion of the watchful M. C. to make him keep his 
temper, tliough I must say the friendly way in j 
which the.se e.\ceedingly rough sj'orts wore cairicd j 
on was deserving of the highest jiraise. | 

I could hardly boUeve iiiy eyes when I saw the j 
aristocrat and the mutton-chop whiskers man, ■ 
throwing aside their dignity, enter the arena and | 
go through the same antics, the latter’s pirouettes I 
and jias de Xiphir reseiuhling the gainlwls of a i 
young eleqiliant; but nevertheless they went i 
through the afl'air as their predecessor had done. 

Bc-lween times the little hoys from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages would rush in as they saw their 
opportunity, and seizing a long sword with a 
handle that covered the arm to the elbow make 
cuts and points innumerable at a supposed enemy, 
dancing the while, and never leaving the spot 
where they commenced. The meaning of this I 
could not divine, but it pleased the .sjxictators, for 
they did not withhold their ajiplause, the aristo¬ 
crat himself on one occasion prolonging the usual 
‘ Tee ’ in a sonorous voice after every one else had 
finished. 

1 was told that this sort of thing went on from 
early morning till sunset; but though interesting 
for an hour, it soon begins to pall on the ordinary 
European; so, after seeing a little single-stick and 
club practice, excellent ot their kind, we took our 
departure. 

I think nothing can speak better for the class of 
men we have in our native army than the genuine 
interest they take in tliese thoroughly manly 
sports. Wh^ engaged in them, the habitual mark 


of deference worn by the native soldier in the 
presence of his officer drops from his face, and wo 
con sec him as he is, with all his keen apprecitdion 
of fun and skill, in which he is not one whit 
behind his white comrade in the regular army. 

A PROMISING FIELD FOR EMIGRAN-ra. 

Aiioxci the colonial p.apers just laid before parlia¬ 
ment will be found an acconiit, by the governor of 
Tasmania, of a tour recently made by him, in 
company with the Minister of Lands and Works, 
through the north-caslem and eastern districts of 
that very fine island, worthy to he called the 
Englantl of the southern hemisphere, which seem _ 
to us to meet the requirements of the class of 
emigrants alluded to; and it is to these localities 
that the following brief notes refer. 

The north-eastern districts of Tasmania are only 
now attracting general attention, pwing to the 
recent discoveries of tin ; and Mr Weld undertook 
his long journey on horseback because he was 
desirous of seeing for himself enough to enable 
him to judge of their capabilities both as mining 
and agricultural districts. The result, as will be 
seen, Bufficed to convince him that the future 
of Tasmania will he materially affected by the 
development of these regions. The north-eastern 
corner of the island is chiefly hilly, and even 
mountainous; hut it contains large tracts estimated 
at fully seventy thousand acres of undulating 
and almost level land of very superior qualify, 
and the soil of a great part of the hills themselves 
is exceedingly rich. Mr Weld describes the country 
as being almost entirely clothed with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The Eucalypti on the flats 
and rich hill-sides attain a great size; and the 
valuable blackwood, the native beech or myrtles, 
the silver wattle {Acacia dealbala), the sassafras, 
and the tree-ferns and climbers, add beauty to 
the forest. The tree-ferns arc most remarkable 
for the gresit prolusion and luxuriance with which 
they grow, reaching occasionally a heiglit of thirty 
feet, and being thickly spread over the whole 
district. 

The region. Governor Weld says, may be 
described from a settler’s point of view as a 
‘poor man’s country;’ that is, it is best adapted 
for settlement liy men who will labour with their 
own hands, and who have sons and daughters 
to work with them. The following anecdote is 
suggestive, and i.s worthy of reproduction in its 
entirety : ‘ In the heart of the district I remained 
a day at tlie comfortable homestead of a most 
respectable settler, a natiijq of JSoineHietshire, 
named Fry, who, with the assistaqpe of his wife, 
four sous, and five danghters, hod in eight yearn 
cleared and laid down in grass about two hundred 
and fifty acres of the three hundred acres he 
owns, mi lks fifty cows, and ktety obtained a 
prize for cheese at the Melbourne Exhibition. I 
could not but he struck at the indomitable energy 
of this family, which had penetrated alone into 
a then pathless forest, and attacked its huge trees 
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with such determination, doin" everything for 
themselves, working hard all day, and at night 
taught lessons, prayers, and even music by the 
father.’ Capitalists, Mr Weld adds, would find 
such a country too expensive to clear; but the 
man who can always be cutting down or ringing 
a tree himself, by degrees sees the light of day 
break largely into the forest, and though he 
will not make a fortune, he will make a home 
and an independence, and all his simple wants 
will lie supplied. 

The district alluded to is capable of keeping 
thousands of such families in health and plenty. 
Surely then we arc right in looking njion this 
as a promising field for the class of emigrants 
of which we have spoken. In addition too to 
its capabilities from an agricultural point of 
view, the country is not without mineral wealth; 
and a region roughly estimated at some fifteen 
hundred sijuare miles, and but partially pro¬ 
spected, has been found to contain tin in such 
quantities as to warrant its being called ‘a rich 
tin-bearing country.’ Fair profits are being niiidis 
in working this mineral; some of the claims 
are worked by men on their own account, others 
in part by working proprietors and in jiart by 
men employed by them on wages; and ag.aiii there 
are two or three companies of c.apitalists employ¬ 
ing managers and labourers. Labour is scarce and 
dear, and labourers are being imported from Mel¬ 
bourne ; wages range from fiity shillings a week for 
the best labourers downwards ; and on farms ineii 
get twenty shillings a week .‘vnd rations. The j 
great diflicnlty the noiih-eastcm districts lahoiir , 
under is want of roads ; the tin has cousequeiit iy 
to be carried—at a cost of ten to thirteen pounds a 
ton—to Bridport on the north and George’s Bay 
on the eastern coast, on the hacks of horses, by 
bush-tracks over steep hills and across ravines and 
water-courses. TJie population is at present rom- 
parativelv sparse, but there cannot be much doubt 
that it will rapidly increase as iiican.s of comnmiii- 
cation improve; and steps are already being taken 
to that end as far as the limited resources of the 
colony will allow. 

On the east coast, Governor AVeM saw some fine 
land, good farms, and neat villages, e.specially in 
the Fingal and Avoca districts; but as a rule he 
considers that this region is more remarkable for 
climate and scenery than for .any continued e.\l.ent 
of good land; coal exists in this part of the colony, 
and there are eome fine stone (jnaiTies at Pro-sser’s 
Bay, from which the Melbourne post-oHiee w,is 
bnilL 

In conclusion, and to render onr brief remarks 
regarding this colony as a field for e-migration | 
more complete, wc add the opinion expressed with | 
respect to the stretch of couutry lying between the 
Buinsay River and the west coast of the island, by I 
Mr Charles P. Sprent, who was sent to examine it j 
in the spring of last year. He tiiinks that it is of j 
little use for agricultural purposes, and that it does j 
not cotitain any large amount of valuable timber ; ^ 
but he adds in his Report to the colonial govern- I 
mont, there are sure indications that tliis part of ] 
Tasmania abounds in mineral wealth, although it ^ 
may be that the search will be aninous and slow. | 
As in the case of the Hellyer River, so it is with | 
the Keman; wherever the softer schists occur, 
gold is found in small quantities; and Mr Sprent 
has'not the slightest doubt that in both rivers 


gold will he foimd in paying quantities, both 
alluvial and reef gold. Tin and gold occurring 
together in some spots near the Pieman in what 
is called |macle’ ground, would indicate that the 
country higher up the river is worthy of examina¬ 
tion, and he would recommend prospectors to try 
the neighboirrhood of Mount Murchison and the 
Muichisou River. As an inducement to prospect¬ 
ing the vrestcrii country, it may be mentioned that 
over three hundred ounces of gold have been 
obtained in one season from the Hellyer River, 
and tliat a party of Chinamen have done exceed¬ 
ingly well there since that time. Copper has been 
discovered on the Arthur River in several places ; 
and copper, lead, tin, gold, and ])latinum have 
been found in the vicinity of the Parson’s Hood 
.md River Pieman, not to mention the discoveries 
at Mount Biscliolf and Mount Ramsay. 

'Pho Report upon which this brief account is 
I mainly based will be found in ‘ Papers relating to 
Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions, Part I. of 
1870wliich may be obtained from the oitices 
for the sale of Parliamentary Papers. The agents 
of the Board in London arc ‘ The Emigrants’ and 
Colonists’ Aid (.'orporation (Limited),’ 25 Queen 
I Anne’s Gate, AVestminster, to whom all applica¬ 
tions for ‘ Land Order Warrants,’ as well as general 
I infurniation about the colony, should be made. 


‘EVEK BELIEA'K ME AFFECTIONATELY YOURS.' 

Ever Mieve you true ' Dear fricml. 

Your Morels so precious an* that I 
Can hut rejieat them o’er :ui(l o’er, 

Aik] ki.ss the pajier Mhero they lie. 

How shall I thank you for this pledge, 

This sweet assuraiice, which destroys 
The clouht that you luy love repaid, 

And changes all my fears to joys? 

Ever believe you true ? 1 will! 

I hold you to this vrlttcn gage ! 

This shall console me, now you’re gone ; 

,Still next iny licart I'll bear the x>agc ; 

By day and night, where’er I go, 

It sluall iny prised companion be ; 

And if a thought would ’gainst you rise, 

Th is fioiii all blame shall si't you free. I 

All, need I say, believe vie true ? 

You know bow touder, yet bow strong, 

Tills heart’s emotions are, how half 
Of all its throbs to you belong ; 

How fain ’twould burst its ]irisou-wnIU 
To nestling beat against your own ; 
llow jtijoHs ’tvi'aa when you were near. 

How sadly yearning, now, alone. 

Ay, till the weary life is done, 

Thougli wc again may never meet. 

Let’s not forget the by-gone days 
That like a dream passed, swift and sweet; 

Still let thy knowledge of my love 
Thy faith in humankind renew. 

Let that great love still for me plead. 

And, to the last, believe im true ! 


Printed and Published by W. & R. CnAMBERS, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, Lonikin, and 339 High Street, UDIMBCEaH. 

... ^ 


All nights Jleserved, 
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FAITUFLIL UNTO DEATH. 

The fire burns clieerily on the lieavtli, the great 
logs crackle and Hare up the wide cliiiiiiicy, up 
which it is my wont to say you could drive a 
coach-and-l'our. 1 draw my chair nearer to it with 
a shiver. ‘ What a night!’ J say. 

‘Is it still snowing'?’ asks my wife, who sits 
1 opposite to me, her books and work on the table 
j beside her. 

! ‘Fast. You can scarcely sec a yard before you.’ 
i ‘Heaven help any poor creature on the moor 
1 to-night! ’ says she. 

I ‘ Who would venture out ? It began snowing 
before ilark, and all the peojde about know the 
danger of being benighted on the moor in a .snow- 
fitomi.’ 

‘Yes. Dnt T have known people frozen to 
death liereabouts before now.’ 

My wife is Scotch, and this pleasant house in 
the Ilighlands is hers. AVe are trying a winter in 
it for the lirr,t time, and 1 lind it e.\c.ussively cold 
and somewhat dull. Mentally I decide th.at in 
future we will only grace it with our prc.senco 
during the shooting season. Presently T go to the 
window and look out; it has ceased snowing, and 
through a rift in the cloiuhs I sei* a star. 

‘It is beginning to clear,’ I tell my wife, and 
also inform her that it is past eleven. As she 
lights her candle at a side-table 1 hear a whining 
and scratching at the front-door. 

‘ There is Ijaddie loo.se again,' says she. ‘ Would 
you let him in, dear V 

I did not like facing the cold wind, but could 
not refuse to let in the poor animal. Strangely 
enough, when 1 opened the door and called him, 
^lic wouldn’t come. He runs up to the door and 
looks into my face with dumb entreaty; then he 
runs hack a few steps, looking round to see if I 
am following ; and finally, he takes my coat in 
his mouth and tries to draw me out. 

‘Laddie won’t come in,’ I call out to my wife. 
* On the contrary, he seems to want me to go out 
and have a game of snow-ball with him.’ 

She throws a shawl round her and comes to 


the door. The collie was hers before we were 
married, and she is almost as fond of him, I tell 
her, as she is of Jack, our eldest boj-. 

‘ Laddie, Laddie! ’ she calls ; ‘ come in, sir.’ He 
comes obcdienll 3 ' at her call, but nduses to enter 
the house, and pursues the same dumb pauloiuimc 
he has already tried oii me. 

‘ I shall shut him out, Jessie,’ I say. ‘ A night 
in tlie snow won’t hurt himand 1 prepare to 
close the door. 

‘You will do nolhiug of the kind !’ she replies 
with an amvioiis look; ‘ but you will rouse the 
servant.s at once, and follow him. Some one is 
lost in the snow, and Laddie know.s it.’ 

I laugh. ‘Really, Jessie, j’ou um! absurd. Laddie 
is a sagacious animal, no doubt, but [ cannot 
Indieve he i.s as clever as lli.sl. How can ho 
possibly know whether any oiu; is lost in the 
snow, or not 

‘ Dccausc he has found them, and come back 
to us for help. Look at him now.’ 

I caunut but own that the dog seeuLs re.stleas 
and uneas}’-, and is evidentlj' endeavouring to 
coax us to follow him ; ho looks at us with 
pathetic ciitrealy in his eloiiuent eyes. ‘AVhy 
won’t you believe me ? ’ he seems to ask. 

‘Uonie,’ she continues; ‘you know yon could 
not rest while there wa.s a j) 0 ssibility of a fellow- 
creature wanting your assistance. And 1 am 
cenain lauldie is not ih'coiviiig U.S.’ 

What i.s a poor hcn-juicked man to do ? I 
grumble and resist and yield ; as I have often 
grumbled and resisted aiul yielded before, and as I 
doubtless often shall ag.iin. 

‘ Laddie once found a man in the snow before, 
but lie was dead,’ Jessie saj^, as she hurries off 
to fill a flask with braiuly, and gpt ready some 
bliuikets for ns to take with us. In the meantime 
I rou.se the servants. They are all English, with 
the exception of Donald the gardener, and I can see 
that they are scollingly sceptical of Laddie’s saga¬ 
city, and inwardly disgusted at having to turn out 
of their warm beds and face the bitter winter’s 
night. 

‘Dinna trouble yersels,’ I hear old Donald" say. 
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' The mistresB is right eneugh. Auld Laddie is 
cleverer than mony a Christian, and will find 
something in the snaw this night’ 

‘Don’t sit up, Jessie,’ I say as we start; ‘we 
may he out half the night on this wild-goose 
chase.’ 

‘ Follow Laddie closely,’ is the only answer she 
makes. 

The dog springs forward with a joyous kirk, 
constantly looking back to see if we ore following. 
As we pass through the avenue gates and emerge on 
to the moor, the moon struggles for a moment 
through the driving clouds, and lights up with a 
sickly gleam the snow-clad country before us. 
‘ It’s like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay, 
sir,’ says John the coachman confidentially, ‘to 
think as we should find anybody on such a night 
as this ! Why, in some places the snow is more 
than a couple o’ feet thick, and it goes again’ 
reason to think that a dumb animal would have 
the sense to come home and fetch help.’ 

‘ Bide a wee, bide a wee,’ says old Donald. ‘ I 
dinna ken what. your English dugs can do ; but a 
collie, though it hasna been pleasing to Providence 
to give the creator the gift o’ speech, can do 
mony mair things than them that wad deride it.’ 

‘I ain’t a deridin’ of 'em,’ says John. * I only 
say as how if they be so very clever. I've never 
seen it.’ 

*Ye wull, though, ye wull,’ s.ay8 old Donald, 
as he hurries forward after Laddie, who has now 
settled down into a swinging trot, and is taking his 
way straight across the loneliest part of the bleak 
moor. The cold wind almost cuts us in two, and 
whirls the snow into our faces, nearly blinding 
us. My finger-tips are becoming numbed, ieicle.s 
hang from my moustache and beard, and my feet 
and legs are soaking wet, even through my shoot¬ 
ing-boots and stout leather leggings. 

■The moon has gone in again, .and the light from 
the lantern we carry is barely sufficient to shew us 
the inequalities in the height of the snow, by 
which we are guessing at our path. I begin to 
wish I had staid at home. ‘L’lwmme propose, 
maia la femme dispose,’ I sigh to myself; .and 
I begin to consider whether I may venture to 
give up the search (which I have underlakeu 
purely to satisfy my wife, for I am like John, 
and won’t believe in Laddie), when suddenly I 
hear a shout in front of me, and see Donald, who 
has all the time been keeping close to Laddie, 
drop on his knees and begin digging wildly in 
the snow with his hands. We all rush forward. 
Laddie has stopped at what appears to be the foot 
of a stunted treef and after scratching and whin¬ 
ing for a moment, sits down and watches, leaving 
the rest to us. What is it that appears when 
we have shovelled away the snow ? A dark 
object. Is it a bundle of rags ? Is it—or alas ! 
was it ,a human being 1 We raise it carefully and 
tenderly, and of the warm blankets 

with wh ;ch my wilVs forc;tl»ught has provided Us. 
‘Bring the lantern,’ I say li^skily; and John holds 


it over the prostrate form oL not as we might have 
expected, some stalwart shepherd of the hills, bnt 
over that of a poor shrivelled, wrinkled, ragged 
old woman. J try to pour a little brandy down 
the poor old throat, but the teeth are so firmly 
clenched that I cannot. 

‘ Best get her home as quickly os may be, sir; 
the mistress will know better what to do for her 
nor we do, if so be the poor creature is not past 
help,’ says John, turning instinctively, as we all do 
in sickness or trouble, to woman’s aid. 

So we improvise a sort of hammock of the 
blankets, and gently and tenderly the men pre¬ 
paid to carry their poor helpless burden over the 
snow. 

‘ I am afraid your mistress will be in bed,’ I say, 
as we begin to retrace our steps. 

‘Never fear, sir,’ says Donald with a triumphant 
glance at JoW ; ‘the mistress will be up and 
waitin’ for us. She kens Laddie didna bring us 
out in the snaw fur naething.’ 

‘ I ’ll never say nought about believing a dawg 
again,’ says John, gracefully striking his colours. 
‘You were right and 1 was wrong, and that’s all 
about it; but to think there should be such sense 
in a animal passes me/’ 

As we r(^<ach the avenue g.ate I despatch one of 
the men for the doctor, who fortunately • lives 
within a stonc’s-throw of us, and hurry on myself 
to itrepare niy wife for what is coming. She runs 
out into the hall to meet me. ‘ Well ? ’ she asks 
eagerly. 

‘ We have found a poor old woman,’ I say; ‘but 
T do not know whether she is alive or dead.’ 

Aly wife throws her arms round me and gives 
me a great Img. 

‘You will find dry things and a jug of hot 
toddy in your dressing-room, dear,’ she says ; and 
this is all the revenge she takes on me for my 
scepticism. The poor old woman is carried up¬ 
stairs and placed in a warm hath under my wife’s 
direction; and before the doctor arrives she has 
.shewn some faint symptoms of life; so my wife 
sends me word. Dr Bruce sLfvkes his head when 
he sees her. ‘ Poor old soul,’ he says ; ‘how came 
she out on the moor on such a fearful night ? 1 

doubt she has received a shock, which at her age 
she will not easily get over.’ 

They manage, however, to force a few spoonfuls 
of hot braudy-and-watcr down her throat; and 
presently a faint colour flickers on her cheek, and 
the poor old eyelids begin to tremble. My wife 
raises her head and makes her swallow some cordial 
which Dr Bruce has brought with him, and tlien 
lays her back among the soft w’arm pillows. ‘ I^ 
think she will rally now,’ says Dr Bruce, as her 
breathing becomes more audible and regular. 
‘Nourishment and warmth will do the rest; but 
she has received a shock from which, I fear, she 
will never recover;’ and so saying, he takes his 
leave. 

By-and-by I go up to the room and find ray wife 
watching alone by the aged sufferer. She looks 

-1 
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up at me with’tears in her eyes. ‘Poor old soul,' regiment was ordered to India, and begging her to 
she says; ‘ I am afraid she will not rally from the send him her blessing, as he had not enough 

cold and exMsure.’ , money to carry him to Liverpool to see her. The 

I go round to the other side of the bed and look aged mother, widowed and childless, save for 
down upon her. The aged face looks wan and this one remaining boy, felt that she must look on 
pinched, and the scanty gray looks which lie on his face once more before she died. She begged 
the pillow are still wet from tlie snow. She is a from a few ladies, whose kindness had kept her 
very little woman, at far as I can judge of her from the workhouse, sullioient mohey to carry her 
in her recumbent position, and I should think by train to Glasgow; and from thence she had- 
must have reached her allotted threescore years made her wa^', now on foot, now begging a lift in 
and ten. * Who can she be ? ’ I repeat wondoringlyi,. a passing cart or wagon, to within a few miles of 
‘She does not belong to any of the villages here-' J''ort-George, when she w»as caught in the snow- 
abonts, or we should know her face ; and I cannot storm ; and wandering from the rood, would have 
imagine what could bring a stranger to the moor perished in the snow—but for Liiddie. 
on such a night.’ My wife is in tears, and Mary is sobbing audibly 

As I speak a change passes over her face ; the as the little old woman concludes her simple and 
eyes unclose, and she looks inquiringly about her. touching story ; and I walk to the window and 
She tries to speak, but is evidently too weak. My look out for a moment, before I am able to ask her 
wife raises her, and gives her a spoonful of nourish- wh§t her son’s name is. As I tell her that we are 
ment, while she says soothingly: ‘ Don’t try to but a few miles from Fort-Georgj, and that I will 
speak. You are among friends; and when you send over for him, a smile of extreme content 
are better you shall tell us all about yourself. Lie illumines the withered face. ‘ His name is John 

still now and try to sleep.’ Salter,’ she says: ‘ he is a tall handsome lad ; they 

The gray head drops back wearily on the pillow; will know him by that.’ 
and soon we have the satisfaction of hearing by I hasten down-stairs and write a short note 
the regular respiration that our patient is asleep. to Colonel Freeman, whom I know intimately, 

‘Yon must come to bed now, Jessie,’ 1 say. ‘t informing him of the circumstances, and begging 
sl-all ring for Mary, and she can sit up for the that he w-ill allow John Salter to_ come over at 
remainder of the night.’ But my wife, w'ho is a once; and I despatch ray groom in the dogcart, 
tender-hearted soul and a horn nurse, will not that he may bring liim hack without loss of time, 
desert her post; so I leave her watching, and retire As I return to the house after seeing him start, I 
to my solitary chamber. meet Dr Bruce leaving the house. 

Wiicn we meet in the moniing I find that the ‘ Poor old soul,’ he says ; ‘ her troubles are nearly 
little old wuiuau has spoken a few words, and over; she is sinking fast. I almost doubt whether 
seems stronger. ‘ Come in with me now,’ says my she will live till her son comes.’ 
wife, ‘ and let us try to find out who she is.’ We ‘ How she could have accomplished such a 
find her propped into a reclining posture with journey at her age, I caunot understand,’ 1 

pillows, anil Mary hc.'iidc her feeding her. observe. 

‘How ate you now i’ asks Jessie, bending over ‘ Nothing is impossible to a mother,’ answers Dr 
her. Bruce ; ‘ hut it has killed her.’ 

‘Better, niacli better; thank 3 -ou, good lady,’ I go in; but I iiud 1 cannot settle to mj' usual 
she saj's in a voice which trembles from age as occupations. My thoughts are with the aged 
well as weakness. ‘And very grateful to you lor heroine who is dying up-stairs, and presently I 

your goodness.’ yield to the fascination which draws me back to 

I hear at once by the accent that she is English, her presence. 

‘Are you strong enough to tell me how you got As Dr Bruce says, she is sinking fast. She lies 
lost on the moor, and where you came from, and back on the pillows, her checks as ashy gray as her 
where yon were going?’ continues my wife. hair. Shc clasps my wile’s liand in hers, but her 

‘ Ah ! I was going to my lad, my xioor lad, and eyes are wide open, and have an eager expectant 
now 1 doubt I shall never see him more,’ says the look in them. _ 

poor soul, with a long sigh of w-eariuess. ‘ At what time may w-e expect them ?’ whispers 

‘ Where is your lad, and how far have you niy wife to me. 
come V ‘Not before four,’ 1 answer in the same tone. 

‘ My lad is a soldier at Fort-George ; and I have * He will he too late, 1 fear,’ she says ; ‘ she is 
come all the way from Idverpool to see him, and getting rapidly weaker.’ 

giye him his old mother’s blessing before lie goes But love is stronger than death, and she will not 
to the Indies.’ And then, brokenly, with long go until lier sou comes. All through the winter’s 
pauses of weariness and weakness, the little old daj’’, she lies dying, obediently taking what 
woman tells us her pitiful story. nourishment is given to lier, but never speaking 

Her lad, she tells ns, is her only remaining child, except to say : ‘ My lad, my lad ! God is good; He 
She had six, and this, the youngest, is the only one will not let me die until he co]tae|.’ 
who did not die of want during the Lancashire And at last _ I hear the dogcart^ I lay my 
cotton famine. lie grew np a fine likely hoy, finger on my lip and toll Maw to go and bring 
the comfort and pride of his mother’s heart, and John Salter up very quietly. ut my caution is 
the stay of her declining years. But a‘strike’ needless ; the mother has heard the sound, and with 
threw him out of work, and unable to endure the a last ell'ort of her remaining strength, she rakes 
privation and misery, in a lit of desperation he herself and stretches out her arms. ‘ My lad, my 
‘listed.’ His regiment was quartered at Fort- lad!’ she gasps, as with a great sob, he springs 
George, and he wrote regularly to liis mother, his forward, and mother and son are clasped in each 
letters getting more cheerful and hopeful every otheFs arms once more. For a moment they 
day ; until suddenly he wrote to say that his remain so. Then tlie little old woman sinks hack 
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on my wife’s shoulder, and her spirit is looking 
down from Heaven on the lad she loved so dearly 
on earth. 

She lies in our little churchyard under a spread¬ 
ing yew-tree, and on the stone which marks her 
resting-place arq inscribed the words, ‘ Faith fill 
unto Death.’ Oiir Laddie has gained far-apre/vd 
renown for his good works ; and as I sit iluishii^ 
this short record of a tale of whicli he is the hero, 
he lies at my feet, our ever watchful, faithful 
companion and friend. 


THE BEITISn ANOLER ON THE 
CONTINENT. 

It is a curious delusion, especially among writers 
of guide-books, that when an English inaii crosses 
the Channel and takes up his abode as a traveller 
in a strange country, he thereupon necessarily 
ceases to care for th.at truly English paidime, 
angling. The sportsman is expected to become a 
connoisseur of architecture, to delight in nothing 
but sweet or majestic landscapes, or to feel un¬ 
wonted pleasurein a continual seric.s of mountain 
walks. That some such delusion must exist is 
shewn by the persistent manner in which hundreds 
of persons who at home .arc .ardent fisli<‘rinen, 
and who would gladly take a holiday in Hamp¬ 
shire or seek some Scottish river, jiass by the 
excellent streams and lakes which abound tliimigh- 
out the continent. The angler, with a martyr-Uko 
resignation, thinks only with a sigh of the trout 
feeding beneath the old gray willow-tree nt home, 
but never .attempts to try that skill in foreign 
waters which practice from boyliooj has often i 
rendered almost perl'ect. ft is .singular indeed lioAV \ 
fishing is neglected on the continent liy those Avlio j 
would find it a renewed pleasure ; for in what- ! 
ever land it may be ])ur»ued, no aniiisement is ; 
more refreshing to the brain-Avorker, with its varia- | 
tion of gentle or strong exercise, and its pleasant I 
alternations of monotony and excitement. 1 

A combination of fishing and travelling has the j 
important advantage of re-iidcring the traveller quite 
independent of that bugbear of .all touri.-ts, bad j 
Aveather. In after-days he can call to mind bow 
he has often seen the regular routine traveller 
pacing the salon, of his liotel Avhen the mists Avere 
rolling along the mountain-side and the passer-by 
in the valley Avas drenched with rain, Avhilst he 
AA’as setting Ibrtli for a day among the grayling in 
some rushing Tyrolese stream, or pondering upon 
those charming and descriptive lines of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s; and he Avill feel, Ave should hope, that not 
the least jilcasufdkle days Avhicli the travelling 
angler meets with, have been those when the trout 
lay satcly sunning themselves in the clear Avatcr : 

'riu! peaks are shelved and terraced round; 

LarthAvard ap|icar in mingled groAVth 
The mnlberry and maize ; above 

The trellised vine extends tf) both 
The leafy shade they loA'C; 

^ TiO<>ks out the Avhile-walled cottage here; 

The lonely chajiel rises near: 


For down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bending beach; 

While ohestnut green and olive gray 
Chequer the steep and winding way. 

Tlie number of those who ever cast a thought 
to the obtaining of their favourite amusement 
Avlieii they have left Dover behind them, is singu¬ 
larly small, or who seek to vajry the regular 
tourist’s round by a day or two by the side of some 
little stream Avhore the iiihabilants look upon a 
lisliing-rod as quite an unusual phenomenon. And 
yet many a man who, as he drives along a Tyrolese 
valley or passes a sombre lake shaded by pine- 
trees, must involuntarily recall pleasant days spent 
by some Highland stream. The riA'cr ripples hy 
the roadside, the trout are ‘ on the feed; ’ but Hies 
and fishing-rod arc safe at home, and the alpen¬ 
stock alone is at hand } 

But if angling is a fascinating pastime to 
numbers of thoughtful minds among the familiar 
scenes of an Eiiglisli landscape, becomes even 
more attractive, at .anyrate for *a time, when 
practised amid the scenery of a country new to the 
beholder. The angler finds many features in the 
landscajie, cliarmiug perhaps in their minuteness, 
Avliich the through-going traveller, Avlio rushes 
(piickly fiom jdace to place, can never enjoy. Nor 
are the opj)ovlunitie.s of mixing Avilli the various 
country-folks to be liglitl3' prized ; for the increas¬ 
ing number of large hottds, the numerous railways, 
and iinjirovud systems of traA'clling, not to speak 
of the numbers of actual travellers, render a 
leisurely acfiuaintanoc with the natives more and 
more diflicult. And it must always be a pleasure 
to look liack to the quaint, honest, and kimlly 
folk Avitli Avhom the traveller Avould never have 
e.onie in contact Lad lie left his rod and tackle at 
home. 

We can remember a professional fisherman 
Avliose acquaintance Ave maile one afternoon in 
a distant liamhtt on an Alpine jiass, from Avliich 
the mighty mass of the Ortlcr Sjiilze could be 
seen gloAving umler the beams of the setting 
sun. The sporting instincts of this man wore 
small, and like most foreigners, he looked upon 
fish solely as an article of food or merchandise. 
J’lit how ready Avas be, to explain every little 
detail that Ave impiii'ed about; Iioav genuinely 
pleased by the iireseiit of a foAV English flies ; 
and liOAV gratified to be asked fora brace of his oAvn 
singular specimens of the fly-maker’s art. Nor can 
the quaint stout landlord in the Black Forest be 
forgotten, avIio took such an ai-dcnt pleasure in 
telling of the manifold advantages of large hooks 
and a powerful line in order to haul the pike 
into the boat with as little of what an English 
angler Avould term ‘play’ as possible. 

'Thu fisherman intent on angling for angling’s 
sake only, can obtain excellent sport with trout or 
grayling in the A'alleya of the Salzkammcigut or 
in the Bavarian Highlands. Or among the orchards 
of Normandy when they arc in their spring-tide 
bloom. No reasonable angler indeed can wish 
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for tetter. But he who, besides being a lover 
of the gentle art, has a soul for scenery and a 
relish for the vicissitudes of travel, has advantages 
indeed. When tired of wielding his rod he turns 
to enjoy natural beauty under every mood—in 
its wildest or its most tranquil aspects. And 
he is ready, like De Quincey, to fraternise with 
and to observe every kind of man. He will, 
moreover, be one who, if works of art fall in 
his vfay, can find in reiterated views reiterated 
enjoyment. For if you lind him in Normandy 
in quiet Evreux, fishing for tlie well-fed trout in 
the gently flowing, poplar-lined Iton, he will be 
paying frequent visits to the Gothic cathedral 
with a pleasure which increases every_ tiine he 
leaves the Hotel du Cerf. When he is in the 
Black Forest, he knows that unless ho jiuts him¬ 
self en rapport with the simple husbandmen 
and industrious clockmakers of the Schwarzwald 
he cannot thoroughly enjoy himself; and as he 
■walks througli the meadows after a day on the 
.Schluch See, he will feel tliat his landlord is his 
friend. Indeed, this kindly feeling which grows uj) 
between the travelling iislierman and those whom 
he meets, is one of Iho pleasantest features of this 
mode of holiday-making. 

One of the great draw backs to modem travel is 
the fact that only a few common features in the 
mere outward lives of the people, arc observeil; 
and even of their habits but few can really be 
properly gleaned by the passing traveller. The 
self-inflicted melancholy and unfortunate reserve 
of most English travellers is also a strong barrier 
against familiar intercourse with foreigners. John 
Bull has not yet acquired the secret of enjoyable 
outing, and gets but a poor return for bis money. 
Certainly modem travellers would do well to 
notice how Dorothy AVordsworth, for instance, and 
her brother the poet associated with those among 
whom they travelled ; how Dr Johnson W(juld 
converse as readily with a gillie as he would argue 
with a Presbyterian minister; how Christopher 
North made the most of—Streams. 

To enjoy to the full a travelling and angling 
tour, some familiarity with or some power of 
conversing in foreign languages—French, German, 
or Italian, all three if possible—is important. 
Of course, if you arc staying at a ])luce. like 
St Moritz in the Engadine, where you tind there 
is trout-fishing, and where English is spoken 
at all the hotels, you have little, need for any 
language e-xcejit your native tongue ; though even 
then you are debarred from Jill convensalioii 
with the peasants or the fishermen. But it 
will also be found that the best angling, Ibe 
most picturesque sceuc.s, and the most economical 
inns, arc in by-ways away from the main travel¬ 
ling lines; and that the best fishing stations arc 
. frequently by the side of some little frequented 
river, or on the banks of some solitary lake. 

The choice of a comiKUiion is one of the most 
difficult matters, when you are projecting a fish¬ 
ing tonr. Many an ardent angler is not satisfied 
uiuess he is continually throwing his fly or trolling 
his minnow; but as we have already hinted, the 
genuine travelling angler must have a mind 
capable of enjoying other things besides fishing. 
He mast also be prepared for disappointments; 
for it is a dilfereut thing to go wandering along 
the course of say the Salzach or the Inn, to 


stationing yourself at places such as Glendolough, 
or Loch Tay, or Loch Leven, where you hai^e 
only to pay your money and catch or try to catch 
your fish. Again of two friends, if one possesses 
the instincts and aspirations of the mountaineer 
only, and the other those of the fisherman only, it 
is unlikely that the tour will be a success. 

No two persons suit each other better for a 
foreign piscatorial lour than an artist and an 
angler; for both lind materials for their skill 
AVhere David Cox could find materials for his 
pencil such as we see in the grand picture of the 
‘ Salmon Trap,’ the follower of Izaak Walton will 
a.ssuredly not be without hope in the exercise of 
his delicate craft. Nor are ladies, if with proper 
tastes, unsuitable companions for the angling tra¬ 
veller. Even if they do not actually possess in 
common some taste such as painting, yet still 
sketching and fishing, or fishing and walking, or 
simply fishing and quiet travelling, can well be 
combined, provided each possesses a fair share of 
that cardinal virtue of all travellers —forbearance. 
Thus, with a moderate capability of walking, we 
see nothing to prevent a brother and a sister, or a 
husband and a wife, from pleasantly eujoying a 
tour that shall inclmlo angling. 

None of the usual guide-books give any infor¬ 
mation u])on the subject of continental fishing; and 
therefore it must be found out in the first instance 
whether some village or valley is a likely centre for 
the angler; and often it proves that some half-way 
jfosting inn is the very best station for his purpose. 
But if some amount of walking is undertaken, 
and the angler bo of an inquiring disposition, 
there is no fear of overlooking any stream or lake 
by the wayside. 

There i.s yet another pleasing attraction for 
the traveller irho angle.s as he goes. This may be 
termed the natural hi.story aUraction ; for not only 
arc fresh varieties of fisli made famiJiar to the 
angler to whom the trout, or grayling, or pike of 
his home serve as the personification of all fresh¬ 
water fish, but even new varieties of these fish 
are observed under entirely new conditions ; and 
no fi.sherman of any intelligence who hajipens 
t(» spend a few days among the lakes of the 
Eastern Alps, will fail to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of that excellent fish, the coregonus. In 
speaking of this fish, Mr Franci.s Francis, a well- 
known writer on angling subjects, tells us that 
‘where varieties caused by water and locaUty 
arc as plentiful as the lakes, where the distinc¬ 
tive difierenccs between the fish themselves are 
but small, and where names are legion, the 
confinsioii is so great, that nothing but the- 
utmost patience and perseverance, combined with 
large oiiportunities and the staunchest assistance, 
can ever hope to settle such moot-points as 
these questions of tlie identity of some fish with 
others. The coregoni are therefore as yet very 
much unexjJored an<l debatahM ground with natu¬ 
ralists.’ Wc may add that iutnlligent and trust- 
wortliy observations by anglers are at all times of 
value, and that in addition to its many other 
charms, a fishing tour may fairly be said to be 
a directly iustruijtivc and intellectual pleasure, 
each successive fact that is stored up in tho 
memory opening out yet another to the search¬ 
ing mind, and servdug to prevent a captivating 
amusement from degenerating into a mere, pot¬ 
hunting pursuit. 
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In the more mountainous districts, it is remark- 
' able how many curious and characteristic legends 
may be found connected with different lakes. In 
the Tyrol especially, which is the beau-ideal of the 
angling traveller’s holiday-ground, innumerable 
legends are to be found connected with every dark 
mountain lake or tarn. There is, for instance, a 
lake well known to many Swiss travellers who 
leave the usual route of tourists up or down the 
Lake of Lucerne, and re-st for a while in the village 
of Seelisberg, situated above the spot whore the 
confederates are supposed to have taken the oath 
which was the foundation of the Swiss Republic. 
Above this ^ain, sheltered by the dark preci¬ 
pices of the Nicderbauen, is the Seclisberger See, 
of which there is a legend that in it dwells a 
monster known as the Elbst. This beast can, 
Proteus-like, change its form, and the unconfiding 
swimmer reUing, as he suppo-ses, on the floating 
trunk of a fallen pine, is engulfed for ever in the 
waters of the lake. Thus, if one is not inattentive 
to the stories of the mountaineer, the angler may 
store his niiiid with much of the picture.sixue and 
I characteristic folk-lore of the Ali)s. 

I Not a little of the charm of a fishing-tour arises, 

I or ought to arise, from its leisurely character. 
But, as we have already hinted, the feverish 
anxiety to hurry from place to place which scorns 
to characterise the fashiuti of travelling nowadays, 
precludes the traveller from enjoying any one 
place thoroughly. ‘If,’ he saj-s to himself, ‘I 
could shoot or fish it might he ditiVrent.’ There¬ 
fore it is that w’e would point to what wc might 
almost term a new continental amusement, whereby 
the tnivcdler may combine the recreation of good 
•old Isaak Walton with the harder toil of the 
^ mountaineer, or the more sober pleasures of the 
botanist and the arti.'<t, to the increase of the 
enjoyment to be derived from each one of the.se 
pastimes. 

It would be out of place hero to enter into 
details concerning the equipment.of the travelling 
iishermau All we would now point out is 
that tho.se flies which are useful in a Scotch or 
Welsh stream or on an Iri^h lake, are, as a rule, 
equally serviceable in a Swiss river or a Tyrolese 
lake. And the only important fact to bear in 
mind is, that the supply of flies should he toler¬ 
ably large, though not nccc.s.sarily very varied in 
kind, for tlie art of fly-making is not well known 
on the continent. 

To point out localities for the fisherman w'ould 
necessitate a geographical ramble over Europe ; 
moreover, as it is the object of tliis paper to shew 
that fishing can be combined with most of the 
ordinary amusements of the general traveller, no 
special district need be .sought for. It is sulli- 
cient here to mention the rivers of Normandy 
-md Brittany, of the Vosges and the Ardennes 
for spring fishing^ and the waters of Wnrtem- 
l>erg, Bavaria, aud^eAfustria for sport later in the 
year. In th^ mountain district, for example, 
popularly called the Tyrol, the rivers are full of 
grayling, bo that the autumn, far from being a 
blank time for the angler, will, even after the trout 
are becoming somewhat out of season, afford him 
exccUenl sport. And in the Tyrol especially are 
the inhaiutants simple and hospitable in the ex¬ 
treme ; the scenery of their country is charac¬ 
terised by extremes of wildness and softness, such, 
for instance, as the bleak gi’amlcur of the distant 


end of the Konigs See, and the softer beauties of 
the valley of the Aim. Though llie ramifications 
of travel are everywhere spreading, it is never 
likely that in the lifetime of the present genera¬ 
tion at least, the travelling angler, whose ways 
lie out of the beaten track, will be disturbed by 
any except a few kindred spirits. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONa 

CHAITER XXX.—^MRS TRAPFORD’S HAPPINESS. 

AiTnonoH tlie precise date for our wedding-day 
was not as yet decided upon, it was tacitly under¬ 
stood tbiit the orthodox preparations were being 
carried on for it so far as depended upon milliners 
and dressinakcr-s. T did not think it necessary to 
c-xplain to Mrs Tipper and Lilian that tlie 
little ( had to spend for the purpose was already 
spent. .Vnd indeed I, considered that I had a 
quite .sulILcieiil wardrobe for a portionless bride, 
without trespassing upon their generosity, which 
I knew would be brought into play by the slightest 
liint of a want on my part. 

We made the most of the departing summer 
days; Lilian and I sufficiently occupied to satisfy 
our consciences and add a piquancy to idleness. 
After our morning namblcs, visits to the cottages, 
and an early dinner, wc betook ourselves to the 
woods, where i’hilip read to us whilst Lilian and I 
workeiL And sometimes we went farther afield, 
devoting the day to exploring the adjacent country, 
jficnicing in the mo.sl lovely spots, and filling our 
••iketch-book'A In the evenings there was music 
and the frequent visits of Robert, with delightful 
conversation, in which wo all aired our pet theories 
without any jar in the concord—a quartet in which 
each played a different part to make a harmonious 
whole. 

Nevertheless our summer sky was not entirely 
free from cloinls. Mr Wyatt—whose attentions to 
Lilian had latterly been most marked—could not 
be made to understand that there was no hope for 
liim; whilst Lilian could not be made to believe 
that her aunt and I were correct in our surmise 
respecting the cause of his so frequently finding 
his way in the direction of the cottage. But there 
came a day when he found courage to chaUenge 
fortune and make liis hopes known to her. He had 
joined us in one of our ramble.s, and I suppose she 
felt a little hesitation about separating FhUip and 
me, as well as the natural dread which a delicately 
minded girl feels of appearing to suppose that love- 
making must necessarily follow being alone with 
a gentleman fur a few minutes, and so gave Mr 
Wyatt the opportunity he had been seeking. 

Wo lost sight of them for a short time, and I 
gave Philip a hint of what I suspected to be the 
cause of Mr Wyatt detaining Lilian. 

‘Love her!’ he ejaculated, stopping short and 
staring at me in the greatest astonishment. ‘ But 
she does not return it—impossible! She is surely 
not going to throw herself away like that 1’ 

‘ I do not tlvink tfcre would be any throwing 
away in the case^ Philip. Mr Wyatt is a good 
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man, and a gentleman. The real difficulty is thsd 
Lilian does not care for him in any other way than 
as a friend, and she never will’ At which Philip 
hastened to make the amende. 

‘I ought not to have spoken in that way, Mary- 
Of course he is a good fellow—for any one else’s 
husband.’ 

I could not help smilingly agreeing to that. It 
was ever so much more agreeable to think of Mr 
Wyatt as the husband of any other than Lilian. 
When she presently returned alone, looking very 
grave and regretful, walking silently home with us, 
we knew that Mr Wyatt had been .mswered. For¬ 
tunately his was a nature not difficult to be con¬ 
soled; and it so happened that he had a pretty 
cousin eager to console him. In a very short time, 
Lilian had the relief and pleasure of knowing that 
she had done him no permanent harm. 

One piece of good fortuixt came to us, which I 
had been almost afraid to hope for. The house 
BO beautifully sitnateil, wdiicli I liad so long coveted 
for our future home, and which w.as aptly named 
Hill Side, was to be sold. We found that the in¬ 
terior arrangements were all that could be desired. 
In an unpretending way it was the perfection of 
a house—one we both would choose before all 
others. Though not numerous, the rooms were 
mostly large for the size of the house ; whilst, as 
Lilian laughingly said, my pet aversion to square 
rooms had been duly considered hy the builder. 
A long drawing-room opening to a vcraiida’d 
terrace, and commanding one of ilie finest views 
in Kent, with dining-room fuciiig in the same 
direction, and a delightful little morning-room, 
and library and study at the side ; the latter 
possessing a special little view of its own ilown 
what was artistically nuule to api)ear a steep 
declivity, its sides clothed with bushes and hanging 
plants, and boasting a pretty running brook. You 
bad only to make-believe a little to fancy yourself 
living in some wild mountainous region, when 
looking from the oriel window of this charming 
little room. 

Philip was quite as enthusiastic and inclined to 
ignore disadvantages .as were Lilian and I. Climb¬ 
ing the hiU ! Who minded climbing to reach 
such a nest as that! Stables for the niodest little 
turn-out we should keep could he had in the village 
at the foot of the hill; and iis to the distance from 
the railway station, shops, &c., we grandly pooh- 
poohed all that as unimportant to two people who 
cored for fashion and change as little as we two 
meant to do. Food was to be got; and that was 
enough, depending for our supply of books, &c. 
as we should from London. The best of it was 
that these little drawbacks told in our favour in 
the purchase; being considered by most people 
as great disadvantages, which lowered the value of 
the property. Consequently Phili]i was able to 
gratify our taste at much less cost than he at first 
anticipated. 

He at once set about the necessary negotiations 
for completing the purchitse, planning all kinds 
of improvements and alterations, Lilian and 1 
being in constant request in the consultations. 

Meantime, Mr and Mrs Trafford had returned 


from their wedding-tour, and we were telling each 
other that we meant to pay the expected neit of 
congratulation. But wo contented ourselves as 
long as possible with meaning to pay it, being in 
no haste to make our appearance at Foirview again. 
There could never be anything stronger than polite¬ 
ness between either Hill Side or the cottage, and 
Fairviow; and we did not wish to pretend that 
there could. But either the bride became im¬ 
patient to assure us of her happiness, or she was 
curious to find out for herself whether the rumour, 
which had reached her resjiectiug the intentions 
of the gentleman who visited so regularly at the 
cottage, was trac ; for she waived ceremony at last, 
and came to visit us—she and ‘ Caroline.’ 


riiilip and Lilian and I were in consultation 
about the furniture for Hill Side, which wc wanted 
to be artistic and at the same time befitting a 
cheerful country borne. The only room w© were 
inclined to be really extravagant about was the 
library; and that, I was chiefly answerable for. 
Philip gravely opined that I must mean to spend 
a great deal of my lime there, and I .os gravely 
allowed that 1 did. Lilian and 1 were to he the 
only ladies admitted there. I reminded him 
that he did not yet know Mrs Trad'ord and Mia 
Chichester, and that therefore he had better not" 
make his rules too stringent 

We were in the midst of an animated discussion 
upon the respective merits of light and dark oak, 
when Philip drew our attention to what he termed 
an extraordinary collection of finery coming down 
the lane. 

It was Mrs Trafford, her long train sweeping the 
dust into clouds behiud licr, accompanied by Mrs 
Chichester. It would be vain to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion of her appearance, laden a.s she was with every 
conceivable folly wbicb French and English mo- 
ilUtes could invent. Perhaps Pliilip’s comment— 

' Too much of everything, from the lady herself to 
her feathers and furbelows’—best expres.sed the 
impression her appearance gave. I saw his eyes 
turn fur rcfre.shnicnt upon Lilian’s simple holland 
dress and the delicate colouring and outliuo of her 
face. She always looked her best in contrast with 
M.ariau ; the soft rose of her cheeks, the deep 
tender blue eyes, and the iialc gold hair, in eloquent 
protest against the other’s vivid black and white 
and red. 

Mrs Trafford (how glad 1 was to bo able to 
discontinue calling her Jliss Farrar) had no mie- 
giviiigs. Misgivings! Was not everything she 
had on in the latest extreme of fashion? She 
evidently considered that it was for us to liave 
misgivings; though she generously tried to make 
matters pleasant and set us at our ease by giving 
us a description of Paris and details of fashionable 
life there. We had no idea what Paris life was 
like; no one could without having been there; it 
was too absolutely delightful, quite loo awfully 
charming. She positively coijU not exist without 
going every year to the cneniOTting place ; and so 
forth, and so forth ; all in superlatives. 

She made a great point too of telling us how 
very much ‘Dear Arthur’ had enjoyed the ike 
there. ‘ He really was quite too enraptured, and 
said he had never known what enjoyment was 
till he had seen Paris.’ 

Mrs Chichester put in a word to the effect that 
her brother had frequently visited Paris ; and the 
life there was not new to him. But Marian 
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reiniiuletl her that he had not before visited it with 
I her, which made all the difference. 

With lowered eyes, Mrs Chichester softly re¬ 
marked that it doubtlessly did make a difference. 

Of course it did—all the difference! ‘ And ’— 
turning pleasantly to Lilian once again—‘I have 
brought over a French maid with me : one really 
cannot expect to look comimj fo without, don’t you 
know, in these days.’ 

I tranquilly supposed that they could not; never 
aoain would Marian receive a home-thrust from me; 
thougli there could not be friendship, there wouhl 
be no more war between us. I did not even 
allude to the Pratts. 

‘You must all come to Fairview to dinner; 
aunty and all, vng fmn-y you know ; you really 
must.’ And turning to Philip, she giuciorisly 
expressed .a ho^>e that Mr Dallas also would do her 
the honour. 

Mr Dallas gravely replied that he was enliredy 
in our hands and ready to do our bidumg. At 
which she laughingly advised me not to take all 
that for gospel. ‘ You can’t exjject it always to go 
on like that, you know, Miss Haddon ; tliough 1 
am sure T have no reason to complain. No one 
could he more thought of than 1 am. You 
would say that if you could have seen how 
patiently Arthur waited for me at the shoj)s - hours 
and hours, I asssure you. 'riic very worst he did 
was to give a little sigh sometimes, and no (me 
could be offended at that, knowing bow some of 
the husbands go on.—Waiting about in the shops 
really is a test of a husband's good-jialure, Mr 
Dallas.’ 

Philip meekly supposed that it really was. 

‘Is it true tlmt Mr Dallas lias beeome the jiur- 
chaser of the little iilace—Hill Side isn’t it called ? 
—which you can see from some part of the. Fair- 
view grounds, Miss Iladclon ?’ 

‘Ye.s,’ I rejilied ; Philip had boiiglit it. 

‘ It looks a charming little place. But is it large, 
enough ?’ 

I said that Mr Dallas thought it large enough 
for his means; at which she was amiably an.vious 
to jioint out tile disadvantages of liaviiig a large 
place and the advaiitage.s of having a small one. 

‘ A small house is so—eosy—you know, and so 
—warm in the winter, ami all that. 1 sometimes 
almost wish I lived in a small u-ay myself; 1 
really do. No one, would believe the expense it 
is to keep up a large place like Fairview; they 
rc.ally W'ouldn’t. And then the trouble of having 
a large staff of servants ! You have no idea what 
lueii-servants are in a house ■ so extiuvagant and 
expensive and lazy; it’s quite too dreadful, my 
dear!’ 

‘Ileally, aunt’—turning to the dear little lady 
placidly eyeing her—‘ you arc the best off after all, 
if you could only believe it.’ 

‘ 1 do believe it, Mrs Tratford.’ 

But that was mqcit.than Marian could under¬ 
stand. ‘ It ’a very ^yod of you to say so, I am sure, 
aunt; but perhaps, after all, it does seem like old 
tinies to you.’ 

Mrs Chicliester flushed up now and then, a little 
out of hnroour, 1 fancied, at seeing herself thus 
travestied. Uut she said very little ; indeed during 
whole vi.sit she seemed to be absorbed in one 
idea, so lost in astonislnnent at my good fortune 
.as to be ipiite unlike her usual self. She was 
even Impolitic enough to g'lve some expression to 


her astonishment in a little aside to Lilian, who 
was quite indignant at the implied ill compliment 
to me. 

‘You must say you will come and dine with ns,’ 
repeated Marian, when she at length rose to take 
her departure. ‘You positively must! Arthur 
will never forgive me if I don’t make you promise. 
—What day have we disengaged next week, 
Caroline ? ’ 

Caroline could not or would not recollect what 
day they hail disengaged ; a little angry probably 
at a smile which 1 could not suppress; and was 
eliidilcu by her sistcr-iii-law accordingly. 

‘ But you ought to make a point of remembering 
such lliiiigs, you know ; and I must beg that you 
will do so in future,’ said Mrs Trafford, with a 
tone and look which seemed to shew that Mrs 
Chichester’s office was no sinecure. I think she 
was heartily glad when the visit was over. 

‘You must come up and see the things ! bought 
in Paris,’ whispered Mrs Trafford good-naturedly 
in a little aside to me. ‘It will give you an idea 
of what is worn. Ask for Cedeste, if 1 do not 
liiqipeu to be in the way, and I will tell her she 
is to shew you beforehand ; for she knows how 
]iarticular I am. She will jiut you up to all sorts 
of things if you make friends with her. You can’t 
conceive how much those French maids know 
about iiiqiroving the figure and complexion and 
all that; though of course I do not need anything 
of the kind.’ 

I murmured something about being obliged ; not 
to seem ungrateful for wliat was evidently meant 
to be a kiutlncss. 

‘ Oh, you are ((uile welcome.’ Then lowering her 
voice again : ‘ He is a dear ! Uowlong have you 
been engaged ? ’ 

‘ Nearly ten years.’ 

‘ 'Ten years !’ 

‘ Mr iJallas h.-us been abroad some years, and has 
only just returned,’ I said, seeing no necessity for 
making a mystery about it. 

‘ And kept true to you all that tiitie ! He must 
be good! Ho handsome too—so very handsome. 
All the heroes in the books are big, and have 
broad slionlders noie;’ sentimentally. ‘ His beard 
just the right colour too ! How you must dote 
upon him, and how jealous you must be ! Between 
ourselves, I <',ould hardly bear Arthur to be out of 
my sight before we were married. It’s different 
now, of course ; if he does not behave well, I can 
stop his allowance, you know. That would be 
only fair.’ 

'This seemed to eon firm tlie rumour which had 
reached us to the cfl'cct that when it came to bo a 
question of settlements, Marian bad proved to be 
sufficiently a woman of business to keep the power 
in her own hands, notwithstanding the angry 
remonstrances of her lover and his sister. Per¬ 
haps also it was true, as it was said to be, that bo 
would have drawn back at the lust moment, but 
for shame. 

I made some indefinite reply about putting off 
the time fur being jealous as long as possible. 

‘ "Well, I can only say that it is a good thing I 
did not see him before I saw Arthur, or else you 
might have had cause enough to be jealous! But 
you needn’t be afraid now. I am not one of that 
sort!' 

And with that parting assurance, Mrs Trafford 
went her way, talking loudly over her shoulder os 
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Bho valked down the lano, to ‘ Caroline/ who fol¬ 
lowed in her wake, about the inconvenience of not 
being able to get into ‘ my carriage’ at the gate. 

We did not laugh over the bride’s grandeur as 
we might have done had she been any one else ; 
the remembrance of all that she had deprived 
Lilian of was too fresh upon us for that. And 
Lilian herself was in Marian’s society reminded 
more vividly of the wrong which had been done to 
her mother. 

‘You were quite right, Mary,’ said Philip to mo 
when we were alone—alluding to the bridegroom. 
‘The poor wretch is punished enough! It’s an 
awful punishment! Jiy-the-byo, what was she 
wldspering to you about all that time V 

‘ Offering me a view of the latest Paris fashions ; 
and admiring you, ungrateful ni.an that you are I ’ 
I smilingly replied ‘She thinks 1 must be ter¬ 
ribly jealous.’ 

‘Jealous ;’ reddening. ‘ What did she mean?’ 

‘I suppose she thinks she would be jealous in 
my place,’ I siiid, a little .siirpri.sed at liis manner. 

‘In—your place. I do not understand/ he 
returned, as it seemed to me now, even angrily. 

1 laid my hand upon his arm. ‘ Of course 1 
only repeated it becaaso of its absurdity, Philip. 
Jietween you and me, it would bo “ Away at once 
with cither love or jealousy.”’ 

lie took my hand in his, lifted it to his lips, .and 
then turned away without a woril. Well, I did 
not object to such silent leave-takings ; they were 
eloquent enough for me. But I must not jest 
again in that way, T told myself, ius I slowly 
returned to the cottage again. I’hilip evidently 
did not like it. Oddly enough, the tinst thing 
Lilian said, when 1 met lier at the gate, whi're she 
was waiting for me, was upon the .same topic. iSlie 
had, it appeared, heard the one ominous word in 
Marian’s whispered talk to me. 

‘ What wiis Mrs Tralford saying to 3 'oii about 
jealousy, Mary '!' she asked, iii a low tone and 
with averted ej'es, tritling as she spoke with my 
watch-chain. 

Did she fancy that Marian w.as still inclined to 
be jealous of her ? 1 wondered. 

‘ Only some non8en.se ahout my being jealous of 
Philip, dearie,’ I lightly replied. 

‘Jealous 1—jealous of—Philip? What did she 
mean ? ’ she ejaculated, using the words lie had 
used with the same manner and even more anger. 

‘ She seems to consiiler it is only natural that I 
should be jealous of him, since she tells me that 
his heard is the fashionable cidour for heroes thi.s 
sea.soti; but she was good enough to assure mu 
that I need not be afraid of her now ; although 
things might have been different if she had seen 
him some time ago. So I feel quite safe.’ 

‘ 0 Marj', are j'ou sure, are you sui-e ? ’—with a 
httlc hysterical laugh. 

‘ Am I sure, Liliau 1 Do you too require an 
assurance that I am not likely to become jealous 
of Mrs Tralford 1 You are almost as bad as Philip, 
and that is saying a great deal. Why, Lilian, 
what is the matter ? ’ 

She was laughing and crying together, with her 
arms about me, as different from lier usual self as 
it was possible to be. 

‘It’s the—the heat, I think,’ she murmured. 

‘ Do not notice me. I am stupid to-night, Mary.’ 

‘ She has deceived herself; her love for Arthur 
Tratford is not yet dead ; and she is suffering the 


shame which is natural to one of her nature at the 
discovery,’ I thought. Inexpressibly pained, I 
silently drew her hand under my arm and led her 
into the cottage. 

LAMPREYS. 

Almost every schoolboy knows that King Henry I. 
died from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a 
‘food,’ says Hume, ‘which always agreed better 
witli his palate than his constitution ;' and yet, 
comparatively speaking, how few persons are 
familiar with the form, habits, and uses of the 
lampiny itsmf. It is usually defined as an ‘eel¬ 
like. fish/ and so far the definition is a correct one, 
seeing that an ordinary observer would conclude 
that the lam])rcy and the eel are identical, or at 
the most, that tlx'y arc species of the same genus. 
Such, however, would be an erroneoii.s conclusion. 
The lamprey undergoes a peculiar change of 
colour, being at times scarcely visible in the 
water, with variations from a silvery hue to a 
dark-browu back and a white belly. The cel 
has a bony skeleton, but that of the lamprey is 
soft and imperfect. 'I’lie former has teeth with 
which to sei/.e its prey or take a bait; the latter, 
as its name indicates (lamherK, to lick, and petra, a 
stone), has a round sucking mouth witli which to 
attach itself to rocks or stones, and though pro¬ 
vided avith very small teeth, which can pierce the 
skin of fiishes or other soft substances, it may be 
said to subsist by suction rather than by eating. 

It ha.-- an elongated dorsal fiu extending along the 
posterior half of the body to the tip of the tail, but 
is de.stitntc of the pectorals witli which the eel is 
furui.she(l. The breathing organs of the lamprey 
are peculiar. In fishes with a bony skeleton there 
is usually but a single large orifice on each side of 
the throat, and in which the gills are covered 
Avith a valve-like flap called the operculum. The ' 
lamprey has seven c.xternal orifices like a row of 
round button-holes for hrcalhing on each side, 
and apparently, without .any jirotection. The ani¬ 
mal is tlioreforc quite distinct from all the species 
of cels. 

Lampreys are in season from the first of Sep¬ 
tember to* the end of Eebrnarj', and during that 
period they are taken in large quantities in the 
river Ouse, above its confluence with the Trent 
By some persons its flesh is esteemed a jneat 
delicacy, either potted or uirnlc into pies. How¬ 
ever, it must be eaten sparingly, for if indulged in 
too freely it is apt to induce colie of a serious 
character. On that account the majority of people 
do not care to expose themselves to the danger 
that may ensue. The fishermen, as well as the 
peasantry in the neighbourhood where the 1am- 
jATcys are lalvcii, rarely use them as au article of 
food. Still tliey form an important commodity of 
tralUc to those who are engaged in it. Daring the, 
bust season nearly twenty tlii^sand were seoureiLah- 
Nabnrn 1/ock alone, which is Situated a few 
below the city of York. There ai% other 
at Avhich we may conclude that the ‘take,*7^' 
equally good ; let us say six: which would 
a total of one huudred and twenty thousand'fi^. 
The average length of the lamprey is a foot— 
though it sometimes grows to three feet—and six 
are reckoned a pound; which, sold at two shil¬ 
lings, Avill produce a revenue of two thousand 
jNjuuds sterling. 
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When we consider that these fish are taken in 
the dull portion of the year, when salmon and 
I many other fish are not in season, we may readily 
understand that the sale of lampreys lorms no 
insignificant supplement to the income of river 
fishermen, whose works are carried on generally 
on a somewhat limited scale. 

In March these fish go up the stream in order 
to deposit their spawn in the shallows. In early 
summer the parent lampreys and their countless 
fry go down towards the brackish water; and the 
opinion long prevailed that the elders of the 
company never returned. That supposition is 
now disputed by the more observant of the 
fishermen, who believe in the coining of the ohl 
and young together, though no great difference in 
their size is apparent towards the month of Sep¬ 
tember, when the season for catcliing them is re¬ 
commenced. They are taken in wicker trap.s, 
which are constructed so ns to secure the fish as 
they are washed in by the force of the current. 

In Holland the lamprey is largely used as an 
article of bait. From a very early period it is 
said to have been the prime favourite for the pur¬ 
pose, and considerable quantities were brought 
from the English rivers to Rotterdam. Our in¬ 
formant says that the trade was suddenly brought 
to an end about a hundred years ago on account 
of the ‘war’ (declared by Great Britain against 
Holland in 1780). For nearly eighty years from 
that period the lamprey-fishing was almost aban- 
doneo, when some Dutchmen, influenced by a 
tradition which still lingered amongst their peojtle 
to the effect that excellent bait had formerly been 
brought from England, made a voj'age of discovery 
to the Ouse, where, after considcnable inquiry and 
search, they discovered what liad been described, 
and thus revived the trade in lampreys, which is 
now carried on more briskly than ever. They are 
taken away in barrels partially filled with water, 
transferred to tanks on board ship, and are thus 
preserved alive until required on the Dogger Bank 
or elsewhere. 


THE DUKE’S PIPER: 

A STORY OF THE WEST IlIOHLAEnS. 

IH FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 

For a week Ma^ie saw nothing and heard 
nothing of Angus. She became quite pale and 
worn with anxiety and distress. She hardly spoke 
to her father; and Janet reported that she was sure 
‘ the mistress ’ was going into ‘ a decline,’ because 
she hardly touched her food. To make matters 
worse, a letter came one day from her lover to say 
that he too was so miserable that he could bear it 
no longer; he was going to leave the Duke’s yacht 
.and go away—nevermore to return to Inversnow. 
Maggie was driven tc'the brink of despair by this 
letter—almost the only letter she had ever received 
in her life, and she forthwith wore it with the lock 
of his hair she had long treasured, next to her 
heart. “ ’ 

One afternoon a message came from the kitchen 
of the castle to ask the piper if he could oblige the 
cook with a dozen or so new-laid eggs, the cook’s 
store having run short. Maggie took her basket, 
and went wiih tbe eggs to the castle kitchen. 


She went with a sad heavy heart, and remained ad 
short a lime os possible, for her little romance with 
Angus and its sudden collapse were well known 
among the servants and, os she knew, discussed. 
Inversnow Castle stands in the midst of its own 
lovely park, close by the sea-loch, and girt about 
by wooded and heather-mantled hills. It was a 
warm sunny afternoon as Maggie tripped from the 
castle homeward; she was in no mood to meet 
any one ; and to avoid doing so, she struck off the 
public path through the woods towards Qlen 
llcatli. A robin was ]>iping pathetically among 
the elms, and the squirrels were gamboling in the 
siuishiuu among the branches overhead. As she 
walked slowly over the turf she drew forth 
Angus’s letter to read once more, and as she read, 
the tears started afresh to her young eyes, and she 
sobbed as she went. 

Piesenlly she was surprised by a voice, a kind 
gentle voice, addressing her in a familim- tone: 
‘Well, Slaggic Cameron,, what may all these tears 
be about t Yon look sadder than a young and 
bonnie lass like you has any right to be, surely I 
Are yon well enough ? ’ 

The girl looked and looked again, and the flush 
came and went in her cheeks as she became con¬ 
scious that, .slrelcheil at full length on the gra.S8 
close by, under the sli.ide of an elm, with a book 
in one hand and a lighted cigar in the other, was 
—the Duke! 

Maggie courtesied low with a natural politeness, 
and in lier confusion dropped her letter, but liardly 
dared to stoop to [lick it up. 

‘I’m sure. Your Grace, I peg your pardon 
humbly ; it wass a great liberty I will be takin ’ 
in coming liome. this way instead o’ the road.’ 

-Maggie hardly knew whether to turn back or 
to go on; being undecided, she did neither, but 
stood still in some bewilderment, the letter stEl 
lying at her feet. 

‘But you have not answered my question, I 
think,’ said the Duke encouragingly. 

‘ I peg Vour GraciAs pardon again,’ replied 
the girl nervously ; ‘ but it wass—it wass—but it 

wass Angus ’-Aud there she stopped abruptly, 

and fairly broke down. 

‘Come here, my child,’ said the Duke,interested 
in the girl’s manifest grief. ‘ And what about 
Angus ? ’Fell me all about it. Who knows, I 
niiiy be .able to help you V 

’Fhe Highland maid looked into the thoughtful 
kind face of the Duke, aud went a lew steps 
towards him. 

* It wass apoot Angus MacTavish, Tour Grace, 

and he wass- But Your Grace will not know 

anything at all, at all ajioot Angus.’ 

‘ Do you mean the game-keeper’s son, one of my 
crew, Maggie ?’ 

‘Ay, Four Omce, that same!’ said she with 
delighted eagerness. 

‘ Oh, lie ’b at the root of your distress, the rascal, 
is he 'I' 

‘ And intced no. Your Grace; it wass not him 
at all; he wad not hurt nopody’s feelings what- 
efer; oh, intecd, he’s as cood and—and as prave 
a lad as ias in all the Hielants mirofer; and it 
iss not him, Your-Grace, but my father and his 
father too had some quarrel; not but thid they 
are cood men, poth cood men neither; but it wass 
all on account o’ a gless o’ i>ad whusky or the 
like o’ that, I think ; but—but—oh. Your Grace, 
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Angus is going away cass my father has taken 
a hatred of him, and won't hef a word that iss 
cood to say to him; and if Angus goes away, it 
wad preak my heart! ’ 

The Duke rose, leaving his book on the grass, and 
placing his hand kindly on the maiden’s shoulder, 
said : ‘ Gome, Maggie, this may not be so bad as 
it seems 1 We shall see what we can do. Dry 
your eyes, child. Angus can’t go away from my 
yacht without my consent, and I shall take care 
that he shall not go away. Take comfort from 
that. We shall see what can bo done,’ 

‘Oh, but my father iss fery obstinate, Your 
Grace, fery! And he wants me to marry another 
man that I cannot bear to look at.—Dut I am 
troubling Your Grace.’ 

The Duke’s sympathy had wonderfully dis¬ 
pelled Maggie’s awe. 

‘ Well, well,’ said the kindly nobleman, ‘ pick 
up your letter. If the piper won’t listen to reason, 
we must see what can be done without him. But 
vour father is a sensible man, and will no doubt 
li.sien to reason. Good-bye! llemcmbcr there 
must be no more crying. And you don’t think 
•it will be hard to bring Angus to reason ? Well, 
well, wo shall sec. Hut remember, not another 
tear all the way borne I’ 

Encouraged by the wonls of the great Highland 
Chief, Maggie courtesied low again, and sped home¬ 
ward, with a burden lifted from her heart. 

Angus MacTiivish astonished the village w.atch- 
maker and jeweller by -walking into his shop 
towards gloaming one evening, shutting the door 
carefully behind him, and even turning the key in 
the lock when he had satisfied himself there was 
no one present except tire big-browed, hump¬ 
backed little watchmaker behind liis glass casea 
. ‘ And iss it yourself, Angus MacTavish V 

‘O ay, it iss me.’ Angus was examining, with 
a deep flush on his face, the case, of ornaments in 
front of him. 

‘And what iss it that I can jre dooing for ye, 
Angus, the iiicht 

‘Oh, it wass only a’—Angus coughed—‘it wass 
a ring—a gold ring that 1 wad be wanting ye to 
shew me mirofer.’ 

‘Oho! that wass it, wass it?’ said Mr Steven, 
winking at Angus, as he took his horn magnifying 
lens from his eye, and came from his three-legged 
stool and marvellous assortment of liny hammers, 
pincers, and watchmaking gear scattered on the 
bench before him, to speak with Angus at the 
counter. 

‘ Wass it a shentleman’s ring now, Maister Mac¬ 
Tavish, or a ring for the lass I ’ 

‘What wad the like o’ me po doing with a 
shentleinan’s ring, Mr Steven? Do ye take me 
for a wheeper-snapper lawyer’s clerk, that ye 
shonld think o’ me in that way V 

‘ Weel, weel, Angus lad, ye may pe right; but 
a’ the lads wear them nooadays. Nae doot it iss 
ignorant vanity; but it is cood for trade, and it iss 
no for mo to Im finding fault wi’ my customers. 
And it wass a ring for the lass—eh W'eel, Dial iss 
cood too,’ said Mr Steven, pulling out a drawmr 
full of subdivisions glistening with Scotch pebbles 
of many varieties set in gold, and placing them 
before Angus. ‘ Noo, there iss one that wad malt’ 
any bonny lassie’s mouth waflcr, and it iss only 
twelfc-aii’-sixponce; and if ye like, I hef got a pair 


o’ ponny ear-rinks to match it—the whole lot for 
a pound.’ 

* Na,’ said Angus, pushing aside the gaudy stone; 
‘ it iss a plain gold ring I want, wi’ no rubbishing 
stones apoot it.’ 

‘ Eh, w’hat, Angus! And iss it a mairriage ring 
that ye wnll })e wanting me to gif yon mirofer ? 
Eh weel! but that ip a fery diflerent tale from 
>vhat I hef peen hearing—anil it wass a mairrh^e 
ring—eh dear me! But it iss inyself that is happy 
to bear it.’ 

‘ IIu,sh-t! ’ said Angus sharply, reddening. ‘ A 
man may want to hef a wedding-ring apoot him— 
luaype for a friend or the like o’ that—without his 
—his ’- Angus coughed a retreat. 

‘ O ay, ay ; surely, Angus, surely. Nae doot 
apoot if.; ay, ay, lad—nae doot apoot it! ’ 

Angu.s left the slioi) w'ith a circlet of gold in his 
waistcoat ])Ockct. 

Meantime, although almost a fortnight had 
passed, the piper's lawsuit hung in the wind, 
(le.spite the fact that his legal adviser felt it to 
bo Ids duty to hold frec^ueut and prolonged confer¬ 
ences with him at Glen Heath. The lawyer was 
not such genial company as Angus had been; and 
though he did his best to bo agreeable to Maggie 
and sociable with her father, even to the extent of 
trying to learn the bagpipes, he had to lay the 
unmanageable instrument aside, under the piper’s 
sweeping generalisation, ‘ that lawyers had no more 
ear for music than the pigs.’ lu his heart the 
piper was not sorry to see that his daughter snubbed 
Angus’s rival in spite of his own strictest com¬ 
mands. 

The Ilighland maid seemed to be bearing her 
lover’s l)anishmcnt better than was to be expected. 
More than one attemjil had been made by the 
young sailor to mollify Mr Cameron, without palp¬ 
able signs of success; and when Maggie renewed 
her protests, she was met with the announcement 
that if MacTavish’s name was again mentioned to 
him, she would he sent off to her aunt's in Glasgow 
foi- the winter—a llireat the full significance of 
wldch none knew better than Maggie herself. 

Then it was announced that on a certain evening 
there was to be a supper given by the Duke in the 
barn of the Home Eatm, to which all the servants 
and many of the tenantry were invited; and to the 
piper it was intimated that he would be expected 
to bring bis bagpipes with him. Here was quite 
sufficient reason for Maggie to be wearing her eyes 
out with the preparation of I'eminino finery, os the 
piper observ'cd slie had been doing for several days. 

Early in the morning after Angus’s interview 
with Mr Steven the watchmaker—and it was a 
lovely autumn morning—th e piper’s daughter might 
have been seen walking briskly, perhaps somewhat 
])aler than usual, through a meadow at the western 
side of Tnversnow, towards the loch. Her heart 
beat quickly as she went, lujjji*there was a touch of 
anxiety in her face as she gljfnced back occasion¬ 
ally to the white cottage on the slope at the entrance 
of Glen Heath, as if she expected to see some one 
following her. She walked quickly on, brushing 
aside the dew with her dress as she went, and 
hardly paused until she reached a sheltered inlet 
of the loch. At some little distance from the 
beach, a boat—Maggie’s own boat—was resting on 
the water, and the maiden had barely time to 
spread bur white kerchief to the wind,'wlH‘n the 
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oars were swiftly dipped, and almost immediately 
the bow of the boat ran nigh on the beach, grating 
along the pebbles almost to her feet, and Angus 
leaped out and held her in his arms. 

‘0 Angus, dear, I don’t think I can possibly go 
through with it—I really don’t think I can! ’ she 
murmured. 

‘Ye are too late now, my bonny doo’fdovol, 
‘ too late now.’ 

Maggie stepped with Angus’s help into the boat, 
although she did not think she could ‘ go through 
with it’ 

‘ But if dad should come back and miss me—0 
Anras! ’ 

‘He will not come back. The Touk—Cott pless 
him!—has sent him to the Dn.aghn mins with a 
party from the castle. Look, Maggie ! do ye see 
the flag—the Teuk's dag—on the mainmast o’ the 
yacht ? ’ I 

Angus rowed swiftly, without swerving, to the 
yacht Not another 'word was said ns Maggie 
ascended the ladder from the boat, .accompanied 
by Angus. She was rosy as she noticed the uni¬ 
versal grin that greeted her from the men as she 
walked along the deck, between the good-natured 
captain and Angus, straight to the cabin. lutlie 
cabin—a room with its gold and crimson, and 
carved wood-work, its luxurious carpets and ])ic- 
tures, its books and piano, and the sweet glimpse 
of loch and mountain visible from tlie wide-oiien 
ports, that made Maggie feel as if she had 
been introduced to a nook in Paradise—she 
was overwhelmed to find herself again face to 
face with the Duke! With the Duke was her 
old friend Mr Fraser, the parish minister of 
Inversnow’, whose presence laid a wonderfully 
inspiring influence .as lie shook hands with her. 
Mr Fraser was a little gentleman with the whitest 
of hair and the sharpest yet the kindest of eyes. 
‘Are j'ou quite certain, M.aggie,’ he said, handing | 
his open snud-box to the Duke, smiling, ‘tliat, 
now at the last moment you do not ref»eiit !' j 

*We can land you again in a twinkling, you j 
know—can’t we, Angus I’ said tlic Duke, looking I 
slyly from one to the other. Angus was standing I 
in the background, rather !5lieei)i.-.ldy, if the truth | 
were told, cap in liand. Maggie had hardly time 
to assure ‘the minister’ that siu; would be the last 
to disappoint His (trace the Duke, ami was quite 
certain, when a door at the otlicr end of a i^ihin 
0 ]>ened, and the Duke’s daughter. Lady Flora, 
entered; and again the Highland maid courtesied, 
overwhelmed with blushes as her Ladyship shook 
hands with her. 

‘We shall hear by-and-by wliat the piper li.as 
to say to this,’ said Lady Flora; ‘ but you, M.aggie, 
had better come with me for a time, that all iii.ay 
be done in good order.’ 

And so Maggie was carried oil' by the Duke’s 
daughter to a second nook of paradise in blue 
velvet and gold an^^vpiirrors, a fairy cabin redo¬ 
lent witli the pcrfiiiita of flowers, and with a glori¬ 
ous peep of Toiili and mountain from a diflerent 
pouit oi view’. The gill felt as if she were moving 
and talking in a dream. 

When she emerged with Lady Flora she was 
dad in simple white attire, veiled, and a spray of 
heather-blossom mingling in her hair. Was it still 
a dream ?—the minister with an open Bible before 
Jiim, and Angus waiting to take her by the hand ! 

‘Wilt thou have this woman to be tliy wedded 


wife?’ &c.—the magic words that have sent a 
thrill through the hearts of so many generations, 
were sounding in their ears too. And as for 
Angus—well, Angus was conscious, as ho placed 
the ring on Maggie’s finger, that he was drifting 
away into a dreamy world of happiness, far better 
than he deserved, or ever, in his most ardent 
moments, dreamed wore in store for him ! 

I’lie piper returned with the patty that had 
been committed to his guidance towards set of sun, 
and reached Hlcii He.ath hungry as Esau from the 
field; he was impatient to be at the Home Farm 
burn, where he and his bagpipes were already due. 
So hungry and impatient was he that he did not 
cro.ss-examine Janet with that severity which 
generally characterised him as she—well primed 
in her part—explained that Maggie had already 
started for the ball. No ; the piper was speedily 
girding himself, in the merriest possible frame of 
! mind, in his host, and smiling as he observed 
I that Maggie had for the occasion adorned his hag- 
I pipes with new ribbons. The jiiper was no fop; 
j but it was rumoured that the Duke liimself was 
I about to lead oil' the. ball to-nigbt, and that some 
of the ladies from the castle rvere to be present; 
so it behoved liini to .appear in his be.st tartan, 
which he did ; and a finer specimen of the clan 
Cameron, finn on his legs, with a head set strongly 
oil a pair of bn.iad shoulders that proudly bore 
the bagpipes, never led clan to battle-field. 

With all ills haste, he was late. Jlany of the 
company were already seated at the long tables 
that extended from one end of the barn to the 
other. I’eople were shaking hands and ehatting 
freely, and alre.idy there w.is the fragrant odour 
of cooked nieal.s, tempting the appetites of all and 
BLindiy. The room was gaily lit with candies and 
lamps from the cxstle. The piper lifted his cap 
jjolitcly in aeknovvledgmcnt of the aiiplausc that 
greeted him as lie entered. 

‘Tlii.s is your jdace, Mr Cameron,’ said the 
Duke’s factor, who acted as .stewaiil for the occa¬ 
sion, pointing a place near the head of the table, 
and immediately oppo.site Mr MacTavisli and his 
wife ; the former of whom frowned blackly as the- 
pijier looked across at liini. 

‘Na, Mr Iteid, na; not just yet,’ the pijier .s.aid 
rising. 

‘ A tune, Mr Cameron, a tunc! ’ came from 
scvcr.al (piarters of the room; a request which the 
piper was plea-sed and proud to comply with. Nor 
did the music cease until the door opened, and the 
Duke walked in, Lady Flora leaning on his arm, 
and behind him Mr Fraser, leading in the mild- 
eyed Dnehes.',; and behind these several of the 
Duke’s guests. 'J’ho bagiiiiies came to abrupt silence 
as the comjiany rose to cheer the ducal party. 
When lilr Fraser had asked a blessing on tile 
mercies wliicli the Duke liad provided for them, 
there came a loud clatter of knives and forks and 
an itssault upon tlic dishes ; and talk and laughter 
and merry din, ’J'he piper forgot the game-keeper 
in the absorbing fact that he was seated between 
Lady Flora and F.actor Bcid, an unusual and 
unexpected honour; so absorbed, that he hardly 
noticed that his daughter Maggie had not up to 
this moment appeared in the room. 

Wlicn the dishes were cleared away and glasses 
and docanteis stood regiment-wise along the table, 
the Chief rose and, wiieu silence prevailed, said: 
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*My very good, friends, before I ask yon to fill 
buinpers for the toast of this evening, the nature 
of which I shall be called upon to expmin presently 
—I wish yon all to join with me in a glass to two 
very wortliy friends of mine, and esteemed ac¬ 
quaintances of all of yon; whose good qualities 
are too well known to require any words from 
me to commend them to your favourable notice— 
I mean our excellent friend Mr Cameron of Glen 
Heath, and my no loss esteemed I'riend Mr Mao- 
Tavisli of Glen Ford—and may they never be 
worse friends than I am sure in their hearts they 
are to-night! ’ 

There wa.s a general clinking of glasses and 
nodding of heads towards the piper and the game- 
keeper : ‘ Your health, Mr Cameron !’ ‘I look 
to warts ye, Mr MacTavish ! ’ ‘ Your fery cood 
healths, shentlemcu ! ’ &c. 

It need hardly bo said tliat Mr Cameron and Mr 
MacTavish looked extremely foolish as the sounds 
fP’adually passed into silence, and all eyes became 
fixed on luem; but neither of them seemed dis¬ 
posed to rise. At length the piper sprang to his 
feet. 

‘ It wa.ss a great honour that His Grace paid me, 
and I thank him I'or it with .all my heart. And it 
vvass—well it wasj, ladies anil shentlcmeiis —well, 
ye in.ay hef heard inirofcr tliat there wass a small 
wee bit of a till'ereiicc—intoed ye might call it a 
quarrel between Mister MacTavish .and me, and 
it W!>s,s a pity too whatefer—uae doot there might 
be faults on i»oth sides—and Your Grace, if ye 
will allow me to say it—1 jiear no enmity to no 
mail this nieht, no not to Mister MacTavish, nor to 
any other shcntleiiian at all, at all’ 

‘ Bravo! bravo ! ’ exclaimed the Duke, looking to¬ 
wards Mr MacTavish. But that worthy hud no 
gift of words, and only signiliod his emotion by a 
aeries of dry-lipped jerks and nods and a waving 
of the hands in the pijicr’s direction, meant to imply 
liis general assent to the pipei's vigfv of the case. 

The Duke again rose. ‘ 1 non’ rise to ask you, 
every one of jou, Mr Cameron aiul Mr MacTavish 
included, to Jill your gla-sscs a good bumper, to 
<lrink u'ith me </tc toast of this evening. 1 drink 
to the very good health of the hriile and hride- 
grooin in whu.so honour this ball is given to-night.’ 
At the same moment the door opened, .'iiid Angus 
MacTavish entered with Maggie Cameron—no 
longer Cameron-leaning on ins arm. Maggie 
looked round the room in some bewilderment. 
When her eye met her father's, her liatid dropped 
from Angus’s arm, and with her face all ]>ale, she 
walked firmly toward him. When she came to 
him, she stopped. 

‘ Dail! ’—with quivering lip and with eyes in 
wliicb lurked tears—‘ iss it angry with me ye arc 
then, dad, cass I hef married Angus MacTavish. ? 
0 dad, ye ’ll no pe that angry ! ’ 

The piper, conscious of the dramatic possibilities 
of the situation, p.ausod, looked at the Highland 
Chief, who was still on his feet, and tlien at 
Miqigie’s sweet fresh face, which was turned 
iteously to him. Ho looked at the white muslin 
ress, prettily studded over with satin bows, and 
from there to the dainty ■white satin boot that 
nocjied from below the dress, and felt proud to be 
his daughter’s father. 

‘ Axni iss it merrit ye are then, to Angu.s 

MacTavish ? but it iss—well, it iss a praw lad too, 
and well deservin’ a juaw lass for his wife’- . 


Maggie’s arms were immediately thrown about 
her father’s neck, and the wclled-up tears found 
easy channel. 

‘ Gif me your hand, Angus, ye pla-guard! ’ 
The hands griped with Celtic impetuosity. 

‘Excuse me, Mr Cameron,’ interrupted the 
Duke. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, wc must drink the 
young couple’s hc.ilth with full Highland honours; 
and no heel-taps ! ’ The rafters rung with hearty 
clieers the men stood with one foot on their 
seats and the other on the edge of the table, doing 
honour to the Chief’s bidding to 3 muth and beauty. 

This ceremonj'^ over, the piper rose, walked 
slowly and soleinnlj’, amidst the silence of the 
company, to the place where Mr MacTavish sat. 
Mr JlacTavish rose, and the men faced each other. 

‘ Toiiahl 1 ’ said the piper impressively. 

‘ .Tohn!’ said the game-keeper. A pause. 

‘It wass an angry man T wass, Tonald ! ’ 

‘ And so wass I neither,’ said the game-keeper. 

‘ But we wull droon it all in this, .Tohn,’ said the 
piper, filling two glasses with whisky, and handing 
one to his iriend. 

‘ But the oil-cake nefer wass hiled! ’ said Donald 
solemul)’, as ho poised his glass between him and 
the light. 

‘ Teftlc take the oil-cake, John! ’ said tho piper 
impetuously. ‘ Gif me your liaiid, man! ’ 

And the reconciliation was complete. 

Tho tables were speedily cleared away, the piper 
soon discounsiiig stirring music from his pipes; 
with the satisfaction of seeing tho Duke lead 
olf his beaming child as partner in the first reel. 
Dayliglit peeped in before the pipes were quieted, 
or the noise and merriment of the company were 
hushed. 

And now, lieforc the door of a cottage that bos 
been built within a short distance of the piper’s, 
there are to be .seen three line boys and a ‘sonsie’ 
las.sie, the eldest rejoicing in having a Duke for god¬ 
father ; and a proud man is the piper as he teaches 
Arcliic the oldest boy bow to extract martial 
music from a sheep’s bhuhler, which the ingenious 
voulh hits converted with skill into home-made 
tiagpipe.s. To this day, the piper, on whom years 
are beginning to tell their pathetic tale, meets his 
friend the game-keeper once or twice a week at 
Mrs MacDonald’s claclian among the hills, and 
tlie toast which always furnishes an excuse ibr 
the one extra glass that the piper thinks needful 
to sciiil him cheerily on his way home is—‘ Cott 
pless the Teuk !’ 

THE MONTH: 

SCIKNCK AND ARTS. 

AYe often read in tho new.spapers that a certain 
ship has been taken out to the ‘ measured mile’ for 
trial of her speed, which n^ns that, in order to 
try the steam-engines, they _^st be put into the 
sliip, and the ship into the water. Like much, 
eke in English practice, it is an uncertain way of 
liiidiiig out that which ought to be previously 
known; for it is a trial of more than the engines, 
seeing that it includes the merits and defects of 
the boilers and of the ship, and tho behaviour of 
the steam, which exercise an important influence 
on the result. If, therefore, the engines only are < 
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to be tested, the trial might as -vrell be made 
while the vessel is still in dock; and while still 
in dock there should be some means for ascer- 
taining and accurately indicating their capabili¬ 
ties. This means has been invented by Mr 
Fronde, F.E.S., who has already done so much 
for the science of shipbuilding; and his new 
dynamometer seems likely to fulfil the intended 
purpose. It combines some of the most recondite 
principles in mechanical philosophy, but may be 
roughly described as a turbine with its segmental 
divisions so constructed that, when set rotating, 
the water inclosed is urged into a state of resist¬ 
ance. This resistance varies with the speed 
and power of the engines; and a spring lever, 
communicatiiig with the interior of the apparatus, 
indicates the variations on an external scale. 
The turbine will be temporarily fixed 1o the end 
of the screw-shaft, the engines will be set to W(irk, 
and as the shaft spins round, the power of the 
engines will be clearly and independently demon¬ 
strated, even up to eight thousand horse-power, if 
required. The capabilities of the engines having 
been thus accurately ascertained while the ship 
is still in dock, it will bo possible, when trying 
her over the measured mile, to define how far her 
speed is affected by other inllucnccs, in summing 
up the result. A working model of this ingenious 
invention has been exhibited to the Admiralty and 
at scientific gatherings in London. 

Mr Cochot, 34 Avenue Lncuee, Paris, has con¬ 
structed a small steaiii-eiiginc of half a horse¬ 
power, for use in petty manufactures, which, as he 
states, will work ten hours at a cost of not more 
than fourteenpence for coal. 

Mr Bedier, clockmaker of Paris, has exhibited 
to the Socidtd d’Encouragemcnt pour I’lndustrie 
Nationale a balance which registers variations of 
weight. In this ingenious instrument clockwork is 
BO arranged in connection with a copper cylinder, 
suspended in a vessel of water, as to i)roduce two 
antagonistic movements, one of which conies into 
play whenever excited by the action of the other. 
By this alternate movement the registration pro¬ 
ceeds steadily, and is recorded by a pencil on a 
band of paper. An exceedingly light spring lever 
is so combined w'itli the clockwork that it will keep 
a comparath’cly heavy weight in action ; such as 
holding a barometer free to rise and fall while the 
column of mercury stands always at the same level. 
Many applications may be made of this instru¬ 
ment especially in the sciences of observation. Its 
sensibility is such that it will register the loss of 
weight in a spirit-lamp while burning. The phy¬ 
siologist may enijiloyfil to ascertain the weight lost 
by auiinals during respiration and perspiration, 
and the botanist to determine the amount of eva¬ 
poration from the leaves of a plant; and from 
these examples otliers may be imagined. 

Stock-taking in science is as indispensable as in 
bnsinesB, and there is something like stock-taking 
in the subject for w Inch the University of Oxford 
froposea to give a ten guinea medal and about i 


five guineas in cash: it is ‘The History of the 
successive StJtges of our Knowledge of Nebula, 
Nebulous Stars, and Star Clusters, from the time 
of Sir William HersebeL’ 

The Royal Astronomical Society have published 
an account of observations of Jupiter’s satellites 
made by Mr Todd of the Observatoiy, Adelaide, 
under remarkably favourable circumstances. Some- ' 
times the satellite, when on the pomt of occul- 
tation, is seen apparently througn the edge of 
Jupiter, ‘as if the planet were surrounded by a 
transparent atmosphere laden with clouds.’ In a 
subsequent observation, ‘ the shadow of the third 
satellite, w’hen in mid-transit along a high north¬ 
ern parallel, appeared to be visibly oval or flat¬ 
tened at the T>oles.’ On several occasions, as Mr 
To(ld states, he has been surprised at ingress of 
shadow by the marvellous sharpness, the minutest 
indentation of the limb being at once detected. 
One night he saw the second satellite, as it emerged 
from behind the jdanet, immediately pass into the 
shadow, then reappear wdlhin a few minutes of the 
reappearance of and close to the first satellite; and 
the two tlius formed ‘ a pretty coarse double star.’ 
This must have been a very interesting sight. 
And there were times wlien the astronomer was 
nmch impressed by the sudden and extensive 
changes in the cloud-belts of the planet, as though 
some storm were there in progres.s, chan;piig the 
form and dimensions of the belts in an hour or 
two, or even less. After reading this, may we not 
say that the observer at Adelaide is remarkably 
fortunate ? 

The fall of exceedingly minute mineral particles 
in the snow and rain in regions far away from dust 
and smoke has been accepted as evidence that a ' 
so-called ‘co.sniic dust’ floats in our atmosphere. 
Some physicists believe tliat this dust is always 
falling everywhere, that the bulk of the earth is 
increased, and 4bat the phenomenon known to 
astronomers os acceleration of the moon’s motion 
is thereby accounted for. Iron is found among the 
])article8, exceedingly small and globular in I'onu, 
as if they had been subjected to a high tempera¬ 
ture. Recent spectrum analysis has led to the 
conclusion that the light of the aurora borealis 
may be due to the presence of these particles of 
iron in a state of incandescence. In a communi¬ 
cation to the Vaudoise Society of Natural Sciences, 
Mr Yung assumes that this dust, coming to us 
from celestial space, will be most abnndant im¬ 
mediately after the showers of shooting-stars in 
Angn.st and November; and he purposes to collect 
masses of air on great heights and treat them in 
such a way as to eliminate all the cosmic dust 
wliich they may contain. His experimerts lead 
him to belie.ve that the particles are in much 
greater quantity than hitherto supposed, and that 
they play an important part in the physics of the 
globe and in the dispersion of solar light. Dr 
Tyndall has shewn that a perfectly pure gas has 
no dispersive action. I'lie cosmic dust floating in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere would account 
for the luminous train of meteors, and for certain 
phenomena observed by means of the spectroscope. 

A long time will of course be requited for the 
quantitative cxiieriinenls, but they will be of great 
interest to astronomers as well as to physicists 
generally. 

A tclejihone has been exhibited at some of the 
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evening receptions in London, but failed to give 
satisfactoiv demonstration of its sound-transmitting 
powers. In America, on the contrary, the success 
is so remarkable, that the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers have sent out a deputation to gath^ 
information on the interesting subject In addi¬ 
tion to the instances already given in these pages, 
we have now to present further particulars on the 
authority of an American contemporary. In April 
last, telephonic concerts were held in Washin^on 
and Boston, the source of the music being in Phila¬ 
delphia. At each place (that is, Washington and 
Boston) the music, though rather feeble in tone, 
was distinctly heard by the audience in all parts 
of the hall. The different tunes were recognised 
and listened to with profound attention, the in¬ 
tonations being so clear and distinct as to excite 
wonder and applause. We are further informed 
that ‘the music (or electric waves of sound) was 
also conveyed by induction along other parallel 
telegraphic wires attached,to the same poles ; for 
in a telegraph office in Washington the tunes 
played at Philadelphia were distinctly heard on a 
“ relay ” used in the despatch service, .and even at 
some yards’ distance from the instrument.’ This 
is the more remarkable as the relay ‘ had no con¬ 
nection whatever with the wire attached to the 
telephone.’ Another noteworthy characteristic of 
the telephone is that it will, as is said, deliver a 
number of spoken messages at the same time 
without confusion. 

If a ‘ distinguished architect or man of science 
of any country can shew that he has designed or 
executed any building of high merit, or produced 
a work tending to promote or facilitate the know¬ 
ledge of architecture, or the variou-s branches of 
science connected therewith,’ the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will, if they 
find him worthy, bestow on him their Royal medal. 
Such are the conditions announced; but suppos¬ 
ing that an temlistinguished architect should prove 
himself competent, is it to be understood th.at he 
will have no cLoim to consideration 'I The Council 
further announce that they will give their Soane 
medallion and fifty pounds for the best design for 
a convalescent hospital for sixty patients: Sir W. 
Tile's prize, thirty pounds, for the best ilesign in 
Italian style for the facade of a block of buihlings 
in a principal street: the Grissell medal for the 
best set of drawings illustrating the design and 
construction of two bays of a groined cloister of 
the thirteenth century; and the Institute silver 
medal for the best essay on the Constructive Uses 
and Artistic Treatment of Concrete. This last is 
a practical subject whicb admits of wide applica¬ 
tion and development. 

A paper by Mr S. Knight, read before the same 
Institute, ‘ On the Influence of Business Require¬ 
ments on Street Arcliitecture,’ contains informa¬ 
tion and suggestions which any one interested in 
the subject would do well to study. The claims 
of various styles, the Italian, the Gothic, the Com¬ 
posite, are discussed, with due consideration of the 
important questions of strength, effect, and light. 
If the Italian has come to be preferred, a reason 
why can be given; but Mr Knight is of opinion 
that Gothic is compatible with business reciuire- 
menta, and he brings forward instances. And ho 
remarks: ‘ The pointed gable is a mode of finishing 
a roof towards a street as cunsistent in construction 
us it is expressive and picturesque in effect; the 
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open valleys between the gables, where repeated 
in rows, let in light.’ Oriel windows, with a glass 
roof, are deacrited as the best for admission of 
light. As connected with styles of architecture, 
we mention that at a previous meeting of the 
Institute it was shewn that the ‘Queen Anne^' 
style, if rightly named, would be the Stuart si^le. 

It is computed that five milliou tons of coal are 
burnt in London in a year. The President of the 
Meteorological Society states in his annual address 
that the heat thereby produced combined with that 
evolved by the inhabitants, suffices to raise the 
temperature of the air two degrees immediately 
above the metropolis. Hence it is that some 
invalids find it better for their health to reside in 
London during the winter rather than in the 
country. But the country benefits also, for the 
prevailing winds being from the south-west and 
west, the county of Essex and the valley of the 
Thames below London profit by the adventitious 
warmth. On the other hand, it is slated that ‘ Lon¬ 
don air even in the suburbs proves, as might be 
expected, exceedingly impervious to the sun’s rays.’ 

Jute is a low-priced product, and is regarded as 
fit only for very coarse manufactures; and dis¬ 
honest rope-makers mi.v it with the hemp which 
they twist into ropes and cables. But specimens 
laid before the Paris Society above mentioned 
demonstrate that jute has remarkable qualities 
which may bo developed by proper treatment. 
Everything depends on the amount of care be¬ 
stowed on the preparation and conversion into 
yam or thread; it can then be woven into textures 
suitable for upholstery decorations, for dress, and 
for household uses, comparable to those produced 
from ilax and hemp. 

From further published statements concerning 
tlie cucaly 2 )tus we learn that this useful tree has 
been introduced into Corsica, chiefly through the 
endeavours of l)r Carlotti, President of the 
Ajaccio Agricultural Society. More than half a 
million of the young trees are now growing in the 
isLmd. And it appears from reports made to the 
Climatological Society of Algiers that more than a 
million plants of the eucalyptus are growing in 
that country; that the trees ‘ possess sanitary 
influence; that wherever they have been largely 
cultivated intermittent fever has decreased in fre¬ 
quency and intensity, and that marshy and un¬ 
cultivated lands have been improved and rendered 
healthy.’ 

In 1850, deep borings were made on the 
Manpiis of Downshire’s estate near Carrickfergus 
to explore for coal beneath the old red sandstone. 
The greatest depth attained was about fifteen 
hundred feet; no coal was found; but at about 
five hundred feet from the surface a bed of rock- 
.salt W;ts discovered, which lias been turned to' good 
account We arc informed by the President of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
yocicty that the bed of sal^n the hills to the 
north of Carrlckfeigus is than a hundred 

fret thick, that fifty feet are'‘left*«s a roof, while 
fifty feel arc being excavated, and that the roof is 
supported by pillars of the rook-salt nearly fifty 
feet thick left standing. 

A n anchor of novel construction has been made 
and patented by Mr G. Tyzack of Stourbridge, 
'i'he novelty consists in the anchor having one 
arm only, which is reversible and so arranged 
that whichever way the anchor falls, it finds itself' 
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at once in a position to ‘bite.* There being no 
projection above the shank, tlie anchor is less j 
lik^y to foul than ordinary kinds ; it can readily ' 
be taken to pieces and compactly stowed ; is said 
to possess unusual strength; and being made 
without welding, claims to be cheaper than other 
portable or swivel anchors. This seems worthy 
the attention of shipowners and yachtsmen. 

A meeting was held last year to talk about a 
Sanitary Institute. A committee w’as appointed : 
they have jmhllshed a Report and list of members, 
by which we are made aware that the Institute 
is now at work, and intends ‘to devote itself 
exclusively to the ailvancement of all subjects 
bearing upon public health.’ Among these subjects 
we find ascertaining the (pialifications of subordi¬ 
nate otficers of sanitary districts—matters relating 
to medicine and to chemistry in connection with 
public health—and the establishment of an exhi¬ 
bition of sanitary apparatus and appliances. This 
is a good programme, with the advantage that its 
objects may be promoted by pemoiis in all parts of 
the kingdom. The temporary oilices of the Insti¬ 
tute are at 11 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 

A paper hy Sir Neison on the Statistics of the 
Societies of Odd-Fellows and Foresters is pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society. 
It furnishes much nseful iiilbrmatiou concerning 
those associations generally, and shews in what 
the elements of their success or failure consist. 
In some instances thei-e is a great tendency towards 
laige and growing sick-lists, which, as Jlr NeLson 
remarks, should be cjirefully watched. He was 
acquainted with a society in which the rate of 
sickness wa-s so remarkable that he could not 
account for it. ‘ Xol onhq’ he s.ay.s, ‘ nine out of 
every ten were .sick, hut sick on an average of 
thirty w'eeks out of filty-two. On imjuiry he 
found that these were agricultural labourei.s, 
getting a wage of ten shillings a week, and were 
insured for a benefit varying iioni eight shilling.^ 
to eight-and-sixpence. After being sick for a 
short time they were entitled to half of the 
benefit, which would be four shilling.^. Then 
they obtaincil two shillings and .-ixpiuice from 
the parish, together with some loaves of bread, 
which would amount to about seven shillings a 
week for doing nothing; and as they only get 
about nine to ten sbilling.s by labouring, they 
thought tlie better way was to stop at borne and 
sham illness.’ Facts of this kind are not new to 


THE SOLAN OOOSE. 

Mr Frank Buckland has been cxperimcnliiig 
upon the anatomical construction of the gunnel, 
and says it possesses in its body the most perfect 
aeronautic machinery that can he conceived. There 
is a communication between the lungs, the feathers, 
and the hollow ho:|jes of the bird, by means of 
which it is able ‘inflate itself like a biilloon. 
The. gaunct onfwhmii Mr Buckland experimented 
measured nine inches across the che.st, but when 
inflated it measured fourteen inches. By sud¬ 
denly pressing the inflated body, the dead bird 
immediately [jave out the loud* call of the bird 
when alive, the sound being jiroduced by means 
of the air passing through the voicc-box at the 
bottom of the v\ indpipe. The gannet can instan¬ 
taneously extrude all this air from its lungs, boiie.s, 


and feathers; and this enables it to drop down from 
a height upon its prey in the sea with amazing 
force and rapidity. Some years ago one of these 
birds was flying over Penzance in Cornwall, when 
seeing some pilchards lying on a fir plank, in a 
place for curing those fish, it darted itself down 
with so much violence as to stick its bill quite 
through an inch and a quarter plank, and kill itself 
on the spot. Tho bones of the bird’s neck are of 
amazing strength, and as hard as an iton rod. The 
liead is joined to tljc atlas by a beautiful ball-and- 
socket joint.— Newspaper paragraph. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

FUO.M THK nSRHAK. 

Fragrant daiiglitors of the earth, 

TjOvo presided at your hirth ; 

Fiiiiey, hy your floral aid. 

Passion's ardour oft portrayed ; 

Let me. then, a {siiland twine 
Of vaiied hues, to i>iclure niino. 

Purity, with brow serene, 

Needs 110 eoslly jewel’s sheen ; 

(hdl the Lilj's lilo.ssoni sweet 
To strew the ]iath liiaieath lior feet. 

In its vhsin hue we find 
An image of the .spotles,4 mind. 

Braid tlie maiden’s glossy hair ; 

Place the verdant Myrtle tlicre ; 

Love, with roses myrtle IJcnded, 

When to e.irlli lie tirst deseendeJ ; 

It will tdos.soni lirigliter now, 

On the fair one’s snowy lirow. 

Shining Laurel, let not Fame 
Your l[;iv.,'s, lor heroes only, claim ; 

On Mood-stained tields tlioy gain the prize 
The Poet wins in jieacoful gui.so ; 

The jioets, then, witli lieroes .sliaiv 
Tlie right the laurel crown to wear. 

Know yon the Rose ’ the garden’s queen! 

Few montlia, alas! her bloom is seen; 

Breatliiiig incense to the air, 

Magic odours hover lliere. 

But near tho rose, the lliorn is ever; 

Wlio can love from .sorrow sever '! 

Let the Daisy’s modest grace 
III my garland find a jdaee ; 

The ‘ bonnie gem ’ of Scotia's Bard, 

'Mid rarer flowers in garden cared. 

Though humbly reared, a pait may claim. 

In memory of the Poet’s fame. 

Dusky (Ijqiross, sadness weaves 
Wreaths lor inouniers of thy leaves; 

Ever o’er the silent grave 
Drooping branches s.adly wave. 

Ah ! how vain tlic tears wo shed 

For friends once numbered with tho dead I 

See ! Life's pictures quickly fade, 

And the flowers in dust are laid ; 

But the Spiing’.s awnk’ning fire 
Love and Life once more inspire: 

To mourning hearts a hfl]ie is given 
That we may meet and love iu Heaven 1 
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STORY OF THE FAIRBATRNS. 
Towahd.s the end of last eentuiy, the family of 
Andrew Fairbairn resided .at the foot of the Wood- 
market, Kelso. Andrew was a man in humble 
■circumstances, but was inleUi}'(;nt and industrious, 
and fond of readiiio. lie had spent his early life 
as a ploughboy, ami afterwards as a gardener; by 
which means, along with the perusal of books, he 
gained a good knowledge of agriculture. Having 
ill the course of pushing his fortunes gone to 
reside near a seaport in England, he was, during 
the e.xigciices of the American war, pressed on 
"board a frigate, from wdiich he was draughted 
into a ship of the line, and served under ijord 
Howe at the destruction of the Spanish fleet olf 
Gibraltar. At the close of the war, he hap]iened 
to be present at Spithead, when the Eoyal (/eonje 
Bank, August 2!), 1782, and assisted in saving 
the survivors. Receiving his discharge, he re¬ 
turned to Scotland, and settling in Kelso, married 
Miss Henderson, daughter of a tradesman in 
Jedburgh, and in due time had a family of sons 
and daughters. That miiy be called the beginning 
of the Fairbairns. 

Andrew did not return to sca-li fe. He had had 
enough of naval udveuturc. Kelso, where he 
pitched his camp, is a pretty inland town on the 
north bank of the Tweed, once celebrated for an 
abbey, of which the ruins still exist, and having in 
its immediate neighbourhood the palatial mansion 
of Fleurs, the seat of the Dukes of Roxhurghe. 
All around is a fine fertile country, where there 
is abundant scope for agricultural pursuits. To 
ithe.se he addicted himself, though t.akiug him six 
days a week from homo, aud obliging him to 
devolve the upbringing of his children in a great 
measure to liis wife, who was eminently suited for 
this important duty. She was far from robust, 
and her poor state of health would have offered a 
good excuse for idleness; but possessing a spirit of 
indefatigable industiy, she toiled in a way that 
reminds us of the singularly meritorious wife 
mentioned in Scripture—‘She seeketh wool and 
‘ flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. . . 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. . . Her 
children arise up, and call her blessed.’ The picture 
is accurate in every detail. According to the 
economy of the ])eriod, when as yet the domestic 
spinning-wheel was in openation, Mrs Fairhairn 
bought wool and flax, which she spun into yarn, 
reeled into hanks, and gave out to a weaver to bo 
manufactured. From the varied materials so pro- 
I duced, she provided shirtings, sheets, and blankets 
' for the family. And not only so, but for some 
I years she made all the coats, trousers,,and other 
■ garments for her husband and sons, besides all 
llie dresses rciiuired for her young daughters 
William Fairbairn, the eldest and most notable 
of her sons, was bom at Kelso, Februaiy 19, 1789. 
There he received a plain elementary educaition at 
the parish school, paddled like other boys hk^the 
Tweed, and acquired a 2 >roficiency in climbing the 
tall picturesque ruins of the abbey. In 1799, the 
family were induced to remove to Moy, a farm a 
few miles from Dingwall in Ross-shire. H^re 
commenced a desperate struggle to wying a subsist- 
ance out of a piece of land plentifully dotted over 
with whins, stones, rocks, ami other obstructions. 
Andrew, the fatlier, had an opportunity of exercis¬ 
ing all the agricultural knowledge he possessed. 
Like many Scotsmen in similar circumstances, he 
did not despair. To remove the various impedi¬ 
ments to the plough, he adopted mi ingenious 
method. Having managed to draw the large stones 
and rocks int(^c.aps, he laid over them quantities 
of clricd whins, which he set on fire. The stones 
aud rocks hecaiue red-hot, and by the pouring on 
them of cold water from a bottle, were fractured 
and blown to shivers. By ^1^ wondering neigh¬ 
bours, this cheap and ready njfthod of ridding the 
land of whins and rocks at the sanfe time was con¬ 
sidered an extraordinary jierformance. Next was 
instituted a system of draining ; and in two or 
three years, splendid crops of turnips and barley 
were growing on land which had hitherto been 
little better than a wilderness. 

While the family were at Moy, William re¬ 
ceived no addition to his education, and-had to 
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occupy much of his time as a nurse to his youngest some future advantage. William Fairbaim adopted 
brother, Peter, then a child of fifteen months old. the latter method of getting through his appren- 

To relieve himself of the trouble of carrying the ticeship. He laid down for himself a programme 

child on his back, he fell on the device of making of scll-instruction, while most other lads about 
a little wagon with four wheels. It was a some- him spent all their leisure time in coarse and 

what difficult undertaking, for his only tools were profil.less amusements. His weekly programme 

a knife, a gimlet, and an old saw. With these is worth the attention of young men placed 
and a red-hot poker to hum holes in the wheels in similar circumstances. Every day had its 
for the axles, he was able to knock up a small assigned work—Monday evenings, the study of 
wagon, which proved quite a success. He dragged arithmetic and mensuration. Tdesday, reading 
Peter about tlie farm, to the delight of tlie infant history and poetry. Wednesday, recreation, read- 
and the satisfaction of his mother. Encouraged ing novels and romances. Thursday, mathe- 
by the success of the construction, he began to luatics. Fridaj', Euclid, trigonometry. Satur- 
make small boats and mills with his knife, that ilny, recreatimi and sundries. Sunday, church, 
were the admiration of neighbouring hoys; such reailiiig Milton, &c. These several exercises were 
performances giving, as is believed, a bent to his facilitated by books procured from the North- 
mind as regards mechanical construction. Some Shields subscription library, for which his father 
untoward circumstances led Andrew Fairbaim to bought for him a ticket. Besides going through a 
quit Moy and to become steward to a Highland course of reading the best historical and other 
laird at ilulloohy. In this situation he remained '■ works, which widened liis knowledge and culti- 
only two years; and now, disgusted with the IJigh- vated his feelings, he jn a period of three years 
lands, he removed with his family, in 180.3, b-ick went through a complete system of mensuration, 
to Kelso. There he left them while he occupied and as much algebra as enabled him to solve 
the position of farm-manager in Yorkshire. Tins an equation ; also a course of trigonometry, navi- 
was a dark period in the history of the Fair- gation, and some other branches of science. At 
bairns. The father did his best to supply means times he dev ised pieces of machinery, which 
by transmitting part of his wages, but the wages tavight him the neewsity of arranging and con- 
were irre^larly paid, and sometimes the family centrating his ideas in matters of mechanical in- 
were on the brink of want. Being now a tall lad genuity. Having a taste for music, he made a 
of fourteen, William made an etfort to get an em- violin, on which he taught himself to play familiar 
ployment which would bring in a few shillings a Scotch airs, though never with any degree of 
week. He considered himself fortunate in getting brilliance. His mind leaned towards more solid 
work as a mason’s laboui-er at the building of the j ae(]uirciuents. As a kind of promotion, he was 
new bridge acro.s3 the Tweed at Kelso -one of: removed from the workshop to take charge of the 
Bennie’s handsome structures. Wlien only a few steam-engine and pumps. Now, he was more bis 
days at this toilsome employment, Williiim sulfered own master, and liiid iulerval.s of lime at his 
a dire misfortune. By the clumsy inanagoment of di-sjiosal. No amount of leisure, however, diverted 
a companion in carrying a hand-barrow, a heavy i liiin from his course of self-eulturc. His corn- 
stone Hill »n his leg, inflicting a deej) wound, .and panioiis spent not a little time and money in 
throwing ^im off work for nearly three months, beer-drinking, which kept them in poverty, and 
When the family were in the depths of j»enurv, ellectuiilly .stood in the way of their ^vancemont. 
the father succeeded in getting an ap]>omtment i One of his early contemporaries was happily 
at Percy Main Collicrv-, near Koiitli Shields, as : .superior to these debasing pursuits. This wa.s 
steward of a farm belonging to the eoul-ovi ners. | George Stephenson, with whom he became ac- 
There was still the disadvantage of being absent i qnaiiited. George bad the charge of an engine at 
from his family, but tlie pay regularly admini.s- Willington Ballast Hill, only a mile or two off, 
tered put him in comfort, and bo bad aii oppor- and being nveenUy married, wa« somewhat iriuched 
tunity of getting some employment for his eldest in the means of livelihood. To enable him to 
son. earn a few slnlling.s, Fairbaim fre(iuently took 

Tim employment so secured was not much to charge of his engine, while he took a turn 
speak of: it was only that of driving a coal-cart, at heaving ballast out of tlie colliery vessels. It 
but nothing better cast up, and was dutifully is interesting to bear of i’ucts like this of two 
endured amidst a dissolute and contentious 2 >o]>u 1 a- men who rose to eminence through self-culture 
tion, until, at the instance of the owners of the and unielaxing perseverance. 


colliery, William, in 1804, was bound ajvpreiitice 
for seven years to Mr John Robinson, the engine- 


At the close of his apprenticeship, and 
twenty-two yearn of age, William Fairbaim' 


wright of the establishment. Such was the start to Loiidou in search of employment as a millwright 
in life of William Fairbaim as an engineer. At or working engineer. At this tinm llennie was 
first, his wages were live, afterwards rising to engaged in building Waterloo Bridge, and offered 
twelve, shillings a week ; but there was extra work to William Fairbaim. But—and a sad ‘ but’ 
work paid for sepaj^tely, by which his small wage it was—the Millwrights’ Society, which assumed 
was often doubled, "and he was able to beli> his the right of determining who should be employed, 
parents, who vtere ^ruggling with a very limited would not allow work to bo given to him ; and for 
income. a time, along with a companion similarly situated. 

As we all know, there are two ways of pursuing he underwent serious privations. Unless for suc- 
an industrial occupation in youth. One is to do cour from some hospitfiblo relatives who gave liini 
no more than what is immediately required, caring a dinner on Sunday, ho would have been well-nigh 
little for the iuture; the other is to endeavour, starved. A brighter day at length dawned. A 
by eve^ available means, to strike out a course number of woidcmen had the fortitude to resist the 
of self-improvement, riot only for the jdeasure of nionojwly of the Millwrights’ Society, and banding 
4omg«eo, but it may be in the hope of reaping together, set up a Society of free and independent 
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IflbourerB, under whose auspices Fairbaim got 
employment at a patent Iwpcry at Shadwell. 
Here and elsewhere he wrought as a joameyman 
two years in the metropolis, all the time realising 
good wages of from two to three pounds a week, 
md as formerly occupying his leisure hours mostly 
in reading. As he liv^ moderately, ho saved 
some money, with which he hoped to push his 
way forward. Unluckily, he fell in with a crazy 
projector, who had devised a plan of delving land 
by machinery. The thing was ingenious, but not 
practicable. Induced to make a machine for the 
inventor, Fairbairn’s small savings were swept 
away. lie was more fortunate in his next order. 
It was to make a machine for chopping meat for 
sausaMS, for which he was promised thirty-three 
pounds by a pork-butcher. The macliino, con¬ 
structed with a fly-wheel and a double crank, with 
a dozen knives crossing each oilier, did its work 
admirably. The pork-butcher was delighted, and 
paid handsomely for the machine. 

Put in pocket by this piece of business, Fair¬ 
baim proceeded to Dublin in quest of work, 
and got employment in constructing nail-makiu" 
machinery. This lasted during a summer, and 
back he came to England, the vo}’age by packet 
to Liverpool occupying two days. A lucky thought 
directed him to try Manchester as a field of opera¬ 
tions. Here be received employment from Mr 
Adam Parkinson, for whom he worked two years, 
and from his earnings w.as able, to save twenty- 
pounds, a sum which he destined to set him up in 
married life. For several years he had corre¬ 
sponded with Dorothy Mar, daughter of a fanner 
at Morpeth, and for whom lie entertained an ardent 
affection. Fortune, as he imagined, being now 
propitious, marriage witli Mi.ss Mar could be dis¬ 
creetly contemplated, and the marriage took place 
June 16,1816. The young pair commenced house¬ 
keeping in a very small and modest domicile 
at Manchester. William Fairbairn liiul still to 
make his way in the world, and hle.«t with this 
good wife, set about doin" it vigorously. For 
certain spheres of usefulness, Manohostcr offers 
better scope than even London. In partnership at 
first with Mr .lames Lillie, he began au independ¬ 
ent career a.s a millwright, or in fact, a contractor 
for any large undertaking from a bridge to a spin¬ 
ning-factory. The two in setting up business had 
hardly any money, but they had brains, which 
•had been pretty well exercised, and people were 
disposed to throw work in the way of what 
seemed to be two eager and clever young men. 
A large job executed for Mr Murray, a cotton- 
spinner, put them on their feet Well-doing needs 
only a beginning. Almost immediately followed 
the works on a new cotton-mill ♦’ » r Jolin 

Kennedy, partner in the firm of Mes- • lUonnel 
and Kennedy, then the largest spiiiKccs in the 
kingdom. The skilful manner in which improve¬ 
ments were introduced into the new mill brought 
a press of orders. The business prospered so 
greatly, that at the end of five years the two young 
men found themselves with a stock and tools 
worth five thousand pounds. Large and com¬ 
modious premises were erected, anil contracts foy 
gigantic works were undertaken in England, 
Scotland, and Switzerland. 

Fairbaim lived at a time wlien the world was 
startled with the marvels of steam-traction on 
railways, and he fancied that a similar means of 


propulsion could be adopted on canals. In this, 
after several costly experiments, he founS himself 
mistaken, and the drainage of money was so great 
as to lead to a dissolution of his partnership with 
Mr Lillie. Now (1832), he rested entirely on his 
own energies and resources; but strong in self-reli¬ 
ance, he had no fears of the result He turned his 
attention to a new branch of engineering manu¬ 
facture, that of iron shipbuilding. For a time he 
had two establishments, one in London, the other 
in Manchester, and collectively employed two 
thousand hands. In 1835 began his famous inves¬ 
tigations into the strength of iron, ns regards 
girders, beams, pillars, and so forth ; bis experi¬ 
ments being of much scientific and mechanical 
importance. This, indeed, might be described ns 
the great work of Fairbaim’s life; for from his 
discoveries has sprung that remarkable adapta¬ 
tion of c.ast-irun in various forms—to house¬ 
building, the construction of bridges, and other 
works. About the same time, owing to a strike 
of boiler-makers at Manchester, he invented a 
method of riveting the plates of boilers by machi¬ 
nery, which at once suiierseded band-labour. No 
longer were people assailed with the din of a 
hundred hammers riveting together iron plates ; 
the machine of Fairbaim’s invention substituted a 
rapid, noiseless, and comparatively obeai» method 
; of construction. 

Until his fiftieth year, Mr F.iirbaim wrote an 
autobiographical ivccount of his career, and the 
projects with which he was concerned, which has 
I been inctorporated in the recently issued work, 

I Thti Life of Sir. JFitliam. Fairbairn, Bart., by W. 

[ Pole (Longiiiaiis, 1877). Mr Pole continues the 
narrative, but in so fragmentary and meagre a 
form as to give us little insight into the private life 
of the person to -wliom he refers, or of the family 
to which he belonged. Happily wo were honoured 
with the friendship not only of Sir William, but 
of his brother. Sir Peter Fairbaim of Leeds-—the 
brother wLoiii when a child he drew about in a 
little wagon of his own making, long ago in the 
Highlands. Our last interview with Sir William 
was sliortly before liis decease, when on what we 
believe was bis farewell visit to Scotland. From 
both brothers we learned a variety of details 
relative to their respective professional pursuits, 
and on all occasions were struck with the strong 
practical common-sense and tact which had guided 
them through life. From the humblest possible 
circumstances, each in his own way had attained 
distinction by the exercise of sound Judgment and 
persevering industry coiinected with the manufac¬ 
ture of machinery. The lesson which their lives 
afforded was this: that success in life is less gener¬ 
ally due to genius tliau to indomitable dibgence 
along with integrity of character. 

Sir William Fairbaim never, as we know, aimed 
at being a great man. He wanted only to be use- 
ful in his day and generation. His habits of 
industry were extraordinary,. * Besides devoting 
himself specially to new mcchaniShl contrivances 
and scientific researches, he spent much time in 
his later years in writing papers for the Britiah 
Association and other public bodies. On one 
subject he fastened keenly. It was the prevention 
of smoke from factory chimneys, which ho shewed 
could be effectually done by a more perfect com¬ 
bustion of fuel, liie paper appeared in the Trans¬ 
actions of the British Association for 1844." It is 
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doubtful if it made manj couTerte. There seemn 
to be a determination among manufacturers to dis¬ 
regard all advice or remonstrance on the subject. 
For more than thirty years we have used a plan 
for consuming smoke with perfect success and con¬ 
siderable economy of fuel, but our neighbours for 
the most part perversely go on polluting the atmos¬ 
phere as usual. 

As is well known, Sir William Fairbairn distin- 
^ibhed himself by his invention of the tubular 
iron bridge, sustained without stays, and, which 
adopted by Stephenson, was employed in the 
construction of the famous tubular iron bridge 
across the Menai Strait, which is entitled to be 
called the mechanical wonder of England. We 
have never been shot along in a railway train 
through that iron tube, formed by a succession of 
square cells placed end to end, without thinking of 
Fairbaim’s'bold ingenuity. The reputation he 
a^uired by this and other inventions of a useful 
kind brought him honours from numerous quarters. 
He had declined to accept a knighthood, and was 
reserved for the higher dignity of a baronetcy, 
which was conferred during Mr Gladstone’s tenure 
of office in 186^. Two years previously, he had 
the misfortune to lo.se his eldest son, John, a blow 
which was severely felt by him. Coming from a 
long-lived family—his father dying in 1841 at the 
age 6f eighty-six—and tall, robust, and active, be 
eiijos’cd health till nearly the end of hi.i days. 
He died peacefully August 18, 1874, leaving three 
sons and a daughter, also a widow, to mourn his 
loas. He was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
son Thomas. Though the family wished the 
funeral to be private, it was, as a voluntary mark 
of respect, attended by upwards of fifty thousand 
persons. Such was the end of one of tlie greatest 
engineers of our day. His whole life pointed a 
valuable moral which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
His brother. Sir Peter Fairhaim of Leeds, pre¬ 
deceased him, leaving likewi.-se descendants to per¬ 
petuate the reputation of the Fairhairn.s. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADUONS. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—AT THE STILE. 

When was I first conscious of it ? When was the 
first faint shadow of it perceived by the others ? 
It would be difficult to say precisely when ; but 
as days went by, some snhtle change was taking 
place and making itself felt amongst us. Gradually 
an indefinable something was extracting the sun¬ 
shine out of our lives. None of us admitted so 
much to each other; indeed I tliink we were all 
equally anxious to have it thought that everything 
was going on in precisely the same way as before. 
And yet—where was the frank confidence and ease 
which only a short time previously had so marked 
onr intercourse ? I?1iad given place to constraint, 
and a Tcstle.ss aiJxiety to appear unconstrained. 

I fancied that I could account for Lilian’s ner¬ 
vousness and constraint; but Philip’s gaiety seemed 
to be growing less and less spontaneous ; and dear 
old Mrs Tipper looked depressed, not to say 
unhappy; wliilst I myself felt uncomfortable with¬ 
out being able to trace the cause, unless it arose 
'from sympathy witli the others. In vain did I 


try to account for the change. There was cer¬ 
tainly no unkindly feeling betwixt us; indeed 1 
think we were each and all more carefully conside¬ 
rate of each other’s feelings than wc had hitherto 
been, displaying a great deal more anxiety to prove 
that the strength of onr attachment to each other 
was as undiminished as ever. 

I felt no shade of difference in my own senti¬ 
ments ; I knew that I felt towards ’them precisely 
the same as before, although I was gradually adopt¬ 
ing their tone. What troubled me most of all was 
the reserve growing up between Lilian and me. I 
tried more tliau once to break through it; but her 
real distress—her tears, as she clung to me, entreat¬ 
ing me to believe in her love, pained without 
enlightening mo. And when I a little impatiently 
rcjfiied that it r.ither seemed as though she did not 
believe in my love, it only brought more tears and 
distress. 

She now frequently e.xcused herself from accom¬ 
panying Philip and me in our walks and excur¬ 
sions ; and shut herself up in her own room many 
hours during the day. The explanation that she 
had taken a fancy for studying French histor}’-, was 
not a siitisfactory one to me. True, tliore was 
evidence that slie was diligently plodding through 
a certain amount of work ; but why should that 
separate us ? The studies she had liithcrtu umler- 
taken had not shut me out of her confidence. She 
had often declared that the greater part of the 
enjojTTient of such work w’us to compare notes 
witli me upon the .subjects wc svere reading ; and 
why should French history he an exception ? 

1 was beginning to lose, p.atienee—mystery has 
ever been and ever will bo ])rovoking to me—and 
one evening, when Robert Wentworth asked me 
some questions about our work, 1 irritably replied 
that he mu.st ask Lilian ; I could only answer for 
myself now. 

‘I am only doing a little French history,’ she 
faltered, becoming very pale, and i)resontly making 
an excuse for leaving the room. 

‘ What is it ? What has so ckinged her V I 
asked, turning towards him. 

‘I do not observe any particular change,’ he 
replied, lowering his eyes hclbre mine. 

‘ Pray do not yon hcconie as mysterious as the 
rest,’ 1 said angrily. 

13ut he ic'n mysterious. Even Robert Went¬ 
worth, who load always been so ontsjmkcn and 
unsparing, was becoming considerate even to 
politeness. He made no rcjdy, standing before 
the open window, apiiarently .absorbed in thought. 
I was about to add some little remark that I 
had hitherto trusted to his friendship, in a tone 
meant to he caustic, when I caught sight of his 
lace, and shrank into my shell i^jain. What made 
him look like that? What did it mean ? And why 
did he .so hurriedly take his departure the moment 
old Mrs Tipper came into the room, in a manner 
as unlike the Robert Wentworth of the past as it 
was possible to he ? 

But it must not be supposed that I was going 
to succumb to this state of things. Before I. suc- 
cunihed, 1 must know the reason why. It would 
take a great deal yet to make me lose hope. I had 
too much respect for them and belief in the power 
of my own love, to he without hope of succeeding 
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in dissipating the clouds which had gathered about 
us. The one thing to be done was to find out 
what it was that had come between us. Could T once 
find out that, I should not despair of the rest After 
some anxious reflection, I fancied that I had dis¬ 
covered the cause of the alteration in Lilian's 
bearing, and took Philip into my confidence. 

He listened gravely, I thought even anxiously, 
and yet he did not appear to think it necessary for 
me to make any attempt to alter things. 


Wouldn’t it be best not to interfere, Mary? —hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

‘ If I did not care for her, perhaps i t would be 
better not to interfere, as you term it,’ 1 hotly 
rejoined. ‘ But a.s it haiipeus, 1 do care for her, 
and therefore I cannot see her so changed without 
making some effort to help her.’ 

‘No* one could doubt your love for her, Mary,’ 
he replied in a low voice, laying his hand gently 
upon mine. . 

‘ Then how can I help being .anxious, especially 
when I see that it is not good for her to be moping 
alone ? Any one might see tb.-it it is doing her 
harm. Cannot you sec tlie difference in her of 
late'f’ He iiiiulc no reply; and taking his assent 
for granted, I went on : ‘ Do you know I am sadly 

afraid that she is froUing’- I did not like 

to say plainly about Arthur Trafford, but added : 
‘She is beginning to look just .as she did in the 
first shock of finding that .she had lost Arthur 
Trafford !—Ah, spare my roses ! ’ 

He was mercilessly, though I think unconsciously, 
tearing to pieces a beautiful hunch of light and 
dark roses, which had been given to me by one of 
the cottagers, scattering the leaves in all directions. 

‘ I—hog your pardon.’ 

‘ I really think you ought, sir ! ’ w.as my playful 
rejoinder. ‘ If my path is to he .strewed with roses, 
wi) need not he so ^extravagant as that about it. I 
shall not trust you to carry flowers again.’ 

He remained so long silent, standing in the 
same position, that I w.os about to ask him what 
he was thinking of, when he impetuously turned 
towards me, and hurriedly said : ‘ AVhy should 
there be any longer delay, Mary I Why cannot 
our marriage take jilace at once - next week ! For ' 
God’s sake, do not let us go on like, this !’ 

‘ tio on like this ! ’ I vcpe.aled, looking up into 
his face. ‘ Go on like this, Philip ? ’ 

‘ Say it shall be soon—say when ?’ ralching my 
hands in both of his witJi a grip which made mo 
wince, ns he hurriedly continued; ‘ AVhy do you 
wish all this delay?’ 

Had it been spoken in a different tone—had he 
only looked differently! I tried to believe that it 
was the eagerness of happiness in his face; but alas ! 
it looked terribly like misery ! For a moment my 
heart stood still in an agony of fear ; then I put 
the disloyal doubt aside, telling myself that it was 
my too exalted notions which had led to disap¬ 
pointment. 1 had expected so much more than 
any woman has a right to expect; and so forth. 
Then after a moment or two, i honestly replied: 
‘I do not wish it, Philip. Of course 1 wdl say 
next week, if you wish it; and ’—with a faint 
little attempt at a jest—‘ if you do not mind about 
my having fewer furbelows to pack ?’ 

‘I do wish it; and—and—until tlien I must 
ask you to excuse my not coming down quite so 
regularly. So much to arrange, you know,’ he 


hastily continued, ‘ in case we should take it into 
our heads to remain abroad some time.’ 

‘Yes; very well,’ I murmured, as one in a 
dream. It was all so di fferent—so terribly difierent 
from anything I had expected. 

But I soon persuaded myself that the fault, if 
fault there were, must be mine. How could he be 
changed—or if he were, why should he so eagerly 
urge mo to delay our marriage no longer? 

As if to rebuke iny doubt^ he turned towards 
me and gently said: ‘ God grant that I may he 
worthy ol yon, Mary! You are a good woman. I 
must hope in time to be more worthy of yon.’ 

I was conscious that just then I could have 
bettor borne a loving jest at my imperfections 
than this little set speech of praise. I never before 
cared so little about being a ‘ good woman ’ as I did 
at that moment. But 1 told myself that I w’ould 
not be critical -how horribly critical I seemed to 
bo growing ! So 1 looked up into his face with a 
smile, as I said sometliing about Ids being perfect 
enough for me. 

‘ You are good.’ 

‘ Oh, please do not say anything more about my 
goodness! ’ 

There was another pause; and then he said; 

‘ I think you meutioued that you wished it to be 
a quiet affair, Mary, and at the little church in the 
vale—St .Tohn’s, isn’t it called ?’ 

‘Yes, Philip.’ 

‘And you must let me know what I ought to do 
besides procuring the ring and license. I am sure 
yon will give me credit for wishing not to be 
remiss in any .way, and will not mind giving me 
a hint if I appe.ar likely to fall short in any of the 
—proper observances.’ 

Proper observ.ances! IIow coldly the words 
struck upon me ! 

‘ Shall you not come down once, Philip ? ’ I mur¬ 
mured. 

‘ Once ? O yes, of course; and—you can give 
me any Uttlo commis.sion by letter, yon know.’ 

Then looking at his watch, he found that he 
might catch the eight o’clock train, and hastily 
bade me good-night; asking mo to excuse hiui' at 
the cottage, and tell them about our plans. 

‘ Eh bieii, Philippe,’ I returned, more disap- 
poiuted than I should have cared to acknowledge 
at his not asking me to accompany him the 
remainder of the distance to the stile, to which 
I always walked with him when Kobert "Went¬ 
worth was not with ns. Moreover, I thought that 
the parting kiss was to be forgotten. I believe 
that it iron forgotten for a niomeut. But he turned 
hack and pre.sVed his lijis for a moment upon my 
brow. 

‘ Good-night, Mary. God grant I may be worthy 
of you! ’ 

‘ Good-night, Philip,’ I faltered. 

As in a dream I walked down the lane, entered 
the cottage, and turned into *1* little parlour, not 
a little relieved to find no one tnere. 

Tlie heat was almost stifling, the swallows flying 
low beneath the lowering sky, and there was the 
heavy stillness-—the, so to speak, pause in the 
atmosphere which presages a coming storm. The 
windows and doors were flung wide open; and I 
could hear Mrs Tipper and Becky talking to each 
other in their confidential way, as they bustled in 
ami out the back garden, fetching in the clothes, . 
which the former always put out to ‘ sweefen,' as 
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she termed it, after they were retwned from the that they were great drops of rain and not tears 
wash. Lilian w'as, I suppose, in her own room, as pattering down upon me where 1 lay prone upon 
her habit was of late. the ground ; and I could recollect that the papers 

Throwing oflf my hat, I sat down, and with my must not be lost; so 1 had kept my senses. 

hands tightly locked upon my lap, I tried to think_____ 

—to understand ray own sensations, asking myself ___ 


—to understand ray own sensations, asking myself m? Ttni’ nTTTnPTrw Oft 

over and over again what was wrong—what made ®TOEY OF THE QuIGEICH Oil 

me like this? half conscious all the while of a STAFF OF ST FILLAN. 

discussion ov« a hole in a tablecloth, that ought recent acquisition of that curious medieval 
not to have been allowed to get to such a stage , c . ii j * 1 . rt « • i. « • t- es*. 

without being darned. “ work of art called the Quignch or orosw 

‘ A stitch in time saves nine, yon know, Becky; Society of Antiquancs of Scotland, 

never you leave a thin place, and you'll never its final deposit in their National Museum at 
have a hole to mend and so on. Edinburgh, is in itself an incident of more than 

Suddenly, as my eyes wandered aimlessly about, ordinary interest. Apart from its historical associ- 
the room, they fell upon some documents on tlic ations, the ‘ Cogerach,’ ‘ Coygerach,’ or * Quigrich,’ 

®f Uiii Side, wlijcli it, jg variously styled in writings of the four- 
Pliilip had brought down to shew us, and which teeniii and fifteenth centuries, is unsurpassed in 

i ^ l eflccting ^ and period of 

that he was very desirous of completing llic , . , ,, n i ^ « 

purchase, that the delay of a iiost might make .a Scottish specimen is now known 

difference, and that I might yet overtake him if exist. Briefly dcscrihod, it is simply the mas- 
I were quick, I hurriedly caught up the papers | sive silver head of a pastoral staff of the form 
in my hand and ran down the lane towards the ))eculiar to the Celtic Church in very early times, 
stile. ” Have I mentioned that there was a sharp | Its shape resembles that of the bent head of a 
curve in the lane before it readied the stile, sn walking-stick, with a slanting prolongation of the 
that you came close upon the latter belore it was | outer end. 'Tlie lower part of the crook expand-s 
m sight? I had just arnved at the curve when ^ j beautifully oma- 

the sound ot voices reached mo: and recollecting ^ i ^ i i J i a -i 

that I bad not waited to put my bat on, ami not i 

wisliing to be recognised hy any one, 1 paused a *'^*^*^b ]»icrced with fjuatrefoils, rises from tlie 
moment to draw tlie hood of my cloak over iiiy socket, and is contiiiueil over the back of the crook, 
head. terminating in tlic bust of an ecclesiastic, probably 

Robert Wentworth and Pliilip ! I had lime for me.aiit for St Fillan. 'Phe sluiiliug front of the 
a moment’s surpii.se that tlie foniier should be stall-head Is oriiaiiiented by a large, oval setting 
there when we had not .seen him at the cottage. cairiii.''orm, and the terminal plate, has an on- 
before Pliilip’sworils readied me: ‘And you have roi.ic.seiilation of Ihe Crucifi.xion. The 

been w'caiting here to say tnis tonic. Jnit 1 am ? t e .1 1 • 1 **1 1 1 i 

not so base as that, Wentworth ! I liave just I'f^'ge-shapcd 

begged her to be my wife at once, and she has uf hbgreo-u oik in lloml .scrolls. 

coiiF^cnted. She suspects nothing.* nhat may be termed the histoi^ of the 

‘Thank God for that!’ ejaculated Robert Went- cro.sier cotniiiences in the early part of the eighth 
worth. century, when .as the hacul or walking-staff of 

I could not have moved now had my life St Fillan, it accompanied him in his missionary 
depended upon it—though my life did seem to journey to the wilds of (lleudodiart. The saint 
depend upon it. ‘ Su.spect what ? What wa.s there ^ royal race. His mother, Kentigerna, 

to suspect? I asked myself m a bewildered kind | ^ Leimsterl and 

‘God grant that she may be always spared the i are enrolled 

knowledge !’ ' among the saints of Celtic Alba. Placed often in 

‘She 3iail be, Wentworth, if it be in my iiower 1 Ibe darkest and wildest di.dricts of the country, 
to spare her.’ j solely with the view of recdaiining the people from 

‘ Great heavens! that it sliouhl be possible to j paganism and diffusing the benefits of Christian 
love another woman after knowing her! Man, | civilisation, lhe.se monastic diuiches wore truly 

you never can have known her as she is, or it; centres of light and progress. Such was the 

would be impossible for another woman to come ^,,„rcb of (jolumcilie at Hy. Such also 

between you. The other is uo more to be com- ,, . r ai j xu tt- , 

was the monastery of St Mftnd at the Holy 

‘Respect her, Wentworth; blame me as you Loch, where. St billan spent part* of his days, and 

will, but respect Lilian.’ i” which he succeeded the founder as abbot. 

‘ liilian !’ I muttored—‘Lilian !' Growing weary of its comparatively peaceful life, 

‘She is, I thftik—I trust, utterly unconscious he sought a desert for himself in the wilds of Glen- 

of my-—madflhss. But if she knew, and if she— dochart, where he might reclaim a new garden for 

caied fur me, she would be loyal to the ridit. the chu'rch, and close his days among an ecclesi- 

love foWaJ? h" wTntwOTth*’*’ ^is own uprenring. As founder and 

she true ; slie wiU try to bo true, f ^^ot of Glendochart his memory would Iw 

But it is quite time that’_ lonuly cherished by the community of clencs over 

I knew that the voices sounded fainter and whom he had presided. Their veneration would 
fainter, and that the sense of tlie words hocame • increase with time, as the traditions of his saintly 
lost to me, because they were walking on ; I knew j life became fixed by constant repetition; and there 
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was no object around which that Teneration and 
these legends could more appropriately cluster 
than around the staff which was the symbol of his 
abbatial office, and the lasting memorial of his 
presence among them. 

Not the least interesting of the many picturesque 
associations which gather round the crosier of St 
Fillan is that which connects it with Scotland’s 
warrior-king, Robert Eruce, and assigns to it a 
prominent part in the great struggle for Scottish 
independence that culminated in the glorious vic¬ 
tory of Bannockburn. There is no evidence on 
record by which we can positively prove the pre¬ 
sence of the crosier on the eventful held ; but it is 
the tradition of the Dewars, its hereditary keepers, 
that it w’as there; and there is evidence that 
certain other relics of St Fillan were brought to 
vhe battle-field by the abbot of IncliaflFray, the 
ecclesiastical superior of the church of Strathfillan, j 
who was’ the king’s confessor ; and that this was j 
done, if not by the king’s express desire, at least 
in the knowledge that it would be consonant with 
his personal feelings and belief in their efficacy. 
If the narrative tliat was written by Eoece is to be 
accepted at all, it must be accepted to the extent 
of establishing that there was a relic of St Fillan at 
Bannockburn. He calls it the arm-bone of the saint, 
and tells in his picture-sque way that when the 
king, being sorely troulded in mind on the even¬ 
ing before the battle, had retired into his tent, 
and was engaged in prayer to (lod and St Fillan, 
suddenly the silver case which contained tin; arm- 
bone of the saint oiieiied of itself, anil shewed him 
the relic, and then ‘clakkit to again.’ The prie.st 
who had charge of it immediately proclaimed a 
miracle, declaring tliat he had brought into the 
field only the ‘ tunic cais’ (einjitv ca.«e), being fioirful 
lest the precious relic .should fall into the hands 
of the English. 

It we accept Boeee’s statement to the extent of 
believing on the strength of it that any of the 
relics of St I'iHan were brought to the field, sve 
may believe that they were all there, and that 
they were carried round the array on the morn¬ 
ing of the fight, when the abbot of Inchafl'ray 
walked barefooted in front of the ranks bearing 
aloft ‘the croce in quhilk the crucifix wes hingin.’ 
That such practices were not uncommon is gleaned 
from other instances, such as that of the crosier 
of St Columba—the Cath Bhuaidh or ‘Battle- 
Victory ’—so named because it need to give the 
victory to the men of Alba when cai’ried to their 
battles. If then the crosier of St Fillan was 
present at the battle of Bannockbiim, and the vic¬ 
tory was ascribed to the saint’s intervention, this 
may have been the occasion of its being glorified 
with such a magnificent silver shrine. 

But if it had no public history and no picturesque 
associations, the story of its transmission from age 
to age, linked as lit was with the chequered 
fortunes of the religious foundation to which it 
was attached, and of the strange and varied cir- 
cumitances in which it has been pr^rved by a 
succMsion of hereditary keepers, through failing 
fortunes and changes of faith, in poverty and 
exile, is sufficient to invest it with surpassing 
interest. 

Since its arrival at Edinburgh the singular dis¬ 
covery has beeu made that the gilt silver casing of 
the crosier had been constructed for the purpose of 


inclosing an older staff-head of cast bronze. This 
has been taken out of its concealment, and is now 
exhibited alongside the silver one. The surface 
of this older crosier is divided into panels by raised 
ridges oriiamentiid with niello. These panels cor¬ 
respond in number, sba])e, and size to the silver 
plaipies now on the external casing, and they are 
pierced with rivet-holes which also correspond 
with the position of the pins by which the plaques 
are fastened. It is thus clear that when the old 
crosier was incased, it was first stripped of its 
omamenfol p1aque.s of filigree-work, which were 
again used in making up the external covering so 
far as they were available. Such of them as hod 
been cither entirely absent, or so much worn as to 
require rcdecoration, were renewed in a style so 
different from the original workmanship, as to 
demonstrate that it is a mere imitation of an art 
with which the workman was unfamiliar. This 
establishes two distinct phases in the history of 
the crosier, and suggests that at some particular 
period, a special occasion had arisen for thus 
glorifying the old relic with a co.stly enshrinement 
What that occasion was may he" inferred from 
some considerations connected with its public 
history. 

We know nothing of the history of St Fillau’s 
foundation during the first five centuries, in which 
the founder’s staff passed through the hands of his 
various successors as the symbol of office of the 
abbot of (llendochart. But in the time of King 
William the Lion, we find that the office had 
become sccnlari.'-ed, and the abbot appears as a 
grc.at lay lord, ranking alter the Earl of Athole, 
and apjioiated alternatively with him as the 
holder of the a.ssizc, in all ca.scs of stolen cattle 
in that district of Scotland. 'Whether he held 
the cro.sier in virtue of his office we cannot 
tell ; hut the likelihood is that it was when the 
office was first nsiirjied by a layman, that the 
crosier w'as placed by the- last of the true suc¬ 
cessors of yt Fillan in the custody of a ‘dewar’ 
or liereditary keeper, with the dues .and privileges 
which we afterwards find attached to this office. 
Such an arrangement was not titicommon in •con¬ 
nection with similar relics of the ancient Celtic 
cliurch. AVe thus find the dewar of the Cogerach 
of St Fillan in possession of tlie lands of Eyich 
in Glendochart in 133G. In process of time the 
official title of dewar became the _ family sur¬ 
name of Dewar; and we have a curions instance 
of the Celtic form of the patronymic in a charter 
granted in 1575 by Duncan Ciun]>heU of Qlenorehy 
to Donald Mac in Deora vie Cogerach. 

The inquiry is naturally suggested why a relic 
with such associations, intrinsically' so valuable, 
and alway.s so highly venerated, should have been 
allowed to remain in the po,sseBsion of laymen, and 
to he kept in their private dwellings, often no 
bettor than turf cottages in the glen. The crosier 
was spleudid enough to have graced the proces¬ 
sional ceremonials of the lifgf jst dignitary of the 
Ohmeh, and thus to have been* coveted «^ui- 
sition to the richest monastery in the lanA Tnat 
it was so coveted may he fairly inferred from the 
fact that on the 22d April 1428, John de Spens of 
Perth, Bailie of Glendochart, summoned an inquest 
of the men of Glendochart to hold inquisition 
regarding the authority and privileges of ‘ a cer¬ 
tain relick of St Felane called the Coygerach.’ 
Of the fifteen summoned, three were i^^cnal^ 
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dorivins tbeir origin from the son of a former His son, Alexander Dewar, the last of tie 
abbot; three were of the clan Gregor; and one was hereditary dewars of the Crosier, is a hale old 
named Felan, after the saint. Their verdict seta man of eighty-eiglit, in comfortable circum- 
forth that the Coygerach was in the rightful jios- stances, the patriarch of a new race of Dewars, 
session of the dcoire, becaiiw the office of bearing rejoicing in upwards of thirty grandchildren, and 
it had been given hereditarily by the successor of nephews and nieces innumeraWe. It is in con¬ 
st Fillan to a certain progenitor of Finlay, the sequence of his desire to see the ancient relic 
deoire at the time of the inquest; that the ])rivi- returned to Scotland before he dies, and placed 
leges pertaining to the office had been enjoyed in the National Museum at Edinburgh, ‘ there to 
and in use since the days of King Robert Bmce ; remain in all time coming for lire use, benelif^ 
and that when cattle or goods were stolen or and enjoyment of the Scottish nation,’ that the 


existing 


or goods wherever they might be found through- relics associated with the early history of the 
out the kingdom. ^ Scottish nation. 

_ We hear no more of the rights of the Cogerach It was live centuries old before the light of 
till 1487, when tlie dewar sought the sanction of authentic record reveals it in 1336 in possession 
tlie royal prerogative to aid_ him in holding his of tlie dewar Cogerach, and since then it can be 
chaigc with all its ancient rights. In that year, traced uninterruptedly in the line of the Dewars 
King James HI. issued letters of confiriuation for iivc hundred and forty years. ‘Its associu- 
under the Privy Seal, in favour of Malice Doire, tions with the Scottish monarchy,’ says Dr Daniel 
who, as^the document sots forth, ‘ has liad a r(dic Wilson, ‘ arc older than the Regalia, so sacredly 
of St Felan called the Quigrich in keeping of us guarded in the castle of Edinburgh ; and its more 
and our progenitors since the time of King Robert sacred memories cixrry back the fancy to the primi- 
Bruce, and of before, and has^ made no obedience tive missionaries of the Christian faith, when the 
or answer to any person spiritual or temjioral in son of St Keutigerna, of the royal race of Leinster, 
^y thii^ concerning it, in any other way than withdrew to the wilderness of Glendochart, and 
is contained in the auld infoltment granted by there initiated the good work which has ever since 
our progenitors.’ The object was to establish the made Strathfdlan famous in the legendary history 
rights of the Crown in the relic, as distinguished of the Scottish Church.’ 

from the rights of the Church; and we may pre-__ 


sume that the royal infeftment to which it refers 
may have been granted by Bruce on the occasion 
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when the old crosier was glorified by incasemeut Mu and Mrs Woodford were enjoying a confi- 
in a silver shrine, in token of the king’s humble dcntial matrimonial chat over their tete-w-tete 
gratitude to God and St Fillan for the victory of dessert, and discu.ssing at some length the ante- 
Baunockburn. cedents and probable future of a cousin, Mr Richard 

We find traces of the dewars and tlieir land.s in Broughton, who had lately dropped down t»n them, 
chartem down to the time of Queen Mary. The not from the clouds, but from a Liverpool express 
Reformation deprived them of their living, and train. This gentleman had in his youth been 
converted, the relic, of which they were the ‘ crossed in love.’ Always a musical enthusiast, he 
keepers, into a ‘ monument of idolatry,’ fit only had become attached to an amiable girl, a young 
to_ be conagned to the crucible. Still they were concert-singer, who was the main stay of her 
faithful to their trust, although in.stcad of eiuolu- mother- ■ the widow of a cajitain in the army—and 
ment it could only bring tbcni trouble. In the ; some younger sisters ; and having biniscdf not yet 
succeeding centuries their fortunes fell to a low I made a fair stait in life, tlie elders of both famiiie.s 
ebb indeed. In 1782 a pas-sing tourist saw' tliu ro.se up in arms against the alliance. 

Quigrich in the house of Malice Doire, a day- Mre Woodford, of nearly the same .age as lier 
labourer in Killin. His son, a youth of niiieteen, f.'ousin Dick, had been bis confidante in their 
lay in an outer apartiuciit at the la.st gusji of boy and girl days, bad .sympathised warmly with 
consumption; and the traveller was so moved by his disappointment, witliout very precisely under- 
concern for iJie probable fate of the Quigi'icli, in standing how it had come about, and wa.s now 
the prospect of the speedy death of the heir to a.5suring her husband that the attachment ha<l 
this inestimable po.ssession, that he wrote an been a far more serious ii/lair than very youthful 
account of the circumstancc.s, and transmitted it, fimcies commonly are. Tt ivas true the gentleman 
with a drawing of the cro,sifcr, to the Society of had so far consoled himself as to marry another 
Antiquaries of Scotland. At that time the Society huly ; though it was reported he had w'edded a 
Muld not have acquired it; but fortunately their shrew, who had not made him supremely happy, 
inten’ention w’as not neces-sary for its preserva- But lie lost his w'ifo some time before leaving 
tion. On the failure of the older line, by the Australia; and now, after a sojourn of nearly 
death of this you|'^,* the relic jiassed into the twenty years in the colonies, had returned to Eng- 
^nd.s of a yopiigcr -hrotlior of Malice Doire’s. laud with something more than competence. 

His son removed to Glenartney, where the Quig- ‘But what became of Mias Clifton?’ asked Mr 
nch was again seen by J)r Jamieson, and was Woodford. 

described by him in his edition of Barbour’s ‘ That I do not know,’ returned the lady. 

, Ar^ibald Dewar removed from Glen- ‘ Clifton was only her professional name; her real 


VI Lue rrcncii war in 1815, lie emigrated to l>e eofty ■ 
Canada, where he died, aged seventy-live. to me.’ 
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‘Probably she also married,’ said Mr Woodford. 

‘ Possibly,’ replied his wife; ‘ though women 
are more constant than men; and through she 
censed to answer Dick’s letters, and really brought 
him to a state of misery which drove him out of 
England, I never thought the fault was quite her 
own.’ 

While Mrs Woodford was yet speaking, there 
was a knock at the door, and Mr Broughton was 
announced. 

‘Why did you not come to dinner ?’cried Mr 
Woodford, rising to greet the visitor. ‘ But we can 
have the ^mb brought back,’ he added. 

‘Thanks, thanks,’ said Mr Broughton; ‘but I 
dined at the hotel I am sure I ought to .apologise! 
for calling at such a time, and for having brought 
Dandy with me.’ 

Dandy was a terrier, and liis master’s almost 
inseparable companion. 

‘Now Dandy, behave!’ continued his master; 

‘ and go and beg pardon fpr both of us. Say we 
know we are two unmannerly colonial boors, at 
present unfit for good society.’ 

Very much as if the sagacious animal under¬ 
stood every word of this .address, he approaclied 
Mrs Woodford, and sat on his liannchcs in a 
begging attitude. 

‘ He means biscuit,’ said the lady with a laugh, 
and suiting the action to the word by giving ]>im 
one, with a caressing pat into the bargain. 

‘Seriously, however,’ said Mr Broughton, ‘I 
would not have come at such an hour, but I wanted 
so much to tell you that at last I have found 
lodgings which 1 think will just suit me. Or 
rather I should say that Dandy lound them for me.’ 

‘ Dandy ! Well, ho it a clever dog ! lie will 
talk next, I suppose. But,’ continued Mrs Wood¬ 
ford, 'at present iiis master must explain.’ 

‘It sounds ridiculous perhaps to tell of such 
trifles,’ replied her cousin ; ‘ but for the last three 
or four days—ever since the hot weather set in, I' 
have felt quite interested in a shop in your neigh- ( 
bourhood—mainly, I think, from the humanity j 
displayed by the owner in setting a Lirge bowl of | 
sparkling'waler by tbc door for the convenience of 1 
the poor panting dogs, for which Dandy has been 
grateful more than once. 11 i.s a music warehouse 
oil a small scale ; but wlicre they also sell fire 
OTnaiiieiits .and laclio.s’ Berlin work and .so on’- 

‘ I know the shop,’ interrupted Mrs Woodforil: 

‘ it is kept by a widow and her maiden si.stcr, who 
seem very superior peojde.’ 

‘ Oh, I am glad you know the place,’ continued 
Mr Broughton. ‘Well,this afternoon as usual I 
waited, looking in .at the shop window, while 
Dandy quenched his thirst, and wishing i could 
decide on something to purchase, by way cd 
liiiuidating my dog’s debt, when I observed a card 
which intimated there wore apartments to let. 
’There were directions to knock at the priv.ate door; 
but seeing mo linger on the spot longer than 
usual, Dandy had entered the shop, and when I 
followed to look alter him, T saw him planted 
firmly near an inner door, and accepting the 
caresses of a little girl of about seven years old us 
if ho had known her all his life. I made inquiries 
about the apartments, and found they consisted of 
the first floor, a nice bedi-oom, and pleasant sitting- 
room ; attendance with good cooking guaranteed, 
and no other lodgers taken. Of course I went up¬ 
stairs to look at the rooms, Dandy leading the 


way with the canine gravity which you remarked 
in him the other day. He jumped on a chair to 
look out of the window, and then on the sofa, as If 
to examine the softness of the cushions, and finally 
gave a little yelp, which was only half a bark, and 
which seemed to say: “ Master, this will do; here 
we are quite at home.” Even the mistress of the 
house, Mrs Gr<ay, laughed at the evident content¬ 
ment of the dog. But what charmed me was 
there was no rebuke for my poor Dandy’s jump¬ 
ing on the fiiniiture; and remembering besides 
the bowl of water, I felt inclined to believe that 
Dandy would bo something more than tolerated in 
the house. Accordingly it was with a good hope 
that I intimated that my dog was my constant 
companion, and that I trusted his presence would 
not tic objectionable.’ 

‘O sir,’ said the widow, ‘we have only lost a 
de.ar old dog within these three months; and for 
our own poor pet’s sake—if for nothing else—we 
should bo kind to a dog. As for my children, I 
believe they take after their aunt; and my sister 
dotes upon dogs.’ 

‘All, it was the maiden sister, I daresay, who 
was the mistress of the lamented dog,’ exclaimed 
Mrs Woodford. ‘I have some recollection of 
seeing a ve^ old black retriever in the shop.’ 

‘No doubt it was the same. I understand the 
sister gives music lessons ; though at present she 
is taking a little holiday, staying at the seaside 
with friends. There is another advantage in these 
lodgings,’ continued Mr Broughton; ‘the house 
being a music warehouse, and one of the family 
evidently musical, I am in hopes they will not 
object to my violin-practising any more than to 
Dandy for an inmate. What I want now is 
comfort, to enjoy myself after my own fashion, 
and opportunity of doing some little good in the 
world, when what seems to me the fitting occa¬ 
sion offers. Five years more at the Antipodes 
and 1 might have come home a richer man; 
but perhaps in that time health would have 
been shattered by over-toil, and 1 should have 
been less able even than now to turn into new 
grooves of life and resume habits of culture. As 
it is, my nie.aus arc ample for all I am likely to 
waut. With books and mnsic and Dandy, I 
expect to get on capitally. Besides I mean to 
come and sec you pretty often.’ 

‘Indeed 1 hope you will,’ ejaculated husband 
and wife logctlier. 

‘If we come too often, they must turn us out 
—must they not. Dandy ?’ Aid Mr Broughton, 
s])caking to and potting his dog; and then he 
iwlded, turning to his cousin ; ‘By-the-bye, I ven¬ 
tured to give you as a reference as to my respecta¬ 
bility, re.sjionsibility, &c.’ 

‘ And 1 will give you a good character, Dick, I 
promise you,’ replied Mrs Woodford; ‘and what 
is more, I will recommend Dandy to Mrs Gray’s 
special, regard. He certainly, the cleverest dog 
I ever saw. Look at him uow,*vagging his tou 
at me, as if he understood' evei^ word I was 

just like the Cousin Maggie of early 
Mr Broughton, with a certain tremor 
ill "his voice which proved that his feelings were 
touched. ‘ Always full of sympathy and thought¬ 
ful kindness. Yet even you can hardly tell what 
a friend Dandy has been to me through years of 
loneliness.’ 


saying! 

‘ Spoken 
davs, said 
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‘Yes, I can, Dick,* said Mrs Woodford; ‘it I 
had not a pack of children to think about, I am 
quite sure I should want dogs or four-footed pets 
of some sort,’ 

Only a fortnight has passed, but * Cousin Dick ’ 
seems as completely installed in his new lodgings 
as if he had occupied them for months. His most 
cherished personal belongings were all unpacked 
and arranged about his rooms accoi’ding to his 
own taste and fancy. A few well-worn books 
which he had taken from England in his youth, 
still held a place of honour, though they were 
now flanked by many fresher-looking volumes ; 
and an old and cherished violin I'ested in one 
comer, and Itelped to give the sitting-room its i 
inhabited look, though writing materials near the ! 
window and newsjiapera lying about, contributed 
to the effect. 

Over the raantel-picco in his bedroom be had 
arranged his store of warlike weapons—a sword, 
which Richard Broughton had certainly never 
used, but which he valued as the gift of a dead 
friend ; pistols and revolver which he had looked ; 
on as protectors in many'a perilous journey, and a I 
boomerang, brought to England as a curiosity. i 

Mr Broughton had finished his breakfast, and | 
was enjoying bis morning newspaper; but be bad 
been to the opera the night before, and the melody 
of an air which had delighted him still hauiiteil 
his ear, and even disturbed the rhytlim of the very 
didactic leading article be was reading. lie was 
not much disturbed by Sirs Gray’s knocking at the | 
door ; she came, as she usually did every morning, ■ 
to receive his orders for dinner. 

‘ You manage luy dinners so nicely for me,’ said 
Mr Broughton in answer to some suggestion of bis 
landlady, ‘ that I think I cannot do better than i 
leave all arrangements to 3 'ou. But do sit ilown ; | 
I want to thank you for taking care of my dog lust; 
night. I hope he was not troublesome to you ? ’ 

‘ Not in the least,’ returned Mrs Gray; ‘ when 
once he ascertained that you really were not in the ; 
house, he settled down quietly, and played with the ■ 
children till thej’’ went to bed.’ 

‘I am so glad your children are not afraid of 
him,’ observed Mr Broughton. 

‘ Oh, they are too well used to a dog and to pets ' 
in general to be afraid of a gentle creature like 
your Dandy. In fact mj' difficulty is keejung 
them out of your rooms. Ally—^you remember how 
Dandy took to her from the very first—Ally wanted 
to come in and see •the dog just now. I daresay 
she is near the door still,’ 

‘Oh, pray let her in,’ said Mr Broughton, 
himself rising to open the door. ‘I will not be 
jealous because it is my dog she wants to see —not 
me ; ’ and there was a little laugh at the idea of 
Dandy being such a favourite. 

When the room-door opened, sure enough little 
Ally was found wahipg, but not alone; her brother, 
a curly-headed jtfJhin two years her junior, had 
hold of her Mind ; and both were evidently in 
expectation of being allowed some little frolic with 
the dog. 

‘ Come in, my dears—come in,’ exclaimed Mr 
Broughton ; ‘'Dandy will be most happy to see 
you, and will shew you some of bis accomplish¬ 
ments, u you likei? 

Though little shy at first with the ‘ strange 
gentleman, whom they liad been taught in a vague 


sort of way to reverence, and for whose comfort 
they were told to refirain from noise, the ehyness 
soon wore off, when they found that Dandy’s 
master was as willing to be their playmate as 
Dandy himself. For their delectation the dog 
went through his most admired tricks : he jumped 
over a stick, he allowed of mimic shooting and 
acted the dead dog, he bef^ed for a piece of bread, 
but could not he induced to eat it till assured it 
was paid for. Moreover, ho howled a note in 
unison with one his master played on the violin ; 
but probably without meaning to imply admira¬ 
tion <<f the latter performance. 

A less keen observer than a fond and widowed 
mother was likely to be, might, if contemplating 
this little scene, have felt pretty sure that fond as 
Richaril Broughton was of his dog, it had not ex¬ 
hausted all his capacity of loving. By people who 
have never had their hearts thrill to the mystery 
of c.aniuc attachment he bad often been ridiculed 
for the intensity of his affection for Dandy, and 
when he spoke of a ‘ dog’s love ’ as being the only 
ideal of his life that had ever been fully realised, 
few jicrsons understooil him. But Mrs Gray saw 
at a glance that he had a natural love fur children, 
and probably for all helpless creatures, and con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances of her household, 
she thought herself most fortunate in her lodger. 

It is astonishing liow soon pleasant habits may 
he formed. Before the next week liad p.aased it 
heeaine quite the custom of the cliildrcu to come 
into Mr Broughton’s rooms at least once a day, 
ostensibly to plav' with Dandy; hut also they 
brought their toys to shew to Dandy’s master, and 
chattered away, as bright, eager, fresh-liearteil chil¬ 
dren are jirelty sure to do with thoiic whom,by some 
subtle instinct, tlicy at once recognise as Iriends. 
I)and}’’s c.aiiirid predecessor in the house, the much 
lamented Tojisy, was a I'requent subject of con¬ 
versation. Her accomnlishmeuts were described, 
tliough admiUed to he fewer than Dandy’s, and her 
dc.ath ami burial dwelt on with some pathos. And 
one d.ay little Ally came into the room hugging a 
thick photographic album in her arms. She had 
brought it for the express purpose of shewing poor 
Tojtsy’s likenes.s. 

Topsy had been photographed a number of 
times : once cosily curled up on a mat; once 
occupying an easy-ehair with something of the 
dignity of a judge ; another time as a conspicuous 
member of a group ; and lastly by the side of a 
lady who had her hand on its head. 

‘ And who is the lady ?’ inquired Mr Broughton, 
tiy'ing to sneak with a calmness he did not quite 
feel. ‘ It does not look like your mother.’ 

‘ 0 no ! Why, it is auntie ! ’ exclaimed little 
Ally in a tone which implied wonder that ho could 
for a moment have taken it for Mrs Gray. 

‘Then Topsy ivas fond of auntie, and auntie 
WMS fond of 'I’opsy, I suppose?’ said Mr Broughton, 
wishing to discover all he could about this auntie.’ 

The little girl nodded her head by way of reply, 
and then she said: ‘Auntie did cry so much when 
Topsy died. She was auntie’s own doggy.’- 

‘ And did you cry ? ’ asked Mr Brouj^ton. 

Another noil of the head; but llie child ex¬ 
claimed: ‘Not so much as auutie—-auntie cried tiU 
her eyes were quite red.’ 

‘ And is this portrait very like auntie ? ’ asked 
Mr Broughton. 

‘ Yes; but she never wea» such sleeves as those 
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now. 111 shew you her new photograph; ’ and 
the little lingers rapidly turned over leaves and 
found a likeness taken only the other day. Mr 
Broughton recognised the same sweet face, though 
it shewed that seven or eight years had probably 
passed between the time the one photograph had 
been taken and the other. 

'And what is auntie’s name?’ inquired Mr 
Broughton with forced composure. 

‘ Auntie! ’ said the little girl, as if the word were 
quite sulKcient; but added a moment after, as if 
the thought of more information being required 
had just come to her; ‘ She is Alice, and I am 
Alice ; only they call me Ally. Auntie is so good,’ 
the child continued ; ‘ mother says she is the best 
auntie that ever lived. And I must try to be 
good too, because I have got her name.’ 

_ ‘ Quito right, my darling,’ said Mr Broughton, 
giving the child a fatherly kiss. ‘ But run away 
now, for I have letters to write. Will you leave 
me the idbuiii; I should like to look at Topsy 
again—though 1 don’t think she was much like 
Bandy. Do you ? ’ 

‘ Not a bit! ’ cried the child, trip))ing olTglcefullv, 
and leaving Mr Broughton with his heart stirred 
in a manner it had not been for many years. 

It was true that he had letters to write, but it 
was half an hour before he took pen in baud. 
The first thing he did was to draw forth a power¬ 
ful magnifying glass, and by its means to study 
the face of the lady with the dog most narrowly. 
Tes ; he had not a shadow of doubt that this dear 
' auntie,’the maiden sister of Mrs Oray of whom 
he had heard, was the love of his youth, tiie Alice 
(.'lifUm of the concert-room, the Alice Croft of 
])rivate life. Photography revealed some lines of 
care and suffering that nail not belonged to the fair 
young face he so well remembered ; but such foot¬ 
marks of time must be expected in the course of 
twenty years, even under happier circumstances 
than had probably befallen the •\%'oniari in question. 
That she should have relin(|uishcd her professional 
career without having married, puzzled him. But 
he had incidentally heard from the children that 
‘ auntie ’ was coming home to-iuorrow; ami before 
many days should pass, he would certainly liml 
out a thing or two which must greatly iutliicucc 
his future. 

As if to confirm his already strong belief beyond 
the power of even momentary cavil, the iie.vt time 
ho went down-stairs he observed a letter on the 
hall table, which, on looking if it were intended 
for himsell, he saw ivas addressed ‘ iiliss Croft.’ 

The next day Alice Croft returned home ; and as 
Broughton was taking liLs coffee, ho could hear the 
children’s merry shouts of welconui, at which, 
by-the-bye, Dandy set up a short bark, as if he 
thought he too had a right to join in the demon¬ 
stration. 

‘ I will do nothing hurriedly,’ thought Mr 
Broughton to himself; ‘ after twenty years of sepa¬ 
ration I can wait for a few days surely. After all, 
if we meet on the stairs she will not recognise in 
me the slim smooth-faced bdy I believe she 
remembers.’ And thinking thus, he glanced at 
himself in the chimney-glass, noting the bronzed 
weather-beaten face and long thick beard streaked 
with white that it reflected. ‘ I wonder, though, 
if my name will strike her?’ he continued, pon¬ 
dering. ' Perhaps not; and yet it may.’ 

Now the fact was, Alice Orott had not as yet 


heard the new lodger's name; for her sister 
had at first misuiulerstood it, and had written it 
‘Rawton’ in communicating the news that the 
rooms were let. Three or four days passed away 
before Alice had any inkling of the mistake. 
Meanwhile Richard Broughton had seen her— 
unseen himself—more than once; and had even 
heard her voice speaking caressingly to the chil¬ 
dren. How it thrilled on his ear and confirmed 
his resolution ! 

It was the early twilight of a summer evening. 
The shop was closed, and Mra Gray had gone 
out after seeing the children in bed. Broughton 
lelt that the hour was come, and ringing his beU, 
asked the servant who answered it if Miss Croft 
were at home and disengaged. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the maid; ‘ she is all alone in the 
parlour.’ 

‘ Then bo so good as to give her my card, and 
ask if 1 may wait upon her.’ 

But Mr Broughton followed the .servant down¬ 
stairs, and was ready to avail himself of the per¬ 
mission given, ill a minute. 

The servant thinking it her duty, lighted the gas 
before leaving the room ; but she left it burning 
low, so that the lingering daylight prevailed over 
it. Though the reception-room was but a little 
])ailonr behind a shop, there was an air of refine¬ 
ment about its appoinlmcuta, and the outlook into 
a mere yard was masked by a ))alcoiiy full of 
blooming and odorou.s jdants. The door which ' 
led into tlic shop remained open, probably for the 
sake of air; but to such a passioimtc lover of 
music as the visitor was, the sigiit of two or three 
pianos and a harp and guitar was rather suggestive 
of delightful ideas Ilian of anything else. 

Alice had lisen from lier cliair, and advanced 
with outstretelie.l band to meet her guest; but she 
did not seem able to find a word of greeting. 

‘Alice!’ c.yelaiiiied Mr Broughton, ‘if 1 may 
still call you so, do I seem like one risen from the 
dead !’ 

‘ O no,’ she replied ; ‘ 1 never thought you were 
dead.’ Itut as she spoke there was a faltering of 
her voice which shewed that she was agitated. 

By this time both were seated, though a little 
way apart. Mr Broughton drew his chair nearer, 
and said softly : ‘ Alice, T come to ask yon if it is 
too late to mend our broken idiaiu ? ’ 

‘ But you are married ; I beard that long ago,’ 
exclaimed Alice with dignity. ‘You have no 
right to allude to the p.ast.’ 

‘ 1 have been a widower these two years,’ was the 
rejoinder. 

The explanations which followed need not be 
described in detail. 

I.ettci's kept back, false messages. 

The tale so old and dark, 

had separated the lovers; and when Alice Croft 
believed that she was fomaj^cn, a severe illness 
ensued; after her recovery fegm which, it was 
found that her voice was seriously impair^. 
Instead of resting it for a time, she was tempted 


for the conccrt-rooni. Tlten followed many years 
of arduous labour as a teacher of music; during 
which time her mother’s death and the death of 
other members of the family reduced tJie little 
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circle, till at last her youngest and widowed sister 
Mrs Gray was the only one left. 

Six weeks after the reunion just described, a 
quiet but wcdl-omened wedding took place, in 
which Eichard Broughton and Alice Croft were 
the principal actors. Meanwhile, the bridegroom 
and bride elect, living under the same roof, had 
had abundant opportunities of riveting the ‘broken 
chain’ to which allusion has been made; while 


has been made; while 


Dandy, no longer confined to one apartment, now 
ran about the house, as if perpetually engaged in 
taking messages from one person to another. Mr 
and Mrs Woodford, early apprised of all that w.os 
going on, had made the acquaintance of Miss Croft 
and her sister, and being fond of children, had 
freqxiently had the little Grays at their house. Mr 
Woodford even consented to give the bride away, 
and his two young daughters were the hrides- 
maids. But as Broughton said, his cousin Maggie 
was always a * trump,’ and her hushand seemed 
worthy of her. 

It was the evening before the wedding. The 
whole fiimily liad been visiting the Woodfords, 
and it was evident that little Ally had something 
on her mind to coinmunic.ate. The 3 ’oung Wood- 
fords as well as their mother constantly called 
Mr Broughton ‘ Cousin Dick,’ and the term had 
evidently struck the child mucli. 

‘ What is it. Ally 1’ said Mr Broughton, drawing 
the little girl on to his kuce. ‘ What is it you are 
wishing to say ?' 

* I should like to call you “ Cousin Dick,” like 
those young ladies. May I? for I love you .so 
much.’ And as she spoke. Ally raised lier face 
for a kiss, and put her arms round his nock. 

‘ Will not “ Uncle Dick ” do as well ? ’ cried 
Broughton, giving the child a warm hug. ‘ Don’t 
you undeiatand tliat I shall bo really Uncle Dick 
to-morrow V 

‘ Oh, how nice! Uncle Dick, dear Uncle Dick 
—^yes, I like that better.’ 

N.B. —We arc commissioned to add th.at Dandy 
accompanied the newly married pair on their i 
wedding journey. They considered they owed ! 
him so much, that it would not he just to give 1 
him the pain of even a temporary separation from 
his master—and mistress. I 


A TRIP ON LAKE NYASSA. 

As many of our readers will doubtless recollect, 
Mr E. D. Young, R.N., left this country in May 
1875, with a small party, for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing the Livingstonia mission, and of placing a 
small steamer on Lake Nyassa, in the interior of 
Africa; he and his friends being moved thereto by 
an earnest determination to carry out one of the 
dearest wishes of Jhe late Dr Livingstone. Mr 
Young has recei^Iy returned home ; and on Feb¬ 
ruary 2Cth he delivered, before the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, an interesting account of what 
he did and what he saw on the Lake of .Storms, 
from which we condense the following brief 
particulars. 

We joui Mr You'tigjand his party at theKongond 
mouth of tlie Zambesi, where the sections of the 
little steaincT Ilala were screwed together; and 


although an extraordinary flood, early in 1875, had 
altered the course of the rivers since her captain’s 
previous visit, nothing materially impeded her 
passage to the foot of the Shird cataracts. These 
falls extend for some seventy-five miles, and are 
a very formidable obstacle to navigation. In 
the distance named, the waters of Lake Nyassa 
leap down a staircase of rocks and boulders 
lor some eighteen hundred feet ; and before the 
traveller can reach the higher ground, he has 
to traverse a most rugged road. Want of poi> 
ter.s, as a rule, is the most grievous obstacle to 
be overcome; hut thanks to the kindly recollec¬ 
tion existing among the natives of previous mis¬ 
sionaries, Mr Young experienced no difficulty on 
this score ; and in ten days the Ilala was taken 
to pieces, and her sections, boilers, machinery, and 
stores were conveyed to the upper end of the 
cataracts. What, however, is thus told in a few 
brief words, involved ver}' great toil; and Mr 
Young liimsclf says that the carriage of the steel 
ydates, &c., necessitated some of the most tremen¬ 
dous e-xeriion he ever witnessed, which was much 
aggravated by the intense heat, in some places 
reaching one hundred and twenty degrees in the 
shade. Wo may certainly admit witli him, that 
the men who did this four days’ work for six 
yards of calico each (say one shilling and sixpence), 
finding their own food too, without a grumble or 
a growl, were not to he despised. The W'ork of 
reconstruction w.as soon accomplished, and steam 
was up in a fortnight. 

The little steamer entered Lake Nyassa at 7 
A.M. on the 12th of October 1875. After exam¬ 
ining sevejal beautiful bays and inlets, which 
(lid not atford the necessary .slieltcr for the vessel, 
Mr Young’.s party resolved to settle, at anyrate 
temporarily, at Cape Maclear, whither, accordingly, 
they transported all their stores. On November 
19th Mr Young sot oft' on a voy'agc round the lake, 
in the course of which he discovered a large exten¬ 
sion of its waaters, hitherto unknown. Making his 
way northwards, he came in sight of the grand 
range which towers over C’hiloweela; in places 
the mountains run sheer down into the lake, and 
no bottom coidd be got at one hundred fathoms. 
After weathering a furious gale which raged tor 
thirtccu liotirs, the Jtala ynirsned her northward 
voyage, yiassiiig the islaud.s of Jjikomo and 
('husamoolo. On liis light, Mr Young reports an 
iron-bound coast stretching every whore, except¬ 
ing oidy when some ravine came down to the 
shore. In one sjiot, there were evident signs 
of a dreadful massacre having taken place—the 
result of a slave-raid. Mr Y'jung’s account of 
wh.at he saw' liere is curious and interesting. 
Hardly any w'ood, lie says, w’as to be procured, | 
in consequence of tin; forests being cleared, and ' 
the only remnant of a large population was now 
to be found on rocky patches jutting up from the 
waiter of the lake, and on singular ‘ pile villages.' 

It was found that the poor creatures bad con¬ 
veyed earth in their canoes to these rocks, and 
wherever a rrevice afforded a hold, there would 
a little patch of cassava or com appear, grown 
with infinite labour. 

The platform villages reached by Mr Young 
were exceedingly interesting; for the most part 
they are built three or four hundred yards from 
the shore, and in from eight to twelve feet of water. 
Poles are driven down in rows, and on the top of 
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them a wooden platform is constructed, forming 
the foundation or floor of the village. To give 
some idea of the extent of these, it may be men¬ 
tioned that one of them consisted of about one 
hundred huta With an abundance of fish round 
them, the islanders hold their own against starva¬ 
tion. Shortly after leaving these strange vill^es, 
Mr Young met with some scenery, the description 
of which is worth quoting. ‘We were now abreast,' 
he says, ‘of some mountains that amongst the 
arallcl ranges which virtually make a mountain- 
asin of Lake Nyassa, exceed them all in stupen¬ 
dous grandeur. In no part of the world_ have I 
seen anything to equal their peculiar magnificence. 
With peaks apparently from ten to twelve thousand 
feet high, they run perpendicularly down into the 
lake. The rain was pouring upon them, and 
numberless waterfalls hung like tlirends of white 
floss-silk from crevices which ran out upon their 
sides far- up among the clouds. Baffled by the 
raids of the Ma Viti in 1866, Livingstone could 
not induce his men to go with liiTii to the north 
end of Nyassa, and thus he missed seeing that 
which would have struck him as the most beauti¬ 
ful feature of “his old home," as he called the lake. 
TJiero was but one name to give to these moun¬ 
tains. At its northern end they stand like portals 
to the lake, faced by the opposite mountains ; and 
ns future travellers look upon the, “ Livingstone 
Kange,” it imiy aid them to remember the man 
who during his life, more than any other, added 
to our knowledge of the hitherto unknown beauties 
of the earth.’ 

A violent storm, more like wliiit might be 
expected on ihe Atlantic than on an inland .scii, 
prevented Mr Young from doing much in the way 
of exploring the unknown region at the end of the 
lake ; but he saw there what he believed to be the 
nioutli of a wide river ; and this opinion was con¬ 
firmed by what he learned from the natives when 
he next landed after the storm referred to. They 
•averred that a River Rovuma or Riionm flows out 
at the extreme north ; and lie inclines to believe 
this to be the case for the I'ollowiug reasons ; In 
the first place, Dr Livingstone hoard the same story 
twenty ye.ars ago, when he discovered the lake, 
and in quite a different quarter. It will be re¬ 
membered by many how sanguine he was that the 
Rovuma River, which debouches on the cast coast, 
w.a8 identical with the Nyassa River, and that it 
would prove to be a second outlet It may yet 
prove to be so ; but the iRscoveiy can be of little 
use, for the Rovuma ceases to be navigable a short 
distance from the coast. The second reason for 
believing the native report is, that in the stormy 
time, when Mr Young was there, it was very easy | 
to see where rivers ran into the lake. A long 
current of muddy water would trail out on tho 
dark-blue surface; in this case, however, tliere 
was nothing of the kind ; and it is consequently 
tolerably clear that no infiow cxisks. 

Cruising southwards along the western shore of 
the lake, Mr Young obsei-ved, instead of the iron- 
bound coast on the opposite side, exquisite park¬ 
like glades between the mountains and tho water’s 
edge ; the herds of game merely looked up as the 
steamer passed, just as sheep raise their heads to 
gase at a train, and then went on browsing. In 
one place a remarkable detached perpendicular 
rock stands four thousand feet high. The top 
is flat, and the sides give it the appearance of a 


pyramid from which a large slice of the top has 
been removed in order to place in position a per¬ 
fectly square block of a greenish colour. Beneath 
this singular summit there is a deep horizontal 
band of white stone or quartz, succeeded by 
another of clay apparently; and then comes one 
of intense black, possiWy coal, for this mineral is 
known to aU the natives. 

Mr Young’s story of his cruise furnishes undeni¬ 
able evidence of the justness of the name Dr 
Livingstone gave to Nyassa, namely the Lake of 
Storms, for lie has constantly to record meeting 
with them—one more terrible than the other. The 
last he mentions must have been fearfully and 
awfully grand in its wildness. ‘ At one time,’ he 
says, ‘in the middle of a thunder-storm of great 
fury, no fewer than twelve waterspouts appeared 
around us, and we had literally to steer hither and 
thither to avoid them, for had one overtaken us, it 
would have sent us to the bottom without a doubt.’ 

Such are the salient features in Mr Young’s brief 
account of the first trip made by a steamer on the 
stormy bo.soin of Lake Nyassa. It did not come 
within the scope of liis paper to describe tho daily 
life of the missionary party at Cape Maclear, the 
insight they got into the native lile, the intrigues 
of tlie slave-traders, nor the marvellous effect which 
the presence of Europeans produced on all sides, 
more especially in attracting to them from the four 
winds the scattered remnants of villages swept 
a\va> by slave-raids ; but it will be interesting to 
our readers to state in conclusion, that he hopes to 
preserve these details for the public in another 
form, which we feel sure will meet with the 
welcome it caTinot fail to de.serve, as the record of 
the establishment of the first British colony on 
Lake Nyassa. 


CURIOUS PICK-UPS. 

Thb pick-ups, the findings, from underground or 
undcr-.sea, or in hidden places above ground, 
comprise a strange medley of tho odd and the 
choice, appealing to the tastes or the pockets of 
persons filling widely diverse positions in society. 

The drains and sewers, for instance: can a 
more lowly and uncomfortable treasure-house than 
these be found ? Rat-killing by dogs, in an in¬ 
closed space surrounded by the roughest of roughs, 
i.s a savage exhibition unfortunately not yet quite 
died out from amongst us. The exhibiters pur¬ 
chase the live rats at so much per dozen from 
men wlio grope along the lilthy sewers in search 
i of them; and in Paris especially, dead rats are 
brought np from tho .same unseemly regions, and 
placed in the lumds of skinners and tanners, who 
manage to get out of them strong and good-looking 
pieces of leather suitable forsthe manufacture of 
gloves. The great changes niSh;^ recent years 
in London by the extcnsi.’e Main Drainage Works 
have deprived the sewer-grubbers of much of th& 
chance; but in the old sewers the pick-ups Were 
often strange enough. Dead infants, a d^ seal, 
cats and dogs both alive and dead, spoons, tobacco- 
boxes, children’s playthings, had half-crowns and 
shillings, sets of false teeth, washing-bowls, mops, 
human heads and limbs which had bedn thus 
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disposed of by body-snatchers or by anatomical marked, among other instances, by the finding of 
and medical students—all were met with by the nearly seven thousand small gold and silver coins 
sewer-flushers. One party of these strangely at Highbury, near London; eighty guineas con- 
employed men came on a certain occasion to a cealed in the wall of an old house at East Parley, 
spot where the brickwork between the sewer and a Christchurch, Hants ; and two hundred and 

“ _i_-.1.1 —Jl__ _ i _ _ 1 _ a » 


beer-cellar had broken throngh. What did they silver coins in a house at Lichfield, In 

do? They helped themselves. other yearn there were nine hundred silver coins 

On a former occasion, we presented a few illus- ‘tt Cumberford m Staffordshire - and eleven 

ttions of the curious operation of the law cou- cobles found m he dmsters of Westminster 
• n' - * ... . 1 Abliev. These several instances of treasure-trove 

ming rrcosttrc-troac, the nghts and the ivrongs in various ways. Some of the find- 

ownership connected wi h property pi^ed u^^ by the Crown to the finders; 

>m the ground or from a small depth below the ^ n a. It. tj -.l- i. tr • 

, A A\ 1 -i 1 t . some were sola to the xsntiBh Museam. m a 

rface. Among the examples cited was one relat- ^ , , . . ^ , . 

. * 1 ,. Mio-- honorarium in the finder’s 


trations of the curious operation of the law con¬ 
cerning Tre<mirc-trow, the rights and the wrongs 
of ownership connected with property picked np 
from the ground or from a smell depth below the 
surface. Among the examples cited was one relat- 


* . Pa. it< • JliUllllCi- bU iflCbbU au. 4tV/41UAcl>AlUlli ill bllC II iiiinr >. 

mg to the finding of treasure near Stanmore 111 , , ^ 1 ^ » 

mWcx, and another connected with the locality some were presented 0 museums, and 

of MountfieJd in Sussex. Let us present a few .^"77 

. ... r ■ -1 • 1 ■ . retained by the Crown, as antniuarian curiosities : 

jottings of similar pick-ups m more recent j’Oiirs. I , _i... i J i„,i „ _ j. j i . 


jottings of similar pick-ups in more recent years. 

A labourer, digging a drain in a farm 011 the 
estate of the late Lord Palmerston, found a golden 
torque or torgne, an ancient British necklace. It 
was ascertained that the original grant of the 
estate gave to the grantee, as lord of the manor, 


while one has been handed over to the descendants 
of a former owner. 

Seven or eight years ago two labouring men 
found a very ancient gold chain, which they sold 
to a dealer who knew the value better than they 


V Tr ’ r j V. • . ’ ; the unlucky-lncky men fared badly in this 

a nght to all trfeasurt-trove found therein ; the . , . A . • 1 . j / n- 

.“ . . . 11-1 11 - 1 - 1 . , 1 instance, seeing that they were punished for selling 

veteran statesman established his claim, but took'. ,1 > -n •. ■ • i .1 .l 

ii. 1 . * 1 - c j 1 11 I I 1 , I the ‘ imd wjtliout giving notice to the authorities 

care that the finder should not go unrewarded. A 1 n i i r j’ i- i, t i-i 1 

, , TT 1 • rr . —rather hard lilies lor rustics, who arc not likely 

ploughman, working near ilomdean in Hants, 1., . ■' 

j: ^ , . 1 1 11 -1 . . to know much about the law of treasure-trove, 

found more than a hundred old si ver coins in an ; j,, case a poor man found a pair of ancient 

eaxthen jar undeT the suriace of the ground ; the ‘[nsh silver bracelets ; he sold them as old silver 
lord of the manor gave to the finder the intrinsic to a hilvcrsniitli, who melted them down at once 
value of the coins as mere silver, and then had —to the great regret of an antiquary, who would 
to fight a battle with the Crown as to who ought have given much more than their intrinsic value 
to possess the coins themselves. One find near for such relics of former days. During the multi- 
Highgate was vciy remarkable, on account of f'^^ioiis diggings which have been going on for 

the strange manner in which the veritable owner and near Cannon Street and its 

, T 1 11 - ! neigh liourbood lor the formation 01 new streets 

made his appearance. Labourers, grubbing up a ; construction of laq^e commercial buildings, 

tree in a fidd, found two jars containing nearly j ^-orkmeii lighted upon twenty-nine guineas and 
four hundred sovereigns ; they divided the money j twenty shillings nearly two centuries old; the men 
amongst themselves, and were then taken aback got into trouble because they did not voluntarily 
by the lord of the manor claiming it. Before give them uji. On one occasion w’hen the fusty 
this claim could be investigated, a traiie.sinan came and musty contents of a rag-dealer’s heap were 
forward and stated that one night, under a tem- overhauled, somewhere in the neiglibonr- 

poraiy delusion, he had gone out and buried 7“^ 7 a diamond ring was espied. 

o«i ^ A contest arose as to who should possess it; a 

~ engaged in sorting the rj claimed it 


sovereigns. He was able to bring forward suffi¬ 
cient evidence in support of his singular story; 
and his claim was admitted. 


right; a dealer in old clothes who had sold a 
ganuent for that money, and one or two other 
persons of somewhat doubtful antecedeuts—all 


On different occasions in 1864 the Crown put forward to shew that, for some reason or 

. . _ _ *• nrhAr 1 hn iiinmnnii Tnnrr /Mvrvlif frv Ka 


in claims for treasure-trove—a gold coin found 
at Long Crendon in Buckinghamshire ; sixty-two 


other, the diamond ring ought to be considered 
theirs. Whether the crown waived its claim, we 
are not certain; but a magistrate eventually gave 


gold coins found in an earthen jar in a field at a decision in favour of the rag-sorter. 


Stockerston, Lcice^Cishire ; no less than six thou¬ 
sand silver penr^es of the time of Henry III. 
found at Eucles near Manchester; and seven 


Bank-notes, as well as coins, jewellery, and 
articles in the precious metals, sometimfe make 
tlieir appearance among the findings. A bundle 


hundred and sixty silver coins earthed up near O”® picked up outside the 

Newark. The next following year gave the Crown of a retail shop: flie finder claimed them 

a clmm to a hundred and eighty silver coins of ^ the finder; while the shopkeeper 

the reigns of Mary, Elisabeth, James I, and the«i because it was on Ws premises that 

Charles I., found at Grantham - and to‘a S 1 “ ““‘7 real owner, 

onfl rlinir. tT-- J? . “ wlioever hc may have been, did iiot comc forward, 

rw ^ the law decided in favour of the finder. But 

' • the years 18C6 and J867 were a much more remarkable case occurred two of 
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three years oro. A packet containing no leas than 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of bank-notes was 
picked up from the pavement in one of the busy 
streets near the Bank of England; ten notes of one 
thousand pounds each. A young City clerk picked 
up and pocketed the treasure. A friend advised 
him, on consultation, to keep the notes until the 
following day, when a handsome reward would 
possibly be offered by the luckless person who 
had inadvertently dropped the notes. A firm of 
solicitors, in the names of the real owners, speedily 
offered one hundred pounds to the finder. The 
judicious friend overshot the mark hero ; he stipu¬ 
lated that he should have nearly half the sum of 
one hundred pounds as his reward for the advice 
given ; and at the same time coaxed sixty pounds 
out of the owners by a fabricated story concerning 
himself, the finder, and the finding. A sherill' 
court had to decide tlie matter, and ordered the 
‘ friend ’ tp return part, at anyrate, of the money 
ho had received. , 

A queer story has lately found its way into the 
newspapers, not exactly touching on the discovery 
of treasure, but on a concealnient which might 
possibly lead to discovery if this or that were to 
occur. One Adolfo de Garcilano (so runs the 
story), a prisoner in Madrid, and lately a colonel 
in the Carlist army, was irtstmeted by Don Carlos 
to take si.x million pesetas (about one franc each) 
in Plnglish securities and Sptmisii notes to London, 
inclosed in an iron box. This treasure he was to 
bury in the eartli in a particular locality, make a 
sketch of tlic exact spot, and return to Spain, lie 
was next captured by the Alfonsists, tlirust into 
prison, and told that he would not be set free 
except on the payment of a huge sum of money 
by way of ransom. Thereupon he wrote to some 
one in England or Scotland, asking for the trans¬ 
mission of a sufficient sum of money; this done, 
the secret of the linricd trcasiu'e Avonld be com¬ 
municated to tlie liberal ransonicr, who wa.s to 
retain one-third of it as a grateful reward. If 
there had been only one such letter, some person 
might possibly have been victimised ; but there 
were more than one, to different quarters, each 
requesting the money to be sent to a third party 
at an address named. Wo may hereby form a 
tolerably true estimate of Don Adolfo de Garcilano. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting recent dis¬ 
coveries of small but valuable works in the precious 
metals are those due to Dr Schliemann. Archm- 
ologists have long recognised the probability that 
buried beneath some of the auciciit cities of the 
world, there are not only architectural and sculp¬ 
tured fragments of much historical importance still 
remaining to bo discovered, but also Jewels and 
other treasures which have not seen the light for 
I decades of centuries. Nineveh, Babylon, Jeru¬ 
salem, the more ancient parts of Rome, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Egypt, Cyprus, the site of the 
famous Troj^, and those of the once important 
cities oJfc Asia Minor—all may perchance have 
something to shew which the present age would 
be prepared to welcome and appreciate. Concern¬ 
ing Jerusalem, a conjecture has been brought for¬ 
ward of a remarkable kind. After the rebuilding 
of the second Temple, there were five occasions 
on which precious metals, treasures, and artistic 
ornaments might have been concealed by the 
priests or servitors of the sacred edifice—namely, 
during Uie abstraction and sale of the temple 


furniture by the apostate high-priest Menelaus; 
at the plunder and defilement of the Temple by 
Autiochns Epipliancs; during the plunder by 
Crassus ; during that by Sabinus; and at the totu 
destruction by the Romans. On one or more of 
these occasions, supposing the Jewish priests and 
servitors sbonld liavo placed valuables in the 
Temple, tlie place of concealment may not have 
been made known to others, and the secret may 
have been carried witli the priests to the grave. 
Various facts have been adduced in support of this 
surmise, sufficient to whet the curiosity of men 
who would value such treasures, not for their 
intrinsic worlli as precious metals or precious 
stones, but for their historical and ecclesiastical 
connection with momentous events nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

Dr Sclilieniann, whose name we have just 
mentioued, when making researches among mounds 
and heaps of rubbish at or near the supposed site 
of Troy in Asia Minor, has lighted upon the 
foundations of cities which he supposes to have 
been more ancient even than the Iliad. 

But the discoveries more immediately connected 
with our present subject arc tliose which Dr 
Schliemann lias since made in Greece. With the 
permission of the king he made excavations near 
Mycenm, on the site of what is believed to be one 
of the most ancient cities in that classic land—far 
more ancient than the renowned Athens. In 
treasuries and tombs, which hod not seen the light 
for an untold number of centuries, he has disin¬ 
terred beautifully painted vases, whole or in frag¬ 
ments ; terra-cotta statuettes and busts of Juno, 
horses’ Itcads, lions, rams, elephants; knives and 
keys of iron and bronze; fragments of lyres, 
flute.s, and crystal vases. But most striking of all 
is the large quantity of gold vessels and ornaments, 
undoubtedly of precious metal, and in many 
instances artisstically wrought. Sceptres, bracelets, 
girdles, necklaces, rings, vases, caps, &c. in plenty. 
One of the Doctor’s greatest triumphs was the 
uneartliing of two vases of solid gold, fourteen 
centimetres (about six inches) high, richly orna¬ 
mented. Many of tliese relics, os well as many 
inscriptions and ba-s-rcliefs on extremely ancient' 
blocks of masonry, have excited the curiosity of 
classical arclneologisls in a high degree. Their 
thoughts go back to tlie epics and dramas which 
treat of Agamemnon king of Myceuro; of the 
expedition to Troy; of Clytcninestra, Electra, 
.Egistlins, Orestes; of the stories of some of the 
Greek plays by Euripides, Sophocles, and 
cliylus. Tliey think of these iiersotiagos and these 
events ; and they lean strongly to the belief that 
the disinterred ancient city near Mycenm, and some 
of the treasures brought to light by Dr Schliemann, 
may be veritable tokens of the days of Agamemnon. 
Some of the articles found were in triangular cells, 
wliich ho thinks may have been treasuries or 
depositories for treasure ani^ pluablos. But his 
principal ‘ finds ’ of wrought goliyere in chambers 
wliich were probably the tombs Uf Agamemnon, 
Cas.saudra, and Eiirymedon. The vases, the cups, 
the diadems, the signet rings, were mostly found 
in tlie.se tombs (if tombs they were); as, likewise 
wore the bones of a man and a woman covered 
with ornaments of pure gold. In short, the 
discoveries have been of a most unusual, interest¬ 
ing, and valuable kind, well calculated to attract 
tlie attention of the learned in Europe, whether' 
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learned in classical history or in artistic archco- 
olofff. 

Of diacovering or recovering of treasures lying 
beneath the waves of the ocean, we do not intend 
to treat here. The reader will find some carious 
notices on the subject in the article already 
referred to; also in ‘Submarine Treasure Ven¬ 
tures ’ (May 1, 1869); and in ‘ The Story of La 
Lutine ’ (July 8,1876). 


Kl’STT IRON. 

If no difficulty, as yet unforeseen, bars the way, 
Mr Barffs plan for rendering iron impenetrable by 
rust promises to be of the highest practical import¬ 
ance. Iron is by far the most useful of metals, but 
it has an unfortunate propensity when exposed to 
water or moist air for attracting oxygen, and this 
oxygen eats into its substance, and forms the 
familiar compound known as rust. The conse¬ 
quence is that iron when exposed to the air, 
especially in so damp a climate as ours, has to be 
coated with paint, vaniish, or tin. But even this 
coating does not afiord entire protection; the 
slightest flaw in the annour lets in the enemy 
oxygen, who often docs his work .all the more 
egrmy because conce.aled from view. A vessel 
made of iron and coated with some other sub.etancc, 
may look sound to the eye, and yet be a mere 
mass of crmnbling rust. Mr Iharlf's remedy for 
this state of things seems to be after the doctrine 
of the homoeopathists, that like is cured by like. If 
a small degree of moisture affects iron with two 
distinct species of oxide or rust, what will exposum 
to a very excessive degree of moisture do ? Well, it 
appears that if iron is placed in a hot chamber and 
exposed to the .action of superheated steam, a new 
kind of oxide, called the magnetic or black oxide, 
forms on its surface. Not only does this benevolent 
species of black rust refuse to penetrate any further 
into the metal, but it forms an impervious coating 
against all other influences; and articles thus 
prepared have been e.\poscd out of doors for weeks 
this winter without a particle of rust appearing on 
them. If careful experiments shew tnat iron is 
lessened neither in strength nor in durability by 
this process, its use will be greatly increased, .as 
for several purposes it will take the place of other 
and more costly metals .—The Graphic. 


ON A PET DOVE KILLED BY A DOG. 

A SAELIO ELECT. 

The following touching versos (as nearly as possible a 
literal translation from the Gaelic) appeared in the Scots¬ 
man of May 17, and were accuin]ianiod by a note, which 
we have abridged, from the tran.slator Mr Alexander 
Stewart of Netlier Lochaber. Ho says: ‘ I Iteg to send 
you a translation of a Gaelic Elegy by Alastair Mac¬ 
Donald the celcbrdted Ardnamurchan bard, on a pet dove 
«f Ilia that was killciLby a terrier dog. It is, in luy judg¬ 
ment, a compositipi' of singular tenderness, pathos, and 
beauty. Its quaj^i/conceits and abmpt transitions, which 
the reader cannot fail to notice, though they may 
Deem odd and out of place at first sidit, form, in my 
estimation, no small part of ita merit. My translation is 
•h^t as literal as 1 could well make it, and I have 
^deavouTcd to imitate, with what success let others 
jnd^, the planner and measure, the rhyme and rhythm 
rf the original. The net dove was a female, and at the 
tune 01 her death had under her care, as the poet fails 
• 5°* » exquisite touch of tenderness in 

the fourth line, the dove's usual brood of downy twins. 


The reference in the poem to the bird’s habitat in a wild 
state shows that it was of the speeies known as the 
blue or rook pigeon, thousands of which inhabit the 
vast oaves and precipitous orags of Ari^amurchan and 
Moidart.' 

Mournful my tale to tell. 

Though others hoed not my sigh ; 

My gentle, my beautiful pet dove dead— 

Must the callow twins too die ? 

Alas, for the death of the gentlest dove 
That ever in woodland coo’d,' 

Killed by a dog whose properer foe 
Were the otter that fights, and dies so slow 
In his caimy solitude. 

Of all the birds that cleave the air. 

Buoyant on rapid wing, 

I mourn thee most, my jiet dove fair, 

Dear, darling thing! 

Noah loved thee, dove, full well, 

Wlicii a guilty world was drowned ; 

With thy message of peace thou cam’st to tell 
Of soli<l ground; 

He knew thy tnith'iis the waters fell 
iSlowly around. 

The raven and clove good Noah sent 
Far over the heaving flood ; 

The raven wist not the way lie went. 

Nor back returned, for his strength was spent 
Id the watery solitude ; 

But cleaving the air wdth rapid wing, 

The dove returned, and back did bring 
llis tale of the flood suhducil. 

At first she found no sjiot whereon , 

To rest her from weary flight; 

And onward she flc'w, and on, and on. 

Till now at length she gazed upon 
The mountain tops in sight; 

And the dove returned with her letter—a leaf 
(Of miekle meaning, 1 trow, though brief). 

Which Noali read with delight. 

Not easy to rob tliy nest, thou dove. 

By cunning or strength of men ; 

On a shelf of the liectling crag above 
Was tliy castle of strength, thy home of love. 

Who dare ooiuc near thee then ? 

Tlarmlcss and gentle ever wort thou, 

Dear, darling dove ! 

In the car of thy mate with a coo and a bow 
Still whispering love ! 

Not in silver or gold didst thou delight. 

Nor of luxuries ever didst dream ; 

Pulse and corn was thy sober bite— 

Thy drink was the purling stream ! 

Never, dear dove, didst need to buy 
Linen or silk attire; 

Nor braided cloth, nor raiment flue 
Didst thou roqulru. 

Thy coat, dressed neat with thy own svreet bill. 

Was of feathers bright green and blue, 

And closely fitting, impervious still 
To rain or dew ! 

No creed or paternoster thou 
Didst sing or say ; * 

And yet tliy soul is in bliss, I trow, 

Be’t whore it may 1 
That now withouteu coffin or shroud 
In thy little grave thou dost lie. 

Makes me not sad ; but, oh, I am wao 
At the sad death thoii didst dio. 
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A ‘VILLAGE HOME.’ 
Ikdustuial schools, in which poor chiklron, the 
waifs of the streets, are fed, lodged, and taught 
some useful employment, have been in existence 
for more than thirty years, and are on all hands 
acknowledged to have been successful as a means 
of preventing—or lessening the amount of—^^juve- 
iiile crime and vagrancy. The weak point in the 
organisation of these schools is that they rely for 
aup 2 )ort on the voluntary contributions of benevo¬ 
lent individuals, insleail of forming part of the 
poor-law system, and being thereby maintained 
by the wliole taxable eoinniunity. Some will 
think there is a more serious drawback in their 
constitution. By whatever name these .schools 
are, known, they are in clfect asylums for the 
grouping of children to the number of several 
hundreds in a large establishment; .and so i'ar 
are a rcj)etition of the old sjiecies of hospitals, 
which are now generally condemned. On a late 
occasion we brought under the notice of our 
readens a method of boarding-out pauper c.hildron 
among tlio f.imilios of rural labourers and small 
tradesmen in country towns, whie.b lias proved 
eminently successful wlierever it lias been tried 
in Scotland. As this metliod of boarding-out is 
under the administration of ji.arocliial boards rely- 
iijg on rates, it has, with other merits, that of 
not specially taxing the benevolence of jiarticular 
individuals. 

What wo iieculiarly admired in the boarding- 
out system w.as its conservation of the family- 
home as a means of juvenile nurture and intellec¬ 
tual and moral culture. We now propose to give 
some account of a family-home sy.stom which has 
been estoblishcd in England. It differs materially 
from that iircvaleiit in ycotland, and further 
labours under the objection of being a voluntary 
charity similar to that of the Industrial schools. 
Though not quite to our mind, it is much better 
than nothing, and we bespeak for it the kindly 
attention of the public. 

This English ‘ Village Home ’ system originated 
in the efforts of Dr Bernardo, who began with a 


‘ Home ’ for Arab and gutter boys in London. No 
sooner was this Home in ojieration than he set 
about founding a similar establishment for girls, 
in which good work he was ably iissisted by his 
wife. ‘The Village Homo’ at Ilford in Essex, 
for orphan, neglected, and destitute girls is the 
result. 

Little girls up to the age of eleven or twelve 
are rescued weekly from misery and danger and 
placed under the care of a Motlier. Even babies 
of only twelve and fifteen mouths are admitted, 
in cases where the detective, employed by Dr 
Bernardo to find out wretched and abandoned 
children, learns tli.at tlie child will be brought up 
by a ‘tramp’ to a life of infamja Before a girl 
thus re.scueJ is jrermitteJ to join the family of 
which she i.s to become a piember, she is care¬ 
fully tended for several weeks in a Home in 
London, in order Unit her freedom from disease 
anil her pernoual cleuuliucss may be secure ; after 
which hbc is sent down, to Ilford, and becomes at 
once a member of a familij, with a dozen oth^r 
girls of var}'iiig age.s for playmates and sisters. 
The Mother gives lier a, kiss, and tells her to be a 
good girl, ami they will all love her dearly; and 
in a few days the forlorn little one is transformed 
into something bninan and child-like. In order 
to become acipiaiiited with the internal organisa¬ 
tion of this ‘Home’ training of largo numbers of 
ilestilute children gathered together from all ports 
of London, wc recently visited Dr Bernardo’s ‘ Vil- 
l.agc lloinc’ at Ilford, the third and most recently 
founded cstivblishmont of the kind. Thither we 
repair, and find that the pretty red cottages 
which compose the Village form an oblong 
square, wliieh surrounds a large open space of 
ground, intended hereafter’to-^nolose a piece cf 
grass of sufficient size for the j^zing of a few 
sheep. A ]iieturesque gateway admits the visitor 
to tlie governor’s house, which is built in the 
same style as the cottages. We were met at the 
entrance by the governor. 

‘ The children are all in school now,’ said he; 
‘what do you say to going there first, and then 
you win see them all together ? ’ 
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During a walk of some five or six minutes, past 
a dozen cottages and tlirough two or three turn¬ 
stile gates, we met on our road half-a-dozen 
happy-faced Ettlc children minding babies younger 
than themselves. The school-rooms occupy a long 
detached building. We entered one, a large cheer¬ 
ful room furnished with desks and forms, and 
hung with maps, pictures of animals, and illus¬ 
trated texts of Scripture and homely proverbs. 

The girls regarded us with bright cheerful 
curiosity. There was no stolid inditference or 
sullen discontent expressed in any of their faces. 
They stood up as the governor took off his hat, 
and each one dropped us a quick little courtesy and 
smiled pleasaull}' as we passed by her desk. The 
ages of the children in this room varied from 
perhaps teh to fourteen or fifteen; and we observed 
that their hair was not cropped, that it was braided 
close to the head, according to the fancy of the 
owner, where it was long; and that those who had 
it short wore either a round comb or j)iece of dark 
ribbon to keep it from falling over their eyes. 

On our remarking to the governor that this in 
itself "was a great improvement on the usmd habit 
of keeping the luiir cropped, he rcxdied : ‘ We do 
all we can to develop nice womanly habits in the 
older girls, so we make it a rule -near to cut their 
hair, so long as they keep it clean and tidy; and 
we find the plan succeeds very well, each girl 
knowing the penalty she will have to pay for 
slovenliness in this respect; and as you sec for 
yourself, they take care to keep their locks.’ The 
girls arc not dressed in uniform, which we con¬ 
sider to bo advantageous. 

A pleasant-faced schoolmistress presided over 
this room. The hours perhaps are a little longer 
than is absolutely necessary; but still, although 
morning lessons were just over, we searched in vain 
for one over-tired listless face. All the children 
looked happy and bright and clean, and most of 
them were so healthy in appearance that it was a 
real pleasure to watch them eagerly putting away 
their slates preparatory to scampering buck to 
their various homes. 

The school-room education is sound and practical, 
and suited to the position the girls will occupy on 
leaving the Village. 

An animated scene met our view as we turned 
into the square around which stand the various 
Homes. About a hundred girls, from fourteen 
years old down to babies only just able to toddle, 
were laughing and chatting merrily as they hurried 
along the broad pathway, and gathered in clusters 
in front of each cottage, glancing sliyly at the 
visitors walking ,k*eliind ere they disappeared in¬ 
doors like beest’oturning to their hives. 

We entered the first Home; and as they are 
all alike in form and arrangement, a description of 
one will suffice for all. They are of red brick, 
detached, and of Gothic style, containing day-room 
kitchen, scullery, and ]:iantry on the ground-floor, 
besides a tiny private sitting-room for the Mother. 

• The sleeping apartments are up-stairs, five in 


number; four for the Uttle family, and one small 
one for the Mother. 

From half-past twelve to one is dinner-hour, so 
we arrived just in time to see the meal served. 
Each cottage is presided over by a woman carefully 
selected for the post she has to fill, capable of both 
firmness and gentleness, of an affectionate disposi¬ 
tion, and accustomed to manage children. She is 
called Mother by the Ettle ones under her care ; 
her will is law; all in her cottage obey it; or if not, 
are treated as naughty children would be in homes 
of their own. The various arrangements of the 
houseliold are made clear to each inmate, and the 
('on.scientious carrying out of them is inculcated on 
each member of the family for the comfort and 
well-being of all. The cottages are large enough 
to Jiold twentj'- girls, five in each bedroom ; but 
wlicn we were there, none of the cottages contained 
more than fifteen or si-^ttccn. 

The rooms in whicli the girls sleep are plain and 
homelike. Small iron bedsteads painted green, 
and covered with a counterpane bearing tlie name 
of the Village, woven in the centre, occupy the 
comers ; a washing-stand with basin and jug and 
soap-dish of simple w;u‘e, is jilaced on one side, to 
enable the girls to learii to use and lift such break¬ 
able articles without fear or awkwardness ; combs 
and brushes are kept in a drawer, and a square 
looking-glass hangs ou the wall, that there may 
uot be any excuse for untidy appearance. 

Nothing is done in tlic Home by forced routine. 
Tilt; older girls take it in turn to help to cook the 
dinner, to lay the cloth, to keep the house in 
order, and to imitale Mother in evcrj'thing she 
does. Each small domestic duty is performed over 
and over again, till each chilil learns to be quite an 
adept at cooking potatoes, or cleaning out a room, 
or washing and dressing a younger one ; and takes 
a pride in lier worl;, so as to be able to do it as 
well as Mollw.r. Tlie chiltl is daily and hourly accus¬ 
tomed to perl'onn smidl services for the household, 
to keep down her temper, to give synqiathy and 
willing aid to those who have not been so long in 
tlie Home as herself, and to do all she can to help 
Mother ; licncc, when she enters service, she lias 
already learnt in lier Home to do thoroughly all 
the commonplace duties which are likely to fall to 
her lot as a servant. In these Homes every girl 
has a motive for which to work; she is taught 
to love truth, to be gentle and modest, and to 
give and accept the affection to which all have an 
equal right from Mother down to the youngest 
in the liouse. Family interest is encouraged in 
every cottage; the girls are taught to regard each 
other as ailopted sisters ; individuality of character 
is carefully studied by the head of the household, 
and os far as lies in her power, is trained into use¬ 
fulness for the benefit of the whole community. 

Every day, in each household one or two stay 
from school for an hour or so, in order to learn 
the art of cooking the simple dinner partaken by 
their sisters when they come home. The table is 
carefully laid; every article in the kitchen is 
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sorupulously cleaned; the rice, if it bo rice-day, 
duly weighed, washed, boiled, and constantly 
watehed by the eager pair of eyes whoso duty it is 
to see that it does not burn ; and then, when all, 
with clean hands and faces, are seated round the 
table, the little cook of the day has to carry the 
plates full of rice to Mother, to add the treacle or 
sugar allowed, according to the wish of each child. 

The furniture of the cottage throughout is solid 
and plain, and of a kind that can be kept clean by 
scrubbing. The children amuse themselves in the 
room in which Uiey dine; at one end of which 
are shelves divided into pigeon-holes, in which 
each girl may keep her work and small treasures. 
These pigeon-holes are left unclosed, to teach the 
children to resist the temptation of touching a 
sister’s things without leave. In this room they 
play, work, mend their clothes, darn their stocking.s, 
and talk to Mother, who^sits with them for the 
greater part of the evening. She has her own 
private parlour at the side, from whence she can 
command a view of the kitchen and scullery and 
see that all goes on well there ; and at the same 
time she can hear, without being seen, the con¬ 
versation that takes place between her children 
and any relative wiio is permitted to visit tliem ; 
an arrangement which often avoids harm from 
injudicious influence. 

One of the special duties of the Mother is to 
inculcate habits of domestic comfort in a liomo on 
a small scale, and so to cultivate the powers of 
contrivance of each girl as to obl.ain the gi’catcst 
possible amount of hou-sehold pleasure for all. 

Each girl’s clothes are kept on a shelf in a press ; 
the elder ones superintend mending operations, and 
the tidiness of the younger onc.s. 'I’liere is no num¬ 
ber marked on their things, not even on the shoe.s 
and boots, which are kept heautifnlly clean and 
ready for use in a recess at the foot of the press. 

Everything about the cottage hears the slanip 
of ordinary home-life; nothing is institutioniseil. 
Every natural social feeling is fostered .and de¬ 
veloped in this Home life, so that when the time 
arrives for a girl to go into service, she carries with 
her into lier new liome not only a practical know¬ 
ledge of the duties e.vpectcd of her, which lits her 
to hold her own onkong her fellow-servants, hut 
the firm conviction that she lias only to do well 
to get on ; added to which she wears in her heart 
the very best preservative against doing badly, tlie 
talisman of the love and alfeclion of the family 
amongst whom she has been reared. 

Each cottage is called at Ilford after the name 
of a flower—Hawthorn, Rose, Forget-me-not, 
Sweetbrier, and so on; and as far as possible the 
hats and cloaks for Sunday and holiday-ivear 
are identified, each with its Homo; so that the 
groups belonging to the various Cottages may he 
distinguished in clmrch by the diflering colour of 
the hat or style of the cape. 

A largo laundry is attached to the collages. 
Here the girls leam laundry-work, from the clean 
washing and ironing of a coarse towel to the care¬ 
ful gotfering and ironing of a lady’s ruffle or a 
gentleman’s shirt They all take their turn in 
every department of the work, not doing a set 
piece and then leaving it because the task is done, 
hut taking an interest in the part assigned to them, 
and each one vying with the other in quickness 


and thoroughness. The pride with which they 
exhibited their ironing shewed plainly that it was 
no forced task, but a labour of genuine pleasure. 
Bright pleasant-spoken women superintend this 
part of the Home, inculcating tliat ‘everything 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well,’ 
and seeing that nothing is left till it is nnishexl. 
Although it was the dinner-hour, several of the- 
girls were still busy at the tables. 

‘ It won’t take you five minutes to finish that 
shirt, Lucy,’ we heard one of the women say to a 
rosy-cheeked girl; ‘ and it would be a pity to leave 
it; the starch will get so dry.’ 'IJie gurl answered 
with a smile, and went on ironing cheerfnUy,, 
quite as anxious that her work should look ni«»- 
as the Mother was for her. Such tnuning as this 
canuot fail in its desired effect; and girls taught 
thus early to take an interest in the labour of their 
hand.s, cainnot fail to do honour to the Home they 
have been reared in, and the kind Mother, whose 
affections they hope to retain to the end of life. 

A girl who had been thus trained for two or 
three years waited on us at lunch at the governor’s 
table. She is about thirteen, and not very big for 
her age; hut she managed not only to supply us 
with all we required iu a handy way, but to carry 
up to the nursery the babies’ dinner. Her move¬ 
ments were quiet, her manners dignified and self- 
contained, and she kept an eager watch on us, to 
observe if we had all we needed. She was evi¬ 
dently intent on doing her best, and was amhitiouf. 
enough to even try and divine if anything was. 
missing. We were informed when this girl left 
the room that she had been in the Home some 
time, that she had a fearful temper, but that great 
hopes were entertained of her turning out at sixteen, 
a good useful .servant. 

We were all the more impressed with this speci¬ 
men oj' the results of the Home tniiuiug sy.stem, as. 
we had ouly a short while since had in our house 
a pattern girl from one of the workhouse schools. 
She was sent to us as quite fit to enter service. 
She was fourteen, a year older than the Kord 
little maid, and had been brought up from a baby 
in tlie Union. She could read and write perhaps 
better than most young ladies of her age ; she knew 
a smattering of geography, a jumble of history and 
poetry, hut such au amount of bad language and 
vioiousiicss that we were horrified at her knowledge. 
Not one simple piece of household work did ahe 
know anything about or cared to learn to do. She 
was stolid and indifTerent if shewn how to clean, 
insolent if re]>rt)ved fur a fault, and not to hC' 
trusted either in what she said or in what she did. 
She had no slaiulard of morals; stared absently, as. 
if one were addressing her in an unknown tongue* 
if spoken to about trying to do her best to please 
her mistress; and when waiting at table or per¬ 
forming personal service, merely acted like a 
machine; and yet she was naturally a much 
cleverer girl than the Ilford eWU; and if ahe had 
been subjected to the reliningS^d hunutnising: 
effects of Horne surroundings, might have deve¬ 
loped into a thoroughly useful maid. 

Hr Bernardo entreats all who cau to join, hifm in 
carrying on the work he has begun of rescuing 
vagrant girls from destruction. Like many insti¬ 
tutions deirendeut on precarious contributions, it is 
sadly in need of funds, and will gratefully receive 
presents either in linen, simple stuffs for girls’ 
frocks, or in money; and we can answer for It, that 
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all those who are interested in tlie Home and 
vould like to see it, will be kindly greeted by the 
tremor if they will take the trouble to visit 
me pretty little Tillage at Ilford. 
___ 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHArTEE xxxn. —BENT, BBT NOT BBOKEN. 

An hour later I slipped noiselessly in at the 
cottage door, which stood hospitably open for me, 
passed the parlour, where I could hear Mrs Tipper 
and Lilian talking together, and stole up to iny 
own room. Gusts of wind and rain were beating 
in at the open window. I afterwards heard that a 
terrible storm had swept over the country that 
nighty laying waste the crops and spoiling the 
h^est in all directions ; I only knew of the storm 
which had devastated my hopes. I imagined that 
I had myself sufficiently under control to venture 
to return—^but alas! Another bitter struggle, 
another wrestle with my weaker self, amidst wild 
prayers for help—for deatli. 

Then I was on my feet again, telling myself, in 
a pitiable would-bp jaunty strain: ‘ No ; you will 
never slip out of your misery in lhat way, Mary 
Haddon, and it is folly to hope it. You are not 
the kind of person, you know. You could not die 
of a broken heart if you were to try. Your voca¬ 
tion may be to suffer, but you will not die under it 
• —certainly not without along preliminary struggle 
to live. You are not made of the material which 
fades gracefully away under pressure : and yester¬ 
day you would have affirmed tliat 3 'ou did not 
wish to be made of it. You have always scouted 
the idea of being at the mercy of circunivtances ; 
you have been a little hard upon tlin.se wlio suc¬ 
cumbed under trial—in j'our inmost heart, you 
know that you have not fiad much jiatiencc with 
weakness; and now has come tlie opportunity for 
proving your superiority to ordinary mortals.’ 

Then my mood changed. I dragged myself 
towards the dres8ing-glas.s, thrust tlie" damp hair 
from my brow, and stared at my face with miser¬ 
able mocking eyes, as I reviled it for its want of 
lovelinosB, and taunted myself with not being aide 
to keep a good man's love. Then I fell to weeping 
and pleading again; and ihank God, it was tlii.s 
time for help to live. AIa.s, would the victory ever 
come ? Do others find a-s much diificuUy a.s "l did 
in overcoming ? Have others as imich cause to feel 
humble in the hour of victory as I had ? 1 know 
that it is all very pitiful to look back upon; though 
the consciousness of my 'weakness uiuler trial did 
me great service afterwards. Weak and faint, but 
thank God, not worsted, I at length ro.se from 
my knees, bathed my face and bands, and after 
a while had my feelings sufficiently under control 
to think over the best way of doing what it was 
iny resolute purp^isp to do. My power of self- 
command was vrfi-y soon put to the test. I was 
conscious of 'imotlier sound besides that of the 
sighing and sobbing of the wind, w'hich like a 
tired child who has spent its passion, was sinking 
to ^st again. Some one was tapping rather 
loudly at the door. 

»weak I still was. How could I meet 
Lilian B eyes 1 Not yet, 1 dared not, But whilst 
^ 1 stood with my hands pressed against my throb- 
• bing heart gazing at the door, 1 recognised Becky’s 


voice. What a reprieve! I hastened to admit 
her, and then locked the door again. 

‘ If you pleascj Miss, Mrs Tipper was afraid you 

was out in all this storm, and’- She stopped ; 

looked at me for a moment with dilating eyes, 
and then her tears licgan to flow. ‘0 Miss 
Haddon, dear, are jmu ill ? What’s the matter 1 ’ 

‘ You must not cry, and you must not speak so 
loud, Becky.’ 

She saw that I waited until she had ceased, and 
hastily rubbed the tears out of her eyes. 

Then in a low quiet voice, I said: * A great 
trial has to be gone through, Becky. It must be 
borne, and I think you c-ni help me to bear it.’ 

‘ I knowed it was coming—I knowed it! ’ said 
Becky, under her breath. 

‘ AVliat did you know was coming 1 ’ 

She appeared for a moment to be searching in 
her mind for the bc.^t way of telling me, ant! at 
tlie same time expressing her sympathy; tlien 
with loweretl e 3 *es replied: ‘ I loved Tom—I 

alwa 3 S shall love him—and he can’t love me.’ 

She knew then! I’robably every one but myself 
liail seen it! 

‘ In that case, you know that such things aro 
not to bo talked about, Becky.’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; only’- 

‘ I know that it Wiis 3 -oiir regard for me which 
made 3 ’ou iiieiitioii it. But wo need all our 
strength just now— 3 'ou as well as I—and we must 
not lliink or sjipak of anything that will weaken 
it. I want your help, and to help me you must be 
cool and quiet and strong. Will you try to be 
lhat ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; I will—I will indeed, dear Mis.s Haddon; ’ 
eagerly adding : ‘ Wliat can 1 do ? ’ 

1 stood pi-e.ssing my two hands upon my temples 
in anxioii.-. thought a few moments, then asked ; 

‘ Do J look unlike my usual self, Becky—ill ? 
Tell me exactly how I look to you '! ’ thinking of 
the effect wliicli the first sight of me had had upon 
licr! 

‘Yes; y'ou look terrible white, and wild, and 
trembling; and there’s great black rims round 
your eyes,’ gravely and straighlfonvardly replied 
Becky. 

‘ As though I had been frightened by the storm. 
There lias been a storm ; hasn't there ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; there’s lieeii a terrible stonii, Miss; 
but’- 

‘(Jo on, Becky.’ 

‘You're not tlie sort to look like that about a 
storm.’ 

‘ I sec.’ 

If that was Becky’s opinion, the storm would 
not do for Lilian and Mrs Tipper, and the altera¬ 
tion in my appearance must be accounted for 
in some other way. I w'a-s seeking about in my 
mind for a way out of the difficulty, when Becky 
uiiconsciously helped me with the exclamation ; 

‘0 Mi.ss riaddon, dear, what have you done to 
your hand ? ’ 

Looking down, I saw that there was a slight 
wound ill it—made 1 suppose when I fell, by a 
nail or .sharp stone—and that it had been bleeding 
somewhat freely. 

‘Nothing to hurt, BeeW,’ I murmured ; ‘but it 
will serve my purpose. Give me a handkerchief 
—quick! and now another ! ’ 

She understood me ; and when Lilian presently 
come running up, she found appearances suffi- 
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dentlj sanguinnry—quite enough bo, to account 
for my looking strange and unlike my usual self, 

‘Dear Mary, what is it I Oh, how have you 
hurt yourself ?’ 

It was really a very superficial wound; but of 
course I did not explain that; making a little 
demonstration about the wrapping up with Becky’s 
assistance. 

‘ It has made you look quite iU, dear! ’ went on 
Lilian, kneeling down by my side, ‘ Let me tie 
that, Becky.’ 

But Becky would not yield'an inch until I had 
given her a little look of reminder, and then did 
so very reluctantly. 

‘ And your clothes are quite wet, darling! ’ ejacu¬ 
lated Lilian. ‘ You must have been out in all that 
storm. Fearful, wasn’t it ? Could not you find 
any shelter ? ’ 

‘ No; it had to be borne as bc.st it might,’ I 
grimly replied ; though 1 called myself to order at 
once ; a slartle<l look in Liiiaii’.s eyes shewing me 
that I could not talk about storms with impunity 
as yet. 

Then there Avas dear little Mrs Tipper hurrying 
in with a concerned face to inquiin what had 
happened, and recommending all sorts of remedies 
for my luitul. Did 1 not think it better to send 
Becky into the village for Mr Stone the surgeon I 
Was I quite sure it did not require being strapped 
up 1 Had I looked to sec if there was anything 
in the wound? &c. 

But 1 had iny hand Avell mullled up ; and 
assured them, with more truth than they suspected, 
that it really was not a very serious cut. ‘ Only I 
think I Avill say good-night, and take off these wet 
things at once, if you will e.vcuse my not coming | 
down again,’ t added, with a feverish longing to 
be alone. 

I had ncverthi.dess to submit to mulled wine 
and a great deal of conilbrting .and petting. And 
Lilian entreated to be allowed to remain with me 
during the night. ‘Dear Afiiry, do let jiie stay; 

I feel sure that you an; not so wcU as you think 
you are.’ 

But I sent her off tvitli a jest; and my first 
difficulty was overcome. 'IVo hours later, when 
she had made sure that the others were at rest, 
Becky stole into my room. 

‘ 1 will lie on the iloor, and I won’t speak a 
word; but don’t send me away, please don't send 
me UAvay,’ she whispered. 

I was obliged to m.ake the faithful girl share my 
bed, for I could not prevail upon her to leave me. 
Probably her presence was some little help to me 
in the way of preventing any indulgence of senti¬ 
ment, had I been inclined to yield to it again. 
When morning came, cool and fresh and sunny 
after the storm, I was myself ^ain; not my looks 
—the effects of the storm which had passed over 
me were not to be so easily efl’nced—but 1 was 
nerved in spirit for what was to come. In the 
early morning—so early that Becky liad barely 
time to slip away—came Lilian in her w'hite 
wrapper; and then I noticed how fragile she had 
become. My darling, had I been even for a 
moment so unjust as to doubt you, I could have 
doubted you no longer! She was full of loving 
sympathy about my hand. 

‘ Dear Mary, I could not sleep for thinking of 
you. Even now you do not look quite yourself.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I am myself.’ 


She nestled closer to me, looking anxiously and 
doubtfully up into my face. How thankful 1 
should have been just at that moment if love 
were as blind as it is sometimes depicted as being! 

‘ No ; not quite your old self. Say—do say 
that you love me, Mary.’ 

‘ Is it necessary to say it, Lilian?’ 

‘ Yes;’ feverishly. 

‘Then I love you, child.’ 

‘And—^and say that you believe my love for 
you is true—say it! ’ 

‘ I know that your love for mo is true, my 
sister.’ 

Once more she clung to me trembling in her 
deep emotion; but silently this time, and believing 
that she was asking for strength to go on, I waited 
until she Avas able to do so. Although I knew 
now that she loved Philip- -it was as jdain to me 
as that he loved her—I thought it better to let her 
herself lead up to Avhat she wanted to say. It 
would comfort her by-and-by to remember she 
had been able to say it. Presently she looked up 
into my face, a holy light in the sweet eyes as they 
steadily met mine. 

‘Mary, you have not told me when your 
Avedding is to take place, llecollect, you must 
give me at least a week’s notice for my dress. I 
do not choose you to have a shabby bride’s-moid. 
No, indeed ; 1' mean every one to see that—she 
loves you. Is the time fi.\ed ?’ 

‘ Pliilip Aivished mo to decide last night, and— 
something Avas said about next week, dearie.’ 

‘I am glad it is settled, Mary;’ with grave 
earnestness, her eyes still fixed upon mine. 

‘ But—I am afraid it will shock you veiy much 
I to hear it—someway, I do not care to think about 
it.’ 

She greAv whiter, clinging closer to me as she 
echoed: ‘ Not cure to think about it!—^your 
marriage ? ’ 

I steadied myself. One weak word—a look— 
and ;ill Avould be in vjiin. 

‘ It docs seem a little .strange eA'en to myself. 
But to confess the truth’ (I could hardly keep 
hack a bitter smile at the thought of the truth 
helping me no), ‘1 had scarcely promised Philip 
an hour, before I began to think I would put it 
ofl.’ ! 

‘ Why ? ’ she murmured—‘ why ? ’ 

‘It is so difficult to explain the workings of 
one’s oAvn mind. I am not sure Avhether marriage 
is my vocation, 1 begin almost to fancy that I 
imAst have been intended for an old maid. Would 
it shock you very much if I were to be one after 
all >’ 

‘ Yon : —an old maid t Hoav could that be f 
You are jesting of coiir.se.’ 

‘Tam not so sure.—But run away and dress, 
child. If wc are late for breakfast, auntie AA'ill 
fancy that all sorts of dreadful things have hap¬ 
pened to us.’ ■ • 

She obeyed me, but was, I s.aw,^!i^,led, and even ^ 
a little frightened at my jesting. The only efiiect 
of my first attempt had been to make her startled 
and afraid. Her knoAvledge of me had not taught 
her to expect that I should not know my own 
mind upon so momentous a question as my 
marriage. My task would be difficult indeed. At 
breakfast she told Mrs Tipper that my marriage 
Avas to take place the following week. 

‘ Next week, dear ?’ said the thoughtful little 
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looking from one to the other of us in a 
nervous startled wky, adding rather confusedly: ‘I 
did not expect—that.'is, I thought there would be 
more time ft®—^preparations, you know.’ 

' I believe it is all Mary’s fault; and that she 
gave us BO short a notice on purpose to escape a 
fuss, as she calls it, auntie. But she will not 
escape any the more for that, will she ? A great 
deal may be done in a week.’ 

*01 course we shall do the very best we can do 
in the time, dear,’ returned the little lady, looking 
the least self-possessed of the three of us, as she 
went on to ask me in a trembling voice which 
day in the week was Iked upon. 

I said something about its not being decided 
yet, and tried to force the conversation into other 
chaumels. But Lilian would Ulk about nothing 
but the wedding and the iireparations to be made 
for it Her forced gaiety might have deceived me, 
had I not known. 

* You will not require to buy much, auntie ; the 
gray moire and white lace shawl, which yon only 
wore once at the Warmans’ fete, will do beauti¬ 
fully with a new bonnet But I of course inu«t 
be new from head to foot—white and blue- T .sup¬ 
pose. The best plan will be to write to Mi.ss 
Jefferies and give her a carte Uctarhc to send 
everything that is right ; for we do not mind a 
little extra expense for such an occasion ; do ue, 
auntie?’ 

‘No, dear, no; of course not But you have 
not asked what Alary ha.s cho.sfn.’ 

‘Oh, that will be white of course.—AVhou is 
your dress coining down, Alary 1 1 mu.st sue that 

it is becomingly made ; you know you are so care¬ 
less about such matters.’ 

I made some remark to the offecl that wedding 
dresses and wedding ])ara]ihcriialia in geneial di'l 
not sulliciontly intere.st me to seem worth tJic lime 
and trouble they cost 

But Lilian was not to he repre.s.sed, returning ; 
.again and again to the one topic. ' ■ 

‘And you must not forget that you promised to 
let auntie and me take the management (>f liill 
Side during your absence, and see tliat all your 
plans arc being properly carried out. Nancy is to 
go there at once, I siippo.se I Philip say.- that the ■ 
oak furniture for the library will not he I’l ady , 
for a couple of months, on account of the lirm 
having so many orders for the pattern you chose. 
And, recollect, Alary, 1 am to have tlie pleasui-e ■ 
of choosing trerything for your own lilile cosy ; 1 
know your taste so well that 1 am .'ure I sliall i 
please you, and you are not to sec it until it is : 

^jni^lled.’ I 

All I could do was to try to give lliem the j 
imiiression, without siiying so much in word.s, I 
tliat 1 was not so much inlercsted in the question ' 
as might have Ireen expected. I saw tliat it would , 
not do to venture far, with Airs Tijiper’s eyes ; 
turned so watchfully and anxiously upon me. 

My hardest tKUl was the uuexjiected arrival of j 
Philip soon afTCr breakfast was over. AVbether he ; 
had coiiie down only to fetch tlie jiapers, or whether j 
it was in consi:queiice of what liad passed between 
himself and Hubert Wentworth, 1 know not, but ■ 
he availed himself of the tqiportunity to tell Airs I 
r ipper that 1 had consented that ouB'"lnarriagc | 
should take place the following week. ‘ ‘ | 

At his first wunls 1 took the precaution of 
seating myself at the piano with my back towards j 


them, running the fingers of my one hand over 
the notes, with a demonstration of trying the air 
of a new song which he hod added to our collec¬ 
tion. Then with my fingers on the keys, I stopped 
a moment—qmite naturally, I flattered myself-to 
throw him a few words over my shoulder. 

‘ The idea of your taking my words so literally 
a.s all that! ’ 

‘ I not only took your woi’ds literally, iMtt mean 
to make you keep them literally.’ 

‘ Ob, nonsense ! ’ 

All Philip, how surprised you were, as indeed 
you well might be, at luy assumption of llightincss! 
How more than surprised you were afterwards, 
when I placed every obstacle I could think of in 
the waj’^ to prevent our being alone together; aud 
how honestly you tried to act the part of a lover 
1 in the presence of Airs Tipper and Lilian, insisting 
} iijion iny keeping my word, and refusing to accept 
I iiiiy excuses lor delay, Lilian as honestly taking 
' your .side. 

; Fortiinatelv, my maimed hand, w'hich I kept in 
j a sling ami made the most of, sufficed to account 
\ for iny altered appearance. But for that aud my 
, heaving towards Lilian, I’liilip iiiiglil have sus- 
! pouted. Tlien he found mu so entirely free from 
, anything like phjue or anger towards himself, tliat 
' he could not iniagiue tlie change he observed to 
j he occasioned by any fault of his own. I had 
i indeed nothing to dissemble in the way of anger. 

, In iny moments of deepest misery, it was given 
; me to sec that then; hail been no intended di.s- 
' loyally to me. Pliiliji’s love for Lilian and her 
, love fur liiin were .sini|ily the natural consequence 
j of two so Well tilU'i Jor each other being thrown 
j together intimately as tiiey had been. I am 
i writing from a distance of time, and of cour.se in 
a calmer Ji.iine of mind than I was in at the 
, moment of the trial; hut I know that iny thoughU 
, all tended to e.xonerale them Ironi the first. 

None knew hell>T than did I liow completely 
free l.ilniii was liom anything in the way of tiyirig 
to atli'aet, even a.s much as girls may honestly do. 
Knowing whal 1 di'l—reading both their hciirts— 
it wa.s Very precious to me to see their truth aud 
lealty to the right. 1 knew that if they once per- 
ceivial my sutfiTing, nothing would induce them to 
acccjit hapj'iness tliat way. 1 vimt keep my nerves 
.steady ! As much a.s I was able to compass that 
first day was to jnu/.le them all; but; even tliat 
wiw a little step—it was sunietliiiig that they could 
•see the change wilhout iliscovering the cause. 
Quite enough to begin witli. 


T0HPKI)0E8 AND INFERNAL MACHINES. 

On Ka“ter Monday last, when several thousands of 
liersous were holiday-making in a public garden 
out iiorth-we.stward of Loudon, a loud bang 
startled the inmates of houses many miles from 
the spot in all directions—louder than any dis- 
eliaige of artillery, and comparable to a blowing-up 
on a trciiieiidous scale, it proved on investigation 
to he due to the explosion of a cylinder no more 
than twenty-five inches in length by two inches in 
diameter, tilled with one or other oftho.se destruc¬ 
tive eouipo.sitious which chemistry has lately pre¬ 
sented to us, and to which have been given the 
mxsterious names of dynamite, lithofracteur, gun¬ 
cotton, nitro-glycerine, &o. How such a diabolical 
Sausage got iutu such u place at such a time, and 
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what tfie police authorities have had to eay about 
it, we need not detail here ; but the subject sets 
people thinking ugly thoughts about Torpedoes 
and Infernal Machines, 

The French have had much to do with (so- 
called) infernal machines, which, under various 
forms, have been employed to assassinate succes¬ 
sive sovereigns, but h-i])pily failed in the wicked 
attempt, though not without indicting injuries on 
onlookers. In 1804, when Napoleon thought that 
he had England pretty nearly in his grasp, a cata¬ 
maran expedition was fitted out by the English to 
act against him. This catamaran was an oblong 
water-ijroof box lined with lead; it contained fifteen 
hundred pounds of gunpowder, various inflammable 
substances, clockwork to produce an explosion at 
a given moment, and ballast to steady it. Ueing 
towed towanls an enemy’s ship and left for the 
tide to float it onward, it would cling to the ship 
by mean.? of grappling-irons buoyed up with cork ; 
and in a given number of^ minutes the clockwork 
acting on a trigger would explode the combustibles. 
Sucb at least was the theory; but the chances of 
failure were found to be too nnmerons and varied 
in practice. Some years after this, Colonel Colt, 
the inventor of llie celebrated revolver, devoted a 
great deal of time to this siibjec.t of infenial 
macbiiics, making many cembinations which were 
useful as hints to later contriver-s. 

In 1809, when Lord Cochrane was engaged 
against the French lu tlie, 15ay of Lisca)', he 
employed a destroyer most I'ormid.iblc in char- 
aeter. He filled a number of empty piinclieons 
with about fifty thousand pounds of jiowder; on 
the tojis of tla-se pmiclieons were placed three 
hundivil and fifty cxplo-ive .-liell'’, with fusts, 
and upwards of two thoii'anil band grenade.' 
among and between Ibem. Tlic wliufe were 
bound and jammed togetlier wilb I'ubles, wedge.", 
and sand, on board a small le.ssel called the 
1 kmnUtlor. A fifteen niiiint'.‘.s’ tiiue-fu.se being 
ignited, the crew (Coelirane hiiii'eH', a lioutciiant, 
and four seamen) rowed away qiiiekl}' in a boat. 
The infernal monster did nol. ])roduce quite the 
kind of mischief intended ; lliu explosion was one 
of the most tremendous eve.r heard ; but the 
enemy’s ship-s were rather too far away to be 
iiialeri.-illy damaged, whih- Cochrane ]o.st some of 
bis gallant little crew by ovor-fatiguc and drown¬ 
ing by tumultuous waves. 

Jfilling the short war between England and llie 
United States in 1812-1:5. many submarine boats 
were suggested and partially tried, but with no 
great result. 

The Crimean War (185-1 5(i) brought to the Admi¬ 
ralty a deluge of invcnloi-s and projectors, each 
armed with some new scheme of a ‘ diabolical ’ 
kind. The Earl of Dundoimid (the Lord Coeb- 
rano of 1809) sounded the goveriiinent concern¬ 
ing a plan which he had matured long before ; 
but there was hesitation in the matter ; and the, 
public learned little more than tli.at the scheme 
related to a kind of fire-ship. Captain Wanicr’s 
‘long range’ was another crotchet, by which an 
eiiemy’.s vessel was to be destroyed at an immense 
distance by something being burled against it; this 
something, whatever it may have been, did not 
find favour with the government. Then there 
was a talk also about Captain Disney’s -war-pro- 
jectile, consisting of a metal cylinder having a 
bursting charge at one end, and at the other a 


highly combustible liquid; the liquid, when ex¬ 
posed to the air, set fire to dmost everything wifli 
which it came in contact. This pleasant kind of 
.plaything was to be propelled against ships, build¬ 
ings, or masses of troops. Captain Ilisney had 
another mode of employing what he frankly called 
his ‘infernal fluid,’ which would *cause blindness 
for several hours to all troops coming wjthin a 
quarter of a mile of it.’ The real nature of the 
liquid was his peculiar secret, which, so far as we 
are aware, the government did not think proper 
to purchase. 

While discoverers and inventors were directing 
their attention to these intentionally destructive 
contrivances, tlie principal governments were cau¬ 
tiously testing some of them as opportunity ofiered. 
The Russians studded the Baltic with submerged 
torpedoes in 1854-65; iron cases contmning com¬ 
bustibles, sulphuric acid, and chlorate of potash, 
so placed that a sud<leu concussion would make 
the whole e.xplodc. Very few British ships were 
really liit by them ; but a good deal of uneasiness 
was felt by the crews of Admiral Sir Charles 
i Napier’s fleet, who would much rather have 
encountered an open enemy tlian a concealed sub¬ 
marine foe, the whereabouts of wbich could not 
be determined beforehand. In 18(56 the Austrians 
ill their brief war with Italy used torpedoes in 
which gun-cotton was fired off by an electric 
current. During the American Civil War, 1861 
I to ] 865, nearly forty vessels were destroyed by 
i torju-does. (We may here mention that this 
[ name, first given to these contrivances by the 
I Americans, was derived from one designation of 
I the toiTicdo or electrical fish.) Three-fourths of 
I the dc.stnu-tion was wrought by the Confederates 
i agaiiii-t Federal ve.".«ol.s, but the remainder blew 
I u]) or disabled the (.’oufederales’ own sliips. The 
ti)i-pedoc.s employed were of various kinds and 
size.s, .some exjdoding by mechanical concussion, 
.some by chemical action, some by electric dis¬ 
charge. One of tlieiii was a complete submarine 
boat, which could be lowered to several feet below 
the surface of the water, and there profielleJ with 
liand-pnddlcs at the rate of four miles an hour, by 
men shut up in a water-tight compartment, and 
provided vviih half .an hour’s compressed fresh 
air. Tliis siibmaiiiic boat dragged a floating tor¬ 
pedo, allowed it to come under tlie bottom of an 
eiieiuy’.s sliiji, paddled away to a safe distance, and 
then fired the torpedo by an electric fuse. Such 
at least was the theory ; but it proved to be a 
ca.se of the engineer ‘ lioist by his own petard;’ 
fur although the torjiedo really did destroy a 
Federal sliij), the submuiiiic boat and its crew 
were never afterwards seen or board of.*^ 

Some of the contrivances to which naval 
engineers are dirociing their attention are called 
outriiiijcr lurpedots. A hinall swift steamer has an 
outrigger or pole projecting twenty or twenty-five 
ieet i'rom one side ; a torpedo case is fastened to 
the outer end of the 2 iole, all(^fl concussion-fuse 
is fitted to it, or aii elec.tric-wilie extends along 
the pole. Wlieu the steamer has cautiously and 

* Since writing the al>ovc, informatum has come to 
hand concerning the real fate of this suhmarine craft. 
"Wlien the civil war was over, divers were, sent down; 
till'}' fished up the enemy-dcstro}-ing and self-destroying 
torpedo-hoat, which was found, with its dead crew in it, 
inidcrnciilli a Federal ship, which it had sunk by bursting 
a hold ill the hull 
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silently brought the torpedo (which may be 
cither a little above or a little below the surface 
of the water) under the bottom of an enemy’s 
ship, the composition within it is fired by the 
fuse or current, and the explosion left to do its 
destructive work. It is supposed and intended 
that the distance of twenty or twenty-five feet be¬ 
tween the steamer and tlie torpedo will keep the 
forme>- free from peril. Some torpedoes are self- 
explosive on touching the enemy’s ship. One 
variety is ahollow iron cone, kept at a certain depth 
under water by a mooring chain; the cone con¬ 
tains from one to three hundred pounds of powder ; 
above this is an air-space to give buoyancy, over 
this a small apparatus of chemicals, and at the top 
of all a projecting rod. If the bottom or lower 


lish government, appears to be a vety elaborate 
contrivance. It is a sort of submarine rocket, 
a cigar-shaped iron cose five or six yards long 
by about half a j'ard in diameter at the thickest 
part. At one end is a charge of three or four 
hundred pounds of dynamite or of compressed 
gun-cotton, with a pistol or trigger-detonator to 
ignite it; then a pneumatic chamber for compressed 
air, with an apparatus for maintaining the torpedo 
at any predetermined depth below the surface 
of the water; then an air-chamber, tested to a 
thousand pounds on the square inch, and contain¬ 
ing an air-engine with compressed air; and lastly, 
a double action screw propeller. So much for the 
toipcdo ; but how to make it travel along and then 
explode ? It is either driven into the sea out of 


part of the hull of a passing ship happens to strike I an aiijiaratus called an ejector, fitted in the bow 
against this xod, a kind of trigger exjilodes the | of a steamer built for the purpose, or it can bo 
chemicals and then the powder—with what result l.iuuched from a special carriage placed on deck, 
the evil fates are left to determine. Another kind, The arrangements ciiu be so made that the torpedo 
not self-explosive, is ignited from the shore. The \ will travel along at anv depth below the water 
torpedo-cone is moored as in the former case, and | varying from one foot to thirty feet, for a liori- 
electric wires extend from it to a battery on sliorc. ■ zontal distance of a thousand yards, and with a 
When an enemy’s ship is seen to be p.ass,iug just ■ speed of seven miles an honr. A torpedo-vessel 
over the torpedo, a shock is sent from shore, and ' called the Liqhtvino h.as inst been built by Messrs 
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the demon of mischief explodes. A self-exploding 
torpedo has the disadvantage of destroying one’s 
own ships occasionally, by a mishap ; while the 
others are with dilliculty coaxed to explode just at 
the desired instant. 

Six or eight years ago, the public were a good 
deal mystified about Captain Harvey’s torpedo, 
what it was and wliat it was intended to accom¬ 
plish. It was described as an oblong box, to he 
towed beside a steamer by means of a long rojte. It 


TTiorneycroft and lAni.alclson for the Admiralty, to 
contain two or moio of these torpedoes, and to eject 
them one at a time against an enomy'.s ships. The 
idea is, to steam to a distance of a few hundred 
(less than a thousand) yards from the enemy, and 
eject a torpeilo, with its engine, screw, &c. working, 
in the right direction ; the Iiead of the missile, if it 
da.shes under water against an eiieiuy'.s ship, will 
explode, and burst a liugc hole in the ship’s 
bottom. Cr by another uiljustment the explosion 


minutes after the ejection. A missile of great cost 
this will be, whether it hits the enemy or not; 
seein;; that the whole of it will be hurled to 


was charged with a powerful explosive coinposi- j can be timed to occur in a definite, number of 
tion; it had projecting levers at the top, a tube 
containing a detonating compound, and a bolt that 

could be pressed'down upon the detonator by the , _„ _ .. _ 

levels. 'Towed out to its place by a steamer of frngiiient.s if it e.vplodes at all; a cost, per missile, 
great speed, it is brought close to the side of a | of lour or liie hundred pounds sterling, 
hostile ship, the tow-rope is then slightly slackened, i A scliool of torpedo-warfare has been established 
the torpedo sinks a little, and as the rope tightens i at I’ortsiiionth ; and there can he little doubt that 

again, it comes with a xTolent blow against the; foreign jiowers are doing the like. Alas for 

ship’s bottom, exploding and making (tlieoretically huinoiiity and civilisation ! It is contended, how- 
at anyrate) a big hole in the ship’.s hull: a short ; ever, that all this di<ihl-:rie will lessen .sl.iughter, 
process, but by no means a meiry (uic. (The ; by deterring armed .ships from coming within tor- 

English authorities are said to be iiiauufacturing : jxido-distanc.e ; but a great naval war can alone 

Harvey’s torjiedocs at IV'oolwich Arsenal at the ■ detenniiie the matter. 

time w'e w'rite, June 1877.) 1 As to iui’ernal machines, contrivances planned 

Rather more recently, Captain Ericsson’s tor-! for sonic da-.tarJIy and nefarious purpose, an 

pedo attracted the attention of the American i incident about four years ago gavi! us a little 

govenimenk It had one feature of a remarkable ' insight into them. A cargo ol' highly insured but 

character—a hempen cable utilised as a tube or | worthless goods was shipped at a Kreiich port in a 

pipe by making the centre hollow. The torpedo, I steiimcr, and in the midst of the cargo an infernal 


a cylinder of light galvanised iron, wa.s about ten 
feet long by nineteen inches in diameter, and was 
charged with nearly four hundred pounds of nitro¬ 
glycerine. It was towed by a steamer, with a 
tubular cable or rope half a mile long. When 
brought into a desyed position, the torpedo was 
propelled swiftly /.i any direction by compressed 
air driven througii the tubular rope. The toipedo 
eoubl be wound in so as to be any less distance 
than half a mile from the steamer. One rather 
fails, however, to see how the coramander.of the 
steamy is to siaid the explosive matter against an 
enemy 8 ship exactly at the right time and in the 
direction. 

The Wliitehead or fish torpedo, one of the 
Mnds now bemg experimented upon by the Eng¬ 


machine, intended to explode, destroy the ship 
and cargo, and earn the insurance money for the 
miscreant consjiirators. The machine was a sort 
of chest, provided with explosive compound, an 
exploding apparatus, train of clockworK, primed 
cartridge, trigger or striking needle—^thc clock¬ 
work lieing timed to produce the explosion in a 
given number of days after leaving port. An 
occurrence at Eremerhaven a year or so ago 
afforded a further illustration of this application 
of scientific discovery and mechanical invention 
to purposes at once fraudulent and barbarous. 
Wliether any case is on record of the coaUtorpedo 
having been really applied to its Satanic purpose, 
we do not know; but that such a thing exists is 
certain. It is a hollow shell of iron, carefully 




moulded from a lump of coal, and blacked to 
look like coal; an irregular cube of a few inches 
on each side, and filled with terrible combustibles 
of the dynamite kind. What does this mean ? It 
means that a steamer laden with almost worthless 
goods insured at a very high value has a coal- 
torpedo purposely mixed with the coal in her 
bunkers, ready to explode whenever thrown into 
the furnace, or perhaps before! Another infa¬ 
mous contrivance, darkly hinted at, is the rat- 
torpedo, which, placed secretly in the hull of a 
ship, will after a time explode, and burst a hole in 
the ship's bottom. Specimens of these two kinds | 
have come into the hand.s of European and Ame- 
ric.m governments. 

The Easier Mondiiy torpeilo in a place of public 
amusement, whatever it may have meant, was only 
one (the reader will perceive) among many forms of 
cylindrical, cigar, cubic, and globular missiles, of j 
the ‘ lufurn.'il Machine ’ character. 

» « 

In llio war lately commenced between Russia 
and Turkey, torjiedoes arc playing a notfible 
part. Tlio llnssians, having a wc.aker navy than 
their antagonist-*, siipplemeiit tlic deficiency by 
employing these subtle agents. One Turkish 
war-vessel, guarding the passage of the Danube, 
lias unquestionably been blown to pieces by 
Russian lorpedoos, and its cicw destroyed. The 
Russians have shewn much daring in approaching 
Turkish shijis during the dark hours of night, 
attaching torpedoes to the shijis’ bottoms, retiring 
(piietly and swiftly, and leaving the explosive 
monsters to do their full work. On tlie. other h.and, 
torpedo-defeuco has lieeu practised witli some suc¬ 
cess by the Turks preventing the approach of 
torpedo-vessels, or fishing up the torjiedoes them¬ 
selves before they exjilode. Torjiedo-taetics, iu 
the naval warfare of the future, will evidently 
embrace the two jiarts of tnrpedn-.attack and 
torjJeJo-dcfcucc. AVliero is it all to end 1 

CROSS-P URPOSES. 

IN TWO I'lIM'TEUS.—Cn.VrTKll I. 

‘ Is it very b.Td ? Do you think it will mark her ? 
llow unfortunate I am.’ 

‘Oh, it xvon’t signify— much,’ sjiys the major, 
making a feeble attempt at consolation. 

The groom is on his knees washing down the 
mare’s leg. As he washes, the red raw patch 
shews out with ominous distinctness from the 
glossy dark-brown skin that surrounds it; and 
Cissy, standing in Iicr riding-habit, whip in hand, 
regarding the operation, begins to look the very 
picture of ill-coiiccalcd misery. 

‘ How dreadfully bad it looks noic,’ she says 
fearfully. 

‘ Not at all,’ replica the major. 

‘ I cannot imagine how it happened; she is usu¬ 
ally such a dean jumper,’ goes on Cissy, diligently 
searching for excuses. ‘ I never in my life injured 
a mount before, and I would not nave liarmed 
this one for all the world. Captain Halkctt will 
be so awfully angry.’ 

‘Nonsense! You don’t suppose ho will bite 
you, do you 1 Think of his angelic temper and 
your privileges os a woman. He daren’t blow you 
up, you know.’ 


‘ It is not BO much that ’ —with hesitation. ‘ Of 
course I know ho will say nothing, but he will 
tAiBA the more ; and’- 

‘ Like the parrot,’ interrupts the major. 

‘ And he will look so annoyed,’ goes on Cisfnr, 
torturing herself with immense success. ‘ I would 
not for anything it had occurred. I do think I um 
the unlnckiest girl on earth.’ 

‘ Are you in love with him ? ’ suddenly asks 
the m.ajor sharply. 

‘ In love with liim ? What an absurd question! 
Of course^ I am not,’ says Cissy angrily, while 
blushing in the most furious and uncalled-for 
manner. ‘W^hat can have put such a ridiculous 
idea into your head ? ’ 

‘Well’ (sulkily), ‘you are so afraid of vexing 
him, for one thing.’ 

‘ Not a bit more afraid of him than I would be 
of you or a.uy other man, under the circumstances,’ 
declares Cissy with cxemjilary candour. ‘ But it 
is not a pleasant thing at any time to injure a 
fav<iurite hunter; and the mare, for some reason 
or other, is a special darling with Captain Halkett. 
Indeed, it was only yesterday 1 heard him saying 
lie valued her more than any animal he had ever 
had.’ 

‘ Given Iiim by one of the fair sex, most likely,’ 
says tlie niiijor with vicious intent. 

‘ Very probably,’ returns Cissy quietly, who 
carries a very game little heart beneath her pretty 
Irish skin, and would have died rather than 
betray .any undue emotion. Nevertheless, it must 
, be confessed her colour faintly wavers and fades 
; aw.ay a little, only to return with tenfold bril- 
i liaucp as she sees Captain Halkett pass the stable 
window. 

‘ Here he is ’ she cries hurriedly. ‘Now, what 
shall J do /’ 

‘ Nothing, if my advice is worth anything,’ says 
' the major sentcntiously. 

Captain Halkett coming slowly up the yard, 
cigar in mouth as usual, and hands thrust deep 
in the pockets of his shooting-coat, sees Cissy, 
Major Blake -and the groom on his knees beside 
the mare. lie takes in the whole situation at a 
glance. Throwing away his cigar, he turns to 
Cissy, and says pleasantly: ‘ Good-inoming, Miss 
Morilaunt. Had a good day, I hope ?’ 

‘ Yes ; thanks—very- - that is, no, not at all,’ says 
Cissy nervously. ‘ I am afraid you will be horribly 
angry. But the fact is, as Major Blake and I were 
coming quietly home—cantering through the Park 
fields, at the last gap some sharji stone caught the 
Raby’s leg, and has hurt her, as you see. I—I am 
so very sorry about it,’ concludes Miss Mordaunt, 
genuinely x'cxed for the mishaji. 

‘ Don’t s.iy that,’ entreats Halkett gently ; ‘ and 
don’t vex yourself. I would rather the mare wan 
dead, than that you tormented yourself about her. 
Besides ’—stooping to examine the injury—‘ ftota 
what I can see it is only skin-deeip, and won’t 
matter in a day or two; en, CoHbor f ’ 

‘ Yessir; only a scratch, sir. ESght as ever in 
a week, sir.’ 

These words cariy balm to Miss Mordaunfs 
breast ; and presently the bandages being finally 
adjusted, aud the Baby consoled oy an additional 
feed, they leave the stables; and Blake conside¬ 
rately diverging to the right. Miss Mordaiint and 
Halkett go leisurely towards the house. 

.As they reach the stone steps lea^ng*to the 
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Hall door, Cissy muses. ‘You ore sure you with equal alacrity. She is carving with even mote 
forgive me 1 ’ she asks sweetly. than her cmtomary vigour and well-known pro- 

*How can you speak to me like that!’ says ficiency, while at the same time she is listening 
Halkett, almost angry. ‘ Did you think 1 should to and adding a word here and there to every 


cut up rough with j/ott ? What an ill-tempered 
brute you must consider me ; you ought to know 
me better by this time.’ 

* I have not known yon for so very long,’ says 
Cissy smiling; then impulsively, while her colour 
once more deepens: ‘Why is that horse such a 
favourite with you ?—^beyond all others, I mean. 
Was it a present ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Halkett in a low voice. , 

‘ From a very dear friend ? ’ 

‘Very dear ; more than a friend.' 

‘ From—a gentleman ? ’ 

‘No. From a lady,’ says Halkett shortly, and 
turns away hi^ head. 

On the instant, the words the major had uttered 
in the stables come back to Miss Mordaunt’s mind, 
and without further comment she sweeps past 
Halkett into the house, and he sees her no more 
until dinner-time. 


topic under discussion. She is, however, parti¬ 
cularly attentive to Miss Lobin, who sits beside 
her, and who is as deaf as a post; though no 
trouble to any one except herself, poor lady, as she 
seeks not for conversation, and os long as she gets 
a bit of everything mentioned in the menu, is 
perfectly content. 

There are two or three stray men from the 
neighbouring barracks scattered up and down; and 
these, with the three Misses Brighton—who being 
evidently not cut out by mother Nature for the 
civil service, liave been considered suitable to ask 
to meet them- make up the party. 

‘ Well, Cis, you had a pleasant day, I hope 1 ’ says 
Uncle Charlie, presently addressing his favourite 
niece. 

‘ A d<‘licious da}’, dear uncle; only we wound 
up with a misfortune. 1 was stupid enough to hurt 
Cajitain Halkett's hor.«c on my way home through 


When half-past seven chimes out. and the the Park; though indeed I scarcely think it was 


solemn retainer of the House of Monhiunt .an- 
nounces dinner as being served, both Major lilake 
and Captain Halkett make a hard fight of it to 


my fault. However, iis it mis to happen, we were 
lucky in having it occui at the cud, instead of the 
beginning of our d.iy, as we had our ride in spite 


take Miss Cissy down; hut Fate, in the person of j of it.’ 

Sir Thomas Lobin, interferes, and balks them ofj As slie makes this little sp(!ecli, slic never once 
their prey. Halkett, however, may be said to ! glances at Halkett (indeed she has taken no notice 
have tiie best of it, as he succeeds in seating him- 1 of him since the cuinniencement of dinner), and 
self directly opposite his Irish divinity, and so can ! pmposely treats the whole thing as unwortliy of 
watch the changes of her beloved face, and perhaps j regiel. Halkett, conlrasting her pretty contriliou 
edge in a word or two, aJdres.sed pailieularly te | of the morning with this oif-liand dismissal of the 
her, duiing the repast. All this can bo tlie more J matter, is, manlilce, thoroughly mjslilied. 
readily accomj)lislieJ, as he Las been told off to a i ‘I am sorry to hear of an accident,’ say.s Unde 
young lady who, if not actually insane, is at .all , Charlie, wlio liolds all good auiniais dear to his 
events three jiarts silly, and so does not feel it, he.arl.—‘ Nothing serious, j ho))e, Frank ? ’ 
incumbent upon' him to supjfiy lier tvilh the I ‘ A mere .scratdi,’returns Halkett carelessly. 


orthodox ampuut of small-talk. 


‘That is rigid. It could not hfivc hajjpeued 


Major Blake falling into Hue, finds himself pre- : through any great desire, on the ridci’s part to 
sently situated somewhat low down, with Mrs | reach her ijome, as .she ileLayed her return so long 
Fairfax on one side of him, and (Jrace Elton, a ' we all imagined an clojjement Ijad taken place, 

cousin of Cissy’s, on the other. If it w ere not that I But there was no sneh excitement in store for us. 

his thoughts are altogether centred on Mi,is Mor- ' —I do think, as your guanlian and uncle, Cis, 

daunt, he might have considered himself in luck, ; 1 have every right to know what you and the 

as he is undoubtedly in very gC)od quarters. (Jrace \ major were talking of all that time.’ 

Elton is as uuairected as she is charming, and i ‘ I’olilics,’says the major lightly; ‘we never talk 
extremely pretty into the bargain. But the major j anything but politics.—IJo we, Miss Mordaunt?’ 
will neither acknowledge nor see anything beyond i Here Blake dodges to one side of the epergne, 
the tip of Cissy’s nose, as it shews itself pruvok-that he may the more surely get a full view of 
ingly every now and then from behind Die , Miss Morilaunt’s face. 


On a line with Sir Thomas, and the third from : epergne in In-r turn ; .and then they Loth laugh, 

ium, sits Mrs Leyton the Indian widow, in a | Here Halkett imiUcj's sumctliiug under his 

luvishing costume of pearl and blue that speaLs i breath (hat is so far audible os to rou.se the silly 
alone of worth. She is looking uonderfully hand-| young haly by his side into some kind of life, 
same to-night, and has a bright adorable spot on She sigh.s and nj/Iills lier Lead, 
each check that is nut born of rouge. She is ‘Were you sjieaking to mo I’ she asks in a 

keeping her hand in hy trying a little mild ilirta- somewhat .startled tone. 

tion with the vicar, pvho occupies her right, and is ‘Xo - ye.s—was I/’ stamraens Halkett, rather 
making very pretty»iilay; while his daughter—wl»o , shocked. ‘ 1 owjht to have been, of course ; but 1 
is almost too ^flUng for society—watching them have fallen so low as to allow dinner to engross 
from the opposite aide, finds her mind much cxer- all my attention. Pray, forgive me. It comes 
cis^, and wonders in lier heart if Mrs Leyton is entirely of going down to dinner with a middle- 
realty very fond of papa. Surely she must be; else aged gourmet.’ 

why does she raise her large soft dark eyes so ‘ Hear me —I fancied you rpiLte young,’ responds 
tenderly to his once in every three minute.s pre- bis companion with a simper; and Lapses again 
euely, by the marble clock on the chimney-piece ? into .silence after the effort. 

Aunt Isabel, at the head of the table, is radiant ‘ J’olitics! ’ says Uncle Charlie, going back to the 
as TisaaL ana dispenses roast turkey and smiles subject, after he has desired the buuec to take 


‘ Never,’ replies (Jis.sy emphatically, dodging the 


She sigh.s and nj/Iil'ls her Lead. 

‘Were you sjieaking to mel’ she asks in a 
suincwhat .startled tone. 

‘Xo - ye.s—was I /’ stamraens Halkett, rather 
shocked. ‘ 1 owiht to have been, of course ; but 1 
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several different dishes to Miss Lobin. ‘ How you 
must have enjoyed yourselves—especially Cissy. 
I never met any woman with such keen and com¬ 
prehensive views on all mutters connected with 
the state. It was only yesterday 1 asked her 
opinion of Gladstone, and she told me she always 
thought he was’- 

‘Now —Uncle Charlie,’ interrupts Miss Mor- 
daunt with such indignation, that the old gentle¬ 
man, though chuckling to himself, audibly refuses 
all further i^ormation. 

‘May we not hear your opinion of Gladstone?’ 
demands Sir Thomas, who is an old beau, and 
mnuh addicted to Miss Mordaunt. 

‘ Certainly not. And remember I distinctly for¬ 
bid yon to ask Uncle Charlie any questions when 
my back is turned; as he is capable of saying any- 
ildiifi once rny eye is off him.’ 

‘Your will is my law,’ says the old beau with a 
bow that would have rellected credit on a Chester- 
held ; and shortly afterwards, at a signal from Aunt 
Isabel, the ladies rising,* leave the gentlemen to 
their own devices. 

On entering the drawing-room, Mrs Leyton 
walking Avith the undulating graceful motion that 
belongs to her, and that cannot be accpiired, goes 
•straight to the lireplace, wliere she sinks into a 
loiuiging-ohair, h;aving the opposite one fur Aunt 
isubei, wlio almost instantly falls Into a gentle 
doze. Little Miss Millar, the vicar's daughter, 
losing sight of lier shyness in her tlesire to obtain 
her object, seeks a resting-jihu’e that will enable 
her still to keep a ia.'^cinaled watch over Idrs 
iicyton, the widow having ca-t a glainmir over the 
timid eouulry maiden. The ili.sses J’rigliton and 
Grace Elton kt'ep n]i a continual ehattor, and are 
evidently (siijoying themselves immensely; while 
Mi.ss Lobin taking the eosv corner of the sofa, 
emulates licr hoste.s.s, and letting her face lengthen 
until it reaches a .state of utter imbecility, sweetly 
snoozes. 

Cissy is standing in one of the window.s, some- 
w'lial ajiart, she gazes out upon the stillj' night, 
and softly cogitates. She cannot quite make up 
her mind Avhether she has been most sinned 
agiiiiLst or sinning ; she cannot Avholly ai)prove 
her conduct at dinner, and finds it impossilde to 
<ii vest herself eutiiely of the idea that llalkett was 
looking miserable the entire time, lint all nie.ii 
makua point of appearing injured when jilaced in 
the wrong position, and of course he liad not liked 
her cro.ss-oxaminalioii of the morning. Yet again, 
why should he not receive prosent.s from women ! 
What right had she to question act or word of his I 
No matter Avhat thongliLs and licqie.s she may have 
encouraged in the secret recesses of her heart, she 
feels now she has no certain data to go upon to 
])rove that llalkett cares for her beyond all others. 
Somebody—who was it ?—bad said he was a lliit. 
Well, one thing wms positive—he should not flirt 
with her. 

Here Aunt Isabel, slowly rousing, sneezes, and 
hems audibly, to let her friends know she has not 
been sleeping. 

‘Cissy, child,’ she says, ‘j’ou tv ill he perished 
over there. Come to the fire and Avarm yourself.’ 

‘I am, warm, thank you, and <]uite comfortable.’ 

‘ My love, I don’t believe it’ (vA’ith extreme mild¬ 
ness) ; ‘ it is freezing as bard as it can, and there is 
alAvays a draught near a Aviudow'. Come here, 
Avhen I desire you.’ 


* Oh, I shall die near that blazing log.’ 

‘ And I shall die if you remain over there,* says 
Aunt Isabel; and carries her point 

‘ Better I than ^you. Auntie,’ says Miss Mor¬ 
daunt, and coming over, good-humouredly kneels 
doAvn beside her kiusAvoman. 

‘Cold bauds—warm heart,’ murmurs the old 
lady, caressing the soft white fingers that Me upon 
her lap. 

‘ A troublesome possessiou,’ remarks Mrs Leyton 
with a lazy smile. ‘No one is recUly happy in this 
world except he or she who carries an empty 
bosom.’ 

‘ Are you happy ? ’ asks Miss Qissy innocently. 

‘ Almost The little Avom-out article that beats 
here’— laying her hand over the region of the 
heart — ‘has pulsations hardly strong enough to 
cause me any uneasiness. Now and then I feel a 
faint pang— not often.’ 

‘I would rather keep my heart, even at the 
expense of my suffering,’ says Cissy warmly. ‘ She 
who cannot feel anguish, can know no perfect joy. 
Without love, life is a uiistolce, an unutterably 
stupid gift. That Ls how I think; hut then I am 
Iri.sh, and therefore of course unreasonable.’ 

‘ O no,’ says Mrs Leyton graciously. ‘ The Irish 
are the most charming people in the world—so 
light-hearted, so quick to sympathise. Though I 
have been here only t\A'o days, and liaA-e asked no 
questions, 1 knew you to be Irish before you told 
me. Most of my friends come from your land; 
even Caiitain llalkett is half Irisli, his mother | 
being from G.al\vay.’ ; 

‘ Yes ? ’ says Cissy. She rather shrinks from 
mention of Ilalkelt’.s name, and remembers Avith a 
slight pang hoAv friendly have seemed his relations 
AVilh Mrs Leyton since her arrival. ‘Have you 
kiioAA’u Captain llalkett long?’ she cannot help 
asking'. 

‘All ni}’ life. Ilis father and mine were fast 
friends ; our cliildliood Avas spent together. Tlien 
Ave separated’—with a sigh, that .sounds ominous to 
Cissy, but in reality is only bom of past sorrow, 
utterly unconnected with him in any way—‘to 
meet again after many years in India, and now— 
here. Cue Avay or another, all tlu’ongh, Eraiik’s 
life has been mixed up Avitb mine,’ 

Cissy bites her lip,and asks no more questions; 
but Mrs Leyton notices the action of the AA’hiie 
teeth, and ponders. 

‘Tliere is a great charm in Frank’s manner, I ■ 
think !’ she says interrogatively. 

‘ Is there I Most men nowadays are charming, 
as acquaintances,’ replies Cissy carelessly. ‘And 
Captain llalkett is too universal a favovuite to be 
altogether charming to one,’ 

‘ i’oor Frank ! ’ laughs the aa’IcIow lightly. ‘ He is 
luilbrtunate ; or at least has found some one who 
cannot appreciate him. Then you mean to say 
you AA'ould find it inqio.ssihlo to care for any man 
Avho liked some other woman besides yourself ? ’ 

‘ Well, as you ask me the t^estion, I confess I 
would,’ says Cissy, who is feeling irritated, 
scM'cely knoAA's why. ‘I would divide honoun 
Avilh no one, and I would he winner—or nothing.’ 

‘ Then the man you loA'^e must be civil to no one 
else?’—AA'ith arched eyehroAVS indicative of sur¬ 
prise. 

‘ Oh, “ civil.” ■ Let him be as civil as he pleases. 
If you were talking merely of civility, I altogether 
misunderstood you. 1 only meant if 1 hajl a lover 
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—which at the present moment I certainly have became acquainted with her. He lived tremen- 
not—I would wish to be first in his eyes. Let dously hard; but he was devoted to her, without 
him be civil to all the world, but let him love me.’ doubt, and she to him; and she took his death 
‘ Quite so ; that is only fair, I think,’ says the awfully badly. Never saw a woman so out up by 
widow, but she looks immensely amused ; and anything before; they generally take it pretty sen- 
Cissy seeing her expression, feels her wrath rising, sibly after the first shock, but she didn’t; and went 
* I quite thoiight—judging from appearances—that to a skeleton in loss than three months.’ 
you and Captain Halkctt were very good friends,’ ‘ She is not very thin now.’ 

goes .on Mrs Leyton unwisely, and regrets her ‘No. 1 suppose one can’t keep op pining for 

speech a moment later. ever, and in course of time good fo(^ will cover 

* I beg yon will not judge me from appearances,’ one’s bones. But she felt it no end for months, 
says Miss Mordaunt haughtily. ‘ A woman of the and was altogether down in her luck. You see he 
world tis you are, Mrs Leyton, ought surely to got rather a liorrible death, as his horse first threw 
know that people for the most part do not always him, and then almost trampled him beyond recog- 
feel everything they may look. And besides, you nilion.’ 

must foigivc me ; but if there is one thing I have ‘How dreadful!’ munnurs Miss Mordaunt, with 
a particular objection to, it is being watched and a little shiver; and wonders how Mrs Leyton could 
commented upon.’ ever liave smiled afterwards. 

‘You are right,’ returns Mrs Leyton with siis- ‘Yes ; wasn’t it? She took it so much to heart, 
picious sweetness; ‘I fear T have been very indi-- that for years after she could not bear the sight of 
creet; for the future I will not watch you and a horse, though she had the 1ie.st seat in the regi- 
Captain Halkett’ ment—amongst the women, I mean—an<l could not 

There is a covert meaning in this speech that be induced to take a ride. Before leaving India, 

is absolutely maddening; but the entrance of the she sold, or gave away, every one of her horses.’ 

gentlemen puts a stop to Miss Mordaunt’s reply. Here Chssy becomes intensely interested. ‘To 
She withdraws slowly, and seats her.«clf upon a whom did slie give them ?’ she asks imlilforently. 
distant lounge, where she is immediately joined ‘ I haially know ; I was up-country at the time, 
by Major Blake. but her most intimate friends, I suppose.—By-the- 

‘ I hope yon have mis.sed me,’ he says with a I bye, Halkett was an immense crony of hers.’ 
tender glance, pushing aside her trailing skirts that j ‘ Indeed ?’ 

he may gain room for his huge person. ‘ I assure j ‘ Never out of the. house,’ says the m.ajor, think- 
you the time those men spent over their wine was ing it a good opportunity to improve his own 
actionable; while I was tantalised by dreams of clianees, though really only giving voice to what 
fair women the entire two hours.' had been the eommon report in that part of India 

‘Two hours! Wiiat an e.xaggcration. IV'liy, by wdicre tlic catastrophe had occurred. ‘After Tom 
Aunt Isabel’s watch, that was never known to lose Leyton’s death, he wouhl have inarridl her like a 
a minute, it was only half an hour.’ | shot; but .she would not hc.ar of it She is a very 

‘ What to me was two hours, to you was hut a i han<l.souie woman, you know, and tremcmlously 

fourth of the time. How cruel an interpretation ailmired by some fellows, though for my part I 
may he put upon your words ! And I have been don’t altogether see it.’ 

buoying myself up with the hope while absent from ‘Don’t you? 1 think her wonderfully pretty, 
you, that when we did meet again, I should hear Perhaps she ■will relent, and marry him now; who 
something kind from your lips.’ 1 knows ? Certainly his constancy deserves some 

‘And so you shall,’ says Miss Mordaunt, bestow- ! reward. Was it Mrs Leyton gave him the mare ?’ 

ing upon him a radiant smile, just to let ‘that ‘Don’t know, I’m sure. But think it very 
woman’ see she is not pining for the recreant like!}', now you mention it, as he set.s such 
Frank. But unfortunately for the success of the uncommon sti.re by her.—How very well klrs 
thing, Mrs Leyton is looking the other way, and Leyton is looking just now,’says the major, adju.st- 
does not see it at all, while Frank Halkett does. ing his eyeglass with much care, and glancing sig- 
‘ Must I confess to you ? Well, then, my aecu- nilicautly at the other end of the room, wheie sits 
rate knowledge of the hour arose from my ince.s- the widow in earnest conversation with Frank 
sant glances at the watch, to see if your delay in Halkett. Dis-sy follows the direction of his gaze, 
coming was really as long as it appeared—to me.’ but, conscious of his scrutiny, takes care that not 
‘If I thought yon meant that’—begins Blake one muscle of her face betrays what she ia really 
hesitatingly, with a sudden gleam in his eyes feeling. 

(what man but feels more valiant after dinner than Yes, very -well, very handsome looks Mrs Leyton, 

before ?)—‘ if I really thought you meant it ’- as leaning gracefully back in her chair, with one 

‘Well—“if you really thought I meant it”— hand toying idly with the rings that cover her 
what would you do tlien? But no!’ she cries fingers, she listens to Captain Halkett’s conversa- 
hastily, seeing she has gone rather far, and unwill- tion. Now and then she raises large dreamy eyes 
ing to bring matters /o a climax —‘ do not tell me ; —half mirthful, half sympathetic—to his face, nut 
1 do not wish to know. My ignorance in this case scarcely interrupts him. He is talking with much 
no doubt is blissftll; I prefer to remain in it—And earnestness—is apparently entirely engrossed by 
now to change the subject Who is Mrs Leyton ? hLs subject—and takes no heed of what is going on 
and what do you know about her ? I am all curi- around him. Presently he ceases, and evidently 
osity where she is concerned.’ seeks an answer from his beautiful companion. 

‘Do you like her?’ asks Blake, merely as a pre- She gives him one of her upward glances—all 
cauripnary measure. sympathy this time—and says a few words ; but 

^ —exactly,’ replies the Irish girl they are without doubt the right ones, as Hnlkett’s 

candidly. Now tell me where you first met her.’ face brightens, and a smile overspreads it that 
■‘In India. Her husband was alive when 1 first makes it positively handsome. At the moment he 
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taises her hand, and bendin" over it, seems ,to 
examine her rings curiously. To Cissy the action 
^most bespeaks a betrothal, and renders her half 
indignant, wholly miserable. Nevertheless, turning 
to M^jor Blake, she says with a bright brave smile: 
‘ I think my idea was right, and even now he has 
received his reward.’ 

‘ Looks imcommor. like it,’ says the major with 
a sigh of relief. 


NOTES FROM CHINA, 

A MEDICAL gentleman at one time resident in 
China furnishes the following notes of interesting 
incidents within his knowledge. Though roughly 
put together, they may amuse our readers and be 
relied on as true. 

In the month of January 1860, at about half¬ 
past seten p.m., 1 was sitting at dinner in my 
house in Swatow, when a’sailor from the small gun¬ 
boat at that time in Swatow Harbour came running 
breathless and hatless, asking me to come down 
without any delay to the hospital, which I had 
built in the Chinese town on the side of the river 
opposite iny own house. This man said there were 
thirteen sailors and the captain of the gun-boat 
badly wounded by an unprovoked attack of the 
Chinese. This looked serious indeed; so putting 
up instruments, Hut, &c. I hasttned down with 
tiie sailor. On reaching the liospital, the un- 
' wounded nicu of the gun-boat u ere still carrying 
into the hos^iital their injured comrades. I never 
saw a set of men so scverelj' wounded without any 
being fatally so. I set to work, and c\tractcd 
lifteon bullets from the men ; but some were too 
deeply imbedded to get at that night. One man 
had one car shot oil', a second two fingers, a lliini 
was hit in the eye, a fourtli shot in the breast, 
and 1 afterwai'd-s e.'ctractcd the bullet at his back. 
The captain of the gun-boat had on a very thick 
shaggy pilot-coat,double on tlie. breast; a bullet 
had cut right across his chest; and on examination 
I found the skin just raised where it had passed. 
A very singular wound was tlial of a young 
officer, whose two front teeth were knocked in by 
a bullet, that then disappeared somewhere in his 
palate. I never could find this bullet whilst he 
was under my care; but it seemed not to have done 
him much harm. Ho left Swatow; and I saw him 
three or four years later, and he said the lead had 
never appeared, and he had sulfercd no inconve¬ 
nience from it. I believe it must have worked 
itself somewhere into the muscles at the back of 
his neck. 

The cause of this raid of the Chinese was this : 
the captain of the gun-boat had merely taken out 
twenty-five men to exercise by towing one of his 
boats up the river Han, on which Swatow is situ¬ 
ated. This river is very wide at the mouth, £*d 
abounds in large creeks ; on the banks of onm of 
the largest of these, next to Swatow, are jjftilt 
three fortified walled-in villages, or what we||Kuld 
coll toiona, from their largo population, in¬ 
habitants of these towns were well J||KyQ ag 


being particularly lawless, not having paid taxes 
for many years, and setting the mandarins at defi¬ 
ance. Seeing the foreigners (whom they detest) 
rowing up the creek, ‘the Braves’ (as they call 
themselves) rushed out in hundreds and fired into 
the gun-boat from each side of the river; and were 
it not for the nature of their guns, or as lie Chinese 
call them ‘gingals,’ which are old-fashioned and 
of short range, none of the boat’s crew would have 
returned alive ; as it was, fourteen men were well 
riddled; and the Loat, which I saw afterwards, had 
as many holes in it as a colander. The sailors 
rowed away for their lives, and escaped. 

Our settlement, on hearing this story, was in 
great and just alarm. These people detest the 
foreigners; and having put to flight their supposed 
enemies in a crippled state, it was very likely they 
might follow this up by an attack on the settlers ; 
and had they only sufficient courage, their num¬ 
bers were so great, that our fate would have soon 
been decided by pillage and murder. The British 
consul, Mr Alabaster Challonc.r, saw the danger; 
and being a man of decided character and 
great energy, without any delay sent a merchant- 
ship that was in the harbour under high steam- 
pressure to Houg-kong to inform the Admiral of 
what had happened. The reply was prompt and 
satisfactory; for a few hours brought Admiral 
Kepi)el, Lord Charles M. Scott (son of the Duke 
of Buccleuch), two frigate.s, and seven gun-boats 
into Swatow Harbour, to the great satisfaction of 
the foreign settlers and of Mr Challoncr. This 
geutlenmn wa.s a small dedicate-looking man, whose 
neck being, a little crooked, made him hold his 
head on one side ; but such was his courage, deter¬ 
mination, and inflexible sense of justice, that the 
stoute.st (fiiincse oificials trembled at his look; and 
tliey all di-rhin'd tliey would rather face a ti^r 
tlmu meet the glare of ‘ Ilis Excellency tlie Devil’s ’ 
eyes when displeased. The Admiral immediately 
told olf five hundred marines and blue-jaekcts, 
fully armed and su]>pHcd with two small cannon, 
to punish the ufi'cinlers. The friendly natives of 
Swatow averred loudly that these men were going 
to certain destruction ; that not one would return, 
as the tribe in question was invincible ; and most 
of the foreign merchants were suflicicntly alarmed 
by the.se assertions to send all their must valuable 
])osscssions on boaiil the vessels in the harbour. 
Fortuiuilely the result was not what they dreaded. 
On approaching the first town, the troops saw 
‘ the Braves’ in vast numbers on the walls, shout¬ 
ing, waving flags, jumping up and down, and call¬ 
ing on them to come on and be killed. The 
tars replied by blowing open the gates with gun¬ 
powder, and ihlling on the heroes, who instantly 
gave way and lied jirccipitately^. They then set fire 
to the place, sparing all who did not resist. They 
treated the other towns similarly, and returned 
victorious. The excellent effect of this prompt 
action was to jiroduce a conmlcte tranquillity in. 
the neighbourhood of Swatow^hich has remained 
uudisturbed ever since (eight y^s), and a feeling 
of security which never before existed; yet the 
Admiral was reproved by the British government 
at that time for having acted without ‘home 
orders! ’ 

In the winter of 1873 a very unseaworthy 
, merchant sailing-vessel (a Siamese), the Tye fFat, 
set out from tire north of China to Siam with* a 
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cargo of beancake, &c. The weather became 
excessively stormy, and at last the old vessel 
actually went to pieces many miles from land in 
the Gulf of Pe-che-Ie. The crew consisted of eight 
Malays, who worked the ship; the captain, an 
Englishman; and in addition was one Chinese 
woman. Tliey had no boats on board, no time to 
make a raft or means of doing so ; and as the 
vessel was rapidly sinking, the wretched people 
looked round in despair; when a hope of escape 
struck one of them as his eye lighted on a very 
large wooden water-tank which was on deck. 
This tank was strongly made, about six feet long, 
five feet across, and five feet high, with a large 
hole at the top into which a man could squeeze, 
and a tight-fitting cover. There was not a moment 
to lose: a hole was bored in the bottom, to let out 
what water it contained, then fjuickly plugged ; 
and all ten squeezed themselves m hurriedly, put 
on the lid, and awaited their fate. In a quarter 
of an hour after they were thus packed, Use ship 
sunk under them. They first whirled round, and 
then floated off freely, and felt themselves rolling 
and tossing ahont frightfully on a stormy sea. 
The weather was intensely cold, so much so Ui.at 
icicles had hung from the rigging of the sunken 
ship the day before ; dnd being so tightly packed, 
perhaps it was fortunate the weather was so cold. 
In their haste to save life, they had brought only 
part of a ham which the captain had snatched 
up, and a bottle of brandy; and thus these poor 
creatures were tossed about from d.ay to day, 
hungry and thirsty, jostled like potatoes shaken in 
a barrel; nou' and then, when they d.-ired, letting 
in a little air by raising the lid. Their situation 
strongly reminds one of Gulliver in his box when 
the eagle carried him out to sea fi’Oiu the land of 
the Brobdingnags. 

On the fifth day the Malays said they must kill 
and eat the English captain; but the poor Chinese 
■woman (to the credit of her sex) Tchemenllv 
opposed them, aud succeeded in saving him for 
that day. On the sixth day the Malays said they 
must eat her; but the captain in turn saved her 
for that day. It is difficult to imagine a more 
horrible situation than that of this poor English¬ 
man surrounded by eight starving men determined 
to eat him, which they certainly would have done 
had not an English vessel rescued them on the 
seventh day. It happened thus: the captain of that 
vessel sighted a large box tossing on the vvater.s, 
and at first never thought of minding it, only 
supposing it part of some wreck, as the weather 
was so bad ; but as he looked, to his utter surprise 
a bead popped up through tlie hole in the centre, 
and then vanished, to be followed by another 
fipnre, making frantic gesticuliftions. With much 
difficulty this strange box was got alongside, 
hauled up, and its poor inmates dragged out to 
light barely alive, and emaciated fearfully, find¬ 
ing the man-hole ^aasier to pass out of than to 
get into ; which V.a3 reversing the fable of the 
weasel who got ‘fiito the bam. The captain of the 
r^cuing vessel was a kind Englishman, and did 
power to restore his guests. They were 
still m the Gull ofPe-che-le; and did not reach the 
TOrt ot Swatow sooner than six days, where a 
doctOT was called in to visit these liberated ‘Jacks- 
in-a-box. He said they were a singular proof of 
bow much human beings can endure. AU lived, and 
recovered perfectly. Certainly they were all ymmy 


people. The Malays went home. The English 
captain went to Singapore, and shewed himself 
really grateful to the poor Chinese woman who 
had saved him from the jaws of the Malays. 

UNSUSPECTED WAYS OF EARNING 
A LIVELIHOOD. 

‘ Wht, sir, we never should wake of, our own 
accord, specially these dark mornings, if we hadn’t 
somebody to Icnock ns up.’ 

The speaker was a worthy artisan whom I often 
used to meet at a certain steam-boat pier on the 
Thames ; his after-breakfast labours appearing to 
begin about the time 1 usually was in waiting for 
the boat. 

‘ You see, sir,’ be continued in answer to a ques¬ 
tion I had put to him—* yon see, sir, there’s about 
sixty of us hereabouts down by the wafer-side ; 
.and there’s so much tha't depends upon the tide, 
that we have to be called at all hours—sometimes 
two o’clock in the morning, or three or four, just as 
the case mtiy be.’ 

‘But who is it calls you?’ I asked. ‘A police¬ 
man, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ No; not a policeman,’ my comiianion answered; 

‘ it would lake up a deal too much of his time ; 
besides, fresh policemen are always coming on to 
lh(i beat, and wc could not be bothered vrith con¬ 
stantly having to shew and tell a new man the 
wa}'.’ 

‘ Well, it must he rather an awkward matter,’ 1 
observed. 

‘ No ; it isn’t. Wo each pay fourpcnce a week to 
Phil Larkins ; and he wakes us as regular as clock¬ 
work.’ 

‘ But if sixt 3 ’' people want to be called at all sorts 
of irregular hours, liovv docs the awakener manage 
to know liis cluties ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Oh, we chalk on our doors or shutters the time, 
and that way he knows. Phil is to be depended 
upon alwaj's. But he very nearly lost the work a 
year ago, and it was a shame. Some fellow wanted 
to step into his shoes, and morning after morning 
went and altered the chalkings, so that we were 
«dthcr cidlcd two hours before our time, or over- 
sle])t ourselves, and so got into trouble. There was 
no end of quarrels and misunderstandings till the 
trick was found out. Aud I think the rascal who 
did it deserved a ducking—only, you see Phil is 
such a little fellow he couldn’t give it liiin.’ 

‘It was a dastardly trick!’ I exclaimed with 
indignation, bidding the man good-bye. 

Another speaking acMjuaintiince oi mine was an 
old m.an whose duty consisted in sweeping down 
the steps wliich were submerged at higmtiac, but 
rpiile bare at low-water. I had often seen him at 
work cleansing I'roni mud and silt step by step as 
the tide receded; and now it occurred to me that 
from the nature of his occupation he, of all others, 
must work at the most irregular houre. It was 
a dull wintry morning, but the old man was 
working cheerfully at his accustomed task, which, 
a,^the water was getting low, was very nearly 
coi.ipleted. He was pale and thin, but had that 
air of decent respectability which happily is often 
seen in the very humblest classes. 

I opened the conversation in true English 
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foBhion by a remark on the weather, asking, his 
opinion as to the probability of rain. 

‘Snow more likely,’ he answered laconically, 
but quite civilly. 

‘ I daresay you are right,’ was my reply, ‘ for I 
should think you are one of the weather-wise 
people.’ 

I Ought to be, if there’s anything learned in 
being always twelve hours in the four-and-twenty 
out of doors all seasons,’ was the rejoinder. 

‘Rather hard work for you, my man,’ I said 
synmathisingly. 

‘ I don’t complain. There’s lighter work to be 
sure, but there's some that’s a deal heavier ; and 
after being at it so many years, maybe it comes 
easier to me than it would to another. I was only 
fifty-five when I began, and now I’m seventy- 
three.’ 

‘ And is it necessary tliat you should work all 
the six hours that the tide is ebbing V I asked, 
really desiring the information. 

‘ Quite necessary,' he replied, descending a step, 
and plying his broom vigorously as he spoke. 

‘ Why, if I did not begin at the beginning and go 
on regularly, the mud would harden, and I should 
have to drag up buckets of water to wash the 
steps with. And gentlefolks want nice clean steps 
going to the boats.’ 

‘ 1 suppose j’ou .are gl.ad when your work does 
not happen to be in the dead of the night?’ I 
observed. 

‘ I don’t know that T care. -It is the ch.ange in 
the time that makes the varietj' in the w'ork. And 
sometimes on fine nights, when the stars are blink¬ 
ing and winking, or the moon flojiting in the sky, 
with the clouds rn.shing along as if every now and 
then they were washing her face—1 tliink things 
and feel things as I don’t at other times. I think 
it’s a mistake for people always to slcej) of nights, 

1 do.’ 

‘ I suppose yoir depend on some one to call you 
up at the turn of the tide?’ I .said inquiringly. 

‘ No ; I don’t,’ rejdied the old man, with a shake 
of his head. ‘ I tried that at first, but it didn’t 
answer. 1 d.iresay Larkins might do it; but it was 
before ho took to the bnsiuess of knocking at 
doors ; and the man I tnislcd to inaile mistakes or 
else forgot, and didn’t w.rke mo right, and I very 
nearly lost the place; and ever since 1 have trusted 
to myself.’ 

‘ Then how do you manage ? ’ I said. 

‘ That is just what 1 don’t know, c.vcept tliat it 
seems to me it is man.aged for me. I only know 
that if it is’high-w.ator in the deadest hour of the 
night, I always do wake. It is just as if something 
said; “ Look alive; time’s upand sure enough it 
always is. I often wonder at it; but I have come 
to think that wondering is of no more use than 
wondering at the tides coming up so surely, and 
the new moons shining just as they .are expected, 
and the stars all keeping their places so safely. 
O sir, some folks, no doubt, are. very learned, hut 
there’s a deal more iu the world than people can 
ever make, out’ 

‘ Do you know, my friend, that you are speaking 
the thoughts of one of the greatest of men?’ I 
exclaimed, reflecting on Hamlet’s words to Horatio. 

‘ Am I ? What did he say ? ’ wjis the rejoind^u 

‘ He said,’ I exclaimed, ‘ “ there arc more tli tK 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
philosophy.’” * 1 


* W^ell, he was right, whoever he was,’ exclaimed 
the old man, with a sort of innocent satisfaction at 
his own corrohoration of a great man’s words. 

‘ And what’s more, I_ think the world would be a 
worse place than it is if we had nothing left to 
wonder at.’ 

‘ I heartily agree with you,’ was my reply. 

‘ And there’s more to wonder at than even the 
stars and the tides,’ continued the sweeper, ‘and 
that’s the ways of men, the good and the bad 
that's in the most of us. lint then I do think we 
river-side people soe more th.m others, what with 
the partings and meetings going on ; and now and 
i^ain the dead bodies that come to shore, and some¬ 
times the miserable despairing people who would 
drown themselves if they weren’t hindered. Well, 
it’s those things that set me wondering and think- • 
ing, and that make the working hours pass quickly, 
especially at night.’ 

‘ You seem a bit of a philosopher,’ I said admir- 
ingly. 

‘ What’s that ?’ cried the old man. 

‘ It means lover of wisdom,’ I replied; ‘ and he 
is happy who can justly lay claim to the title. 
My friend, we must have another talk another day.’ 

‘ Well, sir, you’ll always find me here according 
to the tide; leastways unless I am ill again, as I was 
last year.’ 

‘ How was that ? ’ I asked, 

‘ Well, 1 don’t quite know myself,’ the old man 
answered, ‘ for I don’t remember much about it. ' 
When they found the steps neglected, some of the 
w'harf people came to look after me, and then they 
took mo off to the hoTOital, where I was for a 
matter of six weeks. You see, sir, since my poor 
old mis.sus died I am all alone, for my grandson 
went to sea ; his father is a soldier; and my 
d;iughter has been in service these thirty years ; so 
I hail no one to go for a doctor or give me a drink 
of water.’ 

‘ Oh, that was very sad,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ AVell, it was ratlicr hard lines ; but you see no 
one knew how I was taken ; and when they found 
me, folks were miglity good to me, and they gave 
me back my place when I got well; so I ought not 
to complain.’ 

The boat by ■which I travel was now nearing the 
pier, and I stepped on board, ■with a friendly nod 
to the old man, reilecting with some sympathy on 
the many such stories which doubtless, if we Imew 
them, would serve to swell 

‘ The short and sunple annals of the poor.’ 


FROTH. 

CniTjDREV sometimes ask, and men and women need 
not be ashamed to ask, why is froth always white 
or nearly white, W’hJitever may be the colour of 
the liquid nndcrncath it ? To answer the qtjestion, 
we shall have to determine wjmt froth really is 
in itself, and how it is formed. • 

Take a idled ale-jug, or the well-^own ‘pewter’ 
of a tavern or public-house, and pour out gently 
into a glass: scarcely any froth is produced. Pour 
out the self-same liquor from the self-same vessel 
in a stream several inches high, and you produce 
a foaming ‘head,’ which to the eye seems to be 
a substance quite different from ole or beer. Open 
a bottle of lemonade or ginger-beer, of soda-water 
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or seltzer-water, and poor out the contents into the struggle to escape. Although caihonic acid 
a glass; the formation of &oth is so rapid and may, in regard to physical properties, be ranked 
abundant that the glass appears full when it as a kind of air, the formation ox ixoth in eifervesc- 
really contdns but a small quantity of liquid, ing liquids is slightly different. 

Open a bottle of Bass’s ale or of Quinness’s stout; But why is froth while ? Porter, ale, t^ coffee, 
the froth is still more opaque and pronounced, champagne, water, differ very cohsidaramy in 


Look at a cup of tea or coffee soon after the sugar colour; yet in all of these, when froth is pro- 
has been added; there will often be seen a small duced it is white. This appears to be due to the 
covering of froth on the surface, which froth, if reflection of the light from the outer surface of the 
not actually white, is much more so than the several bubbles. When the surface is thus broken 


whiteness, the intensity of the white increasing thousands of these in a veiy small space, the effects 
with the rapidity of the wheel’s motion. become united, and arc recognised as a whiteness. 

In all these cases, and in multitudes of like It is simply au aggregation of small effects to 
kind,the froth seems to result from agitation; a produce one mure conspicuous; If the bubbles 
dniescent liquid seldom presents symptoms of are large, then fewer of them can he contained in 
uis nature. But agitation alone would not do a given urea; consequently the number of convex 
it. Supposing it were possible for human beings rellecting surfaces is smaller, and the united effect 
to live, or for pints of ale to exist, without air, less brilliant—in other words, less white, y 
there would be no such thing as froth. In pouring But it may still be asked by some of us, how is it 
out ale or other liquid, the falling stream becomes that the froth of a reddish liquid, such as beer, is 
mingled with a portion of the atmospheric air white? The phenomena of reflected light must 


which surrounds us; and it also buries, as it were, 
the air contained in the apparently empty glass : 
the result is, a mixture of ale and air, instead of 


cs, as it were, again be aj»penled to for the means of solving this 
empty glass : I problem. The colour of a liquid (not its froth) is 
lir, instead of ileternuned by the transmitted light, not the re- 


ale only. Under ordinary circumstances, liquids fleeted. If liquor be contained in a tr.ansparenl 
contain as much air as they arc capable of glass vessel held between the eye and the light, 
absorbing; the additional quantity is expelled, and we look through it, the eye receives the light 
But bow ? It cannot rise in a body to the surl'ace, transmitted by the liquid, and deems the colour 
but divides into minute spherical portions or air- of that light to he the colour of the liquid itself; 
bubbles, which ascend to the top of the liquid hut if we pour the liquor into an open vessel, and 
,<yn account of their levity or comparative lightnes.s. look obliquely at the surface, wc shall find that 
Thia however, is not all; if it were, the bubbles the colour does not ileviatc mucli from whiteness, 
would burst directly they come to the surface, and whatever the tiaiismittod colour may be. The 


froth would not have an opj)ortunity of forming. 
Cohesion comes into action, the coliesion between 


liquid, whatever be its bpdy colour, is when agi¬ 
tated broken up into detached portions at its 


t/'onesion comes into action, me coiiesion netween i tated broken up into detached portions at its 
the particles of every liquid. The bubbles of i surface by the formation of bubbles, and each 
air, as they_ rise from the body of the ale, beer, or ' bubble reflects to the eye a portion of the 
other liquid, arc able to penetrate between tlie light wliich falls upon it. (Jonsoquently, if this 
particles; but when they arrive at the surface : reflected light is nearly wliite iu all cases, the 
they encoant* a film of liquid cohesive enough ■ resulting assemblage of bubbles, generally known 
to restrain for a time their final escape into the j as froth, must always appear white or nearly 
atmosphere. Froth consists of bubbles, each a I white. We can c.is'ily understand the greater 
tiny globular portion of air, bounded on the 1 yellomicss of the froth on strong Dublin stout 
upper surface by an exceedingly thin film of ; than that on pale Burton ale ; the more tenacious 
liquid; the bubbles retain this position and con-1 liquor forms a thicker and consetpienlly less clearly 
dition until the struggle ends as a victory for one reflecting bubble than that on the more limpid. 

of the belligerents. The ascensive power of the __ 

air within the bubble overcomes the cohesive 

power of the liquid tilra or covering, and ‘the A CITY WEED, 

onbble bursts ’—our beverage loses its frothy _ j • t i ^ 

‘ head.’ The length of time thkt elapses before the I “ g--av<-'yurd m a London street, 

air escapes by the bursting of the bubble depends Where stead of songs of birds, the hoarse Kid cries 

chiefly on the viscidity of the liquid. If we pour Of wretched men echoed from morn to night, 
flie into one vessel and water into another, from locked were its gates, and rows of iron bars 

equal heights, we shall find^hat the former will Fenced in Goil’s Acre from tired wanderers’ feet, 

present a frotliy surface, the Tatter a more instan- All broken lay tlie slabs which love had raised; 
taneoqs sparkling appearance; the power of re- But on a mound where fell a i«itch of light, 

tentiop being neater in the fonner instance a Bindweed grew; and on its flowers, with eyes 

than m the lattaf. In other words, ale having a rv^ m f . 

greater specifisi^vity than water, aAd also greater ^erflowmg w.th a wmtry ram of tears, 

viscidity, the bubble formed has a thicker coating, ^ pale-faecd, miserable woman gazed, 

•ud requires a longer time for its disrupture. Heart-sick with longings for the nevermore, 

’Taking the round of all the ' frothy headings,’ \ -And faint with memories of bygone years s 

uw.flnd the same rule prevail. In the spray from \ A breezy common with a heaven of stars, 

. y*. a steamboat, in the froth on the f And lovers parting at a cottage door. 

; Mnmra of beverages, in the sparkles on a cup of - - --- ■ .— 

a*!??®® entangle among Published by W. & B. Ojuuxeu, 47 Patat^ 

01 liquid, and thus forms babbles in I ^ Bow, Lomdon, and Street, SzHsmaB. 
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A CORNISH HAVEN. 

Comb away with me to the sea! Let us go to 
Cornwall, where sea and air are of the purest and 
most exhilarating. Jumping into the train and 
proceeding westward until we come to Launceston, 
there we will leave the little quiet old-world town 
behind. So anxious arc we to get to the sea, that 
we will not even stop to climb the hill and inspect 
the old castle which frowns down on us; but W'e 
will mount to the box-scat of the three-horse coach 
which stands waiting at the station, and drive 
away—still westward. Away, over the breezy 
uplands, whore the cattle chew’ the cud sleepily 
beneath the August sun, between hedges set with 
brilliant jewels, which we call llowers, past undu¬ 
lating downs in whoso hollow’s the purple shadow’s 
lie dreaming. 

We stop pre.sently- at a little roadside inn, to 
give the horses a rest and a feed; and I climb down 
from my elevated position and partake of a cup of 
tea in the inn kitchen—a primitive flagged kitchen, 
with a great high-backed wooden settle by the fire, 
and pewter bowls and cups shining on the walls. 
They pour out my boliea from a teapot which a 
fancier of old china w'ould pronounce to be price¬ 
less. Genuine old ‘Plymouth’ it is, 1 see, and 
ask if they would he willing to part with it. But 
no; ‘It was granny’sand they would rather not 
sell it; so I turn my covetous eyes aw’ay, and 
clamber back to my seat beside the coachman. 

Off we go again, along a fairly level road. The 
country is but thinly inhabited, and there are 
long intervals between the houses. By-and-by we 
begin to descend a hill, and enter a little sleepy 
town, where at first sight it seems to me that there 
are an inn and one or two shops, but no inhabi¬ 
tants. Only at first sight; for as w'e draw up 
before the Hotel (such is the proud boast I see 
over the doorway), and the driver descends and 
walks away to deposit a parcel or two and to 
gossip awhile with his acquaintances, wo are 
delivered over to the tender mercies of the whole 
juvenile population, who surround the coach, 
plinth on to ti» wh^ls, and make audible com¬ 


ments in very broad vernacular on our peisontA 
appearance and on our apparel. 

This time we move off slowly, for we have a 
very steep hill to encounter, and the tired horses 
plod somewhat wearily up it. As we reach the 
top, and they stop panting to rest, I see far away 
on the horizon a silver streak, and my heart gives 
a throb of delight; for I have in its intensest form 
all an islander’s love for the ocean, and I know 
what that silver streak is on which the sun shines 
so gaily. On rolls the coach merrily; the horses 
sniff the air,. and seem to know that they ate 
nearing home. Yes; here are the breezes we have 
come to look for. They peer familiarly under my 
hat; they blow my veil aside, and rudely kiss 
iny cheeks ; and their breath is fresh and salt, 
and whispers of new strength to the tired mind 
and body. On we hurry towards the setting stm, 
who is now mounting the chariot in which ha 
drives away to the other side of the world. W» 
have lost sight of the faint line of silver again, and 
our view is almost bounded by the dusky hedges^ 
Presently we turn a corner abruptly, and there, 
apparently at our feet, lies the blue Atlantic, ■ 
smiling bright welcoming smiles at us in the last. 
rays of departing Sol. The active young breeze^, 
wliich seem so glad to see us again, revive na 
with sweet aromatic odours, which they gatluS 
.from the weed-strewn rocks. They evidently ^ 
think we are wise people to have left those wpah”' 
minded little zephyrs coquetting with the flowexa 
on the lawn at home, and to have followed them 
to their sporting p^ace beside the restless ev^ 
changing sea. 

In another moment we stop, and tdl the tired ^ 
travellers dismount and stretch their crimped; 
limbs. 1 hear many around ms inquiring f 
hotels or lodgings; but we are ezp^ed, tmd hdM;'’ 
is our landlady’s husband come to meet lUt fio 
hand over our luggage to him, and wend oxtt imi 
to Cliff Cottage. Here we find aamHing hostess, 
who tells us how glad she is to see us ; and afta 
we have removed smne of the dust (d our jqnniey, 
we sit down to a weU-spread toa-tah^ on wMch a 
noble Cornish parity holds uie port of kmouf. W« 
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draw the table into the bow-window, which faces 
not directly seawards, but towards the bay, which 
has been a haven of safety to so many. But it is 
growing dark already, and we are weary with our 
long drive; so, soon we seek our fragrant chamber, 
in which the lavender scents strug^ faintly to 
overpower the pungent aroma of the sea; and it 
is not long before we ore lulled to sleep by the 
monotonous thunder of the waves on the rocks 
below. 

In the morning we peep out at the colliers 
which ride safely in the little sunny bay, at the 
white houses which arc dotted here and there over 
the cliffs, and at the little village itself lying 
snugly in the holiow. To right and left, sweeping 
far away, stand the great eternal sea-walls of 
sombre iron-stone crags, and tlie grassy downs 
rolling away'inland, unbroken except by a lonely 
stone or a patch of golden gorse; .and beneath ns 
lie ancieut gray boulders and stretches of yellow 
sand. Away on the hill opposite stands the little 
church, in whose quiet graveyard re.sts many a 
sailor who has found his death iu the pitiless 
sea. Eleven graves mark the resting-place of the 
crew of one vessel, whose figure-head forms an 
appropriate headstone to the sad group. 

The first thing to be done after breakfast is to 
bathe. It is not enough to be luj the sea; we 
must be in it, if we wish to rob it of all tlic 
strength and vigour we can ; so we start off | 
over the downs to where a sudden depression 
in the cliff leads to the bathing beach. Here 
we find old Harriet the batliing-woman, browner 
than ever, who gives us a cordial welcome. Tlie 
bathing is primitive in the e.xtrcme. Harriet 
possesses two tents, which she 2 >itclies daily on a 
smooth spot of sand. For the use of one in wliich 
to disrobe you pay a ridiculously small sum, which 
also includes old Harriet’s watchiul ‘ surveillance’ 
while you are in the water. As the number of 
tents is so limited and the bathers many, not a 
few avail themselves of the shelter of a friendly 
rock behind which to perform their toilet; but I 
am squeamish, and wait my turn for the tent. 
And oh! how reviving the plunge into the surf, 
which comes rolling iu frothing and seething like 
champagne, and which knocks me over and plays 
at with me as if 1 were a cork ! The cool 
waves curl and cling round me, and kiss my 
arms and hands lovingly udth their wet lips. I 
let them break over my bowed bead, and clasp 
them tenderly to my breast; but they slip away 
from me, and riot and tumble round me with 
joyous laughter, sprinkling eternal freshness from 
their bounteous hands. I sniff the keen salt air 
with delight, iflid let the foam toss me to and fro 
at its own sweet will, until Harriet, who watches 
me anxiously (she thinks me a somewhat rash 
young person, I know), orders me authoritatively to' 
rn, saying T^ave had enough of it-for the 
fart time, \ery\eluctantly I obey; but it would 
«qmre a braver than I am to contradict 

• tfa Withered old (tea-*ymph, and soon I emerge 


from the tent with streaming locks, feeling like a 
giant refreshed. 

Thank goodness, here are no brass hands, no 
esplanade; a circulating libmiy of such modest 
pretensions that it does not circnlate, and shops 
in which it is next to impossible to spend any 
money ! At the chemist’s we buy our groceries 
as well as our drugs, and he is the only wine- 
merdiant the dear primitive little pljice can boast. 
But we get mutton which transcends Southdown ; 
capital poultry and vegetables; butter such as 1 
have never tasted before or since; rich cream, 
w'hich you must call Cornish (not ‘Devonshire’), 
to please the buxom farmer’s wife who supplies it 
to you; and plenty of good fruit. And what do 
you want more, witli such a sky above you, such a 
glorious sea at your feet, such a avail of ironstone 
crags behind you ? Down on the beach we go, 
and dawdle aw'ay the hot summer afternbon. Wo 
stretch our-selvcs on the tawny sand, where great 
harriers of rock jut out on each side of us, beneath 
the shadow of a dreadful scarped cliff, to which 
no scrap of weed or herbage seems able to cling. 
We look up at it with a sense of awe. We think 
of the many ships, nearing home after a weary 
journey, which have been driven by the storm's 
pitiless whip straight into its terrible arms, there 
to meet a dread destruction. We think of the 
many struggling drowning wretches on wliom it 
has gazed down with its stony eyes during all 
the ages it has stood there. The grefit billows 
iu their winter’s fury have beaten and lashed 
it until it is scarred all over; but still it gazes 
calmly down at tlipiri, as if defying their malicious 
rage. And yet, cruel as it is, how picturesque the 
colouring as it ranges from the intense purple 
black of the tide-line, through w'arm green and 
brown shadows, to the bright high lights far away 
above our heads. 

Dark rock-pools lie behind us, lined with queer 
zooxdiytes and delicate sca-ancmoues ; beside us arc 
the crimson lady’s finger and the golden trefoil; the 
dainty scents of the sea-weed and the fresh wet 
sand are in the air, and before us is the smiling 
sea. Fes; he smiles at ns to-day, though here— 
—with a restless surf breaking eternally on the 
beach—be is never calm and ripplhig, us we sec 
him in more southern climes. 

Presently the sun sinks lower in the heavens; 
a breeze awakes, and the day turns cooler; so we 
go for a walk along the smooth firm sand, which 
the ebbing sea lias left bare ; through a wilderness 
of weird black cliffs, which, w’hen the tide is high, 
range far out into the sea iu castles and turrets 
and spires of jagged rock; an iron-bound coast 
indeed, hopeless to the shipwrecked mariner, save 
for our friendly little liaven. Far away on the 
warm horizon hangs Lundy Island, like a shapely 
gray ghost; very faint by day, and at night telling 


gray ghost; very faint by day, and at night telling 
us only by its revolving light where it is. We 
w’olk on to a gorge up which we con make our 
way to the top of the cliff, and homeward 
over the undulating downs and by the hanks of 
golden broom. We pass through a little village, 
where the myrtles and fuchsias ore all abloom 
iu the cottage-gardens, and where the great yews 
brood silently over the old' gray church. The 
door stands open, and we go in. What a dear 
old church, with its quaintly carved oaken pews. 
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and tender-hued stained glass windows! Evidently 
the restoration-fiend has not reached here yet. Let 
ns hope that he will stay away, along with the 
esplanade and the brass bands. 

Sometimes we spend our afternoon or evening 
out at the end of the breakwater, which forms one 
side of this little mariner’s refuge. It connects a 
rock which stands nght out at sea, with the 
shore, and occasionally in spring-tides is quite 
under water. One evening, whue standing on 
the for end watching the glorious setting sun, 
we foiget to look behind us, and turning sud¬ 
denly, find the breakwater submerged. A man 
could still cross it perhaps, but a not over-strong 
woman might easily be carried over and drowned 
by the on-coming surf. 1 am not brave enough 
to face it; so we remain where we are, and enter 
into conversation with a stalwart Comishman, 
who, with the instinct of a true gentleman, 
volunteers—as the lady seems nervous, and as he 
knows all about the tides, and exactly how high 
the sea will rise to-night—to remain with us until 
we are released by the ebbing waters. I rather 
resent the imputiition of timidity, but am very 
glad he has imprisoned hiniscdf with us, as the 
night turns darker and darker, and the waves 
creep higher and higher, and wheel and foam and 
thunder around, as if in impotent rage at their 
inability to reach their prey. 

Our Cornish hero reassures and consoles me, 
telling me that they cannot possibly reach to 
where we sit; and he whiles away the time with 
stories of MTecks which he has seen, and also of 
many hair-breadth escapes. He tells ns how a 
ship driving straight on to the cruel rocks, was 
lifted by one giant wave over the breakwater and 
‘ landed safely in the harbour beyond ; ’ and 1 steal 
a glance behind me, an<l see witli thankfulness 
that the waters are abating. In a little while 
longer, with the help of our jdoasant companion, I 
am able to get over dry-shod, and it is uitli a 
feeling of relief that I iiud myself once more on 
mainland. 

From this breakwater too, on a stonny day we 
watch the life-boat go out for practice. How 
gallantly she breasts the breakers, which seize her 
and whirl her backwards, as if delving her to leave 
the shore. The seamen tell lus that in the groat 
storms which arise here during the winter she is 
perfectly useless. No life-boat could live in the 
seas which beat upon this heartless coast. Often 
the coast-guardsmen have to creep on hands and 
knees to their signal-station, as, standing erect, 
tli'iy cannot face the wind. But the rocket appa¬ 
ratus has saved many and many a life ; and wo 
also one night see that fiery messenger of life and 
hope speed away into the darkness over an imagi¬ 
nary wreck ; and a fictitious shipwrecked mariner 
comes on shore in the frail-looking apparatus, 
which slides along the rope, swaying to and fro 
in the angry wind, looking like a frail thread, 
suspended as it is in mid-air over the vexed and 
tumbling waters below. 

Sometimes we make excursions—to Tintogel 
Castie, where King Arthur dwelt with his knights; 
or away to wooded Clovelly, where Will Carey 
lived, and Amyas Leigh suffex-ed, and Rose 
Salteme loved. Or to Stratton, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which a Meat battle was fought, in 
1643, between the Parliamentary and Royalist 
troops, in which the former, under Waller, were 


defeated. A cannon found on the field marks the 
site of the combat; and in the High Street of 
the town, a slab let into the wall of an old house 
bears a legend telling how Sir Bevil Grenvil, the 
victorious general, rested there after the fight 

But we like best to spend our days wandering 
over the sands and the ancient mussel-clad 
boulders, or straying across the breezy downs into 
the rich smiling corn-country beyond, where in 
the hedges the pale wild roses are transforming 
themselves into brilliant scarlet hips, and the sun 
is beginning to dye the blackberries a luscious 
purple. Then as the day begins to tire, and pre¬ 
pares to go in royal state to her rest, we love t» 
ait out on the rocks listening to the weary surges 
which sing her a sw’eet monotonous ^requiem, and 
watching the scarlet flames in the west steeping 
the wet sands in a crimson stain as of blood. A 
great belt of iron-gray clouds encircles the horizon. 
Slowly the sun sinks behind it, gilding its edges 
with a rich luminous glow, which faintly sliadowa 
forth tlie glories the clouds veil from our eyes. 
Lower and lower he droops his head, heavier and 
still heavier with sleep, until one brilliant flaming 
eye is all that we can see. Then the lid diops 
over that too, and he is gouo. Spell-bound, we sit 
on, listening to the sea’s mournful dirges, while 
night swoops down over earth and ocean with 
dusky wings. Wo watch the moon, like a vain 
lady attiring herself magnificently in the east 
before she issues forth on her evening pilgrimage. 
Siic sends her handmaidens, the stars, before her, 
and tliey light up her pathway with their brilliant 
lamps, 'riieii- she conies forth robed in a filmy 
veil of pearly lace, and mounts silently into the 
sky, until she sits enthroned far above our heads. 
She kisses the white crests of the waves, and 
crowns them with silver, and peers with gentle 
eyes at the solemn gigantic black dill's, until they 
seem to lay aside something of their stony harsh¬ 
ness in tlic light of those jioetic orbs. The long 
oar-wceds waving iu the water seem to beckon to 
her with inky fingers, and a few giddy young 
stars obey the summons, for some of them have 
ialleu into the quiet rock-pools, and gaze up at 
us out of their calm depths. The phosphoruz 
awakes and shoots out longues of lambent fi.ame, 
as if seeking to outvie the splendour of the queen 
of night. The waters glow as if they were on fire, 
and the great dark billow's rush in and cast spark¬ 
ling jewels at our feet. 

How shall we resolve to leave all these delights f 
Wild ocean is so kind to those who love him and 
do him liouiage. He gives them b;ick the strength 
of which the struggle and turmoil of the world 
have robbed them, and refreshes tlie weary spirit 
with his gracious sights and sounds. Nature is' 
no step-mother, and for those w'ho look at hat 
most tenderly and love her best, she paints her 
fairest pictures and sings her sweetest songs. 

But soon, too soon, the day esmes when we must 
bid good-bye to the kindly folkfi^-we have grown 
to love so well; when we rest for* fxe last time in 
our sea-odoured cliauiber; when we take our Issd' 
w'sdk over the downs, and loiter for the last 
time beneath the shadow of the time-worn diffis. 
We leave the dear qxiiet little place, where we" 
have for a time hidden from the busy world, and 
rested on our march; we leave it to the winds, 
which g^QW ruder and more boisterous day by day, 
and which soon will drive many a marinen to take 
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refuge in ita friendly haven. We shall fin'd our It was all very different now. It would cheer 
own little zephyrs at home quite grown up, and and comfort him by-and-bjr to reflect that I was 
strong enough to give us many a blow during the able to ask a favour of him ju^ at this crisis. Had 

winter. I not been so sorely press^ as I was, it would 

But if there be any who, like me, would love to still have been as well to him. 
linger on its quiet beach, to make acquaintance ‘ Ten pounds! * ho ejac^ated, stopping short in 
with its giant wall of rocks, to drink its keen life- his walk to gaze at me in the greatest astonish- 
giving breezes, to watch its gorgeous sunsets, or ment; asking himself, I think, if Urn was the 

dream beneath its silver stars—then, let them take explanation of the change which he had observed i 

coach at Launceston, and following the declining in me. ‘ I am utterly ashamed of my stupidity in 
sun, drive westward away to—Budehaven. allowing you to name such a thing; though 1 am 

_sure you will do me the justice to attribute it 

solely to want of thought! ’ 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. ‘You see Ido not mind asking you, Philip.’ 

CHAPTEU XXXin.— ‘a WOMAN’S EHRAND.* ^ ^ 

run back at once and write a cheque. 

After making two or three attempts to obtain a ‘ No; please do not—not if you have as much as 
private interview with me, and finding that it was ten pounds with you. Just now, I want only that.’ 
not to be, P^iBp did not stay very long,explaining ‘Ten pounds ! Take what I have about me ! ’ 
that he had only come down for the papers, and hastily taking out his purse, and putting it into 
had business in town for the remainder of the day. my liaiul. 

Somewhat more sravely and quietly than usual, ho ‘But indeed I could not take all this!’ I 


THE LAST 


CHAPTER XXXin. 


OF THE HADDONS. 
:n .—'a woman’s errand.* 


Somewhat more gravely and quietly than usual, ho ‘ But indeed I could not take all this! ’ I 
shook hands with Mrs Tipper and Lilian ; and returned, seeing tliat the purse contained several 
then, in a matter-ol-course way, said : ‘ Come, note.s as well as gold. ‘ I do not want any more 
Mary.’ than ten pounds.’ 

I knew that I must not refuse. Murmuring ‘ Nonsense ; don’t make a fuss over such a trifle.’ 

an excuse for a moment, I ran up to my room But 1 seiiarated two five-pound note.s from the 

and fell upon my knees, asking for the strength rest, and was very decided about his taking back 
I so sorely needed for the coming tri.al; tJien the purse. 

joined him again, and we went out together. As ‘ Then I shall of course send a cheque as soon 

we walked down the lane, I felt that he too was as 1 get back. B 3 ' the way, Mary, I .am making 


nerving himself; and presently he askeil, in a low j arrangements for the settlement of three hundred 
gmve voice: ‘ What made you talk in the way j'ou 1 a year upon you ; and of course all is your.s, ahso- 
oid iust now, Mary V lutclv, in the event of’- 


did just now, Mary ?’ 

I was in a difiieult position. If I attempted to 
justify mj'self, he would take alarm at once, and 
bind me and himself still closer to our bond. I 
could only treat it as a jest. 

‘We all talk nonsense .sometimes, Philip.’ 


lutcly, in the event of’- 

I broke down for a few moments, leaning against 
the stile wlicro wo were standing. 

‘ Nay, Mary ’- 'I’licii 1 think that he saw 

.something more in my face than even the allusion 
to his death seemed to wairant. He went on with 


‘I suppose BO ; but that is a kind of nonsense grave anxiety; ‘1 fear you are not w'cll. Is your 


yon have not taught me to expect from you.’ 

‘I am afraid you expect too much from tae.’ 

‘I certainly expect a great deal.' 

Fortunately, I had something to say which 
would keep off love-speeches; and without any 
attempt to smooth the way, I said it. 

‘ Philip, I want to ask you to give me ten 
pounds. I have spent all my money.’ 


hand jiainful ?’ 

Ah, my liaml—how thankful I was for the sug¬ 
gestion! 1 slipped it under my cloak, dragged 
away the hand.ige, which again opened the wound. 

‘ iileediiig al'resli! You must really have it seen 
to, Mary.’ 

‘ O no ; it is really a very trifling affair.’ In 
my misery and despair, 1 almost laughed at the 


Oddly enough, he did not know that I was idea of being able to feel any physical pain. 


entirely without money. I had thought it suffi¬ 
cient to tell him only that iny dear mother’s 
income died with her, not wishing to pain him 
with the knowledge that I had been so nearly 
destitute. I think he imagined that I had a small 
income of my own, and os I avoided the subject, 
did not like to appear curious about it. Even now, 


He assisttid me to tighten the bandage again. 
But I presently knew that it would not do to have 
his hands touching me and hi.s face close to mine 
in this way; so, with a little brusque remark 
about his want of skill (ah Philij), had you 
known wdiat it cost me!), I declared that niy hand 
required no more fu.ssing over, i had the parting 


aia not uko to appear curious about it. Jiiven now, rcquirea no more imssing over. 1 naa tne parting 
I believe that he did not suspect me to be entirely to go tlirougli, and needed all my nerve. First, I 
penniless, merely supposing that I had spent all must make sure of his not coming down to the 
that I in hand. The five-and-twenty pounds cottage for two-or three days. 


had been expended to the last shilling in furbish¬ 
ing up my naodesl wardrobe, and for small inci¬ 
dental expenses In the wav of mv share towards 


‘ You said you expect to be very much engaged; 
and therefore I suppose we shall not see you again 
until the end of the week—Friday or Satuiday, 


dental expenses^ In the way of my share towards until the end of the week—Friday or Satuiday, 
the cottager, Sfc. I had shrunk from the idea of perliaps ?’ 

^king him acquainted with the state of my This was Tuesday, and I wanted to make sure of 
finances; knowing how large-hearted he was, and two clear days. 

how much would be forced upon me if he once ‘ I will contrive to run down before that, if you 
■jessed my need. Mrs Tipper was always pro- wish it, Mary.’ 


‘■guessed iny need. . Mrs Tipper waa always pro- 
trating against the .value and number of the 
offe^gs which foumb their way to the cottage, 
whilst Lilian and I -were afraid of expressing a 
Irish in. ms presence. ' 


‘ No; I too have much to do. Do not come 
before Friday,’ 

‘ Very welL You will tell me then which day 
you have decided upon, since yon will not say now.’ 
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I had waived the decisioa os to which day the 
wedding was to take place; and I did so again, 
merely repeating ‘ Friday.’ 

‘ Afl rif^t; take care of yourself; and be sure to 
have the hand seen to.’ He was stooping down to 
give me the customary kiss before crossing the 
stile; but I took his two hands in mine, and 
looked up into his face, I think as calmly and 
steadily as I had prayed for strength to do. 

‘God bless you, Philip.’ Then I put my arms 
about his neck, lifted up my face to his, and 
kissed him. ‘ Good-bye, dear Philip.’ 

I saw an expression of surprise, a slight doubt 
and hesitation in his eyes. He had not found me 
BO demonstrative as this before, and was for the 
moment puzzled to account for it. But I contrived 
to get up a smile, which I think satisfied him. 
Then witli a last wrench, I turned away, hearing 
as though from another world his answering 
‘ Good-bye ’ as he vaulted the stile. 

After that, the rest wo^jld be easy. I allowed 
myself one hour in the woods—not i'or the imUil- 
gonce of regret—I knew too well the danger of that 
-—but for recovery, and got back to the c<»ttage in 
time for our early dinner. Moreover, I forced 
myself to eat, knowing that 1 .should nsinirc all the 
strength I could get; and delighted dear kind old 
Mrs Tipper’s heart by itsking for a glass of wine. 

It was a terrible ordeal, sitting there under their 
lender watchful eyes ; but I got through it tolerably 
I tliink. Afterwards, I told them that 1 wiinted 
to catch the three o’clock up-train, adding a 
purposely indefinite remark about having some 
arrangements to make in town. 

‘Is Mr UalLus going to meet you, my dear?’ 
asked Mrs Tipper anxiously. 

‘No; I am going on a woman’s errand,’ I 
replied, with a sad little half-smile at the thought 
of what their surprise would be if they could 
know how very literally I was speaking. 

‘Miist you go to-day t —may not I go with you, 
dear Marj' V pleaded Lilian. '‘ You ai-e looking so 
pale and unlike yourself; I do not like the idea of 
your goiim alone.’ 

‘ I should fancy that there was something really 
the matter with me, if 1 could not go alone so 
short a distance as that, dearie,’ 1 lightly replied. 
‘I think 1 will allow my age to protect me.’ 

She drew nearer to me, looking at me in the 
nervous, half-afraid way she so frequently did of 
late, as she laid her han>l upon my arm. 

‘ I wish you would not talk like that—dear Mary, 
why do 3 'ou ? ’ 

I was not strong enough to hear much in this 
way; so replied with an attempt at a jest, which 
made her shrink away again. I daresay my jests 
were flavourless enough, and in strange contrast 
to my looks. 

Jtra Tipper’s silent, anxious watchfulness was 
even harder to bear than Lilian’s tender love. It 
was not my journey to town which puzzled them— 

I saw that tliey imagined 1 was intent upon pre¬ 
paring some little pleasant surprise for them at my 
wedding—but the change they saw in mo, which no 
amount of diplomacy could hide. 

How thankful I was, when I at length made my 
escape to my own room; but I was not allowed to 
go atone. 1 had to bear Lilian’s loving attendance 
whilst I was putting on my bonnet and cloak. 
Indeed, she lingered by my side until I hiid got 
half-way down the lane. 


‘ You will not be very late, Maiy V 
‘No, dearie ; I think not—I hope not* 

‘We shall be longing to see you back.* 

‘ And you must not be surprised if I return in a 
very conceited frame of mind, after being made so 
much of,’ I lightly replied. 

‘ Only come back yourself,’ she murmured, giving 
me a last kiss as she turned away. 

Dear Lilian, did she in truth guess something of 
what the lightness co.st me ? I knew that I did 
not deceive her wholly. Although she might be 
in some doubt as to tho ciinse, I did not succeed 
in hiding the effects from her. 

I arrived at the London terminus about four 
o’clock, and took a cab, directing the man to drive 
to a West-cud street facing St James’s Park. My 
errand was to one of the largest mansions there, 
which at any other time I should have considered 
it required some nerve to approach in a way so 
humble. I conld quite understand the cabman’s 
hesitating inquiry as to wlicther I wished to be 
driven to the principal entrance. Probably I did 
not appear to him tiuLle up to the standard of the 
housekeepers room. Fortunately 1 was not able 
to give a tbouglit to my appearance. Had I been 
visiting the Queen, I should have thought of her 
only as a I'ellow-wonuin, in my deep absorption. 

Three hours later I was taken back to the rail¬ 
way station in a luxurious carriage, borne swiftly 
along by spirited horses; a slight, refined, delicate- 
looking woman, with earnest thoughtful eyes, and 
attired almost as simply as myself, was sitting by 
my side with my hand in hors, as we now and 
again touched- upon the subject which occupied 
our thoughts. 

1 had found a friend in my time of need, and 
such a one as I had not dared to hope for. But 
this in duo time. We parted with just a steady 
look and grasp of the bund, 

‘To-morrow?’ 

‘ Yes ; between six and seven.* 

I returned to tho cottage, certainly not looking 
worse than when 1 hiul quitted it, and was re¬ 
ceived with a welcome which made me almost lose 
courage again. Fortnuately it was very nearly our 
usual time for retiring. Fortunately too 1 had 
much to do, and it Jiad to be done in the small- 
liours of the night, so that 1 had no time to give to 
the indulgence of my feelings when I was left alone 
in my room. First turning out the contents of my 
drawers and bo.xes, I separated from them a few 
things which were absolutely needful for my pur¬ 
pose. One dress and cloak and bonnet were all 
that I should require, besides a small supply of 
undcp-clotliing. "I’lie latter I put into a small 
trunk which Becky could easily carry, and then 
replaced the other things in the drawers again, 
arranging and ticketing them in orderly methodi¬ 
cal fashion as I wished them by-and-by to be 
distributed. If ‘Tom’ should in course of time 
prove more appreciative of Bccjcy—which in con¬ 
sequence of a hint I hadj,recciifed from Lydia, I 
did not despair of so nVfvU as she^id—I pleased 
myself with tfie idea that the contents of certun 
drawers would make a very respectable outflt for 
her. Tho plain gray silk dress which I had pur¬ 
chased for my own wedding would not be too fine- 
for hers. In a note placed on the top of tho 
things, I begged Mrs Tipper to give them to ^oky 
when the right time came. Afterwards I took out 
the little collection of my dear mother’s jtaveller)'. 
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It was really a much better one than I had 
believed it to be. Indeed I had never before 
examined the contents of the packet. When it 
appeared probable that the jewels would have to 
be sold, I had avoided looking at them; shrinking 
painfully from the idea of calculating upon the 
money value of my mother’s only legacy to me; 
and perhaps also in my time of need a little afraid 
of being tempted by the knowledge of its worth. 
One diamond ring, a large single stone, which even 
I could tell was of some value, I put on the finger 
of my left hand, which would never wear another 
now. That was all I would keep. I then put 
aside a pretty ruby brooch for my dear old friend 
Urs Tipper; and after some hesitation about 
making a little offering to Philip, 1 satisfied 
myself with selecting a valuable antique ring 
which had belonged to m^ father, and writing a 
line begging Lilian to give it to him with the love 
of his sister Mary. The rest—I was quite proud 
of the quantity now—I packed up and addressed 
to the care of Mrs Tipper—my gift to my dear 
Lilian on her wedding-day. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 

WORKING. 

Ths working and raaintenapce of the existing 
telegraph lines employ a vast number of people 
taken all together; but it is surprising how few 
hands are necessary for the working of any single 
line or system. This is e.specially so in the case of 
submarine cables, where, when the cable continues 
sound, it is not necessary to support a staff for 
surveillance and repairs. HalJ-a-dozcn stations 
several hundred miles apart, and half-a-dozen men 
at each, are sufficient to carry the news from one 
end of a continent to the other. | 

Without enumerating the telegraph systems that 
now exist, it may suffice to say that the British 
Isles are connected by submarine cables with 
nearly every quarter of the globe, and that their 
number is still increasing. 

. A telegraph station abro.ad, no matter in what 
Company or country, presents nearly the same 
characteristics wherever found. The more remote 
tlie place, the more primitive may be the arrange¬ 
ments | but the work is the same, the men are 
about the same, and the instruments almost inva¬ 
riably so. There is the superintendent; and under 
him the clerk in charge, his right-hand man, who 
oversees the clerks or operators at their work of 
sending and receiving mess^es. Then, beside-s 
these, and partly independent of them, there is the 
electrician, a member of the scientific as distin¬ 
guished from the operating staff of the Company, 
whose duties are to take periodical tests of the 
cable and land-lines, to report on their condition, 
and to keep the instruments in proper working 
order. Under alj these, there is generally the 
messenger and-%attery-man, who may be called 
the stoker of the electrical engine, and who, 
besides, does the odd work of the establishment. 

The station itself generally consists of the super- 
I intendcirt’s office or bureau; the instrument-room, 
"'where the messages’' are sent and received; the 
batteiy-room, generally under ground; and the 
sleeping-q'oaTtcm of the clerks. Occasionally the 
electrician and clerk in charge have separate work¬ 
ing-rooms ; and a smoking-room, with perhaps a 


billiard-table and home newspapers, are added for 
the convenience of all. Life passes quietly and 
uneventfully at these stations, except when some¬ 
thing goes wrong with the instruments or the 
cable, and then the electrician has his period of 
anxiety and trouble; while the operators, on the 
other hand, find their occupation at a temporary 
standstill. 

To understand the working of a submarine 
cable and the actual process of sending a message, 
it is necessary to figure in imagination the several 
parts of the electric circuit, made up of the 
battery, the instruments, the cable, and the 
earth itself; and to remember that for a current 
of electricity to flow through • any part of the 
circuit it is necessary that the whole circuit should 
be complete. Starting then from the battery, 
which is the source of the electric current, 
we have the cable joined to it by means of a 
key or sending instrument, which by the work¬ 
ing of a short up-and-down lever can connect or 
disconnect the conductor of the cable 'to a par¬ 
ticular pole of the battery, .the other pole of the 
battery being the while connected to the earth. 
The cable then takes us to the distant station. 
Here the conductor is connected to the recemng 
instrument, or instrument for making the signals 
indicating the message, and through the receiving 
instrument it is connected to the earth. The 
electric circuit is thus rendered complete. The 
current passes from one pole of the battery by 
means of the key into the cable, through the 
cable to the instrument at the other end, and 
tbcnce to the eartli; and inasmuch as the other 
pole of the battery is at the same time connected 
to the earth at the first station, the conducting 
circuit is complete, for the earth, no matter what 
I the intervening distance be, acts as an indispena- 
I able part of the circuit. 

We have thus tlie two stations connected by a 
cable. At the station sending the message there 
is the liattery, from which the current proceeds; 
the sending instrument, for letting the current 
into the cable, or stopping it; and the ‘earth- 
plate,’ or metal connection between one pole of 
the battery and the earth. At the station receiv¬ 
ing the message there is the receiving instru¬ 
ment, and again the earth-plate, connecting the 
earth into circuit. These separate parts of the 
circuit,'as we have already said, must be ‘con¬ 
nected up,’ as it is termed, so as to provide a 
complete comlucting channel for the current to 
flow in from one pole of the battery to the 
distant place and back again (or virtually so) 
through the earth. Only at one place can the 
circuit be interrupted and the current conse¬ 
quently stopped—that is, at the key of the sending 
instrument. Here then the seinling clerk sits, and 
by manipulating the lever of this key he ‘ makes 
and breaks’ the circuit at will, and thereby controls 
the current. The regulated making and breaking 
of this connection is the basis of telegraphing, 
whether by submarine cable or by the ordinary 
laud lines. Accordingly as the clerk maintains 
the circuit for a longer or a shorter time, so will 
the current give longer or shorter indications on 
the receiving instrument at the distant station: 
or again, according os the opposite poles of the 
batte^ are applied to the cable by the key, and 
the direction ot the current consequently reversed 
in the cable, so will the indicated signals on the 
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receiving instrument be of opposite kind. From 
the elementary short and long signds, or right and 
left signals,'SO obtained on the receiving instru¬ 
ment, a code of letters and words may he built 
up, and intelligible messages transmitted. The 
Morse Code is that universally adopted, and for 
the further information of our readers we here 
append it as it is usually written: 


letter. Sign. 

Letter. 

A. 

P. 

B.. 

Q. 

C.. 

E. 

D.. 

S. 

E. - 

T. 

F.. 

U. 

«.. 

V. 

H. . 

W. 

I. - - 

X. 

.X • 

Y. 

K.. 

Z. 

L.,....- 

Oh. 

M.. 

S (accented) 

N. — - 

traders tand 

0.. 

Wait. 


sign. 



The numerals run: 


Nameral. Sign. 

1 .... - 

2 .... - 

3.... - 



Numeral. Sign. 

6 _ — .... 

7.. .. - 

8 .. .. - 

9. ..- 


For other accented letters, fraction sign.s, punc¬ 
tuation, and ofiicial directions as to the disposal of 
the message, there dre other signs, but the above 
are the essentials of the Morse Code. The long 
and short signs represent the long and short 
signals of the receiving instrument, produced by 
the long and short contacts of the sending key 
with the battery. It will be seen that the letter 
A is rendered by a short signal followed by a 
long one; the letter B by a long signal followed 
by three separate short ones; and so on. Hence, 
in order to telegraph the letter A to his colleague 
at the distant end of the line, the clerk, by 
depressing the lever of the sending instrument, 
makes contact between the cable and the battery, 
first for a short time, and then for a longer time. 
The long and short signals are widely employed in 
overland telegraphy; but in submanne telegraphy 
a saving of time is effected by signals of appodie 
kind. Thus, if a left defi.ection, or deflection of 
the indicator to the left, signifies a ‘ dot’ or short 
signal, a deflection to the right will signify a 
‘dash’ or long signal. In this case the sending 
instrument or key has two levers, a right and left 
one, corresponding to the distinct signal which 
each produces. By depressing the left lever of 
the key, a pole of the battery is applied to the 
cable, which produces a left-hand signal on the 
receiving instrament at the distant station; and 
by depressing the right-hand lever, a right-hand 
signal is produced. Froper rests or intervals are 
permitted between the separate words, letters, and 
full stops of a message. 

The battery in common use for submarine 
telegraphy is either the sawdust Daniell or 
the LeclanchA The Daniell consists of a plate 
of zinc and a plate of copper brought into 
contact with each other by sawdust saturated 
wi^ a solution of sulphate of zinc; and crystals 
of sulphate pf copper (blnestone) are packed 


round the copper plate, so as to dissolve thoe 
in the solution of sulphate of zinc. The zinc 
plate forms the negative pole of the battery, 
and the copper plate the positive pole. When 
these two poles are connected together by U 
wire or other conducting circuit, such as that 
made up of the cable and the earth, a current of 
electricity—the voltaic current—flows from one 
to the other, and always in one direction, namely, 
from the copper or positive pole to the zinc or 
negative pole. Hence it is that by applying the 
one pole or other to the cable and the other to 
earth through the earth-plate, the direction of the 
current in the cable is reversed and opposite 
signals produced. 

The earth-plate is usually a copper plate several 
feet square, sunk deep into the moist subsoil near 
the station, so as to make a good conducting con¬ 
tact with the mass of the earth. 

The receiving instruments for working a sub¬ 
marine cable are different from those used in 
working land-lines. Inasmuch as the current 
travels full strength, like a bullet, through a land¬ 
line, and in tlie form of an undulation or wave 
through a cable, so is it necessary to have 
different kinds of receiving instruments for each. 
In a land-line powerful currents can he used with 
impunity, and these can be made, by means of 
electro-magnetism, to move comparatively heavy 
pieces of mechanism in giving signals. But in a 
cable the currents are prudently kept as low as 
possible, in case of damage to the insulator, and 
the receiving instrument must therefore be delicate. 
In land-lines the current passes in an instant, 
leaving the line clear for the next signal, so that 
the indications of the receiving instrument are 
abrupt and decided. But in a cable the electric 
current takes an appreciable time to flow from 
end to end, so that the separate signals in part 
coalesce, the beginning of one blending with the 
end of that preceding it, so that the signals become 
involved with each other. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, that time be allowed for each wave to clear 
itself of the cable before another wave is sent in, 
otherwise we would have the cable as it were 
choked with the message. A continuous current 
of electricity may be said to be flowing through 
it, and the ripples on the surface are the separate 
signals of the message. It is to take feognisance of 
these waves or ripples that the receiving instru¬ 
ment for cable-work must be designed; and as the 
quicker the message is sent into the cable the 
smaller these ripples will be, the more deUcate 
should be the instrument 

There are only two instruments in use on 
long cables, and both arc the invention of Sir 
William Thomson, the distinguished Glasgow 
physicist and electrician. The mirror galvano¬ 
meter has been already described in this Journal 
in a paper on the manufacture of submarine 
cables; and the ‘mirror’ or ‘speaker,’ the com¬ 
monest of these receiving in*t|ument8, is hut a 
modified form of the imrror galvanometer. Ik 
consists of a hollow coil of silk-cavered wire, in 
the heart of which a tiny mirror, with several 
small magnets cemented to its back, is suspended 
by a single thread of floss-silk fibre. A beam of, 
light from a lamp is thrown upon the mirror, an'd 
reflected from it on to a white screen, across which 
a vertical zero-line is drawn. When no cunient 
is passing through the coil, the reflected beam of 
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light which mokes an illuminated smt or gleam 
on the screen, remains steady at the zero-line. 
Bat when a current passes through the coil, the 
magnets in its heart are moved and the mirror 
with them, so that the beam of light is thrown off 
at a different angle, and the spot of light is seen to 
move from the zero-line along the screen to right 
or to left of the zero-line according os the current 
is made or reversed in the coil; so that as the 
key is manipulated at the sending station, so are 
right or left signals received by the clerk who sits 
watching the movements of this spot of light, and 
interpreting them to Lis fellow-clerk, who writes 
them down. In the form of instrument here 
described, and also in the other receiving instru¬ 
ment for submarine work, the zero is not fixed but 
movable. The vertical line on tho screen is only 
the nominal zero. The continuous current under¬ 
lying the ripples which form the message, deflects 
the spot from the zero-line; but this slow deflec¬ 
tion can be disregarded by the clerk, for over and 
above it there are smaller quicker inove,rnents 
of the spot to right and left corresponding to 
the ripples, and these are the proper signals of 
the message. It requires long practice to make 
a good ‘mirror’ clerk, one wlio ciin follow the 
gleam with his eye through all its quick and 
intricate motions, and distinguish between those 
due to the shifting zero and those due to the 
various signals sent. Even this compound-ripjilc 
difficulty, however, is now got rid of by the use 
of an apparatus called a ‘ condenser,’ the effects of 
which are that continuous currents are neutralised, 
and the pulsations of the signals sent ore atom 
seen in the movements of the light upon the 
scale. 

The other instrument is tho siphon recorder, 
which permanently records in ink the signals 
which the ‘mirror’ only shews transieutly. The 
principle of the siphon recorder is the converse of 
that of the mirror. In the mirror there is a large 
fixed coil and a light suspended magnet. In the 
siphon recorder there is a large fixed magnet 
and a light suspended coil. When the current 
passes through uiis coil, the latter moves much iii 
the same way as the magnet moves in the ‘mirror;’ 
that is, it rocks to right or left according as the 
current flows. This rocking motion is communi¬ 
cated, by a system of levers and fibres, to a very 
fine glass capillary Bijihon, which dips into an ink- 
bottle and draws off ink upon a strip of running 
paper. The ink is highly electrified, so as to rush 
through the siphon and out upon the paper, 
marking a fine line upon it as it runs. When no 
current passes in the coil, this zero-line is straight; 
but when currents are jiassing, the line becomes 
zigzag and wavy; and the right and left waves 
across the paper constitute the message. Both of 
these instruments are very beautiful and ingenious 
applications of well-knov/n electric, optical, and 
mechanical principle.s. The great merit of the 
recorder is that i| a false signal is accidentally mad.e 
by the sending clerk, tho whole word need not 
always be lost by the receiving clerk, but may be 
made out from the rest of the word written down. 
Thus much repetition of messages is saved. 
Inhere is some advantage too in having a written 
message for purposes of after reference. 

A smralarly ingenious system of telegraphy, 
termed the duplex, has recently been extended to 
long Bubmarme cables, and is likely to become of 


general, if not universal application. It is effected 
by constructing on artificial line, in this case 
representing an artificial cable, which shall have 
the same influences on the current that the 
actual cable has. The signalling current from the 
battery is then split np at each station between 
the actual cable aud the artificial cable, so that 
half flows into one and half into the other. And 
there is placed a receiving instrument in such a 
way between these two halves of tha current that 
they exactly counterbalance each other’s effect 
upon it; and so long as sending is going on from 
a station, the receiving instrument at that station 
is undisturbed. But tho sending currents from 
the other station have, the power to disturb this 
balance anil cause signals to be made. Thus then, 
while the sending at a station does not affect the 
receiving instrument in connection with the cable 
there, the currents sent from the distant station 
cause it to mark the signals. Each station is 
thus enabled to send a message and receive one at 
the siyne time ; and this is what is called duplex 
or double telegraphy. 

Tn oriUuiiry telegraphy, one station is receiving 
while the other is sending; but in duplex working, 
both stations are sending together aud receiving 
together, so that there i.s little or no delay in 
the traffic, and the carrying power of a busy 
cable is practically doubled. 

In case of accident to the cahlcs each Company 
maintains a rcpairitig-ship ready to go to sea at 
shortc.st notice. Some ‘faults' are of a nature not 
seriously to interfere with tho working of a cables 
but it cannot be expected that they will remain 
always in the same comparatively harmless state. 
AVhen a flaw occurs in the insulator it tends to 
enlarge itself, and more of tlie current escapes to 
the sea, until so much escapes that the current 
which reaches the distant station is too feeble to 
work the instruments there. All traffic therefore 
ceases. The electrician’s tests having localised 
the fault fao many miles froju shore, the repairing- 
ship proceeds to the spot. Here she lowers her 
grajinel a mile or two on one side or other of 
the supposed line of the cable, and when enough 
rojic lifts been let out, she steers very slovny 
under steam, or drifts with the tide across the 
cable's track. Tlie grapnel is simply a great iron 
hook, one approved fonn being like a compound 
fish-hook, with five or six flukes starting from the 
shank. A weight of chain drags behind it, to keep 
it well down 'M* the bottom. The rope, which 
is generally of wire and yarn, passes under a 
dynamometer, which indicates its tension, and 
thence to the steam winch used for hauling in. 
Often the grapnel catches in rocks, or mud, and 
gives rise to false hope of the cable having been 
found. The ship is branght to, and hauling in 
commences; hut soon the obstruction ‘ gives,* or 
the grapnel itself breaks, and the true nature of 
tlie ‘catch’ is found out. When the cable i* 
hooked, the greiitest ehill and care are needed, 
especially when the ship’s head lifts with the 
wave.s, to bring up the bight carefully without 
breaking the cable. When brought to the sur¬ 
face the cable is cut, and each end is brought on 
board in turn and tested. The fault, as we have 
previously shewn with the papng-out ship, may 
prove to be but a few miles distant. The sound 
end is thereupon buoyed, and the ship proceeds 
to pick up or haul in the &ulty end until it is 
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tiiought the fault must have been picked up. The 
electrician then cuts off the piece which contains 
the fault, and then he has only to join on a sound 
piece of cable in its place, and lay it back to 
the end that was buoyed, so filling up the gap. 
But if it should not contain the fault, the tests are 
again applied, until finally the fault is detected 
and cut out. Repairing is arduous and trying work; 
now giving rise to hopes, now crushing them, and 
anon deferring them. A great responsibility rests 
on tho,se who undertake them, as the gain or loss 
of a week or two may represent an enormous sum 
of money to the Company. 


CROSS-PUltrOSES. 

IN TWO CUAI’TEHS.—CIIAl’XER IL 

Had Cissy only known it, there was very little 
in Franjc Ilalkelt’s words to cause her any 
uneasiness. On his enteying the drawing-room, 
seeing his place by Cissy’s side forestalled by the 
major, whose person intercepted the lieaming smile 
of welcome she be.stowcd upon him, lie had turned 
away and thrown himself into the low chair that 
stood by Mrs Leyton’s cosy lounge. 

‘So you ha>fc taken refuge with me,’says that 
lady with a quiet .smile. 

‘Refuge!’ repeats llalkett with an innocently 
puzzled air. ‘ No ; I have only taken a seat.’ 

‘ What’s the matter with you, Frank ? ’ 

‘Nothing. Why'( Do I look dyspeptic?’ 

‘You don’t look pleasant, certainly, if that has 
anything to do with it. Come; 1 am a witch, you 
know,’ says Mrs Leyton, ‘ and so can tell all your 
secretk And just to prove my power, I will tell 
yon something now—-you are sulky this evening.’ 

‘ Meaning 1 am stupid, I suppose,’ says H.alkett; 
‘ but it don’t take much witchery to discover that. 
I have an awful headache.’ 

‘ Oh, but I have not half done yet,’ exclaims Mrs 
Leyton. ‘ Shall I go on ? J could tell something 
very important, but that I am afraid of your heavy 
displeasure. AVill you promise not to be angry ? ’ 

‘Angry with j/oit/ Was I ever that?’ asks 
Hnlkett tenderly. ‘ I give you full liberty to say 
anything on earth you like to me.' 

‘ Do yon mean that ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I mean it’ 

‘Very good then,’ says the widow with lazy 
triumph ; ‘ I will continue my sorceries ; and first 
—you arc in love.’ 

‘ “ In love! ” ’ reitenates Holkctt, forcing himself 
heroically to meet her laughing eyes, and redden¬ 
ing very much in the attempt. ‘ No, no; your 
witchcraft has played you false this time.’ 

‘It has not I persist in my declaration. You 
are in love—hopelessly, irretrievably, desperately 
in love.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I am,’ says Frank, with tranquil 
resignation. ‘ Is that strange 1 Could one be with 
you, Frances, for so long a time, and not — 

‘Nonsense!’ interrupts Mrs Leyton. ‘Do not 
trouble youisdf to complete that sentence. Wo 
are much too old friends for t/iat, I take it And 
now, Frank, be a good boy; emulate your name, 
me all about it’ 

‘ I really don’t know that there is anything much 
to tell,’ eavs Halkett, smiling. ‘ But what there 
is you shall hear. 1 admire a certain young lady 


more than is good for me ; I fancy, until to-dky, 
she returns my regard. I discover a couple of 
hours ago tlmt my vanity has misled me. I see 
her happy in the arms—^no, in the society Of 
another—1 find myself nowhere, hence my dys¬ 
pepsia, distraction, an<l despair.—Don’t look so 
sympathetic, Frances ; probably I shall get over it* 

Though he says this with a laughing face, Mrs 
Leyton’s dark eyes can see for themselves he ia 
tremendously hard hit 

‘ And what is her name ?’ she asks sweetly. 

‘ O Frances! You laying claim to be a witch, 
and must even ask that question ? 1 decline to 
answer it Your faiiy lore should enable you to 
find out that much for yourself.’ 

‘ I love my love with a C because she is candid; 
I hate her with a 0 because she is capricious,’ says 
Mrs Leyton archly. ‘ Am I “ warm V’ or will you 
still c^ “ cold 1” If you do the latter, I doubt 
you will be wronging your conscience. Ah, Frank, 
I think I am one too many for you!’ 

‘You wei-e always that \Vhat one man is 
equal to any woman? Well, as you have guessed 
BO far, I believe 1 may as well tell you the rest 
and forthwith he. commences to pour forth a tale, 
the telling of which had caused Cissy such exqui¬ 
site anguish. 

When he has finished, Mrs Leyton says : ‘ If 
yon will take my advice, you will seek the first 
opportunity that offers, and ask for an explanation 
of her coldness.’ 

‘You really think that the beat thing to do?’ 
says Halkett, brightening. ‘ I will act upon your 
advice then, and try my chance. Now let us forget 
it for the present. Is that a new ring upon your 
linger ? May I look at it ? Does it mark a Iresh 
adorer ?’ 

‘ No ; an old one. Geoffrey Hyde gave it to me 
liist autumn.’ She surrenders her hand to him 
as she sj^teaks; and he bending over it, examines 
leisurely the cluster of brilliants that scintillate 
and (lash beneath the lamp-light. 

‘ He has been faithful to you for a long time/ 
says Halkett presently. 

‘ Yes ; he is very tormenting. I really believe 
I shall have to marry him in the long-run, if only 
to get him out of the way.’ She reddens a little 
as she says this, and laughs rather nervously. 

‘ Are yon serious ?’ asks Halkett with surprise. 

‘ Then you me going to make him a happy man 
after all?’ 

‘ That remains to bo proved. Probably I shall 
make him a wholesome warning to all obstinate 
men. But 1 think when last I saw him I made 
him some foolish promise about marrying him in 
the spring.’ 

‘ I congratulate him with all my heart, and yon 
too,’ says Halkett cordially. ‘I think he’is the 
only man I know quite worthy of you.’ 

Wlicn the hour comes for bedroom candles to 
be adjusted, Halkett seizes one, lights it, and 
carries it solemnly to Miss Moi^junt. But quick 
as he has been, Major Blake rei^hes her ude 
similarly armed, almost at the same moment 

‘ Wiiicb shall I take ? ’ says Miss Ciss^ goiljr. 
‘ I suppose I can have mv 'hihoioe. I think this 
pleases me most;’ and she holds ont her han^ 
towards Blake with a pretty smile. ‘Thank yotl,’ 
she continues, slipping her slender fingers into Jiis 
brown palm; ‘ and good-night Don’t smoke too 
much;’ and with a little provoking backward nod 
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she trips away, without bestowing so much as 
one poor glance upon Halkett. And so ends his 
first attempt at an explanation, leaving him so 
iudi^nt that he almost vows he will not seek 
another. 

All the following day Miss Mordaunt studiously 
avoids him, giving him no chance of obtaining the 
tete-&-tete she sees is impending. But Halkett 
calmly bides his time, knowing it cannot be far 
distant. As daylight fades, he feels more than 
ever determined to bring her to book before the 
dawn of another morning; and in this instance 
at least the Fates favour him, as there is to be a 
large dancing*party at the Hall to-night She 
cannot well reuise to give him one dance out of 
the many—such palpable avoidance would be 
rather toe marked; and once he has secured her as 
his partner, she must be at his mercy until the 
dance comes to an end. 

This idea of course has also occurred to Mi.ss 
Mordaunt, and though dreading the interview, she 
is still snfHciently indignant to cause her to make 
up her mind to be as curt and outspoken on the 
occasion as will be in strict keeping with her 
dignity. In this frame of mind she goes up-staim 
to dress, and being an Irishwoman, it cannot be 
altogether said biit that she sustains a rather 
pleasurable sensation—albeit one largely mingled 
with something very much akin to nervousness — 
as the battle-hour ctaws nigh. 

‘What shall I wear, Kennedy?’ she asks her 
maid, sinking languidly into a chair. 

‘Well, miss, you know you look well in any¬ 
thing,’ says Kennedy obligingly ; ‘there is nothing 
tmt what becomes yon; but if I might be allowed 
to suggest, yon look lovely entirely in white.’ 

‘I won’t wear white; I hate it,’ says her mistress 
pettishly. ‘Debutantes, and brides, and corpse.s 
wear white; I think—I shall wear— black to-night.' 

‘Black ? 0 Miss Mordaunt! ’ 

‘Yes; certainly. Is gay clothing so necessatj- 
to me, then ? ’ 

‘Well, miss, there’s no doubt but you look 
real handsome in black; but the other ladies—they 
will be so gay—and you ’- 

‘I shall be gayer than any of them, and the 
greater contrast! ’ cries Cissy, springing to her feet. 

‘ Come, Kennedy; despatch, despatch; I feel 1 
shall hold my own yet’ 

And Kennedy throwing herself heart and mind 
into her task, soon turns out the most charming 
picture possible. 

As Miss Mordaunt enters the drawing-room she 
sees Halkett standing on the hearth-rug in earnest 
conversation with the widow, who, if there is a fire 
anywhere, is never any great distance from it He 
has been telling her of his repulse of the night 
before, and is looking somewhat dejected. 

‘Nevermind,’ says Mrs Leyton kindly; ‘get her 
alone; then you will have the advantage. 1 think 
she must have heard—or fancied—something that 
wounds her.’ ^, * 

‘ I do not flatter myself so far ; I merely think 
she prefers Bfcke, and wishes to get rid of me,’ 
says Halkett gloomily. 

Let nBthing induce you to believe 
.^t In the first place, she doesn’t even look at 
tu<d m&ii m tnti w&y** 

Halkett laughs in spite of himself, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards tecomes if possible even 
more despondent than before. 


‘How can she like that fellow Blake?’ he says 
ill-naturedly. 

‘ Oh, I don't see that. For my part, I think him 
absolutely handsome.’ 

‘ Of course, that goes without telling. All 
women have a tendrme for those great coarse 
broad-shouldered men. And what an accent he 
has!’ 

‘ Do you really dislike it ? To me, I confess it 
is rather pleasant; mellow, with just a touch of 
the brogue. Your Cissy, you must remember, has 
it too, with perhaps rather more of the mellow and 
less of the brogue; but then you are prejudiced 
against this poor Blake.’ 

‘ Indeed I am not; you mistake me altogether: 
I think him a downright good fellow. In fact I 
have a fancy for all Irishmen ; they are so full 
of go—chic—good-humour, until crossed. And 
Blake is like all his countrymen, a most enjoy¬ 
able companion,’ says Halkett with suspicious 
warmth. 

‘Evidently Miss Mordaunt is of your opinion,’ 
says the widow rather cruelly, pointing to where 
Cissy is listening with a smiling face to one of the 
major’s good stories. 

Meanwhile the guests are arriving ; and the fine 
old room that lias been given np to the dancers is 
rapidly filling with pretty girls and powdered 
dow.agers and-men of all ages and degrees. Papas 
too are numerous; but these instinctively crowd 
round Uncle Charlie, and by degrees edge towards 
a more dimly lighted room, where instinct tells 
them, whist is holding silent away. 

‘ Will you give me the first dance ? ’ says Halkett 
to Mrs Leyton, who readily grants her consent. 
Major Blake has of course secured Cissy; and 
I presently, as ill-luck will have it, they find them¬ 
selves in the same set, dancing opposite to each 
other. As Halkett’s hand meets Cissy’s, he hardly 
lets his fingers close round hers ; and as she is also 
in a revengeful mood, the ladies’ chain almost falls 
to the ground. Mrs Leyton, in .spite of the good¬ 
nature that lies somewhere in her composition, 
nearly chokes with suppressed laughter as she 
witnesses this little by-play. She twits Halkett 
about it later on, but he is moody, and doesn’t take 
kindly to her witticisms. 

At least half the programme has been gone 
through before Captain Halkett asks Miss Mor¬ 
daunt lot the pleasure of a dance. 

‘ If I am disengaged,’ she says coldly, not looking 
at him, and searches her card with a languid bored 
air that tantalises him almost beyond endurance. 
He is longing to say: ‘ Never mind it; I wont 
interfere with your enjoyment this time,’ with his 
sweetest smile, and rage at his heart; but he is 
too sternly determined to have it out with her 
to-night, to let his natural feelings win the day. 

Cissy examining her card finds she is not engaged 
for the next dance, very much to her disgust; apd 
is pondering whether she shall tell the lie direct 
and declare she is, w}ien Halkett, as thoo^ he 
divines her thoughts, says abruptly; ‘ Not engaged 
for the next ? Then I suppose I may have it 1 ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ returns mss Cissy reluctantly; 
and instantly turning from him, addresses her 
partner, as though such a person as Hslkett were 
no longer in existence. Indeed, when after a 
quarter of an hour, he finds her in the conaervatorv 
and claims the fulfilment of her promise, it is with 
the utmost bad grace she places the veiy tips of 
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her fingers upon lus arm, and looks impatiently 
towards the ball-room. 

‘ I don't mean dancing just yet; I have some¬ 
thing particular to say to you first,’ says Halkett 
hastily, and almost commandingly, standing quite 
still. ‘ It is hardly private here. Would you find 
it too cold to come with me into the garden?’ 
glancing at the open door of the conservatory. 

Cissy hesitates; then fearful of seeming reluctant, 
says : ‘ No. If you will go to the library for my 
shawl (you will find it on the sofa), I will go with 
you.’ 

‘ You wll stay here until I ret«n?’ says Halkett, 
regarding her intShtly., ‘ '* 

Cissy stares in turn. ‘Of course I will,’ she 
answers rather haughtily f and he goes. 

‘Hid he imagine I would rum away when his 
back was turned- ? ’ she ■soliloqiiissB dugril;^. \ Does 
he suppose I am afraidf?. One»would*think it was 
I was in the wrong, not he. ’ His conduct alto¬ 
gether is downright anys'teriou^ I cannot under¬ 
stand him ; ’ a64 for tha first time it dawns upon 
her mind that <ho#c may possibly be some flaw in 
the interpretaiidft She has put upon his conduct. 

Returning ^ith-tht: shawl, Halkett places it 
gently round hes> ftoij^i-8,1lnd they pass into the 
quiet night. ^ r • 

‘ What a beautifnt moon ! ’ exclaims Cissy pre¬ 
sently, hardly knowiagwhat to say. 

‘ Yes; ’ absently. * > * * • 

‘ And for this time »pf year, hbw wonderfully 
mild it is—not in tlie least cold—as one might 
expect.’ 

‘ Yes—no—is it not ? ’ 

‘I really don’t know what you think about it,’ 
says Miss Mordaunt impatiently. ‘ T for my part 
find it almost warm; but of course I cannot 
answer for you. Probably all this time you are 
feeling desperately cold.’ 

This little petulant outburst rouses Halkett. 

‘No ! ’ he says with sudden energy and warmth; 
‘ I am not. It is not in my nature to be cold in 
any way. I feel most things keenly : more espe¬ 
cially slights from those I love. All ill-concealed 
disdain, unkind speeches, fickleness, touch me 
closely.’ 

‘ I can sympathise with you,’ says Cissy calmly. 
‘ I think nothing can be so bad as inconstancy— 
except perhaps deceit.’ 

This retort being as unexpected as it is evi¬ 
dently mmnt, puzzles Halkett to such a degree 
that he becomes absolutely silent. Miss Mor¬ 
daunt, with her white shawl drawn closely round 
her slight black-robed figure, walks quietly beside 
him with the air of an offended queen, her head 
held rather higher than usual, a pretty look of 
scorn upon her lips. 

After a while Halkett pulls up abruptly and 
faces her in the narrow pathway. ‘What is the 
reason of your changed behaviour towards me to¬ 
day and yesterday ?' he says shortly. ‘ I &ink I 
have a right to ask that* . 

‘ Have I changed ? ’ 

‘ Have you ? Must you ask the question ? The 
whole world can see it. You treat me with the 
most studied coldness.’ 

‘I thought I was treating you with as much 


‘ I don’t care for courtesy,* says Halkett passion¬ 
ately; ‘your hatred would he better than your in¬ 
difference. Yesterday morning I believed we were 


friends—nay, more than that; yesterday evening 
you ignored me altogether. It is either heartless 


daunt coldly. ‘You are the first person who has 
ever accused me of coquetry; you shall not do 
it again. 1 was foolish to come here with you, 
but—I trusted you. I wish to return to the 
house.’ 

‘Nay, hear me!’ cries Halkett remorsefuUy, 
following as she makes a movement to leave him, 
and catching her hand to detain her. ‘ Your avoid¬ 
ance has so perplexed and maddened me, that I 
said more than I meant or intended. Forgive me, 
and at leiust let me know how I have offended. 
Cissy, answer me ! ’ 

Fur a moment Miss Mordaunt hesitates, then 
endeavouring to speak lightly: ‘ I did not intend 
to peiqdex you,’ she says; ‘ one cannot speak to 
every one at the same time. I am sorry if I 
appeared rude or neglectful; but you did not look 
very miserable, and surely Mrs Leyton was an 
excellent substitute for me.’ She smiles as she 
says this, but pales a little too beneath the brilliant 
moon that is betraying her. 

‘Mrs Leyton is my very oldest and dearest 
friend,’ replies Halkett; ‘hut no one on earth could 
console me for—^your loss. Why will you not 
confess the truth. Cissy, and ’- 

‘ Yet you once loved her, if report speaks truly,’ 
interrupts Miss Mordaunt, still speaking carelessly, 
though her heart-tlirohs can almost be counted. 

‘ In India, we hear, there was a time when you 
would gladly have called her your wife. Is it not 
so?’ 

Halkett drops her hand. 

‘ Has tliat miserable bit of gossip taken root even 
here ? ’ he says with a faint sneer. ‘ Has Blake 
been making his cause good by such rubbishing 
fcdes ? Frances Leyton and I grew up together. I 
would as soon think of making love to my nearest 
of kin as to her. The idea of any romantic 
attachment existing between us is more than 
aKsurd ! Besides, she is to be married to Ceo&ey 
Hyde early in the coming spring.’ 

Miss Mordaunt severs a little twig from one 
of the shrubs, and takes it to pieces slowly. 

‘Then she did not give you your favourite mare?’ 
she says quietly, detesting herself as she asks the 
question, yet feeling compelled to solve all her 
doubts at once. 

‘ No; she did not’ A pause. ‘ Shall I teU you 
who gave her tonne? It was my only sister. 
Lady Harley. She loved the Baby dearly, and 
on her death-bed, told me to take good care of 
the creature, for her sake.’ 

The twig falls from Cissy's fingers. Surely, 
surely it cannot be true! Oh, how he must hate 
and despise her for all she has said and done 1 It 
is too late now to make reparation. She feels she 
would rather die a thousand d^ths than ^ve iiL 
and confess to all the wretched,suspicions and 
jealousies she has been carefully h^bouring in her 
heart during these two past days. 

‘ However, all this is beside the question,’ goes 
on Halkett; * you have not yet told me what I so 
much want to know. Has Blake anything tqyflo 
with your coldness to me? TeQ me, Cissy,/are.' 
yon engaged to him ?’ * 

Cissy has not expected this, and growing 
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suddenly crimson, lets her head droop somewliat to the injured limb, 
suspiciously. Halkett’s eyes are on her face. not take her with yc 

‘ No; of course not—I am not indeed.’ There is ‘ No; I suppose n 
a faint stammer in her speech as she says this, and ‘ Miist you go V 
Halkett’s fears become certainties. Hulkett glances a< 

‘But you core for him! ’ he exclaims vehemently, course I must. The 
‘The very mention of his name has brought a flush to me. Alter wha 


to tne iniurea umo. ‘If you go to-day, you wiU 
not take her with you, I suppose V 
‘ No; I suppose not’ 

‘ Micst you go ?’ 

Hulkett glances at her reproachfully. ‘ Yes; of 
course I must. There is no other course left open 
to me. Alter what you told me lost night, it 


into your cheeks. Yon hesitate, and turn your would be simple madness to remain.’ 
head aside. This then accounts for your sudden ‘ What did I tell you ? I don’t thi 


neaa asiae. inis men accounts lor your sudden ‘ Wnat < 
change of behaviour towards me ! Having gained anything.’ 
your point, you found your first victim in the way, ‘ Well¬ 
and hardly knowing how to get rid of so trouble- ‘ You si 

some an appendage, had recourse to- Had you you to do 

told me point-blank my attentions were unwel- very low i 


think 1 told you 


‘ Well—what you led me to infer.’ 

‘You should not infer things. I never meant 
you to do so.’ As Mias Mordaunt says this in a 
very low tone, she turns her head aside and recedes 


come, it would have been more womanly, more a step or two. A dark flush rises to Halkett’s 

just*- brow, colouring all hia face, even through the 

‘ Pray, do not say another word,’ says Miss Mor- bronze an Indian sun has laid upon it. A sudden 
daunt with dignity, though tears are in her voice gleam of .something akin to hope shines in his eyes 
and eyes; Hhis is tire second time to-niglit you for an instant, butas as s^reedily suppressed, 
have spoken words dillicult to forget. Do not ‘Do you know wliat you are doing 1’ ho says in 
trouble yourself to return with me. 1 prefer going a tone sullicieiitly.unsteady to betray tbe’agitation 
in alone.’ lie is feeling. ‘Do* you‘know what your manner, 

your words seem to me to sican f Do not, I 
When Cissy and llalkctt .appear at breakfast the imidore you, raise within mo again the hope I 

following morning, they take care to seat them- | have surrendered, unless- O Tlissy, j/oit will 

selves as far as possible from cjudi other, and ! never know hoAv cruel a thing ft is to love without 
presently it becomes palpable to every one that I return! ’ ' ' 

they are considerably out of sorts. Undo Charlie ‘ But—.are you sure—j/our love—has gained no 

suggests that Miss Cissy has over-danced herself, nr return ?’ demands Miss Cissy in faltering accents, 
given the wrong man his coiu/e ; a remark that has and immedmtidy afterwards feels she lia.M hut one 
Buflicient truth in it to bring the hot blood into desire on earth, and that is for the ground to open 
her cheeks. While Captain Ilalkett, h.aving run and swidlow her. 

through his letters, declares he must return to town ‘Cissy, Cis.sy !’ cries Halkett, ‘tell me you do 
by the afternoon train ; at w'hich Mrs Leyton not care for that fellow Blake ! ’ 


looks uneasy, ahd casts a covert glance at Cissy 
Mordaunt. 


‘ Not a bit, not a bit!’ s.ays Cissy; .and in another 
moment finds herself in llalkett’s arms, her tears 


That young lady staud.s fire pretty well, but running riot over the breast of his coat. ‘Oh, say 


with all her hardihood cannot keep her under lip 
from trembling ever so little. This sign of weak- 


tliat yon forgive me! ’ she sobs. ‘ 11 was mogt hatc- 
lul of me—about that bedroom candlestick the 


ness be assured does not escape the widow’s tutored ^otlier night, and everything. But I misnuderstood 
eye; and she instantly challenges Major Blake to *it all. I thought you loved Mrs Leyton, h'ay 
a game of billiards after breakfast. that you forgive me !’ 

‘My dear Frank, you can’t go to-day,’ says ‘I will not iiear a Avord about forgiveness now,’ 
Uncle Charlie decidedly. ‘ To-morrow they have says llalkctt, who has been assiduously employed 
promised us the best run we h.ave had yet. I Avill in kissing her hair, brow, and any other part of her 
not hear of your leaving. Write and tell her you j face that is visible. ‘ It is takmg a mean advantage 
have sprained your ankle, and send her your j of me ; I am so happy this moment, I would for- 


undying love. She will forgive you A\hcn she sees 
you.’ 

‘I wish I could stay,’ says Halkett, laughing; 
‘but unfortunately my recall is from my solicitor, 
not from my lady-loA'e.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it!’ says Uncle 
Charlie. ‘A sudden recall aboays means a woman. 


of me ; I am so happy this moment, I would for¬ 
give my bitterest enemy without hcsitalioiL By- 
and-hy Ave Avill discuss the ij[ucstion, and I shall 
grant "you pardon on my own terms.’ 

Some time before luncheon there comes a knock, 
loAv but decided, at Uncle Charlie’s library door. 

‘ Come ini’ calls out the owner of the apurtment; 
and the door opening admits Frank Halkett and 


Why, when I was a young man, I thought nothing Miss hlordaunt—the latter keeping well behind, 


’- and only compelled by the strong clasp of her 

‘My dear!* says Aunt Isabel, Avith a gentle companion’s hand to advance at all, 
uplifting of the right hand. ‘ 1 have come, sir,’ says Halkett mildly, ‘to tell 

‘ Quite so, my good Belle,’ returns Uncle Charlie, you I have, after all, decided on delaying my 
patting the soft white fingera ‘ But seriously, departure until next week, as I at first intended— 
Frank, she will do very well Avithout you.’ if you do not object.’ 

‘I have no dpfiht of that,' says Halkett, and ‘ Indeed, indeed ; J am glad of that,’says Unde 
raising his eyes meets Miss Mordaunt’s full. Charlie, just a wee bit puzzled. ‘I need not say 


Half an hofir later. Cissy, feeling mournful and hoAv welcome you are,—But what about the 
milty, steals round to the stables to take a last business letter, eh, and your hot haste to reach 
look at the Baby, as she is afraid to look at the toAvn ? What has changed your plans, eh J ’ 

B^ye niMtcr. .lust as she is patting her and ‘Miss Mordaunt,’ says Halkett, with a mia- 
KMmmg down the soft velvet muzzle, the door chiovous glance at Cissy, who is hopelessly 
opms, and Halkett enters. confused and horribly shamefaced, in the back- 

u- 1 ?* i much better,’ says ground. ‘ Missh Mordaunt has induced me to 

Miss Mordaunt promptly hut nervously, pointing ker my mind.’ 
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‘Eh! what, what V says Uncle Charlie, rifling 
from his chair as the truth dawns upon him, and 
instantly sinking back into it again. ‘ You don’t 
Tnean it! And all tliis time I could have sworn it 
was that fellow Blake! ’ 

And so were made happy a pair who, through a 
mutual misunderstanding, might have never come 
together again in this world; who, but for an 
accidental timely explanation, might have re¬ 
mained through life victims to Cross-purposes. 
Reader, remember that there are two sides to 
every story. 


POLAR COLONISATION. 
Towards the end of February the Naval Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington reported a Bill authorising the American 
government to lit out an Arctic Expedition, which 
, would establish a colony oa Lady Franklin’s Bay, 
and thence despatch exploring parties to the Pole. 
To influence congressional action in this matter, 
two or three pamphlets have been put forth in 
America, and circulated among the members of 
both houses. In one of these, Captain Ilenr}’- W. 
Uowgate, U.S.A., advocates the dootrino, that to 
reach the Pole with the greatest certainty, and 
with the least expenditure of time, money, and 
human life, it is essential that the uxploi'ing party 
be on the ground at the very time -wlien the ice 
gives way and opens the gateway to tlie long- 
sought prize. This, he aflirms, can only be done by 
colonising a few hardy, resolute, and experienced 
men at some imint near the borders of the Polar 
Sea. 

The same idea, in a somewhat dilTerent form, i.s 
advocated by Mr R. W. 1). Bryan, of tlio United 
States’ Naval Olwervatory at AVashington, wlio, at 
Captain Howgate’s reejuest, has expounded in a brief 
pamphlet his views in regard to the best metliods 
of conducting Arctic exploration. Mr Bryan says 
that he has given the subject much thought for 
many years, and has carefully examined the rich 
tresisures of Arctic literature. This study, and his 
own experience and personal observation during 
the Polaris expedition, have suggested to him a 
plan which seems comprehensive and practicable. 
He is opposed to all spasmodic ell'orls to reach the 
Pole, because the chances of success are not com¬ 
mensurate with the necessary outlay. Let a vessel, 
he says, be always ready at some advanced post to 
push forward whenever an opportunity oilers, for it 
is well known to Arctic explorers that Polar ice 
moves, shifts its position, and breaks up, sometimes 
slowly, and at other times with great rapidity, and 
that its position and condition change from year to 
year ; hence in the same place success in one season 
may follow the defeat of a previous one. If, 
therefore, a vessel be at hand when the movement 
carries the ice out of her path, she can advance; and 
if, unfortunately, she should have no such oppor- 
tumty, her officers and crew, by their observations 
ana their boat and sledge journeys, would be able 
to employ their time profitably; the chances, how¬ 
ever, vrould probably oe in favour of their finding 
some season sufficiently open to admit of their 
forcing the vessel towards the Pole. In connection 


with the ship which is thus to watch year by year 
for a friendly ice movement, Mr Br^an woula have 
a station established on the land within easy com¬ 
municating distance, and yet not so far north as to 
prevent its being visited at least once in every two 
or three years by a ship from the parent country. 
The plan, no doubt, is one which would conduce to 
I eventual success; hut we sliould fancy that even 
the hardiest enthusiasts would shrink from an 
undertaking which would involve their spending 
annually from four to five months in total dark¬ 
ness, even though ‘ the station should afford warm 
comfortable quarters for a corps of scientific ob¬ 
servers and an active band of explorers.’ 

\Vp. cannot follow Mr Bryan tlirough all the 
details of his original plan, but it will be interest¬ 
ing to glance briefly at a bolder and more compre¬ 
hensive one which he develops towards the con¬ 
clusion of liis brochure. He says, and with reason, 
that a greater certainty of speedy success and the 
collection of scientific data beyond all measure 
more valuable, would follow ,the enlargement of 
tin: scheme he has propounded. ‘ Instead of estab¬ 
lishing one station, and having hut one slup watch¬ 
ing tirelessly the my.sterious movements of the ice, 
let there bo many stations and many ships placed 
at intervals along the whole threshold of the 
unknown region.’ To this, of course, the obvious 
objection arises that the plan would involve the 
expenditure of a laige amount of money; but Mr 
Bryan is equal to the occasion, and perhaps taking 
a hint frojii the king of the Belgians’ proposition 
with regard to African exploration, he suggests 
that the enterprise should he an iutcrnatioual one, 
for in that case the burden upon any one nation 
would be comparatively light. Mr Bryan has gone 
further, for he has partitioned the tvork among 
the nations. Great Britain is to grapple with the 
dilliculties of the Behring Strait route, and in 
addition, to take a turn at ‘the eastern coast of 
Wrangell’s Liuid or the western coast, or both.’ 
Tills, we imagine, would keep Sir (leoi^o Nares 
occupied for some time. For the United States is 
claimed the right to consider the Smith’s Sound 
route as peculiarly its own; and the Germans are 
to undertake ‘ the eastern coast of Greenland, the 
route advocated so long and so well by their 
illustrious geographer Hr i’elermann.’ The Dutch 
are to take Spitsbergen for the base of their opera¬ 
tions ; the Austrians are to follow up Lieutenant 
Payer’s discoveries in Franz Josef Laud; and the 
Russians arc to establish stations upon Novaya 
Zemlya and some of the extreme northern points 
of their empire. Italy, Norway, and Sweden, 
France, Siwiii, and Portugal have minor parts 
assigned to them; but hardy Denmark, oddly 
enough, is overlooked. 

Mr Bryan tliinks that the money; laid out on 
those enterprises would he ‘well invested, and 
would give an ample and speedy return in every 
department of human industry.’ 

Since the foregoing was tvritfihj, intelligence has 
been received that arrangements'are actually in 
progress for carrying out Captain Howgate’a bold' 
plan of prosecuting Polar discovery. The expe^- 
tion, wc hear, will be under the command of 
Captain Tyson, of Polaris fame, and it was intended 
that it should leave at once for the Arctic regions 
to select a position for the plantmg of a colony in 
1878. The funds required for this advance voyAgo 

(about ten thousand dollars) will he raised, by 

• ^ 
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subscription in New York; and it is expected that 
Congress will in autumn appropriate fifty thousand 
dollars to cover tho expenses of despatching the 
colony. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT POULTRY. 

There is no species of live-stock less understood 
ot less cared for than poult^. Almost every 
ft^er and nearly every cottager in the country 
keeps hens, as well as a great number of people 
about the suburbs of all large towns ; and strange 
as it may seem, if you ask them as to the profit¬ 
ableness of their stock, j'ou will almost invariably 
be met with the answer that ‘hens don’t pay.’ 
Many people of course never take the trouble to 
find out whether they pay or not, but go on re¬ 
hearsing the story of othci’s who do take that 
trouble, and who find it an unprofitable job. With 
a large number of poultry-keepers this is really 
the case; and there must therefore be a certain 
fascination aboutjbwls that induces such people to 
keep them. The secret probably is that fresh eggs 
being such an adjunct to the breakfast-table and 
to the making ot savoury omelets and puddings, 
hens are kept to lay eggs, no m.atter how few, or 
at what cost. Some people, however, do make 
them pay, and pay well too; but it is only by 
properly directed intelligence being brought to 
bear on the subject, as well as by the exercise of 
a good deal of core and attention, that this object 
is attained. Many an amateur keeper of poultry 
is able during the spring months to sell as many 
eggs as he can part with at prices ranging from 
SIX shillings to a guinea per dozen-such eggs 
being the produce of prize poultry, and such 
prices being given in order to rear chickens from 
them. It is tlierefore principally amateurs, fanciers, 
and people who take delight in and bestow care 
and attention on their birds, that are able to reap 
satisfactory results from the rearing and keeping 
of poultry. If care and attention were not brought 
to bear on the rearing of horses and cattle, these 
would not pay either; but hens are, by farmers 
especially, usually considered too insignificant to 
bestow much trouble on; therefore they are often 
allowed to run about starved and ill cared for at 
one time, and glutted witli food at another ; while 
their roosting-houses from want of cletming become 
so filthy that it is a wonder the birds so i'recpiently 
escape tbe diseases which filth engenders, and to 
which the feathered tribe arc so liable. 

It is certainly not creditable to this country that 
the importation of poultry and eggs is so enormous, 
and probably few persons are aware of its extent. 
In 1875, the latest year for which the Board 
of Trade returns have been completed, no less 
than seven hundred and forty-one million of eggs 
were brought into this country; and the returns 
of the immediately preceding years shew that 
this importation has been making gigantic strides. 
Most of these come to us from France ; and 
when we condder that the French themselves are 
large consumdrs of both eggs and poultry, it may 
well he imagined to what an enormous extent our 
frirads across the Channel develop this branch of 
t^e or cominerce. The advantage which our 
cAotoental neighbours derive from it is obvious 
■ wi^n we consider that not only eggs but fowls are 
» and that about three 
jaulions ol pounds sterling are now annually paid 


by Great Britain for these two staple articles of 
consumption. Farmers and poultry-keepers should 
lay this well to heart, and endeavour by some 
means so to increase the production of poultry 
and eggs, as not only to secure the retention of a 
large portion of this money in our own country, 
hut to fill their own pockets with a portion of it. 

In our observation and experience the point 
on which most ignorance prevails with regard to 
poultry is food. No attention or intelligence 
appears to be directed to the kind, quantity, or 
time of feeding that is most suitable ; and no¬ 
where is this ignorance more noticeable than at 
farm-steadings. At such places, hens ore gener¬ 
ally allowed to surfeit themselves with grain at 
one season, while they are starved at another. Now 
they do not lay well while they are either in the 
one condition or the otlicr ; for a starved bird has 
not tho wlierowithal to produce eggs, while an over¬ 
fed one gets lazy and accumulates internal fat, to 
tlic extinction of egg-production altogether. Hens 
never lay so well as •^•hen they are kept in a • 
state, of activity, running after meat that is thrown 
to them, or searching and scratching for it among 
earth ot rubbish. After moiilting-tiine, or when 
hens have been as it were resting from laying 
eggs, one of the first things that to a keen 
observer heralds a speedy return to that state, 
is the restless activity with which they 8 cra 2 )e 
and scratch the ground. When their couits 
or liaunts bear evidence of this by the holes 
wliich they make, laying is not far off. A happy 
medium in feeding produces the best results 
with poultry ; and a golden rule is never to give 
fowls more at a lime than they will greedily jnek 
up. Indeed they should always be made to leave 
I off before tlieir upp(‘tite i.s s.atiatcd. Their meals 
should be given rogidarly, and should be thrown 
on the ground to them, nut left in wooden troughs, 
which readily sour and taint the meat. But 
wh(!ther given on the ground or otherwise, not a 
particle should be allowed to lie over, for nothing 
injures hens more tb.an stale food. 

The number ot meals in a day may vary 
according to circumstances, but for adult fowls no 
more than three should ever be allowed. Where 
hens have full liberty to roam about a farm-yard 
or in fields, only two scanty meals should be given 
both in summer and in winter—one in the morn¬ 
ing as early as possible, and the other about an 
hour before they go to roost in the evening. Birds 
which are confined to courts or runs should have a 
more substantial meal—not later than nine o’clock 
in the morning in winter, and an hour or two 
earlier in summer, with a pick of something at 
mid-day, besides their evening feed. Grain of some 
kind should alw.ays be given them at night; wheat, 
rough barley, or oats, are ail good, but ought to 
bo used singly, not mixed; and it is well occa¬ 
sionally to change the variety. Indian com seems 
to be more relished than any other grain, but 
should be sparingly given, and never longer than a 
very few days at a time, just for a change, as it 
has a very fattening tendency. The morning meal 
may consist of table-refuse of any sort mixed to a 
proper consistency with sharps, middlings, bran, 
or barley-meal. The mixture should neither be 
too sloppy nor too hard, but such os if thrown on 
the ground in a lump will break into bits, not 
crumble down into a state of-powder. Potatoes are 
bad to use in large quantities, for like Indian corn 
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they are too fattening; boiled turnips, however, ing, if not even before it, ought to come cleaali* 
may be used with advantage for mixing. In winter ness. Some people never think of cleaning their 
it is best to give the morning diet warm, with an hen-houses and hen-runs ; but it ought to be care- 
occasional sprinkling of pepper during very cold fully and regularly done; and the inside waUsand 
or wet weather. A very little salt may likewise roosting-bars should be whitewashed at least twice 
be added. The mid-day pick may cither consist every year. In connection with this, it may be 
of the morning’s remains or a little grain; but mentioned that nothing is worse for a hen-house 
on no account should soft food be given after it than a wooden floor, as it soon gets saturated with 
has stood for any length of time. It can bo mixed their droppings, and becomes rotten, when it is 
up at night, but what is then prepared should all impossible to clean it. A stone or cement floor, or 
be used up on the following day. Grass or green even an earthen one, is greatly superior to one 
food of some kind is requisite to keep poultry in made of wood; and if such a floor be k?pt thickly 
good condition ; and if the birds have not free strewn with fine coal-ashes, sand, or dry earth, 
access to it, a little cut up and mixed with their this helps to deodorise the dung, and is easily 
food, or a cabbage or lettuce hung up with a string cleaned—besides the whole makes a very valuable 
just within reach of the birds, so that they may manure, which can bo used in the garden. The floor 
get at it with a little trouble, is a very valuable or ground of the court or run should be earth, the 
accessory to the dietary. It is absolutely neccs- surface of which can be lifted off occasionally with 
sary that green food he given regularly, if fowls a spade, and thou dug up to freshen it. At such 
are expected to thrive ; but the amount of it times, the birds will get a feed of worms, which 
need not be great; only if it is left off for a will do thoui much good. 

time and then resorted ttJ, or given in too large Fowls clean themselves by means of dust; and 
quantities, it is likely to cause diarrhoea. M they have not access to it, they readily become 

It is very ditflcult to define the exact ([uantity infested with a species of small lice. Finely 
of food that ought to bo given to hens, and it riddled coal-ash or dry earth laid in a sheltered 
is well to remember that at some seasons they corner of their run will answer the purpose. It 
will eat much more than at others; but as a should be renewed occasionally, and a little flowers 
gciienal rule for those in confinement, a b:dl of sulphur or c.arbolic powder sprinkled on it. 
about the size of a duck’s egg in the morning. It is very amusing to see the birds lying in their 
half of that at mid-day, and an average-sized baths and shaking the dust all over and through 
handful of grain at night, is about the proper their feathers. They seem to take great delight 
quantity for each bird; and less than that of in tliis occupation. 

course for those that liavo fields or farm-yards The variety to be kept depends on circumstances, 
to roam in. The tendency with most poultry- that which suits one locality being unsuitable in 
keepers is to feed too well, and it is generally very another. Many people keep what are called barn- 
difiicult to get tlieui convinced of thi.s, for hens will door fowls, that is, a cross of all sorts of breeds, but 
go on eating long after they have had enough ; but experience shews that such fowls are not profitable 
the consequences are always bad, such as accu- either for the table or for laying. Occasionally 
mulation of internal lat and the laying of soft or one hears that there is nothing like them for lay- 
shell-le.ss eggs. This latter disejuse—for so it may ing; but those who speak thus have seldom much 
bo called—is a very common effect of over-feeding experience of pure breeds; and because they now 
young hens, and is sometimes not ol)ser^•ed till .and ug.ain find cross-bred birds laying remarkably 
it has existed for some time, as siicli eggs are well, they are too apt to" sound their praise. A 
often eaten by the birds as soon as laid, and if first cross between two pure breeds, such as the 
they are not caught in the act, those who keep ‘Dorking’and‘Spanish,’or‘Game’and‘Spanish,’ 
them may be none the wi.ser. 'I’lie quickest and sometimes produces verj' fine profitable fowls ; but 
most effectual way to cure the effects of over- if these are again allowed to mate with other 
feeding is to administer a good dose of Epsom crosse.s, the progeny always degenerates. The 
salts in their soft food in the morning, and to Dorking is perhaps the most common and weU- 
starve them till the following day. Indeed such known variety in this country, and holds a good 
treatment to overfed fowls tlmt have gone off reputation for size and quality as a table bird, 
laying will often bring them into that condition also for its laying powers. It does not thrive, 
again at once. I’oultry should .always h.ave access to however, in all localities, requiring a dry soil and 
plenty of cool fresh water; and if the (lish contain- extensive range to roam on, and is essentially a 
ing it cannot be kept in a cool or shady j)lace, the farmer’s bud. Dorkings make good sitters and 
water should be frequently renewed, especially in mothers. The variety is bred to perfection, princi- 
warm sunny weather, for nothing is worse for’bens pally in the counties of Sussex and Surrey. The 
thou sun-warmed water. It is Mso iiiiportaut that general favourites of ‘ fanciers,’ owing to their 
a handful or two of small stones or gravel be occa- symmetry of form and beautiful plumage, are the 
sionally thrown into their runs, if the ground itself several varieties of Game ; hut they are somewlmt 
is not gravelly, for hens swallow such stones to troublesome to keep, owing to their fightiim pro- 
assist the gizzard in triturating their food. It is clivities. Spanish hens are g«id layers ot large 
considered that lime or old mortar is necessary for eggs, but the breed is a delicatV one, difficult to 
the production of egg-shell, but we cannot speak rear, and difficult to keep in health. Cold and 
authoritatively on this point, for we have kept hens damp affect them much ; hut they sometimes do 
for years, and never yet saw them swallow a piece well in confined runs, if these are dry and sheltered 
of mortar, although they have access to it; hut we and their houses warm. ‘ Brahmas ’ and ‘ Cochins,’ 
ore bound to admit that oyster-shells, broken up two Asiatic breeds, created quite a seusatiou on 
small, are at certain times swallowed with great their first being brought to this country about 
avidity, if fowls can obtain them. quarter of a century ^o, and large prices were 

Next to the importance of good systematic feed- then paid for them. As chickens they take a long 
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time to grow, but ultimately attain great size. 
They are both good layers, especially in winter, 
when eggs are dear, but are inveterate sitters ; and 
the time lost by this propensity often neutralises 
the profit which might be made from their egg-pro¬ 
ducing qualities. 'Hamburgs’ lay numerous eggs 
of a rather small description. The French varieties 
have been gaining ground in this country for some 
years bMk, the ‘Houdans’ being splendid table 
fowls, with good white flesh and small bones. 
They grow very last as chickens, but do not gener¬ 
ally begin to lay till well matured. ‘ Creve-cujurs ’ 
also grow quickly to a good size, but have not 
much reputation as layers. The latest breed— 
which, however, has not been known in this 
country more than a few years—is the ‘ Leghorn,’ 
for the introduction of which we are indebted to 
the Americans, who imported the first birds of the 
kind from Leghorn about twenty yeais ago, and 
have since then been improving the variety. It 
would appear to excel most others for early deve¬ 
lopment and splendid laying powers, and is fast 
taking a piomment place with poidtry-keepors. 
Prize birds of all distinct varieties are very valu¬ 
able, sometimes fetching as much as twenty-five 
pounds for a single bird to shew and breed from. 

It is a great mistake with some people to 
keep too many birds, and we have noticed again 
and again where a keen amateur has very reluctmitly 
been persuaded to kill off or dispose of a portion of 
bis stock, that instead of his egg-basket snfiering 
owing to the fewer birds kept, it has actually 
become fuller than before. Only a certain quantity 
can be kept on a given space, and if more than 
this is attempted, failure must be the result. The 
proper number can be. arrived at only by experi¬ 
ence, bnt no cottager with limited accommodation 
should attempt to keep more than about lialf-a- 
dozen. The worst layers should be killed after 
their first season’s laying, just bel'ore they com¬ 
mence to moult or cast their feathers—say about 
July or August; for if allowed once to begin this 
process of renewal, they are useless for the table 
until the whole of the new feathers grow again; 
and this sometimes occupies months, during the 
whole of which time laying is generally suspended. 
The best, however, should be kept over their 
second season’s laying, and then killed before 
moulting; and none but the very best should 
ever be allowed to see a third season, for age 
is a very unprofitable and increasingly unprofit¬ 
able possession. From one hundred to two hun¬ 
dred and fifty eggs may be expected from a 
good bird in the course of a year ; and those 
which lay less than a hundred are not worth 
keeping. It may be mentioned that the addition 
of a cock to the run makes no diflerence in tlie 
number of eggs which the hens will lay ; it is 
unnecessary, therefore, to keep a cock unless 
chickens be desired. 


THE tTALMER LIFE-BOAT. 

Hx&x ! a distant gun is sounding 
O’er the waters, wildly Imunding; 
Raging waTe.s arc fast surronndiug 
, Some wreehed ship to-night. 

^ On the shore the breakers, roaring, 

• ^ thunder now are pouring ; 

Far a signal high is soaring, 

, lake a phantom light. 


Moon and stars their aid denying, 

B’en to seek the living—dying— 

Who, to prayers and team replying. 

Will the tempest face ? 

Oh 1 for some brave ocean-ranger, 

Who would, through the cold and danger, 

6o to save, perchance, one stranger I 
Silence, for a space. 

Hark ! the Life-boat boll is ringing, 

Gallant men are wildly springing, ■ 

Life and home—their all—they ’re flinging. 
So the lost they save. 

Rockets now are brightly flashing; 

'Through the shingle sharply crashing, 

Off the Life-boat’s swiftly dashing. 

Heaven guard the bravo! 

Through the night, that wanes so slowly, 

‘ Little ones,’ in accents holy, 

Mothers, wives, in dwellings lowly. 

Breathe their heartfelt prayer. 

When the stormy; sea is swelling, 

Aching hearts in regal dwelling, 

All their pride and power quelling, 

Kneel as helpleas there. 

While the torches, dimly burning, 

Shew the tide at last is tuniing. 

Hundreds wait, for tidings ye-aming, 

Watch, with eager eyes : 

See 1 the first faint glimpse of morning 
The dim eastern sky adorning; 

Hark ! the soldiers’ bugle, wdrning 
Tliat the sun doth rise. 

Then a little 8i)cck prowx clearer. 

Draws—it seems hut slowly—nearer. 

Seen by those to whom ’tis dearer— 

Known hy them too well! 

Brighter now the morn i.s growing. 

Clearer, still, and clearer, throwing 
Light upon the billows, shewing 
’Tis no dicam we tell. 

Fast the fatal aands they ’re leaving; 

Hail ! the Life-boat, proudly cleaving, 

Where the angry sea is heaving 
Mountain-waves of foam. 

Onward, homeward, quickly nearing, 

'Mid the ringing, deaf’iiing cheering, 

Loving words of welcome hearing. 

Greet the conquerors home. 

F.ar away the wreck is lying; 

But they bring, ’neath r.oIoura flying. 

Five poor Frenchmen, spared from dying. 

Safe to England's isle. 

English hands they’re warmly pressing, 
English children they're caressirg, 

Asking, praying. Heaven’s blessing 
With a tear and smile. 

Simple words tell acts of daring— 

Unknown heroes laurels wc.ariug. 

Brother-like all honour sharing. 

Now and evermore. 

Speed the Life-boat, England’s daughters; 
Bless her path across the waters ; 

Tell her gallant deeds of glory; 

Spread the truthful, noble story. 

Far from England’s shore t 

Auacsia A. L Maaiu. 
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I PETER BOTTE. 

In the island of Mauritius, in the Southern Ocean, 
stands Pieter Both (or Peter Botle), one of the 
strongest shaped and most inaccessible mountains 
in the world. From the sea it is most calculated 
to impress beholders. Its quaint shape towers 
above the ragged mountain mas.s which again 
dominates over Port-Louis; and its still quainter 
name dates from so far back as 1616, when Pieter 
Both d’Amersfort, a Dutch admiral, or General of 
the Sea, as he is described in the records, hap¬ 
pening to be shipwrecked on the island, wiis 
peq)etuatod by name in the mountain which cast 
its shadow across his drowned body. 

The travellers’ tales which are heard beyond the 
seas of the ascents of a mountain, insigiiihcant 
in size, but by reputation ranking with mouarchs 
of Alpine celebrity, have contributed to lend a 
grandeur and a mystery to Pieter Both in the 
imaginations of those who approach him for the 
first time. Though various ascents have been 
made from time to time (one of wliich was 
described in this Journal as far back as 1834), 
that made in June 1876 by a party of eleven 
seems to have been of special interest, as the 
following narrative, from the pen of one of the 
party, will shew. His story runs as follows: 

An Indian, Deobee by name, a carriole driver by 
calling, by repeated ascents has made himself so 
much at home on the mountain hs to bo able to 
arrange a system of ropes and rough rope-ladders 
by which any one with a good head and fairly 
strong muscles can reach the top with comparative 
ease. Decbee is a short square-built East Indian, 
with a pock-marked face, whose dress on the last 
time I saw him was a soldier’s old tunic, and a 
lady’s ‘ cloud,’ also old, about his head and chin. 
This worthy, after the preliminaries are settled 
with the leader of the expedition, purchases a coil 
of two and a half inch Manilla rope, arms himself 
with a wonderfully battered horse-pistol and a 
broken cutlass, takes into his confidence sundri- 
others of his countrymen, and starts up the moun¬ 
tain the day previous to that on which the ascent 


is to be attempted. Upon the ‘ Shoulder,’ which 
I shall presently notice, he has built a small 
hut, where he and his band sleep; to me, who 
saw it empty, it seemed just capable of hold¬ 
ing half one man, with the contingency that his 
other half -would dangle over a precipice some 
hundreds of feet high. In the morning the ropes 
are fixed; the ‘ Ladder Rock ’ being ascended by 
means of a pole ; the pistol is used to fire a line 
over the head, by which the rope is gradually 
hauled up ; the cutlass is for catting the rounds of 
the rope-ladders from the bashes; so that if all 
goes well, when the party gather on the ‘Shoulder* 
they will sec above them the whole apparatus, 
strangely suggestive of the Old Bailey on hanging 
mornings, with Deebee and his crew clinging 
thereto—a black Jack Ketch to perfection. 

Pieter Both itself is one of a score of peaks 
situiited in the rim of a gigantic crater, which can 
be traced at the present day from itself on the 
north to the Black River Mountains on the south, 
a distance of more than twenty miles. A moun¬ 
tain called ‘ The Ponce,’ so called from the resem¬ 
blance of its peak to a man’s thumb, lies imme¬ 
diately above Port-Louis, and forms a well-known 
feature in the views of that town. After the Pouce, 
which is thirty-six feet only lower than Pieter 
Both, the crater-wall becomes a wall indeed. Its 
northern face falls down in sheer precipice to 
Pamplcmousses, two thousand feet below its crest; 
the reverse, no less steep, facing the vadley of 
Moka, green with sugar-canes, and fifteen hundred 
feet below. This wall is broken mto%cveral peaks, 
of which the last is Pieter Both, having an eleva¬ 
tion above sea-level of two thousand six hundred 
and ninety-eight feet, according ^ a recent survey 
made by the colonial surveyor. s. 

At La Laura, a sugar-mill about ted miles ficom 
Port-Louis, the final arrangements are made for 
carrying up the provisions and other impedimenta, 
including on this occasion a photographic appa¬ 
ratus ; and that satisfactorily arrange^ comes a 
trudge of a mile along a gently ascending cai^B- 
road. 

As the path nears the woods we find theit 
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matgin imper^%a with the matted undergrowth; 
the bright green of the wild raspberry, with its 
haiiy fruit, and long straggling branches armed 
with fearful thorns; the scarlet and orange 
blossoms of the Lantana ; while the snowy white 
and pink blossoms of the many other species of 
underwood crowd in beneath the shade of the taller 
trees in a many coloured parterre. 

Side by side with many other curious varieties 
of trees will be noted the fluted stem and broad 
spreading top of the mighty Sambalacoque, now 
fast disappearing under the axe. On either side of 
the road which winds along this forest line are the 
tall sugar-canes, like walls high above our heads, 
the silver-gray blossoms waving in the softly blow¬ 
ing trade-wind; the rain-drops hanging from their 
leaves, falling in showers, and giving a none too 
welcome hint of slippery work a little higher np. 
Between Pieter Both and the mountain ridge that 
joins him with the Poucc is a steep gorge, wide at 
the base, narrowing gradually till it ends abruptly 
in a gap some fifteen yards across, and about four 
hundred feet below the summit. You can climb 
up to this gap, but it requires to be cautiously 
approach^ for on looking over its edge, sharp and 
knife-like, you will find yourself looking down a 
precipice of naked rock some two thousand feet 
deep. The lookout is grand beyond description, 
and you wiU make out Port-Lonis harbour, looking 
about the size of the Bound Pond in Kensington 
Ghirdens, and Pamplcmousses Church a dot imme¬ 
diately Mow you. 

The path ends with the canes; and that which 
we follow after leaving them we make for our¬ 
selves. But upwards is the right way; you can’t 
go wrong, for the ravine is like a funnel cut in half, 
and the easiest slope lies in its centre, to which wc 
all gravitate hy a sort (rf ‘natural selection.’ The 
forest is dense under foot and overhead; perhaps 
it is os well that it is, for without clinging on to the 
branches and tree-stems, and swinging bodily by 
them up bad places, the lower part would be as 
difficult as the upper. The forest primeval, silent 
and gloomy, shuts out the light, and the air feels 
hot and stifling. Dead trunks lie rotting on all 
sides, mere touchwood many of them, resenting 
our footsteps by a cloud of dust; giving homes 
to a variety of lovely ferns, including the harts- 
tongue, which grows in tufts on the dead-wood 
wherever its roots can penetrate. Everywhere 
strange fonqj meet the eye, as if Nature in a 
frolic had run wild to form them. From the 
branches depend long trails of ‘ lianes,’ ropes that 
twist and twine and squeeze the life out of the 
trees they fast,ek on. Orchids are here also, 
fleshy leaved, ufith no apparent roots; and black 
shapeless masses perched in the higher tree forks, 
the nests of the destructive white ant. Mosses 
clothe the ground with an emerald tapestry, beau¬ 
tiful to but treacherous and squelching 

full of water ulsider foot Everywhere is a rank 
garden of luxur3^t dripping vegetation, which, 
.speaking as to comf^^lt, we could have doue without 


After a stiff climb, the funnel narrows visibly, 
and we get into the central watercourse, where there 
is free space to breatlie and less vegetation. The 
path is rough, macadamised by gigantic boulders, 
moss-grown and slippery, standing at incalculable 
angles, very tedious to clamber over, amongst 
which a sharp lookout has to be kept to preserve 
our poor dear shina Gradually the trees, hitherto 
a green arcade overhead, thin away, .and water- | 
course emerges into a steep grassy slope, growing i 
steeper at every step. Above, facing us, is the gap i 
spoken of alr^y; on the left is the mountain 
ridge; on the right rises old Pieter Both, cold, gray, 
and menacing—and a long way np. The ravine has 
narrowed to some fifteen yards ; here and there is 
a’serubby busL The water-course is now the only 
way possible to climb bj”, and in two places there 
arc in it rocks twelve feet high standing straight 
up, which have to bo clambered over somehow. 

Above, on the right, is the ‘ Shoulder,’ a narrow 
projection about twenty yards long, and two or 
: three wide, on which brcaldast is to be eaten and 
preparations made for the final climb. To reach 
this ‘ Shoulder ’ appears a sufficient task from where 
wc are; beyond it rises a smooth perpendicular 
cone, without flaw or crack, mid air, apparently 
impossible. Yet as we bend back our heads and 
say so, out of one side far up, springs a small 
figure; and the word ‘impossible’ is wiped out of 
our dictionaries when we behold that a ‘black 
man and a brother’ has essayed the task. Up to 
the ‘Shoulder’ it is all hands and feet; beyond 
that there is nothing for it but rope. Viewed 
from a distance, the ‘Shoulder’ forms the knees 
of the sitting figure which the mountain is said 
to resemble. From many points the resemblance 
to the statue of Her Majesty at the London Boyol 
Exchange is ludicrously exact. 

IVheu the top of the grass slope is reached, 
there is a narrow band of turf, dotted with half- 
a-dozen scrub bushes of a foot or little more 
high. This band leads off horizontally to the 
right, and is the only possible way to the ‘Shoul¬ 
der.’ A very bad way indeed it is. From 
below it looks nothing but a strip of green 
ribbon stretebed across the middle of a rocky 
face, black and green and slimy as ever earth, air, 
and water put together have concocted to puzzle 
mountaineers. In truth it is little better than it 
looks. There are toe-holes to stick your boots into 
as you walk with your face to the wall; and here 
and there a shrub to let you feel something be¬ 
tween your fingers, besides a bunch of dead damp 
grass to save you from eternity. The whole 
passage is oozing with sludge and water, very 
slippery, and the grass looks utterly rotten and 
unreliable. 

This track, which is about one hundred yards in 
length, lands you a little below the * Shoulder ;' 
then a dozen yards’ stiff steep climb and you stand 
upon it—^perhaps sit at first—for a yard farther on 
across it is space, sheer awful ^ace, which to look 
down till you have got your breath is neither wise 
nor pleasant. Yon soon get nsed to the feeling; 
but it is a little startling just at first to find that 
this promised landing-place where breakfast is to 
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be served ends in nothing, just three feet beyond 
the baskets that contain the provender. When you 
have got yonr breath, the first thing to look at is 
the neat bare cone immediately above and the 
dangling rope np which your road must lie. Yonr 
eye takes it all m at a glance, and that first glance 
is not promising. Bat breakfast puts a better con¬ 
struction on the onward journey; and by the time 
we have made acquaintance with the Oxford sau¬ 
sages and Australian sheep’s tongues, we begin to 
scramble about quite merrily, and doff boots, coats, 
and hats for the task with as jaunty a grace as 
did my Lord Russell on Tower Hill, 

The summit of Pieter Both is a cone of sugars 
loaf form, compressed at the sides, that nearest the 
‘ Shoulder ’ having a slight bulge, without which 
the ascent would be certainly impracticable. From 
the ‘ Shoulder,’ which is covered with short grass 
and wind-scarred scrub, a ridge some three yards 
wide runs up to the foot of the ‘ Ladder Rock.’ This 
ridge, which narrows as it goes np, is composed of 
rock-fractures firmly cemented together, and is to 
all appearance a great buttress supporting the cone. 
Up tkis you cUmb, hands and knees, without 
requiring a rope. The buttress comes to an abrupt 
end at the foot of a huge cube of rock, fiat-sided 
and perpendicular, whicn stands bolt upright, and 
bars all farther climbing without mechanical aid. 

'Phis is the ‘ Ladder Rock,’ and is between fifty 
and sixtv feet in absolute perpendicular height, 
its breadth being less than twenty feet Running 
down its centre is a crack, without which the diffi¬ 
culty of climbing it would have been greatly 
aggravated, if not insurmountable. Against the 
face of the ‘ Ladder Rock ’ bangs a rope, the end 
disappearing over the upper edge where it has been 
made fast; the climb up it being made easier by a 
rough rope-ladilcr, which takes you up some dozen 
feet, to where the crack is sufficiently wide to admit 
your toes ; that reac.hed, grasping the rope with 
every one of your ten fingers, and squeezing as 
many of your toes into the crevice as you can, you 
must trust to your muscles and swing yourself up. 
The top -of this rock reached, you are glad to sit 
or lie down upon a second ridge like the lower 
one, but much steeper and narrower; so narrow 
that in climbing up it, still with the rope lightly 
grasped, you sit astride it, yoxir legs dangling over 
the sides, where it is better not to let your eyes 
follow unless the head that owns them is of the 
steadiest. This ridgo has been christened ‘The 
Saddle,’ and is made up of broken rock cemented 
together with lava. Here and there are tufts of 
grass, with bosses of the silver-leaved ‘everlast¬ 
ings,’ wind-torn and ragged, and other plants. 
The ‘ everlastings ’ shew brightly against the cold 
gray rocks, and tempt many of the party to pluck 
them to adorn their hats when they get them; 
which just now is somewhat doubtful, os the 
slightest slip may be fatal. This dreadful ‘ Saddle ’ 
is said to have once vanquished two aspirants ; 
one of them, conscious tW he had ‘ lost his 
head,’ lay flat along the ridge, allowing the man 
who came to his rescue to climb over his body, 
a tickBsh bit of mid-aerial gymnastics, which 
happily came off successfully 
Tue ‘Saddle’ rises at a steep angle, say the 
steep roof of a house, and ends at another 
‘ facer;’ a huge rounded rock perhaps ten feet high 
standing straight up across the way, the way now 
having narrowed to a blunt-kniie edge. 'This is 



the ‘ Saddle Rock,’ and is thP^WIliiest-looking 
and most dangerous place in the lucent. The 
‘Saddle Rock’ must either he swasraod np of 
circumvented by stretching round its left side ^ 
for both ^ experiments a rope is needed, and both 
are a trifle delicate. This time, the rope went 
round; and the thread which disappeared past the 
smooth slippery face, out over the ghastly preci¬ 
pice, that fell down sheer into Pamplemonsses, 
was not inviting. To get round you have to sidle 
up to the base of the rock, holding the tightly 
stretched rope level with your head, and push on 
your feet inch by inch till your toes rest on the 
outermost knob of rock. You must he quite sure 
that their hold is good belorc you sUp your hands 
round the comer, letting your head and shoulders 
follow until you can make out a little branch as 
thick ns your umbrella, and four inches long, 
which sticks out of a cranny, and is within reach 
of a long straddle. The awkward part of this is 
that in looking for the branch you are obliged 
to look down. It is the first look-down abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and it is one not easily forgotten. 
To the UTiter it had a strange fascination. Tlie 
actual peril of the position ; the necessity of cool¬ 
ness in head and eye; the uncertainty how far 
this could be relied upon, was so startling, so vivid 
when the actual time came, os to force a feeling of 
absolute security upon the mind I Never did he 
feel more certain of his own powers than when 
hanging like a spread-eagle against the face of 
that rock twenty-six hundred feet above the plains. 

It is a good stretch, but does not require very 
long legs to do it. One toe, no more, the right one 
on a knob of rock ; the other foot feehng for those 
four inches of semb wood; both hands overhead 
grasping the rope; and the strangest bird’s-eye 
view between one’s legs that featherless bipod 
could wish for. It did not do to look too long. 
Another pull up is in front, along a ridge like the 
previous two, but narrower ugaiu, which runs up 
to the Neck, the rope your companion all the way ; 
and then you can at last sit down in perfect safety. 
This is the ‘Neck,’ which the aneroid gave as 
three hundred and forty feet above the ‘ Shoulder.’ 
It forms an irregular plateau partly round the 
‘ Head,’ some six or eight leet broad, and quite flat. 
On it is a carpet of rough grass and ‘everlastings,’ 
protected from the wind and rain by the overhang¬ 
ing moss of rock, which is the ‘ Head,’ formed of 
irregularly shaped rock, forty feet iu height, nearly 
round, and which contains what there is of the 
briiins of I’ieter Both. 

A notch in one side allows the rope which has 
been already passed over, to rest without feaj of 


rope between your fingers; and in less time than it 
takes to Avrite it you are on the old fellow’s brain¬ 
pan, the keen air racing past, with no more harra 
done than a few ‘barked’ knackl«». and a queer 
growhig feeling in one’s head of utfer lonelinessi. 
Nothing but space .all round; blue sky; white - 
Bcuilding clouds quite close, which turn one giddy; 
for it seems to be that we on our little plateau are 
racing past the clouds, homo noiselessly, intermin¬ 
ably ; flung on some tiny planet whirlii^ around an 
endless orbit. 'There was another feelii^ to con¬ 
fess to, suggested by that thin white rope creeping' 
and d'lsappearing over the hare edge—suppose it 
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broke, or or frayed through i It was rope stretches round the face of the mountain 

our sole connecting link with home and life and opposite Port-Louis, having caused the strongest 
dinner. Hew hungry we should he if anything sensation, as our bodies, dwarfed to tlie size of 
were to happen to that rope ! how thirsty! how spiders, came out against the sky. w. E. M. 


HADDONS. 


cold in the chill night! how wet in the company ___ 

of those drifting clouds! Insensibly one fell to ~~ ' 

calculating which was the fattest for to-morrow’s THE LAST OF THE HAD DONS, 
meal. 

From our airy resting-place, the whole circum- xxxiv.-Two lemebs. 

ference of Mauritius, with a small exception, can After arranging everything else,' I sat down to 
be traced. From its height everything below is write my farewell letters, commencing with one to 
stianply dwmfed. Poi^Loms as a town is barely pj^iUp and being very careful to aUow no tears 
^ible ; the harbour, which is nearly two miles in ^hc paper, 

length, IS a mere strip of water; moving objects ^ ^ 

are as much obliterated as if the land below was ‘ Dear Philip —I ought to have told you what 
a printed map; sounds there arc none, absolute I am aliout to write, when I bade you farewell 
silence, broken only by the whistle of the wind. ii,ig morning; but I wanted our parting to be, as 
In Mauritius, there m a paucity of animal lile g_ hajipy one. Had I had the courage to 

even m the valleys; it IS possible to walk for miles ^ n • . i i- -i- ti 
without hearing a bird’s nV On Pieter Both are yon, instead of wnting, I know you would not 
no birds-evea the lizards don’t attempt him. Now yielded to me; perhaps you would not even 
and again a tropic bird, the Faille en queue of the bsteiicd. meil you read this, your blame 
French, sails past, screaming his news from the sea cannot reach me; and until you can forgive me, 


visible ; the harbour, which is nearly two miles in 
length, is a mere strip of water; moving objects 
are as much obliterated os if the land below was 


beyoni One by one our i 
each one os he pulled himse! 


party gained the top, we shall not meet again. 
!lf over the edge lying '"if" t 


we shall not meet again. Dear Philip, I cannot he 
your wife. I must bear aU the blame of not 
making it known to yon until now, as best I may; 


down for breath. Our feet, innocent of shoe- ______ , 

leather, h^ lost some of their own, and niore than j cannot many you. The conviction has only 

on Ketet Both-tho door oU Petor Botto ot pr^ ™)« moke no Icgor doloy.’ ^ 


childhood’s picture-book. 

As the party met and got their breath, tongues 


‘ All Philip, may you never suspect how it was 
made clear to me! ’ I mentally ejaculated, breaking 


were unloosed, and the serious concentrated look dosvn for a few moments in an agony of suffering, 
that had sat on most faces hitherto, melted under But I sternly called my.self to order, and was 
the influence of mutual congratulations. Eleven presently bending to my task again, 
in ^1, without counting Deebee and an assistant < j jjave chosen a ditferent life, and only delay 
tw e.xplaining what llnat life is,_ and why it now 


standing, lying on that patch of black soil which 
Claude Penthe spoke of for the firet time nearly 
ninety years ago. The sheet of lead for insaib- 
ing the names of the ‘ visitors ’ was there, but of a 


I seems more congenml to me than being a wife’ 
(to the man who loves another woman, was in 
my thoughts), ‘ until you have quite forgiven me. 


tin box which was known to have been left, not a Indeed, it is the belief that that time will come, 


trace remains; some passing 1 
spirited it away. 'The dese 
though it is perhaps more 


ing hurricane has; 
descent was sate 


s probably 
lely made, 


which gives me the courage to act as I am doing. 
But there is one way, and only one, by which 


necessary to place a man at each leg of the tripod shadowed your Hla ii J, near tnat you are 
to prevent the camera toppling over ; a final glass “^^e, by-and-by, to find some other woman more 
drained to the health of the old gray rock ; and appreciative than I 

about four o’clock in the afternoon. La Laura and 1 dropped the pen, and bowed my face upon my 
the pleasant sugar-cane fields were reached without hands again in the bitterness of griefi ‘More 
a single mishap. appreciative than I!’ But 1 forced myself to my 

It may be thoi^ht worthy to record the names of task again, and left the words as they were. If he 


this the largest party that ever made the ascent of gugg suspected that if 
Pieter Both. He is not likely to be visited again ^ however.willi: 
for some timeiffl come, and long before this account , . L J « 

appears, the whole eleven will be scattered far and * 

wide—miles distant from that strange, eerie tryst- letter which ho could 

2— fni T* x___ xP .. Tl _ l-kTT. nTirl Tirt ami 


once suspected that it was a sacrifice, would he 
accept it, however.willingly it were offered ? Loved 
be not honour more? Besides, this must be a 
letter which he could shew to Lilian; at anyrato 


ing-place. They are: Lieutenants Macllwainc, by-and-by, and no suspicion of the truth must 
Creswell, Bayly, and Midshipman Elwes of H.M.S. reach her. 

Undaunted, l^jor Anderson, Captain Bond, Lieu- ‘ If that time comes, and I earnestly desire that it 
tenets PhMpps, Hammans, Sillery, and Saunders may, I shall be able perhaps to justify myself to my 


Sf 3^ Kegiment; and Captmn Montague, conscience. I know only one whom I should 

consider worthy of you, one not to bo easily won, 
^ flying, as a temem- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ to win. I dare 

r'“»noe of the day, and as a sign to the many muuua «, w j. 

' in town tlmt the ascent had been success- nmn® ^ 

On w told us afterwards that through a tele- But, dear Philip, if it could be—if she whom I love 
Loud tuvements M been perfectly traced; above all other women could be in time won to 

where the | make up to you for the loss of me, I shall have 








nothing to regret I can only repeat that nothing 
but the knowledge of your happiness will give me 
the conroge to hope for yonr forgiv'eness and to 
meet you again. Meantime, I can only beg you to 
try to believe in your loving sister Mary.’ 

I read the letter through with not a little dis¬ 
satisfaction, though 1 could not sec how to amend 
it. It had been so difdcult to say sufficient to 
serve the purpose without giving some clue to the 
truth. I could not help a little bitter smile at the 
reflection how very difTerent would his judgment 
of that letter have been if he loved me 1 How 
scornfully would 'such excuses have been swept 
away if I had been the woman he loved! IIow 
angrily he would have taunted me for being what 
in fact I should have been had I deliberately 
wronged him! Alas! I was writing to a man 
whose lovef for me was dead, and who yet desired 
to act honourably towards* me. He would not 
be inclined to be unkindly critical about my 
manner of setting him free, if I could only 
contrive to make him believe that I wished to 
do so. 

To Lilian I wrote in a somewhat more jaunty 
strain. Better that my letter should seem to be 
written even flightily than sadlj\ But I had been 
BO little accustomed to this kind of diplomacy, that 
I was astonished as well as saddened to find how 
close one might keep to the truth in the letter, 
whilst departing so far from it in the spirit 
Neither to Philip nor to Lilian did I dare to tell 
the truth, and yet I could write all this without 
appearing to depart from it! Fortunately this 
kind of diplomacy blinds none who are not 
inclined to be blinded. 

‘My dear Sister—You must try not to be very 
angry with me for running away without bidding 
you farewell in some better fashion than this. 
But by acting as I am doing, I avoid your scold¬ 
ings, or perliaps I had better say pleadings. It is 
really no use arguing with a person like me, as I 
think you have discovered before now. And as I 
have very deliberately made up my mind, there 
really is nothin^ to bo done. You have, I know, 
been a great deal puzzled of late to account for the 
chaime which you have perceived in me, and as I 
could not explain it without shocking you, I have 
waited to get out of the way first. Dear Lilian, I 
was not in jest when I told you I had begun to 
suspect that marriage is not my vocation ; and I 
have at length come to the conclusion to obey 
my instincts, which tend in another direction. I 
believe that you will in time agree with mo in 
thinking that I have done for the best; though I 
fear yon will be very angry with me at first, not 
being able to see all my motives. Please get dear 
Mrs Tipper to ask Philip to come down sometimes, 
and try what you both can do to cheer and comfort 
him. He knows so few people, and he will be so 
terribly lonely. 1 must trust that in time he will 
come to acknowledge that I not be altogether 
so selfish and inconsiderate os 1 must appear to be 
to him and to all of you in the first moments of 
disappointment I will say this much to you, 
dear sister—I feel, and the feeling is nut altogether 
of sudden growth, that I am too old for Philip ; or 


perhaps I ought rather to say he Is ‘^oo young for 
me. At anyrate I have chosen a different life, and 
only wait until I feel sure that you have all for¬ 
given me, to prove to you that I am happy in it 
Say all that is kind to dear Mrs Tipper for me. I 
must hope to be able to prove my gratitude to her 
by-and-by. Ah Lilian, my sister, if I dared to 
write about my hopes! I can only sot that if ‘ 
Philip is in time fortunate enough to find some 
good woman willing to ma^e up for the past to him, 
my gratitude towards her w'iu be very great. I 
am going away because I think it is best for us 
all that I should go, and because the persuasions 
which your love might prompt you to use would 
not induce me to alter my decision. I have begged 
Philip to try to believe in a sister’s love, and 
I ask you too, dear Lilian, to believe in the love of 
your sister Mary.’ 

Little as I was satisfied with these two letters, I 
knew that I should not be able to improve upon 
them, however much I might try to do so. The 
fault was that I could not be explicit; and that 
would be apparent to myself it not to the others, 
however elegantly my sentences might be turned. 

I put the letters aside until they should bo 
required, and then lay down for a few hours’ rest. 
Thank (5od it icue rest! I fell into a deep dream¬ 
less sleep, and only awoke when Becky came to 
call me in the morning. There was still the same 
expression in her face, half sorrow, half pity, as 
though she saw cause for both os she looked at me. 

‘ Now, Becky, you must not look at me in that 
way, to begin ■ wdth. I am going to depend a 
great deal upon you, and it will not do to let your 
face tell all you arc thinking about, as it is doing 
now.' 

‘I can’t help it shewing, because- O Miss 

Haddon, dear, I know you are not so happy as 
you pretend to be—I know it! And it’s ever so 
much worse to .see you look like that, than as if 
you were crying and sobbing!’ 

I saw that it w'as no use trying to throw dust 
into Becky’s eyes. 

‘ Well, suppose I am not very happy, Becky, and 
suppose I have some good reason tor pretending^ 
as you call it, to be so. Suppose that I do not 
wish to grieve your dear old mistress and Miss 
Lilian by allowing them to see that I am un- 
hap])y. It is of great importance tliat I shoidd 
appear cheerful to-day; and I want you to help 
me as much as possible to make them think that 
I atn, for--Becky, I am going away, and they 
must not know 1 am going.’ 

Becky tlirew up her hands. ‘Going away!’ 

‘ Hush! No one but you must know that I am 
going.’ 

She was on the carpet clinging to my feet 
‘ Take me with you; do, pray, take me, Miss 
Haddon, dear; no one will ever love you better, 
and I can’t stay without you!’ 

I niatlo her get up ; and takJfl^ her two hands 
in mine, murmured in a broken voice: ‘Try to 
trust me, Becky. If I could take you with me, it 
would be very selfish of me to do so. It is your 
duty to stay here, os it is my duty to go.'- But I 
shall not be so iar away as I wish them to believe 
I am—^recollect, as 1 tvish them to believe; and I 
may be able to see you frequently, if I find thatr'i- 
can trust you to keep my secret.’ 

‘ You may trust me, Miss.* 
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'1 am Bare I can, or 1 would sot ask you to 
help me. I must not break down this last day, 
Becky; for the sake of others as wdl as myself, 
I mast not’ 

She dned her eyes; and presently the expres¬ 
sion I wanted came into her ^e. 

‘Please forgive me ; I won’t shew it any more; 
and 1 will do an^bing you tell me.’ 

* First, and above all, you must earnestly do 
what you to assist me to make it appear that 
1 am feeling neither borrow nor anger to-day, 

‘ 1 1 ^,’ she replied, simply and honestly. 

‘ And next, I want yon to contrive to carry that 
small portmanteau into the wood for me at dusk 
this evening, when some one will meet you, and 
bring it to me. You must contrive it so that no 
•one will know that you have helped me. The 
best time for you to take it will be whilst the 
ladies are at tea. If you take in tea at the usual 
time, precisely at seven, you would have a spare 
half hour, which would be time enough. Slip 
out the back way, and carry it anyway. 1 cannot 
■take it myself, as there must be no good-bye.’ 

‘ Very well. Miss. This one V 

‘ Yes. It is not too heavy for you, I hope ? ’ 

* 0 no, Mias ; it is not that; ’ lugubriously. 

‘Now, Becky, please do not forget. That is not 

looking cheerful, you know.’ 

‘ No, Miss Haddon, dear; I won’t forget, when 
1 ’m down-stairs.’. 

Fortunately, she helped me to get up a smile, 
to begin with, at the breakfast-table. How shall I 
desermo the expression of Becky’s face when she 
came in with the coffee, &c. Her moutli wa.s 
distended with a grin, which was in strange con¬ 
trast with the sadness in her eyes, and her whole 
face reminding one, as Lilian said, of an india- 
rubber one pulled out of shape! 

Whenever she entered the room there was the 
same grin on her face. In fact, in her anxiety to 
he loyal to me, she was overacting her part, and it 
sculminated, when, after looking at her in some 
astonishment, Lilian inquired if she had received 
any good news. 

‘Yes—no. It’s only because I’m so happy 
to-day, Miss,’ returned Becky, with a still more 
alarming distension of her mouth. 

1 thixik Mrs Tipper had occasion afterwards to 
congratulate herself upon Becky’s ‘happy days’ 
.not coming very frequently. 

‘ She has broken two plates and a cup already, 
nay dears,’ anxiously said the little lady to Lilian 
and me. ‘And I can’t find in my heart to be angry 
with her about it, when she says it’s through being 
so happy; but really, you know, it is a most 
unfortunate way of shewing her Imppiue.s.s.’ 

Lilian and I made a merry little jest at it, 
udvisiiig her to look sharply after such household 
treasures as Windsor Castle, &c. 

‘ I wouldn’t let her dust them to-day for the 
world, my deai^’ ejaculated the little lady, 
iiastily trotting off to the kitchen again. 

1 did not allow Lilian to make her escape after- 
WMds. 1 smilingly decided that there was to he no 
^enth history to-day, and that she and I were 
to ^nd toe morning together in the old delightful 
fash ion of toe past. Trtiflip was not coming for a 
'OBry or two ; and we would go over some of toe old 
wora, which had been somewhat neglected of late, 
with the exception of music and singing. A little 


steady work, and the consultations over was 
bracing for us both, and set us at our ease as 
personal talk would certainly not have done. We 
were not, either of us, strong enough just then to 
talk about ourselvea Moreover, I begged Mrs 
Tipper to make it a fi§te-day, and treat us to one 
of her famous lemon puddings ; and she was 
enjoying herself to her heart’s content in the 
kitchen, only too delighted to be asked to treat ua, 
and bent upon shewing that a lemon pudding was 
not enough to constitute a feast in her estimation. 
The only disturbing influence was poor Becky’s 
hilarity. 

‘My dears, it really is not natural,’ the little 
lady confided to us at dinner. ‘No more like 
smiling than a baby in convulsions. I was almost 
friglitened at the strange faces she made just now 
in the kitchen ; and if it goes on, I must make her 
take some medicine.’ 

I begged Becky off that infliction, persuading 
her anxious mistress tq wait a few hours. 

Kind Becky! she would very soon be able to 
look as she felt. There would he nothing un¬ 
natural in her regret at my departure, after having 
known me so long a time. On the whole, I was 
more successful than I had dared to hope for in the 
way of leaving a pleasant impression upon the 
minds of Mrs Tipper and Lilian—just the impres¬ 
sion I wished to give them. 

They believed that I was happier than I had 
been for some time previously, and I know now 
that they attributed my happiness to the fact of the 
date being at length fixed for my wedding to take 
place. They had seen just enough to perceive that 
some disturbing influence was at work with me ; 
and the sudden change in my bearing seemed to 
them to imply that my doubts and fears were now 
sot at re.st. It tlid mo real good to witness the 
unfeigned relief in Lilian’s face ; the unselfishness 
whicli could rejoice in my liappiness though her 
own might bo wrecked. 1 know now how much 
she had suffered from shame and dread—how 
terribly afraid she hod been lest I should divine 
any part of the truth; lamenting over what she 
con-sidered to be her disloyalty to me, and blam¬ 
ing herself as she certainly did not deserve to be 
blamed. 

‘Dear Mary, it seems quite like old times again; 
does it not?’ she said, looking up into my face 
with the nearest approach to happiness in her own 
which I had seen there for some time, as I bent 
over her with a playful criticism upon a bit of 
foliage she was doing. 

‘ It has been a pleasant day, has it not, dearie ? ’ 
I returned. ‘ All the pleasanter for French history 
being kept out of the programme, I think. You 
know I never did take kindly to that.’ 

She flushed up, nejitling’ closer to my side. 
‘ There shall be no more of it, Mary,’ she whispered. 

I replied with a tender kiss ; then lightly said: 
'I really feel quite kissably iucliued this after¬ 
noon ! ’ turning to my dear old friend, and giving 
Iier two or three hearty good-bye kisses, then back 
again to Lilian with a last hug. 

‘ And now, I must run off again ; ’ adding as I 
reached the door: ‘ Do not wait tea for me. 1 shall 
not be able to get back by then.’ 

‘ To town! Mary 1 ’ aslced Lilian. * And I am 
not to be permitted to accompany you again. I 
feel sure there must be something very mysterious 
going on!' 
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But she was inuling, and I believe that both, she 
and her aunt were now quite at ease about it, 
having made up their minds that their first 
surmise—that I was preparing some pretty surprise 
for them—was a correct one. 

I ran up to my room, hastily indicated to Becky 
where she was to find the two letters in a couple 
of hours’ timcy put on my bonnet and doak, gave a 
quiet embrace and warning look to the faithful 
girl, sobbing under her breath, then went down- 
steirs again. I dared not venture to go into the 
little parlour for a last word, lest some tender 
speech of Lilian’s should cause me to break down; 
so little would do it just now, when every nerve 
was stretched to its utmost tension. 

I passed swiftly out, and down the garden path, 
only venturing to give one look back to nod and 
kiss my hand, when I reached the gate, and then 
sped on as fast as my feet would carry me. I was 
just turning into the lane which led towards the 
stile, whdn suddenly I found myself face to face 
with Robert Wentworth. • 

‘ Where are you going to at that rate, Mary ?’ 

I shrank back, for a moment incapable of uttering 
a word; eyeing him desperately, almost defiantly, 
for I felt in my misery as though he had suddenly 
presented himself in my path to bar my escape—a 
new power to strive against, when my strength was 
almost spent. He could always see deeper than 
any one else; and he had come upon me when I 
was BO unprepared. I had just dropped the smiling 
mask which I had found it so diflicult to wear all 
day, and was beginning to feel sufficiently secure 
from observation to be less careful as to what my 
face might tell. I caught in my breath, shrinking 
farther away, but facing him like an animal at 
bay. For a few moments ho stood gazing at me, 
apparently as much at a loss for words as I was 
myself, then his eyes fell upon my muffled hand, 
and he asked: ‘ Have you hurt your hand, ilary ? ’ 

^ Ves.’ 

* Not seriously, I hope ? How did it happen ? ’ 

I looked dowm at my hand in a dazed kind of 
way, trying to recollect what had happened to it. 

‘ 1 don’t know. Good-bye.’ 

‘ Mary! is there anything to be done which a 
brother might do for yonl’ he asked in a low 
troubled voice. 

1 tried to think what brothers could do, and 
wbat there was to be done for me, then shook my 
head. 

‘For old friendship’s -sake, do treat me as a 
brother now, Mary ! ’ 

His very evident perturbation had the good 
effect of making me rally my scattered wits, and 
I was BO far like myself again as to reply: ‘The 
only—only way in which you can help me just 
now is to let me go without any further ques¬ 
tioning.’ 

He stood aside at once without a word, and I 
passed on. But I hod no sooner done so than my 
conscience smote me. Was this the way to part 
from him—the one above all others so true to me ? 
I turned back to where he remained standing, laid 
hand for a moment upon his arm, and said: 

‘ Hease forgive my rudeness, Robert; and believe 
that if there were anything for a brother to do, 

I would ask you to do it And perbap you will 
be able to help .me presently in trying to con¬ 
vince them that, however blamable I may at first 
appear, 1 have acted, as 1 believe, for the beat;’ 


thinking that they might possibly turn to him 
for advice and assistance. Then offering my hand, 
I added tremulously: ‘ Gbiod-bye, Robert’ 

‘ God keep you, Maiy!’ 

(To ie concluded next month.) 


CURIOSITIES OF THE VOICE. 

Some years ago, a delightfully interesting book 
was written by Sir Charles Bell on the human Hand. 
There might be_ fully as iutereating a work written 
on the mechanism of the human voice, in which 
would be equally demonstrated the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. We offer 
a few observations on the subject Until recently, 
there wore mysteries difficult to explain coneemii^ 
the wonderful inflections in the voice. Now, it is 
thoroughly understood bow words are produced, 
and how the throat is able to send for^ a wide 
variety of charming notes in singing. We begin 
by mentioning that Ur Mandl has devoted him¬ 
self to the study of the organs of speech, and 
from his work on the Larynx we give some 
interesting particulars. Investigators have long 
been occupied with researches; but until they 
bad seen the larynx of a living being one thing 
only was proved, that the voice was formed in 
the glottis. For fifty years of this century they 
were trying by mirrors and other appliances to 
examine the interior of this organ, but without 
results. Suddenly an inspiration came into the 
head of a celebrated singer, whose name awakena 
charming remembrances among old amateurs. 
This was M. Manuel Garcia. Ignorant of all the 
trouble which surgeons bad taken in order to 
observe the movements of the throat in the act of 
singing, he conceived the idea of looking at him¬ 
self liy the help of two mirrors, the one reflect¬ 
ing the image on to the other, he saw the whole 
of his larynx depicted. In ecsta.sy before the glass, 
he determined to pursue the accidental discovery 
which had been so long dreamed of. But the 
autumn had set in, and the sun’s rays, which 
were necessary to success, did not lend their aid. 
London with its fogs forced him to tiy artificial 
light, the results of which were unsuccessful, and 
therefore he could only profit by fine days; yet he 
soon recognised how isolated sounds were pro¬ 
duced. In 1855 the Royal Society received some 
communications from him on these curious studies. 

The subject was at once taken up with great 
activity, especially iu Vienna, where success was 
far from equalling the hopes of the doctors. The 
caprices of solar light and the defects of artificial 
threw them into a state of despair. By all tneans 
they must improve their mirrors. Czermak, the 
Profc.ssor of Physiology at Pesth, taking on ex¬ 
ample from the instrument used in examining the 
eye, the ophthalmoscope, had recourse to a concave 
mirror which concentrated the light. From tb w 
time there was no difficulty but to perfect the 
lenses. Czermak having acqi^d great skill ia 
the use of his laryngoscope, vi^d the principal 
cities of Germany, where his ^monrixatitHn 
deeply interested surgeons and physioli^^sts. He 
was warmly jeceived in Paris in 18^ when he 
shewed not only the whole length of his larynr, 
but also the interior of the trachea or windpipe as 
far as its bifurcation; a spectacle trq|y aatoniu^g 
to those who witness it for the first timA ;^1 b 
not possible to examine the organ* of the voice 
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vitli the same facility in all; a man must have had than m^ with a tone less powetful, but sweeter, 
some experience before he can do it more uniform, and melodions. 


A sli^t sketch of this organ will perhaps make 


more uniform, and melodious. 

The ordinary limits of the voice comprehend 


the subjmt clearer. From the breast there rises about two octaves of the musical scale: it can 
to the middle of the neck the passage for the air easily be increased to two and a half; but some 
between the lungs and the mouth ; at one end it reach the very exceptional range of three, and three 
is divided into numerous branches, called the bron- and a half. Thus at the commencement of this 
chial tubes; at the upper end, like the capital of a century, Catalan! astonished every one who heard 
column, is seen the larynx, resembling an angular her, as a sort of prodigy. Suppleness and intensity 
box ; strong carti^es make it very rcsistent; and may be acquired by practice, as has been proved 
the interior is lined with a mucous membrane in the case of many singers : the voice of Marie 
forming folds, named the vocal lips. These sepa- Garcia was harsh, but it became at last the deli- 
rate, lengthen, or shorten in the formation of cious one of Madame Molibran. In general, the 


various sounds. The largest of the four cartilages 
rises in an annular form, and protects the whole 


natural f^t is manifested without culture; the 
child endowed with this great charm warbles like 


structure. It is but slightly shewn in the neck of a bird for amusement j a lover of art passes by, 
the female, but strongly marked in the man, and listens with surprise, and promises glory and 
is popularly called Adam’s-apple. Like everything fortune to the rival of the lark. Thus the famous 
else, the larypx presents individual differences. A Rubini won his triumphs. Occasionally the singer 
fine development is an indication of a powerful has in a moment lost aU power, and an enchant- 
voice. As the child grows up, there is a sudden ing voice will disappear never to return’: such a 
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alteration and increase of size: 


but it always misfortxme befell Cornelia Falcon, 
remains smaller in the woman than in the man; Those who have watched the formation of vowels 
the angles are less sharp, the muscles weaker, the and consonants cau describe very precisely the 
cartilages thinner and more supple, which accounts positions which the lips, tongue, and palate take 
for the sharp treble notes in their voices. in articulation. Yet almost identical sounds can 

Singing demands a diSfercut kind of activity in be produced with different positions. As we all 
the organs from speaWnf^. In society, where educa- know, the teeth arc a great help to pronunciation, 
tion requires a submissjon to rule, singing belongs but a person who has lost all his teeth can modify 
to the domain of art; but in a primitive state all the play of the lips and tongue and express him- 
nations have their songs. Musical rhythm drives self intelligibly. Actors imitotc the voice of public 
away weariness, lessens fatigue, detaches the mind characters so as to make the illusion complete, 
from the painful realities of life, and braces up The ventriloquist can make his voice issue as if 
the courage to meet danger. Soldiers march to from a cavern. When misfortune has deprived a 
their wai^songs; tlie labourer rests, listening to a man of the whole or part of his tongue, he can 
joyous caroL In the solitary chamber, tlie needle- still hold a conversation, though the sounds are 
woman accompanies her work with some love- never particularly agreeable. All this shews that 
ditty; and in divine worship the heart is raised there is nothing absolute in the actions which form 


above earthly things by the solemn chant. 


wonis, though in general the same organs play 


strong physical constitution and a perfect similar parts. Those •who were bom deaf have 
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regularity in the functions of the organs used in ceased to be dumb by interpreting the movements 
singing, are inappreciable advant^es. They should of the mouth 'with wonderful certainty: they guess 
be capable of rendering an inspiration short and the words of the speaker instead of hearing them, 
easy, the expiration slow and prolonged ; there is a and so learn to speak by imitation, their speaking, 
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struggle between retaining and releasing the air, however, being seldom well modulated. There 
and with the •R'ell-endowed artiste the laryn.x are now several institutions where the poor crea- 
preserves its position, notwithstanding the great tures who have been deprived of one of their 


preserves its position, notwithstanding the great tures who have been deprived of one of their 
variety of sounds which it emits. Rut the evolu- senses can acquire a means of communicating with 
lions of the parts are multiplied, the vocal lips their companions without the tedious intervention 
vibrate, and the configuration of the cavity modi- of writing. The master indicates to the child how 
fies the sounds which ore formed in the glottis, he mu.st open his mouth, place his tongue and lips; 
and determine the tone of the voice. The most he then draws the pupil’s hand over his own larynx, 
energetic efforts of the will cannot change this so that he may feel the movement. Those who, 
tone in any sensible manner. Professors injure like the ■writer, have seen this reading from the 
their pupOs by prescribing the position of the lips, will be struck with the surprising delicacy of 
mouth, from which perhaps they themselves derive the impressions made on the eye which has been 
an advantage. thus cultivated. 

It is interesting to watch the play of the organs In comparison with tlie human voice, that of 
by the help of the laryngoscope, and see the animals seems poor indeed. The barking of the 
changes which succeed one another in the low and dog, the mewing of the cat, the bleating of sheep. 


high notes. At the moment when the sound cannot be called language, in the proper sense. Yet 
usues, the glottis ^exactly closed ; then the ori- the larynx of these creatures is on the same plan 
^ becomM a vjjry long figure, pointed at the as that of man. Among monkeys the resemblance 
two extremities,^ As the sound rises, the vocal lips is perfect. To all appearance the impossibility of 
approach each other, and seem to divide the ori- speaking is due to the formation of the lips and 
nee mto two parts ; then as the highest notes are tongue. In 1715 Leibnitz announced to the 
Mundea, tliere is but a slit the width of a line. French Academy that he had met ■with a common 
ups change like the glottis; they stretch peasant’s dog that could repeat thirty words after 
vibrate more and more its master. In spite of such an authority, we must 
Women, who have a smaller always say when we most admire the intelligence 
larynx ana snorter vocal bps, can sing higher notes of this faithful companion: ‘He only wants words.’ 


1 
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^ well endowed with memory, affection, and 
intelligence, he can only express his joy by sharp, 
short expin^ons of air through the glottis. Howl¬ 
ing is a prolonged note in the pharynx, excited by 
deep gnef or pain. Yet they in common with 
many other animals can communicate with each 
other in a marvellous manner when they wish 
to organise an expedition. A dead bullock was 
lying in a waste far from all habitations, when 
a solitary dog, attracted by the smell, came and 
fed upon it; immediately *he returned to the 
village and called together his acquaintances. 
In less than an hour the bones were picked clean 
by the troop. 

Opportunities for studying the language of wild 
aniinals are rare : they fly from man, and when in 
captivity they become nearly silent, only uttering 
a few cries or murmurs. Travellers have sometimes 
been able to watch the graceful movements of 
the smaller African apes. Living in the branches 
of trees, they descend with great prudence. An old 
male, who is the chief, cliiftbs to the top and looks 
all around; if satisfied, he utters guttural sounds to 
tranquillise his band ; but if he perceive danger, 
there is a special cry, an advertisement which does 
not deceive, and immediately they all disperse. 
On one occasion a naturalist wateW a solitary 
monkey as he discovered an orange-tree laden with 
fruit Without returning, he uttered short cries ; 
his companions understood the signal, and in a 
moment they were collected under the tree, only 
too happy to share its beautiful fruit Some kinds 
possess a curious appendage, a sort of a&ial pouch, 
which opens into the interior of the larynx and 
makes a tremendous sound. These howling apes, 
also called Steiitors, inhabit the deepest forests of 
the New World; and their cries, according to Hum¬ 
boldt, may be heard at the distance of one or two 
miles. 

If it be ever possible to observe the play of the 
larynx of animus during the emission of sounds, 
the subject will be a very curious one. The dififi- 
culty seems almost insurmountable, as their good¬ 
will must be enlisted; yet M. Mandl, full of con¬ 
fidence in his use of the laryngoscope, does not 
despair. After man, among animated nature, the 
birds occupy the highest rank in nature’s concerts; 
they make the woods, the gardens, and the fields 
resound with their merry warbles. Cuvier dis¬ 
covered the exact place from which their note 
issues. They possess a double larynx, the one creat¬ 
ing the sounds, the other resounding them ; natu- 
raUsts call the apparatus a drum. Thus two lips 
form the vocal cords, which are stretched or relaxed 
by a very complicated action of the muscles. This 
accounts for the immense variety of sounds among 
birds, replying to the diversity in the structure of 
the larynx. 

The greater number of small birds have cries of 
joy or fear, appeals for help, cries of war. All these 
explosions of voice borrow the sounds of vowels 
and consonants, and shew how easy and natural is 
articulation among them. Those species which 
are distinguished as song-birds have a very com¬ 
plicated vocal apparatus. For the quality of tone^ 
power, brilliancy, and sweetness, the nightingale 
stands unrivalled; yet it docs not acquire this 
talent without long practice, the young ones being 
geneiilly mediocre. The parrots which live in lawo 
I numbers under the brightest suns, have a love for 
[ chattering which captivity does not lessen. Atten¬ 


tive to every voice and noise, they imitate them 
with extraordinary facility; and the phenomenon 
of their articulating words is still unexplained. It 
is supposed that there is a peculiar activity in the 
upper larynx. As a rule, they attach no meaning 
to what they say; but there are exceptions. When 
very intelligent and well instruct^ these bir^ 
—such as Mr Truefitt’s late parrot, an account of 
which appeared in this Journal in 1874—can g^ve 
a suitable answer to certain questions. 

Our notes on this interesting study come to a 
close. Man is well served by his voice; words 
are the necessity of every-day life; singing is its 
pleasure and recreation, whether the performers 
are human beings or bir^ 


FOX-HUNTINQ ON THE MOUNTAINS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

The light of an almost full moon was struggling 
with the first faint glimmer of dawn one morning 
late in February as I sprang out of bed and looked 
through my window. I could see a few fleecy 
clouds racing across that luminary; and awOT in 
the north-east lay a dark bank, speaking of the 
direction taken by the storm which I had heard 
at intervals daring the night; but otherwise the 
sky was clear and gave promise of at least a few 
hours’ respite from the almost ceaseless rtun of the 
previous two months. Such being the case, I lost 
no time in dressing and in calling my companion; 
and before another day had fairly begun, we were 
passing through the fresh clear air on our way to 
the hiU, accompanied by two couple of fox-houndE^ 
while an irrepressible terrier who would not be 
denied found its way to its owner’s heels before 
we had gone many hundred yards. 

Foxes in the Highlands arc held in very differ¬ 
ent estimation from the same animal farther 
south. Death, meted out with all weapons and 
under all circumstances, is their lot whenever 
found; and few acts are considered more raeritori- 
oirs or more desendng of public thanks than the 
destruction of a vixen and her cubs. Little fault 
can be found with such a state of affairs when 
it is remembered that hunting is impossible, 
and that otherwise foxes would increase to such 
an extent as not only to do great damage to 
game, but to become a serious tax upon the 
sheep-farmer, especially .during the spring, when 
quantities of lambs fall victims even under present 
circumstances. The meat extent of many High¬ 
land properties and the small number of keeprats 
employed, render it impossible for them to keep 
the foxes under without assistance ; and the result 
has been the installation of a regular district fox- 
hunter, whose one employment is to go about ftem 
farm to farm accompanied by his hounds and 
terriers, and kill foxes, on consideration of rec^ving 
a toll of so much per score of sheep, as weU, as-foee 
quarters for os long as he choosea to stay. 

Siudi was my companion on tlia occasion. He 
deserves, however, a more than general notice; 
To watch him as he sat over-night by the kitchen- 
firc, his chin almost resting on his knees, no one 
would guess, from his bent and stiffened appear¬ 
ance and long white hair, that they were locming 
at the best hill-man within a radius of fifty miles; 
a man who on three different occasions had ven¬ 
tured alone on the outlying heights dunng the worst 
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of a wild snow-storm in search of misd&g shep¬ 
herds, and who had sncceeded in bringing two of 
them home alive, despite having to carry one for 
nearly five miles through drifts out of which no 
other man in the glen would have had a chance 
of extricating himself! Although now near sixty 
years of age, time did not seem to have had any 
effect upon his physical powers; and while he 
grumbled and declared himself worn out and unfit 
for his position, entailing as it did an immense 
amount of fiitigue and hardship, it was well known 
tliat the Aan who could live alongside of old Ian 
Cameron when once his hounds had settled down 
to a fox, must not only be of sound wind and 
limb, but more active than nine-tenths of the 
young Highlanders in the district. 

The hounds also deserve some notice before I 
enter upon the doings of the day. They were 
small, very powerfully built animals, with heads 
and frames much resembling the old Southern 
hound; and possessing a grand bell-like note; 
but far too slow to come up to the modem idea 
of a fox-hound. Indeed, except on some very 
rare occasions, when a fox had been caught 
unawares or, as it is usually termed, ‘chopped,’ 
neither they nor their immediate ancestors had 
ever killed one without assistance. Ian had, he 
told n\e, first got the strain from the late Lord 
Eglinton nearly fifty years ago, and fhad kept it 
pure from that day to this. It was, however, 
in terriers that the old man excelled. Talk 
of the prise-winners of the so-called Skye breed 
at the dog-shows of the present day! I very 
much doubt if Ian would have accepted one 
of them as a gift, while his specimens would 
no doubt have been contemptuously ignored by 
any well-regulated judging mind. Long-bodied, 
short-legged, powerful little animals they were, 
with roimh coarse coats of the thickest of thick 
hair, each of them able and willing to boll or 
lialf kill a fox single-handed. Tlieir ancestors 
had originally been brongbt from the island of 
Barra, where, in common with all the western 
islands, the breed supposed to be confined to 
Skye is found of the utmost purity; and they 
were as perfect representatives of their class as 
it would be possible to find anywhere. 

Their owner had arrived two days previously at 
the house of a large sheep-farmer with whom I was 
staying; and as I knew there were several foxes 
frequenting the cairns among the high hills, I had 
arranged to accompany him on this and on subse¬ 
quent occasions ; and I may add, that for those who 
both can and will mn for miles over the wild tops 
of ovur Highland hilla, and who care for hunting 
and seeing hounds working when separated from 
the excitement of hard ri^ng, there are tamer 
amusements than accompanying a professional fox- 
hunter on his rounds. On this occasion we had 
some n^es to go before there was much chance of 
falling in with the object of our search. The wily 
tods rarely came down to the low ground, where 
the house and afeble portion of the farm were 
situated, preferring to keep among the aLnost 
inaocessiblc boulders and rooks which strew the 
suiuce of many acres on the bill-tops, from whence 
dnmg the breeding season they made nightly 
rmda against the lamberi for miles around. In 
j drove them down sorne- 

wbat, and they took up theirj quarters in such low- 
6 ® contwned rabbits, whidi, with on 


occasional white hare, seem to form their principal 
food, until the advent of spriiig brings them mam 
easily captured and more toothsome victims. 
They by no means, however, confined themselves 
to any one spot, bat moved about from caim to 
cairn; and it was in the hope of getting on the 
line of some such prowler and marking him to 
ground that we were making our present expedi¬ 
tion. A finer morning for hunting of any kind it 
would have hecu impossible to conceive: a warm 
south-westerly breeze was blowing, and the air 
felt more like May than February, while the 
few remaining clouds were rapidly disappearing, 
and tlie ncwly-risbn sun, os yet concealed from us 
by the intervening mountains, was sparkling on 
the snow-covered summits of the hUls, or pouring 
down through the glens in long rays of golden 
light on to the many lochs and woods which, 
interiningled with cultivated fields, formed a belt 
of lowlands at our feet stretching to the Western 
Ocean. 

For nearly two houls we pursued our way, 
mountii^ higher and higher, until we reached a 
broad glen, shut in by very high hills, on which 
were some cairns much affected by the foxes. 
During this time the old fox-hunter had kept up a 
continuous stream of talk, quite regardless of the 
severity of the ascent, wluch was such iu places as 
to render me glad of the excuse afforded by the 
glorious view below, for a momentary rest His 
theme w'os foxes, and it may be imagined that after 
an experience of nearly fifty years he had a good 
deal to say worth listening to on the subject. One 
anecdote of a cub I remember. He had been asked 
by some southern laird to preserve any cubs he 
could catuh, and to send them south to him for 
turning out; and one spring he succeeded in 
getting three. They were too young at the time 
of capture to bear the long journey; but after two 
months he put the three into a wooden box, nailed 
it down, and took it in a cart to the pier, some 
twelve miles distant, where the steamer by which 
he was going to send them called. A gentleman 
he met there told him that unless ha wished the 
cubs to die of suffocation be hod better take the 
top of the box off and bore breathing-holes in it; 
aud while doing so one of them made its escape, 
it was dark at the time; and after a short pursuit 
he had to give it up as hopeless, and returned 
home next morning after sending off the remaining 
two. To his astonishment he found the missing 
cub comfortably ensconced in its accustomed cor¬ 
ner, and was told by his wife that at eleven the 
previous evening, just three hours after the little 
animal had made its escape, she had heard some¬ 
thing scratching at the door, and on opening it 
found the cub, much travel-stained and wet, and 
evidently very tired, but delighted at reaching 
home again. How it managed to find its way on a 
dark wet night over a road it had never seen, and 
had only once traversed shut up in a box at the 
bottom of a cart, is one of the mysteries of instinct; 
a faculty which ought rather to be tanked with 
reason. 

On entering the glen Ian commenced to cast his 
hounds, which had hitherto kept to heel, from side 
to side; and we had hardly gone a hundred yards 
before thej began to get busy, and in a few minutes 
it was evident they had got on the line of a fox. 
Knowing the ground well, we watched them with¬ 
out moving for a little while, until indeed we felt 
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no doubt as to the particular cairn their quany 
had been making for, and then, as his line had bj 
no means been a direct one, we had ample time to 
get above the hounds and, while making oui own 
way as dimct as possible, watch them as they 
followed him along the mountain-side. It was 
pleasant to see them all working together, making 
a cast here or a turn there, as they puzzled out the 
cold scent, their rich full note every now and 
again reaching us as one or other of them was able 
to ‘ speak' to it Winding in and out among the 
small corries, but ever rising higher and higher, 
the tiny pack at last headed direct for the cairn, 
close to which we had arrived several minutes 
before; and whether the scent was fresher, or they 
were encouraged by again seeing us, every hound 
joined in the musiem chorus. 

We were standing on a small eminence dose by, 
and as the rich bell-like notes sounded through the 
clear air of the mountain-tops, an old dog-for with 
a white-tipped brush stole out, and before Ian could 
get his gun up, was well binder weigh. I am glad 
to say that shooting straight did not form one of 
the old man’s accomplishments, and I saw his 
slugs flatten themselves into great white blotches 
on the face of a big black rock a couple of yards 
behind the tod. At the same instant, with a yell 
which brought the hounds to my heels, I rushed 
after it, and only waiting long enough to see them 
racing away in full view, I made for the top of 
the hill, now not many yards distant. Ian, not¬ 
withstanding old age and white hairs, was already 
before me, and I had to run hard before 1 could 
get on level terms with him. The chase was for 
the time out of sight though not out of hearing; 
but after a smart run of half an hour’s duration we 
came to a jutting perpendicular precipice, forming 
the angle where a smaller glen joined the main 
one, and far below us we could see the hounds 
racing without a cheek, while a careful search of 
the probable line of the tod revealed him making 
the best of his way to a very strong cairn on the 
hill exactly opposite to us. Feeling pretty certain 
that as he had got his mark in that direction, he 
would make it ms point, we sat down on the brink 
of the precipice and watched both pursuers and 
pursued. The latter was evidently gaining ground, 
and seemed to be aware of the lact, as he was 
certainly not distressing himself; but the hounds 
were running so that literally a sheet would have 
covered them, and were hunting his line without 
even a momentary divergence ; so that, however 
well this strong hill-fox might have proved, he 
would have found it no easy matter to run them 
out of scent. Five minutes across the glen, and 
another five up the opposite hill, suifleed, how¬ 
ever, to bring him close to his stronghold; and 
secure in the prospect of immediate safely, he 
had the coolness to turn round and watch his 
pursuers as they toiled up behind him ; disappear¬ 
ing from our view the moment after behind the 
great rock and boulders which everywhere lay 
scattered around. 

As soon as he did so, we got up and made the 
best of our way across, findii^ the hounds mounting 
guard on the rock under which he had disappeared. 
The cairn he had taken refuge in was the strongest 
and largest on the property. A chaotic mass of 
loose Mulders were strewed one above another 
among enormous masses of rock over an extent of 
some four acres; and so rough was the walking 


that it was exceedingly difficult if not absolut^y 
^ngeroos to attempt to cross it Babbits inhabitod 
it by the thousand, and the whole mass was con¬ 
nected more or less by passages beneath the sarlsce. 
Indeed there was nothing to prevent a fox from 
taking the ground on one aide and bolting perhaps 
two hundred yards off on the other; and Ian’s firat 
care on arriving was to take his hounds roani 
outside, to make sure that it had not done so. 
Satisfied on this point, he chose a position on one 
of the biggest rocks, and after putting his terrier 
in he retired there, in readiness to firt if the fox 
bolted. I remained down below, to follow as fax 
as practicable the progress of the terrier. The 
little animal well knew its work, and plunged in 
under the rock with the utmost keenness. A 
second after, a yelp or two told that it could feel 
the hot scent, if it had not reached the fox ; bnt 
the yelps grew lainter and fainter, and at lost died 
aw'ay. I kept moving about among the bouldeia, 
listening at the rabbit-burrows and crevices of the 
rocks, and at last 1 distinguished the snarl of the 
terrier, followed at intervals by distant sounds of 
tearing and scratching. The combat, however, if 
combat it was, was taking place ve^ deep down, 
and it was impossible to distinguish w^t was 
going on. By degrees also, even these sounds 
ceased ; and as, after waiting for more than half an 
hour, they were not renewed, Ian joined me, and 
ineffectually called and whistled for his do^ 

After persevering in trying to make out its posi¬ 
tion for some time, we at length desisted; and as 
it was necessary for one of us to go for assistance 
in the shape of other terriers and more men, I 
volunteered to undertake the task, leaving Ian 
to guard the cairn during my absence. A sharp 
run of an hour took me to the farmhouse, where 
the news of our having got a fox in_ the Gray 
Rock Cairn soon spread; and by the time I had 
bolted a few mouthfuls of breakfast, and got some 
grub put up for Jan, I found half-a-dozen men 
and three times that number of terriem and collies 
in readiness to accompany mo back. A little 
over two hours saw us at the scene of action; and 
we beard that nothing had occurred during my 
absence, except that lau felt pretty confident that 
he had once distinguished the sound of his terrier 
scraping. We had brought four others of Ms up 
with us, and these he at once turned in; while 
every one who owned a dog of the breed put it 
into some part of the cairn, and then awaits the 
result; the collies meanwhile contemplating the 
proceedings, sitting on their haunches with their 
ears liolf cocked and their heads a little on one 
side; pictures of canine wisdom. The terriers 
h.'id not been in many minutes before a regolar 
chorus of yelping commenced, followed by the 
appearance of one or two of the leas courageous 
with their tails well tucked in between their lege, 
only to receive execrations in gnttural Gaelic from 
their owners. We now set to work to move smoe 
of the smaller boulders; aad,%t the end of abcnib 
an hour’s hard work, we reached the scene of the 
conflict, and found the fox which yre had marked 
to ground, and another, quite dead. 

Great were the rejoiuinra over tiie deptii ■ of 
these two of the shepherds’ enemies, and loiM 
the praises each man bestowed on Ms own terrier, 
if he was fortunate enough to possess ona. In 
real truth, however, it was those belonging to- Iim 
which had done the work, as they were put in 
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first, and not more than three could have reached 
the fox at one time. 

On several other occasions I was out on such¬ 
like expeditions from dawn to an hour or two 
after dark, during which time we killed six foxes, 
one falling a victim to Ian’s ^n, and the rest 
meeting their death in fair fight with one or 
two terriers; as except on the occasion I have 
just related, I do not remember more than the 
latter number being turned in at once. We also 
had some capital runs mth the hounds; and what ¬ 
ever may be the opinion of the legitimate fox- 
hunter, I can assure him he may have worse sport 
than a day on foot among our Highland hills. 

w. H. D. 


SMUGGLING IN ITS DKOLL ASPECTS. 

The 'Custom-house, London, although it figures 
in almanacs in the list of ‘ places of public amuse¬ 
ment,’ is by no means a cheerful building. Situ¬ 
ated in the extremely busy and dirty thorough¬ 
fare called Lower Thames Street, next door to 
Billingsgate Market, far-famed for good fish and 
choice language, it has few attractions for those 
who are not compelled by business needs to 
enter its portal. ' Here is nothing but noisy 
activity. Merchants’ clerks, porters, car-men, and 
the numberless beings who form the rank .and 
file of a vast commercial centre, elbow each other 
as they push through the ever swinging doors in 
their anxiety to get their business transtictcd. 

! Occasionally a knot of country people in.ay be 
met with in the ‘Long-room’ staring about them 
in the fruitless sea^-ch after anything in the shape 
of entertainment; but with these exceptions the 
place is given up to business. If the.se visitors 
were able to find their way to the Museum, they 
would there see much to both interest and astonish 
them; but this part of the building is perhaps 
nccesMuily withheld from the general public, for 
there seems in the busy hive so much for every¬ 
body to do, that drones in the shape of sight-seers 
would hardly be welcome. 

Yet, the Custom-house contains a museum of real 
curiosities—memorials of attempts at smuggling. 
Various causes have contributed to the decline 
of contrabondism as a means of livelihood, chief 
among which are the necessary^ reductions and 
alterations in the Customs tariff since the adoption 
in this country of free-trade principles, when 
such valuable and portable articles ns watches and 
lace wore heavily taxed, the temptation to secrete 
them was naturally very common. At the same 
period too the duty 'on spirits was about five 
times as much as its intrinsic worth, and therefore 
this class of goods afforded a rich harvest to the 
successful smuggler. Things are changed now, 
for lace and watches are duty free, and the tax 
upon spirits has been reduced considerably more 
than one half. Tobacco and spirits, owing perhaps 
to tlie universal d(«nand for them, have always, 
above other things, met with the smuggler’s 
articular regard; and such ca-ses as now come 
Mfore our police magistrates arc generally con- 
med to these two articles. A matter-of-fact 
heavy fine and confiscation of the surrepti- 
tioM goods, is the uroal result of conviction; 
an^the smu^let—wfikh our childhood’s fancy 
pamted as a brave hero fighting the myrmidons 
of ap. oppressive government in some wild cave 


on the sea-shore—is quietly walked off to prison 
until he can pay the forfeit ‘The Smuggler’s 
Gave’ still remains ; for with that clinging fond¬ 
ness for the traditions of past times, it is the 
fashion to diroify any natural crevice in our cliffs 
with that title; but now the modem policeman 
steps upon the scene, and poetical ideas vanish 
with the sound of his creaking contract boota 

The chief evidence of smuggling as it has existed 
within the present century is furnisbfed by certain 
articles which have been seised from time to time, 
and which are now lodged in the Custom-house 
Museum. It is to this Museum that we now 
intend to direct our readers’ attention, and more 
especially to a certain large cabinet in the comer 
of the room, the contents of which supply a title 
to this paper. The first thing which is pointed out 
to us is a ship’s ‘ fender,’ which we may remind 
OUT readers is a block of wood with a rope attached 
slung over the bows to prevent the abrasion which 
might be caused by contact with another vessel. 
This particular fender was found to be hollow, 
and to contain several pounds of compressed 
tobacco. The officer who thought of looking for 
the soothing weed in such a receptacle must have 
been an extremely ’cute individual But here is 
a still more extraordinary hiding-place, and one 
which must have involved a journey aloft for its 
detection—a ship’s block, the sheave or wheel 
of which is actually made of solid tobacco. Here 
is an ornamental pedestal which once adorned 
the comer of a captain’s cabin, and would perhaps 
adorn it still, had it not been found goiged with 
contrabiind cigars. Another commander appears 
to have been a more moderate smoker, for he was 
content with only two pounds of cheroots, which 
were found inside a sham loaf on his breakfast 
table. Here we have a number of cigars knotted 
singly on a string, like the tail of a kite; these 
were dropped between the inner and outer timbers 
of a ship’s side; whilst holes drilled in the ends of 
an egg-box furnish lodging for several more. 

A broomstick does not seem at first sight to 
offer much room for concealment, but here is 
one which, accidentally broken, revealed a core 
of that rope-like commodity known to those who 
chew the weed, os ‘pigtail’ Cakes of tobacco 
formed to fit into the sole of a boot shew another 
ingenious mode of disposal But the prize for 
inventive talent must certainly bo awarded to 
the clever rascal who compressed snuff into slabs, 
and stamped them to exactly imitate the oil-cakes 
on which cattle are fattened. Whether the ^s- 
coveiy of the deception was owing to moral objec¬ 
tions on the part of some experienced cow to chew 
anything stronger than cud does not transpire; but 
the real nature of the food was somehow ascer¬ 
tained, and what might have proved the staple of 
a lucrative trade, was transformed into the onginal 
dust from which it sprung. 

The stewardess of a Jersey steamer is the next 
delinquent who comes before our notice. On 
various occasions the petticoat has been found to 
be a useful auxiliary to the smuggler, and the one 
which was taken from this lady sufficiently proves 
the truth of our remark, for twenty-seven pounds 
of tobacco were hidden in its folds. Two more 
garments of the same nature contained respec¬ 
tively eighteen and twenty pounds of cigars; 
whilst another, with the help of a number of fish- 
bladders hanging from the waistband, was charged 
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with eereial gallons of brandy. Bladders of co^c 
have also been found attached to a ship’s heel 
several feet under water. It is to be presunied 
that the discovery of these lost was not made in 
the Thames, the water of that river not being 
celebrated for its transparency. Artificial lobster- 
pots thrown overboard with corks attached, also 
afford favourite receptacles for various articles. 
Another stewardess, in this case belonging to a 
Rotterdam boat, did a little ostensible trading in 
pigeons. Here is the box in which they were 
caged, constructed with a false bottom, below which 
were hidden a few pounds of Cavendish. It is a 
question whether birds ever before so well deserved 
to be called carrier pigeons. The journey to Rot¬ 
terdam is but a short one, so that although this 
lady did not indtdge in such wholesale doings as 
her sister .of Jersey, she'worked on the principle 
that ‘ many a little makes a mickle.’ Here is 
an apparently well-bound volume which a studious 
individual carried under his arm during the trans¬ 
action of his daily busiifBss at one of the docks. 
It was found to be made of glass, moulded into the 
form of a book, and covered with leather. That 
it was a work of much spirit was proved from the 
fact that it was full of eau de vie. Another book 
is exhibited, the leaves of which are punched 
through with round holes from cover to cover, 
for the reception of watches. 

We are told that the detection of most of these 
contnvaaces for concealing goods about the person 
has been due to the nervous trepidation of the 
delinquents themselves; an apt illustration of 
Hamlet’s words: ‘ Thus conscience docs make 
cowards of us all.’ It would seem an almost 
imposssiblo task to secrete one hundred and forty- 
seven watches in a single garment, but neverthe¬ 
less one individual succeeded in doing so. Unfor¬ 
tunately he found a dilficulty in sitting down, 
and the continued fatigue of keeping his feet 
during a long voyage so told upon Ms nerves, 
that fancying ho was detected and watched, 
be gave Imnself up to justice, literally clothed in 
his own confusion. Here we have four tin boxes 
about an inch in depth and about two feet square, 
having a capacity of four and a half gallons, 
which, filled with spirit, were found hidden below 
the clothing in a passenger’s boxes. But the latest 
contribution to the Museum is a small quantity of 
treacle-like fluid labelled ‘ Nicotine Poison.’ "rhis 
is a sample of a consignment lately received from 
Hamburg, and politely returned to the port of 
shipment, by order of the Customs Board. It is 
imagined that some entci^rising genius had it in 
his mind to convert by its aid the refuse leaves 
of the British cabbage into Havana cigars. We 
have already had experience of Hamburg sherry 
and Hamburg butter, and doubtless the Customs j 
Commissiouerg hod these commodities in view 
when they rejected the persuasive overtures of 
the narcotic in question. 

Besides the things which we have enumerated, 
there arc various articles of interest in tois 
Museum. Several curious old prints, shewing 
what the Custom-house was like in the days I 
when the London suburbs were little villages, 
separated &cm the city by some miles of meadow- 
land. It was then the practice of the Commis- 
sioners to ride or drive to their duties, and stable 
accommodation was therefore a necessary adjunct 
of the premises. Here too are shewn the dies 


used when each outport had its own particular 
seal—this was years ago, before the tel^iaplu 
and railways had so effectually lessened their 
distance from London. ‘Leverpoole’ was then 
a creek attached to the port of Chester; on 
the other hand, many towns which have now 
sunk into comparative insignificance, were then 
flourishing sea-ports of great commercial activity. 
Some curious records relative to the payment 
of officers are also well worth attention. Here 
wo learn, by marginal notes, that certain un¬ 
fortunate beings are to be deprived of their 
salaries, ‘they being Papists;’ whilst one is 
mulcted of his due because ‘his wife is now or was 
lately a Papist’ These notes were written in the 
year previous to that which saw the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, and they form a singularly 
terse comment upon the state of public feeling 
which led to that event. The world is now nearly 
two hundred years older, and has grown more 
tolerant. We cannot say that it has become 
honest; but for the reasons already given, it ie 
not likely that many additions will be made to 
the curiosities of Smuggling. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

The Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, No. 25, 
recently published, abounds with information likely 
to interest other persons as weU os formers. There 
is a good account of the implements exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Show, in which many 
clover contrivances are described, among them 
not a few shewing that Canada is by no means 
deficient in inventive ingenuity. Dr Voclcker in 
his experiments on roots explains that swedes 
when allowed to sprout a second time transfer two- 
thirds of their solid substance to their tops or 
leaves; and he calls attention to a series of experi¬ 
ments carried on in France which lead to the con¬ 
clusion that ‘roots mature more readily when 
planted closer, and often yield a heavier crop per 
acre, than when they are planted too widely apart' 
In his chemical report the doctor exposes the trick¬ 
ery used in the manufacture of oil-cake, and says 
that he has ‘considered it his duty to refer to these 
matters because he knows that mal-practices of 
cake crushers and dealers are again graduaUy ex¬ 
tending all over England.’ Then comes an article 
on the use and value of straw as food, which will 
surprise most readers; and next we find a Report 
on analysis of butter drawn up for the Board of 
Inland Revenue, in which the reporters state that 
the more butter is washed and kneaded to expel 
the curd the better will it be; and that ‘ while 
some of the finest and best prepared butters under¬ 
go little or no change, there in^in others a gradual 
disappearance of the choract^BStic principles of 
butter, and a cons^uent assimilation to the con¬ 
stitution of an ordinary animal fat This change, 
which appears to be due to an incipient fermenta¬ 
tion, ana is generally accompanied % the develop¬ 
ment of fungi, is probably caused either by the 
use of sour cream or by insufficient care in mokhig 
the butter.’ We only add the remark that the 
souring of butter is more frequently caused by 
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negligence in washing oat the milk properly than 
anything else. 

This seems the place to mention that a reward 
of three hundred marks has been offered the 
Fhannaceutical Union of Leipzig for the discovery 
of a sore and practical method for the detection of 
the adulteration of butter by other fatty substances. 
The competing descriptions are to be sent in before 
September 30 of the pr^eut year. 

Another article in the Journal, by the Rev. 
Canon Brereton, seta forth the advantages offered 
by Cavendish College, Cambridge, as bearing on 
the education of agriculturists. ‘The time and 
the cost,’ he says, ‘ of a three years' residence in 
College, after the school course is finished, have 
been considered incompatible with the obligations 
both of learning and earning, in the business of a 
farm.’ But |hc reform of schools and the estab¬ 
lishment of local examinations have ‘not only 
made the general school preparation itself much 
more effective for after-life, hut have admitted the 
possibility of adding to the school the further 
advantage of a college course, and this within the 
university, and in permanent connection, therefore, 
with the highest education of the coimtry. In 
short, many a lad' of fifteen or sixteen who has 
been taught in a good school has it quite in his 
reach to take a university degree at eighteen or 
nineteen, and then enter on his professional studies 
and duties with all the advantages of a completed 
education. To secure practically this important 
result, and to offer to such lads the best university 
instruction, with suitable protection and associates, 
and at a very moderate cost, the new Cavendish 
College is now being founded in Cambridge.’ 

In a recent Month (ante 270) w'e mentioned an 
exhaust nozzle for quieting the noise of safuty- 
ralves and escape-pipes. This nozzle has since 
been described in the Journal of the Franhlin Insti¬ 
tute (Philadelphia). It consists of a sjural coU of 
wire so compressed as to leave a slight space 
between the individual turns of the coil. This 
when properly adjusted is fitted into the end of 
the escape-pipe: me steam rushes out; but instead 
of communicating its vibrations to the air, com¬ 
municates them to the coiL ‘As, however, the 
individual turns of the coil cannot vibrate to any 
considerable extent without coming in contact 
with the adjacent ones, interference occurs to such 
an extent that the vibrations are not transmitted 
to the air.’ 

Tins useful invention (Shaw’s Spiral Exhaust 
Nozzle) has been reported on by a Committee 
of the Institute, who in concluding their very 
favourable Report, recommend the grant of a 
premium and a medal to the inventor, and remark; 
‘In view of the annoyance, fright, and danger 
arising from the roar of escaping steam, and of the 
completeness with which the nozzle destroys this 
roar, we are of the opinion that Mr Shaw has done 
a great service to the community, and particularly 
to the transportatioea interests, in overcoming an 
obnoxious and da;%erouB feature in the use of 
steam.’ Tlie nozzle, we are informed, has already 
been largely adopted in America. Shall we have 
its introduction here? People 
smo dwell iu the neighbourhood of factories and 
, thousands of travellers, are ready to give it a 
welcome. 

Steam-power for tramways instead of horse- 
! power eonunues to be a subject of experiment. 


with a view to prevent noise and escape of steam, 
so that passengers may not be deafened nor horses 
frightened. It was stated at a meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, that the best form 
of tramway is that which has the rails laid on 
continuous wooden sleepers, and that there will 
not be BO great a saving as is commonly supposed 
by using steam instead of horses, for the repairs of 
the engines will be a heavy item of ppense, and 
the engine-fitters and drivers will require high 
wages. Some inventors dispense with steam and 
make use of compressed air; and mention was 
made of ‘a pneumatic car designed by Mr Scott 
Moncrieff which had been at work on the Vale of 
Clyde tramways. It carries one hundred cubic 
feet of air at a pressure of three hundred and fifty 
pounds on the square inch; and considering that 
everything about it was of a rough and temporary 
character, the success obtained was encouraging.’ 
As regards capability, we are told that ‘on the 
level, and on gradients up to one in thirty, engines 
can do all that is necessary. But the engine has 
yet to be designed which will stop and start ^ain, 
with a heavy car behind it, on any steeper incli¬ 
nation without trouble and delay.’ 

On the other side of the Atlantic, a different 
conclusion has been arrived at, for, aa stated in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, a steam tramway 
engine lias been tried in Baltimore which, witli a 
load of a hundred passengers, can be easily stopped 
and started on a gradient of seven feet in the 
hundred, or nearly three hundred and seventy feet 
per mile. It drew the same load through snow 
and slush ten inches deep, when four horses were 
required to draw an ordinary car. This engine 
weighs sixteen thousand pounds. On suburban 
roads it travels at from twelve to eighteen miles 
an hour. Compared with a two-horse car, it 
shews, in its working expenses, a saving of five 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars in a year. The 
power of traction is, however, of less importance 
than the absence of smoke and of noise from the 
steam that is employed. Several good specimens 
of smokeless ana noiseless tramway engines have 
been shewn in this country. 

A horseshoe which is described as ‘ partaking of 
the moccasin and also of the sandal’ Las ften 
brought into use at Philadelphia for street traffic, 
with, as is said, satisfactory results. It is hollow 
on the under side, and the hollow is filled by a 
piece of tarred rope, which by deadening concus¬ 
sion, lessens the severity of the horse’s l^our and 
the wear of the paving-stones. This shoe is put 
on cold, and requires not more than six nails 
to hold it in place. Something has been heard 
loo of a shoe made of compressed sole leather 
chemically treated, which is lighter and more 
lasting than iron shoes; but «of this we have os 
yet no particulars. Lightness shonld be a recom¬ 
mendation ; for if a set of shoes weigh two pounds 
and a horse trots one step every second, he will 
lift one hundred and twenty pounds in a minute ; 
from which the sum-total of weight lifted in a 
day’s work may be calculated. When farriers and 
all people who keep horses shall have some real 
knowledge of a horse’s foot, then proper horse¬ 
shoes may be expected to come into general use. 

Mr Outerbridge df Philadelphia has succeeded 
in producing by precipitation gold-leaf so thin that 
with a single grain he can cover nearly four feet of 
surface. Nearly three million of such films would 
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Teqnind to make an inch in thicknesa. The 
films ue not, as might be supposed, patchy, but 
are perfectly whole and continuous; they ate also 
tian^rent, and senre to illustrate the green 
appearance of gold under transmitted light. 

A good example of the economy of fuel effected 
by the use of compound cylinders is to be seen 
in Cherry’s Compound Steam-pumping Engine, 
which has been recently exhibited at Birmingham 
and at Falmouth. With four pounds of coal hourly 
for each horse-power, this engine, when fixed in a 
mine, will force water from a depth of more than 
a thousand feet; and it is of course applicable 
to overground work as well as undergroimd work. 
The characteristics, as described in the Report 
of the Boyal Cornwall Polytedinic Society, are 
‘ extreme simplicity, the reduction of friction to a 
minimum, thorough efficiency of expansion;’ and 
the entire cost of the engine will be less than the 
cost of the foundations for an ordinary pumping- 
engine.—With this may be noticed Stevens’ patent 
underground Hauling Engine, which is so compact 
that it may bo placed almost anywhere in a mine, 
requires no foundation, may be spiked to a piece 
of timber or wedged to the roof, and is not affected 
by the moving of the floor, which is not unfrc- 
quent in mines. Another advantage is, tliat it 
requires but a few hours to get it into working 
order, and may be driven by steam or compressed 
air at pleasure. 

A common objection to ordinary fireplaces is 
too much of the heat wasted up the chimney, and 
various contrivances have been tried to prevent 
this waste, one of which was an iron plate instead 
of bars for the bottom of the grate. An improve¬ 
ment on this is Wavish’s patent Coal Economiser, 
which has a hollow-pierced cylinder rising from 
the middle of the plate. The air entering the 
cylinder from below the grate is thus conveyed at 
once into the centre of the fire, and the heat, 
instead of rushing up the chimney in undue quan¬ 
tity, is diffused into the room, and coal is econo¬ 
mised. The perfection of combustion is acliieved 
when, instead of feeding the cylinder with the 
vitiated air of the room, it is fed by a pipe com¬ 
municating with the external air. And further, 
we are informed that ‘ if a bag of camphor or 
other disinfectant is hung on the cylinder, the 
scent is driven into the apartment;’ and thus any 
room in a house may be perfumed, disinfected, or 
ventilated by this contrivance, when properly 
fitted. 

Among recent patents is one granted to Pro¬ 
fessor Sir William Thomson for ‘improvements 
in navigational deep-sea soundings.’ With this 
apparatus a sounding can be taken without stop¬ 
ping the progress of the vessel, which is in itself 
an important advantage. The depth is indicated 
by appearances in a glass tube, wnich shew what 
portion has been occupied by air while under 
pressure beneath the water. A Frenchman has 
invented a sounding apparatus which consists of 
an india-rubber bag filled with mercuty communi¬ 
cating with a valved metallic chamber. 'The 
pressure of the water forces the mercury into the 
chamber, and the quantity therein denotes the 
depth. 

Hitherto the electric light, though a brilliant 
and powerful substitute for sunshiue, has resisted 
the attempts made to bring it into general use. 
Clockwork has been required to keep the carbon 
. --- 


points always the same distance apart, and as 
carbon wastes by burning, there was too often 
failure on the part of the wheels. But now Mr 
Jablochkofi^ a Russian militair officer, has 
covered a way of overcoming the difficulty. His 
source of light being a magneto-electric machine, 
strong enough to produce, say, twenty minor 
lights, he connects the points where these are to 
be placed with the principal machine by means 
of wires. At each of those points he fires an 
‘ electric candle,’ composed of two strips of carbmi, 
and a central strip of a fusible and insnlating 
rabstanoe described as kaolin. The current flow¬ 
ing from the machine passes up one of the carbon 
strips of the first candle, appears as a steady light 
at top, passes down the other strip, and so on to 
each candle in succession, and returns to the 
machine from the last of the series. The candles 
bum about an hour; but as four are fitted to 
each lamp, and take light cne after the other, 
on uninterrupted illumination of four hours is 
thus provided for. 

This method has been tried with approbation in 
Paris, and in London at the West India Docks. 
Gas appeared duU and feeble by contrast, and the 
onlookers came to the conclusion that by aid of 
the electric light the loading or unloading of ships 
could be readily carried ou at night. A further 
advantage is, that the light is portable, and can be 
taken without danger into the hold of a vessel. 
Thus by subdividing a single current and leading 
each division to a ‘ candle,’ it seems that the 
question of utilising the electric light is likely to 
be solved. 

Mr C. Meldrum, F.R.S., Director of the Obser¬ 
vatory at Mauritius, devotes much time to obser¬ 
vation and discussion of san«spots, rainfall, and 
cyclones. After carefully considering and compar¬ 
ing observations made in all parts of the world, 
he finds them corroborated by those of his own 
locality, and that there is a decided and apparently 
persistent difference between the rainfall of the 
period of most sun-spots and of fewest sun-spots: 
the law being, the more spots the more rain. He 
finds further, that the increase and decrease have 
recurrent periods, that there are cycles of rainfall, 
of sun-spots, and of cyclones; and he remarks: 

‘ Although the question has been brought forward 
simply by way of hypothesis, yet it appears to me 
that, on the whole, the evidence in favour of a 
connection between sun-spots, cyclones, and rain¬ 
fall, is BO strong that any doubts or uncertainty 
that may now exist will soon be dispelled. . . Thie 
hypothesis docs not require that the years of 
fewest spots must necessarily be years of dron^t, 
and those of most spots necessarily years of 
torrential rains over the whole earth. It merely 
requires that the rainfall of the globe should lie 
subject to a variation having a period of the sams 
length as the sun-spot period Observation shews, 
however, that the years of fewest Bun-spota ate 
those in which severe drougl^s ore most to be 
feared.’ . , 

‘ It would be a hopeless task,’, continues Ijfr 
Meldrum, ‘to try to convince those who judge of 
the matter only by their sensations, that less rain 
falls over the globe in some years than in others. 
Great floods aud great droi^hts, especially floods, 
make deep impressions on the mind, particularly 
on the minds of those who may have suffered from 
them. If in a certain year a man was" ruined by 
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a succession of floods, and in another by a succes¬ 
sion of droughts, it might be hard to persuade 
him that, generally, the former was a remarkably 
dry year, and the latter a remarkably wet one. 
The opinions of people who trust to their sensa¬ 
tions in a question of this kind, are arrayed from 
side to side by every change of weather. It is 
only by taking annual averages for many places 
and many years that the truth comes out.’ 

Papers bearing on this question were read during 
the past session at the Royal Society, shewing 
that by careful observation of the perio^cal phe¬ 
nomena above mentioned, it would be possible to 
foretell and provide rgainst the calamitous seasons 
of famine which occur in India. This would 
indeed be a beneficent application of physical 
science ; but the results of observation are not yet 
sufficiently definite. General Strachey, F.R.S., read 
a paper to prove, by a negative process, that ‘ there 
has been no sufficient evidence adduced of any 
periodicity at all.’ Thus the question remains 
open to further observation and argument of which 
there will be no lack; but we may anticipate that 
a profitable direction will be given to both by the 
new Coandl appointed by the Treasury to govern 
the Meteorological Office. This CouncU comprises 
the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, and five 
Fellows of the Royal Society eminently qualified 
to deal with scientific questions and direct the 
work of the Office. 


A FIJIAN TRAGEDY. 

The following sad story is correct in its details; it 
occurred within the writer’s ken, and may serve to 
illustrate how English civilisation and laws afiect 
the Fijian mind and mode of thought. About four 
years ago Ravuso loni was the principal chief of 
Waia, one of a group of islands the most westerly- 
in Fiji, called the Yasawas. About that time the I 
parvenu Fijian government had just been formed ; 
and we planters and natives were blessed w-ith a 
travesty of English laws and institutions down in 
the Yasawas: one of our planters was marie a 
warden, a court-house was established, and a posse 
of native police sent down. It need hardly be 
said that these proceedings were a mystery to the 
natives; and even close to Levuka, the more 
enlightened of them could at first hardly be 
brought to understand the idea of any government. 
At all events, Ravuso troubled himself very little 
about the new na(a-ni-tu, as the government was 
called by the natives, but carried on in the old 
Fijian style of his fathers. Now there was a 
young man in Waia who made love to all the 
young girls ; and not content with that, ho also 
paid his attentions to the married women. The 
Fijians are a jealous lot; and by-and-by a mob 
of ang^ husbands complained of this young fellow 
to their chief Ravuso, who, with the Mvice of the 
old men in full /;nuncil, decided that this gay 
lover was to be toaturaka-ed, or turkey tramped as 
we whites call jt. This buturaka-ing is an iustita- 
tton peculiar to Fiji. ■ The unfortunate is knocked 
down-, and the natives dance and jump on him 
nnm he is insensible and nearly dead. A man 
Bddom recovers thoroughly from a good, or rather 
a bad, buturaka-ing. 

^me, doubtless, of the jealous husbands or 
their mends were among the party that butu- 


raka-ed the gay deceiver, because they earned 
out their orders so well that in three weeks after 
the young fellow died from the effects. 

In the old time^ most of us whites and natives 
would have said: ‘Serve him right,’ and the 
matter would have ended. But now there was 
law in the land; our warden was just appointed, 
and, new-broomish-like, ordered the arrest of 
Ravuso. After some trouble, he was coaxed to 
surrender, and was confined at Somo-Somo, await¬ 
ing trial. Nothing so puzzles a Fijian as the dow 
procedure of our English law; and poor Ravuso 
pined in prison. So one day ho asked his Ban 
(jailers) to be allowed a walk; they accompanied 
him; and all sat down under a large ivi tree. After 
a time the chief proposed to get some ivis, and 
climbed the tree for the purpose. When he got to 
the top, he called out to bis astonished guards that 
he was going to throw himseH down headlong. 
‘Tell your white judge,’ said he, ‘that I am a 
chief and the son of a chief; that I can’t survive 
the disgrace of being imprisoned like a felon; that 
the punishment given to the man of mine was 
just—he was a bad man; that I am a chief, and had 
a right to punish him vaka-viti ’ (after the maimer 
of Fiji). So saying, he threw himself down, broke 
his back, and died shortly afterwards. 

In a day or two the news of tho chief’s death 
re.aclied Wma, and a wail went uj from each little 
village embowered in its cocoa-ntt grove, for the 
death of their ‘ Turaga,’ os tliey call their chiefs. 
His wife, Lau Wai (to strike water as in fishing), 
and young daughter (fifteen years only) made up 
their minds th,at their chief should not go unac¬ 
companied to Hades, but have some one to cook 
and look after him there. So one night they tied 
[ a rope between two trees, twisted it round their 
necks, and so strangled thomselv-es after the old 
Fijian fashion. These people had been Christians 
ten years, but evidently believed in their old tra¬ 
ditions still. Our warden was not a bad fellow, 
and 1 believe the unfortunate result of his first 
attempt at enforcing English law among the natives 
caused him many a pang. 

And now the sad tolc of the death of this 
unfortunate Waia chief and his family is told in 
many a Fijian hamlet, in tho cool evening, as the 
sun goes down under the shade of the lofty ivis 
and cocoa-nut trees; and the women and children 
hear with a thrill of the power of tliat mysterious 
mata-iii-tu whose action hurled a Fijian chief from 
his high estate, and sent him and his devoted wife 
and daughter prematurely before the face of their 
Maker. 
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PREDOMINANT DELUSIONS, 
SEEiua is believing'! Such is .an old saw, not 
usually called iu question, and yet it is exceedingly 
fallacious. A great many phenomena seemingly 
tiaxe by the eyesight are not true at all. Ignor¬ 
ance and prejudice have led to very extraordinary 
mistakes. We speak of the sun rising and setting, 
because it appears to do so, but it neither sets 
nor rises. The earth turns in front of it like 
a roast turning before a fire. A conjurer will 
clearly shew you that he will bring any number 
of eggs out of an empty hat. lie only brings 
them out of his sleeve, where they were cunningly 
concealed. And so on with a great many other 
illusions, all seemingly fair and above board, but 
in which we are imposed on cither by our senses, 
or by some fallacy in reasoning. Less than two 
hundred years ;q;o, courts of justice 'vere hanging 
and burning thousands of old women for being 
witches—all on a sort of evidence which in the 
present day would only be haughed at. The world 
now knows better than believe such trash, but it 
took a long time to learn; and even yet this highly 
experienced and much complimented world occa¬ 
sionally falls into the most absurd crazes ; or 
perhaps wc should more correctly say, there are 
large numbers of tolerably educated but credulous 
people who with a taste for the wonderful are ever 
ready to believe in any kind of.nonscnse that 
turns up. These worthy individuals are, of course, 

^ not without excuse. Starting with the principle 
that there may he forces in nature which science 
has as yet failed to disclose, wc should be cautious 
in assorting that any particular ijhenomenon that 
seems incomprehensible is a result of mere illusion 
or imposture. Let every mysterious demonstra¬ 
tion, they say, he impartially inquired into. Quite 
correct;, The misfortune, however, is, that before 
the matters in question have been examined 
impartially by the light of science, the craze gets 
ahead, and many persons xveakly allowing them- j 
selves to be carried away by their feelings, get 
painfully compromised, and are by the more cool 
and cautious part of mankind set down as little 


better than—fools. Very hard! But the warning 
offered is useful. If people of good standing will 
believe in absurdities without proper examination, 
they must take the cousequeuccs. 

We have been led to make these remarks by a 
perusal of the lately issued work, Mesmerism, 
Sjiiritualism, d’c., Historteallij and Seientijieally con¬ 
sidered, by Dr W. B. Carpenter. In this ably 
written and eminently readable small volume, the 
author brings to hear a long experience in scientific 
inquiry into the poimlar crazes and impostures 
of the last forty years, beginning with Mesmerism 
and Table-turning, and ending with Spiritualism in 
the sevcr.al shapes it has assumed. We commend the 
hook to the serious consideration of the credulous. 
Tracing the histoiy of marvels of different kinds. 
Dr Carpenter states that the whole has been ‘a 
long succession of epidemic delusions, the fonn of 
which lias changed from time to time, whilst their 
essential nature has remained the same through¬ 
out ; and that the condition which underlies them 
all is llie subjection of the mind to a dominant idea. 
There is a constitutional tendency in many minds 
to he seized by some strange notion which takes 
entire po.ssession of them; so that all the actions 
of the individual “ thus possessed ” are results of its 
operation.’ Placed on this footing, the Predomi¬ 
nant Delusion, be it a belief iu witchcraft, mesme¬ 
rism, or spiritualism, is a kiud of monomaniacal 
frenzy. Au absurd idea has got possession of 
the individual, and no reasoning with him to the 
contrary will have .any effect in driving it out 
He will absolutely get out of temper if his fanciful 
notions are so mucli as questioned. Usually the 
monomania spreads; and the more who suffer 
themselves to be affected, the j^^ener and mon 
demonstrative does the delusion hboome. Certain 
frantic religions ferments in past and recent times 
have been due to nothing else than strange con¬ 
tagious influences, of which, after a time, when 
passion has subsided, all are pretty well nahnm ed, 
and fain to stifle out of disagreeable remembrance. 
We happen to have seen several of these prevalent 
crazes, droll in some respects, but very pitiable. ■ 
After such mental disturbances, things, happily^ 
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shake tbemselres right at last, and all goes on as 
usual. The fever has subsided. 

Often, able and estimable men snlFer themselves 
to be affected by the prevaEing craze, and lead on 
others as imitatora It is now about forty years 
since, when by invitation to a friend’s house, we 
were present at an evening sdance in which an 
eminent professor at one of our universities 
entertained the company with what he confidently 
believed to be mesmeric experiments, such as 
sending persons to sleep, or rendering them tem¬ 
porarily mute by bidding them ‘ tie their tongue.’ 
Here was a man skilled in a branch of physical 
science, but of eager temperament and with a rage 
for novelty, lending himself indiscreetly to certain 
popular delusions which had originated in the 
crazed fancy of a charlatan. Mesmeric experi¬ 
ments of this sort were for a time a favourite 
amusement They reminded us of the supersti¬ 
tion in the old legends, in which ‘ glamour! is said 
to have been cast over weak-minded individuals. 
This ancient glamour consisted in producing by 
looks and gestures a negation of self-assertion. 
The operator threw the patient into a kind of 
spell-bound or dreamy condition without any 
power of correct reasoning. It was the conque.st 
of the strong and resolute will over the weak 
and irresolute, through the eileets of a kind of 
jugglery. 

Mesmeric sleep, as it is called, is ordinarily 
produced by seemingly mystic passes of tlie 
hands, and an intense concentration of looks 
on the eyes of the person operated upon. Tii it 
there is nothing marvellous. Dr Carpenter ex¬ 
plains that it ‘corresponds jirecisely in character 
with what is known in medicine as “hysteric 
coma; " the insensibility being as profound while 
it lasts as in the coma of narcotic poisoning or 
pressure on the brain ; but coming on and jias.^- 
ing off with such suddenness as to shew that 
it is dependent upon some transient condition 
of the sensorium, which, with our present 
knowledge, we can pretty certainly a.«sign to a 
reduction in the supply of blood caused by a 
sort of spasmodic contraction of the blood-vcssclis.’ 
This explanation, on a physiological Ijasis, con¬ 
siderably reduces the mystic character of those 
mesmeric marvels in which the late Dr Elliotson 
indulged at his public seances in Conduit Street. 
It does not, however, as we imagine, detract from 
the medical value that may he attached to the 
calming of the nervous system by what is spoken 
of as mesmeric sleep. Mr Braid, a practising 
surgeon in Manchester, ingeniously fell on the 
device of produSing a profound mesmeric slumber 
by simply causing individuals to fix their gaze de¬ 
terminedly at a cork stuck at the top of their nose. 
It was not surprising that people should have been 
lulled by being subjected to this species of Hyp¬ 
notism. Ordinary sleep may in most instances be 
y Ihe lower extremities perfectly 

still, and d^erminedly fixing attention on the act 
of breathing through the nostrils. Speaking from 


experience, we offer this as a hint to the habitually 
sleepless. 

In the amusing book before us, the author shews 
how dairvoyauts have imposed on public assem¬ 
blies by tricks, which could be seen through by 
sceptied observers. Miss Martinean, as is well 
known, had a profound belief in the marvels of 
mesmerism. This lady had a servant, J., to whom 
was imputed wonderful powers of clairvoyance. 
On one occasion, while in the mesmeric sleep, she 
gave ‘ the particulars of the wreck of a vessel, of 
which her cou.sin was one of the crew ; as also of 
the previous loss of a hoy overboard j with which 
particulars, it was positively affirmed by Miss 
Martinean, and believed by many on her autho¬ 
rity, that the girl could not have been previously 
infoi'iiicd, as her aunt had only brought the account 
to the liouso when the stance was nearly termi¬ 
nated. On being asked, says Miss M., two evenings 
afterwards, when agaip in sleep, “whether she 
knew what she related by hearing her aunt telling 
the people below,” J. rcjilied: “ No; I saw the place 
and the people themselves—like a vision.” And 
Miss Marlincau believed her.’ Alter all, the girl 
was proved to he an impostor. A medical friend, 
on making a rigorous investigation, <li.scovered 
‘ unequivocally that J.’s aunt had told the whole 
story to her sister, in whose house Miss M. wa.s 
residing, about three hours before the seance; and 
that though .T. was not then in the room, the cir¬ 
cumstances were fully discussed in her presence 
before she was summoned to the mesmeric per¬ 
formance. Thus not only was .7. completely dis¬ 
credited a-s a seer, but the value of all testimony 
to such marvels was seriously lowered, when so 
intelligent a w’itness as Harriet Martinean could 
be so conqiletely led astray by her prepossc.ssioua 
.as to put forth statements as facts, which w'ere at 
once upset by the carel'ul incpiiry which she ought 
to have made before committing herself to them.’ 

A pi-ecouceived determination or proneness to 
believe in the reality of any seeming marvel 
without any other evidence than the senses, goes 
a great W'ay to explain the stories that are fondly 
cherished liy tlie dupes of spiritualism. The error 
lies in taking things for granted. At one time 
people were all agog as to the wonders of table- 
turning, and it is amusing to remember how the 
wonder was si)eedily exidodcd by the appliancc.s 
suggested by Faraday. He conclusively shewed 
that the operators, however honest, unconsciously 
exerted a muscular action, causing the table to 
turn in the direction previously conceived. The 
whole thing whs a curious piece of self-deception. 
Dupes of spiritualistic manipulators are similarly 
selt-deceived. They go to seances in the fond hope 
of seeing incomprehensible marvels by ‘ mediums ’ 
and table-riippers, and come away believing that 
all has been real, instead of being only tricks 
worthy or unworthy of a conjurer. Certainly, at 
no seance of spiritualists have the performances 
excelled the wonders effected by those adepts in 
conjuring, Maskelyno and Cooke. 

Although exploded and discredited, table-turn- 
ing Iia.s latterly come up in the new form of 
planchette, a fashionable toy alleged to be endowed 
with singularly mystic qualities. Consisting of a 
small and easily moved board, in which a pencil 
is stuck with the point downwards on paper or 
slate laid on a table, the machine is said to be 
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capable of answering questions put to the operator 
wfio presses on the board with his hands. No 
doubt, the pencil wOl write answers as required, 
but it does so only by tlie conscious or unconscious 
muscular action of the hands on the board. This 
weak device of pretending to get answers to ques¬ 
tions by the agency of an inanimate piece of wood 
and a pencil, has been resorted to by real or sham 
believers in spiritualism; and we are presented 
with the melancholy spectacle of decent-looking 
ladies and gentlemen sitting gravely round a table 
affecting to hold a conversation with beings in the 
unseen world. 

■ Just as mesmerism lost its reputation as a branch 
of psychology, so has spiritualism begun to be 
estimated at its true value. It was always veiy 
much against it, that its professors held their 
sdonces in darkened apartments, and that for the 
most part they took money for the display of their 
wonders. . The thing became a trade, and so it 
would have continued but for the prosecution 
and conviction of persons wlio stood guilty of im¬ 
posture, and of taking money under false pretences. 
To add to the discomfiture of trading spiritualists, 
their tricks have been exposed in the book, Lv^hts 
and Shadows of Spiritualism, by 1). 1). Home, who, 
however, lets it be known that he is among the 
few genuine professors of the art whose operations 
are alleged to be beyond suspicion! As shewn by 
Dr Carpenter, deception is not confined to those 
who practise for gain. He speaks of young ladies 
who take pleasure in imposing on elderly iiemons 
by tricks of an ingenious kind. ‘ I could tell,’ 
says he, ‘ the particulars, in my possession, of the 
detection of the imposture practised by one of the 
most noteworthy of these lady-mediums, in the 
distribution of flowers which site averred to be 
brought in by the “.spirits” in a dark si'aiice, 
fresh from the garden and wet with the dew of 
heaven; those flowers having really been pre¬ 
viously collected in a basin up-slair.s, and watered 
out of a decanter standing by—as was provo<l by 
tno fact, that an inquisitive sceptic having furtively 
introduced into the water of the decanter a sinail 
quantity of a nearly colourless salt (ferrocyanide 
of potassium), its presence in the dew of the 
flowers was afterwanls recognised by the appro- 
riate chemical test (a per-salt of iron), which 
rouglit out “ Prussian-blue.” ’ 

Other instances are presented of deceptions 
practised in private seances; hut for these and much 
that illustrates the whole tenor of the delusion, 
we must refer to the work itself. We restrict 
ourselves to ([noting only one, but a very pertinent 
remark: ‘ It is alliriiiecl, such exposures jmvc 
nothing against the genuineness of any new mani¬ 
festation. But I affirm that to any one accustomed 
to weigh the value of evidence, the fact that the 
testimony in favour of a whole series of antecedent 
claims has been completely upset, seriously invali¬ 
dates (os I have shewn in regard to mesmeric 
ctetrvoyaTice) the trustworthiness of the testimony 
in favour of any new claimant to “occult” powers. 
Why should I believe the testimony of any believer 
in the genuineness of D’s performances, when he 
has been obliged to admit that he has been egre- 
gionsly deceived in the cases of A, B, and C! ’ 

For this instructive and admirably written work, 
offering a lucid philosophical explanation of the 
source of Predominant Delusions, which are apt to 
be turned to a bad account by the designing, and 


are in every sense mischievous, as convejdng erro¬ 
neous notions of natural phenomena, the learned 
author deserves the hearty thanks of the com¬ 
munity. w. c. 


THE LAST OP THE HADDON& 

CHAPTER XXXV.—A TWELVEMONTH AFTER. 

A OLORioos morning^ in early August. I was 
standing in a large cheerful room, from the win¬ 
dows of which was an extensive view of beautiful 
country, hill and dale, clothed with the rich ripe 
Mlness of fruit-time, while to ear was home ‘ the 
distant cries of reapers in the com —all the live 
murmur of a summer day.’ 

I was attiring myself—or I ought .rather to hay 
being attired—for a wedding, attended right royally, 
no less than twenty handmaidens hovering about 
me, each ei^er to do something towards my adorn¬ 
ment ; and each as desirous that I should look 
my very best as I was myself, which is saying a 
great deal. Never was slave of fasliion more 
anxious to make an effective appearance than was 
I on this bright August morning. But even I 
began to be satisfied as the process of adornment 
went on, and I was gradually transformed from 
a sober brown chrysalis into a brilliant butterfly. 
A bright blue silk dress, an elegant lace cloak, 
white bonnet with blush roses, &c. &c. Every¬ 
thing, be it understood, of the very best that money 
could buy, and made in the latest mode, there not 
being a sombre colour or faded shred about me. 

‘ All new and fresh and hriglit, as befits a butter¬ 
fly !’ I ejaculated, contemplating myself with a 
glad smile. 

And tlien there was the one thing—ah, I knew it 
now; my pnyei's had been answered ! Even 
allowing fur the flush of excitement, this was not 
tho face of a twclvemonlli ago smiling gaily back 
at me from the dressing-glass. The eyes had lost 
tlieir triournfuliiess, the mouth had become used 
to smile, and the, whole face was full of life and 
colour. ‘Yes; it all matches beautifully,’ I ac¬ 
knowledged, in smiling assent to the exclamations 
of my attendants. ‘ But 1 re(iuirc care, you know,’ 
as they all pressed about me ; ‘not a rose must i 
be crushed. And it is to be lioped that I shall 
not forget that I wear a train, and spoil tbo effect 
by falling over it;’ which raised a laugh amongst 
my handmaidens, as royal wit should. Then being 
pronounced ‘ finislnid,’ I went out into the gallery, 
and descended the broad staircase (my home was 
one of the finest old mamsioiis in Kent) with my 
train about me. In the long room I was met by 
Jane Osborne, who, after examining me very (U'iti- 
cally from head to foot, was graciously pleased to 
add her testimony to tliat of the rest, and pro¬ 
nounce that I should do. I was neverthmess 
obliged to call her to order in a little aside for 
a certain trembling of the voice * and moisture in 
the eyes—a weakness not to Uiftlooked over in 
Jane Osborne. 

‘ God bless yon, Mary! By five o’clock, temem- 
ber.’ 

I just touched licr lips, since she would have it 
so, notwithstanding my pointing it out to her that 
it was not a time for sentiment; and then with 
her hand in mine and attended by my train,I 
went into the court-yard, where my carriage await^ 
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‘ It couldn’t have heen (ip-ander if it had been 
created out of a pumpkin !’ I whispered to Jane. 

She looked uneasily at me, ‘ Do not try to 
jest, Mary,’ she replied anxiously. 

‘ Why not ? if I feel equal to it, you foolish 
person! ’ 

‘Are you equal to it, Mary ?* 

‘Quite. If I had doubted it before, I knew 
when I saw myself in the glass this morning. 
Yon ought to be able to see the difference.’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, ^thcre is a difference. 
—You will find the flowers in the carri.age, Mary.’ 

1 stepped in, and was swiftly borne away, 
amidst—I had almost written a flourish of 
trumpets, so very loud and shrill were some 
of the voices shouting all sorts of good wishes 
after me. 

I flattered myself that the effect was very telling 
indeed, whcil my equipage, with its spirited horses 
and coachman and footman wearing large breast¬ 
plates of flowers, drew up before the porch of the 
pretty little ivy-covered vale church. 1 was 
received by the beadle and pew-openor with due 
respect, and found that 1 was in very good time. 
The gentlemen and some of the guests were 
already in the vestry, said the pew-opciicr; and 
in the porch were waiting two pretiy young 
bridc’s-maids, who eyed me rather curiously. 
They had just time to reiniiul me tiiat luy place 
W'as with the guests in.sido the church, and I to 
reply that I preferred wailing there, wlieii a 
carriage of much more modest pretcusluns than 
mine drew up, aud the two 1 wailed for stepped 
out. 

‘Mary, Mary!’ ejaculated Lilian, springing to¬ 
wards me with outstretched arms, forgetful, as J 
even then had the nerve to remind her, of our j 
finery. AVhat would become of me if I gave j 
way now ? ‘Mar^', Jlary ! ’ 

And no sooner had I released myself from 
Lilian than there was my dear old Airs Tipper 
giving me a good honest hug, utterly regardless 
of appearances. And as to finery I she had long 
ceased to allow that to interfere with her love, and 
was not to be daunted by any such consideration 
now. 

The little bride’s-maids, who were very care¬ 
fully guarding their laces and muslins, reserving 
themselves for the right moment, looked with 
much disfavour at an ebullition of feeling at 
the wrong point in the ceremony; and now 
reminded us that it was half-past eleven, and 
that the clergyman and the other guests had been 
waiting some time. At which, with a meaning 
look at me, Mrs Tipper put Lilian’s hand into 
mine, and w’e two passed up the aisle togetlier, 
whilst the dear little W'oinan walked after us with 
the bride’s-maids, notwithstanding their wliispercd 
protestations that it was ‘ wrong—altogether wrong 
—and the effect was quite spoiled ! ’ 

As Philip turned to meet us, I put his bride’s 
band into his ^Tvitli a smile which appeared to 
satisfy even him. Moreover, Tloberl AVentvvorlh’s 
face brightened, and Robert Wentworth’s critical 
observance had been anticipated with some little 
anxiety. 

Lilian’s imcle, the father of the bride’s-maids, 
■was to ‘give her away ;’ he looked not a little 
cpriously at the person whose appearance seemed 
to cause so much sensation; but his curiosity did 
sot affect me. 


At the words, ‘Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?’ Major Maitland gave the 
necessary response; but both bride and bride¬ 
groom turned their eyes upon me, as though the 
gift were mine. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, Philip 
and Lilian turned towards me; and for a few 
niomcnt.s we three gave no thought to the con¬ 
venances, as we clasped hands and murmured a 
few words meant only for each otheft’. Then the 
rest of tlie party gathered about the bride and 
bi'idcgrooin, and I became conscious of the presence 
of others that were known to me; Philip’s brother 
Mr Dallas, and his wife, and Mrs Trafford and 
her sister-in-law Mrs Chichester. Marian Trafford 
was gorgeously attired in what no doubt ■was the 
latest I’aris fashion ; although I think that even 
she was conscious that her splendour did not 
eclipse mine. They had not evidently expected 
to see me, there, and both, I fell, watched very 
curiously for nuy slight giving-w’ay upon my part, 
i’.ut if I could calmly 'meet Philip’s eyes, it may 
be itnngiiie.d that 1 w'as proof against the scrutiny 
of either Marian TiMiford or lier sister-in-law. And 
]\rrs Chichester’s softly spoken little aside : ‘Did 
not I think that the bride and bridegroom were an 
admirably matched couple, even to age—eighteen 
and lliirty >vas ju.st as it should be ; was it not ?’ 
was assented to with a cheerfulness wliich did not 
seem to gratify lier as a looker-on might have 
expected it to do. 

'riicre w'as only one shadow on the bride’s lovely 
face, and that came when she signed iier name ; 
aud peril,aps it was natural enough tliat Major 
Maitland shoiilil frown at the renieiiibraiice of the 
wrong done to his sister. Diit it was tlic last time 
Lilian would he so jiaiiied, and she W'as not 
allowed time to dwell upon it now. 

AVIien we stood aside J'or her aiiil Philip to pass 
out, .she caught my hand and drew me with them, 
and in tliat very unorthodox fashion we left the 
church and entered the carriage—* Mary’s carriage, 
as Lilian termed it. There not being room enough 
at the cottage, the breakfast was to take place at 
Hill Siile, and we were driven there—so far as a 
carriage could convey us—for we had to alight at 
the foot of the hill and walk the remainder of the 
distance. 

As soon as we reached the plantations, Lilian 
took my face bidween her hands and gazed at mo 
with anxious tender ej’cs. Then, with a deep- 
drawn sigh of relief and a radiant smile she mur¬ 
mured : ‘ It was true, Philip; she w happy!' 

‘ Yes ; thank Goil!’ he ejaculated. 

I made it the occasion for a little jest about my 
truth having been doubted ; and by that time 
some of tiie others had come up with us, when the 
bride naturally absorbed all the attention, and the 
rest was easy. It was the first wedding-breakfast 
at which I had been a guest, and therefore I was 
nut au fait in such matters. 1 can only say that if 
there were any little divergences from the etiquette 
proper upon such occasions, they were unobserved 
by me. I knew that the two I moat cared for 
in the world were made happy, and that all the 
rest of us were pleasant with each other, as befitted 
wedding-guests. 1 was afterwards told that the 
hride’s-maids thought that they had not been suffi¬ 
ciently considered in being only provided with one 
gentleman, and ho so grave a one as Robert Went¬ 
worth. Aud Philip’s brother and his wife were 
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said to be very stiff with us all; whilst Major 
Maitland was more anxious than it was polite to 
be to catch an early return train, reminding Ms 
daughters that t/tsy must not be the cause of his 
losing it, and so forth. But I looked through rose- 
coloured spectacles, and it seemed all flowers and 
sunshine to me. 

Dear old Mrs Tipper and I sat together; and it 
did me not a little good to feel the eloquent 
pressure of her liand, which she now and again 
slipped into mine as the breakfast went om I am, 
to this day, not quite sure how much Mrs Tipper 
knew of the truth ; but I saw that she at anyrate 
guessed something of it, when, in a tremulous 
voice, she whispered a few words about my having 
given happiness to her child. 

I tried a little jest about still having enough and 
to spare. 

‘ Yes, ray dear ; that is the best of it; you really 
are happy. Thank God, you are reaping ’- 

I humedly commenced asking questions about 
Becky, who, as 1 had so much hoped she would, 
was about to become the wife of Tom. He was 
engaged for the garden at Hill Side, and it wa.s 
arranged that he should live with his wife at the 
cottage. Mrs Tipper elected to continue her 
cottage life ; and as she had become very much 
attached to Becky, she was very glad to adopt my 
suggestion, that the married couple should live 
with her. 

It must not be supposed that T was ignorant of 
anything which had transpired during my absence. 
I had regularly corresponded with Lilian, although 
I held linn to my first resedution, not to return 
amongst them again until Philip and she were 
married, and so brought about the event at an 
earlier date than it might otliernnsc have taken 
place. I need not say that Becky proved a firm 
ally, an<l faitlifully kept my secret. Faithful 
Becky! bow diflicult it was for some time to get her 
to talk about her happine.s3 to me ! This first day 
of my reappearance, I inquired in vain for Becky; 
she was not to be found. I only caught siglit of 
lier once when I was leaving Hill Side, watching 
luo from the back staircase, her eyes and nose 
bearing eloquent witness to violent emotion; but 
when I turned to si)eak to her, she sped away as 
fast as her feet would cany her. 

As soon as might be, tlie bride slipped away 
with Mrs Tij>per and me, to the increased dis¬ 
approbation of the bride’s-maids, who prided them¬ 
selves upon being acquainted with all the pro¬ 
prieties for such occasions. But it was not to be 
expected that we could allow two comparative 
strangers to act as tire-women to our Lilian ; and 
we carried her off, regardless of the murmurs about 
its being ‘ all wrong—quite wrong ! ’ and so forth. 

Once alone togetlier, we three behaved—well, I 
will say as any other three women W'ho love each 
other and ore not above having feelings might be 
expected to behave under such circumstances. I 
contrived to satisfy Lilian, os 1 had satisfied her 
aunt, that I was no unhappy martyr, as she asked 
me question after question, eyeing me with wistful 
loving eyes. 

‘ And you will not desert ns again, Mary ? ’ 

‘No; I will not desert you again, Lilian.’ 

‘It is quite delightful to see her like this— 
quite a grand personage, with a flne carriage and 
livery servants and all the rest of it; isn’t it, auntie ? 
I may now confess, Mary, tliat I have been the 


least bit afraid that your talking about living in 
a grand old bouse with a number of attendants to 
do your bidding, was'- 

‘Was what, goosy ?’ 

‘Too much like a fairy tale ; and you know you 
used to talk like that sometimes, when you—when 
I have fancied that you were not quite happy.’ 

‘ Are you satisfied at last, dearie ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I am—yes, quite. You look really happy.’ 
I mentally offered up a thanksgiving, as she went 
on : ‘But of cour.se 1 am longing to know how it 
all came about. Recollect, you have promised to 
explain everything very exactly in your first letter. 
Recollect too that I leave dear auntie to your care; 
and of course we shall expect to find our sister 
here on our return.’ 

I promised ; and when w'c presently conducted 
the bride in her travelling-dress to the drawing¬ 
room, she was looking happy enough to satisfy 
Philip, who, I noticed, glanced anxi iusly from me 
to her as we entered. 

We all went down the winding path with them 
to the carriage waiting in the road below ; and 
sent them off with all sorts of merry speeches and 
good wishes and the orthodox accompaniment of 
old sUppers. 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

The past lends to Egypt a charm more entrancing 
than its cloudless skies and dclicioias climate. Go 
where yon will, antiquity meets you at every turn. 
Around you lie the ruins of cities avhose very 
names have b’een obliterated in the silent march of 
the ages. Before you flows the sacred river upon 
whose waves floated centuries ago the little ark of 
the outcast Hebrew infant, and the golden barge of 
the gorgeous daughter of the Ptolemie.s. Time 
was when this old Nile was the highway down 
which many successive nations rushed to conquest: 
for Hie Ethiopian, the A.s.syrian, the Persian, the 
Roman, and the Saracen have all lorded it in turn 
in this ancient realm of the Pharaohs. Now 
vexed no longer with the fleets of rival monarcha, 
the mighty river rocks with slumberous swell the 
lotus lilies on its trampiil breast; and on its lonely 
banks, which have rung so often in days gone by 
to the shrill paeans of triumph, the palms in the 
snltry noontide throw their long shadows athwart 
ruined temples and colossal statues, grand in 
execution and faultless in detail, which reveal in 
every outline the perfection to which the arts of 
aidiitocturo and sculpture were carried in this 
their earliest cradle. The soil is strewed with 
fragments of broken columns and defaced colossi 
Buried beneath the drifting sand of the Desert lie 
the glorious and yet grotesque masterpieces of the 
Egyptian chisel. Serene, grave, snajestic, inun¬ 
dated with a flood of harmonious light, the calm 
features of the once inscrutable Sphinx look down 
upon us, as many centuries ago.mey looked down 
in their grand repose upon the wondering Father of 
History. Time has pressed lightly on these Titanic 
temples and vast tomb palaces, but from their 
shadowy portals the worshippers have gone for 
ever. Desolate and state-falle%"they open now 
only to admit the enrious stremger. 

In A Thousand Miles vL the NiU, by IHss 
Edwards, we have a livelyIgossiping description 
of the Egypt of to-day with'its wasted temples and 
ruined palaces. Cairo—wh^re Mias Edwards tells 
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u£ slio anived in the end of November 1873, with 
I a party of friends in pursuit of dry weather— 
I is a picturesque city. Seen from a distance 
embowered in gardens of thu richest green, it 
looks like a forest of minarets and domes inter¬ 
mingled with palm-trees and acacia groves. The 
streets, os is always the case in eastern cities, are 
narrow and intricate ; but their gloom is enlivened 
bjr a series of gorgeous bazaars, where the little 
pigeon-holes of shops are bright with many-hued 
carpets, and gay with delicately tinted silks, and 
glittering tissues of gold and silver. Here you can 
buy precious stones of varied value, and bracelets 
and collars of intricate and complex designs, such 
as were the fashion thousands of yearn ago at the 
court of the Pharaohs; or invest, if you choose, in 
a variety of warlike weapons, inlaid with gold and 
silver, and damascened with exquisite arabesque 
patterns. ' 

The busy crowd passing and repassing the 
while, presents to the stranger a series of intensely 
interesting tableaux vivante. There, with ample 
turban and flowing beard and long robes of striped 
silk, stalks the stately Turk, followed by a scantily 
clad Fellahin. Next comes some laght of tbe 
Harem, some Fatima or Eminch, mounted on a 
carefully painted donkey led by an armed slave. 
On the street this fair enchantress is but a shroud- 
like mass of drapery, through which the curuius 
gazer can sometimes discern the outline of a 
delicately oval face and the flash of a black liquid 
eye. Behind her, in thin clinging robes of dark 
but vivid blue, with graceful form and care¬ 
lessly veiled melancholy face, a Niobe in bronze, 
glides an Abyssinian slave-girl. By her side a 
swarthy Bedouin sheik reins in an Arab steed, 
whose prancing.s and curvetings somewhat disturb 
the gravity of the tiny donkey njion wliich that 
Euglishniun is mounted ; while over all streams 
the Bunsliine of an Egyptian noon, flooding 
with light the unfamiliar draperies, the strange 
Saracenic architecture, and the varying features 
and costumes of each commingling race. 

While conducting the important operation of 
bargaining for a dababeeyah (a Nile-boat), Jliss 
Edwards and her party went to interview the 
(Ireat Pyramid. She had fancied that the Pyramids 
looked small and uninijiresaive when she first 
caught a glimpse of them from the r.iilway carriage; 
but once at the base of this gigantic tomb, she 
realised, with a sense of awe and vronder, how 
mighty it was. As she lingered, loath to leave the 
scene, the sun set in crimson glory behind the sands 
of the Libyan Desert, and the shadow flung by this 
immense moss of masonry stretched full three- 
quarters of a mile over the plain below. ‘ It was,’ 
me says, ‘ with a thrill of something like awe that 
1 remembered that this self-same shadow had gone 
on registering not only the height of the most 
stupendous gnomon ever set up by human liands, 
but the slow passage, day by day, of more than 
sixty c^turies opihe world’s history. 

Before starting up the Nile, Miss Edwards wit¬ 
nessed two of the characteristic sights of Cairo— 
a performance^ of howling dervlslies, and the de¬ 
parture of a caT&wn of pilgrims for Mecca. She 
found the conventNA the howling dervishes situ- 
in a picturesime nook beyond the walls. 
The gateway and codlrtyard beyond were shaded 
by a peat sycamore through whose branches 
the glowing sunshinq l^ke in vivid flecks and 


bars of gold. About seventy dervisheB were present; 
and with the aid of eight musicians, and to the 
chant of ‘Allah ! Allah 1’ they danced round in a 
circle until they had worked themselves up iuto 
a state of convulsive frenzy. Gradually their 
dance became a series of mad leaps, performed 
with incredible rapidity, their chant swelled into 
a hoarse scream, and at last one of the devotees 
fell withiiig and shrieking to the ground. This 
ended the first performance ; and the English ladies 
did not wait for a second. 

Having made choice of a dahftbeeyah yclept the 
P/w7(r,'Miss Edwards and her party started with 
a fail’ breeze for their voyage up the Nile. This 
once sacred historic river is, as every one knows, 
all in all to tlie Egyptian. His harvests depend 
upon its beneficent inundations, its waves form his 
liigliway to the sea, he eats of its fish, he drinks 
of its waters, and finds them still, as his ancestors 
found them of old, delicious as the nectar of the 
gods. Egypt, baked agd shrivelled by the glow¬ 
ing sun into one immense brick, annually sinks 
beneath the waters of the life-giving river, and 
emerges from the flood, fresh, radiant, shining, 
like an emerald, flower-crowned like Ceres of old, 
and holding in her full hands an ample promise 
of fruit and sheaf. A Nile voyage in favourable 
weather i.s about the pleasantest of all pleasant 
tbing.s. The Large sails of the dahabeeyalfc swell 
out to the breeze like the wide snowy wings of a 
sea-bird^ and fleet as that bird, she cleaves her 
w.ay past water-palaces and suburban gardens. 
The minarets and domes of Cairo are left behind; 
the Pyramids, towering over the groves of palm, 
stand clearly out against llie cloudless sky; and 
the distant ridges ot the Arabian hills glow with 
softened shades of lawny purple. As evening falls, 
every cliarm of the landscape is subdued into a 
more tender riqio-e ; the night-breeze balmy and 
cool sweeps up the river; darkness follows, and 
your boat is moored for the night at Bedresliayn. 

Morning on tlie Nile i.s inexpressibly fresh and 
bcautifn). At the first faint streak of dawn the 
light mist clears away^ and Aurora spreads for the 
sun a rosy chariot of clouds, into which lie steps 
at once, llusliing the stately palm-groves, and the 
gleaming river, and the picturesque water-wheels, 
and the swarthy crew, with a flood of golden 
radiance. There was, liowever, little time for 
sentimental feeling, our author’s whole attention 
being claimed by a horrible clamour which arose 
outside, caused by the arrival of a regiment of 
donkeys attended by a plialanx of men and boys. 

Mounted upon eight of these asinine martyrs. 
Miss Edwards and her party proceeded to Sak- 
karah and Memphis, riding through a country 
which would have been monotonous but for the 
subtle beauty of its colonriug. Tender tints of 
rose, and warm tones of russet gold, pale opa¬ 
lescent blues and grays and dusky purples, were 
all blended by Nature’s cunning brush, shading 
into the nearer green of the dusky palm forests, 
until they formed one inimitable whole. Sak- 
karah is a vast necropolis, whose more distin- 
gui.shed tombs arc pyramids. The soil around is 
full of fragments of broken pottery, mummy gods, 
bones, shreds of linen, and lumps of a strange 
brown substance like' dried sponge. Tread lightly, 
O Northern stranger.! around you are the mighty 
dead; that brown spongy moss was once warm 
human flesh, instinct with power and passion; 
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that skull perchance’ once held the scheming brain 
of a Pharaoh, who reared for himself one of these 
vast sepulchres, little dreaming of this all too 
ignoble resurrection. Of Memphis, the ancient city . 
of the Egyptian kings, only a few mounds remain 
embowered in vast palm-forests, through whose 
fan-Ukc foliage the brilliant sunshine f^s aslant 
upon a muddy pool, where, face downwards, lies 
the far-famed Colossus of Raineses the Great, 
which, like Cleopatra’s Needle, belongs to the 
British nation. This, with a few battered sphinxes, 
is all that is left of one of the earliest cities of the 
world. 

On their way to Min'ieh, a Moslem saint of pecu¬ 
liar sanctity, yclept holy St Cotton, swam out to 
them, and having hallowed by a touch the tiller- 
ropes and yards of the Philm, dropped into the 
water again, and swam back to the shore. It 
happened to be market-day wlien tliey aixived at 
Minieh, and having stores to buy, they proceeded 
to it, arid found almost everything exceedingly 
dieap. How it would rejoice the heart of a thrifty 
housewife here at home to be able to buy a 
hundred eggs for fourtcenpence, or a couple of 
chickeiLs for teiipence, not to speak of fine geese at 
two shillings a head! Large and very good turkeys 
may be bought for Ihree-and-.sixpencc, a lamb for 
seven shillings, and a sheep for sixteen shilling.s or 
a jiound, fruit and vegetables being proportionably 
moderate. 

In Egypt, little children have very liard lines of 
it. It makes one’s heart ache to read of the disease 
and suffering induced hy the barbarous ignorance 
of their parents. Miss Edwards says: ‘ To brush 
away the Hies that beset tlio eyes of young children 
is impious; hence ophthalmia and various kinds 
of blindness. I have seen infants lying in their 
mother’.s arms with six or eight (lio.s in each eye ; 
1 have seen the little helpless liands put down 
reprovingly if they approached the seat of annoy¬ 
ance. f have seen children of four or five years 
old with the surface of ouc or both cye.s eaten 
away, aud others with a large llosliy lump grow¬ 
ing out where the pupil had been destroyed.’ 

As a consequence of this horrible cruelty three 
children out of every live die in Egypt; and in 
certain districts every twentieth pei-sou is cither 
wholly or partially blind. 

On Christmas-day Miss Edwards entertained 
sonic friends, who W'erc in a daliabccyah behind 
them, to dinner. The guests consistu<l of a bride 
and bridegroom and a painter. The scene around 
their floating dining-room was lovely ; the placid 
river flowed tranquilly through broad green savan¬ 
nahs, and breezes redolent of perfume fanned the 
lotus lilies beneath their prow. It required all 
the conventional sentiment which attaches to a 
blazing plum-pudding to convhice them that it 
^'os really Chnstmas. 

At Siont, the capital of Middle Egypt, they 
inspected the celebrated Stabl d’An tar. It is 
a splendid tomb temple hewn out of the 
rock. The roofs of its lofty chambers are painted 
in fresh and vivid colours, and the walls are 
covered with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics. 

En route to Denderah, at a nart of the river 
where the banks were flat aud We, they saw on 
the western shore wlxat seemed to bo a large 
grizzled ape perched upon a dust-heap, aud 
learned with intense surprise that it was Sheik 
Seleem, a sort of Moslem St Simon. Stylites. 


There he sat in the gathering night, as ha had 
sat for fifty.years from darkness to dawn, and from 
dawn to darkness, amid inconceivable filth and 
squalor, not even moving to feed himselfi The 
wilors shouted to him as they passed, loudly- 
imploring his blessing; but he made no sign of 
response. Motionless as a huge frog, he squatted 
on his dust-throne, iufiated with spiritual pride or 
madness, or both. 

About ten miles below Denderah thousands of 
Fellahin were at enforced work on the embank¬ 
ment of a new canal These canals are the life 
of Egypt; by them the supply of the precious 
water is regulated and its outlay economised. 
Without canals and the ever-recurring water¬ 
wheels, the fresh green beauty of the river- 
plains would soon disappear, and famine, gaunt 
and hollow-eyed, stalk upon the scene, with 
disease and death in its train. 

At Denderah, among other interesting remains, 
they found a splendid temple in an almost perfect 
condition, with a finely e.xeeuted bas-relief of 
Cleopatra. This queen of beauty, whose slaves 
were the masters of the world, is fair enough in 
this mask of stone to recall to Miss Edwards some¬ 
thing of that loveliness which conquered Gsesar. 

‘ Mannerism apart,’ she says, ‘ the face wants for 
neither individuality nor beauty. Cover the 
month, aud you have an almost faultless profile. 
The chin and throat are also quite lovely ; while 
the whole face, suggestive of cruelty, subtlety, and 
voluptuousness, carries with it an indefinable ex¬ 
pression, not only of portraiture but of likeness.’ 

On the third day after leaving. Denderah, they 
saw in the faint light of the early morning the 
gigantic propylon.s of Karnak towering vast and 
gray against the horizon. The warm flush of the 
dawn bathed with rosy light the range of pre¬ 
cipitous hills, which are honeycombed with the 
tombs of the kings, and kissed into tender beauty 
the time-worn columns of Luxor, the ancient 
Woolwich of the Pharaoh.s. At Karnak, the ruins 
are stupendous ; the eye loses itself in a waste of 
giant propylous, columns towering to the clouds, 
colossal figures in black granite, partially buried in 
tbe sand ; and a little apart, in soUtary grandeur, an 
immense obelisk, seventy-five feet high, covered 
with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, depicting scenes 
in the life of Raineses the Great In the temple at 
Karnak, the great hall of pillars, roofless and vast,' 
presents to the eye of the curious gazer forests ol 
colonnades, aisles of pillars, huge pylons, towering 
like giants to the sky, half-hiding, half-revealing 
weird fantastic bas-reliefs of tbe gods, wEo glare, 
superb in ruin, over their desolated shrines. The 
sunlight .streaming through the open portal shines 
on avenues of sphinxes, battered colossi, vast lengths 
of splendid bas-reliefs, glowing with a depth and 
freshness of colour which Time has had no power 
to fade ; labyrinths of headless statues, prostrate 
obcli.sks, shattered images, all in such numbers 
that they produce a bewildering effect upon the 
mind. \ 

At Esnch, their next halting-place, there was 
also a very beautiful temple, dedicated to Kheph. 
Assouan aud Elephantine (the Isle of Flowers) came 
next. At Assouan, Egypt proper ceases, and Nubia 
begins. Ucre the traveller enters upon the region 
of the Cataracts, a succession of rwids extending 
almost all the way to Phihe. The Nile at this point 
)(S singularly picturesque. First narrow^ between 
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banka of dark red cliffs, it suddenly expands 
almost to the breadth of a lake, and presents a 
broad expanse bristling with rooks and covered 
with innumerable islets, round which the Wixter 
rushes in swirling eddies of foam. The navigation 
among these ifclets is difficult and dangerous ; the 
boat half buried in spraj', struggles gallantly for¬ 
ward, making a succession of rapid rushes, as if 
she were about to dive headlong over the fall; but 
it is too much for her; sho recoils, quivers, turns 
round, and seems to be driving right upon a huge 
mass of black granite, when the Sheik of the Cata¬ 
racts comes to her aid. This tutelary genius of the 
Nile dahabeeyahs lias few of the e.xternal attri¬ 
butes of a hero. He is a little fat ugly man; but 
what of that ? he knows his work, and can do it 
A moment more, and the dahabeoyah and its 
inmates will be ingulfeil in the foaming abyss; but 
before that luomeut comes, he springs up, plunges 
into the torrent, pushes off the boat by sheer force 
of muscle; and then he and liis tawny assistants 
drag her up the rapid. 

It is a lengthy operation; and while it w.os 
in progress. Miss Eilwards and her jiarty made a 
pilgrimage to Phihe. Beautiful Philm, the fabled 
tomb of Osiris, the Holy Island whose very 
soil was sacred, still preserves almost nninjiired 
the beautiful temples and gorgeous toinb-palaccs 
which were the master-pieces of the, later style of 
Egyptian art. The va-stness, the gigantic propor¬ 
tions of Thebes and Karnak, are not aimed at here; 
on the contrary, there is an inimitable grace, an 
airy lightness about cloister and colonnade, which 
are half Greek. And what Art has so nobly 
accomplished, Nature has not been .slow to assist. 
The cloudless sky, the graceful j>alius, the majestic 
carob trees, euwrii 2 > with grccnne,.ss and beauty all 


sandstone rook. Ob the facade of the , great 
temple there is a wonderful row of colossal figures, 
permits of Eameses the Great and some of his 
more immediate successors. ThisRameses is believed 
with good reason to have been the Pharaoh who 
oppressed the Israelites. Many hieroglyphic records 
of his reign have been discovered, some of which 
when deciphered run thus: ‘I, the scribe, have 
obeyed the orders of my master, and served out 
rations to the Hebrews, who qnarry’stone for the 
palaces of King Rameses, Mer Ammon.’ This 
moiiaicli, whose passion it was to build, has left 
a more ineradicable impress of his personality 
upon the scenes of his former glory, than any of 
his in-edccessors or successors have done. His face, 
preserved for us by an Aboo-Siinbel Michael 
Angelo, still frowns in lonely majesty across the 
desert sands, handsome, placicl, sternly implacable, 
precisely the man who would account the tears 
and anguish of helpless thousands as less than 
nothing when weighed against a pet project. 

Hliortly after leaving A'ooo-Sin)l)el, Miss Edwards 
had a i)leasure which she had almo.st despaired of— 
she saw a crocodile. The creature was asleep upon 
a saiidhiuik, and was to all api^earanco so exactly 
like a log of drift-wood, that our author refused 
t() believe it was a veritable croe.o<liie until, aroused 
by the ai)proach of the dahabeeyah, it cocked up 
its tail, wriggled off the Inuik, and S 2 )lashed into 
the water with ainu/ing rai>idity. 

They were now on their return journey, and the 
wind was against them, necessitating frequent and 
vexatious delays. 

At a ])lace called Aj’sorat they paid a visit to a 
native gentleman, Ratab Aglia, and before leaving 
were coiulttclcd to his harem, lie had two wives : 
the iiriucip.al wife was very heautiful, w'ith auburn 


the wealth of colouring, of sculj»ture, .'iiid of arclii- ! hair, soft browji eyes, ,md lovely complexion ; her 


lecture which the past has bequeathed to this 
spot, once so hallowed, now .so lonely. Lingering 
tenderly reminiscent on the pearly .stmiul of this 
voluptuous Egyptian Iona, one half e.\pect.s to see 
the white-robed priests of Isi.s wind again in long 
procession out of the shadow into the sunshine, 
solemn and stern, vainly questioning of the for¬ 
gotten ages—What meaneth this ? 

Leaving Phil®, ever lessening in the distance, 
the travellers glide aw.ay into Nubia, and are 
quickly conscious of a perceptible cbaiigo, first in 
the river scenery, •which becomes wilder and more 
grand, and then in the character of the inhabitants, 
who become more savage, and at the same time 
more truthful and honest. The climate becomc-s 
warmer, and with the accession of heal, turbans 
disappear, and the only headgear is that furnished 
by Nature, consisting of profuse thickly matted 
hair, plentifully anointed with castor-oil, a species 


rival was plain; and both were iiiaguiliceiitly 
dressed in black robes embroidered with silver, 
full pink Turkish trousers, and silver bracelets 
and iuikluls. They -ivore their hair cut straight 
acro.ss the brow and plaited behind into an infini¬ 
tude of small tails studded with coins. 

A jiartiiig visit to the I’yramids I'ollow’od; and 
with .‘m inspection of these colossal monuments, 
wliich remain an imperishable testimony to the 
vigour of the world’s dawn, they bade adieu to 
what was once the mighty temple-crowned empire 
of Rameses the Great. 


A QUEER CLUE. 

IN TWO cHArinns.—cnAPTEu i. 

As an ex-detective, I am often asLcd to relate my 
adventures, and at one time I was ready enough to 


of pomade which friz/.ling in a tropical sun makes ! 

xT—i 1_ 1. tt. ^ _ I imrsn s)i 3 nitll rtmav fniTifra nn/l imf. Jif. nil iitro uirnrit 


a Nubian beau or belle an exceedingly savoury 
individual. Very little clothing is woni; the 
young of both sexes are content with a .slight 
covering round tlij^. waist, and tlie matrons with 
single long loose garment of blue. The Nubian 
women arc often beautiful, with lustrous gentle 
eyes, and grand majestic figures like Junes in 
bronze. If their -wardrobes are slender, their 
jewel mkets seem 'W’ell supplied, for tliey almost 
invariably wear a inofusion of gold and silver 
ornaments. 

IJubi^ like Egypt, abounds in temples. At 
Aboo-Sunbcl there are two excavated out of the 


upon as dull prosy things, and not at all like what 
detectives ought to have to say for themselves. 
Everybody seemed to think that detectives ought 
to find things out by a sort of mimical divination; 
but I was reckoned a pretty good one, and I have 
known some of our greatest celebrities; and the 
only way any of us over found anything out was 
by inquiring of everybody who was likely to know 
a little, keeping our eyes on any probable party, 
holding our tongues, and putting all the scraps 
together. Now and then we ore befriended by a 
lucky chance; and when this happens, we get a 
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bundled times more praise than when we puzzle was also reported that old Mr Bunnyman said; ‘ I 
out the darkest and toughest case. The last affair hope, Miss Parkway, that whatever you do with 
I was ever en^ed in was of this kind. I was first your money, you will do nothing that you have 
concerned in it two years before I left the police, not well considered.’ And it was also said that 
after, by-the-hye, I had quite given up the detective Miss Parkway replied: ‘ If I wanted to be preached 
branch ; and 1 resumed it three years afterwards, to, Mr Bunnyman, I should go to your brother the 
that is three years after I had left the police ; and Ranter—perhaps because Mr Bunnyman had a 
this is how it occurrefl. I must first say, how- brother who preached, though ho wasn’t a Ranter 
ever, that I don’t at all regard this as one of the at alL However, as these two were by themselves, 
dull prosy coses I referred to ; in fact, it was the I don’t see how any one could have known what 
most exciting business I was ever engaged in. passed; and these confidential conversations in 
I had left the detective work, as I said, and books and histories are certainly things I don’t 
indeed had left London, for when I grew a little believe in. 

tired of the business, 1 was recommended to the It was known for certain, however, that she had 
authorities at Combestoad, a thriving market-town not only given notice, but had actuMly withdrawn 
in one of the home counties; and I had a very the money; and among other things it was said 
comfortable situation there, having little to do, that she had admitted to her landlady Mrs 
very good pay, and being head of the borough Ambliss, that the match with Lytherly would 
police. Of course there is a great deal of differ- break off all intimacy with her friends. She only 
ence betiyeen life in the country and life in town, had one relative who came to sec her, and that 
and from a policeman’s view it perhaps appears was a gentleman living some forty miles away, but 
greater than it does to anybody else ; and whereius he had not been to Combestead lately. Whether 
I had often wondered how anybody could be he was offended or not, neither the landlady nor 
detected in Loudon, I was equally siirjjrised to lodger could say ; but the latter feared he was, as 
think how anybody could hope to escape in the she had written and told him exactly how affairs 
country ; for, excepting when strangers came down stood and what steps .she had taken, but had 
on some carefully planned burglary, we could received no reply to her letter. Lytherly seemed, 
nearly always tell wliere to look for our men if very naturally, to be brightening up, and took 
anything went wrong ; in short, I knew everybody, our jocular congratulations—for I had my say as 
As a matter of coursci, everybody knew me. well' as the others—in a good-tempered although 

There was a middle-aged party lived in a quiet rather a conceited style. One annoyance he felt, 
row of houses in Orchard Street—which ran par- which was, tljat everybody to whom he owed 
allcl with our High Street—a Miss Parkway, who money—which was every one who would trust 
was reputed to be pretty well off, although not him—was anxious to be the first paid ; and think- 
extrcmcly rich, and reputed also to be rather ing that a little gentle pressure might help them, 
eccentric. She lived by lierself, in the sense of two or three of the trade-smen took out county 
having none of her relatives wdth her; hut there court summonses against him; and this, as he 
were other persons, although not many, in the said, was vcr 3 ' hard on Itim and very selfish, 
large house where she lodged. I had in,y attention However, there seemed a little chance that they 
drawn to her by seeing her walking repeatedly in would defeat themselves, for, harassed and worried 
company with a j’oung man of no very good char- by these doings, he was forced to ask Miss Park- 
acter, who was fully'’ twenty years h<!r junior; and way for an advance of money, being the first time 
at last I heard she was going to be married to him. he hail ever done so. He had received money 
All the town professed to be surpri-sed and shockeil from her ; but she had always offered it, and 
at this, but 1 wasn’t. Whether detectives get hard pressed it npon him when he made a show, if 
of heart in such things or not, I can’t say, but lie was not actually in earnest, of wishing to refuse 
nothing in the way of a woman of five-and-forty it. Whether she was in a bad temper at the time, 
marrying a man of five-and-twenty would ever or whether she was hurt at his making such a 
surprise me ; nor should I be surprised at the man request, Lytherly could not saj’, but she refused 
marrying the woman if she had money, as in this to make the advance, and they parted worse 
case. After all, although 1 have .said John Lytherly friends than they had been for some time. 

—^that was his name—was of no very good char- All this the young fellow let out at the Bdl 
acter, yet there was nothing serious against him. on the Saturday, as the refusal happened cm the 
He was a good-tempered, good-looking, easy sort Friday. A great part of it in my hearing, for I 
of fellow, with a lot of cleverness about liim too, generally took my pipe and glass at the Bell, and 
that always shewed itself when it wasn’t wanted ; I saw that he was well on for tipsy. He had 
and never shewed itself when it might he of ser- indeed been drinking tbero some hours, and would 
vice. He now called himself a photographer; but perhaps have stopped longer, hut that the landlord 
had been a solicitors clerk, an actor, a traveller persuaded him to go home. He was hardly able 
for a wine-merchant, a barman, and had once, to walk, and as I did not wish him to get into 
before his mother died, been bought out of the any trouble, which might mean also trouble to me. 
Lancers. However, it was now pretty well known 1 followed him to the door, detenroined 1 would 
that John was going to marry Miss Parkway, and see him to his lodgings if necessary ; bat just then 
half the young chaps in Combestead ridiculed and his landlady’s son happened to come by. The pc»r 
envied him by turns. chap, as I well remember, had been to the dentist’s 

Matters progressed so far that it was known the to have a tooth drawn; but his face was so swollen 
lady had given orders to Bunnyman and Company, that Mr Clawes would not attempt to draw it till 
our chief bankers, to call in a thousand pounds of daylight, and the poor fellow was half distracted 
her money which was out on mortgage; and it was with pain. He offered to see Lytherly home ; 
said she intended to buy one of the houses in the and as he lived in the same house and slept in 
High Street and fit it up as a photographer’s. It the same room, of course he was the fittest par^ 
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I to do BO ; and so off they went together, and in 
due course of time I went home too. 

Next day was Sunday, and a quiet day enough 
it always was in Comhestead. Younger men might 
have thought it dull, but it suited me. 1 had lived 
fifty years in London, and did not object to the 
stc^y-going ways of the little town; in fact I 
took to going to church, and all sorts of things. 
Well, the day passed by without anything particu¬ 
lar; and I was really thinking of going to bed, 
although it was only half-past nine, for I felt 
sleepy and tired, when I heard somebody run 
hurri^ly up our front garden, and then followed 
a very loud double-knock at the door. I lived, I 
should mention, at a nice house in Church Street, 
which was a turning that led from the High Street 
into Orchard Street, where, as 1 have said. Miss 
Parkway lived. I was just about to driuk a glass 
of egghot, which is a thing I am very partial to 
when 1 have a cold, and this was winter-time; 
but I put the tumbler down to listen, for when 
such a nurried step and knock came, it was nearly 
always for me ; and sure enough, in another half¬ 
minute the door was opened, and I heard a voice 
ask if the superintendent was in; then without 
any tapping or waiting, my door was thrown open, 
and I saw a young woman, whom I knew as ser¬ 
vant to Mrs Ambliss. The moment I saw her, 1 
knew somethiiq' serious was the matter; long ex¬ 
perience enabled me to decide when aiylhing 
really serious was coming. 

‘ Now, Jane,’ I said, ‘ what is it ? 

‘ Oh, Mr Robinson! ’ she exclaimed (I forget 
whether 1 have mentioned before that my name is 
Robinson, but such is the fact), ‘ come round at once 
to missus’s, for we have found poor Miss I’arkvvay 
stone-dead and murdered in her room.’ 

And with that, as is a matter of course w'ith 
such people, off she went into strong hysterics. 1 
couldn’t stop with her ; so 1 openeil my door, and 
I equally, as a matter of course, there I found the 
landlady and her servant listening. ‘Go in and 
take care of that girl,’ I said; ‘and one of you bring 
her round to Orchard Street as soon as she can 
walk.’ I didn’t stop to blow them up, and they 
were too glad to escape, to say a word; so off 1 
went, and found a little cluster of people already 
gathered round the gate of the house I wanted. 

‘ Here is the superintendent! ’ I heard them say 
as they made way for me. I hurried through, but 
had no occasion to knock at the door, for they 
were on the watch for me. Mr and Mrs Ambliss 
were •in the passage, and a neighbour from next 
door ; all looked as pale and flurried as people do 
under the circumstances. 

‘ This is a most terrible affair, sir,’ says poor old 
Ambliss, who was a feeble superannuated bank 
clerk. ‘ We have sent for yon, sir, and the doctor, 
as being the best we could do. But perhaps you 
would like to go into her room at once /’ 

1 said 1 sho^d, as a matter of course; and they 
led me to her recffl. There was a light there, ami 
they brought ihore up, so that everything was 
plainly visible. The people had not liked, or had 
been afraid to disturb anything, so the room was 
in the same state as when they had entered it It 
Mp^cd they had not been surprised at Miss 
Pmkway not coming down in the morning, for 
this was not uncommon with her; but when the 
onerhoon and evening passed away and she did 
not appear, and no answer was returned to their 


rapping at her door, they grew alarmed, and at lost 
forced an entrance, when they found the furniture 
in confusion, as though a struggle had taken place, 
and poor Miss Parkway in her night-dress lying 
on her face quite dead. They had lifted her on 
to the bed, and from the marks on her throat had 
judged she died by strangulation. Aa I could do 
no good to her, 1 noticed as closely as 1 was able 
the appearance of the room, and especially looked 
for any fragments of cloth torn from an assailant’s 
clothes, which often remain after a struggle; or 
a dropped weapon, or any unusual marks. But I 
could see nothing. There was no difficulty in 
deciding how the assassin had entered the apart¬ 
ment, and how he had left it, for the room was on 
the gi'uund-iloor, and the lower sash of one of the 
windows was thrown np, although the blind was 
drawn fully down. The furniture was knocked 
over and upset; the waslistand, which was a lai^ 
and soinewnat pecnliar one, of a clumsy and old- 
fashioned description, had been overthrown, and 
had fallen into the firfiplace, where it lay resting 
on the bars in a very enrious manner; while the 
jug had fallen into the grate, deluging the fire¬ 
place with water, but, extraordinary to relate, 
without being broken ; not broken to pieces at 
anyrate, allhoLigli badly cracked. A great deal of 
noise had probably been made, and cries for help 
probably uttered; but Ambliss and his wife were 
both deaf, and they and the servant all slept at 
the tO]> of the big house in the front; while poor 
Miss I’arkway slept at the bottom at the back, 
and ill a room whicli was built out from the house 
itself. 

1 had time to hear and notice all this before 
the doctor came ; and his attendance was of course 
a mere matter of form. No one could help or 
harm tlie ]>oor woman now; so, with the informa¬ 
tion 1 had gained, I went to the house of the 
nearest magistrate, a very active gentleman and a 
Solicitor. 1 ought to have mentioned that the 
drawers in whicli Miss Parkway kept her money 
and jewellery were forced open and everv valu¬ 
able abstracted ; the only trace of them being a 
few links of a slight chain of a verj unusual 
pattern, which, svith a curious stone, the lady 
generally wore round her neck. This chain liad 
evidently been broken by the violence used, and 
parts of it scattered about; the stone was gone. 

Information was of course sent to Miss Park¬ 
way’s relative who came sometimes to visit her. 
And the result of all the inquiries made was 
to make things look so very suspicious against 
young Lytherly, and so much stress was laid upon 
his quarrel with Miss I’arkway cn her refusal to 
lend him money—which seemed known to every¬ 
body—that 1 was obliged to apprehend him. I 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings ; so 1 went myself 
with a lly, although his lodgings were not half a 
mile from the town-liall, so as to spare him from 
walking in custody through the streets. I fonnd 
him at home, looking very miserable, and when 
he saw me he said: ‘ I have been expecting you 
all the morning, Mr Robinson; 1 am very glad 
you have come.’ 

‘ Well, 1 ’m sorry,’ I answereA ‘ But you may 
as well remember that the least said is soonest 
mended, Mr Lytherly.’ 

‘ Thanks for your caution, oM friend,’ he says 
with a very sickly smile ; ‘ but I ahan’t hurt my- 
seU, and I feel sure no one else can do eo. Why 
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I said I was glad you had come, was becaiwe from 
Snnday night, when tlie murder was found out, 
until now, middle day on Tuesday, everybody has 
shunned me and avoided me as if 1 had the 
pfague. I know why, and now it will bo over.’ 

I didn’t put handcuffs on him or anything of 
that; and when we got into the street he saw the 
fly, round which there had already gathered at 
least a score of boys and girls, who had, I supTOse, 
seen me go in. He looked round,and said : ‘This 
was very thoughtful of you, Mr Eobinson ; I shall 
not forget it.’ We drove off, and spoke no more 
until we arrived at the town-ball. Here the 
magistrates were sitting; and here I found a 
tall, dark, grave-looking gentleman talking very 
earnestly to Mr Wingrave, our chief solicitor. I 
soon found this was Mr Parkway, the cousin of 
the murdered lady. He was giving instructions to 
the lawyer to spare no expense; to offer a reward 
if he thpught it necessary ; to have detectives 
down from London, and goodness knows what. 
Mr Wingrave introduced ine, and was kind enough 
to say that there was no necessity for detectives to 
be brought, as they had so eminent a functionary 
as myself in the town. 

It was supposed that this would bo merely 
a preliminary examination, but it turned out 
differently. A few of Lytherly’s companions— 
although, as it transpired afterwards, they fully 
believed liim guilty—were yet determined he 
should Lave a chance, and so subscribed a guinea 
for olil Jemmy Crottoii, llie most disreputable 
old fellow in the town, but a very clever lawyer 
for all that; and .Teiniuy soon came bustling in. 
He had a lew minutes’ conversation with Lythcrly, 
and then asked that the hearing might be put off 
for an hour. TJiis was of course grunted ; and by 
the end of that time he had overwhelming evi¬ 
dence to prove an alibi; for the landlady's son 
hadn’t slept a wink for his touthaclic, and he was 
with Lytherly until dinner-time on Sunday ; and 
then the accused went for a M'ulk with a couple 
of friends, and did not return until after dark, 
having spent two or three horn's at a public-house 
some miles off, as the landlord, who happened to 
be in the town, it being market-day, helped to 
prove; the rest of the time he was in the BeU, 
iis was usual, poor fellow. 

There was no getting over this. There was not 
a shadow of pretence for remanding him, and so 
—much to Mr Parkway’s evident annoyance— 
hytherly was discharged. Ho became more popu¬ 
lar than ever among his associates—altliougli the 
respectable people of the town looked down upon 
him—and they had a supper in his lionour that 
night, at which old Jemmy Crotton presided. In 
default of Lytherly, no clue could be found. Not a 
shilling of Miss Parkway’s money was ever dis¬ 
covered in her apartments ; so her murderer had 
got clear away with his booty. Many wiseacres 
said we should hear of Lytherly quietly disappear¬ 
ing after things liad settled down. 

Some little excitement was created by Lytherly 
attempting to get into the sole funeral carriage 
that attended the hearse ; but Mr Parkway would 
not permit such a thing, and was himself the only 
follower. It was very clear that the stranger, in 
common with many others, was not half satisfied 
-with the explanation w'hich had secured Lytherly’s 
escape; and os I was on the ground at the funeral, 

I saw, as did everybody else who was there, the 


frown he turned on the young man, who^ in mte 
of his rebuff, had gone on foot to the churchyatn. 

Mr Parkway left that evening, having placed hia 
business in the hands of Mr 'Wingrave; for as there 
was no will, he was the heir-at-law. Now this was 
a very curious affair about the will, because Miss 
Parkway had told her landlady not many days 
before, that she hoi made her will, and in fact 
had shewn her the document as it lay, neatly tied 
up, in her desk. However, it was gone now ; (md 
she had either destroyed it, or the person who had 
killed her had taken that as well os the money; 
and even if the latter was the case, it was hard^ 
likely to turn up again. So, as I have said, Mr 
Parkway went home. The solicitor realised the 
poor lady’s property; and all our efforts were in 
vain to discover the slightest clue to the guilty 
party. As for Lytherly, he soon found it wan of 
no use to think of remaining in Combestead, for 
guilty or not, no one of any respectability oared to 
associate with him ; and, as he owned to me, the 
worst part of it all was that old Crotton the 
lawyer, whenever they met at any tavern, would 
laugh and wink and clap him on the shoulder, 
and call upon every one present to remember how 
poor old Jemmy Crotton got his young friend off 
so cleverly, how they ‘ flummoxed’ the magistrates 
and jockeyed the peelers, when it was any odds 
against his young friend. 

So he went; and a good many declared he had 
gone off to enjoy his ill-gotten gains ; but I never 
thought so; and one of our men going to Chatham 
to identify a prisoner, saw Lytherly in the uni¬ 
form of the Royal Engineers, and in fact had a 
glass of ale with him. The young fellow said it 
was his only resource; dig lie could not, and to 
beg where he was known would be in vain. He 
sent In’s respects to me ; and that was the last we 
heard for a long time of the Combestead murder. j 

A CURIOUS PICTURE-BOOK 

Wk have before us one of the most singular 
picture-books that can well be imagined; singular 
because unexpected in its character. It is a book 
containing the trade-marks of several thousand 
merchants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers ; each 
device printed, in the proper size, from a block or 
cast of the original; and the whole collection likely 
to be very formidable in dimensions by-and-by. 
The system has sprung out of the passing of a 
particular Act of Parliament t'^vo years ago; and 
we shall best facilitate a comprehension * 0 ! its 
nature and purport by glancing at that which 
preceded it. 

A trade-mai'k and an armorial bearing have 
much the same meaning, however different in 
splendour and dignity. Each is a token to dis¬ 
tinguish certain persons from others. In the 
middle ages distinguished families and famous 
old commercial companies had their marks; so 
had monasteries, abbeys, and* ^aonvents; so had 
municipal towns and chartered 'guilds; so had 
merchants and shipowners. By degrees the naaxk 
became embodied as a trade-mark in some in¬ 
stances, as an heraldic shield or crest or coat- 
armour in others. Some noble families at the 
present day c%n shew coats of arms induding (in 
the device) tsade-marks once belonging to the 
founder of the ifamily when a trader. 

As a feature^ in legitimate commerce, it is fair | 
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and right for a man to affix to his wares some 
mark or symbol to distinguish them from the 
wares of other traders. The mark may have a 
significant or symbolical meaning, or it may be 
wholly fanciful; no matter which, provided it 
be his and his only. The range to choose from 
is so wide as to be practically limitless; for the 
mark may be a name, initial, signature, word, 
letter, device, emblem, figure, sign, seal, stamp, or 
diagram ; and it may be impressed upon or other¬ 
wise attached to a cask, bottle, vessel, canister, 
case, cover, envelope, wrapper, bar, plate, ingot, 
sheet, bale, packet, band, reel, cork, stopper, label, 
or ticket. He must indeed be a diflicnlt man to 
please wlio cannot select out of all these. A quad¬ 
ruped, bird, or fish; a sun, moon, stai’, or comet; 
a triangle, diamond, square, oval, or hexagon ; a 
crescent, a cj^tle, a ship ; a portrait, medallion, or 
profile; a view of a warehouse or of a plantation 
—anything will do, if it suffices to imply ‘ This is 
mine: you must not imitate or forge it.’ 

No one can glance through the daily papers, in 
the columns relating to actions at law, without 
seeing evidence how jealously the privileges of 
trade-marks ore watched by the owners ; nor is 
it difficult to see why this jealousy is cxliibited. 
If A possess somotbing which has a money-value 
to him, B would like to possess it also if honestly 
obtainable, or something sufficiently like it lo be 
equally advantageous. Unfortunately men do not 
always wait to consider how far honesty slionld 
actuate them. There is a vast amount of shabby 
peculation on the part of men who avail them¬ 
selves, directly or indirectly, of other men’s trade¬ 
marks, in order to obtain a share of custom wliich 
does not fairly belong to them. A belief or hojio 
is entertained that if the public do not know 
exactly which is the real Simon Pur<', a sham 
Simon may perchance come in for some of the 
pickings. 

Suppose, for instance, there is a Ufacassar oil 
which has brought a fortune to a particular firm ; 
another concocter of toilet ‘ retiuisitcs ’ jnay bo 
tempted to adopt the same title, in the hope that 
the originator may fail to shew that the Straits of 
Macassar have really iinything to do with the 
matter. If a compounder of pills and ointments 
(.say Mr Jones) is driving a flourishing trade at a 

y articular shop, and if another person (also naiiu'd 
ones) opens a shop close by, and sells similarly 
curative pills and ointments, he may hope to trade 
partly on the good-luck of the other, and may defy 
any one to prove that the surname has been falsely 
assumed. If a trader be making a good thing out 
of baking pow’der, and another man wraps up 
another (perhi^s an inferior) kind of baking 
powder in packets printed almost exactly in the 
same style and wording, he trusts to an unwary 

S ublic being deceived in the matter. No small 
ifficulty has been felt at time.s, by judges and 
jurors, in determining svhether a particular desig¬ 
nation or inscription really deserves the rank of a 
trade-mark, and ought to be protected as such. If 
a man’s name be combined with the name of the 
article sold, this would in most cases be a good 
trade-mark; such as Day and Martin’s blacking, 
Delarue’s playing-cards, Elkington’s electro-plate, 
Biipmel’s perfumed valentines, Reid’s stout, Bean- 
foy^B vinegar, Fortnum and Mason’s hampers, 
Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles, and the like. But 
if iliere _ happen to be two men of the same 


name in the same trade, then there may possibly 
be materials for wrangling, should the men be 
disposed to wrangle. It is for this reason that 
Dent’s watches, l^ppin’s cutlery, Clarke’s cods. 
Smith’s gin, &c. would not be alone sufficient as 
trade-mark designations ; because there are two 
persons or two firms entitled to use it, something 
additional would be needed. 

The imitation of a label is one of,the most preva¬ 
lent modes of displaying the shabby dishonesty of 
those who disregard the rights conferred by a trade¬ 
mark ; but brands and painted marks are imitated 
u ith ciiual boldness, if not so frequently. Soda- 
water bottles which have in the making been 
stamped with the name of a particular linn have, 
in like manner, got into the hands of persons who 
fill them with soda-water of an obscure and unre- 
nowned quality. AVine-casks and cigar-boxes, 
branded with wcU-known names, have similarly 
been utilised by the sellers of inferior commodities. 
As to two Ilow(iua’s njixtures, it was shewn that 
there was no such person as Ilowqna concerned in 
the matter. Is it true th.at Birmingham manu¬ 
facturers often receive orders from merchants to 
make certain goods, and to stamp on them certain 
trade-marks belonging lo third parties ; and that 
the manufacturers do this as a Jiiatter of course, 

‘ all in the way of hu.siuess '(’ Is it true tlmt, in 
obedience to orders from wholesale houses in the 
Manchester goods-trade, inaniilaclurers will some¬ 
times put two hiuidred yards of sewing-thread on 
a reel, and paste on it a label denoting three 
hundred yards? If so, ‘ pity’Us ’tis true.’ The 
latter of those two ifs does not relate to a trade¬ 
mark piracy, Init it is equally indicative of a 
shameful di.srogard of the principles of meum and 
Umtn. 

Foreigners have had in past years much reason 
to complain of JCnglish imitations of labels, in- 
8cri]>tioiis, fignaturcs, and trade-marks. Among 
metal goods tliere was one American Company 
iamed for the really good edge-tools manufactured 
ijy them ; they wi-re imitated at Birmingham, so 
far ns regixrds a similar mark stamped on cacli 
article, or a similar lal)cl attached ; of course tiro 
tools, whether good, middling, or bad, were not 
wliat they professed to be ; they were worth less in 
the market, but were nevertheless sent forth as if 
made by the original Company—-a bit of sharp 
practice very little creditable to the parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Most amply have foreigners taken their revenge; 
indeed it is not improbable that they first began 
this game ; seeing that they had more to gain from 
a great manufacturing nation than we had to gain 
from them in this way. Sheffield has been de¬ 
spoiled by (hem in a notable degree. Knives, files, 
fish-hooks, needles, &c. made very cheaply of 
inferior steel, receive in the German worKsnops 
(more perhaps than in those of France or Belrium) 
brands, marks, wrappers, and labels so closely 
resembling those of eminent Sheffield firms, as to 
deceive all but the most wary. In some instances, 
the foreigners have given the go-by to us with an 
almost superb audacity; imitating the very notifi¬ 
cation on English wrappers that to imitate that 
particular trade-mark is felony! Print what they 
inav, stamp what they may, English mantt&MJturers 
of higfi-class goods find that they cannot ward off 
this kind of cheatery—cheatery, not of money 
direct, but of the good reputation which possesses 
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money’s worth. However, international trad^ 
mark laws are doing something to lessen this 
unfairness—of English towards foreigners as well 
as of foreigners towards English. Some further 
illustratiobs of tliese matters will he found in the 
volume of this Journal for 1859. 

Now for our picture-book. 

An Act of Parliament passed two years ago 
ordained that from and after a spccined date all 
new trade-marks must consist of the printed or 
impre3.sed or woven name of a particular firm or 
in<lividual; or a copy of the written signature of 
the party concerned ; or distinctive devices, designs, 
marks, headings, labels, or tickets. The scope is 
sufficiently wide to give an ample choice ; but it 
must not extend to representations of the Queen, 
the royal family, or foreign sovereigns; nor to 
royal or national arms, crests, or mottoes; nor to 
the arms of cities, boroughs, countries, or families; 
nor to representations of prize or exhibition medals; 
nor to the use of the words ‘ trade-mark,’ ‘ patent,'’ 
‘warranted,’ or ‘guarantee?!.’ No such restrictions, 
however, are placed upon any trade-marks that 
■were in use before the passing of the recent Act. 
'riic Lord Chancellor and the Commissioners of 
Patents divide between them the carrying into 
eflect of the new statute. A new office has been 
established for the registry of trade-marks, with 
a registrar at its hea<l. The Ijord Cliancellor lias 
framed rules and regulations, with a tariff of fees 
approved hy the Treasury. The registry, when 
once granted for a tratlu-mark, holds good for 
fourteen years, and is renewable for equal periods 
of fourteen years on the payment of additional fees. 
There is so mucli to pay on application for registry; 
then so much for .any and every e.atcn.sion to other 
cliisses of goods; then so much if tliere bo two or 
more marks fur the same article ; then so much on 
actual registration; then so much for every ch.ango 
of name or of address; and then so much for a 
certificate. The outlay amounts to a good many 
pounds altogether, but not approaching the cost of 
a patent. The registrar has a certain time allowed 
to him between the application and the registra¬ 
tion to make the necessary scrutiny, &:c. Every 
application for registry, accompanied by a dr.awing 
or engraving, must give an accurate description of 
the trade-mark, specifying any words, &c. to which 
the applicant attaches special value—of course 
within the limits permitted by the rules. 

As one rngistr.ation of any tr.adc-mark is valid 
only for one class of goods, a careful classification 
becomes necessary; and this has proved to he one 
of the most remarkable features in the system. 
Some one’s brains, or the brains of more than one, 
must have been a good deal exercised in dividing 
the whole range of human industry into fifty 
classes, and in (^signing the contents of each class. 
For instance, the lii-st three classes comprise chemi¬ 
cal Buhsfcinces and preparations used in m.anufac- 
tures, agriculture, and medicine; the fourtli resins, 
oils, and gums. Then follow three great classes to 
include metals, machines, and engines ; four more 
for instruments and tools of various kinds; and 
two for cutlery and edge-tools. Without specifying 
each individually, it will suffice to say that two 
classes are occupied with works in the precious 
metals and jewellery; two with glass and china ; 
two with building and engineering materials and 
appliances; two with arms, ammunition, and 
explosives; one lor naval equipments and appli¬ 


ances ; and one for land vehicles of all kinds. The 
textile branches of industry make a large demand 
for classification, in regard to raw materials, yams, 
thread, and piece-goods: three for cotton, three 
for flax and hemp, one for jute, three for silk, 
three for wool and worsted, and one for carpet¬ 
ing and rugs. Saddlery and harness require one 
class to themselves, so does made-up clothing, so 
do india-rubber and gutta-percha goods. Paper, 
printing, and bookbinding; furniture and uphol¬ 
stery ; food and ingredients for food; fermented and 
<listilled liquors; aerated and mineralised beve¬ 
rages ; tobacco, snnflf, and cigars; agricultural and 
horticultural seetls; candles, matches, lamp-fuel, 
and Laundry substances; perfumery and toilet 
requisites; games and toys of all kinds—claim 
eacli its own class. Lastly comes class fifty, a 
refuge for the dcstilute, comprising everything 
‘ miscelLanoons,’ everything for ■which room cannot 
well be found in any of the other classes. The 
registrar has sometimes a little difficulty in decid¬ 
ing to which class a particular trade-mark properly 
belongs. 

As one of the consequences of the new Act of 
Parliament, a Trmle-murk Journal has been estab¬ 
lished hy the Commissioners; and this is our 
picture-book. It appears once, twice, or thrice a 
week, according to the recpiireinents of the subject, 
and (at the time wo are now writing) has reached 
.about its seventieth number, and contains some¬ 
thing like four tliousaud pictures or representa¬ 
tions of trade-marks. To what extent the collec¬ 
tion will increase hy-and-hy, no one can form even 
a guess. The illustrations relate to the trade-m.arks 
applied for under the new Act; and the Journal 
mso gives the name and calling of each applicant, 
a description of the goods, ami a statement of the 
length of time daring which the mark h.as been 
used. The Journal thus affords all persons inter¬ 
ested in trade-marks authoritative information as 
to the nature of the marks used in the respective 
trades. A wood-cut block or an electrotype must 
he forwarded to the office, representing the parti¬ 
cular trade-mark applied for, if it is to appear iu 
the Journal; and each quarto page is made up hy 
printing from several such blocks or casts. Even if 
the mark consists only of names and words, still 
a block or plate must be sent representing it. 

The Master, Warden, Searchers, and Assistants 
of the Cutlers’ Company at Sheffield possess, in 
virtue of ancient charters, very special privileges, 
which the new registrar of trade-marks is not 
allowed to contravene. lie works in harmony 
with the Company ; and every trade-mark recog¬ 
nised hy the latter m.ay claim of right admission 
into the register. Tc facilitate the granting of 
trade-marks for cotton goods, an olfice has been 
established at Manchester for the o^Aibition of all 
marks, dcvice.s, headings, labels, tickets, letters, 
&c. u.sed iu the cotton trade, and locally designated 
‘ cotton-marks;’ and a committee of experienced 
Manchester men decide which am(pig these symbols 
or hieroglyphics deserve to he regarded os t^e- 
marks for registration. 

Who can count the varieties of fanciful devices 
that make their appearance in our picture-book ? 
Analogy between the device and the goods is some¬ 
times attended to; hut more frequently it is thrown 
overboard altogether. Do we require portraits of 
individuals, celebrated or otherwise! Here is a 
sarsaparilla man, here one renowned for ood-liyer 
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oil, and anon a hero of Bewing-machines; Sir 
Wmter Baleigh is brought into requisition by a 
tobacco manufacturer; while a cigaivinaker, taking 
advantage of the recent excitement connected with 
a famous picture, adopts a wood-cut copy of Gains¬ 
borough’s ‘Duchess of Devonshire.' Or are we 
likely to be smitten with views and landscapes ? 
We can choose between the Egyptian pyramids 
lighted tip with an orient sun ; a view of Keswick 
(near which most of our black-lead for pencils is 
obtained); a view of a paper manufactory. In 
some sense apposite are a baby in a cradle, for 
needle-making; a broken willow-pattern plate, for 
a newly warranted cement; the Colossus of Rhodes 
[roadsj for railway signals ; Cupid sharpening his 
arrows, for emery-grinding wheels; a smart man 
measuring round a smart forehead, for hat-making; 
the sun eclipsing nearly everything,, for the eclipse 
sauce; a dog’s head, for fibrine dog-cake; four 
nigger plantation minstrels, for cigars; and ‘ No 
place like home’ as a trade-mark motto for fenders 
and fire-irons. 

To account for others, the fancy must make wide 
excursions indeed. A maker of edge-tools adopts 
stars and crowns, a monkey eating an apple, an 
elephant’s head,, oxen and lions with initials on 
their flanks, a negro’s head, a ca-ssowary, a boot, a 
sledge ; and the head of an Aztec accompanied by 
the inscription: ‘ Look for this stamp on each 
tool, if you want a genuine article made from 
electro-boragic cast-steel.’ A locomotive docs not 
seem specially suitable as a trade-mark for silk 
goods; nor a rearing and roaring white lion for 
Portland cement; nor a feudal castle for good 
hosiery ; nor a crowing cock for artificial manure; 
nor a helmsman at the wheel for aerated waters; 
nor a tearing ranting buffalo for floor-cloth. I 


POPPET’S PRANKS. 

Poppet, the subject of the following sketch, was 
a little brown monkey, who was for several years 
a member of our family. She had no hair on her 
face or the palms of her hands—I say harxln, as 
they were beautifully formed, with long filbert 
nails, very pretty although black, except the 
thumb, which certainly was not aristocratic, being 
as broad as long. Her feet were like her hands, 
but longer, and she could use them with equal 
facility. Her eyes were really beautiful, of a clear 
golden brown; the nose certainly rather flattened; 
and the mouth large, but displaying a set of 
beautiful little pearly teeth that many a belle 
might have envied. Altogether Poppet was a very 
pretty little thing; and when arrayed in a little 
tartan dress with white tucker, her hair brushed 
neatly, and an amiable expression on her face, 
looked very winsome and coaxing; but that ex¬ 
pression could vanish with the swiftness of light¬ 
ning, and one t^e* reverse of prepossessing take 
its place. 

How we lived for the first three months after 
her arrival, when she roamed the hou.se at her own 
sweet will, has been a source of wonder ever since; 
rextainly it was in much discomfort; when work- 
ingj sitting with our scissors and thread in our 
pockets, for if they wore plared on the table, in an 
instant they were carried to the top of the window 


comice, Poppet’s favourite retreat. Sometimes, if 
coaxed by an apple, she would drop them; at other 
times no blandishments would prevail, and she 
would sit drawing her sharp little teeth over the 
thread, cutting through every row. If she captured 
a paper of pins or needles, she delighted to climb 
to the top of a tall plum-tree, where, free from 
molestation and deaf to entreaties, she amused her¬ 
self by dropping them one by one.' One day my 
mother entered the bath-room just in time to see 
Poppet dart out of the window to a large tree, which 
unfortunately grew close by, with a quart bottle 
of magnesia in her hand, which she proceeded to 
shower down, much amused at the miniature snow¬ 
storm, and not leaving a grain in the bottle. The 
meals at that time were most uncomfortable. 
When there were eggs for breakfast, we had to 
pocket or hide those not in immediate use, or 
Poppet would snatch them up and be out .of reach 
in a moment. As a general rule, when food is 
fairly in the mouth, it may be considered safe; 
but I have often seen Poppet perch on some 
one’s shoulder, open the mouth by a sudden jerk 
of one h.and on the nose, and another on the 
chin; then the little brown hand would dive in, 
and the contents be transferred to her pouches; 
all being done with such extreme ra]iidity that 
strangers used to think it little short of magic. 

It was always a terrible business to get Poppet to 
bed, h.aving to coax her down by placing an apple 
or piece of cake on the table, and then try to seize 
her when she appi-oached the decoy; but her move¬ 
ments were so rapid that this had often to be 
repeated several times. At last patience failed, and 
it was resolved she should be put to bed at six 
o’clock, when she had her last meal, being quite sure 
of her then, as she always had a ‘gooilie,’ which 
she was allowed to take herself from a bottle of 
mixed fruit-<lrop.s, kc]>t i'or her especial delectation. 
Poppet evidently regarded the production of this 
bottle as the event of the day, but never learnt by 
experience that the bottle nock was too narrow to 
draw back her hand when quite full, and that it 
could only be done if one or two goodies were 
seized. Each night she woitld sit with her little 
brown fiice puckered up into an expression of in¬ 
tense anxiety as she clutched as large a handful 
as possible. After trying inelfectually, she would 
draw out two with a sudden dash, and endeavour 
to get her hand in again bcibro the stopper was 
put on ; and her movements were so quick that 
she often .succeeded! 

Everything she stole was transferred to her 
pouches. Anything soft, as mashed potato or rice 
pudding, she would eagerly cram there, until her 
cheeks were quite dislemle<l, when she had a 
most comiejil appearance, her face being far 
broader than long. When anything small was 
lost, the first places examined were PoppePs 
j^ouches. I remember once w'hen she had been 
found in my father’s dressing-room, they con¬ 
tained a most wonderful collection, consisting 
of two pair of gold studs, half-a-dozen buttons, a 
clock-hand much twisted, several large needles 
and pins, a piece of toffy, and a small piece of 
carrot. Verily, as we used to think, those same 
pouches must have been lined with leather. 
Poppet had a great objection to a cuckoo clock 
we had, and her first performance was to open the 
little door at the side, thrust in her arm, chrag out 
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the poor cackoo and bite off its head; and it was indignation; and when loose, tiy to get at her 
a frequent exploit (having broken the glass by with great fierceness. 

dragging the dock several times off the mantel- On one occasion Poppet chased Miss Q. np-stairs 
piece on to the floor) to twist up the hands like into her room, and then perched herself on a Inge 
cork-screws, giving the poor clock the most de- wardrobe close to the door, evidently waiting for 
mented expression. Of course it didn’t go weU. her to come out. Hearing my screams of langfater 
Who could expect it, after such repeated shocks to —for Poppet’s anger and the lady’s fright were most 
its constitution ! comical—she opened the door an indi or two and 

Poppet’s Wroom was in a little cupboard under was beginning: ‘ Has that little wretch gone ? I 
a washstand; the hot-water pipe passed through it wonder you can keep such an abominable little 

and made a kind of curve. On this a cushion was brute in'-when she caught sight of Poppet’s 

placed; and her ladyship being clothed in a garment wicked grinning little face, just going to launch ner- 
soft and warm, was popped in, shut up with ex- self at the open door, which was closed with a hasty 
treme rapidity, and came out in the morning, as slam; nor would she venture out until after repeated 
nurse used to say, ‘as warm as a little toast.’ When assurances that Poppet was safe in her cage, for we 
we first got her, everybody said we should not had at last really been obliged to get her one, and 
keep her over the first winter; but we took such a very strong one too. When she was first put 
good care of her that she lived over several winters, into it every bar was shaken with all her force ; 
Someofthefamily, I may observe, did secretly wish and not until by frequent trials did she become 
she were, not so tenacious of life, or the winters convinced that they were beyond her strength, 
more severe. Words would fail to mention the One of my sisters constituted herself PoppePs 
mischief she wrought; the* vases and crockery she dressmaker. She wore brown holland dresses, bound 
smashed ; the treasured articles (still retaining with scarlet in summer, and plaid or dark-warm 
marks of her teeth) she spoiled during her life ot cloth iu winter. One day, however, Maggie’s 
three years with us. She seemed to have the enthusiasm always to have Poppet well dressed 
power of elongating her limbs or throwing out an received a sudden cbeck. She had just completed a 
extra one in the most mysterious way. If, for new tartan, when turning away for a moment, she 
instance, you left her chained to the lender and perceived a strong smell of burning; and found 
returned in about a minute, you were certain Poppet had ungratefully consigned the pretty new 
to find Poppet playing with something from the dress to the flames. Another time, when we were 
far end of the room, removing to a dilferent part of the country, Poppet 

She was so immensely strong she frequently was so upset by the noise and confusion, that in 
dragged a heavy iron fonder across the room and sheer wantonness she laid a pair of boots in the 
into the passage ; and so cunning, that no knot, blazing grate; fortunately they were rescued before 
however complicated, could hold her long. Those tliey were much injured. 

cunning little fingers could have unravelled the We shall never forget the consternation that 
Gordian knot itself If she found she was watched, prevailed when the well-known cry, ‘Poppet’s 
she dropped her hands so as to cover what she was loose ! ’ echoed through the house. Eveiy one flew 
doing, and assumed a vacant expression. She, how- to their bedroom to close the window, as, the 
ever, never could repress a scream of triumph as house being covered with ivy and surrounded by 
she broke loose. Then she would dash round, trees, the monkey could make exit by any that 
knocking over vases and inkpots, and tipping over happened to be open. 

glasses generally full of something that would Prequently she did mischievous things in the 
stain; doing as much mischief in five minutes most ingenious way. One day, finding a hair 
a.s the most terrible cliilil could iu a day. Then frisette on the stairs, my mother took it to her 
ensued a chase, greatly enjo 3 ’ed on one side, though room; her sudden entrance startled Poppet, who 
noli on the other; Poppet springing from picture to bolted out of the window into a cherry-tree, 
picture, making the cords creak with the smldcn knocking over and breaking a large mirror, also 
jerk, her chain rapping on the glass of bookcases leaving three bottles that were on the^ mantel- 
and mirrors as she flew along their tops; at last piece pouring their several contents of oil, glyce- 
taking refuge on the cornice; leaving every one rine, and Eaude Cologne on to the carpet. Although 
panting and exhausted from the chase and fright. Poppet screamed loudly when angry or excited, 
She was a great source of terror to nervous visitors, she bore pain wonderfully, and never cried out. 
nor was this always unfounded, as on one occasion, Once wlion she was being chased for stealing some 
when a lady was leaving the house congratulating cough-drops, one of her lingers was put out of joint 
herself that the visit was safely over, Poppet sud- in the scrimmage. I rolled her up in a shawl and 
denly made her appearance, and nearly dragged the took her to the doctor. Ho must have put her to 
bonnet from her head. Another time, when my considerable pain in putting it in ; but except by 
mother entered the drawing-room she found a frowning very ominously, the creature made no 
friend lifting the cloth, and looking under the table, sign. As soon, however, as 1 got outside the door. 
She explained her peculiar action by saying she she turned round and nearly made her teeth meet 
was afraid that dreadful monkey might be there, in my thumb, evidently tliinkiag,: ‘There! That’s 
1 once had a friend Miss G., staying at the house to pay you out for the pain you'have made mo 
who took a great dislike to Poppet, and was always suiter.’ And once when, with her on my knee, I was 
making disparaging remarks anent her little lady- using a pair of very sharp scissors, she insert^ her 
ship. She was always very quick in perceiving finger between the blades, which nearly divided it; 
who liked her and who didn’t; so this disapproval however, she never cried out, but actually bit at 
she returned with interest. She would creep along the wound till it bled terribly. She once startled 
the floor dragging the fender until she could get us by making her appearance in the drawing-room 
hold of Miss Q.’s foot, when she would scold at with face, bauds, and feet dyed a brilliant purple, 
her in the angriest manner, her eyes glowing with We found she had upset a bottle of violet ink iu 
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tine of the bedrooms, and had then paddled abont 
on the white quilt and toilet-cover. The ink being 
'permanent,’ caused the occupant of that room to 
regard the little brown offender with righteous 
indignation for some time. 

Poppet was extremely conceited, and fond' of 
‘shewing off’ The children of the village school 
used regularly to stop before the house to see 
the monkey, when she would dance up and down 
the boughs of the trees overhanging the lane, 
making an occasional wicked dash at the nearest 
little one, when the circle would break with 
a scamper and scream. She was very Jealous of 
any child that came to the house> and otice when a 
baby was the object of general admiration, man¬ 
aged to pinch its cheek. All the animals seemed 
to like her ; the cat was her special friend; but 
when Pussy had four kittens. Poppet would turn 
the poor mother out of her bed, and nurse the 
babies herself; and very nicely she did it, sitting up 
holding them properly, giving a funny little giggle 
w'hen the little lurry things tickled her. I am 
sorry to say she was not always so gentle, as she 
was met dragging a kitten doivn-stairs by the lip of 
its tail, thumping it? little head on every step. The 
old mother came regularly to say good-morning to 
Poppet, making that caressing tone in which a cat 
speaks to its kittens. Poppet us-aally returned tlie 
attention hy dragging open Pussy’s mouth to see 
what she had had for breakfast. When she had 
finished her own moniing meal, she would sit in 
the saucer and rock it up and down; or jdacing 
the .saucer on her head, look like a little heathen 
Chinee. 

At last Poppet got to be too expensive a luxury. 
In one week she broke an unusual number of 
valuable things. She began tlic campaign hy 
dragging the breakfast-room clock and two large 
old china bowls off the chimney-piece ; of course 
the china was smashed to atoms, and the clock 
so injured, that ever since its voice has been 
most painfully cracked. The nc.xt exploit was 
to send a large globe spinning down from a 
high bookcase, thereby breaking the stand to frag¬ 
ments. Then in a dance along the hall, she 
sprang on to one tip of a pair of imnicnse horns, 
bringing them down, and causing them to snap 
on each side of the mounting. 

Every one’s patience was now exhausted, anil 
‘Poppet must be got rid of!’ was the universal 
cry. A visit was paid to a celebrated menagerie 
then in the to^vn; but the inonkeys’ fpiaiu is 
were found so cold and dirty, and their little 
faces looked so sad and anxious compared to 
Poppet’s contented w'ell-fed look, that we decided 
it was impossible to send her there. It was useless 
to offer her to our friends ; her fame had blown 
far and wide, and how we could keep ‘such a 
tiresome mischievous creature’ was the wonder 
of all who knew us. At last it was decided 
it would be more merciful to poison her than to 
give her ■where >h3 would be ill-used or ill-fed. 
It was a cruel Ksolve, but what were we to do i 
The eiTor had consisted in our ever trying to 
doiriesticate such an untamable creature. Poppet 
must die, and in as simple a way as possible. 
Prussic acid being said to lie instantaneous, was to 
be the agent of destruction; and as I wa.s sup- 
p<^d to have the most nerve in the family, not¬ 
withstanding lay objections it ivas unanimously 
resplved 1 -should adminisler it. The poison re- 
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mained under lock and key for some time; at last, 
worked up by several dreadful breakages, I gave it 
in some grapes, and retired from the room feeling 
like a murderer, leaving poor Poppet extended 
insensible on the rug. In abont him on hour I 
returned, expecting to find her quite dead; but 
no; there she was, sitting on the fender, scratching 
her legs, and looking only a little languid. The 
revulsion of feeling was so great, and her in'valid 
airs so comical and coaxing, that we fell rather 
ashamed of having attempted the life of so 
winning a creature. I may observe, however, that 
that feeling died away as she recovered and the 
old amount of mischief went on; and all looked 
very blue when some one read ‘ that inonkeys 
frequently lived to be a hundred years old;’ there 
seemed nothing for it but that Poppet should go 
as a family heirloom to the only son. Then it 
began to bn whispered I might try another dose, 
but I steailily refused; till at the end of one hot 
summer .'ifiernooii which 1 had spent in my room, 
1 went down-stairs, to find my mother looking 
very white, and hear her say : ‘ If I had known 
you were in the house I wouldn’t Lave done it;’ 
and to find that poor Popjiet had been very effec¬ 
tually ‘ done for’ at last; that for the first time in 
her little tricksy roguish life she was really quiet. 
She was buried in the garden, and a headstone 
with a suitable iiiscri])tion erected to her memory. 

Now that the anguish for the loss of old friends 
(ill glass and china) has been blunted hy time, 
as we sit round the (ire ' between the lights,’ the 
recital of Popjiel’s ])raiiks is listened to with rapt 
.'illeiition by the children ; and 1 often think, •with 
Frank Pucklaud, tliat many a more valuable 
friend may be Jess misled and les» sinccrcly 
mourned than a jiet monkey. 


MY BABY. 

They made a little crown in heavea 
When she w.as horn— 

Only the breath of angels on it ; 

A'eithir flower nor leaf upon it; 

Never a single thorn. 

islowly it grew in form and beanly 
As the days passed on— 

Tiiieed her eyes with love-light’s dawning ; 
Ituhy lips to love-wonls forming ; 

Lisping future song. 

Brighter still the crown was budding 
As the year grew old ; 

And my simple heart hcgiiiliog, 

Angels slicwed it to me smiling ; 
iSo the days grew cold. 

‘ Look ! 0 mother ! look upon it! ’ 

(Bahy lay asleep); 

‘In the heavens' sunny bowers 
Twine we everlasting flowers; 

Think upon it in the hours 
Winn you will weep ! ’ 

‘ Look ! 0 mother! fair we’ve made it 
For an angel’s head I’ 

There was something strange and wild 
Struck my heart—the angels smiled : 

I turned to look ujion my child— 

And she was dead. 

P. Boohat. 


I’rinted and rnblishcd by W. & B. CilAUCKan, 47 Pater- 
nustur Kow, Lusmos, and 330 High Street, EuutlHlBOH. 
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* indoors, the .Sundays were the haitpiest days of 

CIIAIILES KING.SLEV AT HOMK the week to the children, though to their father 
All who had the pleasure of knowing the Rev. the harde-st. When his d.ay’s work was done, there 
(lhatles Kingsley, author of Hypatiu, ll-’estvurd wxs always the Sunday walk, in which each hird 
Uo, and Alto)i, Locke, will acknowledge that how- and plant and brook was pointed out to the 
ever great he was as a parish clergyman, poet, children, as preaching sermons to Eyes, such 
novelist, naturalist, sportsman, he was greater still as were not even dreamt of by people of the No- 
at home. And how was this greatness shewn I lly eyes species. Indoors the Sunday picture-books 
his .self-deny'ing elforts to give joy to his wife and were brought out, and each child chose its subject 
children, and chivalrously to take away from them for the lather hr draw, cither some Bible story, or 
whatever was painiul. No man ever excelled him hird or beast or flower. In all ways he fostered in 
in the quality of being ‘thoroughly domesticated.’ his children a love of animals. They were taught 
In actual life we fear this is a rare attainment, for to handle withont disgust toads, frogs, beetles, as 
it is nothing less than the llower that indicates jier- works from the hand of a living GorL His guests 
fectly developed manhood or womanhood. This were surprised one morning at breakfast when 
flower beautified dnd sweetened Canon Kingsley’s his little girl ran Ujs to the open w'indow of the 
life. He icns a hero tfj those who had greater oppor- dining-room holding a long repulsive-looking worm 
tunities of knowing him than liavc most valets, in her hand; ‘ 0 diiddy, look at this delightful 
Whatever unheroic cynics may say of the disen- worm! ’ 

chanting power of intimacy, there was an exception Kingsloy^ had a horror of corporal punishment 
in his case. How much such an example should not merely because it tends to produce anti^onism 
teach us all! Not one in ten thousand can hope between parent and child, but because he con- 
to become the many-sided man Kingsley was, hut sidered more than half the. lying of children to be 
none of us need des[)air of making that little the result of fear of j)uuishmcnt. * Do not train, a 
corner of the world called ‘home’ brighter and child,’he said, ‘as men train a horse, by letting 
happier, as he made Eversley Rectory. Wc can all anger and punishment be the first announcement 
make our homes sweet if, when compauy-clothcs of his having sinned. If you do, you induce two 
are doifed, we clothe the most ordinary ami com- had habits : first, the boy regards hU parent with 
monplace duties of home-life with good temper a kind of blind dread, as a being who may 'be 
and cheerfulness. oftended by actions which to him are innocent, and 

Because the Rectory-house was on low ground, whose wrath he expects to fall upon him at any 
the rector of Eversley, who considered violation of moment in his most pure and unselfish happiness, 
the divine laws of health a sort of acted bias- Next, and worst still, the boy learns not to fear 
phemy, built his children an outdoor iiursciy on sin, but the punishment of it, and thus he learns 
the ‘ Mount,’ where they kept books, toys, and lea- to lie.’ He was careful too not to confuse his 
things, spending long happy days on the highest children by a multiplicity of small rules. ‘ It is 
and loveliest point of auoorlaud in the glebe; difficult enough to keep the Teh ^ommandments,’ 
and there ho would join them when his parish ho would s;iy, ‘without making an eleventh in 
work was done, bringing them some fresh treasure every direction.’ He had no ‘moods' with his 
picked up in his walk, a choice wild-ilower or fem family, for he cultivated, by strict self-discipline in 
_or rare laeetlo, sometimes a lizard or a field-mouse; the midst of worries and pressing business, a diseu- 
ever waking up their sense of wonder, calling out gaged temper, that always enabled him to enter 
their powers of observation, and teaching them into other people’s interests, and especially into 
lessons out of God’s great green book, without their children’s playfulness. * I wonder,* he would say, 
knowing they were learning. Out-of-doors and ‘ if there is so much laughing in any other home.ia 
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England as in ours.’ He became a light-hearted turc, or ‘grace.’ Sympathising with a husband’s 
boy in the presence of his children, or when exerting anxiety, he once wrote to a friend: ‘ I believe one 
hiniselJ' to cheer up his aged mother who lived never understands the blessed mystery of marriage 
with him. When nursery griefs and broken toys till one has nursed a sick wife, nor understands 
were taken to his study, he was never too busy to either what treasures women are.’ He believed in 
mend the toy and dry the tears. He held with Jean the eternity of marriage. ‘So well and really 
Paul Biohter, that children have their ‘ days and married on earth ’ did he think himself, that in one 
hours of rain,’ which parents should not take much of his letters he writes: ‘ If I do not love my wife 
notice of, either for anxiety or sermons, but should body and soul as well there ss I do here, then 
lightly pass over, except when they arc symptoms there is neither resurrection of my body nor of my 
of coming illness. And his knowledge of physi- soul, but of some other, and I shall not be L’ And 
ology enabled him to detect such symptoms. He again in another letter: ‘ If immortality is to 
recognised the fact, that weariness at lessons and include in my case identity of person, I shall feel 
sudden fits of obstinacy are not liastily to be to her for ever what I feel now. That feeling may 
treated as moral delinquencies, springing as they be developed in ways which I do not expect; it 
so often do from physical causes, which are best in<ay have provided for it forms of expression very 
counteracted'by cessation from work and change different from any which are among the holiest 
of scene. sacraments of life. . . . Will not one of the proper- 

How blessed is the son who can speak of his ties of the spiritual body be, that it will be able to 
father as Charles Kingsley’s eldest son does, express that which the natural body only tries to 
‘ “ Perfect love caateth out fear,” was the motto,’ express ? ’ 

he says, * on wliich my father based his theory of Kingsley and his fufure wife met for the first 
bringing up children. From this and from the time when he was only twenty years of age in 
interest he took in their pursuits, their pleasures, Oxfordshire, where he was spending his college 
trials, and even tlie petty details of tlieir everyday vacation. ‘ That was my real wedding-day,’ he 
life, there sprang uj) a friendship between father used always to say. The Cambridge undeigraduate 
and children, that increased in intensity and depth was at the time going through the crisis in a young 
with years. To speak for myself, he was the best man’s life that may be called without iiTcverence 
friend—the only true friend I ever had. At once ‘ moral measles.’ He was then full of religious 
he was the most fatherly and the most unfatherly doubts ; and his face, with its unsatisfied hungering 
of fathers—^fatherly in that he was our intimate look, bore witness to the state of his mind. He 
friend and our sell-constituted adviser ; uiilatherly told her his doubts, and she told him her faith; 
in that our feeling for him Lacked that fear and and the positive, being stronger than the negative, 
restnoint that make boys call their father “the so prevailed that he was no longer fivithle.ss but 
governor.” Ours was the only lioiisehold I ever believing. Hitherto his peculiar character had not 
saw in which there was no favouritism. It seemed been umlenstood, and his heart had been half 
as if in each of our different characters he took an asleep. It woke up now, and never slept again, 
equal pride, while he fully recognised their different For the first time he could s].^ak with perfect 
traits of good or evil; for instead of having one freedom, and be met with answering sympathy, 
code of social, moral, and physical laws laid down And gradually, as the new friendship deepened 
for one and all of us, each child became a separate into intimacy, every doubt, every thought, every 
study for him ; and its little “ diseases au moral,” failing, every sin was laid bare., Counsel was 
ns he called them, were treated differently accord- asked and given ; and as new hopes dawned, the 
ing to each different temperament.. .. Perhaps the look of hard defiance gave way to a wonderful 
brightest picture of the past that I look hack to humility and tenderness, which were his choroc- 
now is the drawing-room at Eversley in the even- teristics, with those who understood him, to his 
ings, when we were all at home and by ourselves, dying day. ‘ My memory often runs back,’ writes 
Tliere he sat, witli one hand in mother’s, forgetting an early friend of his, ‘ to the days when I used 
his own hard work in leading our fun and frolic, to meet dear Kingsley in bis little curate rooms j 
with a kindly smile on his lips, and a loving light when he told me of his attachment to one whom 
in that bright gray eye, that made us feel that, in he feared he should never be able to marry.’ But 
the broadest sense of the word, he was our father*’ things txirning out brighter than he expected, the 
Of this son, when he was an undergraduate at same friend records how, calling at his cottage one 
Cambridge, his father (then Professor of History) morning, ‘ I foaud him almost beside himself, 
writes : ‘ Ah! what a blessing to he able to help stamping his things into a portmanteau. “What is 
him at last by teaching him something one’s-selt.’ the matter, dear KingsleyV’—“I am engaged. I 
And to a learned ‘F.G.S.’ ho says very seriously: am going to see her now —to-day.”’ 

‘My eldest son is just going off to try his manhood His chivalrous idea of wedlock was only natural, 
in Colorado, United States. You will understand, for he always attriWted to Mrs Kingsley’s sym- 
therefore, that it is .somewhat important to mo just pathy and influence his success, saying that never 
now whether the world be ruled by a just and Wt for her would he have become a writer, 
wise God or It is also important to me Writing to a friend on the subject of marriage, 

with regard to my own boy’s future, whether what he says that it is his duty to hold the highest 
is said to have happened to-morrow (Good Friday) and moat spiritual views, ‘ for God baa shewed me 
he true or false.’ In this way Kingsley educated these things in an eventful and blissful marriage 
his heart and became truly wise. For no matter history, and woe to me if I preach them not.’ 
how extensive may be our stock of information, we Writing to his wife from the sea-aide, where 
cannot be called wise unless heart become to head he hod gone in search of health, he says: 
a helpmate. ‘This place is perfect; butitaeems a dream and 

And how well ha used hia matrimony—a state imperfect without you. Kiss the darling dneka of 
that should be to all the means of highest col- cMdien for me. How 1 long after them and their 
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prattle. 1 delight in all the little ones in the 
street, for their sake, and continually I start and 
fancy I hear their voices outside. You do not 
know how I love them; nor did I hanlly till I 
came here. Absence quickens love into conscious* 
ness.’—‘Blessed be God for the rest, though I 
never before felt the loneUness of being without 
the beloved being whose every look, and word, 
and motion are the key-notes of my life. People 
talk of love ending at the altar. . • . Fools ! I lay 
at the window all morning, thinking of nothing 
but home ; how I long for it! ’—‘ Tell Hose and 
Maurice that I have got two pair of bucks' horns— 
one for each of them, huge old fellows, almost as 
big as baby.’ 

Writing from France to ‘ my dear little man,’ as 
he calls his youngest son (for whom he wrote the 
Water Babiea), he says: ‘ There is a little Egyptian 
vulture here in the inn ; ask mother to shew you 
his picturp in the beginning of the Bird book.’ 
When smarting from severe attacks on his histori¬ 
cal teaching at Cambridge, could write to his 
wife: ‘ I have been very unhappy about your 
unhappiness about mo, and cannot bear to think of 
your having a pang on my account.’ From America 
lie writes: ‘ My digestion is perfect, and I am 
in high spirits. But I am home-sick at times, and 
would give a finger to bo one hour with you and 
G. and M.’ 

From such things, which, though they may 
appear little, are really the great things of life, or 
at least its heart's ease, Canon Kingsley got power 
to do and to suffer. 

Coming out from service in Westmiiifsler Abbey, 
he caught a cold; but he made light of it, for lie 
could think of nothing but the joy of returning 
with his wife to Eversley for Christmas and the 
quiet winter’s work. No sooner had they returned 
home than Mrs Kingsley became seriously ill. 
On being told that her life wms in the greatest 
danger, Kingsley said: ‘ My own death-warrant 
was signed with those woi-ds.’ His ministration.^ 
in his wife’s sick-room shewed the intensity of his 
faith, as he strengthened the weak, encouraged the 
fearful speaking of an eternal reunion, of the inde¬ 
structibility of that married love, which if genuine 
on earth, could only, he though^ be severed for a 
brief moment 

At this time Kingsley was himself ill, and on the 
28th December he had to take to his bed, for 
symptoms of pneumonia came on rapidly. The 
weather was bitter, and ho had been warned that 
his recovery depended on the same temperature 
being kept up in his bedroom and on his never 
leaving it; but one day he indiscreetly leaped 
out of bed, came into his wife’s room for a tew 
moments, and taking her hand in his, he said: 

‘ This 18 heaven ; don’t speak ; ’ but after a short 
silence, a severe fit of coughing came on, ho could 
say nothing more, and they never met again. For 
a few days the sick husband and wife wrote to 
each other in pencil, but it then became ‘too 
painful, too tantalising,’ and the letters ceased. 
A few days after this, the preacher, poet, novelist, 
naturalist died, January 23, 1875, and was uni¬ 
versally lamented, for England hod lost one of her 
most estimable men—^not great, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for Kingsley could lay no 
claim to be a profound thinker. His philanthropy 
confused his perceptions, os when in his writings 
he denounced large towns and mill-owners, and 


proposed to restore the popnlation to the Imd. 
Such ‘ socialism ’ as this would throw us back' intO' 
ignorance and poverty, instead of solving the diflS- 
cult raodorn problem of rich and poor. Kingsley 
was ^at only as regards the feelings. ThttC ha 
may be said to have made his mark. 

How many of Charles Kingsley’s works iriU 
last ? Some (with whom he himself would prob-' 
ably have agreed) think that Hypatia and a few 
songs, such as the Sands of Dee and Thtree 
Fishers, are his only contributions to English 
literature likely to endure. It may be that be had 
too many irons in the fire for any of them to 
become white-hot. We prefer to think of him os 
a minister of the Gospel, who not only preached 
piety but shewed it at home, by being a dutifhl 
son, a wise father, and a husband whose love 
during thirty-six years ‘never stooped from its 
lofty level to a hasty word, an impatient gesture, 
or a selfish act, in sickness or in health, in sun¬ 
shine or in storm, by day or by night.’ 

‘He was a true and perfect knight,’ is our 
verdict, on rising from the perusal of his bio- 
gnapliy. It is surely a great encouragement to 
think that all who cultivate their hearts may, 
without his gcniu.s, hope to imitate the home- 
virtues of one who, however great in other respects, 
was, in our opinion, greater at home. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAriEB XXXVI.—WAGES. 

After the bride and bridegroom were gone, 
occurred the first slip in my behaviour. The rest 
of the company had returned to the house, and I 
suppose I must have stood in tlie road—gazing in 
the direction the carriage had taken, the sound of 
the distant bells floating faintly towards me in the 
suinincr air—so long os to be unconscious of the 
lapse of time, when gently and lightly a hand was 
laid upon mine, and it was drawn under Bobert 
Wentworth’s arm. 

* You are wanted up there, Mary,’ he said cheer¬ 
fully. ‘ Mrs Tipper does not, I think, find herself 
quite equal to Mrs Dallas and Mrs Trafford; to 
say nothing of two discontented hride’s-maids, and 
a father who came here under protest, and was 
only allowed to perform half the duty ho came to 
pesfonn. You took that out of his hands, you 
know; the giving away was virtually yours.’ Going 
on to talk amusingly of the incongruous materials 
which went to make up the wedding-party, and 
so giving me time to recover my self-commanA 
It was very soon put to the test. There was, to 
begin with, some pretty banter from Mrs Chichester 
to parry, when we reached the green terrace, 
where the guests were sitting, to enjoy the air and 
lovely view, and from which I %D(ldenly remem¬ 
bered they could see the part of the road where 1 
had been standing. 

‘ We began to fear you must bo ill. Miss Haddon, 
seeing you stand so long motionlem in the road. 
It was quite a relief to see you move at last when 
Mr Wentworth |oined you—^it really was! ’ 

Probably Robert Wentworth considered that this 
kind of thing was what I requited, for he left ine 
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to it, o&d devoted liiinself to the not yeiy easy 
task of trying to reconcile the two pretty bride’s- 
maids; gravely listening to their assurances that 
the whole affair had been shockingly mismanaged 
from first to last! I soon had enough to do to 
reply to the patter of questions with which I was 
assailed from Marian and Mrs Chichester. 

Where in the world had I been hiding myself 
all these months 1 Had 1 really come into a large 
fortune, and turned Mr Dallas off, as people said; 
or was it the other thing? As I <lid not know 
what ‘ the other thing’ was, I could not answer for 
that; but acknowledged to having been fortunate; 
smiling to myself as I wondered what they would 
think of my idea of good fortune. Of course they 
would know what my real position was in time ; 
but for the present I was miscliievous enough to 
let them imagine any improbable thing they 
pleased. But there was one thing which they 
must not be allowed to have any doubt about, and 
that was my regard for Philip and Lilian, and 
hearty concurrence in the marriage. 

‘I am so glad—so very glad; because we can 
now speak very decidedly upon the point. People 
arc BO terribly unkind and censorious; arc they 
not, Miss Haddon ? ’ 

‘ Home are, Mrs Chichester; yet I think, on the 
whole, censorious people do a great deal less mis¬ 
chief than they arc supposed to do. My experi¬ 
ence is happily small in such matters; but I 
believe that censorious pooide arc generally well 
known to be so, and tlicreforc they arc not capable 
of doing much harm.’ 

‘ Then it was not true, Miss Haddon; I am so 
very pleased to be able to say so! ’ 

‘ Wliat was not true, Mrs Chichester ?’ 

‘ Oh, I would rather not repeat, really.’ 

‘ Well, I only know Caroline says she’s heard it 
said over and over again that you ran away in 
despair, because you found that Mr Dallas and 
Lilian were untrue to you,’ said Marian, leas 
scrupulous about repeating than the other. 

‘ That is really too ridiculous ! ’ I ejaculated.— 

‘ But you will be able to tell your friend or friends 
that you did not see a love-lorn damsel to-day, 
Mrs Chichester ; ’ gazing at her with steady calm 
eyes. 

‘You certainly don’t look a bit love-IorB,’ 
candidly said Marian. 

‘O no,’ chimed in Mrs Clucliester. ‘If you 
will pardon the jest, I might say yon looked a 
great deal more as though you hsul found a lover, 
Hian lost one I ’ with a meaning glance in Robert 
Wentwortli’s direction. 

‘Will you excuse my asking if you had that 
dress direct from Paris, Miss Haddon ? ’ inquired 
Marian. 

‘Paris! Noz'il came from Madame Michaux,’ 

I replied, happily recollecting that Jane had men¬ 
tioned that name. 

‘ Oh, tliat is the same thing; isn’t it ? She 
cha^s enormously; but one is quite sure of 
having just the right thing from her. I suppose 
yqu have all your dresses from her now ? ’ 

,‘No; not all,’ I sai,d, smiling at the remem¬ 
brance of my every-day attire. 

* They say brown is to be the new colour: the 


Duchess of Meek—^Meck—— (What’s her name, 
Caroline ? those German names are so absurd)--is 
wearing nothing else but brown at Homburg.’ 

‘I have been wearing broum some time,’ I 
replied, almost laughing outright 
‘ Some people always contrive to be in advance 
of the fashions,’ she said a little disconcertedly. 
—‘Arc tliey going away already, Caroline; just 
inquire if the carriage is there, will you ?—I 
see you liave drab liveries, Miss Haddon; ours 

is changed to claret; the Marchioness of’- 

Brealdng off to make a reply to a few words from 
the little bride’s-maids, who with their father were 
taking themselves off from the uncongenial atmo¬ 
sphere. ‘ O yes ; went off very nicely indeed ; 
did it not ? I wanted them to have the breakfast 
at Pairvievv, or at anyrate to have two or three of 
the men-servants to wait. But the party is small 
certainly, and everything hiis been very well con¬ 
trived. No one is inclined to bo very critical at 
such times. I hope you will be able to come 
' down to Fairviow before you return to Cornwall; 
any time which may suit you best. You need not 
write ; wc are always prepared for visitors.’ 

Both sisters hurriedly explained that tlicir stay 
in town would be very short, and that there was 
not the slighted chance of their having a spare 
day. 

'Then there was one other little trial of my 
nerves—the few words which had to be spoken to 
Mr and Mrs Dallas ; but pride came to my assist¬ 
ance, and I got through it pretty well, bearing 
their curious looks and gracious speeches with at 
anyrate apparent stoicism. Under other circum¬ 
stances, 1 might have been sopicwhat amused by 
Mr Dallas’s remark, that for his ])art he wislied I 
had not thrown Philip over; accompanied as it 
was hy a comprehensive glance at ‘ my carriage ’ 
waiting in the road below. 

As soon iis they left, I felt at liberty to whisper 
a loving good-bye to dear old Mrs Tipper, with a 
promise to see her and clear up all mysteries on 
the morrow, and take ray dejiarture. In a rnatter- 
of-course way, Robert Wentworth walked with me 
down the path, talking in the old pleasant easy 
fashion until he had put me into the carriage. 
Tlien just as I was bending forward to say the 
one word ‘ Home,’ he gave the order ‘ Greybrook 
Hall.’ 

‘Wait, .John.’ 

Tlie man stood aside; and I added to Robert 
Wentworth : ‘ You know then ?’ 

‘Of course I know,’ he replied with a quiet 
smile. 

I shrank back. Ho made a gesture to the foot¬ 
man, gave me the orthodox bow, and I was driven 
away. 

Not a little agitated, I asked myself how much 
more did he know—all? If ho recognised me 
that night in the wood, ho did know not only 
what I had done, but wbat it had cost me to do 
it! I was no heroine; I have shewn myself os I 
was on Philip’s wedding-day; but I had not won 
my peace without many a weary struggle for it. 
Once—^three months after my departure from the 
cottage—I had stolen down in the darkness of 
evening to watch the shadows on the blinds, and 
perhaps catch the sound of a voice still so terribly 
dear to me. I saw Philip and Lilian together, and 
recognised that they were lovers, and then I knew 
that the victory was not yet won. 
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An hour later some one stooped over me aa I 
lay crouched in the woods. ‘Are yon ill? What 
is the matter with you, good woman ? ’ said the 
familiar voice of Eobert Wentworth, as he laid hia 
hand upon my shoulder. ‘ It is bad for you to be 
lying here this damp night.’ 

I shrank away, drawing the hood of my cloak 
more closely round my face, which I kept turned 
away. He stood still a few momenta, and then 
without another word passed on. 1 had hitherto 
always persuaded myself that ho had not recog¬ 
nised me; but now ray cheeks grew uncomfort¬ 
ably hot w’ith the suspicion that he did know 
me, and that the passing silently on was the very 
thing which a delicate consideration for me would 
prompt him to do. 1 was only surprised that it 
had not occurred to me l)efore. I never had suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing dust into Eobert Wentworth’s 
eyes when I had tried so to do. 1 knew now that 
it was to him Jane Osborne had alluded when she 
jested about a certain friend of hers who was so 
interested in all that concerned me, and whom I 
was to know more about by-aud-by. I had some¬ 
times a little murmured in my heart at having to 
give up Eobert Wentworth’s friendsliip with other 
things, knowing the worth of it, and he liad been 
watching over me all the time! lie had traced 
me at once; hut res])ecting my desire to be lost to 
them all for a time, he had not obtruded himself 
upon me, contenting himself with obtaining an 
introduction to Jane Osborne and making friends 
with her. 

That I had been watched over, had been shewn 
to me in more ways than one. I could almost 
smile now, holding the key, as I recollected many 
a little speech from Jane Osborne which seemed 
to breathe some stronger spirit than her own. 
Tenderly anxious about me, and inclined to pet 
me as she was, she would now and again .spur rae 
on to my work with a few words, which puzzled 
me extremely from her lips, hut which I now 
could see she had been instigated to speak by one 
who knew me better tlian she did. Ent 1 had not 
much time for reflection ; the drive was only three 
miles, and the ground very quickly got over by a 
couple of spirited ^horses. It seemed hut a lew 
moments after I had left Eobert Wentworth in the 
yoad before I w’as at home. 

It is now time to explain what has doubtlessly 
suggested itself to the reader, that 1 had boon 
acting as superintendent of the Home for the last 
twelve months. Nancy had given me a hint that 
Mrs Gower had sent in her resignation of the 
office, having amassed a comfortable independence. 
My visit to town the day before I left the cottage 
had been for the purpose of seeing Mrs Osborne, 
tbe foundress of the Home, and I had the good 
fortune to find favour in her sight. She saw that 
it was a crisis in ray life, and was inclined to be 
my friend had we two not needed each other. I 
went to stay with her a couple of days until Mrs 
Gower’s departure, and then was duly installed in 
the letter’s place. 

As I expected that Lilian would hope to trace me 
through Nancy, the latter was drafted into Jane 
Osborne’s establishment for a few weeks. Conse¬ 
quently, when Lilian made her appearance at the 
g^tes, she was informed that Nancy had gone to 
some lady whose address the portress for the nonce 
was not acquainted with. Aa I hoped she would, 
Lilian jumped to the conclusion that I was the 


lady alluded to, and was thus thrown off the scent 
as to my whereabouts. 

What shall I say—what ought I to say about 
my management of the Home i I think aa little 
as possible. But I will say that my success has 
been greater than I dared to hope for, although I 
have had a great deal to unlearn as well as learn. 
All sorts of objections wore in the outset made to 
what were termed my innovations, and perhaps 
they were rather daring; but I was beginning to 
be able to reply to objectors by more cogent moans 
than words. 

As to myself—could anything have been more 
delightfully refreshing to a wearied spirit than was 
the greeting which I received on entering the long 
room on my return that afternoon, a welcome from 
twenty smiling faces! It is the long room to 
which the reader has been previously introduced, 
with a diirercncc; the high brick wall before the 
windows is gone, and a light palisading marks the 
honndary of the grounds, without obstructing the 
view, a very line one, of the most beautiful part of 
Kent. Moreover, the room was to-day en f6te; 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, and with a 
feast, almost iis grand as that I had jnst been a 
guest at, spread upon the long tixhies in honour of 
iriy sister’s wedding-day. I <lo not like to write 
the kind words of ‘ Welcome home’ pattered out 
around mo. Jane Osborne and I went to my 
room; and whilst I threw off my finery and 
slipped on my brown dress (the only badge of dis¬ 
tinction between ni<i and my protegees on ordinary 
days was my mother’s ring), I set her mind at rest 
as to the state of mind in which I had returned. 

After tea we had a reading. Heading alond or 
music on certain evenings of the week, whilst the 
inmates worked, was another of my innovations. 
That night too we had a new arriviu. As I afterr 
wards learned, she had been sought out spocialtly 
to he brought down there, and a new-conxer was 
always under my ])articular care, and sl'ept in the 
place of honour—a little room adjojming my own. 
Nut a little astonished seemed th^ poor waif when 
ushered into our gaily hedeckeijf room, and received 
as a welcome gue.st to our ev^iing’s entertainment. 
Perhaps my few words to Xhat poor girl when I 
bade her good-night was ^ good a termination to 
Philip’s wedding-day as c>jfidd be desired for rae. 

A VISIT /o AMAZONIA. 

Tub Amazon, as is/pretty well known, is a river 
of great length and 4iiore wonderful for its breadth 
in South America,’entering the Atlantic between 
Brazil and Guiarj. I am going to speak of 
Para, a Brazilian fporl not far from the sea, to 
which I paid a visit, by what is known as the 
Para estuary. The blue ocean bad been left the 
day before. Pas.sii'ig some islands hearing clumps 
of palms, anchor was dropped in front of the city 
of Para, a gun fined from the*b^dge, and iin.me' 
diatcly a fleet of shore-boats came ofi^ keeping at a 
respectable distance, however, until the board of 
health, customs, and other formalities usual upon 
entering a Brazilian port hod been observed; bat 
no sooner hod permission been given, than the 
deck was swarming wjth men seeking fares. 

‘You wan a boat ^ ashore, sir?’ inquired a 
demure swarthy man about fifty, who stood twiiring 
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liis cap in hand; ‘ cob I take you for five shillins, 
cany what you got to hotel; an if you like to give 
me anything afterwards, mnch obliged' 

‘That wUl do I’ 1 returned. And in a few 
minutes we were speeding towards the landing- 
place—a flight of wooden steps, crowded with 
men and boys, anxious to know the latest home 
rices of india-rubber and other products. The 
eat was excessive. Not a breath of air stirred on 
shore ; and although longing to ramble tlirough 
the town, I felt it advisable to rest a while first; 
so we went direct to the Hotel de Comiuercio in 
the Rua da Indirstria, kept by M. Leduc, an enter¬ 
prising Frenchman, Here, single rooms with food 
run from ten to fifteen shillings per diem. The 
food is excellent, everything considered; but the 
rooms are ditty and unfurnished, having each but 
one chair—invariably broken—a hammock slung 
in a comer, and a hard bed and straw bolster 
covered with but one sheet. The sanitary arrange¬ 
ments too are far from perfect. 

Most places are celebrated for something ; Para 
is celebrated amongst other things for its bats. 
Enomious specinKjns, a foot or two acro,ss the 
wings, may be seen banging to and fro about 
the veranda and bedrooms; beetles and cock¬ 
roaches abound too; but there arc places up the 
liver where these are an infinitely greater plague. 

The town of Pani is situated about .seventy miles 
from the Atlantic. It has several spacious squares, 
such as the Pragaa do Cuartel, marine arsenal, 
government palace, and Mercado. If clangour of 
hells and cracking of rockets above steeples at high 
mass are indicative of religious enthusiasm, the 
Paraenses ought to be very devout. They cer¬ 
tainly axe not badly oiT for churche.s, of which 1 
counted a considerable number. 

The streets in this Brazilian town are laid out at 
angles, upon the American block plan ; half- 
a-doz&l, are paved with limestone from Lisbon— 
brought atf-O^allast, which is cheaper than getting it 
from Bio Janeiro ; and facing tlie river are a num¬ 
ber of houses^tJiree stories high, some with stafl's 
■from upper balcon.ies, from which droop consular 
fiags. Elsewhere, dwelling-houses are usually oue 
and two stories only. 'The favourite colour of Bra¬ 
zilians is green, and dooM and windows, in fact every 
kind of wood-work, ar^as verdant as the forests 
that surround the town. Fkvv shops boast of glass 
windows, on account of the deteriorative action of 
the sun upon goods exposed p. but some wholesale 
firms exhioit a considerable variety of merchandise 
in their tunnel-shaped stores, where clerks are seen 
poring over ledgers in their sli^rt-sleeves. A sea- 
widl running the whole length (If the river-frontage 
is in course of construction; amJ^when finished, and 
the intervening space between ’jit and the shore is 
filled up and built -upon or paved, the appearance 
of the city will be decidedly enhanced, and its 
sanitary condition improved ; for until recently, 
every kind of §lth and rubbish was shot into the 
river, where aLldw-tide it generated a miasma 
•enough to breca a pestilence. 

BraziUan's of social position rarely bring up 
their sons to trade, hut strive to gain them 
government employ or entrance into one of the 
learned professions. It happens, however, that a 
university career is essential for the acquisition of 
a diploma; and as a large percentt^e of Brazilian 
yotto entertain a hearty detestation for books, 
incmlgent parents openly resort to influence, patron¬ 


age, and intrigue, to enable their high-spirited 
though wonderfully delicate sons to live on the 
imperial exchequer. _ Paiaensc tradesmen are chiefly 
Portuguese; and it really is astonishing how 
rapidly one of these worthies gets on after his 
arrival in Pard; for he usually leaves the steerage 
of an English vessel with nothing but the clothes 
on his back, a strong constitution, and a bag of 
consecrated charms suspended from a string round 
his neck. Accustomed to hard work and poor fare 
at home, he considers himself well off with two 
mil reis or four shillings per diem; and as shibd 
or farinha and water is very filling, and goes 
down with a gusto if seasoned with an onion, he 
soon saves enough to purchase a horse and cart, 
or maybe send to Lisbon for a stout boat painted 
green and red. By thrift and economy his 
pile of mil rei notes steadily increases in dimen- 
sioii.s; and one? fine morning he opens a pro¬ 
vision store and taberna, and begins to see his 
way to fortune. IIow complacently ho smiles as 
he pours out vintems-worth of coshaga to negro 
labourers! How carefully he weighs baealhao and 
furijiha for stout Cafnza women (half Indian and 
negro), who balance basins upon the head, smoke 
short wooden-stemmed black-howled pipes, and 
■walk about bare-footed with light print skirts and 
no body! He knows the reckless native has 
no thought for the morrow, but spends his money 
as fast as it is received. 

Shortly aftor my arrival in Pani I was invited 
by Mr llcndcrson, a Scotch merchant, to take 
up my quarters in his channing ro 5 inha at the 
outskirts of Nazar6, where I remained a little 
over three months. Our house was large and 
roomy, with immense wooden window-shutters, 
whicli were kept open from early morning till 
we retired at night, so as to admit as much fresh 
air as possible. The rainy season had set in, 
and every day wc were favoured with a tropical 
lluindcrslorm of more or Ic-ss violence. I often 
watched the approach of these storms from the 
dining-room balconies of Jjcduc’s hotel, which 
command a splendid view of the river. Distant 
peals of thnuder herald the coming storm, and 
gusts of wind that rattle shrunken doors and 
whistle through crazy windows, impart a welcome 
freshness to the sweltering stagnant air. Steam¬ 
ships at anchor have their funnels covered with 
snowy conical caps, to keep out the deluge; 
barges taking in or giving out cargo are hastily 
covered with tarpaulin ; streets become deserted, 
except by vehicles drawn by miserable horses, that 
firmly compose tlieraselves for a doze till the 
down-pour passes over; while clouds of vultures 
fly again.st the gale, to inhale as mnch fresh air 
as possible after their ghastly repast. A steady 
approaching line of dense gray clouds with a ragged 
blue fringe diminishes the horizon; thunder-claps 
grow louder and more frequent; big drops patter 
upon the red-tiled roofs; and then falls a deluge 
upon house-tops, that rolls into the streets below 
in a perfect cascade. Anything beyond ejaculatory 
conversation is quite out of the question, for the 
noise is simply deafening; and although, &om the 
vivid flashes of lightning, we know it is thundering 
big-guns, we hear nothing beyond the crash of 
rain. 

While the tempest lasts we tumble into our 
Inammocks and endeavour to escape drops that 
trickle between the tiles ; and in half an hour 
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proceed to the balcony to see how matters look 
outside. The storm, has passed over, and the 
horizon grows clearer ; the islands in front arc lit 
up with rays of golden sunshine, that stream 
through rifts in the leaden clouds upon the 
emerald expanse of forestsleepy horses are 
awoke by drivers, who Lit them over the nose with 
a stick and inquire what is ailing ; foot-passengers 
with coloured umbrellas pick their way tmtoe 
amid miniature lakes, seas, and channels that flood 
the road; steamboats are the cleaner for their 
washing; vultures stand upon houses, palacios, and 
churches, with wings outstretched to dry; and 
by-and-by in the azure heavens lloat mountains 
of fleecy clouds that playfully emit flashes of 
lightning as they collide, until night draws near; 
and as the sun sinks beneath the western forests, 
pale stars peep forth, proclaiming the close of 
another day. 

Mr Henderson’s house was so far distant from 
Panl that no noise reiiched us from the city except¬ 
ing the occasioual crack of a rocket, a faint huglc- 
call, or gun-fire of a boat announcing the arrival of 
a foreign mail. The noise of insect life, especially 
during the, middle watches of the night, imparted 
a sense of loneliness, of being shut out from the 
world. There was an incessant hum, chirp, burr, 
and whir, and every now and then a bull-frog 
would ‘Woof, woof!’ smaller frogs shout ‘Hoy, 
hoy, hoy!’ night-birds fly over the roof, emitting 
weird shrill cries ; and what with the kissing 
conversation of bats, bites of sanguinary carpauds 
or mosciuitoes, the tickling sensation of jiggers 
in my toes, and the fear of being wound up by a 
scorpion, centipede, tarantula, or maybe poisonous 
snake, I frequently kept awake till towards morn¬ 
ing, when thoroughly overcome with watching and 
fatigue, 1 would fall into a profound and refreshing 
sleep. 

At daybreak we always had a cun of delicious 
fragrant black coffee; and while the heavy dew 
spangled every leaf and blade of grass, I fre(|uently 
went for a walk down the newly cut roads into 
the forest, when I would be sure to be overtaken 
by the early train going out with female slaves 
and batches of children of all shades of black, 
white, and copper colour, to breathe the cooler 
air of the forest glades. In anticipation of the 
probable extension of the city, an immense area of 
forest has been divided into blocks by spacious par¬ 
allel avenues, to be intersected by streets at equi¬ 
distant right angles. The open spaces are covered 
with short capim or gross ; bnt however much one 
may delight to stroll about in tbc shade, he is 
sure to have his legs covered with an almost in¬ 
visible mite called inoquim, that causes an itch 
almost enough to drive one frantic, especially at 
night; and very likely a number of carrapatos into 
the bargain. It is dangerous to scratch where 
moquim have settled, for running sores difficult to 
heal usually follow. I have seen Europeans and 
North Americans from the States with legs in a 
frightful condition, in fact lamed through scratch¬ 
ing the skin till sore. An immediate, agreeable, 
and effectual remedy against moqnim, though they 
be ever so numerous, is to sponge the body with 
cashaca, the common white rum of the countiy. 

•_ mi_ x:__a- _ 


settle upon the clothes, or crawl up the leg^ 


laying hold of the flesh with serrated fangs, and 
adhering so tenaciously that it is impossible to 
remove them entire; and to leave a portion stick¬ 
ing to the skin is certain to produce an ngly sore. 
The best way to get rid of this loathsome acaride 
is to sponge it well with spirits of any kind, when 
it will soon drop off; a hint which may be useful 
to Europeans who arc pestered with harvest-bugs. 

The forest round Pani naturally strikes a Euro¬ 
pean as superlatively grand. It is only, however, 
upon interior high lauds that vegetation attains 
the height, dimensions, and luxuriance that cap¬ 
tivate and bewilder the senses. It wholly differs 
from anylhiug found in temperate dimes ; and the 
stranger never tires of new forms of life and beauty 
that momentarily meet his gaze, and indicate an 
cxul)eranco and prodigality surpassing his grandest 
ideal home conceptions. Accustomed only to indi¬ 
vidual forms as seen in home conservatories, the 
mind becomes bewildered wben countless spoci- 
nieiis of equatorial growth are massed together. In¬ 
stead of gnarled and knotted oaks whose venerable 
appearance denote centuries of battle against 
fierce autumn storms and icy northern blasts, there 
is a lithe youthfulncss even about veritable giants; 
and though a tree may be dead and hollow within, 
luxuriance of verdant parasitical plants lends a 
charming illusion, and hides the &.ct fi-om view. 
Light, heat, air, and moisture are essential for 
the proper development of th'e richer forms of 
parasitical life; hence on water frontage and in 
some of the quiet avenues where I loved to 
stroll, I observed exhibitions of lavish profusion 
which rather resembled the dreams of fairy¬ 
land than the realities of actual life. In one 
spot, a compact mass of tiny foliage would drape 
a number of lofty trees to the ground; in an¬ 
other, eccentrically arranged festoons and garlands 
sprinkled with occasional scarlet and violet pas¬ 
sion-flowers decorated some hundreds of feet 
without a single break; while further on, endless 
picturesque, artistic, and graceful combinations 
ravished the sight, and awoke reverential and 
exquisitely liapj)y emotions. 

On both sides of avenues near the trees the ground 
is closely covered with beautiful lycopodium moss, 
its favourite place of growth is on shady clearings, 
though it seems to grow best where timber has 
been burned on the ground. A foreigner dtsiroua 
of learning how to take forest bearings witiiout a 
compass cannot do better than cut his way into 
one of the furthest blocks in the district beyond 
Nazarc. He knows he cannot be lost, from the fact 
of roads existing on every side ; hence he may go 
to work delibcratel”, and be under no apprehen¬ 
sion as to result. these spots where under¬ 
growth has not been touched will be fonnd soli¬ 
tary specimens of the curmi, a pretty nound-palm 
that shoots a number of long fronds from the 
centre, in which stands a smooth slender snathe, 
employed in tlwtchiug. The broken stems of slim 
palms shew where young assi^have been out down 
for the sake of bunches of charry-looking fruit 
employed in the manufacture of a refresco. Asad 
is drunk by everybody in Amazonia when they can 
get it, at all hours of the day and before and after 
meals. Five or six gallons of the fruit, each about 
the size of a marble, are usually piled in a large iron 
basin containing a requisite proportion of water; 
the mass is then worked over and over till the 
outer pulpy skin is worked off; the bare k^els 
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are taken out, and at the bottom remains a rich 
violet-coloured liquid, that may be imbibed ai lib. 

It is best mixed with farinha seca and sugar, and 
eaten with a spoon. A liking for it is soon acquired, 
and it is not considereil good taste to refuse a cuya 
or calabash of assal when offered by a lady. 

Every shrub, plant, and tree, and almost every 
blade and leaf of grass, is covered with insect life. 

Ants are the most common, and meet the eye 
everywhere. It is impossible to go far without 
coming across tumuli of hard mud four feet high ; 
and huge coftce-coloured excrescences standing out 
upon the trunks of trees indicate where coj)im 
or white ants have taken up their abode. A few 
days after my arrival at Mr Henderson’s, I noticed 
the front of our hon.se %vas covered udth what 
appeared to irfe to be streaks of mud ; and feeling 
convinced they had not been there the day before, 

I proceeded to e.\amine them, and found the lines 
were neatly constructed , covered-ways. Myriads 
of white ants were travelling backwards and for¬ 
wards ; and no doubt a colony had made up its , ... , , 

mind to devour as much of the wood-work as po.s- get admission to. We—my wife and I, I mean— 
Bible, and by way pf change, shew students how made it a rule to go everywhere that we could get 
to rapidly get through and digest good books. I tickets for; and whether it was the laimch of a 
saw two volumes of Chavibw/s Iiifirmaiion which shiii, the charity children at St Paul’s, or Sam 
had been drilled by these iudefatigable workers Cowell at the Canterbury Hall, it didn’t matter 
as neatly as though the holes had been punched to us; we wont. And it was at the Canterbury I 
by an awl. The covered-way hides the workers first had the Comhestcad murder more iiorticidarly 
from quick-sighted insectivorous birds, especially recalled to my mind. 

woodpeckers. Domestic fowls, lizards, toads, 1 was there by myself, the old lady not being 
armadillos, and tamandnas destroy vast numbers, willing to leave my married daughter—because, 
The largest and most numerous ants 1 have v eil, it was in comscquencc of her being a married 
seen were in the Campos between the Xingn and daughter-so I went by myself. There was a 
Tapajoz. Near the hill-slopes a few miles from young woman who sang a comic version ot There’s 
Santarem, it is simply impossible to preserve a U^ocl Time romiiuf splendidly; and as I was 
house from attack, and very frequently a huge nest always of a chatty turn, 1 couldn’t help remarking 
actually hangs from the ridge-pole. 'I'lie aii't, how- to the ]ierson that was sitting next to me how firat- 
ever, which attracts most attention is the sauba. class she did it, when he exclaimed : ‘Iloilo ! why. 
It marches in columns, each member carrying a never! Superintendent Robinson?’ And then 
triangular or circular section of a leaf larger than he held out his liand. 

itself. The only way to turn them from a garden It was young Lytherly, but so stout, and brown, 
is by sweeping the track with a ilaming branch and whiskery—if I may say so—that I didn’t know 
for a distance of forty or fifty yards; but .as new him. ^ ^ 

excursions will probably be made during the ‘ Mr Lytherly! I exclaimed, ‘ I didn t expect to 
night, one often finds that they have paid a visit scei/ow; and you’re right ns to my being Robinson, 
and departed, leaving perhaps a favourite orange although police officer no longer. Why, 1 thought 
tree entirely denuded of foliage. A big ant you woixs in the army.’ 

called the tucandera is very common just out- ‘ Bo T was,’ he returned ; ‘ but I’m out of it now; 
side Pard ; indeed it is hardly possible to walk and 1 ’ll tell you how it was.’ 
many yards in the forest without meeting it: the It seems he hod been to India, and got some 
bite irifficts excruciating agony. 1 have never promotion after three years’ service; and had the 
been stung by a scorpion or bitten by a centipede ; good fortune to save his colonel from drowning, or 
but I have been nipped by a tucandera, and can what was more likely in those ports, being taken 
quite believe that the pain inflicted is more severe down by a crocodile, under circumstances of extra- 
uian that of either of the two foiiner. ordinary bravery. He did not tell me this last bit, 

What with the uproar of 5 leadas, chirping of but I heard so afterwards. Lytherly was alwavs a 
grasshoppers, screaming of parrots, cawing of wonderful swimmer, and I remembered his taking 
ardras or macaws (the cry of this splendidly a prize at London. The exertion or the wetting 
plumaged bird closely resembles lira, ardro, hence brought on a fever, and he was recommended for 
its name), plaintive notes of japiin and toucans, his dischaige. The colonel behaved most liberally, 
and numerous othiar indescribable sounds, the But what was the best of all, the old fellow who 
attention ofthe ndw-comer is kept continually upon kept the canteen at the station died about this 
the gui vive uhfcl eleven o’clock, when the intense time, and Lytherly had been courting his ^ughter 
oven-like heatNyarns him it is time to return, for a good bit, more to the ^rl s satdsiaction than 
Emerging from the forest into one of the avenues that of her father; so then they got mamed, and 
the sun will be found nearly overhead; lizards of came home to England, and he was tokrably well 
all sizes—that is to say from three inches to four off. He natui^y tmked about the Combestead 
feet'iu length—dart across the path and scuttle murder, and said frankly enough, that—except the 
into) the bush; and here and there a snake has people with whom he.lodged, and they were sus- 
to bo guarded against, and if need bo killed, with pected, he said, of peijury—he thought 1 was the 


the short sapling which every pedestrian ought 
to carry. Upon reaching home I usually took a 
hath, had a substantial breakfast, and rested till 
the unfailing thunderstorm cooled the atmosphere. 

A QUEER clue; 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER' II. 

I HAD left the police altogether, and was living 
very comfortably, my good lady and I, up at 
Islington, in the same street with my married 
daughter, who was doing very comfortably too, 
her husband having a good berth in the City. 1 
had always been of a saving turn, and had bought 
two or three houses ; so with a tidy pension, which 
I had earned by thirty years’ service, I could 
afford to go about a bit and enjoy myself. Of 
course iu all that time I had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a good many iirofessional people; and there 
were very few theatres oi exhibitions that I couldn’t 
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only person in the town w'ho did not believe him 
guilty of the murder, 

‘But murder will out, Mr Robinson,’ he said; 
‘and you will see this will be found out some day.’ 

‘ Well, I am sure I hope it will, Mr Lythcrly,’ I 
answered him. ‘ But as for “murder w'ill out” and 
all tha^ I don’t think you will find any policeman 
or magistrate who will agree with you there ; and 
there was less to help ns %vhen yon had got out of 
1 the scrape in this Corabesteod business, than any 
affair I was ever concerned in.’ 

‘ I don’t care,’ he says; ‘ it will come out, Mr 
Robinson. I dream of it almost every night; and 
my wife consulted some of the best fortune-tellers 
in India, and they all told her it would be dis¬ 
covered.’ 

‘Hum!’ I said; ‘we don’t think much of fortune¬ 
tellers here, you know.’ 

‘I’m perfectly avrare of that,’he s.ays; ‘and I 
shouldn’t give them in as evidence ; bnt if you had 
lived thre6 years in India with people who knew 
the native ways, you mighfaltcr your mind about 
fortune-tellers. Anyway, you will remember, when 
it’s found out, that I told you how it would be.’ 

I laughed, and said T should ; and after wo had 
had another glass together, and lie had given me 
his address and made me promise to call on him, 
we parted, 

I told my wife all about it; and it is very curious 
to see bow women arc all alike in curiosity and 
superstition and all that; for although my wife 
had been married to me for thirty years, and so 
had every opportunity of learning better, yet she 
caught at what young Lytherly—uot so very young 
now, by-the-by—had said about these fortune¬ 
tellers, and was quite reaily to believe and swear 
that the murder would be found out. It’s no use 
arguing with a party like that; so I merely smiled 
at her, and passed it off. 

It was the veiy next day that Mrs Robinson and 
myself had agreed to go and see a new exhibition 
of paintings which some, one was starting in 
London, and tickets were pretty freely given away 
for it; but the same reason which stopped my 
wife from going to the Canterbury, stopped her 
from going to the e.\.hibition. I went, of course, 
because I couldn’t be of any use, under the circuni- 
stonces, to my married daughter ; and a very good 
exhibition it was too. There were ]>lcnty of paint¬ 
ings, and I had gone through all the rooms and 
entered the lost one. There were very few persons, 
1 was sorry to see, in the place, so that you could 
have an uninterrupted view of any inoturc you 
pleased. After glancing carelessly round the room, 
for one gets a kind of surfeited with pictures after 
a bit, I was struck by a gloomy, looking painting to 
the left of the doorway, and which I hail not 
noticed on mj first entry. When I came to look 
.closer into ft, I was more than struck—I was 
astounded. It was a picture representing the find¬ 
ing of old Trapboia the miser, in the Fortunes of 
Nigel The heavy dull room was lighted only by 
the candle which the young nobleman held above 
his head; and it appeared to be excellently painted. 
But what drew my attention was that, as a part of 
the confusion in which the struggle between the old 
man and his murderers hod placed the room, the 
washstand had been upset, had fallen into the 
fireplace, and the ewer had rolled into the grate, 
where it was shewn as unbroken, although the 
water was flooding the boards—all exactly as I had 


seen the same things five years before—so exactly, 
that I was perfectly sure no chance coincidence 
had prodnceil the resemblance, but that whoever 
had painted this picture had seen the room where 
Miss Parkway was murdered, and had had the 
features of the scene stamped on his memory. 
Who so likely to have the scene so stamped, I 
instantly thought, as the murderer himself? As 
this rushed on my mind, I could not repress an 
exclamation, although pretty well guarded as a 
rule. The only other person in the room heartl me, 
and came to see what had excited me so strongly. 
Apparently, ho was disappointed, for he Iookm 
from the picture to his catalogue, then to the 
picture again, then at me, back to his catalogue, and 
then went away with a discontented grunt. I did 
not move, however, but remained quite absorbed in 
the study of this mysterious pointing; and the 
more 1 looked, the more convinced 1 became that 
it was copied from the scene of Miss Parkway’s 
murder. There were several little points which I 
had not at fir.st noticed, and in fact had quite for¬ 
gotten ; such as the position of the fire-irons, the 
direction in which the water had run, and so forth, 
which were all faithfully shewn in the picture: 
To be brief, I had made up my mind before I 
left tho room that I had at lost found the real 
clue to the Combestead murder. 

The artist’s name was AVyndham; and I deter¬ 
mined that I would very soon, as a natural 
beginning, make some inquiries about this Mr 
Wyndham; and indeed I began Viefqre I left the 
exhibition. I engaged the hall-keeper to have a glass 
with me at the nearest tavern, and when 1 got 
fairly into conversation with him, asked carelessly 
where Mr Wyndham lived, as I thought 1 had 
known him many years ago, giving a description of 
some entirely imaginary person, 'riic hall-keeper 
said: ‘ No—that was not the sort of man at all. Mr 
Wyndham was ’ (here he described him); ‘ and he 
doesn’t live at the west-end of London, as you said, 
sir, but at a pl.ace in Es.scx, not very far from 
Colchester.’ He knew where ho lived, because he 
had several times posted letters to him at ‘ The 
Mount.’ This was about all I got from the hall- 
keoper, but it was as mucb as I wanted. 

I am not greatly in the habit of taking other 
people into my confidence, but this was altogether 
an exceptional case ; so, after a little reflection, I 
went streight to the address John Lytherly bad 
given me, and told him what 1 had seen. He of 
coiir.se introduced mo to his wife, a very pretty 
dark-eyed young woman ; and when I had told all, 
they exchanged looks less of surprise than triumph. 
‘Oh, it is coming all right 1’ he exclaimed. *I 
knew the murder would ciy out some day. And 
now you will have a little more respect for Indian 
fortune-tellers.’ 

‘ 1 am not quite sure about that,’ I said. ‘But 
don’t you go making so certain that we are goii^ 
to find out anything, Mr Lytherly : this may be 
only an accidental resemblance.’* Because, as you 
may suppose, I had not told themf how confident 
I felt in my own mind. 

‘Accidental! Nonsense!’ was all he said to 
that; and then he asked me what was the first 
step I proposed to take. I told him that 1 thought 
we ought to go down to this village and see 
if we could learn anything suspicious about Mr 
Wyndham; and by my old detective habits, 
anil the way in which the officers about V'ould^be 

' ■ : / — t 
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Bure to help me, I thought we might reckon on 
finding out what was wanted. 'He was delighted, 
and asked when we should start, and when I 
said that ver/ night, he was more delighted still. 

It is always my rule to strike the lion while it’s 
hot, and nothing could possibly be got by waiting 
now; so I had made up my mind just to run home, 
get a few things in my bag, and go down by the 
ten o’clock train. My wife, you may be sure, was 
very much astonished; but, as I expected she would 
be, ww just as confident in tlie murder being found 
out as young Lytherly himself. Of course the 
latter was ready. And we were put down at our 
destination about twelve o’clock; too late for any¬ 
thing that night, but still we were on the spot to 
begin the first thing in the morning. And accord¬ 
ingly directfy after breakfast we began. John 
Lytherlv would have begun before breakfast, but 
as an old hand I knew better than that; because 
the party we were after, allowing he was the right 
party, after a five years’ rest, wasn’t going to bolt 
now ; so it was no case for hurrying and driving. 
Well, soon after breakfast, I sauntered into the 
bar, and began talking with the landlord, who was 
an elderly sort of party about my own age, and 
who bragged—as if it was a thing to be proud of— 
before wc had talked three minutes, tliat he had 
lived, man and boy, in Chumpley, which was the 
name of the lively place, for more than fifty years. 

‘Then you ’re just the fellow for me,' I thought; 
and then began talking of an old master of mine 
who was now living somewhere down in this 
ncighbourhoo’d, by the name of Wyndham. 

‘Wyndham? Let me see ; Wyndham?’ says 
the landlord, putting on his wisest look. ‘ No ; I 
can’t remember any party of that name. There’s 
Wilkinson, and Wiggins; perhaps it’s one of 
them.’ 

1 told him they would not do ; and then added, 
that the party I meant was something of an artist, 
painted pictures partly for pleasure and partly for 
profit. This was only a guess of mine, hut it was 
a pretty safe one. 

‘ Oh ! there’s lots of (hem about here ! ’ exclaims 
the old boy, grinning very much, as if it Wiis a 
capital idea, ‘There’s Mr De Laiicy Oliorkle, 
Miss Belvidera Smith, Mrs Galloon Whyte, Mi- 
Hardy Canute, and a lot more ; but I don’t think 
there’s a Wyndham.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it don’t matter,’ I said, very carelessly 
still; ‘ I may be mistaken. I heard, however, he 
lived down here at a place called the Mount. Is 
there.such a place ? ’ 

‘ Is there such a place! ’ says the landlord, with 
as much contempt in his voice as if 1 ought to be 
ashamed of myself for not knowing. ‘ Yes, there is; 
and a first-rate gentleman artist lives there too; but 
his name ain’t Wyndham; his name happens to be 
Parkway, sir, Mr Philip Parkway; though I have 
heard that he is too proud to paint under his own 
name.’ 

‘I think,landlord,’ I said, ‘that I’ll have just 
three-penn’orth‘of brandy, cold;’ which I took, 
and left him without auothcr w'ord, for when 1 
heard this name, I felt struck all of a heap, 
because it made a guess into a certainty, though in 
a way I had never dreamt of. I couldn’t even go 
Ikadc to Lytherly for a little while ; it was aU so 
Wonderful; and I was ■ so angry with myself for 
nerer having thought at the time that the man who, 
of ipU o&ers iu the world, had the'most to gain by 


the poor woman’s death, might have been the one 
who killed her. In the bitterness of my feeling I 
could not help saying that any one but a detect^e 
would have pounced upon this fellow at the first. 
However, I got over the vexation, and went back 
to Lytherly to tell him my news. We were each 
very confident that we had the right scent now; 
but yet it was not easy to see what We were to do. 
I could not very well apply for a warrant against 
a man because he had painted a picture; and so we 
walked and talked until we could think of nothing 
better than going down to Combestead, and with 
our fresh information to help ua, seeing if we could 
not rake up something there. 

We came to this resolution just as we reached a 
toll-gate, close by which stood a little house, which 
appeared to be the beer-shop, baker’s, post-office, 
and grocer’s for the neighbourhood. Not much of 
a neighbourhood, hy-the-by, for, excepting a few 
gentlemen’s seats, there was hardly another house 
within sight. One small but comfortable-looking 
residence, wc were info’rmed by the chatty old lady 
who owned the ‘ store,’ was the Mount, where Mr 
Parkway lived. He was a very retired, silent sort of 
a gentleman, she said, and people thought his 'wife 
didn’t have the happiest of lives with him. He 
had been married for a few years, the old lady 
went on; soon after a relation liad died, and left 
him a good bit of money. Before that he only 
rented apartments iu the village; but then he 
married Miss Ucllar, who was an orphan, with a 
good bit of money too, but quite a girl to him, 
and they went to live at the Mount. At this point 
the old lady broke suddenly off, and said: ‘ Here 
they are!’ going to the door immediately, and 
dropping her very best courtesy. We followed her 
into the little porch; and there,sure enough, was a 
low carriage, drawn by one horse, and in it sat a 
gloomy dark mau, whom 1 had no difficulty iu 
recognising, and by his side a slight, very pretty, 
but careworn-looking young woman. Mr Parkway 
looked coolly enough at us, and we as carele.ssly 
returned his glance, for wo were both so much 
changed since the Combestead days, that there was 
little fear of his remembering us. 

It seemed they had called about a servant 
which the post-office keeper was to have recoiu- 
niended, and Mi-s Parkway alighted from the 
carriage to write some memorandum on the 
busiues.-!. Parkway had never spoken, and I 
thought I could see in his harsh features traces of 
anxiety and remorse. Lytherly had followed Mrs 
Parkway into the shop, and, as I could see from 
where I stood, on the lady asking for a pen, he 
drew his gold pencil-case from his pocket, and 
olfered it, as probably containing a better imple¬ 
ment than any the post-office could afford. The 
lady stared, looked a little startled, but after a 
moment’s hesitation accepted jt with a very sweet 
smile. While Mrs Parkway w'as engaged iu writ¬ 
ing her letter, Lytherly stood by her side, and 
sauntered out after her. I had been waiting in the 
porch, watching her husband, whose face was so 
familiar to me that I half expected to see a look of 
recognition come into his eyes; but nothing of 
the sort hapi»ened. Lytherly watched them drive 
ofij then turning suddenly round, exclaimed: ‘It’e 
as good as over, Robinson! We ’ve got them! ’ 

‘ Why, what is there afresh ?' I asked. 

‘Just Bufiicient to hang the scoundrel,’ said 
Lytherlj. ‘ You remember, of course, tliat among 
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other things which were stolen on the night of the what 1 took to be his ghost has been in my room 
murder was a curious locket which poor Miss every night for this month past.—Where is my 
Parkway used to wear, and that some fragments of wife ? ’ ► 

the chain were afterwards found.’ . We told him she was not at home, and that we 

I remembered this very weU, and told him so. were anxious to spare her as far as possible ; but 
‘ Very good,’ he continued. ‘ I gave that locket he gave such a bitter smile, and said : ‘ She will 
and chain to the poor old girl: it was the only certainly be vexed to have had a husband that 
valuable I possessed in the world ; and Mrs Park- was hanged; but she will be glad to be a widow on 
way has the central carbuncle in her brooch now.’ any terms.’ 

‘ Nomrnae ! ’ I exclaimed, not knowing exactly We didn’t want to hear any more of this, so got 

* what I did say at the moment. _ him away; not without sotne little trouble though; 

‘ It is a fact,’ he ssiid ; ‘ and I can swear to it. and if there had not been so many of us, we should 
What is more, to the point, perhaps, is, that have had a scene ; as it was, we were obliged to 
although the stone is in a strange setting, and no hanJcnlf him. 

one but myself, probably, could recognise it, yet 1 The servants, four of them, were naturally 
can identify it. On the side are my initials cut in alarmed, and were in the hall when we went out. 
almost microscopical characters. 11 they are there, Mr Parkway gave a very few directions, and the 
that settles it; if they are not, put me down as an elderly woman grinned quite spitefully at him. 
impostor, and fix the murder on me if you like.’ ‘ Don’t insult the man, now he’s down,’ I said 
'I'hcre was a good deal more said after this, hilt the in a whisper, while Parkway and the two officers 
upshot of it was that we went over to Oolchostcr, got into the fly. Lytherly and 1 were to ride 
and laid the matter before the authorities; when outside anil drive. 

after a little hesitation, a warrant was granted for ‘ Insult him ! the wretch!’ she said. ‘You don’t 
the apprehension of Mr Philip Parkway ; and two mean to suppose he has any feelings to hurt. He 
officers, accompanied by Lytherly and myself, has been trying to drive my poor young mistress 
went over to execute it. —that I nursed when a baby—into her grave, and 

It was after nightfall when wc arrived at the he would have done it, if I had not been here. 
Mount; and on knocking at the door, wo found The only excuse is, ho is, and always has been, a 
that Mr Parkway was in ; but his wife was out, dangerous lunatic.’ 

having gone up (so the elderly woman that was We drove off, and I saw no more of her, and 

called by the foolboy informed us), to play the never heard how Mrs Parkway took the iutelli- 

harnionium at the weekly rehearsal of the village geiice. 

choir. ‘ About the only amiiscraent she has, poor 'I’lic lady was present at the preliminary exami- 

thing,’ the woman muttered, and she scetried in a nation ; and to her great surprise her carbuncle 

very bad temper about something. We said wc brooch was taken from her and used against her 
wanted to see her master, and that she need husband. Tiiis examination was on the next 
not announce us. And, as 1 live, 1 believe morning, and we obtained more evidence than we 
that woman guessed directly who we were, and had at first exiiected. Not only was the carbuncle 
what wc had conic I'or. At anyrate, quite a glow marked as Lytherly had said it would be, but I 
of triumph came into her face, and slie pointed to had been up at the station, being nnablc to shake 
a door nearly opposite to wliere we stood. We off old habits, and had made some inquiries there, 
opened it, and found ourselves in a sort of large Strangely enough, the man who was head-porter 
study, where, seated at a table, reading, was the now had been head-jjorter there five years ago (it 
man we wanted. He looked up in surprise as wc is a very sensible way railways have of keeping a 
entered, and the light falling strongly on his face, good man in the same position always ; proiuotion 
while all Hie rest of the room was in darkness, 1 generally upsets and coufuscs things); and he was 
thought I saw a paleness come and go on his able, bv secondary facts, to fix the dati^s and to 
gloomy features ; but that might have been fancy, shew that not only did Mr Parkway go to Coinbe- 
‘ What is j'our business V he began ; but Mr stead for the funeral, but that he went to London 
Banes the chief constable cut him short. and back just before ; from London, ol course, he 

‘ I am sorry to inroriii you, Mr Parkway,’ lie could easily get to Combestead, and his absence 
said, ‘that I hold a warrant for your arrest, and left him about time to do so._ Wo proposed then 
you must consider yourself in custody.' to have a remand and get evidence from Oombe- 

Parkway stared at him, mechanically closed stead ; but it was never needed, 
the book he was reading, and said; ‘ On wliat Parkway had been expecting this blow for yea^ 
charge, sir V and always kept some deadly poison concealed in 

‘For murder,’ says Banes ; and then I was sure the hollow of his watcli-seul._ This he took, on 
Parkway did turn very white. ‘ For the murder the night after his examination, and was found 
of Mias Parkway, at Combestead, in 186-.’ dead in his cell by the officer who went the 

Parkway looked from one to the other of us for rounds, lie first wrote a very long and minute 
a few seconds without speaking ; at last his eyes confession, or ratlier justification, shewing that his 
settled for an instant on Lytherly; then turning to motive had been to prevent hi* cousin’s marriaga 
Banes, he said, pointing straight at Lytherly: ‘ It with Lytherly, whom he seemefl to hate very 
was that man, I have no doubt, who set you on.’ much, although the young man had never harmed 
‘You had better not say anything, sii,’ said the him. He said lie went expressly to Combestead to 
chief constable, ‘ but just give your servants wliat get possession of the money his misguided relative 
orders you wish, and come with ns, as we had drawn, and to kill her. He felt that if he left 
cannot stop.’ her alive, she would carry out her scandalous plan, 

‘ I daresay it was he,’ continued Parkway, and therefore it was his duty to kill her; so' in 
not answering Mr Banes, but seeming to go with doing this he felt he had committed no crime, 
his own thoughts. ‘ I fancied he was dead, fur but had only been an instrument of justice. Bo 
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I Biippose he was, as the housekeeper declared, a 
dangerous lunatic. 

However, the reward of ouc hundred pounds 
had never been withdrawn, and I got it; it was 
paid out of Parkway’s estate too, which was about 
the strangest go I ever heard of. Lytherly and his 
wife are great friends with Mrs Robinson and 
myself; indeed we have usually one of their young 
ones staying with us, when we haven’t one or 
two from my mai:ried daughter. Mrs Parkway, I 
heard, sold off at the Mount, .and went away ; and 
some time after I saw by the papers that she was 
married to some one else. I hope she made a 
better match the second lime. 

On the whole, on looking back I am inclined to 
think that of .all the clues by which I ever found 
anybody out, this was really the queerest 


THE MONGOOSE. 

We some time ago published an account of that 
deadly snake the Cobra, from the pen of a now 
well-known writer on Indian sports. In that 
paper it was given ns the opinion of Dr Fiijrrcr, 
author of a splendid work on Indian poisonous 
serpents, that a human being if bitten by a cobra 
in full vigour, was entirely beyond the resich of 
any known antidote; death was certain. In the 
following paper, which is from the pen of the 
author of the article above mentioned, some 
curious facts are adduced relative to the mongoose 
or. i^neumon, an animal which is credited in 
many parts'of India with being proof against 
snake-bite! With these few words of introduc¬ 
tion, we leave our sporting friend to describe the 
little creature. 

In countries where snakes and other noxious 
reptiles abound, nature, as a means of checking the 
excessive increase of such plagues, has provided 
certain animals, both biped and quadruped, which, 
by continually preying upon and destroying 
snakes of all kinds, both large and small, fulfil 
a most useful office, and confer an inestimable 
benefit ob man. The peccary of South America, 
a small "but fearless species of the hog-tribe, 
will not flinch from an encounter with such a 
terrible foe as the deadly rattlesnake ; but encased 
in a hide of extreme toughness, quickly despatches 
and devours his scaly antagonist. The Secretary 
bird of Southern Africa, belonging to the falcon 
tribe, habitually subsists on reptiles of all kinds. 
In Europe the stork acts a similar part; and many 
other useful birds and beasts, performing the same 
good work, might be mentioned. 

In India, where serpents are specially common 
and destructive to human life, we have various 
kinds of snake-devourers, such as storks and cranes 
and the well-knowb adjutant. Peafowl are espe¬ 
cially active in’ destroying small descriptions of 
snakes; and others of the feathered race assist in 
the work. But in general, animals of all kinds 
have a natural dread, and carefully avoid permit¬ 
ting themselves to come in contact with, or even 
close proximity to a member of the snake-tribe, 
instinctively aware of the danger of meddling 
with such creatures. 

j3 , - - - 


The little ichneumon (a Greek word signifying 
a follower of the tracks or footsteps) or mon¬ 
goose of India, is, however, a bright exception to 
this rule, for not only will he, when so disposed, , 
without fear of consequences readily enter into 
mortal combat with the most venomous descrip¬ 
tions of snakes, hat will even seek them oat, 
.attack, slay, and devour them, their young, or eggs, 
in their various strongholds and hiding-places. , 

The common gray mongoose (^Herpesles griseus), 
called by the natives of Northern India ‘ Newell,’ 
is exceedingly abundant everywhere. In general 
shape and contour, though not iu colour, it is much, 
like a ferret, and in many other ways resembles 
one of the weasel tribe. In size it is considerably 
laiger than a ferret; and the hair which covers the 
body, instead of lying smooth and feeling soft- to 
the touch, as that of the ferret, is coarse and 
bristly. The colour, u^ich varies much in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country and according to the 
season of the year, is generally of a reddish brown, 
speckled over with graj’. Its length* from tip of 
nose to tip of tail is about two feet The snout is 
sharply pointed, ears short and round, eyes small 
and piercing; the jaws are armed with a formi¬ 
dable set of teeth, the canines being especially 
sharp and long. 

The mongoose frequents gai’dens, thick hedge¬ 
rows, and scrub jungle; and if left unmolested, 
and not hunted Ijy dog-s, will often take up its 
abode in some burrow or hole in a bank in close 
pro.viiuity <o inhabited buildings. Though iu 
genciul Jiocturnal in liabits, yet it may often bo 
seen crossing a road or footpath during the day, 

I usuiilly pausing a moment to look around and 
make sure that the co.ast is clear of dogs and such¬ 
like enemies before venturing to cross open ground. 

It possesses in commou with the weasel tribe the 
habit of cousUntly silling up on its hind legs to 
listen or obtain a better view around. I never, 
however, have observed it feeding in this position, 
like a squirrel, as has been stated to bo the case. 
The mongoose h.as not the wandering propensities 
of the weasel tribe, one day here, the next miles 
away, but takes up its residence and remains in 
one particular spot, to which it returns, after 
roaming through the country around in search of 
food. A single animal, sometimes a pair, is 
usually seen at a time, seldom more; and I have 
never myself beheld, or he.ard of, large numbers 
traveUing together, as we know stoats and weasels 
not unfrequently do. Though seldom if ever 
known to ascend trees, even when pursued by an 
enemy, the little creature may frequently he seen 
hunting about on the roofs of outhouses or de¬ 
serted buildings of no ^eat height, to which it 
has ascended probably by means of holes m the 
walls ; but strictly speaking, the mongoose is not 
a climber, like the squirrel and marten. 

Our little friend has been desorihed as an excel¬ 
lent swimmer; hut I imagine that it does not 
readily take to water, for I have never seen it 
swimming across streams or pools^ though the 
banks of rivers, especially when honeycombed with 
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lat-holes, and affording cover to the animal’s 
usual prey, are much frequented by it. It is an 
exceedingly courageous creature, and capable of 
inflicting severe punishment on animals far larger 
than itself, with its formidable teeth. A full- 
grown and powerful Tom-cat belonging to my 
regiment, the terror of all the squirrels in the 
neighbourhood, was worsted and most severely 
mauled in an encounter of his own seeking with 
a harmless mongoose. The latter surprised in the 
first instance and hard pressed by his oj)poueiit, 
turned on his assailant, and bit him throi:^h the 
face, inflicting so severe a wound, extending as it 
did from the comer of the eye to the mouth, that 
the aggressor was compelled to beat a retreat, 
having caught a regular Tartar. For many weeks 
we all thought that the sight of the injured 
optic was destroyed, though eventually the con¬ 
trary proved to be the case; but puss for ever 
after carefully avoided seeking a quarrel with 
such au undaunted little cliumpiou. 

The mongoose at times' is laischievons; and 
not unfrequeutly during the night invades the 
poultry-yard; and when intent on making au 
entrance into a hen-roost, is a difficult thief to 
keep ont, for the creature luiuiagcs to creep through 
very small oi)eniugs and crevices. Having once 
succeeded in forcing its way in, the mongoose, like 
many others of its tribe, not content with obtain¬ 
ing a single fowl sufficient to furnish a hearty 
meal, is given to the bad habit of slaying half 
a dozen or more unfortunates, wdiicli it never 
attempts to carry off, but leaves scattered about 
the floor. 

In spite, however, of such small ‘peccadillos’ 
and insigniiicatxt petty thefts, which I believe are 
the sum-total of crimes which can be with justice 
laid to the charge of the little animal, the mon¬ 
goose, on account of its niimy admirable qualities 
and tile exceedingly useful office it fultils, should 
ever be encouraged and protected by man. Not 
only does it conUmially hunt for and prey ujion 
reptiles of various kinds, devouring their young 
and eggs alike, but cobras and other venomous 
snakes on becoming aware of such an active and 
dreaded little adversary being in their midst, 
speedily leave such a neighboiuhood, and betake 
themseives to other and safer quarters; and as 
we know that the smell of a cat suffices to keep 
away rats and mice from our dwellings, so in like 
manner will a mongoose, by continually prowling 
about a house, iu a great measure free the premises 
from snakes, rats, mice, and such vcruiiu. 

The mongoose in its wild state, if kindly treated, 
fed with milk, and made a welcome visitant, speed¬ 
ily loses its natural fear of human beings, and not 
only will pass along the veranda of a house, but 
if unmolested, soon learns to cross from one room 
to another by an open door or window. When 
captured young, it is very easily roared and 
domesticated, and soon becomes familiarised with 
the loss of liberty. It is cleanly in its habits, and 
has no oil'ensive odour pcrtainiiig to it, like many 
of its tribe. It will trot about after its owner 
like a dog or oat, and even permit children to 
handle or play with it, without attempting to 
bite or scratch them. I have seen one curled up 
asleep iu a lady’s lap. They are special favourites 
of the British soldiers in the barracks, and dozens 
of such pets may be soon in a single building. 

Behig, as I have already stated, a deadly foe to 


the cobra, liattles between that formidable reptile 
and the mongoose are of constant occurrence; but 
I never have had the good fortune to wituess a- 
combat between the two animals in their wild statef 
though I have several times seen large and for¬ 
midable snakes despatched within a few minutes 
of the commencement of the fight, by tame 
ichneumons; and I imagine that the tactics em¬ 
ployed on both sides arc much the same whether 
the cliampions have casually met in the jungle,, 
or the duel has been arranged for them by human • 
lieings. 

In the various encounters which I have person¬ 
ally witnessed between uionguose and cobra, the 
fomicr invariahly came off the victor, and that 
without apparently receiving a wound. The little 
animal always adopted the same tactics, v%or- 
ously attacking the snake by circling round 
it aud springing at its throat or head, but at the 
same time with wonderful skill and quickness 
avoiding the counter-strokes of its dangerous 
enemy; till at length waiting for a favourable 
opportunity—when the snake Lad become to a 
certain extent exhausted by its exertions—^tho 
nimble little quadruped would suddenly dart for¬ 
ward, aud, so to speak, getting under its opponent’s 
guard, end the fight by dclivermg a erunohing 
bite through the cobra’s skull. 

In none of the half-dozen battles which I have 
witnessed has there been an attempt on the 
part of the mongoose to ‘ extract the serpent’s 
fangs’ (as some recent writers have described); 
though more than once, after gaining the victoiy, 
the animal has commenced to ravenously devour 
its late opponent. Possibly these poor creatures, 
that shewed so inordinate a desire for food, had 
been intentionally starved for the occasion by their 
owners, to make them the more eager to engage 
and overcome the cobra so soon as let loose, 
and thus without fail or delay to insure a pitched 
battle for the benefit of the spectators. 

As the reader is probably aware, these combats 
between mongoose aud cobra have given rise to 
many differences of opinion and disputes among 
naturalists; though I tliink that the carefiu 
inquiries and numberless experiments made by 
scientific men in late years have done much to 
clear up these old points of contention, and at the 
same lime have put to flight many delusions no 
longer tenable. For instance, a common belief 
formerly prevailed ‘ that a mongoose, when bitten 
in an engagement with a cobra or other venomous 
suakc, wius in the habit of eating some kind of 
plant or root, which altogether nullified the effects 
of the poison.’ This extraordinary idea yet pre¬ 
vails in some parts of India among certain closes 
of natives, who to this day maintain that the 
mongoose, by means of some smih' smcific as I 
•have mentioned, works a self-cure wnen bitten 
by a venomous reptile. But it is a well-known 
fact that many tribes aud castes are exceedingly 
superstitious aud obstinate, poriiinaciously clinging 
to the convictions, maxims, and Customs handed 
down to them by their forefathers; and with such 
people it is, generally speaking, useless to enter 
into an argnmciit. 

Wc shall now proceed to consider a second 
and far more difficult point to determine, and 
which, I think, yet remains a vexed question, 
requiring further investigation. I refer to the 
supposition, which many maintain, ‘ that the poison 
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from the fangs of venomous snakes, though so 
fatal in its results with most living creatures, is 
imuxdovx to the genus to which the mongoose belongs, 
and that' one of these animals, beyond suffering 
pain from the bite of a cobra, sustains no farther 
nann or inconvenience.’ 

Many strong and weighty arguments have been 
urged in support of this theory; and perhara the 
most remarkable that has ever been brought before 
the public appeared many years ago in an article 
published in the Churchman’s Magazine, entitled 
‘A Question in Natural History settled at last.' 
The writer, after ably sustaining his view of the 
question, concludes by publishing at length a 
most interesting communication from India, giving 
a detailed apccount of a prolonged and bloody 
engagement between mongoose and cobra. This 
letter was signed by three officers of the Indian 
army, witnesses of the combat, and who vouched 
for the strict accuracy of the report. The par¬ 
ticulars of this desperate duel, which actually 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, with the various 
changes and incidents as the combat proceeded, 
are minutely described; but after a gallantly con¬ 
tested battle, the mongoose proved the victor, and 
the cobra was overcome and slain. The former, 
hovrever, did not come off scathlcss, but, on the 
contrary, received several wounds, including one 
of great severity. 

When the encounter was over, the witnesses 
proceeded to carefully examine, with a magnifying 
glass, the wounds which the mongoose had re¬ 
ceived, in order to ascertain and satisfy themselves 
of their extent and nature ; and mark the import¬ 
ant discovery brought to light by aid of the lens. 
I will quote the concluding words of the narra¬ 
tive : ‘ On w'ashing aw.ay the blood from one of 
these places the lens disclosed the broken fang of the 
cobra deeply imbedded in the head of the mon¬ 
goose. . . . We have had the mongoose confined 
ever since (now four days ago), and it is now as 
healthy and lively as ever.’ 

It cannot be denied that such clear and trust¬ 
worthy evidence as this carries considerable weight 
with It, and tends to bear out the writer’s view of 
the question. On the other hand, to deal imparti¬ 
ally, it is right to point out one or two weak points 
in carrying out this otherwise well-conducted ex¬ 
periment, and which somewhat detract from the 
results and consequent opinions arrived at. 

la the first place, we are told that the cobra 
was only three feet long, undoubtedly a very small 
one; dnd further, that previous to engaging the 
mongoose, to make sure that the reptile was iu 
full possession of its fatal powers, it was made to 
bite a fowl, which died soon after. This certainly 
clearly proved that the snake’s deadly machinery 
was in full working order. But the experimenta¬ 
lists appear to have forgotten that by this very act 
they were in a measure disarming the cobra, for 
it is a well-known fact that the first bite of a 
venomous snake,is most to be feared j and that a 
second bite by the same reptile, if delivered shortly 
after the first, owing to the poison having been 
partially exhausted by the first effort, is leas deadly 
m its effects. 

So that, all things considered, and fully allowing 
that this account strengthens the assertion that 
the mongoose is really proof against the effects 
of make-poison, I am yet of opinion that the ques¬ 
tion is not finally and conclusively settled, more 


especially as later experiments, quite as fairly and 
carefully carried out, have tenmnated differently, 
and resulted < in the death of the plucky little 
fellow. 

SOME CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 

It has often been jocularly said that no family 
can have any right to call itself ‘ old ’ unless it has 
its ‘family ghost.’ As regards the Highlands of 
Scotland, wc may substitute for the ghost the inevit¬ 
able * doom,’ or prediction foretelling future weal 
or woe to the family. Almost every old Highland 
house has its ‘prophecy’ of this kind, such as the 
Argyll and Breadalbane predictions, the ‘ Fate of 
Seaforth,’ the ‘Fall and Rise of Maoleod,’ and 
many others well known in the north. The great, 
majority of the fimiilies so gifted have had of course 
no events in their history that even the credulity 
of their retainers in the past could twist into a 
fulfilment of the predic.tions; but in a few cases 
there have been some curious coincidences between 
the old traditions and the facts of a later time. 

Wc propose to select one or two well authenti¬ 
cated instances of such coincidences from among 
a mass of Highland superstition in a little book 
that has recently been published at Inverness 
entitled The Prophecies of the Prahan Seer, by 
Alexander Mackenzie (Inverness: A. and W. 
Mackenzie). This pamphlet is a collection of 
moat of the traditionary ‘prophecies’ attributed 
to an apocryphal lloss-shire seer of the seventeenth 
century, and which have been handed down by 
oral tradition from generation to generation in the 
Highlands since that time. In the north, the 
popular faitli in this ])rophet Ouinneach Odhar or 
‘ Dun Kenneth ’ and his predictions has been and 
is both strong and wide, says Mr Mackenzie, who 
thinks the legends worthy of preservation, as an 
additional chapter ‘both remarkable and curious, 
to the already extensive history of the marvellous.’ 
At anyrate, these legends are of some interest as 
illustrations of the superstition and credulity of 
the Highlanders of the last centniy, and perhaps 
even of this; but our purpose leaves untouched 
the wilder traditions in this collection, and deals 
only with two episodes in the histories of two 
great families of tnc north. 

Sir Edmund Burke in his Vicissitudes of 
Families has a weird chapter on ‘the Fate of 
Seaforth,’ in which he gives at full length the 
doom of this family, as pronounced by the ‘ War- 
lock of the Glen’ (as Sir Edmund calls Dun 
Kenneth), and its fulfilment a century and a hsdf ■ 
after it was spoken. Burke seemingly accepts 
as fact (as does Mr Mackenzie) the purely mythi¬ 
cal story of the seer and his cruel fate—how, 
being a clansman of Seaforth, and famed for his 
prophetic skill, he was called on by his chiefs wife 
to explain why her husbaml staid so long in Pari% 
whither he had gone on business soon after the 
Restoration; how the Warlock, unwilling at first to 
tell what his uncanny gift shewed him, at last was 
forced to say that the Lord of Kintail was foi> 
getting home and Lady Isabel in the smiles of 
a French lady; how the angry countes^ fuiions 
that he' should have so slandered his chief before 
his clansmen, ordered the seer to be burned to 
death—another instance of the proverbial * honour’ 
in which prophets are held in their own country. 
As he was d^ng at the stake, Kenneth uttered a 
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weird prediction foretelling the downfall of the Sea- 
forths for Lady Isabel’s crime. So runs the l^end. 
It is quite certain that a prediction regarding the 
Seaforth family was well known in the Highlands 
long before the days of the last chief of Kintail. 
We have Lockhart’s authority for the fact that 
both Sir Humphiy Davy and Sir Walter Scott 
knew and believed it ‘ I do fear the accomplish¬ 
ment of the prophecy,’ writes Seott in another 
place to his friend Morritt of Eokeby, who himself 
testifies that he heard it quoted in the Highlands 
at a time when Lord Seaforth had two sous both 
alive and in good health. This prediction ran, 
that the house of Seaforth would fall when there 
should be a deaf and dumb earl who should sell 
Kintail (the ‘gift-land’ of his house); that this 
earl would have three sons, all of whom he should 
survive ; that four great Highland lairds, his con¬ 
temporaries, should each have certain physical 
defects, which were named; that the Seaforth 
estates should go to ‘ a white-hooded lassie from the 
East,’ who should be the cause of her sister’s death, i 

With all these particulars the facts coincided 
exactly. Francis Humberstone Mackenzie, the last 
Seaforth, became deaf from an attack of fever 
while at school, and latterly also became dumb. 
His remarkable life is well known : he raised from 
his clan the 78th Highlanders, and subsequently 
rose to be a lieutenant-general in the army and 
governor of various colonies. Scott, whose great 
friend he was, says he Wiis a man ‘ of extraordinary 
talents, who must have made for himself a lasting 
reputation, had not his political exertions been 
checked by painful natural infirmity.’ He was the 
happy father of three sons and six daughters, all of 
high promise ; but the end of his life was darkened 
by misfortunes. Two of his sons died suddenly ; 
and in 1814, William, his last hope—M. 1’. for his 
native county, and a young man of great abilities 
—sickened of a lingering disease, and died about 
the time that losses in the West Indies necessitated 
the sale of Kintail. In January following, the old 
roan, broken-hearted at the loss of his three sons, 
died; and then, as Scott says : 

Of the line of Mackenneth remained not .a male 

To bear the proud name of the chiefs of Kintail. 

The estates went to his eldest daughter, the widow 
of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who was on her 
way home from India when her father <lied. The 
four Highland lairds, friends of Earl Francis, were 
all distinguished by the peculiar personal marks 
which were mentioned in the prediction ; and to 
make the coincidence complete, Lady Hood—then 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie—many yeara afterwanis 
may he said to have been the innocent cause of her 
sister’s death, for when she was driving Miss 
Caroline Mackenzie in a pony-carriage, the ponies 
ran away, the ladies were thrown out, and Miss 
Mackenzie kiUed! 

So much for this strange chapter in family 
•history. Let us now glance at the records of 
another family—ejjually famous in the Highlands 
—^where the prediction, os a whole, has not been 
fulfilled, though enough has happened here also to 
make the coincidence very striking. Our authority 
in this case is the Rev. Norman Macleod, father of 
the late Dr Norman Macleod. In the appendix 
to Dr Norman’s JA/e by his brother are given a 
series of reminiscences dictated in his old age by 
their father. He says that in the sommer of 1799 


he visited Dunvegan Castle in Skye, the old strong 
hold of the Madeods. ‘ One circumstance took 
place at the castle on this occasion which I think 
worth recording, especially as I am the only person 
now living who can attest the truth of it. There 
had been a traditionary prophecy, couched in 
Gaelic verse, regarding the fiimily of Macleod, which 
on this occasion received a most extraoidinary 
fulfilment. This prophecy I have heard repeated 
by several persons. . . It was prophesied at least 
a hundred years prior to the circumstance I am 
about to relate.’ This prediction shortly was, that 
when ‘ Norman, the third Norman,' should meet 
an accidental death ; when the rocks on the coast 
of Macleod’s country called the ‘ Maidens' became 
the property of a Campbell; when a fox had young 
ones in the castle; and when the ‘Fairy Ranner’ 
should be for the last time shewn—the glory of 
Macleod should depart for a time ; the estates be 
sold to others. But that again in the far future 
another Macleod should redeem the property and 
raise the family higher than ever. Now comes the 
curious eoiucidenco told by Mr Macleod. 

An English smith at Dun vegan told him one day 
that next morning he was going to the castle 
to force open the iron che.si in which the ‘fairy 
flag ’ of the Maclcods hod lain for ages undisturbed. 
Mr Macleod was very anxious to be present, and 
at last he got permission from ‘the factor,’ upon 
condition that he told no one of the name of 
Macleod—the chief included—what was to be done. 
The smith tore oil the lid of the box, and the 
famous old Wag was exposed—‘a square piece of 
very rich silk, with crosses wrought with gold¬ 
thread, and several elf-spots stitched with great care 
on dilferent parts of it’ Very soon after this, Mr 
Macleod goes on to say, ‘ the melancholy news of 
the death of the }'ouug and promising heir of 
Macleod reached the castla “Norman, the third 
Norman,” was a lieutenant of H.M.S. the Queen 
Charlotte, which was blown up at sea, and he and 
the rest perished. At the same time, the rocks 
called “ Macleod’s Maidens ” were sold in the coarse 
of that very week to Angus Campbell of Eusay; and 
they are still in possession of his grandson. A fox 
in possession of a Lieutenant Maclean residing in 
the west turret of the castle, had young ones, 
which 1 handled. And thus all that was said in the 
prophecy alluded to was so far fulfilled; although 
I am glad the family of my chief, still enjoy their 
anecslral possessions, and the worst part of the 
prophecy accordingly remains unverified. I merely 
state the facts of the case as they occurred, without 
expressing any opinion whatever as to the nature 
of these traditionary legends with which they were 
connected.’ 

A coincidence os remarkable as anjr of these 
is the one Mr Wilkie Collins notices m connec¬ 
tion with his novel Armadale. Readers of chat 
powerful story will recollect what an important 
part the fatal effects of sleeping in poisoned and • 
foul air play in it. They;, writes Mr Wilkie Col¬ 
lins, ‘ may be interested in heari&g of a coind- 
dence relating to the present story which actually 
happened, and which in the mi^c of “ extrava¬ 
gant improbability ” sets anything of the same Und 
that a novelist could imagine at flat defiance. In 
November 1865—^that is to sa;^, when thirteen 
monthly parts of Armadale had been pnblished, 
and I may add, when more than a year and a 
half had elapsed since the end of the story, as it 
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now appears, was first sketched in my note-book— 
a vessel lay in the Huskisson Dock at Liverpool, 
which was looked after by one man, who slept 
on board, in the capacity of ship-keeper. On a 
certain day in the week this man was found dead 
in the deck-house. On the next day a second man, 
who had taken Ids place, was carriw dying to the 
Northern Hospital. On the third day a third ship- 
keeper was appointed, and was found dead in 
the deck-house, which had already proved fatal to 
the other two. The name of that ship was the 
Amvadak. And the proceedings at the inquest 
proved that the three men liad all been suffocated 
by sleeping in poisoned air. ’ The case, Mr Collins 
goes on to say, ‘ was noticed—to give two instances 
in which I'can cite the dates—in the Times of 
November 30, 1863, and was more fully described 
in the Daily News of November 28, in the same 
yeai-.’ 


MUSHROOM CULTIVATION IN JAPAN. 

In pursuance of a plan commenced a short time 
back of furnishing information respecting the 
staple products of Japan, their culture or prepara¬ 
tion, Her Majesty’s Consul at Yokohama, in his 
published Report to the Foreign Office, deals, 
among other matter-s, with the cultivation, &c. of 
mushrooms; and as that subject is a novel one 
in this country, some brief account of the process 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. The best 
of the edible species of mushrooms are known to 
the Japanese as maUu-take and shd-Uihe. The 
difficulties experienced in preserving the former 
kind prevent their being available for export, 
added to which, even when successfully dried, they 
are nearly tasteless ; the shd-tuJeS, on the other 
hand, have this peculiar excellence, that tliough 
they are all but tasteless in their raw state, they 
have an extremely fine flavour when they are dried. 
The quantity that grows naturally on the decayed 
roots or cut stamps of the shii tree is nut sufficient 
to meet the demand, and consequently much skill 
has been brought to bear on their cultivation, 
notably by cutting off the trunks of the shii and 
other trees, and mrcAng the growth of the mush¬ 
rooms on them. Different varieties of oak are most 
in favour with the .lupanuse for the cultivation of 
mushrooms, the one just mentioned being con¬ 
sidered to give the best results. The tree grows 
abundantly in warm places with a south-easterly 
aspect, and attains a height of about eighteen or 
nineteen feet. It is an evergreen, bearing small 
acorns, which are steamed and eaten; the wood is 
used for making boats’ oars, charcoal, &c. Aaiother 
oak, the kashiwa, from which mushrooms are 
obtained, is also plentiful in warm localities, .and 
grows to a height of thir^or forty feet; its leaves 
are used in cookery, and the wood is in great 
demand for divining-sticks. A third description of 
oak, the donguri, is found all over the country; and 
its acorns, after being pounded and steeped in 
water, are maderinto dumplings. 

Mushrooms, we are told, are obtained from any 
of the above-mentioned trees in the foUowing 
mamier: about the beginning of autumn a trunk 
five or six inches in di<ametcr is selected and cut 
up into lengths of four or five feet; each log is 
then split into four pieces; and on the outer bark 
slight incisions arc made at once with a hatchet, 
or else the logs are left till the following spring, 


when deep cuts are made in them. Assuming the 
former course to have been pursued, the logs, after 
having received several slight incisions, are placed 
in a wood where they can got the full benefit of 
the air and heat; and in about three years they 
will have become tolerably rotten in parts. After 
the more rotten parts have been removed, they 
are placed in a slanting position; and about the 
middle of the ensuing spring the mushrooms 
will come forth in almiidance. After these have 
been gathered, the logs are still kept, and sub¬ 
mitted to the following process. Every morning 
they are steeped in water, and in the afternoon 
they are taken out and beaten with a mallet; 
they .are then ranged on end in the same slanting 
position as before ; and in two or three days’ time 
mushrooms will again m.ake their appearance. In 
some pLaces it is the custom to beat the logs so 
bcaavily tb.at the wood swells, and this seems to 
induce the growth of muslirooms of more than 
ordinarily liuge si/.e. If, ’liowcver, the logs are 
beaten gently, a great number of small mushrooms 
grow up in succession. Another mode of forcing 
the growth of mushrooms is to bury the cut logs 
at once in the earth, and after the lapse of a year, 
to tiike them out and treat them in the manner 
just described. 

The mushrooms thus grown arc stored in a bam 
on shelves ranged along three sides, with braziers 
lighted underneath. Afterwards they arc put into 
small boxes, the bottoms of which are lined with 
cither straw or bamboo mats ; these arc placed on 
the shelves, and gradually dried with great care. 
Another mode of drying mushrooms is to string 
them on thin slips of bamboo, which are piled 
together near llie brazier, the heat being kept in 
by inverting a closely woven basket over them. 

Of other edible mushrooms in .Japan besides the 
shii-titLi‘, Mr Robertson particularises the follow¬ 
ing : The kihurage, wbicli grows in spring, summer, 
and autumn, on the mulberry, the willow, and 
other trees; it is a small, thin, and soft mush¬ 
room, very inucli marked at the edge, and of a 
brownish tinge. The iwa-takl, which grows oji 
rucks in thick masses. The so-t^ef, a, very deli¬ 
cately flavoured mushroom, which is found on 
precipitous crags, and is consequcntljr scarce, owing 
to the difficulties attendant upon its collection. 
The kawa-take, a fnnnel-sli.aped mushroom with a 
long hollow stallc, which is found in shady spots 
on moorland. 

By adopting a somewhat similar plan of forcing 
mushrooms in Great Britain, it is iiuite possible 
that growers might find it to their advanta^. 
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AIR AND WATER POLLUTION. 
We have been lately staying at a pleasant sea-side 
resort. The stretch of sands on the beach is beau¬ 
tiful, the houses generally well built and commo¬ 
dious, the accommodation for strangers excellent. 
With much to commend, one thing struck us as 
very anonialons. There are several factories, 
including one or two bottle-works, and from these 
are almost constantly sent forth huge volumes 
of dense black smoke, which according to the 
direction of the wind, pour across the otherwise 
fair scene, and tend greatly to pollute the atmo¬ 
sphere. Now, this we presume to think is a serious 
encroachment on public rights. Nature benefi¬ 
cently provides a pure atmosphere, which all may 
enjoy, and that will be favourable to vegetable 
growth. De-spising this primary principle, and 
acting only from sheer adlishnessi, certain indi¬ 
viduals, ordinarily known as capitalists, set up fac¬ 
tories with tall brick chimneys, from which are 
vomited those hideously dark masses of coal-smoke, 
in defiance of good taste, decency, and common- 
sense. We had almost said in defiance of honesty, 
because the air of heaven is a universal inheri¬ 
tance, and the pollution of it for selfish ends is, 
morally speaking, little better than picking a 
pocket. Yet, how much of tliis aggressive dis¬ 
honesty is habitually practised ! The air of towns 
and villages is polluted. Borne of the most beau¬ 
tiful rural scenes are polluted. Over charming 
dells, clothed in natural shrubbery and flowers, 
to which one would like to flee and be at rest, is 
seen hovering a pall of black smoke, projected from 
some sort of factory or a paper-mill, and doing its 
best to transform beauty into ugliness. Surely, 
to speak mildly, that is a public wrong. 

Travelling through England, and entering what 
are termed the manufacturing districts, we come 
upon the Smoke Demon in full blast. Who, for 
example, can forget the revolting aspect presented 
by Sheffield or Wigan ? The sky hidden by dark 
smoke, the houses begrimed, and the land blighted, 
as if saturated with coal-culm. Obviously, there 
is a prevailing Bootineai; and speculating os to how 


people can passibly live amidst such horrors, wo 
think with a feeling of relief of the joy they pos¬ 
sibly experience when on Sunday the chimneys 
cease to smoke, the blue firmament is suffered to 
be unveiled, and children are able to fill their lungs 
with air comparatively free from impurity. Even 
in the neighbourhood of towns not absolutely of 
the manufactmiiig class, the tourist is pained to 
observe what atmospheric deteriorations are caused 
by smoke. In.few places nowadays are there not 
tokens of industry involving the application of 
steam-power. Tall chimneys are apt to start up 
where least expected, with the usual results. 
These brick chimneys are not usually on embel¬ 
lishment to the landscape ; but wc raise no objec¬ 
tion to them on this ground. Required for 
purposes of manufacture, and valuable in con¬ 
nection with tho cmploj'ment of large numbers 
of persons, they may bo viewed as indispensable 
adjuncts in promoting commercial prosperity, 
and increasing tho national wealth. Accordingly, 
it is not tho chimney-stalks we find fault with; 
it is tho vast masses of smoke that needlessly 
issues from them, which at a very small expense 
and a slight degree of care, could be effec¬ 
tually prevented. For want of this reasonable 
amount of care, the green fields in the vicinity of 
the chimneys cease to be green. The soot falling 
on the pasturage, defiles the herbage; and the 
poor sheep and lambs, horn to experience the 
vicissitudes of weather, but at least to wear clean 
wool upon their backs, are as dingy as professional 
cldmnoy-sweeps. Unmistakably, they have been 
besmirched by the Smoke Demon, who in his 
iniquitous visitations respects neither man nor 
beast, and is apparently indifferent to what 
becomes of the whole animal add vegetable crea¬ 
tion. Perish the comfort of everybody; let smoke 
in any measure of density have its sway 1 That is 
the doctrine of greed predominant in this wonder¬ 
fully advanced nineteenth century, which some 
people are never done eulogising. 

We see a curious instance of the Smoke Demon’s 
proceedings in a reputedly fashionable part of* a 
large city. A piece of land had just been laid out 
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in the building of mansions of a superior class—not 
one of them valued at less than seven or eight 
thousand pounds—when lo and behold the pur¬ 
chasers of the newly erected edifices find to their 
consternation that the tall chimney of an unex¬ 
pected factoiy has begun to belch volumes of black 
smoke into their back-windows all day long! The 
chimney—that of a perfectly respectable flour-mill, 
we believe—is unexceptionable as regards chimney 
architecture. It is tall and handsomely tapered; 
but what signifies these commendable qualities ? 
There, from morning to night, goes its-smoke, pol¬ 
luting the atmosphere in the bedrooms, killing 
the flowerq in the conservatories, odious and sick¬ 
ening in all directions. Very hard this on the 
purchasers of these splendid mansions. They have 
got unexceptionably good houses, but with what an 
atmospheric drawback! 

Why, however, should municipal authorities 
tolerate such abominations? Yes, why should 
they? There exist in many places police edicts 
designed to quench the Smoke Demon. Through 
the vigilance of the authorities, the smoke nuisance 
in London has been immensely modified within 
our recollection. In some large provincial towns 
it has likewise been materially abated. But taking 
the country at large, it is about as bad os ever. 
The evil has little chance of being thoroughly 
mastered by any local magistracy. The very 
authorities who should stamp out the abomination 
are likely enough to be the evil-doers tliemselves, 
or are at least so compromised by surrounding 
influences as purposely in this particular to neglect 
the interests of the community. Besides, to put 
existing and not very distinct laws in motion, a 
heavy expense is liable to be incurred. And local 
authorities of all kinds do not like to encounter 
litigation unless strongly urged by public clamour 
and backed by persons of note, who do not mind to 
take trouble and share part of the cost. We 
apprehend that no elTectvud remedy is obtainable 
in present circumstances. 

The true corrective would be to assign the con¬ 
servancy of the atmosphere and of rivers to officers 
directly appointed by and responsible to the crown. 
To this opinion has come Dr Bichardson, one of 
the most eminent promulgators of the law's of 
health. In a recent lecture on the subject at the 
Royal Institution, he says very pointedly: ‘ In 
the future of sanitary science, the politician must 
come forward more resolutely than he has done, 
in order to secure for those he governs three requi¬ 
sites—pure water, pure food, and pure air. It is 
utterly hopeless to trust to companies in a matter 
of such vital importance as the supply of water. 
It is equally lopeless to trust to the undirected 
action of local authorities.’ Proceeding to state 
that a remedy can bo found only in fie official 
action of a supreme authority, he says: ‘ As to 
pure air, there is no practical legislation of 
any kind. The air of our large towns is charged 
with smoke and impurity. The air of our great 
factories is charged with dusts which destroy life 


with the precision of a deadly aim. Dr Purdon, 
one of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, reports that in flax-working factories under 
his care, the carders, who are all females, if they 
get a carding-machine at sixteen years, generally 
die at thirty years. Could anything be more ter¬ 
rible than such a fact, that a girl o^ sixteen should 
have to live by an occupation that will bring her 
existence to an end in fourteen years, and to that 
end with all the prolonged wasting, sleeplessness, 
suffering, incident to the disease consumption of 
the lungs? If it were the fate of these doomed j 
workers that at the close of fourteen years’ work 
the majority of them were taken forth and shot I 
dead in an instant, their fate were infinitely belter 
than it is. The heart of the nation would thus bo : 
aroused, and the law in all its majesty would be | 
put in operation to arrest the progress of the crime 
and to punish the offenders. Yet, year after year 
as terrible an offence goes on, and because the result 
of it is hidden in the sick-room, there is no arrest 
of its progress, no punishment for its commission.’ 

In the same lecture. Dr Richardson speaks with 
equal vehemence on the too prevalent practice of 
polluting rivers and wells by the influx of sewage 
from large towns and various kinds of public 
works, dye-works in particular. Here, again, the 
action of local authorities is generally hopeless. 
Magistrates aud town councils will complacently 
see a river flowing past them loaded with impuri¬ 
ties. ‘The government,’ he says, ‘must cither 
produce a process or processes for pure water 
supply, and insist on every local authority carr}’- 
ing out the proper method ; or it must—and this 
would be far better—take the whole matter into 
its own hands, so that under its supreme direction 
every living centre should, without fail, receive 
the first necessity of healthy life in the condition 
fitted for the necessities of all who live. By recent 
legislation we had some security for obtaining fresh 
animal foofl, and foods freed of foreign substances 
or adulterations. The penalties that might be 
inflicted on those who sell decomposing, diseased, 
or adulterated foods were beginning to have effect, 
and much good was resulting.’ Similar regulations 
ought to be applied to water. The fouling of 
rivers by sewage must be rendered penal. What 
horrid ideas arise on the consideration that a 
large part of the population qf London are doily 
using the water of the Thames, into which has 
been poured the sewage of Oxford and a number of 
other places! The Clyde below Glasgow offers an 
example of still greater pollution; but its very 
badness saves it from use for domestic purposes; 
and in point of fact this fine river, for the improved 
navigation of which so much has been done, can 
now scarcely be spoken of as anything else than a ‘ 
gigantic common sewer, on which ships of large 
burden are borne to and from the sea. The Irwell 
at Manchester oflers a specimen of an impure river 
of a different type. Here much of the pollution 
seems to arise from the liquid refuse of dye and 
other works. The last time we saw the Irwell, it 
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had all the appearance of a sluggish river of black 
ink. Its colour, however, is liable to change with the 
predominating dye-stuffs which it happens to re¬ 
ceive, The droll remark is made, that boys who 
indiscreetly take a fancy for bathing in it ore apt to 
come out blue. Its condition and qualities were 
some time ago commemorated in a few comic verses 
in a newspaper, of which a cutting was sent to 
us. We give them as being too clever to be lost 
sight of. 

SOKO OF THE IRWKtX. 

‘ I flow by tainted, noisome spots, 

A dark and deadly river; 

Foul gases my forget-me-nots. 

Which haunt the air for ever. 

I grow, I glide, I slip, I slide, 

I mock your poor endeavour; 

For men may write, and men may talk, 

But I reek on for pver. 

I reek with all my might and main, 

Of plague and death the brewer; 

With here and there a nasty drain, 

And hero and there a sewer. 

By fetid bank, impure and rank, 

I swirl, a loathsome river; 

For men may write, and men may talk, 

But I ’ll reek op for ever. 

I grew, I glode, I slipped, I slode, 

My pride 1 left behind me ; 

I left it in my x)ure abode — 

Now take me as yoii find me. 

For black as ink, from many a sink, 

1 roll a poisonous river; 

And men may write, and men may talk. 

But I ’ll reek on for ever. 

And thus my vengeance, still I seek 
Foul drain, and nut a river; 

My breath is strong, though I am weak. 
Death floats on me for ever. 

You still may fight, or may unite 
To use your joint endeavour; 

But I ’ll be “ boss,” in sirite of Cross, 

And poison you for ever.’ 

We trust that the concluding threat of remaining 
for ever a poisonous and fetid river is not true of 
the Irwell any mote than the Thames or the Clyde. 
The subject of river-pollution, as of air-pollution, 
is too serious to bo much longer neglected, and we 
trust that government, setting aside private, selfish, 
and factious interests, wiU soon deal with it in os 
perempto:^ a fashion as constitutional forms will 
admit As concerns the pollution of the air by 
smoke from factories, there is not a vestige of 
excuse. We have shewn again and again with, we 
fear, tiresome reiteration^ that the consumption of 
smoke is a very simple mechanical process, and has 
the advantage not only of keeping the air unpol¬ 
luted, but is attended with such a considerable 
saving of fuel, as to render the first cost of the 
appliwees of no consequence. If such be the 
esse, and we can prove it by many years’ experi¬ 
ence, the proprietors of public works at the sea¬ 
side resort aheady mentioned, and hnndieds of 


other factory owners, are clearly chargeable with 
a shameful degree of disregard to the rights Kod 
feelings of their fellow-creatures. w. a 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAT^JIR XXXVn.—REST AND PEACE. 

Time has run on since then, and my life ba# 
grown fuller and happier. It was a great dis- 
appointment to Philip and Lilian to find what my 
boasted good fortune really was; and nothing 
would reconcile them to the idea of my remaining 
at the Home, although they were not able to deny 
that the work there was congenial to me. 

Marian Tralford never forgave mo my one day’s 
grandeur, and never again addressed me as an 
equal when we chanced to meet. She and her 
husband did not lead the happiest of wedded lives. 
On the evening of Lilian’s wedding-day, Arthur 
Trafford was found lying on the floor of his dress¬ 
ing-room with an exploded pistol by bis side. If 
he really meant to destroy himself, he had at¬ 
tempted it in the half-hearted way with wMch he 
did everything, having only grazed his temples 
and swooned with fright, and so oilended his wife 
to no purpose. Poor Marian, her married life was 
neither a long one nor a happy one! No child’s 
voice was heard at Fairview; and the miserable 
bickerings between the husband and wife were 
common gossip. She was not the kind of woman 
to try to conceal her disappointment; and he was 
not the kind of man to spare her the knowledge 
that she had never possessed his love. Could he 
have foreseen, ho would doubtlessly have adopted 
a different policy, and at anyrate kept up some 
semblance of aifection. 

A neglected cold and improper clothing for the 
season brought on an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs, to which Marian succumbed; and after her 
death it was found that she had avenged herself. 
A lawyer was hastily summoned to her bedside, 
and her will made as soon as her illness was pro- 
nomiced dangerous. After the funeral it was 
found that the endeavours of Arthur and his sister 
to make up for the past by extra attention at the 
last had been in vain. It was said that' she talked 
to them about the laige fortune which they would 
inherit up to almost the lost hour ; and tlieir dis¬ 
appointment was bitter in proportion. 

All Marian Trafford’s wealth was left to Lilian’s 
children. Not to Lilian, as she in a characteristic 
letter informed her—‘ In case your husband should 
die, and Arthur should get the property after all, 
for ho would be sure to marry you cfirectly. Many 
and many a time has lie taunted me about hm 
love for you; and as good as said I wasn’t to be 
compared! But if be married me for the sake 
of my money, he won’t have much to boast of 
now. His sister too, Caroline, wiU be in a fine 
state; but she’s only got herself to thank for 
what I have done. I did mean to leave some¬ 
thing handsome to Caroline, tiU I^overbeard her 
tadlung to her brother about me begging him to 
have patience a little while longer, because the 
doctors said that I could not lost oat many days 
unless a turn came; and saying ever such things 
about what she had hod to put up with 1 'What 
she had to put up with, indeed! When she has 
hod such a home at Fairview, mid lived upon the 
best of everything, without its costing her a penny! 
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And as to presents; no one could be more generous as elegant specimens of the art of letter-writing ; 
than I have been to Caroline ; and she knows it, to say nothing of their being addressed in a some- 
if she would only speak the tratL If I do not what eccentric manner, occasionally sealed with a 
get over it, I am determined that they shan’t be thimble, and so forth. 

any the better off I I’d sooner leave everything I imagined that the story of my life would run 
to Miss Haddon, though I should be loath to do thus smoothly and evenly on to the end ; but the 
that too. Fortunately, there is you, dear ; you aspect of things changed. First, we lost dear old 
arc my sister after all, and your Iffa was not Mrs Tipper, who passed peacefully away, lovin^y 
treated well; I have always said that. Besides, tended in her last moments by her children, as 
I can’t forget how kind you were to me, when she called us. She left everything she possessed 
you thought that it was nvy Ma who went wrong to me. Shortly afterwards, Jane Osborne died, 
instead of yours. You never shewed off a bit; bequeathing the bulk of her property for the 
and it’s only right you should be rewarded. I future maintenance of the Home, and what she 
haven’t put Aunt Pratt into my will, because one termed a competence to me. Five hundred a year 


naturally does not care about its being known that 
any of one’s relations are common people; but I 


appeared to me something more than a competence; 
and with my dear old triend’s legacy it made me 


should like you to give somelliing handsome to a rich woman. 

her, and say it came from me;’ and so forth, and Philip and Lilian would now give me no peace, 
so forth ; a letter we were all only too glad to insisting that I had not the shadow of an excuse 
put out of sight and out of mind as soon as for remaining at the Home. Moreover, Hill Side 


possible. 


was waiting for me. They had been long engaged 


The Pratts were well taken care of, and not a in altering and improving Fairview, and had at 
little astonished at Marian’s liberality, as it was leugth taken up their abode there. It was now a 
interpreted to them by Lilian. Arthur Trafford large estate, sufficient ground adjoining having been 
made a great deal of protestation in the outset purchased to make a good park ; and the trees, 
about his repugnance to receiving the annuity planted fifteen years before, were beginning to look 
which Philip offered; but of course he did receive respectable. The house itself has been a great deal 
it, and in time came to think that it was much altered and subdued, as Philip calls it, a story 
less than he ought to have, always forestalling it. being taken away, and wings thrown out, &c.; 
But Philip remained firm, and never increased very greatly to its improvement. It now looks a 


the amount to more than was at first offered, a sum fitting home for a family of good standing, and as 
which he considered sufficient for an idle man to Philip’s brother allows, a residence worthy of one 
live upon. who owns the nanm of Dallas. 

How shall I w'rite of the married life of Philip In truth they had outgrown Hill Side; two 
and Lilian ? I will only say with the poet; spirited boys and three girls with the necessary 

, . , arrangements for an education befitting their ac- 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his cumulating wealth, were not contemplated in the 
glowing h^ds ; ■ ,, first plans; and I could not pretend to think that 

Lvery moment hghtly shaken ran itself m golden made solely on my account; 

although they threatened to lot the place fall to 
Tliey were not selfish in their happiness, finding ruin, if I would not go to it. Everything was left 
plenty of room in their hearts for those outside just as it was; Lilian took nothing but her mother's 


Love took up the gloss of Time, and turned it in his 
glowing hands; 

Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden 
sands. 


plenty of room in their hearts for those outside 
their own circle; which by the way was now a 


portrait, and Philip a portion only of his hooks; 


not very small one. Need I say they held fast to uud to this also there was no demurring ; Fair- 
‘ Sister Mary;’ and though they could not be view being furnished befitting its size. Whilst I 
brought to allow that she had chosen the life she was still hesitating, or landed that I was hesitating 
was best fitted for, they did their best to impart (for I found it very pleasant to_ dwell upon the 
to it as much sunshine”as they could; and 1 liope i'lca of ending my days at Hill Side), Bobert 
comforted themselves with the belief that my Wentworth jmt in an irresistible argument in 
happiness was owing more to their efforts than iny favour of my yielding to their wishes, and 
worK. Was there a word of truth spoken in the quitting the Home. He pointed out that I was 


jest, sometimes thrown playfully at me, to the 
effeef that I was imbuing my god-child Mary with 


preventing some poor gentlewoman from earning 
the income pertaining to the situation. I was not 


the notion that she had a mission, as her brothers a little surprised at his going over to their side ; 
term it? She was a thoughtful earnest child of but,I could not, bad I wished to do so, deny 
fifteen, who had spent a great deal of her lime the reasonableness of his argument. As soon, 


with me, and sometimes said she would choose therefore, as a lady was found JiO undertake the 

Aunt Mary’s life before all others. It did her no office, I resigned it. 

harm to think so for the time being ; but I knew My home-coming was made a fDte-day in the 

that Aunt Mary would choose her mission to be village. Had a royal visitor been expected, more 
a happy wife and mother. Failing that, I could could not have been done in the way of prepara- 
only hope she, would be as happy as Aunt Mary. tion. The place was gay with flags and ever- 
For notwithsfiinding an occasional bit of senti- greens, whilst feasting and bell-ringing were going 
meat, I was as happy a woman as could be found on all day. And the approach to my f*^re home 
in the three kingdoms, with a huger circle of was arched over with flowers, and Welcome * 
friends than I could well count. And very proud repeated wherever the word could be put, but 
1 was of their friendship, though the majority of expressed more delightfully than all in the faces of 
them could not be said to belong to the upper Philip, Lilian, and their children. It was a busy 
stoata of society. I had a large correspondence too day too, as ‘befitted the OTming home of Aunt 
—letters which brought tears of joy and thankful- Mary,’ laughingly said the children. A dinner was 
ness to my eyes, though they could not he quoted given to the grown-up people lu a large teat oa 
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the green; and later on a tea, to which children 
were invited, with a day’s holiday to all and sports 
between times. Of course Becky and her husband 
were honoured guests with their eight children. 
He is now a flourishing market-gardener, very proud 
of hifl little woman, though her happy married life 
does not tend to decrease the size of her mouth, 
since there is always a smile upon her face. 

We had ail been very busy, and were glad to 
take our tea on the terrace in tlie cool of the even¬ 
ing—just sufficiently distant from the sound of 
merriment in the village below. After tea, Philip 
and Lilian, lovers still, stroll down to the green to 
watch the sports awhile, the tired children electing 
to remain with Aunt Mary and Uncle Robert. My 
eyes followed the two as they passed down the path 
under the flowery arches, husoand and wife in all 
the best sense of the words. Philip was a stately, 
thoughtful, English gentleman, growing anxious 
and ambitious for his two boys ; a little too ambi¬ 
tious, I told him, in certain directions, since the}' 
are but mortal. And his happy wife, beautiful 
‘ with all the soul’s expansion,’ was worthy to be 
the mother of girls—confiding to itie liar ambition 
to fit them to influence the lives of honourable men. 

My nieces, as they were called, were to live 
with me in turn. Lilian says they are very piti¬ 
ful to such of their friends as have no Aunt Mary. 
Little Phil was very enthusiastically describing to 
me the advantages of my new home. 

‘ Look here. Aunt Mary; it’s the best place for 
larks you can imagine ; beats Fairview hollow.’ 

‘ Larks, Phil ? ’ 

‘Well, you know. Suppose you’ve got some 
one in the library you want to make jump nearly 
out of his skin; just creep round the plantations, 
and crawl under the bushes, and climb up over the 
stones—you must teke care though, for they are 
awfully slippery—and peep in at the windows 
with your face made up like a brigand, and point 
a sham pistol at him! ’ 

I expressed a doubt as to my capacity for crawl¬ 
ing under bushes and climbing over slippery 
stones ; at which Phil proposed other larks, which 
ho considered to be more witliiii the compass of 
my ability. But with the dignity of thirteen, and 
the experience of three months at Eton, Robert 
gave it as bis opinion that Phil’s larks w'erc not 
worthy of the name. 

‘ Look here : I know n fellow ; ’ &c. &c.; sinking 
his voice into a whisper as the two boys drew 
closer together; their sister Jenny, who is said to 
be developing a taste for larks, anil is very proud 
of being occasionally taken into their confidence, 
listening with bated breath and dilating eyes. 
Then Mary whispers to me that if I want to enjoy 
that bit out of Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
fancy myself in the woods really, I must sit under 
the tree on the slope when the moon is rising and 
the shadows are deep. And before she is carried 
off by her nurse, Raby Lily solemnly presents me 
with a woollen lamb, which she thinks enough to 
insure my future happiness and make me ‘ dood.’ 

‘And so you have got your rest and peace at 
last?’ said l^bert Wentworth, as ho and I stood 
for a few moments together on the terrace watch¬ 
ing the sunset. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, a little absently, my thoughts 
reverting to the old dreams of peace and rest. 

‘Well, it’s all eouleur de rose now. But how 
long will this kind of thing satisfy you ?* 


‘ What kind of thing ? ’ 

‘ Being worshipped and fdted in this way.’ 

‘ I find it very pleasant,’ I demurely replied. 

‘ You will not for long, Maiy.’ 

‘ Do you think I am not capable of appreciating 
rest and peace then ?’ 

He smiled. ‘ I give you six months.’ 

‘ And yet you were as urgent os the rest about 
my giving up work,’ I said. 

‘ Yes; I wanted to see you in an independent 
position, and so to ascertain if certain theories of 
mine are correct’ 

‘ Uncle Robert is it true ? Phil says he heard 
mamma tell papa that she did not deraair of your 
marrying Aunt Mary even now. Is it true— 
really ? ’ 

I saw a swift flush pass over his face, and an 
expression in his eyes which I had only once seen 
there before, ns they turned for a moment upon 
me. Then after a few moments he said, in a low 
husky voice: ‘ Ask auntie' ’ 

Robert Wentworth had never married, and I 
cannot affect to be ignorant of the cause; but in, 
all the long years that have passed he has spoken 
no word of love to me. Now the child’s words 
had stirred the depths of his nature, and shewn 
me that time has worked no change in him. 

‘ Is it true, auntie—^is it ?’ asked Jenny, turning 
impetuously towards me. 

‘ Uncle Robert and I love each other like 
old friends, dearie,’ I said, replying to him in a 
low faltering Voice. ‘ But—I am too old to think 
of—marrying ;’ laying my h.and gently upon his, 
resting upon the back of a garden-seat, as 1 spoke. 

‘ Well, that’s what Robert and I said,’ frankly 
ejaculated Jenny. ‘ You are old, and old people 
don’t marry; ’ and off she ran to tell the others. 

lie recovered first, beginning to talk to me 
about a case he had in hand, and veiy soon con¬ 
triving to get me sufficiently interested in it to 
enter warmly into the pros and cons with him. 
He was no longer a biiefless barrister, having 
made a name in the profession, and being remune¬ 
rated accordingly. I have the comfort of know¬ 
ing that his liie, like my own, is on the whole a 
full and happy one, although we have both had to 
bid adieu to certain things. 

Before the six months he had given me expired, 
I began to find that I required change of air, and 
commenced absenting myself occasionally from my 
beautiful luxurious home for two or three weeks 
at a time and sometimes even lunger, much to the 
surprise of Philip and Lilian, who could not 
understand why I should choose to go alone and 
he so mysterious about the places I visited. But 
they became less anxious if not loss curious when 
they found that I always returned cheered and 
refreshed by the change, and at length ceased to 
question me. 

Robert Wentworth appeared to take it for 
granted that my trips were in search of the pic¬ 
turesque ; occasionally remarking ^at 1 must he 
growing familiar with all the loveliest noob in 
England. I flattered myself that 1 for once 
succeeded in keeping him in the dark, and he did 
not suspect the real object of my journeys. But I 
was mistaken, 1 might as well have taken him 
into my confidence at once, and he shewed me 
that 1 might, in his own fashion. 

During one of my absences from TTill Side,' I 
was under the unpleasant necessity of appearing 
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I at a iiolice court. In obedience to a call for 
! Jones, I stepped into the witness-box, as unwilling 
a witness os had ever made her appearance there. 

I I had just been trying to comfort myself with the 
reflection that Robert did not take up such cases, 

' and was not at all likely to be there, when our 
eyes met; and from the amused expression in his, 
1 knew that he was about to examine me, and 
something of what I might expect. As he after¬ 
wards informed me, he bad taken up the case for 
the express purpose of shewing me that ho knew 
j all about my movements. 

' ‘ Is Mary Jones your real name ?’ 

‘ It is the name I am known by.’ 

‘ And you arc a lodger in Bi^s Court, Bethnal 
I Green?’ 

‘ Yes; I have two rooms there.’ 

* And go out nursing sick people in the neigh- 
1 bourhood ? ’ 

. ‘ I have occasionally done so.’ 

I ‘Is it a fact that you have musical evenings 
j and readings to which you invite the poor women 
I in the nei^bourhood ; and that you lend money 
j to tlie deserving, and give lectures to them about 
I the management of their homes and children V 
j ‘I do not call them lectures, sir,’ I replied 
demurely. ‘ But I see that you know all about 
; my movements.’ 

* It is my business to know,’ he replied gravely, 
going on with the case, a charge of ai*sault, not 
uncommon in the neighbourliood of my town 
residence, to which I had been a witness, and was 
•obliged to give evidence. 

Since then we have not met very frequently. 
Ho is always an honoured guest at Fairview ; but 
he is on the Bench now, devoted to the grand 
earnest life of the upright judge, and has very 
little time for private intercourse, although he is 
-always ready to give us counsel and advice. It is 
my pride to hear of the respect and honour he 
I wins, and to know that 1 have not been instra- 
i mental in impairing his usefulness in the world. 
Meantime, we are beginning to talk sometimes of 
the life beyond, with the yearning of those who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day, and 1 
listen with bowed bead and thankful heart to his 
acknowledgment that his life has not been lived in 
vain for himself any more than for others. This 
may be said only to cheer and comfort me ; but I 
believe that it is truer than he himself thinks it to 
be. But I am above all pleased with his occa- 
• sional grim little attacks upon my logic, &c., for 
that is to me the most convincing proof that we 
are the best of friends ; and we are highly amused 
I when the children take my part, and ask him not 
i to be hard upon Aunt Mary, 
i THE END. 


HYDERABAD AND ITS RULERS. 

I 

' The dominions of the Nizam, of which Hyderabad 
; is the capital, are situated in the southern part of 
, Central India,'and are of considerable extent— 
i nearly five hundred miles from north-east to south¬ 
west, and about three hundred and fifty in breadth. 
The Nizam holds a very high place among the 
native sovereigns of India ; his revenue is a large 
one, and is yearly increasing, greatly owing to the 
wise administration of the present prime-minister. 
Sir Salar Jung, a man of singularly intelligent 

3 ' .. 


and enlightened views, with a remarkable capacity 
for government. For upwards of twenty yean 
this able and talented man has powerfully swayed 
the councils of the Nizams; and since tiie death 
of the last ruler, his young son and' successor, 
still a minor, has been entirely under his guidance 
and control. ' ‘ 

Tlie young Nizam is now a boy of nine or ten 
years of age; and until he is fifteen he will not 
assume the reins of government His health is 
unfortunately not good; his constitution bein^ 
naturally a feeble one, and the enervating life led 
in the zenana has in no way tended to strengthen 
it He is aaid to have an amiable disposition 
and not bad abilities; an English tutor has been 
provided for him, and he has every facility for 
receiving a first-class education. This, in con¬ 
junction with the wise counsels of his prime- 
niinibter, ought to make him a liberal and enlight¬ 
ened ruler when the time comes for him to take 
tlic authority into his own hands. Let- us trust 
that it will be so. 

.Sir Salar Jung speaks English fluently; and on 
the not rare occasions when ho gives an entertain¬ 
ment to the cTitc of the European society, his 
manners are those of a polished and high-bred 
gentleman, anxious that bis guests should enjoy 
themselves, and that none should be overlooked. 
In his extensive and splendidly furnished palace 
are several rooms fitted up entirely in the English 
style, with chairs and sofas of every form and 
dimension, and tables covered with albums, photo¬ 
graphs, and all the innumerable ornaments and 
knick-knacks of fashionable London drawing-rooms. 
Here the guests all assemble before dinner; and 
when the announcement is made. Sir Salar offers 
his arm to the principal lady present, generally 
the wife of the English Resident, and conducts her 
to the dining-room, his own private baud playing 
2'fte Roast Beef of Old Etujland, while tlie com¬ 
pany defile into their places. Here, again, all is 
m the English style, or rather in that which is 
known as u 2a Bussey a long table brilliantly 
lighted, and decorated with flowers, fruity and 
confectionery, all arranged in the most tasteful 
manner, the baud continuing to play at intervals. 
The dinner is in precisely the same European 
fashion—one course following the other ; and the 
viands and wine all of the most rechereM descrip¬ 
tion ; champagne in abundance, liqueurs, every¬ 
thing in short that can gratify the most fastidious 
palate ; Sir Salar himself being a man of the 
simplest tastes and drinking nothing birt cold 
water. 

Dinner ended, all rise, the gentlemen not re¬ 
maining behind the ladies. Sir Salar again con¬ 
ducts the hurra behee, or principal lady, to a terrace 
on the roof of the palace, where there are seats 
arranged for the guests, tea and coffee handed 
round, a quiet cigar permitted in the backgjroimd, 
and where a fine exhibition of fireworks is wit¬ 
nessed. This is the conclusion of a very agreeable 
entertainment, to which about a couple of hun¬ 
dred people are usually invited, who are dl 
received with the most perfect courtesy by Sir 
SaW, his young sons, and the members of his 
suite; and who quit his hospitable roof much 
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imjtretaed by the large-mindedness and frank 
geniality that so f^oatly distinguish the Nizam’s 
popular prime-minister. 

Sometimes while the company is arriving, a 
’nautch’ is held in a kind of garden quadrangle, 
and the guests stroll out and look on for a mw 
minutes, just as they feel inclined. Ordinary 
nautch-dancing is anything but the incorrect pro¬ 
ceeding it is commonly supposed to be ; it is 
really ratlier a dreary entertainment, and a very 
few minutes of it will be sufficient to satisfy the 
furiosity of most people. Be this as it may, 
nautch-dancing is a very favourite amusement 
among the high-class natives. When Sir Salar 
Jung gives a banquet to his fellow-countrymen, 
there is a nautch on a very large scale ; the viands 
also differ considerably from those presented to 
his European guests, and consist chiefly of curries 
of every posible kind and flavour, sometimes more 
than fifty being served at a meal. 

Though he has held the supreme power for 
many years, and has beon*prominently before the 
imblic for a yet longer time, the prime-minister 
of the Nizam is not much above forty years of 
age. He is of medium height, with an air of great 
dignity, aai intelligent expression, and piercing 
dark eyes. His face is entirely shaven except a 
dark moustache; he generally wears a tight-fitting 
dark robe and small white turban, with the Star 
of India on his breast, and well-fitting English 
boots. Ills two wives and his daughters are never 
seen out of the zenana, but they receive visits from 
English ladies ; aud it is generally understood 
that Sir Salar is more liberal in his ideas regarding 
the treatment of women than is usual among 
Mussulmans; and his daughters are well edu¬ 
cated, aud have had foreign instructresses. 

Among the institutions of Hyderabad evidencing 
an enlightened spirit both among the foreign resi¬ 
dents aud the natives, is tlic successful establish¬ 
ment of an American female doctor, a lady distin¬ 
guished alike by professional skill and cliarm of 
maimer, and who commands an excellent practice 
among the female portion of the community. She 
is also frequently summoned to attend at the 
zenanas, a very great boon to the poor secluded 
inmates, who-se maladies are very frequently 
■wrongly treated, owiug to the imperative strictness 
of the rule which prohibits the ph 3 ' 8 ician from 
ever seeing his patient; the most that is allowed 
in the case of a male practitioner being the exten¬ 
sion of the hand or tongue through a slit in a 
curtain, the face all the time remaining perfectly 
invisible. 

Hyderabad, with which is closely connected the 
large Anglo-Indian station of Secunderabad, is in 
many respects a very pleasant lesidcnce. The 
society is good, for in addition to a considerable 
sprinkling of civilians, occupied in'various ways, 
Secunderabad is an important military centre, and 
the district enjoys many advantages in a social and 
sanitary point of view. Only about twenty-four 
hours’ journey from Bombay by rail, it is thus 
brought into easy communication with one of tlie 
great mercantile and social centres of India. Its 
real distance from Madras is not much more; but 
as there is no direct line, a detour has to be made 
in order to join the main line from Bomhaj’ at 
Sholapore, which nearly doubles the time con¬ 
sumed in travelling between the two places. This, 
however, may probably be amended by-and-by; 


when Madras will be about equidistot with 
Bombay, and Hyderabad will then rise into even 
greater importance. The climate is, genewtlly 
speaking, excellent: its situation, nearly two 
thousand feet above the level of the irea, con¬ 
ducing much to its salubrity; while it is fortunate 
in having two monsoons or rainy seasons, one 
between June and September, and a shorter one 
later in the year. Tnese rains are not of the 
ordinary violent character, but more resemble 
April showers; the entire depth of fall not usually 
averaging beyond twenty inches, while it is more 
genially and beneficially diffused, rendering the 
air delightfully cool and pleasant 

The cost of living is perhaps rather under the 
recognised rate of most Anglo-Indian stations. Cer¬ 
tain things are to be had very reasonably indeed, 
while others are high-pricod, especially the gene¬ 
rality of European articles, which are charged 
nearly double what they would fetch at home. 
Strangely enough, tea is very dear ; nothing drink¬ 
able can be got under about six sliillings a pound; 
lower-priced kinds being perfect trash. But eggs, 
poultry, and even very tolerable mutton can be 
bought very cheaply ; a rupee (about two shillinra 
of our money) will purchase three or four fowls, 
certainly rather skinny ones; while three rupees 
i.s an ordinary price for one of the small country 
sheep, and the mutton is not bad, though of course 
it is not ‘ gram-fed,’ as they call the kind specially 
fattened for the table, and which costs three or 
four times the money. There is much sociability 
among the English residents ; and the cooler nature 
of the climate enables them to have a greater 
variety of al-fresco entertainments than is custo¬ 
mary in the tropical temperature of most parts of 
India. Perhaps partly in consequence of this, 
combined with its higher and more salubrious 
situation, the district round Ilj'derabad is gene¬ 
rally very hcivlthy; and people have lived there for 
many years and enjoyed excellent health without 
ever coming home at all. One well-known old 
Scotch gentleman has resided cliiefly there for fifty 
years without ever returning to his native countiy ; 
ami to judge from his active habits and hale 
appearance, he will live there for many years to 
come. 

Among the native population, however, the 
repulsive disease of leprosy is very prevalent; but 
Europeans seldom or never suffer from it. Tliis 
dreadful malady is of two kinds: in one the typo 
is exceedingly malignant; the afflicted persons 
are not permitted to go abroad, but are secluded 
in buildings specially set aside for theis recep¬ 
tion, and to all intents and purposes they aie 
dead to their fellow-men. 

The supply of water in the locality is excellent, 
mainly owing to the enormous reservoirs tbat have 
been constructed in the vicinity of Hyderabad, used 
principally for bathing both by the natives and by 
Europeans. The largest of these is about twenty- 
miles iround; and they are reached by numcious 
flights of steps, which are generally thronged W 
the niitivcs at all hours of the dhy, for the donbU 
purposes of ablution and wasliing their dotliea. 

Cotton is the staple production of 'the country; 
but its other products and resources are being 
rapidly developed by Sir Salar Jung, who has 
organised large public works of various kinds, and 
is opening new roads through the less frequented 
portions of the Nizam’s tertitory. If he could be 
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iaduced to impose more taxes, a very great, and 
also a jnstifiable increase of the revenue could be 
easily effeotcd; but to this measure he has an 
invincible objection, alleging that it is a system to 
which the su\}ject3 of the Nizam have been little 
accustomed, and which would be unpalatable to all 
classes alike. This may be true; but so enlight¬ 
ened a ruler will probably ere long be brought to 
acknowledge the necessity for a moderate adoption 
of this system, both in the interests of his master 
and in those of the real prosperity of the noble 
dominions he has so long and so faithfully governed. 


’PEENTICE-LIFE AT SEA 

The sea is one of the mo.st beautiful objects in 
nature, whether we watch it breaking in jdayful 
ripples on the pebbly beach, or shrink from it 
aghast when it rashes along the shore in the full 
thtmdcr of its wrath, seething, tortured, convulsed, 
struggling in the clutch of the storm-fiend. To 
US in England who owe it so much, to us who have 
for centuries readied our han’csts on its pathless 
plains, and made of its trackless billows a high¬ 
way to fame and fortune, the sea has always 
been an object of intense, almost passionate 
interest. Hence there have never been wanting 
among us volunteers for the wild sea-life of free¬ 
dom and adventure. The boy intended by fond 
parents for quite a dilferent fate, dreams of the 
unknown sea as he creeps reluctant to and from 
school, devouring it may be the wdiile some well- 
thumbed novel of Marryat’s, instead of mastering 
the intricacies of a Latin verb ; until at lust, the 
passion growing with his growth, he leaves all else 
behind him and finds his way to the shore, and 
looks wonderingly at the great ships lying in the 
harbour. Blissful Edens these, which have fought 
many a battle with the mighty ocean, although 
they are lying now so quietly in dock, avith their 
rigging stretching aloft like a network of twine, 
and piles of cable lazily laid up on deck like so 
many coiled snakes. Gradually he finds liis way 
on board, and then discovers that the rose has 
ihoms ; that sea-life, in other words, is by no means 
an Elysium. 

Such a career is sketched for us in an amusing 
book, Two Years Abaft the Mast, by F. W. 
H. Symondson. The author was an apprentice 
on board the Sea Queen, a sailing ship, bound for 
Sydney*with a general cargo. The ship was a good 
one, registered A1 at Lloyd’s, and carried a crew 
of twelve able-bodied seamen, four ordinary sea¬ 
men, and three apprentices besides himself. There 
were also three mates—the first, second, and third. 

Naturally life at sea is made up very much of 
routine, and the routine on board the Sea Queen 
was after the following fashion. A sea-day com¬ 
mences at mid-day, when we must suppose the 
starboard watch, to which our apprentice belonged, 
to be below. Ar twelve o’clock (eight bells) he 
comes up along with his watch, to relieve the port 
watch, who then have dinner. The second mate, 
who has charge of the starboard watch, then sees 
that every one goes to his proper work. He gives 
an eye to the steering of the ship, and carefully 
soto any shifting of the wind. A fresli helmsman 
idieVes the man at the wheel, and receives direc¬ 


tions as to steering from him; and our apprentice 
being the youngest looks after the time and strikes 
the bells. At half-past twelve ho strikes one bell, 
at one o’clock two bells, and so on. At four o’clock, 
eight bells ore struck, and the port watch is called; 
and as soon as the man at the wheel is relieved, the 
starboard watch go below, and smoke or read or 
s])in yams until tea-time, which is at five o’clock. 
They then receive a pint of the pale inky coloured 
nectar which does duty for tea on hoard ship, and 
along with it salt pork or junk. This is cooked in 
different ways; chopped up with biscuit, water, ani 
slush, by which is meant the grease from salt meat, 
it forms a sea-delicacy called sconsc. Another 
howu honche is dandy-funk, which is compounded 
of powdered biscuit, molasses, water, and slush; 
while dogsbody, composed of pea-soup, powdered 
biscuit, and slush, is also considered to form a 
savoury and refreshing compound. At six o’clock 
the other watch come below, and have their tea. 
Luring the first dog-watch, from four to six, no 
regular work is done, but no larking is allowed ; 
but the second watch, from six to eight, is given 
up to fun and frolic of the maddest and merriest 
description, such ns chasing rats with belaying- 
pins, or trying to turn the cook out of his galley, 
while he defends himscK with boiling water. At 
eight o’clock the wild scrimmage ceases as if by 
magic, the starboard watcli turn into their berths, 
and nothing is heard but the measured tread of the 
look-out on the forecastle head,and the soft murmur 
of the wind and sea, as the night-breeze fills the 
sails, and the Sea Queen glides onward to her 
desliniition through the rippling water. 

At midnight tlie port watch is relieved, all hands 
muster on deck, and the inatu in charge sings out: 
‘ilelieve the look-out! Believe the man at the 
wheel! ’ and then all is silent again until lour o’clock, 
when the starboard watch go below, and the port 
watch conic np. 

Tlie cook is called at four; and from half-past 
five to six the men have their coffee, and then 
comes the order: ‘ Brooms and buckets alt, to wash 
the decks ; ’ which shews that the work of the day 
has begun. W hile the decks are being scrubbed, the 
captain generally makes his appearanc^ and after 
inspecting the compass and the sails, sits down in 
his favourite arm-chair on the poop with a book. 
On Saturday afternoons each watch are allowed an 
hour to wash their clothes, and at lialf-past four or 
five the stores for the week are served out: these 
consist of articles such as sugar, vinegar, &c. 

In the little world of the ship, the captain is 
an irresponsible autocrat; bis word is law; to 
refuse to obey him is mutiny. The sole command 
of the navigation and working of the ship rests 
with him, and the weather-side of the poop is his 
private property when he chooses to come ou 
deck. In the ordinary daily work he seldom 
interferes personally, but transmits ^ his orders 
through the chief mate, who is a very important I 
officer, and who superintends everything. When the i 
cargo is stowed, he must give an acknowledgment 
for it and for all goods in the hold, and most 
make up any deficiencies, lie must also keep 
the l(w-book, which is a very important trust. 
The officer of each watch marks upon the log-slate 
the courses, the distance run, the winds, and any 
subject of interest; aud these at the end of every 
twenty-four hours arc copied into the official log¬ 
book by the chief mate. The duties of the aecoad | 
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and thiid mate are less onei'oua; but they must 
always be addressed by the prefe of ‘Mr’ and 
answered with ‘ Sir.’ The third mate has to dispense 
the stores—a veiy unpopular office, and one which 
does not_ fail to call down a shower of anything 
but blessings upon hie devoted head. A boatswain 
is in general only carried by large ships, and his 
sole duty is to look after the rigging and all that 
concerns it. The carpenter is both an important 
and independent personage on board ship; the 
captain atone gives him his orders, and ho has 
nothing to do with any of the three mates; his 
usual sobriquet is ‘Chips.’ The steward is in point 
of fact the captain's servant, and although he is well 
paid, he is generally looked down upon by the 
crew, who call him ‘ Flunkey.’ 

Pursuing the narrative presented to us by the 
Sea Queen’s apprentice, we find that the cook, 
if he is a good one, is a very important person¬ 
age on board ship; ho answers generally to the 
name of ‘Slushy’ or ‘the Doctor,’ and requires 
to be, and indeed almost* always is, an individual 
of some resource, for he practises his calling amid 
difficulties such as would utterly dismay a chef de 
amine on land, llis kitchen, to begin with, is 
such a mite of a place that the wonder is that he 
can fry, roast, or boil anything in it; then it is 
provokingly subject to sudden inundations, partial 
deluges which come tumbling in as if in sport, 
playfully extinguishing his stove, and sending his 
provisions, cooking utensils, and seasonings sliding 
and spinning all around him ; while if he is worth 
his salt he will still, in spite of all these diffi¬ 
culties, turn out such a meal for the cabin table 
as Soyer under the circumstances ncc<l not have 
blushed to own. As is befitting in the case of 
such a superior being, he has certain social adv.m- 
tages; he can smoke in his galley whenever he 
chooses ; and he slumbers peacefully all night in 
the best bunk of the forecastle, blissfully uncon¬ 
scious of the existence, or claims of port or star¬ 
board watches. The apprentices are not so well 
off, although a premium of IVotu thirty to sixty 
guineas is sonietime.s paid for their term of four 
years; the only advantage they have is living 
apart from the crew. Their duties are the same 
as those of a forecastle boy, and they share the 
same food, which is sufficient in quantity, but 
often very bad as to quality. 

On the 9lh March tlic first Anstnalian sea-birds 
were sighted ; and on the morning of the ICth they 
cast anchor in Sydney Harbour, which, with its 
wooded hills sloping gently down to the sea, seemed 
to our apprentice a perfect paradise of beauty. At 
Sydney they remained a fortnight, enjoying the 
luxury of very good and very cheap dinnei's, for 
meat only cost from twopence to fourpence per 
pound. After discharging their cargo, they sailed 
to Newcastle, sixty miles distant, to take in a cargo 
of coal, with which they sailed on the 23d April 
for Hong-kong, where they arrived on the 16th of 
June. 

While at Hong-kong they had abundance of 
buffMo-meat, eggs, fruit, and soft bread, and plenty 
of bard work too, in washing out the hold of the 
ship, which had been much begrimed by the coals, 
to fit it for a cargo of tea. This the captain was 
unable to obtain, and was in consequence obliged 
to sail to Foo-chow, on the river Min, where, on 
the 13th of July, they arrived at Pagoda anchor¬ 
age, so called from an old pagoda built on an 


island in the river, which widens out here to the 
dimensions of a small lake. Here also they wmted 
in vain for a freight of tea, and the captain at 
last resolved to take a native cargo of poles to 
Shanghae, and try for better luck there. 

On the 14th September they entered the Yang- 
tze_-kiang, where they found the scenery flat and 
uninteresting, but yet bome-like, for the river 
reminded them of the Thames below London. 

In the course of a week they unloaded their 
timber, but still no freight of tea could be pro¬ 
cured ; and tlio. captain, after some delay, resolved 
to return to Foo-chow, taking as ballast native 
goods and medicines, two dozen sheep, and two 
dozen passengers. On the voyage back to Foo¬ 
chow, the cook having abandoned his post in. 
disgust at the sharpness of a new Chinese stewar^ 
our apincntice was induced to volunteer his 
8 ervice.s, and was formally installed in his new 
office at four o’clock one fine morning. He began 
his arduous task by trying to kindle a fire, which 
for more than .an hour obstinately resisted all his 
efforts to make it burn. At last he succeeded in 
evoking a tiny blaze, and thankful at heart even 
for that small mercy, he placed upon his fire the 
copper with water for the breakfast coffee, and 
marched off elate to get the rations for the day. 
It chanced to be a pork and pea-soup day; and 
having got his supplies of pork and pease, ho 
returned to his galley, and was horror-struck to 
find that the sea was washing into it every few 
minutes, sometimes sportively rising almost as 
high as the precious fire which had cost him so 
much trouble. In bis anxiety to preserve this 
cherished flame, the little tub of pork, which ho 
had put out of his hand.s for a moment, capsized, 
and its contents were washed swiftly round and 
round the galley, to the surprise and disgust of the 
unfurtunate amateur. At last, giving chose, he 
succeeded in capturing them‘with a considerable 
admixture of cinders ; and having placed the tub 
and its heterogeneous contents out of harm’s way, 
he concentrated his energies upon the question of 
the moment, which was coffee. 

Tired of waiting for the water to boil, he 
throw in the coffee, and then, to while away the 
time, he began to pare some potatoes, which, by 
some unaccountable fatality, as fast as they were 
pared rolled out of the basin in which he placed 
them, upon the floor. Whish! away went the 
sliip, lurching heavily, and away went the tub of 
pork again ; and pork, tub, and potatoes began 
chasing each other round the galley in gallant style, 
being kept in countenance by a couple of’backets, 
which went frantically clanging and clanking 
against each other and everything else that came 
in their way. Despair shews itself in many ways; 
at this crisis onr apprentice laughed; and he was 
still grinning over his own mish^ when the 
watch arrived, sharp set for their coflee. 

They were by no means in a laughing humour 
when they learned how the land lay, and neither 
was he, for that matter, wh^n they left him. 
Convinced that at all risks he must make the water 
boil, he frantically heaped upon the fire odd hits 
of rope and canvas ; but the water had a will of its 
own, and boil it would not Ei^ht o’clock atruc^ 
and again they came, each holding out an empty 
hook-pot, which he filled with by no means the 
best grace in the world, trying, as he ladled out 
the vile mixture, to sink the coffee, which floated 
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like dust upon tiie surface. It would not do. 
First one man came growling back, and then 
another, and then the steward arrived to ask after 
the captmn’a potatoes. The captain’s potatoes! He 
hod forgotten all about them, and they had mean¬ 
while been having a rare lark of it on deck, 
rattling first into one hole and then into another, 
until at last the greater number of them had 
scuttled overboard. What had he done 1 Had he 
been guilty of mutiny, insubordination, or gross 
carelessness as bad as either, on the high seas T In 
panic he stepped back into the galley, which, 
for a wonder, happened to be free from water, and 
a hot coal falling out of the stove, burned his foot; 
and so ingloriously ended his career as cook. 

At Pagoda Island the captain became seriously 
ill; and notwithstanding the most careful nursing 
on the part of his wife and our sailor apprentice, 
he passed away without ever having recovered 
consciousness, and was interred in we English 
cemetery at Foo-chow. 

On the 6th November, the Sea Queen having 
loaded up, and being ready to start, a new captain 
came on board, the crew standing by the break 
of the forecastle and keenly eyeing him as he 
stepped on deck. There was not much to look 
at in him. He was a middle-sized man, with a 
moustache and whiskers of a sandy red hue ; and 
that he did not despise his creature-comforts was 
evident from the quantity of provisions that came 
on board next day. He wa-s, however, not illiberal 
with his good things, but from time to time pre¬ 
sented the apprentices’ mess with some little deli¬ 
cacies. As for the q^uestion of questions always 
asked by a crew with regard to a new captain; 

‘ Does he carry on 1 ’ that is, does he risk a large 
press of sail in a stiff wind, it had to be 
answered in the negative. He was, in fact, as 
timid as his predecessor had been, but from 
a different cause—be had always formerly com¬ 
manded a steamer, and his new duties were strange 
to him. 

They had now been at sea for several weeks, 
when one lovely evening our apprentice was with 
his watch on deck, and had just lain down for an 
hour’s nap, when the after-beil was struck hurriedly 
three times. As it was his duty to keep the lime, 
and as the three strokes had, moreover, nothing to 
do with the proper hour, he suspected that some¬ 
thing was wrong with the helmsman, a Swede, | 
EdgKren Andrews, and was just about to verify j 
his suspicion, when the man rushed up to him and { 
said : ‘Will yon take the wheel for a minute? I 
feel very" sick; perhaps a swig of cold tea wiU set 
me up.’ He went to get it; and in a few minutes 
returned to his post, where he had scarcely been 
a quarter of an hour, when the bell was again 
struck twice. A second time he went to the helms¬ 
man’s assistance, and on the poop met Andrews, 
who said he was worse than ever; whereupon 
our apprentice offered to finish up his time for 
him. 

Nertmorning-tlm Swede took him into the fore¬ 
castle and related fne following curious story. The 
evening before, while at the wheel, he had sud¬ 
denly seen the late captain on the weather-side 
of the poop, anxiously looking tip at the sails 
and sky; and while he stared at him in mute 
fiurprise, he turned round angrily, and looked at 
' him with such a horrible expression of face, that 
he dropped the wheel in a panic and rang the belL 


In Sweden, he said, ghosts were supposed to have 
a special dislike to a knife and to the Bible ; so he 
rushed below to procure them, by way of charm; 
but although he could have got a whole bucketful 
of knives, he could not lay his hands upon a 
single Bible ; and so) he took instead a Swedish 
novel, thinking tliat as the late captain had not 
understood Swedish, it could not ’ make much 
difference. He soon foun^ however, tW he had 
reckoned without his host. He was no sooner set 
down to the wheel than the ghost reappeared, and 
approaching the binnacle, looked at the compass, 
and made angry signs to him to alter the vessel’s 
course. So much mr sea superstitions. 

On boxing-day the ordinary routine of ship-life 
was broken by a terrible accident. The port watch 
had just finished tea, and had tamed into their 
bunks for a smoke and a read, when a frightful 
clamour and trampling of feet got up overhead. 
In a moment every one was on deck, where all 
was in the wildest huriy and confusion. ' A man 
overboard!’was the cry. 'Who is it? Who is gone?’ 
asked half-a-dozen voices. ‘Johnson!’ answered 
the second mate, excited!}' hauling at a rope. 
‘Haul up the mainsail!’ shouted the mate, in tones 
that rung clear and high above the uproar. ‘Slack 
•way the sheet, lads! Bear down on the clew 
garnets.’ All was in vain; the sea was so high 
that the ship could not be brought round to the 
wind, and the captain would not bear of a boat 
l»eing launched. ‘ It would only,’ he very justly 
said, ‘ put more lives in jeopardy.’ With breath¬ 
less excitement the look-outs at each mast-head 
strained their eyes into the darkness of the wild 
night. Tile black waves were tumbling mountain 
high, and there, like a cork upon the billows, was 
their drowning messmate, slowly drifting astern 
to his doom. A cold shudder ran through the 
veins of the breathless watchers. Could nothing 
be done to help him? Nothing! The helmsman 
threw him a life-buoy as he passed; perhaps he 
seized it, perhaps he did not; he was never seen 
again. 

On the 2Cth February they reached New York; 
and after unloading their tea, took in a cargo 
of grain and resin, and sailed for London on the 
15th of March. It was a bad season of the year, 
and the ship was overladen with grain, which 
makes a peculiarly heavy and unelastic cargo. 
The weather, stormy from the first, grew gradually 
worse until the 23d of March, when the gale^ 
freshened into a tempest, and tliat again into the” 
wildest conceivable hurricane. Some frightful 
hours followed; the waves rolled along the bulwarks 
like mountains of blackish green water; the roar of 
wind and sea was inconceivably fearful, and sug¬ 
gested to the .shivering crew the idea of something 
demoniac. At last it became evident to all, that 
unless the sails could be got rid of, the ship would 
founder. Who was to risk liis life in the attempt? 
What hero would be found to do this deed of 
courage ? As usual the hour brought the man in 
the person of Jack Andersen, a Swedish sailor. 
With his open knife between his teeth, this brave 
fellow sprang along the encumbered deck un¬ 
daunted by a heavy sea which broke over him ; 
and soon a loud explosion told of his success; the 
last sail was gone, and the Sea Queen lay l^e a 
helpless log upon the waters. At three in the 
morning a lull occurred, and the wind and sea 
gradually went down; but the vessel continuing 
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to sink deeper in the water, it was necessary to 
lighten her, and fifty tons of cargo were thrown 
overboard.^ The saciifiee saved her; and on the 
1st of April they sighted the welcome Lizard light. 
As for the suffering and discomfort on board sub- 
, sequent to the storm, it was simply inconceivable. 
Our apprentice's chest floated bottom up for days; 
and his log-book, which was locked up in it, got 
a thorough soaking, which fortunately did not 
render it illegible, else we should have inissed a 
very graphic and interesting narrative of life at 
sea. 


‘ONLY TRIFLES.’ 

When tempted to scorn the little duties of our 
calling, let us think of such sayings as the follow¬ 
ing. One day a visitor at Michael Angelo’s studio 
remarked to that great artist, who had been describ¬ 
ing certain little finishing ‘touches ’ lately given to 
a statue—' But those arc only trifles.’ ‘ It may 
be BO,’ replied the sculptcft-; ‘ but recollect that 
trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.’ 
In the same spirit the great painter Poussin 
accounted for This reputation in these words— 
‘ Because I have neglected nothing.’ It is related 
of a Manchester manufacturer, that, on retiring 
from business, he purchased an estate from a 
certain nobleman, 'liie arrangement was that he 
should have the house -wntli all its furniture just 
as it stood. On taking possession, however, he 
found that a cabinet which was in the inventory 
had been removed; and on applying to the former 
owner about it, the latter said: ‘ Well, I certainly 
did order it to be removed ; but I hardly thought 
you would have cared for so trifling a matter iu so 
large a purchase.’ ‘My lord,’ was the reply, ‘ if I 
had not all my life attended to trifles, T should not 
have been able to purcliftse this estate ; and excuse 
me for saying so, perhaps if your lordship had 
cared more about trifles, you might not have had 
occasion to sell it.’ ‘ Oh, what’s the good of doing 
this and that 1 ’ w^e say in reference to dc 2 )arlments 
of our business where quick rcturas are not forth¬ 
coming, or whore success does not at once stare us 
in the face. When Franklin made his discovery 
of the identity of lightning and electricity, people 
of this baser sort asked with a sneer ‘ Of what use 
is it 1 ’ Tlte philosopher’s retort was : ‘ What is 
the use of a child) It may become a man !’ 
Apropos of this remark, grown-np people should 
remember while doing improper things in the 
presence of him who is ‘ only a child,’ that he w’ill 
one day become a man just like themselves. 

Mr Careless Nevermind and Miss Notparticular 
think that great men only deal with great things. 
The most brilliant discoverers were of a different 
opinion. They made their discoveries by observing 
and inteiyreting simple facts. When fools were 
walking in darkness, the eyes of these wise men 
were in their heads. Galileo’s discovery of the 
pendulum was suggested to his observant eye by a 
lamp swinging from the ceiling of Pisa Cathedral 
A spider’s net suspended across the path of Sir 
Samuel Brown, as ho walked one dewy morning in 
his garden, was the prompter that gave to Ivim the 
idea of his suspension bridge across the Tweed. 
So trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed floating 
past his ship, enabled Columbus to quell the 
mutiny whi(m arose amongst his sailors at not 
discovering land, and to assure them that the 


eagerly sought New World was not £ir off. GW- 
vani observed that a frog’s leg twitched when 
pl^ed iu contact with different metals, and it was 
this apparently insignificant fact that led to ths 
invention of the electric telegraph. While a bad 
observer may ‘ go through a forest and see no fine- 
wood,’ a true seer learns from the smallest thin^ 
and apparently the most insignificant people. 
‘Sir,’ said Dr Johnson to a fine gentleman just 
returned from Italy, ‘ some men will learn more in 
the Hampstead stage than others iu the tour of 
Europe.’ Certainly the power of little things can 
never be denied by Englishmen who reflect that 
the chalk cliffs of their island have been built up 
by little animals—detected only by the help of 
the microscope—of the same order of creatures 
that have formed the coral reefs. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that England 
owes her reputation of being the best workshop in 
Europe not so much to the fact that she is rich in 
coal and iron, as because her workmen put or used 
to put a good finish on their work. A country 
must become and continue great when its labourers 
w'ork honestly, paying attention to detail, patting 
conscience into every stone they place and into 
every nail they drive. There is no fear of England 
declining so long as it can be said of her workers 
what was said of the Old Masters in statuary, 
painting, and cathedral-building: 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought wilk greatest care 

Each ttiiuute and unseen part. 

For the gods are everywhere. 

How much of this honest workmanship, that careth 
for little things and not merely for the large and, 
showy, is to be seen on the roof of Milan Cathedral 1 
Here the smallest and least visible statue of the 
statue forest that tops the building, is carved with 
quite os great care as the largest and most con¬ 
spicuous. 

It has been remarked that we cannot change 
even a particle of sand on the sea-shore to a difite- 
reut place without changing at the same time the 
balance of the globe. The earth’s centre of gravity 
will he altered by the action,' in. an infinitely 
small degree no doubt, but still altered; and upon 
this W'ill ensue climatic change which may influ¬ 
ence people’s temperaments and actions. Of course 
this is an absurd refinement; but it illustrates the 
undoubted fact that the most trivial thought and 
act in our lives carries with it a train of conse¬ 
quences, the end of which we may never guess. 
The veriest trifles become of importance in influ¬ 
encing our own or other people’s lives and char¬ 
acters. One look may marry us. Our profession 
may bo settled for us by the most trivial circum¬ 
stance. ‘A kiss from my mother,’ said West, 
‘made me a painter.’ Going into an inn for 
refreshment, Dr Guthrie saw a picture of John 
Pounds the cobbler of Portsmouth teaching poor 
ragged children that had been, left by ministers, 
ladies, and gentlemen to go to mio. on the streets. 
The sight of this picture mmging over the chimney- 
piece on that day, made Dr Guthrie the founder 
of ragged schools. 

On a clock in one of the Oxford college is 
inscribed this aolenm warning to those who fancy 
that killing time is not murder: Periunt et imjpu- 
tantur (the hours perish and are hud to oar charge). 
But is not this equally true of those ‘odd moments^ 
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during which we say it is not worth while com¬ 
mencing or finishing anything? Mr Smiles tells 
us that Dr Mason Good translated Lucretius while 
driving from patient’s house to patient’s house; 
that Dr Darwin composed nearly all his works in 
the same way; that Hale wrote his Contemplations 
while travelling on circuit; that Elihu Burritt 
while earning his living ns a hlncksmith mastered 
eighteen ancient languages and twenty-two Euro¬ 
pean dialects in ‘ odd moments that Madame de 
Qenlis composed several of her volumes while 
waiting for the princess to whom she gave daily 
lessons. Kirke White learned Greek and J. S. 
Mill composed Logic as they walked to their 
offices. Many of us get into a fuss if the dinner 
be not to the moment. Not so did D’Aguesseau, 
one of tlie greatest Chancellors of France, act. He 
med this mauvais quart cFheure, for ho is said to 
have written a laige and able volume in the 
intervals of waiting for dinner. Wellington’s 
achievements were mainly ovi’ing to the fact that 
he personally attended to such minutiae as soldiers’ 
shoes, camp-kettles, biscuits, horse-fodder; and it 
■was because Nelson attended to detail in respect 
of time that he was so victorious. ‘ I owe,’ he said, 
‘all my success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour befors iny time.’ ‘Every 
moment lost,’ said Napoleon, ‘gives an opportunity 
for misfortune.’ Well would it have been for 
himself—as his bitter end proved—had this 
European bully known another fact—that every 
moment selfishly employed is worse than lost, and 
‘gives an opportunity for misfortune !’ However, 
he attributed the defeat of the Austrians to his 
own greater appreciation of tlie value of time. 
«While they dawdled he overthrew them. 

It may be said that ‘it is the pace that 
kills—that people nowadays are more prone to 
wear themselves ont by overworking than to rust 
unused.’ But is it not over-anxiety and want of 
method, rather than overwork, that kills us? 
Methodical arrangement of time is like packing 
things in a box; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a bad one. 

Little words and acts far more than great ones 
reveal the manner of a man. No one—in Great 
Britain at least—could be such a Goth as to rest 
his heels on the mantel-piece or to spit when 
sitting in the company of ladies round a fire. It 
is not, however, given to all to continue sinless as 
regards those many little things that mark the 
naturally refined man. Women arc said to be bettor 
readeH of character than men, and perhaps the 
reason is this; character is shewn by rainutisc, 
and the fine intuition or mental sharp-sightedness 
by which these are discerned, belongs to women in 
a g^ter degree than to men. 

without caring in the smallest degree for good¬ 
ness, we may avoid crime and gross sin because 
of the police, or because we desire to get on in the 
world, or because we are afraid of ridicule. The 
test^ therefore, of a fine character is attention to the 
minutiffl of conduct. Nor does the performance of 
those large duties which are almost forced upon us 
prove our love to God or to man nearly so con¬ 
vincingly as do the little commonplace services of 
love—the cheerful word, the cup of cold water— 
when rendered not grudgingly or of necessity. By 
little foxes tender grapes are destroyed, according 
to ’Solomon. Little loxes are very cunning and 
ihost difficult to catch; and so are those little 


temptations by which our moral natures are gra- 
duauy eaten away. The tender grapes of many 
a Christian branch are destroyed by such little 
foxes as temper, discontent, avarice, vani^. Many 
who could resist much greater sins yield to these. 
There is an excitement in the very greatness of a 
trial or temptation which enal^les us to resist it ; 
while the chase after little foxes is dull and unin¬ 
teresting. No wonder that when we analyse the 
lives of those who have mined themselves morally, 
we generally discover that 

It was the little rift within the lute 
That, ever widening, slowly silenced all; 

Or little pitted B{)eck in garnered fniit, 

That, rotting inward, Sowly mouldered olL 

How many people are almost successful, missing 
their aim by ‘ Oh, such a little! ’ Minutiae in 
these cases make or mar us. ‘ If 1 am building 
a mountain,’ said Confucius, ‘ and stop before the 
I last basketful of earth is placed on the Summit, I 
have failed.’ The examination is lost by half a 
mark. One neck nearer and the race would have 
been won. The slightest additional effort would 
have turned the tide of war. ‘ Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God,’ were solemn words, 
marking the terrible diiference between almost and 
altogether. 

A MASONIC INCIDENT. 

When the Territory of Kansas applied to the 
government at Washington for the privilege of 
adding another star to the national flag—now 
nearly twenty-five years ago—conflicting interests 
were involved in the very important question os to 
Avhether she should enter the Union os a free or a 
slave state. Some of the foremost abolitionists of 
the North were determined that no territory should 
be added to the Union as a slave state; Southerners 
were equally resolute that the limits of slavery 
should no longer be circumscribed ; while others, 
affecting a more moderate tenii)er, offered to leave 
the settlement of the matter to the people them¬ 
selves who sought the more extended national 
relationship. At this time the public mind was 
in a highly excited condition. The effect of the 
iniquitous ‘ Fugitive Slave Law ’—passed in a 
spirit of conciliation towards the South, and for 
assisting whidi, by his vote, the illustrious Daniel 
Webster sacrificed much of his well-earned reputa¬ 
tion-had not died away when, in 1852, the statute 
was suddenly put into practical operation in the 
city of Boston, and a scene was there enacted which 
is without a parallel in American history. A negro 
named Burns having escaped from bondage, settled 
in Boston, and for some years had earned an honest 
living as a waiter at hotels and in sundry other j 
occupations in which men of his race were accus¬ 
tomed to be engaged. The Fugitive Slave Law 
empowered slaveholders to follow runaways into 
free states and remove them therefrom; and Bams’ 
owner having discovered the fugitive’s whereabouts, 
resolved on the exercise of his newly-acquired 
rights. Bums was airested and lodg^ in jail. 
The news spread with the speed and effect of an 
electric shock. The whole cit^ was moved. With 
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youthful ardour many of the students of Harvard 
College (located at the neighbouring suburb of 
Cambridge) assailed the prison, with a view to the 
forcible liberation of the captive. So quickly had 
the riot assumed a portentous aspect, that a large 
force of police and soldiery was called into requisi¬ 
tion to quell the disturbance. The representatives 
of the law succeeded in at once restoring peace 
and in placing in custody many of the students and 
other citisens who had attempted, though in vain, 
to render a humane service to an oppressed fellow- 
creatiire. 

The quiet of the following day—Sunday—failed 
to allay the excitement which had seized the public 
mind. As the people issued from the various 
places of womhip the proceedings of the previous 
day formed the general theme of conversation; 
groups of^ager citizens were to be seen here and 
there discussing the outrage which had been per¬ 
petrated in the very ‘cradle of liberty’ itself. 

Those who had been placed under arrest were, 
however, liberated shortly afterwards ; and so soon 
as the necessary legal preliminaries were settled, 
arrangements were made fur the transfer of the 
negro to bis owner. Early on the morning of his 
removal, the streets in the neighbourhood of the 
jail were strictly closed against all traffic, by ropes, 
guarded by police, traversing their approaches. A 
cannon was placed in position on the court-house 
atej^s j and, still further to secure the captive 
against any probable attempt at rescue on the part 
of the populace, the police, supported by cavalry 
in the rear with drawn sabres, lined the thorough¬ 
fares through which he had to walk to the harbour, 
where a vessel was in rcadincas to convey him 
southwards. To add significance to this e.\traor- 
dinary scene, a coffin was suspended in mid-air on 
ropes running diagonally from the upper windows 
of the four corners of Washington Street, where it 
is intersected by School Street on the west and 
State Street on the east—the avenues through 
which Burns w'ould pass—and most of the build¬ 
ings in this locality were draped in mourning. 
Such space as was available for spectators was 
fiUed to overflowing with expectant citizens. The 
surging masses swayed to and fro with excitement; 
and when the slave appeared in charge of the 
officials, the murmured execrations of an indignant 
but law-observing multitude arose as incense. The 
ship lying in the harbour received him on board, 
and a fair wind soon wafted liim beyond the reach 
of any manifestation of Northern sympathy. 

Such, then, was the state of public or, rather. 
Northern feeling when Kansas, as already stated, 
applied for admission into the Union. The slave¬ 
holders of tile South, and all in sympathy with 
them, adopted measures for influencing and, 
indeed, of controlling public opinion in Kansas 
on this great question ; and to achieve this end, 
mercenary t^ents were employed to foster such 
‘ slave ’ proclivities as might he apparent, and to 
instil them into the minds of the people, if their 
politicsd sentiments were found to be tinged with 
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‘free’ tendencies. Not only was this virtually 
acknowledged, but it was discovered that prepara¬ 
tions had been made for the exercise of physical 
force if need be. The Northerners, and more 
especially the abolitionists of the New England 
States, impelled by a righteous impulse to neu¬ 
tralise, as far as lay in their power, every unscrupu¬ 
lous endeavour to extend slave territory, sent 
arms to the inhabitants, to enable them to meet 
force with force. Jealousy of political ascendency 
culminated in aggressive measures being adopted 
by the pro-slavery party. Espionage, with its 
attendant evils, was organised: men were tarred 
and feathered, and ridden on a rail or lynched, 
until the ‘border warfare’ was an acknowledged 
fact. 

At this juncture, a literary gentleman named 

S- , strongly imbued with Northern zeal, but 

lacking the discretion which should accompany 
every important and worthy undertaking, decided 
on venturing into the midst of the disturbance, for 
the purpose of advocating anti-slavery principles 
by establishing an ‘abolition’ newspaper. He 
took a printing-press, type, paper, and such appli¬ 
ances as were required. His wife, not deterred bv 
the length of tlie journey or the dangers whicn 
attended it, insisted on accompanying him on his 
perilous enterprise. After a journey of about one 
thousand five hundred miles, he settled near Fort 
Leavenworth, not far from the Missouri river, and 
soon completed his arrangements for starting his 
paper. Considering his surroundings, it was not 
likely that any great length of time would elapse 
before be acquired a reputation as a dangerous 
political intruder. His first issue startled the 
people immensely ; but whether his anti-slavery 
vagariei), as they were considered, should be re¬ 
sented, or laughed at as an evidence of playful 
temerity, was for the moment a moot-point. The 
times, however, were not laughing times, and ho 
was speedily a marked man. Intimations w^ere 
conveyed to him by the process known as ‘under¬ 
ground ’ that he had better relinquish his under¬ 
taking and hurry home to the east; and that in 
the event of his iion-compliance with these hints, 
he would he waited upon by certain parties who 
made such matters their special vocation. In 
spite of these warnings, he continued to publish 
his unsavoury journaL 

Amongst those who assumed the surveillance 
and guardianship of the public weal, political and 

moral, was one Dick M-. Dick was reputed to 

have been of respectable parentage, and tcv have 
spent his early days in peaceful circles; but the 
allurements of a desperado’s life charmed him 
away to the sphere of action in which he was now 
engiiged, Ilis belt was amply supplied with the 
means of olTence or defence, just as his ‘ appurte¬ 
nances ’ might be required; and whether accom¬ 
panied in his inquisitorial migrations by his 
followers or not, never failed to make his presence 
felt. In short, Dick was one of the most daring 
and blood-thirsty ruffians that conld be encoun¬ 
tered, and wherever he presented himself, dismay 
was widespread. 

Very early one morning, as S-was printing 

his paper preparatory to its distribution, his office 
door was opened and several men entered. The 
ceremony of a formal introduction was dispensed 
with ; his printing-press was smashed, his property 
destroyed, and the office itself quickly demolisher 
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Dick—for it was he—and his comrades arrested 

S-; but his wfe was permitted to take leave 

of her husband on promising to return eastward 
without delay. The parting, under snoh circum¬ 
stances, may readily be imagined; but in the 
absence of efficient protection to life and property, 
no reasonable alternative was left; the separation 
must be. 

S - was speedily marched ly his ignomi¬ 

nious escort towards the Missouri. It was usual in 
such cases to ‘string up’ the delinquent to the first 
tree the parties met witli; but on this occasion 
it was intended to convey the prisoner to such a 
place as might enable them to invest their proceed¬ 
ings with more than the customary spectacular 
effect Such de-speradoes considered it beneath 
their manly dignity to travel far without refresh¬ 
ment : they therefore soon stopped at a tavern to 

satisfy their conventional thirst. S-was placed 

in an arm-chair at the end of the saloon, while the 
masters of the situation lounged around the bar. 
Presently, Dick sauntered up to his capth'e and 
entered into conversation with him. 

* Wal, stranger,’ said Dick, ‘ I reckon yon had 
better ha’ stayed at New York, instead of coming 
to Kansas with them abolition notions o’ yourii j 
we don’t want no abolition out at Kansas.’ 

‘I did not come out here,’ S- mildly 

answered, ‘for the purpose of creating discord, 
for it already existed; but simply and honestly 
to promulgate views which, in my conscience, I 
believe to be right; and I did it became it is right.’ 

‘ Wal,’ blustered Dick, ‘ that kind of talk may 
do away at New York, but I cal’late it won’t 
amount to nothin’ out here. I can’t believe any 
man would be soch a fool as to do scch a thing 
’cause he believes it right. I don’t believe you, 
nohow.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied S-, ‘if you were a member of 

a society I belong to, you would believe me.’ 

‘What do you mean, stranger ?’ asked Dick with 
an air of wonderment. 

S- , conscious of the hopelessness of his 

position, and fearing almost momentarily to be 
put to death, ventured: ‘ If you were a mason ’— 
accompanying the remark with a certain sign usual 
in such emergencies—‘ you would believe me.' 

To his utter amazement and infinite s<atisfaction, 
this chief of villains proved to be a freemason, 
having joined the fraternity in his reputable days, 
and fortunately for S-, still respected his obli¬ 

gations. 

‘ W&l, brother, this is a kind o’ awkward,’ said 
Dick, in an altered and friendly tone; ‘but I 
reckon I must save you. 'The boys will be mighty 
ugly though, when they see how things is. Now, 
wnen you hear the steamer whistle as she comes 
down the river, keep close to me, and follow me 
on board. I’ll lock you in a cabin on deck, and as 
I know the cap’n. I’ll make it all right. But 
look alive when she comes.’ 

They had not to wait many minutes before a 
shrill whistle announced the steameris arrival. 
All left the tavern together, Dick marching ahead, 

and holding S-by the arm, as if leading an 

unwilling captive. As these two stepped on the 
plank throwu out for passengers to walk on from 
tank to deck, the ‘hoys’ intuitively perceived the 
state of things,-and made a rash towards the plank. 
Pi£k was equal to the occasion. 

Now, boys, make tracks! ’ said he in a tone 


and manner that made obedience other than im¬ 
possible. They accordingly withdrew, muttering 
threats of vengeance at the loss of their prey. 

Dick humed S—— into a deck cabin, and 
without waiting for any expression of thanlcs for 
the service ho had rendered, locked the door, and 
hastened to make all right with tl^e ‘ ca|f n,’ accord¬ 
ing to promise. In a few moments the engines 
moved, the paddles revolved, and the steamer was 
under weigh for St Loiris. Here S—— disem¬ 
barked ; and again taking steamer for Alton, and 
thence cars to Cincinnati, was not long in meeting 
his wife in New York. 

S-’a anti-slavery sentiments continued to the 

last as strong as in his early days, though, having 
an ever vivid recollection of his visit to the south¬ 
west, his utterance on this particular theme grew 
somewhat feeble. There was one topic, however, 
on which he waxed eloquent and that was his 
gratitude to freemasonry for having, undra Provi¬ 
dence, preserved him from certain death. 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE. 

A STORY OB’ A WEXSH COAIf-MINB), 

Is all parts of the habitable globe wherever the 
English language is spoken, a thrill of admiration 
must have passed through every English heart at 
the brave deed which was, in the earlier part of 
this year, accomplished in the Welsh coal-pit at 
Troedyrhiw. 

There are times when a display of national 
pride is not only justifiable but neecssary; and it 
is a splendid victory gained for humanity when 
we see a whole nation, heedless of every other 
event which is taking place around her, hanging 
breathlessly and with anxious face over the mouth 
of a pit ia which a few poor miners are engaged 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with Death; tortured 
with doubts as to whetlier the imprisoned miners 
in the Troedyrhiw tlollieiy would endure their 
fearful hardships long enough to enable them¬ 
selves to be snatched from a living grave. Hap¬ 
pily, they did so, and were saved by the indomi¬ 
table bravery of their fellow-miners. The whole 
story is one more splendid instance of the 
noble qualities which arc innate in the breasts of 
those who form the sinew and the backbone of 
Britain ; qualities that have won for her undying 
glory in war or peace, and by flood and field. 
How bravely death can be faced, and how bravely 
fought even in moments of doubt and despair, 
and at the risk of terrible perils deliberately 
encountered, is shewn by this story. 

A miner’s life is at all times a subject for grave 
study, for he must by mere necessity be a brave 
man, knowing as he does that every time he 
descends the shaft he literally carries his life with 
him in his hands. Indeed this thought must 
cross the mind of the most hardened man; and 
when he reaches the pit, the feeling must be intm- 
sified, for here his responsibility increases with 
every step he takes along the glistening black 
galleries of the mine. Not only has he his own 
Ufe, but aJso the lives of othm», now in his hands; 
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and the striking of a match may in an instant 
consign hundreds of hia fellow-creaturos to a fearful 
death in the bowels of the earth. 

It was the writer’s privilege, some few years 
since, to pay a visit to one of the largest and finest 
coal-pits in England—the Sheepbridge Colliery, 
near Chesterfield; the galleries of which extend in 
several directions for a long distance, covering 
altogether about three miles of ground, and passing 
in one place beneath a small lake. The sensation 
one experiences on descending the shaft, and seeing 
the light of day fading rapidly from view, is 
almost indescribable ; and is only equalled by the 
exquisite feeling of relief which pervades the mind 
on once again returning to the surface. 

An amusing incident occurred during our visit, 
which, though it was the cause of much hilarity 
at the moment, would seem on reflection to be, 
perchance, the innocent acause of many great 
disasters in coal-mines. As is probably well known, 
the miners in many pits, especially in those which 
are considered free from fire-damp or gas, work 
by the light of candles, which are stuck here and 
there against the walls of coal, a reserve of candles 
lying near at hand. These candles, the rats—the 
only living companions of the miners—make free 
use of when they can got a chance ; and while we 
were watching the digging of some coal, one of 
these creatures came stealthily up to the spot and 
ran off with the lighted candle in its mouth. A 
volley of coal and curses flew after the robber; 
but it kept on its course until both rat and candle 
disappeared from view. But to our story. 

It was on the evening of the 11th April, when 
the miners in the Troedyrhiw Colliery were leaving 
their work, that a roar of rushing waters was 
heard. The sound is one that is too w’ell known 
to the cars of experienced pitmen, and the men 
at once lied to the shaft and were raised to the 
surface; but on arrival at the pit’s mouth, fourteen 
of their number—meif and boys—were seen to be 
missing. In an instant and without the slightest 
hesitation, volunteers nobly stood forward to 
undertake the task of rescue, and immediately 
descended the pit again, for the purpose, if possible, 
of bringing their fellow-miners to the ‘ bank ’ in 
safety. It was found that the water had broken 
into the mine through some old abandoned work¬ 
ings, and was flowing into all the stalls, headings, 
and galleries into which the mine was divided. 
The volunteers found also that all the workings 
within a few hundred yards of the bottom of the 
shaft were filled with water up to the roof, and 
it was at first concluded that all the fourteen 
missing ones were drowned. A knocking was, 
however, heard, as if some of the men were con¬ 
fined behind a wall of coal accessible from the 
outside; and the volunteers at once determined to 
cut through this wall, which they believed to be 
about twdve yards thick. The imprisoned men 
worked from their side too; and in a few hours 
the obstruction was so far removed as to enable 
the two parties to speak to each other. The tale 


of the imprisoned men was, that the water was 
rapidly gaining on them, and one of them struck 
through the coal to escape from the rising water. 
But from one prd they .immediately passed to 
another, for a violent explosion followed, and one 
poor fellow, Thomas Morgan, was found jammed 
to death in the hole which had been cuL This 
sad accident was caused by the sudden escape of 
air which was pent up in the 'stall' in which 
they had stood out of the way of the water, and 
the act of making the hole through the coal in so 
sudden a manner was equivalent to applying a 
match to a heap of powder or pulling the trigger 
of a gun. It was fortunate they were not all 
killed by the explosion. 

After this, knockings were heard farther on in 
the mine ; and it was soon made evident that the 
position of the other nine men was worse than 
that of the miners just reached. The wall behind 
which they were imprisoned was in a heading that 
was entirely flooded, and they could only be 
reached after part of the water had been pumped 
out Divers were here employed, who went boldly 
into the flood, and gallantW endeavoured to pro¬ 
ceed through the half mile of water which lay 
between the shaft and the imprisoned miners; but 
these were unwillingly compelled to relinquish the 
attempt. On Monday, however, four days after 
the flooding of the mine, the water was so far 
reduced os to allow the work of cutting through 
the coal to be commenced. And here we must 
pause to mention that this was done with a power¬ 
ful pumping apparatus, which, with all its ap¬ 
pliances, had to bo properly and cautiously fitted 
up before it could be put into successful operation. 
The poor fellows below had been without food for 
some five days now, and it thus became a question 
of patient endurance on the one hand and of 
unceasing labour and noble efforts on the other. 
And never did men work more nobly than did 
those who were thus doing all that lay in the 
power of man to save the lives of their devoted 
comrades. 

In spite of their indefatigable efforts, hogj^yer, 
day after day passed by withont any apparent 
result, for they had to cut through forty yards of 
solid coal, and the difficulty increased as the inter¬ 
vening wall became thinner. The anxiety of all 
concerned may he imagined when we remind our 
readers that this immense block of cool could only 
be penetrated, at the rate of a yard per hour. But 
relays of meu worked night and day with unre¬ 
mitting zeal until at length their efforts, were 
rewarded with success. The imprisoned men were 
heard, and were able not only to speak to their 
deliverers, but also to give directions as to the 
course of the cuttings. ‘Make haste! make haste 1 ’ 
was the plaintive cry which now nerved the hands 
and arms of the heroic workers, for it was like a 
voice from the grave which thus reached thar 
ears. 

Questioned as to their mode of existence in the 
mine, the prisoners said they had eaten absolu^y 
nothing, that they were all very weak, and two 
of their number were completely prostrated. 
There were only four men and a l»oy there, the 
other four having been cut off from their fellows, 
and had, as since ascertained, perished. The 
little boy piteously implored the workers to make 
a hole for him to creep through to hia motW. 
But in spite of their willing hearts, the brave 
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toilers were eompelled to proceed more slowly and 
cautiously than before, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of a second disaster, by the too sadden 
escape of the pent-up air. Ana in addition to this, 
there was great danger of themselves being en¬ 
gulfed in the waters or killed by the gas, which 
soon began to make its unwelcome presence felt. 
Food was passed along a tube to the imprisoned 
men; but the tube did not work well, and it was 
eventually found that they had not received the 
much-desired refreshment At the last moment, 
when the hole had been made and the compressed 
air was let out, a rush of gas took place which put 
out all the lamps and compelled the workers to 
return to the ‘ bank.' "Whiit must have been the 
horror of that moment to those poor fellows within 
the mind when they heard the retreating footsteps 
of their anxiously awaited deliverers! 

Gloomy indeed was the prospect at this critical 
moment, for it had now become a question of life 
and death to either party; but were the men who 
had been resened thus far to be left after all to the 
death which seemed to hunger for them ? Perish 
the thought! and perish rather every Englishman 
who stood at the pit’s mouth than that no attempt 
should be made to complete and croivn the splendid 
story of those past eight days. The danger of 
canying lights in the gas-charged mine being too 
great to be ignored, brave men came forward and 
volunteered to go down without lamj)s to the rescue 
of the five miners whom it was now known were 
the only ones who had survived that fearful time. 
Down they went into the black pit, carrying food 
with them, and on making another hole a gallant 
collier went into the mine and fed the poor fellows. 
All honour to him ! It was a greater deed than 
the capture of an enemy’s colours on the battle¬ 
field. 

The rescued men and the boy were then brought 
to the surface, and placed under the care of e.\peri- 
enced doctors, who pronounced favourably on their 
condition. For ten long weary days they had lan¬ 
guished in the darkness of what seemed to them a 
liviaSttomb, yet they murmured not, but lilted up 
their united voices in prayer to the great Creator 
of all. 

The entombment of nine men, five of whom 
were known to be in a certain place, and could be 
saved by cutting through some forty yards of coal, 
made the question one of time and dogged perse¬ 
verance on one side, and of hunger and patient 
endurance on the other. It is just on such occa¬ 
sions uis these that the really splendid qualities 
of the collier shew themselves in bold relief, and 
turn a pitman into a hero. 

Such a deed as this was certain to attract the 
83 rmpatby of the gracious Lady who has ever the 
well^ of her people at heart; and the Queen 
hastened at once to give expression to the national 
feeling of admiration for these bravo men, by 
extending the institution of the Albert Medal for 
saving life at sea tu similar acts performed on land, 
and giving directions that these humble Welsh 
miners should be the first recipients of the honour. 

A national subscription was also opened by the 
Lord Mayor, and a huge sum collected for the 
rescued and their rescuers, sufficient to place them 
beyond the reach of poverty, and shew the world 
that England will not willingly let die the remem¬ 
brance of as noble and heroic a deed as ever graced 
tjhe annals of a Christian people. 


QUACK MEDICINE. 

OoE ably conducted contemporary, The Queen, has 
the following useful remarks on the use of Quack 
Medicine: 

* The belief in quack medicine is one which exists 
in strength proportioned to the' ignorance of the 
persons who take it. There are certain charms, to 
some minds, in being able to “doctor ” themselves, 
and to do without the properly authorised medical 
practitioner. There seems to be with these persons 
a sense that, in not having paid a fee for advice, 
they have in a manner gained something. There 
appears to be also a love of experiment, with a 
I sense behind it that, if their ova experiment fails, 
they can at worst fall back on the skilled physician 
to amend their mistakes, and to set them up again 
according to the known and acknowledged rules 
and practices of medical science. Moreover there 
is a kind of belief in empirical treatment, which is 
probably a “ survival ” from the ancient belief in 
charms and witchcraft ; else how can people nos- 
sibly put trust in medicines which are advertised 
as being adapted to cure all manner of diseases of 
thoroughly differing characteTS ? 

‘But even among quack medicines there are 
degrees. There arc some of which ordinary medical 
men readily avail themselves, and which under 
proper direction may be found really useful The 
danger with rcganl to them is that persons finding 
such to be useful iu the doses prescribed by their 
medical advisers, take doses on flieir own responsi- 
bilit}’, which prove Imitful, sometimes even fatal 
in their effects. On the other hand there are a 
few—though we must confess very few—whose 
virtues chiefly arise from the faith with which 
they are taken ; and these are as innocuous to the 

E aliciit as they are profitable only to the vendor. 

ut a very large class—in fact by far the largest 
—arc really positively hurtful. They are described 
by titles which give no real idea of their character 
and composition, and they arc taken by people 
much to their harm. . 

‘In a recent number of the Lancet the public 
were warned against a seemingly harmless pre¬ 
paration, from the effects of which a medical man 
had found some of his patients seriously suffering, 
lie found that lozenges called “ castor-oil lozenges ” 
were being largely used among his patients, who 
were under the impression that they were taking 
castor-oil in a form slightly less disagreeable than 
the usual one. On examination he found that 
each of these lozenges contained three grains of 
calomel; anil it is not a matter of astonishment 
that he found some persons who had taken them 
suffering from severe mercurial salivation. Ho 
has found these lozenges sold by grocers, oilmen, 
chandlers, and even by surgeons and chemists, and 
tlie mischief done has been very great. The wTiter 
of the letter asks whether the Adulteration Act 
cannot be brought to bear upon those who sell this 
“pernicious confectionery;" but the bringing au 
Act to bear upon an evil is a slow process. The 
true preventive of mischief from the use of quack 
medicine is entire abstinence from its use.’ Who 
can doubt the propriety of this advice ? Let quack 
medicines be uuiversally abandoned. 

Printed and Published by W. & K. Chambkes, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Kow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbdbob. 
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A STRANGE FAMILY HISTORY. 
Fob the following curious episode of family 
history we .ire indebted to a descendant of one of 
the chief personages involved ; his story runs as 
follows. 

Somewhat less than one hundred years ago, a 
large schooner, laden with oranges from Spain, 
and bound for Liverpool, was driven by stress of 
weather into the Solway Firth, and after beating 
about for some time, rau at last into the small ])ort 
of Workington, on the Cumberland coast. For 
several previous days some of the crew had felt 
themselves strangely ‘ out of sorts,’ as they termed 
it; were depressed and languid, and greatly 
inclined to sleep; but the excitement of the .storm 
and the instinct of self-preservation had kept them 
to their duties on deck. No sooner, however, had 
the vcijsel been safely moored in the harbour than 
a reaction set in; the disease which had lurked 
within them proclaimed its power, and three of 
them betook themselves to their hammocks more 
dead than alive. The working-power of the ship 
being thus reduced and the storm continuing, the 
master determined to discharge and sell his cargo 
on the spot. This was done. But his men did 
not recover; he too was seized with the same 
disease; and before many days were past" most 
of them were in the grave. Ere long several of 
the inhabitants of the village wore similarly 
affected, and some died; by-and-by others were 
smitten down; and in less than three weeks after 
the arrival of the schooner it became evident that 
a fatal fever or plague had broken out amongst 
the inhabitants of the village. 

The authorities of the township took alarm ; 
and under the guidance of Squire Curwen of 
Workington Hall, all likely measures were taken 
to arrest or mitigate the fatal malady. Among 
other arrangements, a band of men was formed 
whose duties were to wait upon the sick, to visit 
such houses as were reported or supposed to con¬ 
tain victims of the malady, and to carry the dead 
to their last home. 

Among the first who fell under this visitation 


was a man named John Pearson, who, with hia 
wife and a daughter, lived in a cottage in the 
outskirts of the village. He was employed as 
a labourer in an iron foundry close by. For 
some weeks his widow and child escaped the 
contagion ; but ere long it was observed that 
their cottage window was not opened; and a 
passer-by stopping to look at the house, thought 
he heard a feeble moan as from a young girl. 
He at once made known his fears to the proper 
parties, who sent two of the ‘plague-band’ to 
examine the case. On entering the abode it was 
seen that poor Mrs Pearson was a corpse; and 
her little girl, about ten years old, was lying on 
her bosom dreadfully ill, but able to cry: ‘Mammy, 
mammy! ’ The poor child was removed to the 
fever hospital, and the mother to where her 
hu.sband had been recently takem How long the 
plague continued to Kivage the village, I am not 
able to say ; but as it is about the Pearson family, 
and not about the plague I am going tolWTOj 
such information may be dispensed with. 

The child, Isabella Pearson, did not die ; she 
conquered the foe, and was left to pass through 
a more eventful life tlian that which gener¬ 
ally falls to the lot of a poor girl. Although an 
orphan, she was not without friends; an only 
and elder sister was with relatives in Dublin, and 
her father’s fiiends were well-to-do farmets in 
Westmoreland. Nor was she wathout powerful 
interest in the village of her birth: Lady Curwen, 
of the Hall, paid her marked attention, as she had 
done her mother, because that mother was of noble 
descent, as I shall now proceed to shew. 

Isabella Pearson (mother of the child we have 
just spoken of), whose maiden name was Day, 
w'as a daughter of the Honourable Elkanah Day 
and of his wife Lady Letitia, daughter of the Earl 
of Annesley. How she came to mairy John Pearson 
forms one of the many chapters in human history 
which come under the head of Romance in. Real 
Life, or Scandal in High Life, in the newspaper 
literature of the day. Isabella's parents were 
among those parents who believe they are at 
liberty to dispose of their daughters in marriage. 
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jnst aa they think fit, even when the man to 
whom the girl is to be given is an object of 
detestation to her. Heedless of their daughter’s 
feelings in the matter, they had bargained with a 
man of their acquaintance, to whom they resolved 
that Isabella should give her hand—be her heart 
never so unwilling. The person in question was a 
distant relative of their noble house, had a con¬ 
siderable amount of property in Ireland, and was 
regarded, by the scheming mother especially, as a 
most desirable match for her daughter. But what 
if the young lady herself should be of a contrary 
opinion? In the instance before us the reader will 
be enabled to see. 

Captain Bernard O’Neil, the bridegroom elect, 
was nearly twice the age of Isabella Day; and 
(dUiouga not an ill-loolung man, was yet one 
whom no virtuous or noble-minded girl could look 
upon with respect, for he was known to be 
addicted to the vice of gambling, to be able to con¬ 
sume daily an enormous quantity of wine, and to 
be the slave of all sorts of debauchery. So habitu¬ 
ated had O’Neil become to these degrading vices, 
that no sensible girl could hope to reclaim and 
reform him. The gratification of his propensities 
had been spread over so long a time that his 
entailed estate had become heavily burdened with 
debt, whilst his creditors, even his dependents, 
were clamorous for the money which ho owed 
them. 

Such being the man to whom the Honourable 
Elkanoh Day and his noble wife had agreed to 
give their daughter, can it be wondered at that 
that daughter should not only be indisposed to 
comply with their wish, but should also be so dis¬ 
gusted and indignant at its expression as to give 
way to her feelings in words and acts which in 
themselves are incapable of justification? One 
day the captain had called at the hou.se by ap¬ 
pointment to arrange for the marriage, being 
anxious to have it consummated, that he niight be 
helped out of a pressing embarrassment through 
the portion which he knew would be given to his 
Isabella had been present at the inter¬ 
view. Her father and mother knew full well that 
she was far from being pleased with the match, 
but of this they took little heed, believing that 
once married, their daughter would reconcile her¬ 
self to her lot, oven if she did not derive much 
felicity from the union. The girl herself knew 
that no language of hers, whether of anger, sorrow, 
or entreaty, would avail, especially with her 
mother, who was one of the most hot-headed and 
stubborn of women ; so from the first her mind 
was made up rather to circumvent than to oppose 
them; to cheat them in the game they were play¬ 
ing, if she could not by fair-play win the right to 
give herself where she could love and be loved. 

On the occasion referred to, it had been arranged 
that the marriage should take place in a fortnight; 
and when she was uiged to make the necessary 
arrangements, instead of yielding a hearty comph- 
ance, as in a different case she would naturally 
have done, she gave a feeble assent and left the 
room. No sooner had she put the door between 
herself and the other parties, than the emotions 
which she had manage to keep under while in 
began to rage within her, and 
with the ho^ of finding sympathy below-stairs 
which was denied her in her proper domain, 
jihe sought the company of the maids. Wrath is 


seldom discreet, and grief at times is not over- 
nice in selecting those before whom it vents 
itself. So without waiting to consider the rank of 
those whose company she hod sought, or taking 
into consideration the consequences which might 
ensue on making known to them the circumstances 
in which she ryos involved, she gave expression to 
the feelings which were amtating her at that 
moment by exclaiming: ‘ So I am to be married in 
a fortnight, am I ? And to that horrible O’Neil ? 
Never, my honourable father; never, my lady 
mother! Never, no never! By God’s aid, never! 
Rather than do so, I ’ll many the first man who 
can he found willing to take me, and go with 
him to the ends of the earth!' Saying which, 
she fled from the kitchen into the garden at the 
rear of the house, and in the summer-house found 
relief in a flood of tears. All this occurred in 
Dublin. 

Now the cook was one of those who heard the 
poor girl utter these passionate words. She was 
an old and esteemed servant of the family, and as 
such had more liberty and could use more free¬ 
dom than servants in general. She had been in 
the family when Isabella, twenty years before, was 
honi, had been her nurse, and was therefore 
greatly attached to her; and she felt more 
keenly the fate which the poor girl dreaded, than 
any otliers who were present, Imleed so afflicted 
was she on her account, that she sought her in 
the summer-house, and poured into her ear all the 
soothing and encouraging words she could think 
of. The girl’s rage hud abated, but she was in a 
condition of affliction and misery which was truly 
pitiable to behold. She was, however, stiu 
determined not to link her life to one whom slie 
utterly detested, and l)c.songht her old and devoted 
friend to aid her in seeking in flight what she 
could not otherwise avoid. Whether the cook 
romised to do so, or what exact rejdy she made, 

am not able to relate ; but that very night an 
event took place which decided her fate, and 
gave to her after-life its direction and character. 
The cook was a native of Westmoreland, had 
been brought up in the neighbourhood of Farmer 
Pearson, whose son John was at that time a 
private in the Royal Guards stationed in Dublin. 
He and the cook were therefore old acquaint¬ 
ances, and when John had an hour to spare, he 
often spent it in her company. That very night 
he happened to pay her a visit In course of con¬ 
versation she told him about her grief arising 
out of the trouble of her young mistrom, and 
added thereto the wild expression to which she 
had that day given utterance. This was done by 
the simple-minded woman without the least design 
either of aiding or injuring the young lady, nor 
had she at that moment the slenderest anspiciim 
that her act would liave any practical effect on 
the young soldier. But it was otherwise. He 
knew the girl by sight, and she knew him. 
Though they had not exchanged a word, nor been 
for even a moment in each other’s company, yet 
they had on several occasions seen each otW 
when he had hee^ visiting his friend the cook. 
He was a fine open-heartra generous fellow, in 
the heyday of youth, fearless and brave. All his 
sympathies were aroused and drawn to the side of 
the suffering girl; and believing that he would be 
doing a trufy manly act in rescuing her from what 
he regarded as worse than a thousand deaths, 
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he told the cook that he was prepared to go with 
her to the ends of the earth, should she be wflling 
to trust herself to his care and fidelity; and he 
got his Mend to promise that she wmdd moke 
his readiness known to her young mistress. 
Though the promise was made, it is but fair to 
My that in giving it the cook had not the smallest 
idea that the poor girl would do aught else than 
laugh at the proposal as a good joke. But herein 
she was deceived Isabella Day caught at the 
offer of John Pearson the Life Guardsman, with 
an eagerness and a joy beyond description ; she 
begged of the cook to arrange a meeting; it was 
done; and the result was an elopement and a 
clandestine marrii^e! 

The day which ended the residence of Miss Day 
with her parents, ended her life of luxury and 
ease. They renounced her for ever. Her name 
was erased from the family remster, and she was 
as completely severed from those she had left 
behind os‘if she had been buried in the family 
vault. The rage of her mother was fearful for a 
time; but Isabella was beyond its reach, and 
happy. Her husband was a fine-looking young 
fellow, tall, well-made, and handsome in feature 
and in form. He was also kind and gentle towards 
her; and whatever discrepancy e-xisted between 
them before marriage, none was allowed to exist 
afterwards ; for although he could not rise to her 
standard of refinement and elegance, nor give her 
the means of gratifying those tastes which her 
breeding and habits had fostered within her, yet 
they both had sense enough to know how to adapt 
themselves to each other; so their life, if not 
a luxurious one, was one of resignation and con¬ 
tentment. She followed him to those places to 
wliieh his regiment was occasionally ordered ; and 
when, in a year or two, he was invalided and 
discharged from tl»c army, she retired with him 
to his native village of Burton-in-Kendal, and 
thence to Workington, where he found employ¬ 
ment in the foundry at Beerpot. Two children 
were bom to them, both girls; the elder of whom, 
as I have said, was on a visit to her relatives in 
Dublin ; while the other daughter, Isabella, nar¬ 
rowly escaped death from the plague, .at the time 
of her mother’s decease, as I have noriateA I 
now resume my story at the period when she was 
left an orphan. 

Lady Curwen, os has been intimated, undertook 
tte necessary and, to her, pleasant task of befriend¬ 
ing the desolate rirL She had been kind to her 
mother; indeed she thought it an honour rather 
than otherwise to be on friendly terms with her. 
She was a frequent visitor at the Hall, where she 
was received rather as a friend and equal than as a 
poor woman ; for although she was in straitened 
circumstances, she was free from that cringing 
dependehce which poverty is calculated to engender 
in those who are reared tnerein. 

Her paternal relatives in Westmoreland also 
interested themselves in the orphan; so the 
bereaved child knew neither want nor scant In 
a while she went to her uncle’s homestead in 
Barton, where for a year or two she resided and 
throve amain. But the sea and its surroundings 
had more charms for an ardent girl than the more 
sober sssociations of an inland life; she would 
rather scampei^ among the rocks and sea-weed of 
her native snore than ramble among the heather of 
her moorland home ; and so, as tune passed on, 


she began to yearn after the earlier assooiatimti 
of her life. And inheriting the recklessness aa}d 
determination of her parents, she, unmindful of 
obligation and of sdf-interest, carried out a kmg- 
dhm^ished project: she ran away ! While her 
uncle and Ms family were at church one Sunday 
morning, she went to the stable, and taking 
thence a cart-horse with which she had become 
familiar, she got astride upon his back, and 
bidding adieu to the farm and all its belongings, 
she set off to the place of her birth, whum she 
reached safe and sound, hut not without ^ving 
attracted considerable attention from the onlookera 
on the way. Taking the horse to the inn, at 
which her unde happened to be known, and 
requesting that it might be cared for until it was 
called for, she bent her steps to the well-reuiem* 
bered homes of her old neighbour's, by whom she 
was cordially received. 

She was at this time a fine blooming gild of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, tall, stately, hand¬ 
some, with a natural aristocratic bearing, but 
remarkably unsophisticated and simple. Her 
return, and the way in which it had been effected, 
soon reached the ears of her late mother’s friend, 
Lady Curwen, by whose iniluence she soon secured 
a good place as housemaid; in which position I 
shall leave her wliile I recount a fragment of the ! 
history of her elder sister Letilia. 

I have said that her family renounced for ever 
their runaway relative. But in 'course of time j 
an elder sister ■ of the offender, who was married | 
to a gentleman named Weeks, and living in 
London, relented of her animosity by occasion¬ 
ally correspouaiiig with her, and sending her now 
and agf'iiu what enabled her to keep a few marks 
of her former life about her. The children, how¬ 
ever, were not visited with the same hostility as 
was their mother ; they were inquired about, and, j 
I through a cousin who was known to the girls as 
Councillor Lennon, an occasional letter of recogni¬ 
tion was sent them. This courtesy led to Itetitia , 
being sent for to Dublin, where she resided under^ i 
the care of Lord Annesley for a few years. ""’SBi' 
what is bred in the bone is certain sooner or later 
to make itself visible ; it was so in the case of 
Letitia : a disposition for frolic and adventure was. 
in her; she found it difiioult to conform to the 
rules of life which now lield her in, and in spite of , 
all restraint and watchfulness, she went into for- i 
bidden paths, and became at last a self-made 
outcast from her high-bred friends. The way was 
this: falling in with the steward of an American 
ship lying in one of the docks, and taken with his 
charms as he with hors, she agreed to a marriage 
and a flight with him like those of her moth^ 
The chief difficulty which presented itself was how 
to get to America with her intended husband; bnt 
where there is a will there is mostly a way ; both 
existed in this cf«e, and proved sucoesafuL She 
adopted male attire, applied for and obtained a 

E osition which had become open on board of 
er husband’s ship, that of assistant steward or 
cook, in which capacity she served in company wiHi 
her husband during the voyage to CWleston. 
There she arrived in safety; her husband left off 
going to sea ; and the'last time her sister TanKaP fi 
heard of her, she was miatress of a large and 
flourishing inn in the above city* 


Some time ^r Letitia’s abscondment. Lord" 
Annesley, yielding to LadyCurwen’s entreaty, and 
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perhaps to the voice of his own conscience as well, 
spt for Isabella, promising to give her the educor 
tion and position of a lady, provided she would in 
all things conform to his wishes. The offer was 
a good and kind one, and presented temptation 
sufficient to induce an enthusiastic giil to yield 
thereto a ready compliance. The only means 
which Cumbrians had of reaching Ireland at that 
time was by the coal-vessels which regularly sailed 
from Workington to Dublin. In one of these 
Isabella Pearson set sail with visions of grandeur 
and greatness before her. But the winds and 
waves had well-nigh extinguished the lamp of 
hope which was burning so bright within her, for 
she had not been long on her voyi^e before a 
terrific storm broke upon the deeply-laden brig; 
it was impossible to rrrake progress; it was 
hazardous to put back, for Eedncss Point, whore 
many a noble ship had been wrecked and many a 
precious life lost, stood threaterrirrgly behind them. 
At last, however, the master of the brig made for 
the Scotch coast, and happily succeeded itr gaining 
the port of Kirkcudbright. Here our heroine 
remained with the vessel nearly a week, when 
the weather permitting, the voyage was again 
attempted, and without further mishap accom¬ 
plished. ' - I 

Isabella Pearson was received into the mansion 
of her noble relative with becoming friendliness. 

1 have heard her, in her old age, describe his lord- 
ship as being a fine-looking venerable man, with a 
head white through age, an eye beaming with 
kindness, and a heart brimful of love. He had 
hod the misfortune to lose a leg, and like many of 
his lowlier brethren, had to be content with a 
wooden one. With him she spent a few happy 
months; and at length became as familiar with 
the ways of those in high rank as she had been 
with those of her own class. I cannot say how 
long this new life lasted ; but it is certain that as 
time passed she began to feel her lot irksome, 
and to long for the less elegant, but to her more 
nlepurable life she had previously led. The 
fact IS that, as in the case of her sister and her 
mother, Cupid, small and child-like though he 
seems, was far more x’uwerful than wealth and 
fashion, and all other attractions of aristocratic life. 
While living as a domestic servant in Cumberland, 
she had fallen in with a young sailor, who had run 
away with her heart. When she set sail for 
Dublin she had a hope that nothing would happen 
to prevent her from yielding to her wishes to 
become his wife ; but she had not been long her 
relative’s guest before she was forced to come to 
another conclusion ; for she saw plainly th.at her 
worthy kinsman had set his heart upon fitting her 
to become something better than a common sailor’s 
wife. A lady had been engaged as her governess 
and a time fixed for her arrival; but before the 
time came the inbred spirit of freedom had again 
asserted itself, and Isabella had bidden adieu for 
ever to Lord Annesley and all the good things 
which his kindness had gathered around her! A 
collier brig took her back to her native village, 
and soon after she became the wife of John 
Haddock, able seaman. 

No one can justify, though all may extenuate, 
Hie conduct of Isabella Pearson ; nor can any one 
Ije pronounced harsh and unfeeling who may say; 

* The suffering that might fall to her lot in after¬ 
life was the result of her folly and recklessness. 


On the other hand, it may he pleaded that her 
heart was her own, to nve to whom she pleased; 
and as it had been sou^t for and gained by the 
young sailor, her happiness could omy be secured 
by living with him; therefore she did right in 
preferring his lot to the wishes of her noble 
uncle. Be this os it may, she grievously erred in 
quitting him in so heartless a way after the tender 
care she had received at his hands. And this she 
afterwards acknowledged. After her marriage, her 
husband left the sea, and taking his young wife 
with him to Durham, he there found employment 
as a sail-maker, in which art he was proficient. A 
letter, professing repentance, was written to her 
uncle ; but before it was posted the death of Lord 
Annesley was announced; which event put au 
end for ever to all hope for help or favour in 
that quarter. Soon after, a pressgang laid relent¬ 
less hands upon poor Ruddock, and dragged him 
on board a ship of war ; so once more our heroine 
was forced to seek her living in domestic servi¬ 
tude. But herein she* was not able long to abide, 
for the birth of a daughter made such life for a 
while impracticable. Sad as was her lot, it soon 
became worse; for her poor husband was killed 
in an engagement oif the coast of Spain, and with 
many other brave hearts found an early grave in 
the ocean’s bed. 

Isabella was now left with a young child to 
fight the world alone. Health and vigour, how¬ 
ever, were her portion ; and hearing that plenty 
of work for women was to be had at Cleator 
near Whitehaven, she repaired thither, and found 
a settlement and a living. While there, she was 
one day agrecaidy surprised by a visit from her 
kind friend Lady Curwen, who had driven from 
Workington Hall expressly to tell her that an 
advertisement applying fob the heirs of John 
re.at«on who worked in Beeriiot Foundry, had 
that week appeared in the columns of a London 
newspaper, and urged her to attend to it. But 
she was illiterate, was unused to business habits, 
and being alone and helpless, put off the matter 
day by day, until at last she gave it up altogether. 
What might have come out of this, is of course 
unknown to the writer; but Isabella herself 
believed—I do not know why—that her aunt, 
Mrs AVeeks, had died, and had bequeathed to her 
sister’s children a considerable sum of money. 

Time passed on, and her child grew, developing 
among other things a love of mischief; for one 
day, while her mother was at the mill where she 
wrought, she got to the box in which were kept 
her mother’s cherished family documents and 
letters, and amused herself by setting them ablaze 
one by one at a lighted candle got for the pur¬ 
pose! Thus, in one half-hour, every document 
necessaiy to prove her mother’s pedigree was 
destroyed, and with it all hope of bettering her 
position was thrown to the winds; so, when some 
years afterwards, Lady Curwen sent a messenger 
to tell her that the advertisement I have named 
hod once more appeared in the public prints, she 
paid no attention to the information, satisfying 
herself simply with an expression of thanks to her 
kind benefactor! 

She was, however, content with her lot. Her 
child was her chief comfort and joy. For her she 
toUed in the mill by day, and in her humble 
home at night; and as she grew in stature and 
in beauty, tlie mother’s heart throbbed its grati- 
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tude and her eye beamed with admiration. But on 
one occasion she had nearly lost her. Playing one 
fine afternoon on the bank of the stream which 
drove the wheel belonging to the mill, her feet 
dipped, and she fell in. A man who happened to 
be_ a little in advance, had his eye drawn to an 
object on the water, which he at first took to 
be a quantity of loose hair; but another glance 
revealed to him the head of a little girl beneath 
the surface of the rapid stream. He ran and was 
just in time to lay hold of the hair as its possessor 
was falling over on to the wheel. Another moment, 
and Jane Ruddock (the drowning girl) would 
have been no more ; in which case he who now 
pens these fragments of a strange history would 
not have been in existence—^for that little girl 
became his mother. 

I have little more to add. Isabella Pearson, 
who, as I have shewn, became Isabella Ruddock, 
wife of a common sailor, once more entered the 
matrimonial lists; but she neither improved her 
position nor increased heif happiness by so doing. 
Indeed her life, while her second husband lived, 
was imbittered by his love of strong drink. But 
she survived him. She was a widow the second 
time w'hen she became familiar to my youthful 
eye. Many a merry hour have I spent in her 
company. Often 1 have heard her relate the inci¬ 
dents which make up this story. She was a fine, 
tall, handsome woman while health remained 
with her; she had also a large womanly heart, a 
hot impetuous temper, and a remarkable simjdi- 
city and honesty of character. She died in 1849, 
weighed down with years and infirmities; but 
she ended her eventful life in much patience and 
peace. 


A LADY'S ASCENT OF THE BREITHORN. 

Fancv the following tableau. Scene—Switzer¬ 
land ; time—August 1875, at a desolate rocky part 
of the Surenen Pasa A group—Youthful grace and 
vigour; manly strength and endurance, &c. Fore¬ 
ground—Four heads eagerly bent over a huge howl 
of eaU placed on a board, which is extended over 
four laps. Hands belonging to said heads ladling 
the mixture into their mouths with large wooden 
ladles with little curved handles, between convul¬ 
sions of mirth. Background—The chalet of the 
Waldnacht Alp, from which the realistic artist 
should cause hideous odours to ascend in the form 
of dense vapour. At the door of it, the unwashed 
and scantily clad figure of a Swiss herdsman, fearful 
to behold, owner of chalet, and like Caliban him¬ 
self, chattering an ominous jaigon, and grinning 
at the English feeders. Eight of background—^At¬ 
tendant guide, cheerful and pleased that he has at 
last secured some sustenance for his ‘leddies,' who 
have been walking from eight a.m. to fourp.M., and 
will yet have to go on till three-quarters of an 
hour after midnight These tableaux, with minor 
variations, were frequent in onr tour. 

After many adventures and many jokes, after 
being lost in a pass from eight o'clock to ten, when 
the sun had set, and having to wonder about for 
those two hours on the edge of a precipice guilt¬ 
less of path, being finally rescued b^ a heaven¬ 
sent and most unexpected peasant with a lamp— 
after these things and their results, which were 
hla(^ened com^exion^ dried skin^ and dilapi¬ 
dated costumes, we arrived at Zermatt, where we 


settled down for a time. The object of the settling 
down was in one word—ascents. 

Nothing much, according to the men, hod yot 
been done, though we ip our secret hearts hugged 
the proud thought that Pilatas had not defeat^ 
US, and that the Twelfth-cake-like snows of Titlis 
had been pressed by our tread; that the Ae^isch- 
hom, though it bad witnessed (N.B. at the end 
of a long day) the heat and perspiration which 
dimmed our few remaining channs, and had heard 
our smothered groans, had hod in the end to feel 
our light weight upon its summit, and to bear us 
ns we gazed with awe at its mighty circle of peaks. 
But what do these avail ? In the eye of man they 
were mere preparation for mightier things. 

After some debate, mingled with faint remon¬ 
strance on our part, when Monte Rosa was men¬ 
tioned, the Breithorn was decided upon; and the 
manly spirits, which had become depressed by a 
few days’ lounge, arose. Such is the enigma Man! 
The day was fixed, an extra guide (one Franz 
Btencr—known as Weisshom Biener) engaged on 
the night before we wont up to the RitfeL After 
a few hours’ disturbed sleep we were awoke at two; 
and dragging our weary and daily emaciating 
bodies from the beds where they had not been too 
comfortable, we dressed by the flickering light of a 
candle; and as we dressed, my friend and 1 cast 
fearful looks out at the Matterhorn, which fiercely 
pierced the dark sky, and seemed to say to me in 
the words of the poet: 

Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch; 

Beware the awful avalanche! 

As I put the last finishing touches to my collar at 
the glass, my feminine pulses slightly quickened 
to the tune of—‘ This was the peasant’s last good¬ 
night;’ and though no voice far up the height 
replied ‘Excelsior!’ yet a voice came from outside 
which meant in downright English very much the 
sfuuc thing; and my reflections were quenched in 
the caroii^ down-stairs, which I hastened to join. 
An unfortunate and .sleepy maid was ministering 
to the wants of my friends in the dimly JjgJiiitiaiMi 
salon of the Riffcl-haus. Outside, the gmdes were 
impatiently stamping about in tho frosty night, 
and complaining of the length of our delay, insinu¬ 
ating that the sun would soon be up. The fact is 
the preparations of toilet on our port were com¬ 
plicated. The uninitiated may not know that the 
feminine clothing of tlie present time, elegant 
though some may think it, is not conducive to 
comfort in mountain climbing. A wcll-tie(i back 
tablier has a restrictive influence upon the free 
movement of the lower limbs, and only admits of 
a step of a certain length. In rock-work it is 
felt to be peculiarly irksome, and in soft snow 
it is trying to tho temper. 

Let the imaginative reader then, if he be abl& 
picture two young women devoid of tabliers, and 
so at once removed from the pale of polite society. 

I tremble as I write with the fear that this avowal 
may remove from me and zny companion 
feminine sympathy so dear to our hearts. Bat I 
must descend a step lower. Freedom from tablier 
was not sufficiently radical. Our skirts must be 
carefully pinned up round our wiusts k la washer¬ 
woman, so that our progress be perfectly unim¬ 
peded ; and armed with masks and spectacles we 
sallied forth mto the darkness—a party of six. I 
shall not easily forget the delicious exhilaration 
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yre felt 00 we bostened aloi^ towards the Ckwner 
glacier. The dark cold air tooched onr fines 
crisph; asad feelingly peisooded us of the adran- 
tam of the sen’s araence. 

The seatrching sensation of being about to commit 
a crime^ attendant on nocturnal adventarea, clung 
to us, and we were filled mth a vague remoise, in 
Whidh we felt at one with Eugene Amm. At the 
same time the ridiculousness of oar position soon 
wrought upon us to such a degree tnat we pro¬ 
faned that wonderful silence with unholy bursts of 
laughter. Our festivity ceased when we reached 
the glacier, for there we broke up into line, we 
ladies being tenderly taken possession of each by 
a guide, who soon got ns over a rough moraine. 
The glacier we found unpleasantly slippery ; and 
it was exciting work, as at the point where we 
crossed it was very much crcvassed, and steps had 
often to be cut The nails on our marvellous boots 
answered admirably, and we sprang about with 
great sure-footedncss and with exquisite enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The leader of our party was in a rather danger¬ 
ous plight, for he Bad had no nails put into his 
boots, and we felt quite anxious as through the 
dim light we notice his uncertain movements. 
How he got across with the ice in so bad a con¬ 
dition, is a marvel 1 We had been on the glacier 
about an hour when the light began to creep up over 
the mountains, and we wore in the midst of a scene 
of wonderful beauty. The Monte Rosa, the Lye- 
kamm. Castor and Pollux, the Breithom, the Mas- 
terhorn, and many another shrouded in their utter 
whiteness stood round us in awful calm, closingus 
in tqion a lake of tossed and heaving ice. 
moonlight which streamed down upon us on one 
side, and the pale yellow light of the dawn on the 
other, lit up the scene with a weirdness which 
seemed not of our world. We saw each other’s 
phantom-like figures gliding about, and felt that 
we were too read to be there—a place where only 
ghosts had any right to be. The feeling that 
pressed upon me was that I had suddenly intruded 
MtaMfcr.tare’s holiest of holies. It seemed as if 
some secret of a higher life Ilian this was being 
sighed through the air, and that I, with all my 
earth-steins on me, could not rise to the under¬ 
standing of that secret. Yet on that early morn¬ 
ing in August, in the same world far away, the 
same London was going on in the same old way we 
knew so well Cats were even then stealing along 
snburbon walls; cocks were beginning to practise 
their •crescendos, tirod-ont citizens were tossing in 
oppressive four-asters, dreaming tantalising dreams 
of cool sea-breezes not for them; while round all 
must be clinging that heavy breathed-out air, 
which of its^ is a very in/srao’in contrast with 
the mountain ether. 

By the time we had reached the upper plateau 
of the St Thdodule glacier, it was light, and we 
were all roped together. The process of roping 
in this enlightened age I feel it to be unneces¬ 
sary to describe. Thns we marched along that 
profound and frozen solitude tied together in a 
long line. The snow was as hard as a road, and 
the cold intense. Biener is an excellent guide, 
but his pace is very slow, and thus we got 
rather benumbed. We had, however, passed the 
Little Matterhorn on our left, and tne Th^odtil- 
bom on our tight, witlv the little rude cabme 
erected on the rocks at its foot—mors than elevna 


thoQsand feet above tiie Be% oatd the highest ■ habi¬ 
tation ia Europe—and were beginning to teail 
our snakedike length up the snow-sl^es on the 
west and south of the mountain, whm my &ieBd 
became so unmistakably ill that w<» came at onee 
to a halt and a consultation. She (to her honour) 
much wished to go oi^ in spite of ackness, giddi¬ 
ness, fsintnesB, and a livid complexion; but as that 
was oat of the question, she was untied from the 
; rope, and sent bock with our ordinary guide (a 
first-rate fellow, one Johann von Aa) to the but 
I already mentioned 

I When we reached the actual snow-fields of the 
Breithom, I had to learn that the work of my day 
had scarcely begun. As the sun rose, the snow 
began to get very soft, and instead of going in to 
my knees, as I Iiad expected, I literally waded in 
it up to my waist. With mighty efforts 1 lifted np 
my already wearied legs and pluimed them into 
ever fresh pits of snow, where they frequently 
became so firmly imbedded that, struggle as I 
might, I could not move; and presented to the 
spectator the hapless object oi half a woman 
masked and spectacled, striving and panting. 
From an msthetic point of view I cannot say 1 felt 
myself a success; but from a moral point, I felt 
myself a very finger-post through the ages. Truly 
I had given up my ml in the mape of appearance, 
and had offered myself up on that altar of adven¬ 
ture on which so many braves of my countrv have 
been sacrificed. The mode of rescue from the un¬ 
comfortable position indicated above was almost as 
bad as the plight itself. I feebly kicked ; you can’t 
kick boldly with your legs in tight pita ; and the 
guide dragged at the rope which bound my waist, 
and then out 1 came like the cork out of a bottla 
Two hours and a half of this sort of thing went on, 
varied by refreshments and occasional rests for 
breath-taking, but still it appeared to me that we 
were always at the same spot, and ever the glitter¬ 
ing summit from afar mocked my helpless gasps. 
At last (ah ! what an at last!) the final slope— 
really the final one—stretched right up before us. 
A party of men who were engaged in scientific 
experiments peered over at us ; and with one last 
desperate effort I found myself landed amongst 
them at the top of the Breithom, and thirteen 
lliousand seven hundred feet above the sea. As 
we placed our feet upon the summit we groaned 
the groan of triumph, and gazed with awe around 
us upon the inexpressibly ma^ficent scene which 
spread itself out before us. A mighty circle 
of mountains stood in awful calm around us. 
Every fentastic line, eve^ curious heaping, every 
wild wreck, every gleaming curve of glacier pos¬ 
sible to mountains, seemed gathered together buote 
us. Each peak had a proud originality of its own, 
which shewed througn all the sameness of the 
nniform whiteness. But the 0 i»rit of these places 
is the most wonderful thing about them. The 
clamour, the straggle, the unrest, which make up 
to most of us the atmosphere of tois worl^ ssemea 
in these regions to have been left behind in a post 
state ; and this in a way was illustrated by the 
scene itself. The contortM forms «id tosssd rooks 
spoke of stouggle, gradual it may be, but still 
struggle. But in the sereneness rarroundihg those 
unearthly peaks tiheis was a peace yrluA seemed 
to have left struggle far behind—the xepoas of a 
wide knowledge gained only through sere fight 
and aspnation. 
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A short time of peaceful dream was allowed me» 
aud that was rather marred the intense glare of 
the light, and then we began the descent In an 
evil moment of rest some little waj down, 1 left 
hold of my alpenstock and leaned it ogainat my 
shoulder. In a moment it was gone—down, down, 
eliding skittiahly away, till my heart was pained 
by its final leap into a crevasse far awar. As I 
looked, I imagined whrt a crash my sfcnll would 
have come at the bottom of that crevasse. I after¬ 
wards found out that the alpenstock was not my 
own, as I then thought, but that I had inadvert¬ 
ently changed with one of our guides. Imagine 
my grief at the thought that I had lost the dear 
companion of my travels, that staff which had 
guided my wavering feet and upheld my tottering 
body through passes and up mountains, and which 
1 intended to preserve until my death .' My situ¬ 
ation without it was rather perilous, and would 
have been more so hod not the snow been very 
soft. But tlie guide took me entirely in charge, 
and lent me his axe, which I was certain 1 should 
recklessly lose after the same fashion. After a 
weary time, Biener the guide decided to glissade 
me. I was resigned. What else could 1 be 1 By 
that time I W'as very resigned. He took off his 
coat, and made me sit down upon it, then tied 
my skiitB around me. A rope was attached 
round my waist, one end of which was grasped 
by Biener in front, and the other by my gentle¬ 
men friends behind. Then ensued a process in 
which my limbs were nearly severed from the 
body, and in which I suffered greatly. Biener 
rushed down the slope dragging me behind him ; 
while the gentlemen, unaccustomed to this sort 
of thing, and not being able to go fast enough, 
hung a good part of their weight on to the rope 
behind, and so almost bisected me. I never ex¬ 
pected to be an individual whole again; halves 
were my late. Never was creature in so miserable 
a plight. No Procrustean bed could have pro¬ 
duced greater tortures than those I suffered as I 
aped down that miserable slope. 1 shouted all the 
French I could think of to Biener to stop him, 
and rid me from the hideou.s rope, which cut me 
like a knife; but the air w'onld not carry my w’onls, 
and on I skimmed and floundered. At last he 
heard my cries, and released me from the fetters. 
The fact was tW the gentlemen were quite unable 
to keep up with Biener in the deep snow, with 
the dismal result, as seen above, of almost cutting 
tlirough my waist. The lesson to be deduced from 
this is the simple maxim I commend to all my 
femmine readers : Never, under the most favour¬ 
able circumstance^ glissade. 

When we reached the cabane where my friend 
was waiting for us, we were met by Johann, who 
told US with a long-face that the ‘leddy ’ would not 
eat anything, and was very sick. We found, to 
our sorrow, that she had been in a miserable condi¬ 
tion all day, and had suffered dreadfully from 
mountain sickness. She was so ill that it was 
impossible she could walk, and we were a long 
time in deciding what was to be done. Now, a 
helpless invalid, at a height of over eleven thou¬ 
sand feet above the sea, is not a being easy to 
legislate for. At lost a litter was contrived.' A 
pbnir was placed on some alpenstocks; and on 
American mntleman whom we met at the cabane 
being kind enough to lend us his porter, we 
foum hands enough to carry her part tBe 


way at least, to Zermatt; the Biffel-haus^ 
we were stanng, being out of the qoe s a o B y 
account of me Gomer glacier and its nmzauief 
and rocks, which would have to be passed to get 
there. Our i^rty, sad to say, had them to 
two of us going to Zermatt and two to the jftiffeL 
The melanwoly diaise-d-porieur procession wended 
its way to Zermatt; and with considerably dunned 
spmts we went on to the Biffel, which we reached 
at about half-post six f.u. The ambulance par^ 
did not get to their destination till eight o’clock. 

All that remains now to bo told of this oux 
adventure is the sad result The next morning, 
on waking from sleep, 1 found that my ear adhere 
to the pillow ; and when, with much trembling I 
approached the glass, a spectacle presented itralf 
to me which 1 can never forget. As 1 gazed at 
the grotesque reflection of myself, I inwardly 
vowed that no mask of London make, degantly 
worked as it might be, should ever cover my fum 
again. A large flapping cover-all mask the 
country ’ let me recommend to ladies who go up 
snow mountains. 1 was swollen; 1 was black; I 
was hideous! Half of the skin of one ear was 
hanging by a shred, and the ear itself was a blister; 
while all round my neck from ear to ear was a 
chain of blisters. Ibeir state was so bad that the 
dressing of them by one of our party (a doctor) 
took half an hour, and I could scarcely tom my 
head. It required a good deal of courage to face 
tahle-dUMte and the young ladies who were indulg¬ 
ing in complexions and large portmanteaus. Bat 
I did! Would that I could say I enjoyed it I 
did not enjoy it. The complexions of the scornful 
and the scorn itself, embittered that meal, usually 
attended with such joya In my travelling after¬ 
wards, I became accustomed to the searching glance 
at my poor tattered skin and to the remark : *1 
see you have been doing glacier-work.’ And it 
was not until a mouth of English life had to some 
extent repaired me that 1 could look back with 
delight and triumph to the ascent of the Breithom. 

ECCENTRIC PEOPLhl"“ 

Mb Timbs, in his book upon English Eocentries 
and Eccentricities, introduces us to a collection of 
funny people, with whom it is good company to 
pass an hour. To get away from the dull routine 
of conventionality for a while is at all times a 
relief, more especially when we fill the interval 
by watching some of our eccentric fellow-creatures 
who are good enough to divert us by their antics. 
Some are serious in their folly; some are mad ; 
some we admire, while others again awake our 
pity ; but one and all they are gifted with a force 
of will that merits attention. 

A collection of dead-and-gone eccentrics now pass 
before us, recalling a few living ones that we know 
of, whose collected vagaries, if published, may in 
turn probably amuse our gm^children. First, 
let us look at Beckford, a name not much remflm- 
bered now, although it belonged to a man who was 
a marvel in his day. Gifted with extraordinary 
powers of mind and will, he did eveiy^iing hy 
turns, and nothing long. He wrote a book that 
creat^ a sensation. No great marvd thnt^ to 
people of our day, whmi the difficulty is to'find 
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some one who has not written a book; but Beck- 
ford wrote as no other author. Valhdc was written 
at one sitting! It took him three days and two 
nights of ha^ labour, during which time he never 
undressed. We know of one instance somewhat 
similar. A reigning lady novelist told us once 
that she was pledged to her publisher to send him 
a three-volume novel by a certain date. Two days 
previous to the expiration of her contract, her 
novel had only reached the opening chapter of the 
third volume. On the evening of the first day 
she went to a ball, danced all night, returning 
home at the small-hours of morning, when, after 
taking off her ball-dress, and drinking some strong 
tea, she sat down to finish her task. All that day 
she wrote and on into the next night, never 
leaving her desk until she had written finis; when 
with trembling hands she despatched her manu¬ 
script in time to fulfil her engagement. 

There are some natures that need the pressure 
of necessity, or self-imposed necessity, to goad 
them into action ; their resolution once formed, no 
obstacle is suffered to come between them and its 
fulfilment Beckford was one of these. He deter¬ 
mined to build a house—the abbey at Fonthill, 
where he resided for twenty years—and swore by 
his favourite St Anthony that his Christmas-dinner 
should be cooked in the abbey kitchen. Christmas 
approached, and the kitcltcn was in on unfinished 
condition. Every exertion that money could com¬ 
mand was brought to the task, and Christmas 
morning saw the kitchen finished and the cooks 
installed. A splendid repast was prepared, and the 
dinner actually cooked, when lo ! and behold, as 
the servants were carrj'ing in the dishes through 
the long passages into the dining-room, a loud 
noise was heard, and the kitchen fell through with 
a crash I But what cared Beckford ? He was rich ; 
he could afford to build his kitchen over again ; 
“UHMfWJAe he had humoured his whim and kc))t 
his vow to St Anthony ; and we may add, made 
good his title to eccentricity, for which we applaud 
him, and pass on to watch some others. 

What sorry figure is this that comes next ? A 
poor neglected imbecile, living in squalid lodgings 
at Calais. It is scarcely possible to recognise in 
this unhappy being the once gay and elegant 
Beau Brummel, the glass of fashion and mould of 
form to the men and women of his generation, 
whom he ruled with the despotism of an autocrat 
Yet this is the poor Beau and no other. He is 
holding a phantom reception. Having desired his 
attendant to arrange his apartment, set out the 
whist-tables, and light the candles—alas! only 
tallow—he is ready at eight o’clock to receive the 
guests, which the 'servant, previously instructed, 
now announces. First comes the Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire. On hearing her name the Beau leaves his 
chair, and with the courtliest bow, the only re¬ 
miniscence of his departed glory, he advances to 
the door and greets the phantom Duchess with all 
the honour that he would have given the beautiful 
Qeo^giana. He takes hex hand and leads her to A 
ABAt, BAjing as he docs so: ‘ Ah, my dear Duchess, 


how rejoiced 1 am to see you; so very amiable of 
you to come at this short notice. Fray bury yonr- 
seK in this arm-chair. Do you know it was the 
gift to me of the Duchess of York, who was a very 
kind friend of mine; but poor thing, you know, 
she is no more!’ At this point tears of idiotcy 
would fall from his eyes, and he wonjd sink into 
the arm-chair himself, awaiting the arrival of other 
guests, who, being duly announced, were similarly 
greeted. With these ghosts of the past he would 
spend the evening until ten o’clock, when the ser¬ 
vant telling each guest that his or her carriage was 
waiting, would carry his poor old master off to bed. 
We cannot wish him good-night without the pay¬ 
ment of a sigh for the pantomime he has acted and 
the sad lesson it conveys. 

And now we conjure up a droll figure, whose 
eccentricity borders on madness, the spendthrift 
squire of Halston, John Mytton. He is tormented 
with hiccup, and tries the novel cure of setting fire 
to himself in order to frighten it away. Applying 
a candle to his garment, being sparely clad at the 
time, he is soon in flames. His life is only saved 
by the active exertions of some people who chance 
to he in the way at the time. Ue invites some 
friends once, and when the company arc assembled 
in the drawing-room, he startles them all by riding 
into the room on a bear! The guests are panic- 
stricken : one mounts on a table, another on a 
chair; they all strive to make their escape from 
the ungracious animal, and its still more savage 
master, who is enjoying the misery of his guests 
witli the laugh of a madman. Let us too leave 
hLu). 

Ladies have a great field for the display of eccen¬ 
tricity, in their mode of costume. We know of 
one lady who has never altered her style of dress 
since she was eighteen. ’I'lie consequence is that 
every ten years or so the fashions come round to 
her, and for a brief period she is a la mode. Never 
having made any concessions to the abominations 
of crinoline or false hair, she is at the present time 
more orthodox than she appeared five years ago. 
Every time has had its ccccutiicitics in this respect, 
and Mr Timbs shews us a certain Miss Banks, who 
died in 1818, and in plaiu terms looked a ‘regular 
guy.’ She was a lady of good position, being the 
sister of Sir Joseph Banka Her costume consisted 
of a Barcelona quilted petticoat, whicli had a hole 
on each side, for the convenience of rummaging 
two immense pockets stuffed with books ol all 
sizes, which did not add to the symmetry of her 
already largo proportions. In this guise she went 
about, followed by a footman carrying a cane, os 
tall as his mistress, or lier luggage when accom¬ 
panying her on a journey. She was the originator 
of tho words Hightum, TiyiUum, and Scrub, which 
so many ladies are fond of applying in the order 
of precedence to their wearing apparel. These 
wools Miss Banks invented to distinguish three 
dresses she had made for herself at the some time, 
and all alike; the first for best, the second for 
occasional, and the third for datl^y wear. 

While on feminine eccentricities we most record 
some that we have met with in our own day. So 
convinced is one elderly married lady of the pecu¬ 
lating propensities of all lodging-house menials, 
that after each meal a enrious scene takes place in 
her room. Every article, such, as her tea-caddy, 
sugar-basin, jam-pot, &c., which she has had occa¬ 
sion to use during the meal, is placed on the tabl^ 
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on whi^ stand a gum-bottle, a brush, and several 
long strips of paper. She then proceeds to gum up 
her property. A strip of paper is gummed round 
the opening to the tea-caddy ; the pot of preserve 
is similarly secured, together with all else that is 
likely to attract that lawless fly the lodging-house 
servant J We know of another lady who for years 
has lived with only the light of gas or candle in 
her rooms. She imagines fliat air and daylight are 
injurious to her sigijt, and her rooms arc little 
better than well-famished tombs, into which no 
chink of light or breath of heaven is suffered to 
intrude. 

Mr Timbs introduces us to a lady equally 
eccentric in. her ideas about water. Lady Lewson 
of Olerkcnwell objected totally to washing either 
her house or her person. She cou.sidered water to 
be the root of all malady, in the unnecessary way 
people expose themselves to the chills caught by 
frequent ablution! And as for health—was she 
not a living instance that a morning tub is all 
nonsense, for she was ontf hundred and sixteen 
years old when she died! For the greater part 
of her life she never dipped her face into water, 
using hog’s-lard insteitd, to soften her skin. 
Although large and well furnished, her house, 
like her person, was never washed and but rarely 
swept. 

We remember au amusing instance of French 
respect for cold water, in the speech of a French 
gentleman, married to an English lady of our 
acquaintanco who used to indulge in a liath 
morning and evening; a custom so astounding 
to her husband that he exclaimed in onr hearing : 
‘She does not use water—she n&uses it.’ 

Eccentricity often displays itself in .an inordi¬ 


nate affection for animals and a singular manner 
of treating them. An instance of this was tlie 
late Earl of Bridgewater, who now comes before 
us with his family of performing dogs. He lived 
in Paris during the last century, where the circum¬ 
stances we narrate took place. He was a miser¬ 
able-looking little man, unable to walk without 
the support of two lackeys. He had an immense 
fortune, which he spent in gratifying every 
caprice. Was a book lent him ? It was rcgi»rded .is 
the representative of its owner, and returned 
in the earl’s landau, occupying the place of honour 
and attended by four footmen in costly livery, who 
handed it to the astonished owner. Ilis carriage 
was frequently to be seen filled with dogs, his 
special pets. On the feet of these dogs he bestowed 
os much attention as though they were UDlbrluuatc 
human beings; ho ordered them boots, for which 
he paid as dearly as for his own. Not caring 
to entertain his own kind at his table, few people 
dined with him. Still, covers were daily laid for a 
dozen, served by suitable attendants. At this table 
he received, and dined with no less than twelve 
favourite dogs, who seemed to comprehend the 
compliment paid them, as they occupied their 
chairs with decorum, each with its white napkin 
tied round its neck. They were so trained, that 
should any, by an instinct of appetite, transgress 
any role of good-manners, he tins banished from 
the table, and degraded to an antechamber, where 
he picked his bone in mortification; his place 
remaining empty until be had earned his master’s 
pardon. 

There are some whose eccentricity takes the 
form of hatred of society. Of this number was 


the Honourable Henry Cavendish, a man of great 
learning and enomious fortune, who eamea the 
title of ‘Woman-hating Gaven^sh,’ as he would 
never see a woman if he could avoid it If a 
female servant was unlucky enough to shew her¬ 
self, she was instantly dismissed. He was com¬ 
pelled to employ a housekeeper, but all their 
communications were carried on by corre^ond- 
ence. His ideas of dining were restricted to legs 
of mutton only. On one occasion when his house¬ 
keeper suggested that one leg of mutton would not 
be sufficient for a party invited, he met the diffi¬ 
culty by ordering two ! 

A number of eccentricities are displayed by 
TCople in their burial bequests. A certain Dr 
Fidge, a physician of the old school, converted a 
favourite boat into a coffin, which he kept under 
his bed for many years in readiness. When death 
drew near, he begged his nurse to pull his legs 
straight and place him as a dead man, as it wouM 
save hsr trouhle afterwards, saying which he com¬ 
fortably departed. Job Orton, a publican of the 
Bell Inn, Kidderminster, had bis tombstone with 
epitaph erected in the parish church. His coffin 
was also built aud ready for 1dm; but until he was 
reaily for it he used it as a wine-bin. Major Peter 
Laballiere of Box Hill, Dorking, selected a spot for 
his burial, which he directed should be without 
church rites, and head, downwards; in order that, 

‘ as the world was in his opinion topsy-turvy, he 
ndght come right end up at last!’ But a certain. 
Jack Fuller caps even the major, for he left direc¬ 
tions that he was to be buried in a pyramidal 
mausolenm in Brightling churchyard, Sussex; 
giving as his reason for selectiug to be embalmed 
m stone above ground, his unwilUngneas to be 
eaten by his relatives—a process ho considered 
inevitable if buried in the ordinary manner, for 
‘ The worms,’ he dccl.-ircs, ‘ would eat me; the 
ducks would eat the worms; and my relations 
would e.T,t the ducks.’ 

Of all eccentricities, those displayed by misers 
are the most notable and repulsive. To dwell 
upon them at .any length is neither pleasant 
interesting; it is only where parsimony anogehius 
are allied that one pauses to examine the ^eci- 
inen. Let us now take a brief survey of Nolle- 
kens tlic sculptor, in whom these opposites were 
mot. De-sceiided from a miserly stock, ho did not 
fall short of his ancestry in his love of money, and 
it first became apparent in a filtliy mode of living 
while a student at Borne. He married a woman 
even more parsimonious than himself, and their 
housekeeping was pitiful. Hatred of light'is an 
observable trait with most misers; and over their 
coals and candles the Nollekens were scrupaloufilv 
economical; the former, Nollekens counted with 
his own hands. The candles were never lighted 
at the commencement of the evening; and if a 
knock were heard at the door, it was not answered 
until repeated, in case the first should prove a 
runaway, and the candle bq, wasted! A ^ 
candlestick served them for ordinary purpo^, 
and by carefully extinguishing them when com¬ 
pany went, they made a pair of moulds last a 
whole year! 

Before his marriage, Nollekens had an unfortu¬ 
nate little servant ^led Bronze, whose appetite 
he so feared that he placed her on^maid-wages, and 
gave her only just enough money to'fm ^ab Mm 
with food each day, wmeh he took care to con- 
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same. Bronze with rare patience, for which we 
cannot acconnt, continued to serre after her master 
was maizied,. and declared that never had she seen 
ft jack-toi^ in their house and never had she 
wwed with soap ! Mrs Ndlckens never went to I 
any but a second-hand shop for their wearing 
i^parel and shoes, and their charity was of the 
same second-hand nati^ as when Mrs Nollekens 
diract^ the maid to give the ‘ bone with little or 
no meat on it ’ to two starving men who applied 
fra zeliel If a present of a leveret was sent tnem, 
they made it serve two dinners for four people. 
The sculptor grew more generous before death, his 
porsimonious partner having gone first, as though 
he strove by sundry spasmodic gifts to atone for 
the avarice ,of a life. If these details are as 
nnsavouiy to some os to ourselves, we only justify 
their narration on the ground stated, that the 
qualities tiiey set forth were found existing in a 
genius. 

Did time permit we should like to linger over 
those notable eccentrics, Person, Home Tooke, 
Peter Pindar (Dr Wolcot), and others; but we can 
only give a characteristic anecdote or two. Porsoii, 
the cleverest and most erratic of creatures, was the 
victim of abstiaction to an extent that rendered 
him forgetful at times to eat. ‘ Will you not stay 
and dine,’ asked Rogers the poet. * Thank you ; 
no; 1 dined yesterday!' he rejdied. Dr Parr asked 
him before a l^e assembly what he thought about 
the introduction of moral and physical evil into 
the world. ‘ Why, doctor,' said Porson, ‘ I think 
we should have done very well without them.’ 
And it makes us laugh to hear an ignorant ijerson, 
who was anxious to get into conversation with 
him, ask, if Captain Cook was killed in his first 
voyage. ‘I believe he w^’ answers Poison; 
‘though he did not miqa it much, but imme¬ 
diately entered on a secoj,^ i» 

Tooke began Ufa ^ith a joke, telling every one 
that he was the of a Turkey merchant; by 
which natqo jjg defined liia father’s trade of 
poulterer.. jjia ready wit was never at a loss; 

‘O him we are indebted for tlie following 
"wSPmown joke. ‘ Now, young man,’ said _an 
nnde to him one day, giving him good advice, 
‘as you are settled in town 1 would advise you 
to take a wife’ ‘ With all my heart, sir,’ replied 
Tooke: ‘ whose wife shall 1 take ? ’ 

Peter Pindar boasted that he was the only roan 
t^t ever outwitted a publisher. Being a popuhtr 
wsiter, his works brought him a good income. 
His publisher wishing to purchase the copyright 
and pint a collected edition, made him an offer in 
cash. In order, however, to drive a good bargain, 
Pindar feigned to he in very bad health, declaring 
be could not live long;' and every time the pub¬ 
lisher came to see him he acted the invalid to 
such perfection that be ^t a handsome annuity, 
nddeh, to the disgust ol the publisher, he lived 
to enjoy until the unconscionable age of eighty- 
oae. .... 

We leave ft number of our eccentric frfonds witii 
»e^t There was Curtis, whom we do not care to 
accompany in hu search uter the horrible and his 
PMsion for convicts and executions. There was Dr 
Fordyce, whose eccentricity in the matter of food 
is a study; he Uved for years on one meal a day 
only, but a meal so enormous that -we wondra, as 
are. read the quantities, bow he ever lived to 
Bspeot it daily for twenty yean. We can only 


now recommend those who have been mtereated so 
far, to. supply our deficiencies by going to the 
source &om whence we have {^berod the matter 
for this brief notiee. 


SNAKE-INCUBATION. 

Tbjc Zoological Gardens of London, always attrac¬ 
tive, now and then acquire even addition^ interest 
by the arrival of some new inmate, or the occur¬ 
rence of some rare event among those already 
established there. Last year the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian collection of animals, the year before the 
snake-eating snake, drew extra crowds; and of late 
the anaconda from Brazil has rendered herself 
popular by bringing forth a family of snakelin^; 
though, owing to the effects of her long, journey 
and close imprisonment, her young ones were 
dead. A few yean ago the largest snake in the 
Gardens was an African python, that -deposited 
above one hundred eggs in a nest of moss which 
had been supplied to her; and as some writere 
about snakes nad told us that the python incu¬ 
bates her eggs, and that only this kind exhibits 
any such maternal instinct, she also drew crowds 
of the curious. 

The pythoness whose proceedings we are about 
to relate, having deposited her eggs, arranged 
them in a level mass and then coiled herself 
around and over them; sometimes they could 
be just' discovered between her coils, and some¬ 
times she covered them entirely. Heat com¬ 
bined witli moisture are essential to the develop, 
ment of snakes’ eggs; and in the choice of a spot 
in which to deposit them, the maternal instinct 
of the animal in a state of freedom is evident 
It is generally among decaying vegetation where 
beat is generated, or in some moist soft herbage 
where the sun’s rays con penetrate. To regulate 
the temperature in a close c^e and keep the moss 
precisely in a condition to suit snake requirements, 
was bv no mcyins easy, and our pythoness seemed 
far from satisfied. The fact however, was estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt, that she was hatching her 
eggs by the warmth of her own body. 

But a most untoward disaster happened one night 
in the overflowing of the tank among her eggs, 
completely saturating them; and it was not sur- 
prisiug therefore, that no young pythons appeared. 
The enormous reptile remained coiled around and 
over her addled eggs for above seven weeks, after 
which they were taken from her. She had, and 
with good reason, been excccdiimly irritabfo and 
even savage during this time oT trial, as ft was 
mid-winter, the season when under other circum¬ 
stances she, like her companions, would have been 
half toq)i(L But her maternal affection was 
undeniable, and this alone was worth witnessing; 
since some authors would have had us believe 
that snakes (and particularly nou-vmomous ones) 
manifest entire indifference regarding t h ei r eggs 
and young. The python's eras beint as usual, in 
one long string, the kee^ bad no littlo trouble 

in getting them from under her. 

Being aquatic in their habits, and oa. that 
account requiring mneh water, s^condas are 
difficult to keep in captivity. The one lately 
arrived among us was no sooner released from 
its travelling box than it took to the tank with 
which its M g a is forniahed, and remained in it 
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for hoars and even days together. Bat not there, 
poor thing, its swimming powers di»- 
played, since in close coils it completely fill# it 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks of London life, 
the Gardens can now boast of three of these vala- 
able snakes; one of which has been a resideirt 
nnce 1869; while those in Park have not sar* 
vived any length of time. 

One still more remarkable characteristic of the 
anaconda is that, like the seo'snakes {Hydro- 
phida), but unlike the python, it produces its 
young alive. We have long been accustomed 
to think that only vipers produce live young 
—and hence their name—and that all the nou- 
venomous snakes lay eggs. But snakes, so far 
as those in captivity are concerned, are con¬ 
tinually doing what is not expected of them. 
Zoological Gardens afford valuable opportuni¬ 
ties to students for acquiring knowledge of 
the form, size, habits, dec. of animals, and an 
occasional insight into their modes of life un¬ 
attainable otherwise. Thk k especially the case 
regarding the Ophidians; creatures which in their 
native i^unts are so retiring, inaccessible, and 
mostly nocturnal, that less has been known 
of them than of almost any other tribe of 
creatures. Begording the subject in question, 
several very important zoological facts nave re¬ 
cently been established at the Gardens, and we 
may add, to the surprke of the naturalist world 
in England. In 1862 (the same year in which 
the pythoness laid her hundred e^s), the then 
but slightly known non-venomous English snake 
Coronella gave birth to a family of six live 
young ones'in a cage in London; and several 
other harmless snakes in the London ophidarium 
have also afforded cause for surprise, not only in 
producing live young, but in manifeeting a very 
decided care for them. Some New-w’orld species 
have been examples of thk ; o'!, for instance, the 
‘garter-snake,’ the ‘chicken-snake,’ and the ‘yellow 
boa’ of Jamaica {Chilobothrm inornatus), the latter 
on beveral occasions, and sometimes depositing 
eggs at the seme time, but the eggs proving bad. 

Mr Philip Henry Qusse, wdicn in Jamaica 
nearly thirty years ago, gave much careful atten¬ 
tion to the habits of this ‘ yellow boa,’ a snake 
which sometimes attains eight or ten feet in 
lengtli and k extremely active. He records a great 
deal of highly interesting matter concerning the 
chUobothrus; and, as a careful and conscientious 
observer, hk testimony is of much value. That 
this snake when at liberty lays eggs, was well 
known, nests with eggs in them being often found. 
In one case a ‘ ydlow boa ’ was seen issuing from I 
a narrow passage in a bank, which when dug into 
was found to lead to a cavity lined with leaves and 
soft trash, and containing egra. Thk hole had 
been excavated, because the dry crumbled earth 
was dkcharged at the entrance, where it lay in a 
heap. The passage W'as only just large enough to 
admit the snake, and the soft rubbkh within mnst 
have been carried there. We cannot positivelT 
assert that the snake conetructed this skriful hid¬ 
ing-place fur herself, but if she did, she must have 
forced out the earth as the burrowing snakes dex 
or by the muscular undulations of her body; and 
she must have conveyed the leaves there /in her 
moutL SnsJres do, we know, sometimes uu&e nests 
by coiling themselves round and round to form 
a hollow. Under either circumstance maternal 


insriitct is undenkble ; and if ehiloboihrm matelj 
discovered and appropriated the nest of tom O^UK 
creature, her intelligence is still worth leouidi^g. 

We knew an instance where a snake ia flag" 
tivity exhibited restlessness and uneasineasi eian^ 
ing about the cage as if in search of sometfahig. 
Those who had the care of it suspected she was 
with eggs, and placed some sand in the cage. 
Thk appeared to satkiy her, and the ^gs ware 
deposited. Mr Gosse had a Jamaica boa ia the 
same condition. For a long time it manileeted 
discomfort and restlessness, being savage a>nd in 
every way objectionable, till at length it produced 
a family of young ones. Knowing it was the 
habit of Ibis snake to incubate its eggs, Mr Gosse 
was greatly surprised at the event; and the start¬ 
ling question occurred to him, that when cirenm- 
atanees are unfavourable for the depositim of 
e;^, could a snake retain them nntil the young 
are hatched 1 

Mr Gosse’s surmises have been entire^ con- 
ffrmed both by similar occurrences at the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens and by other writers, who in tM 
subsequent interval have also given careful atten¬ 
tion to the habits of Ophidians, and have produced 
valuable scientific works on the subject It ia 
now an ascertained fact that not chiloboihnu only 
but several other oviparous species may at pleasure 
be rendered viviparous by retarding the deposition 
of their eggs when circumstances are unfavourable 
for them! In fact we find that we must idmost 
discard those. old distinctions of oviparous, mei- 
parous, and ovoviviparous ; which German authors 
tell us are not founded on any other ground than 
a greater or less development of the fetus in the 
egg at the time of laying ; or on the nature of the 
exterior covering of the egg; which k thicker and 
leathery in those wliich tidee some time in hatch¬ 
ing, and slighter and membranous in those which 
are hatched either before or on deposition. 

In serpents the eggs differ from those of birds 
by undergoing a sort of incubation from the very 
first, so that whenever examined, the embryo 
more or less advanced will be found. In 
of the pythoness of 1862, an egg was exammSfon 
the fifteenth day of incubation, and found to con¬ 
tain a living embryo; a noteworthy fact, as the 
python incubates for Mly-six days before hatch¬ 
ing her eggs. Observations with the eggs of 
chUobothrus are attended by the same xesults— 
namely the fetus in a certain stage of deve¬ 
lopment k discovered whenever a gravid make 
k killed and examined. The young ones of the 
boa in the London collection were perfectly deve¬ 
loped and active, climbing all over their ca^ as 
soon as they saw daylight. One family consisted 
of thirty-three; another of eight; and another of 
fourteen. The activity and daring of the snake- 
lings were amazing, affording ample proof of thrix 
perfect development. They were atways on the 
defensive, shewing fight on the sli^test molesta¬ 
tion. When the keeper put ^k hand into ^ 
nest among them they seized upon it and held oriso 
tightly with their teeth, that on raising his band 
they hung to it, wriggling and undularing Bin a 
waving golden tassel. I ventured to take up one 
of these aggressive little reptil^ but ooold seazedy 
hold it, from its eneig^ic wrigglimgB and contor¬ 
tions. It constricted my fingers rightly enongh to 
prove its singu^ instincta, and bit me savagely 
with its sharp little teeth; bat my ^ove being on, 
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I permitted this, glad of so good an opportimity 
for making persons ohserrations. 

It was said of the python that notwithstanding 
her care and vigilance so long as she was incubat¬ 
ing, when her snakclings were bom she took no 
notice of them. This may not always be the case. 
Vipers we know are extremely watchful over their 
young; other snakes are often seen accompanied 
by a young brood; and in the Jamaica boa maternal 
affection is exhibited in no slight degree. A lady 
visiting the Gardens compassionated one of these 
young families on the gravelly floor of their cage, 
and brought a quantity of cotton wool, which was 
placed in one corner. She was rewarded by seeing 
the luxury fully appreciated, mother and little 
ones all huddling into it immediately. 

That these non-venomous snakes thus produce 
their young under abnormal conditions is further 
confirmed by the varying size and appearance of 
the offspring, and by their being more or less enve¬ 
loped in the shell-covering. Some are born quite 
coiled in the ruptured shell, others with portions 
of it clinging about them, and others again entirely 
free. Sometimes they are, as it were, imbedded in 
the coriaceous covering. This was conspicuously 
the case with the anaconda’s progeny, but her 
young ones had every appearance of having been a 
long while dead. The first of the six was freer 
from the shell than the others, and about a foot 
and a half in length. 

Snake-life is altogether marvellous. The power 
which some snake mothers possess of retarding 
the deposition of their eggs, and we have reason 
to believe, sometimes oven the young when cir¬ 
cumstances are unpropitious for her to produce 
them, seems to us specially curious. Chiiobothrus 
is known to have had both eggs and a living 
brood. So has Coronella tons. Of the latter, 
some German ophiologists state that it is ‘al¬ 
ways viviparous ; ’ others ‘ occasionally ’ so. In 
her native Hampshire woods she has been seen 
with a young brood about her ; hut there 
seems no satisfactory evidence of any eggs having 
-been f gund. Time and careful notings only can 
TuDstantiate this and many other singular facts 
regarding these ‘wise’ and ‘subtle’ creatures, 
hitherto surrounded by prejudice and hut little 
studied. We, not well versed in Ophidian bio¬ 
graphies, might have expected the anaconda to lay 
eggs because her cousin the pythoness did so ; and 
we might have also speculated upon her incubating 
them, as the python did But she has produced a 
perfectly developed though deail family of six, 
instead; a circumstance of so much interest to 
naturalists, that the loss of the young ones is to be 
regretted though not wondered at. Captured from 
her native lagoons, and shut out from the light of 
day in a box just large enough to contain her, this 
‘good swimmer’ arrives alive; thus proving her 
amazing powers of endurance ; bnt she has had no 
fitting place in which to deposit her young, and 
they died unborn. Still it is a noteworthy fact 
in the annals of zoology. At first, from the result 
of observation, the incubation of the python was 
‘ suspected; ’ then it became confirmed ; and the 
bi^ of young coronellas also. From this it is 
evident that we cease to declare that only vipers 
produce live young; or, according to the original 
signification of the word, a boa, a eoronella, and 
seyeial other non-venomous snakes would be 
‘vipers I’ 


Again, it is remarkable that these peculiarities 
of mproduction are not confined to particular 
families and genera ; because some coronellas lay 
eggs, some incubate them, and others bring forth a 
live brood. So also, while some of the Boaidte 
lay eggs, the anaconda is completely viviparous. 

We would venture to urge upon those lovers 
of nature who dwell ‘ remote from towns ’ the 
value of careful observation and a noting down of 
what appears unusual, even of the habits of the 
much persecuted snake. c. H. 

PLAYTIME AT OXFORD, 

‘What is to bo done this afternoon?’ is a ques¬ 
tion invariably asked by scores of undergraduates, 
cither at the well-supplied breakfast-table (for 
whatever men do not learn at Oxford, they at 
least learn to eat a good breakfast), or by those 
victims of procrastination who leave everything 
to the last moment, just as the scout is bringing 
up the more modest liir.clieon. 

There are certain rules at the university— 
social rules I mean—which, though unwritten, 
are not to be broken save under severe penalties, 
such as being entered among that class of 
undergraduates yclept ‘ smugs.’ Of these un¬ 
written laws, one of the best and most universal 
enacts, that a great part of the aftenioon shall be 
spent outside the college, presumably in active and 
healthy exerci-se, even if it be but a sharj) constitu¬ 
tional. Nut that this is a h.ardsbip, or that the 
answers to the question, ‘ What’s to be done ? ’ 
and the modes of spending these two or three 
hours, are monotonous or circumscribed. Far 
from it. Many places may Iks more full of life 
and amuseincTit than Oxford in the morning and 
evening; but few, 1 am sure, can surp.aaH the bill 
of amusement which Alma Mater presents to us 
after lunch. 

Every taste can find appropriate satisfaction, 
save perlmps the taste for picturesque scenery, in 
which the neighbourhood of Oxford, to use a 
’varsity term, ‘does not come out strong.’ Still, 
if 1 may believe report (never believe an under¬ 
graduate when he tells you a tale of a fellow 
be knew), Cambridge is rather worse olf. We 
have Shotover and Bagley Wood to set against 
their Gog Magog Hills. Be that as it may, simple 
walking does not find many advocates, except on 
Sunday, or as a stop-gap on some off-day when 
rackets and the river begin to pall, as every 
amusement seems to do by the end of term. I 
have even heard a member of an eight-oar say 
after six weeks’ daily attendance at the river, that 
‘ he really felt he’d had almost enough of it’ And 
it is rather an objection to rowing, that as soon as 
your blisters have hardened and you feel indifferent 
about the cushion on your chair, the act of pulling 
your own weight and a trifle over begins to have 
a certain sameness. 

To return to walking. Much of that otherwise 
tame exercise is involved in going to witness sports 
of various kinds. Almost every day in winter 
there is either a football match or a racket match, 
or the trial eights or some college sports to he 
inspected; or we may look in at the fives-courts 
or at the gymnasium, and see Tompkins vaulting 
the high-horse, which he does not do so well as at 
lunch; oii to the dog-fancier’s in — Street, and 
look over) Jenkens’s bull-pujt Not that there is 
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any ratting going on of course, or such a thing as 
a badger in the county; but these are lazy ways 
of getting throxigh the time, and esccept occasion¬ 
ally, none of our party is reduced to them. No ; 
for Brown votes for rackets: a game active enough, 
1 can voucK It looks so easy to hit the ball with 
the great battledore-shaped racket—until you try: 
perhaps as easy as battledore and shuttlecock, now 
ousted by lawn-tennis. So just descend into the 
black-lined arena, and you vsill discover that the 
small sphere you aim at finds out all sorts of 
impossible angles, and dodges you in a way that no 
fellow can stand ; so that rackets is rather dispirit¬ 
ing to a beginner. Having only once got up the 
bfiJl in the course of an hour, and having sharply 
struck myself on the side of the head witli my 
own racket, to say nothing of the curious attrac¬ 
tion of the ball to my shoulder-blades, I determined 
that that should be my last as well as first visit to 
a racket court, charming as the game doubtless is 
when well played. So llrown will not ask me to 
make up his four for HolywelL There are also 
one or two tennis courts in 0.\ford; but I do not 
think that the favourite game of the Merry Mon¬ 
arch is very generally played except on grass. 

I shall not part from Brown yet, but shall 
accompany him to Holywell and got a hand in the 
fives-court. It is a hot game, but not a graceful 
one, like rackets. It is all very well to poise your 
racket overhead, sway backwards and send the 
whizzing ball against the wall. But it is quite 
another thing to llounder after it with outstretched 
hands, which seem monstrous in their hot clnmsy 
gloves, aud missing it by a hair’s-breadth, ‘ vainly 
beat the air.’ Say wliat yon like against it, there 
is no better exercise, though I should not think 
of bringing a certain young lady to witness my 
performances there, any more than I should of 
asking her to come to hear me viva-voco’d in the 
schools. 

Bat I have wandered from the subject to the fair 
sex. To return to Jones, who is going to scull as far 
as Saudford in the fairy outrigger in which ho is 
proud to disport himself. With some reason too, for 
the equal dip of the sculls in an outrigged skiff is 
hard to attain, and the art of turning those craft in 
any reasonable space is known only to a few of 
the initiated. I have always found that when I 
steered ‘ by the bank,’ 

E’en for a calm unfit, 

I’d steer too near the sands to boast my wit, 

as Dryden says; though I am not quite sure that ho 
exactly means that. Others of our luncheon-party 
are bound by college patriotism to go down to the 
baiges and undergo their day’s training for the 
Torpids. These are of the stalwart sort; but they 
will not have a very pleasant time of it, nor will 
Jones in his skiff, for the wind is rather strong, and 
the water even on the lower river must bo pretty 
rough ; so two of our company, not of the stalwart 
kind, are going to the Freshman’s river to engage 
one of those sailing-vessels called ot Oxford a 
' centre-board,’ The wind is blowing fairly up 
stream; but they will have some trouble at a 
certain corner called ‘Blackjack;’ and I shall not 
be surprised if their new flannels are somewhat 
shrunkeu by to-morrow. Still they can swim; 
and if they can’t, they ought to. 

Besides the Rugby votaries of football, the Asso¬ 
ciation and other dubs play in the parks. The 


practice of the former is the most interesting to 
watch; and though this pastime is, not withont 
some reason, deemed by many to be silly and even 
barbarous, it seems to be generally largely patron¬ 
ised by spectators. 

We must not neglect the new running ground 
with its comfortable pavilion, where, if we do 
not wish to take a trot ourselves, we may 
read The Field, and watch through the window 
the training of the crack whose performances it 
records. And talking of running, there is or 
was a Hare and Hounds Club, which numbered 
some distinguished runners among its members; 
and one college at least had latefy, and perhaps 
still has, a pack of beagles. If a man bo of very 
solitary habits and mnch inclined to hide Mm 
from his kind, there is jack-fishing in many parts 
of the river, engaged in which contemplative 
recreation he may moralise to his heart’s content. 
There is a Gun-club too; to say nothing of the 
hunters, hacks, and pony-carts which may be 
obtained for a consideration, I don’t know 
whether the hunters are screws, for I’ve never 
tried one, and for the same reason I don’t know 
whether they are dear or cheap; on the whole, 
however, I should be inclined to say not cheap. 
Then there is a bicycling club, whose members j 
perform immense distances in wonderful times, 
and who talk of going to Aylesbury or to Banbury 
and back, as outsiders do of Cowley and Cuddesdeu. 
And if you are one of the country’s defenders, are 
there not drills in St John’s Gardens, or parades 
in the Broad, and evolutions of all kinds in the 
parks? harder work than the road-making lately 
fashionable at Ilinksey, near which, I believe, are 
the rifle butts. Playing at labourers has gone out, 

I believe. 

But the summer term is the term for fun. 
Woful is the man who is in the schools in the 
bright days of June, when the sun at length gets 
through tire Oxford fogs. The summer term is, 
technically speaking, two terms, for there are four 
tenus in the ’varsity year, though no ’varsity man 
ever yet knew the distractive names of then^ i 
and so the summer terms are twice as 
other two, though only equal to one in length. 
Ah me! I shall soon have cause to sigh for the 
days that arc no more. Then cricket and lawn- 
tennis, the eight-oar races, the lazy punt and 
nimbler canoe, cider-cup and skittles at Godstow, 
bathing at Parsons, archery and croquet, and 
cousins and sisters, and the occasional flower-show, 
will recur amongst the standing-orders of the 
past! ‘ _ 

Every afternoon, when it is fine, the cricket- 
grounds, most of which are at Cowley, present a 
lively scene. The practising nets are occupied by 
batsmen, the sound of whoso strokes on the much- 
enduring leather is like the tap, tap, tapping at 
the hollow beech-tree, or at the garden-gate, ac¬ 
cording to the taste of the listener. If yon go in 
front of the nets, keep your eyes and ears open, or 
you may get knocked down “by a stray tndl—a 
danger kept constantly in your mind by frequent 
cries of ‘ Head! ’ which cause many to anti^pate 
the bump in store for one. A man does not took 
to advantage at the moment when he becomes 
conscious of a descending cricket-ball in close 
proximity to. the back of his head. In the centre 
of the ground a college match is being p'layed; and 
in the tiny stiuctnio often graced by ^e titlb of 
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Ghiadeloape ofiia a reward of one hundred tiioii- 
eand ftanos to the inventor of a new me&od of 
extracting the juice of the augai^oane, or of manu¬ 
facturing su^. 

Hithc^ It has been thought that to produce a 
good black dye the co-operation of a metallic 
rabstance or of a chlorate, or both combined, was 
indispensable. The question arose: Were those 
ingredients really indupensable? Mr Bosenstiehl 
first shewed that the metal might be dii^nsed 
with, and recently, as may be seen in the AnnaUs 
de Chimie et de Physique, m Coquillion has proved 
that the chlorate is not required, for in the one 
case OB in the other, the use of ‘ nascent’ or active 
oxygen will effect the desired object. We are 
iniormed that the fact observed liy the French 
chemist ‘ is an elegant demonstration of the action 
of active oxygen upon aniline salts; that it will 
perhaps enable us to obtain blacks derived from 
aniline in a state of greater purity, and to hasten 
the moment when we shall know their elementary 
composition; a question Which, in view of its 
great interest, has been proposed for a prize by 
the Industrial Society of Mulhausen.’ 

Mr Comet, whose name has been mentioned 
above, in a mathematical discussion of the question, 
says that compressed air would bo largely used 
in mining operations ‘ were it possible to keep the 
temperature of the air from rising during coni- 
pressiou much above that of the atmosphere, and 
from falling during expansion to the temperature 
of freezing water.’ And he thinks that he has 
found ‘ the means for attaining this end in the 
use of water-spray, which could be introduced into 
the cylinder of the compressor, and into that of 
the machine using the air in the mine.’ The 
practical details are not yet made known ; but if 
they succeed, ‘ the use of compressed air in mines 
will soon become general, and the problem of 
mining at any depth will he solved.’ 

One part of the method devised by Mr Comet 
bad been previously thought of; for in 1875 an 
air-compressor was working in the St Gothard 
tunnel, of which it was said: * The heat produced 
by compression is reduced by the circulation of 
cold water in the walls of the cylinder, in the 
interior of the piston and its rod; and an injec¬ 
tion of water-spray at the two extremities of the 
cylinder completes the cooling.’ When the com¬ 
pressors were at work they supidied to the tunnel 
fifteen cubic metres of air per minute. 

When messages were first sent by telegraph, 
many persons were exceedingly puzzled to under¬ 
stand how they were sent; and now the telephone 
has come to disturb them with another puzzle. 
But scientific men have long known that ‘ galvanic 
music,' as it is called, was discovered forty years 
ago, that an electro-magnet on being suddenly 
magnetised or demagnetised gives out audible 
sounds, and that many notices of the curious fact 
were printed in English and foreign joumala. 
Professor Graham Bell, whose experiments have 
been already mentioned in these pages (ante 208, 
415), succeeded in making the sounds, which were 
commonly very faint, audible to a large number 
of persons. This was accomplished, as he explore, 
* by interposing a tense membrane between the 
electro-magnet and its armature. The armature in 
this case consisted of a piece of clock-spring glued 
to the membrane. This form of apparatus,’ he 
continues, ‘ 1 have found invaluable in all my 
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experiments. The instrument was conned»d #ith 
a parlour organ, the reeds of which wezw *» 
arrang^ as to open and dose the drenit duxigag 
their vibration. When the organ was pWed, tha 
music was loudly reproduced by the teiephtmie 
receiver in a distant room. When chords wese 
played upon the organ, the various notes com¬ 
posing the chords were emitted simohaneonsly 
the armature of the receiver.’ 

‘ The simultaneous production of mnsioal notes 
of different pitch by the electric current,’ continues 
Professor Bell, ‘was foreseen by me as early os 
1870, and demonstrated during the year 1873. 
Elisha Gray of Chi^o, and Paul La Coux of 
Copenhagen, lay claim to the same discovery. 
The fact that sounds of different pitch can b& 
simultaneously produced upon any part of a tele¬ 
graphic circuit is of great practiciu importanoe; 
for the duration of a musical note can be made to 
signify the dot or dash of the Morse alphabet ; and 
thus a number of telegraphic messages may be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire without 
confusion, by making signals of a definite pitnh 
for each message.’ 

By instalments of news from the Pacific we hear 
of the tremendous earthquake that occurred last 
May; but for precise details we shall have to wait 
until reports are published in the sdeutific journals 
of the United States. Meanwhile, we leant that 
the great volcano of Eilauea in Hawaii began to be 
restless on the first of the month; a few days Ider 
huge columns .of lava were thrown np, venement 
jets of steam burst forth from a long range of 
fissures, and all the startling phenomena of a 
mighty eruption, iucludiug &fts of Pele’s hair, 
were observed. This evidence of disturbance deep 
down in the earth was corroborated by on earth¬ 
quake, which about half-post eight on the evening 
of the 9th terrified and devastated the coast of 
Pern, and occasioned greater ruin than the similar 
calamity in 1868. Iquique is said to be completely 
destroyed, and other towns and cities along two 
hundred miles of coast suffered more or less 
severely. As usual, the commotion of 
produced a commotion of the water, and ^Msea 
rolling great waves upon the shore, intensified the 
liavoc. The waves varied in height from ten to 
sixty feet; and we are told that ‘ four miles of the 
embankment of the railway were swept away ; ’ 
and that ‘ locomotives, cars, and rails were harM >. 
about by the sea like so many playthings.’ V 

Also, as is usual in such cat^trophes, the earth¬ 
quake wave was propagated; and between four 
and five of the mornin" of the 10th, it (that is the 
sea) rushed upon the llawaiian Islands in waves 
varying from three to thirty-six feet in height, 
Thus in eight hours the resistless oscillation had 
traversed the five thousand miles which separate 
the islands from the South American continent 

From this brief sketch it is obvious that there is 
much in this calamitous visitation to interest the 
physicist and geologist as we]j as the 
thropist Information will in all probaluu^ 4 b 
communicated from other places unm thb xemotest 
oiuts at which the disturbance was felt'riudl hsete 
een ascertained. 

As relating to this subject we remark tbat the 
hair of Pele—a Hawaiian goddeaa—«bove .men¬ 
tioned can bo produced i^ificially in a blast 
furnace. It has been described in fonner pageij of 
this Journal as ‘ riag cotton.' 
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We learn by a communication from Hawaii 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts that 
a grand outburst occurred in February last, but 
ceased quite suddenly, to the disappointment of 
Tisitors who came expecting to see a volcanic 
display. As the vessel was steaming away, they 
saw in deep water, a mile off Kealakekuo, the 
place where Captain Cook was killed, a remarkable 
heaving and bubbling, intermingled with jets of 
steam, and throwing up of pumice and light scoria. 
This commotion was still going on five weeks 
afterwards. It was occasioned by a subterranean 
lava-stream which, after rending the mountain 
slopes with deep fissures, found an outlet under 
the sea. 

The Weather Review published by the United 
States Signal Service contains details of the wave 
which may be accepted as trustworthy. ‘About 
8.50 P.M. of May 9, heavy earthquake shocks were 
felt over the region between Arica and Mexillones 
(border of Peru and Bolivia). The oceanic wave 
which immediately followed was of great violence 
along the adjoining South American coast, and was 
felt also as far north os California, the rise at 
Anaheim being twelve feet in a few minutes. At 
Callao, Peru, the wave was felt at 11 f.m. ; at San 
Francisco was perceptible at 6.18 a.M. May 10, with 
increase to a maximum of fourteen inches at 8.20. 
It reached the Sandwich Islands, eastern Hawaii, 
at Hilo, at 4 a.m. ; and the great wave, thirty-six 
feet high, came in at 4.45. At Honolulu it was 
' first felt at 4.45, and was followed by the great 
wave at five o’clock.’ 

' In a subsequent communication it is stated that 
thirty-six hours after the inrush of the great wave 
'*■ at Hilo, the rising and falling still continued, ‘ the 
incoming and outflowing wave occupying about an 
hour, the latter leaving the channels nearly bare.’ 

Our American cousins are not disposed to 
accept their plague of locusts as an inevitable 
calamity, for the Entomological Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the government at Washington have 
published two numbers of a Bulletin, with wood- 
i^v fflfib,P iY^ng information on the natural history of 
tne%TOnnng insects and on the various methods 
proposed for their destruction. It is shewn that 
W ^stematic endeavours before the creatures get 
their wings they may be destroyed on a great 
scale, for then it is possible to drive them in 
enermoue ‘schools' or flocks as easily as sheep. 
MiUions foil into long straight ditches dug as traps 
aad there perish ; millions more are crashed by 
Tollera; hora and poult^' devour them greedily; 
and a* numoer of ingenious machines stand ready 
to catch the winged locusts in the air or to capture 
tiiem as they crawL One of these machines pro¬ 
duces a powerful upward blast which sucks up the 
ciawlen from the ground, and drives them into a 
receptacle where they ore smashed to a pulp. 
American ingenuity is roused by the swarming 
inroad, and it will be interesting to watch the 
straggle. Meanw^e the States adjacent to the 
Rocky Monntains are anxiously asMng which is 
to conquer, man or locust f 
Concerning the Colorado beetle, Mr Riley, State 
Entomologist for Missouri, reports that the east¬ 
ward progress of the insect ‘was at the average 
sate 01 eighty'^eight nules a year, and that it 
povf invaded nearly a million and a half square 
or mote than one-third the area of the 
' 'pedted States. It does not thrive where the ther¬ 


mometer reuhes one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
and hence it may never extend its range very far 
south of the territory now oceupied; but its 
northern spread is not limited; and it may push 
to the northernmost limit of the potato-growing 
country.’ 

Special associations for special objects are a 
characteristic of the present century, so it seems 
quite natural that there should be a ‘Society of 
Americanists,’ whose object is to gather informa¬ 
tion about America. They meet once in two 
years; their next meeting is to he held next 
month at Luxembnig; and we learn from their 
programme that their inquiries are to apply to the 
times anterior to the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Thus the picture-writing of the Mexi¬ 
cans, their civil legislation under the Aztecs as 
compared with that of the Peruvians under the 
Incas; the inscriptions in the ancient cities of 
Central America, the ancient use of copper, the 
works of the mysterious mound-builders, tne com- 
paiison of the Eskimo language with the languages 
of Southern America; traditions of the Deluge 
especially in Mexico ; the discovery of Brazil, and 
other ethnographical and palaeographical subjects. 
If this scheme be wisely and diligently followed 
out, there is reason to hope that some light will 
be thrown into the obscurity of early American 
history. 

A description of the great river Amazons and of 
the vast region watered by its aifluents, by Mr R, 
Reyes, is published iu the Bulletin of the Societu 
de Geogrnphie, at Paris. He calls it the American 
Mediterranean, and shews that by itself and its 
feeders, the noble stream borders the territories of 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. Ships of the largest class can navigate 
to a distance of three thousand miles from the 
sea, and ascend some of the tributaries from 
two to nine hundred miles, through a country 
rich and fertile almost beyond description. The 
forests produce four hundred different kinds of 
wood, mostly of excellent quality, as may bo seen 
in the Museum at Rio Janeiro; and fruits, drugs, 
and minerals abound. 

A tourist wishful to take a holiday in the tropics 
may now embark in the West Indies, cross to the 
mainland, steam up the Mimdalena to the city 
of Purification iu the Colombian State Tolima. 
Thence by a land-journey of three days ho reaches 
the steamers on the affluents of the Amazons, and 
ends his voyage of four thousand miles on the 
great Brazilian river. 


TO THE HEADERS OF CBAMBBBS8 JOVBJSTAL. 


Next month will be commenced a Romance, in 
Three Farts, by * Alastek GbjEME,* entitled , 

FROM DAWN TO SUNSET, 
to run through several months of this Journal. 

In Janoary 1876 will appear the first chtmtera of a 
Novel, by John Bekwick Habwood, entitlM 

HELENA, LADY HARROW QATE. 

Encouraged by the still iaoreasmg pMtdari^ of 
Chambers’s Journal, the Conductors wul «psa» no 
effort to maintain its attractiveness. 
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TREATMENT 0^ ANIMALS. 

In oar youthful days in tho early years of the 
present century, little consideration was given to 
a systematic kindness to animals. Horses were 
overwrought without mercy, when ill-fed and with 
wounds which should have excited compassion. 
If they sunk down in their misery, they were left 
to die, the chances being that, in their last hours, 
they wero inhumanly pelted with stones by boys ; 
—no one, not even magistrates or clergymen, giving 
any concern to the cruelties that were perpetrated. 
All that we have seen, without exciting a word of 
remonstrance. A wretch who habitually turned 
out his old, overwrought, and half-starved horses 
to die on the towm-green, never incurred any check 
or reprobation. Ilis proceedings were viewed with 
perfect indifference. People, while passing along 
in a demure sort of way to church, would sec a 
crowd of boys pitching stones into the wounds of 
a dying horse, and not one of these decorous 
church-goers endeavoured to stop these horrid 
acts of inhumanity. Like the Pharisees of old, 
they passed on the other side. Sirch within 
recollection is a small sample of the unchecked 
atrocities of our young days. Cats were pelted 
to death. Birds’ nests were robbed. Dogs had 
kettles tied to their tail, and were hounded to 
madness by howling multitudes. Oxen were 
overdriven to an infuriated condition, and their 
frantic and revengeful career formed an accept¬ 
able subject of public amusement. 

Barbarous in a certain sense as these comp.ara- 
tively recent times were, there had already been 
shewn instances of a kind consideration for ani¬ 
mals. The poet Cowper, it w’ill be recollected, 
wrote touchingly of the hares whicli he had 
domesticated. Sir Walter Scott’s tender regard 
for his dogs has been recently iiouced in these 
pages. There was here and there a glimmering 
consciousness that animals had some sort of 
claims on the mercy of mankind. What strikes 
one as curious is tliat society had retrograded 
in this respect The oldest laws in the world, 
found in the early books of the Old Testament, 


enjoin a kind treatment of animals. If we see an 
OSS fall which belongs to some one with whom we 
have a cause of difference, we are to throw aside 
private feelings, and hasten to help the animsL 
We are not to take a bird when sitting on its eggs, 
or on its young ; a most humane injunction. In 
various texts the Hebrews were enjoined to have 
due regard for the comfort of the ox, the ass, or 
any other animal which laboured for them. In 
these venerable, records, mercy is enjoined towards I 
all living creatures. 

The modern w'orld, with all its pompous claims 
to civilisation, strangely drifted into an entire 
neglect of those beneficent obligations. Through¬ 
out Christendom, any laws enforcing a kind treat¬ 
ment of animals are few in number, and of very 
recent date. Even within our remembrance, 
clergymen were not usually in tho habit of incul¬ 
cating that species of kindness to domesticated 
creatures which we read of in the Old Testament; 
nor were children ordinarily taught lesjgns < 
humanity within the family circle. The mdest 
statutory laws concerning animals are those for tie 
protection of g.ame ; but these laws proceeded on 
no principle of kindness. They were intended only 
to protect certain birds and quadrupeds during the 
breeding season, with a view to what is called 
‘sport,’ the pleasure of killing them by licensed 
in.lividnals—the license for indulging this 
species of luxury being, as is well known, pretty 
costly. It is not our wish to hold up ‘sport’ of a 
legitimate kind to ridicule. The chief matter of 
regret is tho coarse way in which game is sonle- 
times pursued and killed even by licensed sports¬ 
men : their operations in wliat is known as a 
battue, when, vast numbers of animals are driven 
into narrow spaces, and shot down and maimed 
without mercy, being, as we think, no better than 
wholasalo butchery; and not what might be 
expected from persons of taste and education. 

Although in the early years of the present j 
century there were no laws for the specific pur- 1 
pose of preventing cruelty to animals, thoughtful j 
and humane 'persons were beginning to give | 
attention to the subject. In 1609, Sir Charles { 
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Bunbury brought into the House of Ciommons a 
bill for the ‘ I^eTeution of wanton and malicioos 
cruelty to Animals.' Mr Windham, a cabinet 
minister, little to his credit^ opposed the bill, and 
it failed to pass. The ne^ attempt at legislation 
on the subject was made by Lord Erskine in the 
House of Lords in 1810. His measure was opposed 
by Lord Ellenborough, and had to be withdrawn. 
There the matter rested until 1821, when Mr 
Richard Martin, member of parliament for Galway, 
brought a bill into the House of Commons for the 
* Preventiofi of Cruelty to Horses.’ It encountered 
torrents of ridicule, and after passing a second 
reading in,a thin house, was no further proceeded 
with. Mr ilartin, however, was not discouraged. 
He felt he was right, and returned to the en¬ 
counter. In 1822, he introduced a new and more 
comprehensive bill. Instead of horses, he used 
the word ‘ cattle ; ’ this bill passed through all its 
stages, and became an act of parliament I'his act 
of 1822 was the first ever enacted against cruel and 
improper treatment of animals. Let there be 
every honour to the memory of Richard Martin 
for his noble struggle on behalf of defenceless 
creatures. In 1825, he brought in a bill for the 
suppression of bear-baiting and other cruel sports. 
Hot without surprise do we learn that Sir Robert 
Peel met the bill W’ith determined opposition, 
and that it was thrown out. To think that 
BO eminent a statesman as Peel should have been 
a supporter of bear-baiting! No fact could better 
present an idea of what was stiU the backward 
state of feeling among educated persons on, the 
fiu^'ect of cruelty to animals. 

The year 182C foupd Mf'aiarlin still at his post 
He framed a bill _tp/cxtend protection to dogs, cats, 
and other domcsLlbated animals from cruelty. In 
this it might heye been expected he would have 
been successfuy But no. His arguments to move 
the House _ o*' Commons were unavailing. Mr 
Martin die^ in 1834 Not until 1835, when more 
ideas prevailed, was there an Act to 
"throw^’a protecting shield over cattle in the 
market, on the way to the slaughter-house, and 
in the roads and streets generally; over all such 
animals as dogs, bulls, bears, or cocks, kept for 
purposes of baiting or fighting; over all animals 
kept in pounds or inclosures without a sufficiency 
of food or drink; and over all worn-out horses, 
compelled to work when broken down with weak¬ 
ness or disease. 

It was reserved for the beneficent reign of the 
present Queen to see a comprehensive Act of Par¬ 
liament for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Tbis was the Act of 1849 (which was extended to 
Scotland in 1860), that now forme the basis ibr pro¬ 
secuting cases of cruelty, and may be called the 
charter which conferred on domesticated animals a 
right to protection. Lamenting the backwardness 
ef England in est^ablishing such a charter,, it is not 
without pride that one knows that England was 
after all the first country in modem times to 
enforce the principle that the lower animals are 
entitled to be protected by law. That principle, 
as we have shewn, is not new. It was recognised 
by the ancient Hebrews, and it is pleasing to feel 
at length modem common-sense has legisla¬ 
tively assumed its propriety. Latterly, there have 
btan eeveial additional Acts' of Parliament, chiefly 


Parlument, chiefly 


as concerns protection to sea-birds and small land- 
birds ; but while well meant, these Acts are very 
imperfect The eggs of sea-hirds not being pro¬ 
tected, the nesia of these animals may be nfled 
with impunity. As regards small birds, a number 
are left out in the list of protected animals—the 
skylark for one. These deficiencies are unfortunate. 
Sea-birds, though generally looked on with indiffe¬ 
rence, are of great public utility. They benefit 
agriculturists by eating the worms and grubs in 
newly ploughed land; they hover over parts of the 
sea and point out where there are shoals of herrings 
and otlier fish; they are useful to the mariner in 
foggy weather, by rfieir warning cries near the 
rock-bound coast. How beautiml that arrange¬ 
ment of Nature, in making provision for binls to 
I live on shelving rocks by the sca-shorc, there to 
act like beacons, in warning off the bark of the 
mariner from a coast that would cause its destruc¬ 
tion 1 Considering that wonderful provision, how 
scandalous, how short-sighted the practice of rifling 
the nests of sea-birJsl A supplementary Act to 
protect the eggs of sea-birds cannot, as a matter of 
public duty, be too soon passed. Already, on some 
parts of the coast, sea-birds are said to be rapidly 
disappearing. 

As every one knows, dogs are often lost in large 
towns, and roam about miserably in search of their 
master or mistress. A sight of them in such 
circumstances is exceedingly pitiable. In the 
Metropolis, a humane plan for succouring lost 
dogs has been established. Some years ago, a 
benevolent lady, Mrs Tealby, was enabled, by tlie 
aid of public subscriptions, to set on foot a tem¬ 
porary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, which 
has existed since 1860. It is situated at Battersea 
Park Road. Any dog, when found and brought to 
the Home,'is taken in and succoured under certain 
necessary conditions. If a dog, after being housed 
and succoured, is applied for by the owner (with 
satisfactory proof of ownership), the animal is 
given up on payment of the expenses of its keep. 
If no owner comes forward, every unclaimed dog 
is sold for the benefit of the institution, or others 
wise disposed of according to circumstancca The 
Home is growing in usefuLness. In one year 
recently more than three thousand three hundred 
dogs were restored to their former owners or sent 
to new homes. Many owners who recover their 
favourites through the agency of this institution, 
not only refund the e.xpenses incurred, but assist 
the funds by subscriptions in the name of their 
recovered pets—as lor instance, *In mcmoiy of 
Pup,’ ‘For little Fido,’ ‘In name of darling 
Charlie,’ ‘'riie mite from an old dogand so on. 
This deserving and well managed institution is 
well worth visiting. Only, the visitor must be 
prepared to see painful demonstrations from some 
of the unhappy inmates. On the approach of the 
visitor, each animal eagerly hastens to see if he be 
his dear master. And when a sniff and a glance 
render too evident the fact that you are not the 
person wished for, something like a tear steals 
from the poor doggie’s eye. The happiness 
shewn when one of the animals finds his lost 
master is equally expressive. Looking to the 
great good done in the cause of humanity by this 
meritorious Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, it 
may be hoped that efforts will not be wanting to 
establish similar institutions elsewhere. 

There is another admirable estabUshment worth 
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i^erring to. It is known as the Brown Institu¬ 
tion, from having been founded by the behest in 
1851 of a large sum of money by Mr ^omas 
Brown. Its design was the advancement of know¬ 
ledge concerning the diseases of animals, the best 
mode of treating them for the purpose of cure, and 
the encouragement of humane conduct towards 
animals generally. The Institution combines the 
quality of an infirmary and a dispensary for 
animals belonging to persons who are not well 
able to pay for ordinary medical attendance, and 
therefore does not trench on veterinary establish¬ 
ments. Several thousands of animals are treated 
annually. The Institution, which is under the 
direction of the Senate of the University of London, 
is situated in Wandsworth Koad, near VauxhaU 
Eailway Station. As an hospital and dispensary 
for poor horses, dogs, and other animals, the Brown 
Institution is unique of its kind. As far as we 
know, there is nothing like it in the world. What 
a prodigious step in advance is the Home for Dogs, 
and the Institution now described, from the con¬ 
dition of things at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century! 

In speaking of the improved treatment of 
defenceless creatures within recent times, a pro¬ 
minent place is due to the Eoyal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, located in 
Jermyn Street, London. Standing at the head of 
all ojganisations of the kind in the United King¬ 
dom, this Society may be considered the watchful 
guardian of the rights of animals, and without 
whose agenw the laws we have enumerated would, 
as regards England, stand a poor chance of being 
enforced. The business of this Society is con¬ 
ducted mainly by the employment of persons all 
over the country to find out cases of cruelty, and 
to bring the ofienders to justice. The Society 
diffuses hand-hills and placards in places where | 
they may come prominently under the notice of j 
persons likely to infringe the law. It further has 
issued various publications calculated to stir up i 
the feelings in behalf of animals. j 

The hand-bills and placards deserve special 
notice. Sheep salesmen are reminded that con¬ 
victions have been obtained against persons for ill- 
treating sheep by catting and lacerating their ears, 
as a means ot identifying them from sheep belong -1 
ing to other consigners. Shepherds are warned, 
by a cited example, to abstain from a specified 
mode of beating sheep for certain maladies; 
because pain is inflicted, which a veterinary eur- 
mon knows how to avoid, but which an ignorant 
though well-meaning shepherd may not. Farmers 
are reminded that it is a pnnishable offence to 
crowd too many sheep together on going to 
market; instances being cited in which eleven 
sheep were crammed into a small cart, with their 
legs tied tightly together. Captains of freight 
steamers are informed that penalties have been 
enforced against a captain for so overcrowding his 
vessel, on a voyage from Holland to the 'riiames, 
as to caxtsa the sheep much pain and suffering; 
earners and cattle-barge owners are under the 
same legal obligations. 

b regard to cows, one placard cautions pr- 
sons sending them to maraet with the adder 

^ distended with milk, and from which 
_ )or animals evidently suffer much pain. 
Cattle rearers are told that penalties have wen 
enforced against one of their body for sawing off. 


the horns of fourteen heifers so close to the beaii' 
as to <»aBe blood to flow in considerable quanti^^- 
and to make the animals stamp and moon; 
object of such a mode of cutting being to increase' 
the market value of the horns. Butchers are 
reminded that it is a punishable offence to bleed 




additional whiteness to veal. Consigners and 
carriers are alike reminded that the Act of 1848* 
imposes fines or imprisonment as a pnnishmenk 
for conveying animals in such way as to subject 
them to unnecessary pain or suffering; the neglect 
to give proper food and water to the auimale, 
whether coming to market, at market, or in 
removal from market, is announced in another 
hand-bill to be an infringement of the sanw^ 
statute. 

Drovers, by another hand-bill or placard, are- 
cautioned against urging on cattle which hj* lame¬ 
ness are -unfitted to travel along the roads and,- 
streets ; and against striking animals on the legs so- 
violently as to lame them: both are practices tty 
which drovers are too prone, and both are punish¬ 
able. Farmers, graziers, and salesmen are alike 
warned that the season of the year should be taken 
into account in the transport of shorn sheep. ‘ It. 
is hardly conceivable that respectable farmers and 
graziers, merely for the sake of profit, can in the- 
months of December, January, February, March,, 
or April, cruelly strip a dumb animal of that warm 
woollen coat which the goodness of God has pro¬ 
vided more abundantly in winter to protect it from- 
the cold weather; or that any English salesman 
will lay himself open to a criminal charge of aiding 
or continuing the offence by exposing shorn 
animals for sue at such inclement seasons.’ 

Horses and donkeys find a place in the safe¬ 
guards which the Society endeavours to provide, 
% disseminating placards and hand-bills pointing- 
out the penalties tor cruelty or neglect. It is an 
offence against the laws to work a horse in an 
omnibus, cab, or other vehicle when in an infirm 
or worn-out state. It is an offence to beat a horso 
in a stable with a degree of severity amounting 
cruelty, merely to make it obedient, or still worse,, 
through an impulse of angry passion. It is an 
offence to set ahorse to drag a cart or wagon loaded 
with a weight beyond his strength; many coal- 
merchants and their carmen have been prosecuted 
and fined for this unfeeling conduct. It is on 
offence to cruelly beat and over-ride poor donkeg^e; 
useful animals which seem fated to be the victims 
of very hard treatment in the world. It is a 
significant fact that one placard is addressed ta 
‘ excursionists and others : ’ those who have wit¬ 
nessed the treatment of donkeys by their drivers;, 
at Hampstead Heath, Blaoklieath, and the humbler 
grades of sea-side places where holiday people- 
assemble, will know what this means. The Society- 
aid the inspectors of mines, or are aided by them, 
in bringing to justice truck-drivers and others for 
-working njoises and ponies in aji unfit state m 
coal-pits. 

It was not likely that dogs wonld be left out of 
sight by the Society; the maltreating of sach 
animals is the subject some of the caationsar 
placards, especially in localities where rough 
persons, prone to dog-tormenting, are known to oe 
munerons. Cats are the subjects concerning whit^ 
other warnings are ^en,-in re^ird to torturing pe 
cruelly worrying. Fishmongers are reminded thok 
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it ia a punishable ofifence which many persons 
Goiumit of ‘ patting living lobstera and crabs into 
cold water, and then placing them on a fire until 
the water is heated to boiling temperature, thereby 
causing them to endure horrible and prolonged 
suffering.* 

That tfie feathered tribes should share the pro¬ 
tection which the issuing of these placards is 
intended to subserve, is natural enough; seeing 
that the Sea-bird, Wild-bird, and Wild-fowd Acts 
were due in great measure to the Society. One 
lacard states that it is a punishable offence to 
ill or wound any such birds (including the young 
in nests) within the prohibited period; and that 
those who sell such killed birds are also xmnish- 
able. Another placard administers a similar warn¬ 
ing in regard to wild-fowl, enumerating thirty-six 
species, all of which are to be safe from the gun, 
the snare, and the net from the 15th of Feb¬ 
ruary to the 10th of July, under penalties which 
are prescribed in the Act of 1876. Bird-fanciers 
are reminded that one of their fraternity was 
imprisoned for, fourteen days for depriving a 
chaffinch of its sight as a means of improving its 
singing. Poultry-dealers are, in auntlier hand-bill, 
cautioned against plucking live poultry, a cruel 
practice which, if proved, subjects the oliender to 
three months’ imprisonment. Carrying live fowls 
to market by their legs, with their heads hanging 
downwards; and exposing fowls to hot sunshine 
with their legs tied together—have brought the 
offenders into trouble. In another placard the 
patrons of pigeon-matches are warned that occa¬ 
sional cnielties practised by them or their servants 
come within the scope of the law. In one of the 
Society’s publications, the cruelty of bearing-reins 
for c-arriage-horses is significantly pointed out. 

The Society has been encouraged in its benevo¬ 
lent exertions by a letter from Her M-sjesty the 
Queen, addressed in 1874 to the Earl of Uarrowby, 
in his capacity as President. There was an 
assembly in Loudon of foreign delegates represent¬ 
ing similar associations, on the occasion of the 
.Riding of the half-century jubilee of the parent 
^ciefy. Her Majesty requested the President to 
give expression publicly to her warm interest in 
the success of the efforts made here and abroad for 
the purpose of diminishing the cruelties practised 
on dumb animals. ‘ The Queen hears and 'reads 
with horror of the sufferings which the brute 
creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of | 
the ignorant, and she fears also sometimes from 
the experiments in pursuit of science. For the 
remdvol of the former the Queen trusts much to 
the progress of education; and in regard to the 
pursuit of science, she hopes that the advantage of 
those anaesthetic discoveries from which man has 
derived so much benefit himself, in the alleviation 
of suffering, may be fully extended to the lower 
animals. Her Majesty rejoices that the Society 
awakens the interest of the youn" by the presenta¬ 
tion of prizes for essays connected with the subject, 
and hears with'gratification that her sun and 
danghter-in-law shew their interest and sympathy 
by presenting those prizes at your meetings.’ 

looking to the distingnished patronage of the 
Society from Her Majesfy downwards, its vast 
array of supporters, and the large number of 
Societies which it has helped to originate at home 
and abroad, we naturally rely upon it for pro¬ 
moting a consolidation and expansion of the laws 


against cruelty to animals. These laws, as has 
been seen, are composed of shreds and patches, 
brought into existence with difficulty, and in many 
respects imperfect. The time appears to have 
come when the whole should be combined in a 
statate applicable to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. That certain actions should be deemed 
cruellies punishable by law in England and not 
in Scotland, is anything hut creditable, and not a 
little ludicrous. This is a point to which the 
attention of legislators should be seriously invitei 
From the fragmentary and confused condition of 
the statutes, we have experienced much difficulty 
in ascertaining wliat, as a whole, the law really 
is. This chaotic state of things detracts, we think, 
not a little from the glory which may be freely 
claimed by the English for their legislation in 
behalf of animals. A consolidated Act with all 
reasonable improvements, would be something to 
point to with satisfaction, and probably go far to 
insure a legalised system of kind treatment of 
animals all over the globe. W. C. 

FKOM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

A STOny IN THREE PARTS. 

By Alastee 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Evert man loves the land where he got life and 
liberty. The heart of the mountaineer is chained 
to his rugged moimtain-liomc; he loves the wild 
and whirling blast, the snow-storm and the brood¬ 
ing clouds. Every true heart beats truly for 
cuiintry and fur home. Thus the ‘children of 
the peat-bog’ and the fen cling to the illimitable 
wolds and the ‘ level shining mere,’ beautiful even 
now. 

Beautiful then, when long ago, primeval forests 
clothed the land. When in later times the bells 
of minster towers sonnded far and near, and the 
deep bay of the Bruneswald hounds awoke the 
echoes of the wold ; when old Crowland’s towers 
gleamed throngli mist; and the heights of that 
far-famed isle, the Camp of Refuge, where, 
amidst blood and battle, and beneath the ‘ White 
Christ’ uplifted, the gallant Saxon fought the 
wild Viking; where the Saxon made his last 
dread stand for England’s liberty, while men fell 
dead, and bones lay bleaching on every island 
and valley of the fen. 

Beautilul now, 0 Fen-land! where still I seem 
to hear the wild shout of your outlaw hunters, 
hunting the red-deer and the ■wolf; where etill 
J seem to hear the war-cry of the men. of 
Danelagh, or imagine the great fires sweeping 
the boundless plains. Wide are your marshes still, 
and dark and deep your woods; the keen winds 
bring the driving snow; dense fog and mist and 
drenching rains sweep strongly from the sea; 
dark and c.apriciou8 are the autumn days, and 
full of storm; yet overhead stretches a free 
heaven, boundless and open; underfoot stretch 
the free plains, wide and open; and over all 
sweeps the magnificence of the cloud-scenery, 
unbroken and unopposed; and,the splendour of 
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the sunrise and the sunset lights the low isles like 
flame. * 


PART L-DAWN. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Thus did the suns rUe and set in glory across 
the level lands of Enderby ; old Endcrby manor, 
where the Flemings had dwelt for centuries ; old 
Enderby, with its ‘ clanging rookery,’ its grand 
timber, its turrets and its towers. Under that 
arched gateway has swept many a gay cavalcade 
with hawk and hound ; has passed slowly many a 
hearse with sable plumes and horses ; has stepped 
many a brave bridegroom leading his blushing 
bride, while the far-famed bells of Enderby pealed 
out loud and clear. 

It is nearly two centuries ago, and it is evening; 
the snn is setting. Sir Vincent Fleming stands 
under the gateway; he is booted and spurred; 
his jaded hor.se stands in the court-yard, and has 
been ridden fast and far. Sir Vincent puts a 
whistle to his lips and whistles loud and shrill; 
he is looking across the wide holt with a smile— 
his eyes laugh under his thick black brows, and 
his long white hair is flowing free in the wind, 
lie opens his arms wide, and there come flying 
towams him two little d.ark figures neck ami 
neck, shrieking witli laughter and with glee. 
Panting, breathle.ss from their long run, a boy 
and girl rush through the gateway, and leap 
boisterously into Sir Vincent’s arms. 

‘ My two little pets of Enderby J ’ he cries, and 
there is a wail in his voice, half of sorrow and half 

of joy- 

‘ An’ what have you brought us, father ? ’ asks 
Deborah, leaping and dancing in her gladness. ‘ I 
see your flaps are full!—Nay, Clmrlie ; get away ; 
you shall not have father all to yourself! ’ 

But the boy fights hard. ‘You are a greedy 
Dub ! ’ he cried. ‘ Ifour thoughts are ever o’ sweet- 
■meats an’ o’ toys.’ 

‘ Nay; it is not so,’ retorted Deborah shrilly and 
scarlet as a rose. ‘ I am glad when things come.— 
But father, I am gladder to have yon come.’ 

‘ I believe thee, sweet heart! ’ and Sir Vincent, 
lifting little Deborah to his shoulder, and taking 
his boy by the hand, turned towards the house. 

In those days many a care pressed hard on Sir 
Vincent Fleming. His beautiful wife, the mother 
of his children, lay dead in the little churchyard. 
For a short time the children had run wild; then 
for a rime Sir Vincent gave them a hard, hard 
step-mother, and the children v.-ent from bad to 
worse. Little Deborah cut her hair like a boy, 
and the two ran away from home. But ere long 
the hard step-mother died, leaving Sir Vincent 
free and the children like two mad colls. Sir 
Vincent tried the experiment no more, lie could 
not cope with his two wild ones; they were be¬ 
yond him; they were given over entirely to old 
Dame Marjory, and she voted them ‘ a handful.’ 
Never wilder youngsters trod the earth. The hot 
blood of the Flemings an<l the Stuarts, with a dash 
of cast not so easily pedigree’d, coursed in their 
veins, and they could not brook a word of oppo¬ 
sition or reproof. Dearly did they love tneir 
father, and dearly loved they one another—in a 
wild way more intensely than either knew. 

One day they were running in one of their mad 


games, ‘ Hare and Hounds,’ with all their village 
crew behind them, when their course led straight 
through the churchyard of Enderby, Vaulting 
over the low wall, they rushed bounding over the 
graves with yell and whoop and laughter. Soon 
the whole gay thoughtless throng passed away. 
But an hour after, in the twilight, a boy and 
girl came gliding back alone hand in hand | half- 
wistful and half-scared, they opened the church¬ 
yard gate, Deborah urging forward Charlie. 

‘ What do you want ? ’ asked the boy half sul¬ 
lenly. ‘ I ’ll not come! ’ 

‘1 do want,’ said little Deborah, ‘to go to 
mother’s gr.avc! Dost know what we did, Charlie ? 
An’ my heart has ached ever since, nor could I hunt 
the hare for thinkin’ of it. We trampled over 
mother’s grave! When we jumped over yon wall, 

I tell you, Charlie, we ran on mother's grave! 
Como with me, Charlie, an’ kneel down to her to 
forgive you an’ mo!’ In the highest state of excite¬ 
ment, the little child caught his unwilling hand. 

‘ But she won’t hear ns,’ said the boy; ‘mother’s 
gone to heaven, Marjory saith. Thou art a girl!’ 
he cried, .as they stood beside the grave. ‘ These 
be bones that lie here. It is like your fancies! 
Mother’s gone to heaven, I tell you.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Deborah; ‘but mother sees 
her gr.ave, an’ she looks down .an’ bus seen us run. 
over it this d.ay, an’ langh ! Maybe she thinks we 
have forgot her ; maybe she thinks we have forgot 
the ])rayer3 she taught ns.—0 mother, it is not 
so!’ With unconscious and most exquisite fervour, 
the little Deborah fell on her knees, and raised 
her eyes and cla.sped hands to heaven: ‘ We are 
naughty, bnt wc ’vo not forgot you, sweet njother. 
Charlie has not forgot yon, mother; an’ Charlie an’ 
me look up to you as you are lookin’ down, an’ 
a.sk you to forgive us for trendin’ on your sweet 
grave. Mother, dear mother, forgive us!’ 

The boy stood looking on in dogged silence, knit¬ 
ting his brows ; but when he saw Deborah’s tears, 
tears rushed to his own bright eyes. With a cry of 
passionate sorrow and remorse, he flung himself.'on 
his mother’s grave and cried as if his heart%oald 
break. Charlie Fleming had idolised his mother. 
He was two years older than Deborah ; he remem¬ 
bered the mother better. He never forgot her , 
memory. Frond, reserved, and shy, he hid that 
nicniory in his heart, and would let no hand drag 
it forth. In his mad freaks, when old Dame 
Marjory, driven to distraction, solemnly upbraided 
him about his ‘poor dear mother’ and what she 
would have thought, he mocked, and ran aVay 
shouting his derisive laughter. Seldom would a 
tear dim those bright roving eyes; neither rod, nor 
threat, nor lecture made Charlie Fleming quail; 
clencliing his teeth and his hands, he stood his 
ground like a little demon ; his stubborn heart 
would have broken rather than yield a whit. 

And wliat of Deborah Fleming ? she who, at 
eight years old, cut her flowing locks like a boy, 
and ran away from home. She Ivas not behind 
her brother in mischief, wit, or daring; wondrously 
bold was the spirit of the little Fleming. But the 
caprices of the child shall speak for themselves. 

O 

CHAPTER THE rilA.Jjj’D. 

One afternoon Deborah was playing by the 
loilge-gates with little Margaret Diuuage, the 
balUfl's child, when a tail gipsy woman strode to 
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tbs gate and looked througb. Meg lan away witb 
n.i£ieam of terror, but Deborah stood and stared 
up «t the gipsy. 

She was a tall woman, dressed in faded red, with, 
;a yellow and scarlet shawl tied over her head; 
lofl^ glittering rings in her ears, and black, black 
eyes. Deborah never all her life forgot that 
weittan looking throi^h the gate; the vision was 
riveted on her childisli memory. 

*Come to me, pi-etty one,’ said the woman, 
tuasing her head backward; then imperiously: 
'‘Come!’ 

‘ Where 1 ’ asked Deborah. 

* Over yonder—to the camp. We want a pretty 
one like ^hee. I am gettin’ old, child, an’ I want 
you to come run orrunds an’ tell the fortunes o’ 

j the qual’ty,’ 

* I am the quality,’ said Deborah gravely. 

‘Fo«/’ retorted the gipsy, with sudden and 

ravage scorn. ‘You are o’ the scum o’ the airth!’ 
Then in a moment the wild passion passed, she 
resumed her half-coaxing, half-imperative manner: 
'‘Come, come, pretty love! ’ 

.Deborah had been half startled; now she knew 
s»t what to make of the gipsy woman. Did the 
gipsy really like her, and wish to be kind? 
Deborah had never moved her large wondering 
e^es &om the gipsy’s face. 

‘ I will not come,’ she said, ‘ without Charlie.’ 

‘ Well, fetch Charlie, quick I’ answered the gipsy 
with intense eagerness, and stooping forward to 
whisper the words. Deborah drew back; some¬ 
thing within her rebelled; the woman was too 
iaiperions and too bold. 

‘Charlie wiU not come,’ she answered; ‘he 
I {i&tes gipsies.’ 

‘ Then thou shalt come alone.' Quick as thought 
the long arm was thrust through the Jialf-open gate 
and the iron hand round Deborah’s wrist, as if to 
diMV her out, when Deborah cried at the top of 
her voice: ‘ Jordan, Jordan, Jordan I ’ An old 
□ua in a red waistcoat and his shirt sleeves came 
running round the lodge from the wood, and at the 
’’aaal) moment the gipsy woman, pushing Deborah 
vioJently backword, darted away. Deborah was 
thrown on the back of her head; she got up at 
unoe, and stood looking up at old Jordan in 
uileaoe, with her hand at tire back of her head. 

'‘She hath hurt thee, the jade!’ said the old 
usau indignantly. ‘What has she been a-sayin’ 
a-doin’ to thee ? ’ 

Deborah gazed at her fingers : there was blood 
; she raised her clear gray eyes to Jordan’s 

'Cue. 

‘ Why, she hath cut thy head open, my lassie, 
.and badly too! I know them cussed gipsies! 
SpiteM demons ! See ye never meddle with them 
ctgeu. This comes on it.’ And assuming a scold¬ 
ing tone, the old man took Deborah’s hand and 
Jiurcied her angrily into the lodge. He was 
^ghtened, very pitiful and very angry, all in one; 
□aw he coaxed, now he threatened. 

‘ Let me bind up thy broken head, my lassie ; 
it is broken badly. But thou’it a brave little 
lady] This comes o’ meddlin’; thou’rt all too 
inquisitive by half. Leave them gipsies alone ; 
or sure as thoiters, ^ master. Now 

tlren, thon’rt a Wave little lady. Doth it pain 
th^, Lady Deb ?’ He stooped to peer anxiously 
'with his old gray eyes into his little mistress’s face. 

Deborah was silting on a high chair in Ihe 


middle of the table, looking very white and grave. 
‘ I should think it doth,’ she said ; ‘ you are a 
gaby to ask it, Jordan Dinmige. Finish to tie 
my head; and see that j’ou do not tell father who 
oust me down,’ she added with dignity. 

The little Margaret was standing below, gazing 
upward at the operation in affright, with her 
round eyes and mouth wide open. 

‘Tdl thy father!’ retorted old Jordan with 
supreme diatlain as he finished his surgery. ‘ Why, 
he would bum the camp and all the varmin in 
it for this. Fine times there’d be for Bnderby with 
them revengeful oats. They’d be burnin’ Enderby. 
Where wouldst thou be then V 

‘ In the flames, Master Dinnage,’ said Deborah 
coolly. 

Old Jordan Dinnage laughed loud and long. 
‘ Thou art a little bold wench! ’ he said; then turn¬ 
ing to his little daughter, added with mock gravity: 
‘Mistress Dinnage, well mayat thou gape an’ 
stare. Thy young mistress will be the death o’ 
me; for floutin’ an' lor scorn, I never knew’d her 
equal.’ 

The little maiden went quietly home, rather 
proud of her bandaged head than not; and the 
siglit was so little novel to Dame Marjory’s eyes, 
that well as she loved the child, she scarcely asked 
a question. That night Deborah tossed in her 
little bed and could not sleep. The pain in her 
head she heeded not; her wild and fitful fancy 
was conjuring up the gipsy camp. A hundred 
tall figures went trooping by, all with yellow and 
scarlet shawls tied over their heads; and tall 
men with black eyes, and little children, little 
boys with beautiful black eyes and curly hair. 
Dogs were lying about, and great pots full of meat 
were .slung on poles over flies, and the red watch- 
fires blazed over all. She fancied all these men, 
women, and children came and kneeled to her, 
and said she was their queen. One little boy, more 
beautiful than the rest, said he was destined for 
the king, and she would be his wife. Then they 
hung about her necklets and bracelets, and set a 
crown upon her head, and the little maiden saw 
herself queen of the gipsies. Deborah loved 
power, and knew the power of beauty. She 
fancied herself dancing before tbe gipsies, in 
the light of the fires, in a glitter and blaze of 
beauty. 

On the other side of the room slept Dame Mar¬ 
jory ; she was snoring loudly. Deborah, hot and 
excited, sat up and gazed round; she could not 
rest She started up, and sped like a little ghost 
into the next room, to Charlie's bedside; she 
seized his aim, and shook it: ‘Charlie, Charlie!’ 
The boy gave a cross snort ‘Charlie, art well 
awake? I have somewhat to tell, love. The 
gipsy camp is out on the fen, an’ to-morrow 1 am 
goin’ to visit them! You will come too Charlie, 
for there be dogs an’ horses in plenty. An’ may¬ 
hap you will be made the king. I mean to be 
the queen ; for the gipsy woman has been to the 
gate this afternoon, an’ invited me to go an’ bring 
you along.’ 

Charlie stared in the dim lights well awake then, 
yet very cross. ‘ You! You are always “ bringiu’ 
me along,” forgettin' you are the youngest by two 
years. You are very wise an’ grand. J am 
not so fond o’ gipsy folk; th^ are sneaks and 
cowards.’ 

‘ Nay; they are not! If yon are afeard, I '11 go 
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alone; an’ I’ll ride on the vans from one end o’ 
the world to the other. So nood-e’en.’ 

‘Stay!’ cried tlie boy, ‘You say I am afeard. 
Then yon know it is a lie / A Fleming never 
knew fear. So father tells you. Dost say 1 am 
afeard?’ 

But Deborah, feeling the grasp of his hands on 
her arm, cried: ‘Nay, nay; you are not afeard I 
Belike you are wise, an’ that is why. But I will 
go alone.’ 

‘Nay; that you shall not!’ cried the boy, glad 
to see a way to change, ‘ Why, they would kill 
you,’ he said, with an air of superior wisdom and 
SBorn. ‘ If you tmll go, I go too. I will take my 
big stick, an’ (say not a word) a knife under my 
clothes, for the gipsy folk be sly as foxes, an’ in 
one minute might stick yon through. 1 must be 
fully armed.’ 

‘ An’ BO must I,’ quoth Deborah. 

‘ You /’ said the boy in loud derision ; ‘ you 
are a girl; though I ne’er knew the like for 
tomboyin’. Kua to bod; an’ we will see what 
to-morrow brings.’ 

CHAPTKB THE THIRD. 

The morrow saw Master Fleming and Mistress 
Deborah speeding along the fields. Charlie carried 
a mighty stick, cut from a tough ash-tree, and a 
knife beneath his skirts ; Deborah too, secretly, 
had a long blade concealed, to her own heart’s 
satisfaction. Drawn to danger like moths to 
candle-flare, these little hardy Flemings sought 
an adventure after their own hearts. When they 
reached the level downs and the long expanse of 
shining water, the gipsy Ciinip burst full on view. 
It was a sight familiar to their eyes; the dauntless 
Charlie knew it well. Many an hour, when Dame 
Marjory, shut in with her pickles and preserves, 
thought Master Fleming intent over his books, 
he was riding a bare-backed pony on the downs 
amidst a ragged crew. Many a raid on those same 
camps had Master Fleming dared ; and twice, 
hunted by them, had the bold boy fled for liberty, 
or life. So that, knowing the gipsy nature, he 
did not approach the camp with Deborah without 
misgiving or unprepared for flight. 

‘ Now see ; if the gipsies curse or hunt us,’ he 
said to Deborah, as they paused, ‘that you do 
not lay hold on me, but run for your life; you can 
run Iflce a bare ; so cau I. They may not be best 
pleased to see us.’ 

With a heart that beat somewhat faster at her 
brother’s words, Deborah gave assent, and they 
advanced hand in hand. But in another moment 
their approach was seen by one ragged sentinel, 
and with shrill cries of delight they were sur¬ 
rounded by a weird elfin baud. Their eyes were 
beautiful and block, as iu Deborah’s vision; but 
upon close quarters, they were all rags and dirt 
They swarmed round their old playmate, staring in 
dumb amaze at Deborah’s fair loveliness. Chmlie 
clutched his stick. 

‘Now stand back!’ he cried, in a loud autho¬ 
ritative voice, ‘an’ I will give you copper pence.’ 
He struck his stick on the ground, and the ro^ed 
boys and girls all started back and stood m a 
circle round them. Deborah was abashed and 
overwhdmed with admiration at her brother's 
potent sway; her eyes were riveted upon him. The 
youthful captain was aware of this, and with added 
dignity turned upon his troop: ‘ First, first,’ quoth 
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he, ‘you must catch two ponies for Mistreu 
Deborah an’ for me, the biggset an’ the best, «a’ 
we will race you. The first one who wins gets the 
prize ; an’ if J win or Mistress Deborah wins, we 
win the prize, an’ give it to the first man in: an’ 
that is fair play, seein’ our ponies must be the 
bluest an’ the best. But stay. Come on the 
common, and let them not see us in the camp. 
After the race is done, we will go an’ speak to 
your grandam, old Dame Shaw, and stay the 
ni^it mayhap.’ 

With yells of glee the whole troop rushed 
hooting over the common, tearing hither and 
thither after colts as tameless. Deborah’s hat was 
off and lier hair flying, the soul of glee was dancing 
in her eyes. They caught one restive steed ; in a 
moment she was across his hack like a boy, and 
in another minute they were off! Thus the hours 
fled away, all too fast for them ; all the laigess of 
the young captain was thrown away and scrambled 
for. Deborah’s dress flew in tatters round her; she 
looked the wildest gipsy of them alL 

Night came, and vainly through the shades of 
evening did old Dame Maijory, shading, her 
eyes in the doorway, look for her truants. Sir 
Vincent was out, and nut likely to return. At lost 
she sought Jordan Diunage, her ancient lover and 
Enderby's right hand. ‘Jordan, hast seen Master 
Charlie and Lady Deb ? A pretty kettle o’ fish to 
fry if they return not to-night, an’ the master 
comes home i’ the inomin’. Go seek them, for 
heaven’s sake, man. I am distraught! ’ 

‘ Why, this comes, Mistress Marjory, o’ lettin’ 
the young Master run wild; he’s a handful for 
thee! 1 kiiow’d how'twould end,'when he's day 
an’ night out gipsyin’. 2'ltere’s where they be. Mis¬ 
tress Marjory, with the gipsies; an’ thank yeiT 
stars if ye ever set eyes on them i^en I ’ 

Old Marjory turned as white as her apron. 
‘Now, don't ye be goin’ to frighten me, Jordan. 
But if ye speak truth, man, run with all the men 
you can get along, an’ hunt them gipsies down, 
an’ find my two poor dears. 0 their poor mother! 
0 Jordan, Jordan, Jordan Dinnage !_ Ap^, Mar¬ 
jory, with her apron to her face, cried os if her 
true heart would break. 

This was too much for Jordan; he was arming 
already. Snatching a short rusty sword from 
the wall, and with one comforting hand-thud on 
Dame Marjory’s back, and a ‘Comfort thee, my 
lass I ’ the active old man was off. The hue-and-cry 
was raised—all Enderby rang with 4t. But behold 
the gipsy camp was gone! Smouldering fires beck¬ 
oned the common ; no other trace of the fugitives 
was visible. But old Jordan rode and rode, with 
all his men behind him ; some on horseback, some 
on foot, they scoured the country far and near. 
In vain did Dame Marjory and the servants sit 
up till morning dawn. It was only late on the 
following day the bailiff rede up the avenue 
with another horW.^an, one carrying a boy before 
him, the other a girl; the dressea.of both men and 
children yrere torn and travel-stained, and the head 
of Jordah'Dinnage tied up. At this sight Dame 
Marjory ran forward and screamed, and all the 
women screamed. 

‘ Here be thy childer,’ said Jordan; ‘an’ a hard 
fight we made for it. Keep a tight Isand on ’em, 
Dame Marjory^ but no scoldin’ yet.’ 

So Charlie and Deborah, looking penitent and 
demure, but rejoicing madly in ueir hearts at 
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seeing home again, ran in. They were feasted 
royally in tlie servants’ hall that day! 

For many days Sir Vincent did not return, and 
Jordan Dinnage kept a sharp watch on the gate, 
to see that the children did not stir, beyond. The 
old vicar called on the little culprits; he looked 
to daunt them by his words and presence. He was 
a sad-looking man with a long sallow face ; yet 
some quaint humour lurked in his nature too. 
Severely he bade Dame Marjory send ‘Master 
and Mistress Fleming ’ to him. The boy stoutly 
rebelled; but at last liatid in band, scrubbed and 
ruflSed, they were ushered into the room where the 
awful vicar sat. Charlie was dressed in a little 
black veltet doublet and hose, with silk stockings 
and buckle-shoes, and ribbons at his knees; his 
long red-brown hair was cut square on his white 
forehead, and flowed loose on his shoulders; his lips 
were set firm, his brown brows were knit, and his 
eyes, large dark and sombre like a stag’s, glowered 
defiantly beneath them. Mistress Deborah was 
dressed in pale blue silk, pointed to her fairy 
shape, and trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons; 
her hair was in hue like her brothei'’8, and cut the 
same in front, but falling louer behind, and tied at 
the end with a bow ; her lips were apart, and her 
white teeth gleamed with iiTcpres.<!ib]e humour; 
her large bright eyes, gray like a falcon’s, gleamed 
with laughter too; she half hung behind her 
brother, with her head upon his shoulder, saucy 
yet shy. 

The vicar, in his long black clothes, g.azed upon 
the pretty picture from a high-backed chair, stern, 
melancholy, resigned. The little Flemings stood 
before him just as they had entered. ‘Children,’ 
quoth the vicar of Enderby, ‘it hath afforded me 
great grief to hear of thy misdeeds ; they have been 
reprehensible in the extreme. Thou hast encour¬ 
aged vagabondism, and run near becoming vaga¬ 
bonds thyselves; in fine, thou hast outraged 
propriety and set all social laws at defiance. To 
thee, Charles, I should have looked, in thy father’s 
■absenar, to set an example to thine inferiors, to 
guard the house, and to protect thine infant sister 
(or little better than an infant, either in years or 
discretion). Thou hast proved thyself, Charles, 
incapable of either charge ; indeetl, if thou art not 
sent to school, to feel a master’s rod, I entertain 
great fears for thy future, and so I shall inform thy 
father. To thee. Mistress Deborah, I say little ; 
thou art young and inexperienced, though much 
given to vanity, it is said, both in dress and person; 
but though thou art as yet incorrigible, I would 
have thee reform, and entertain some Impes of 
thee. Thou art the future mistiess of this house ; 
Low then, when thou comest to years of discretion, 
wilt thou fulfil thy duties of mistress and of 
hostess, if thou dost now run wild amid grooms 
and gipsies ? Mistress Flctniiig, Mistress Fleming, 
I have much against thee ! What induced thee the 
second time to run away from such a home as this f’ 

But Deborah only hung her bead and smiled. 

Then quoth Charlie sturdily, glowering with his 
red-brown eyes; ‘She loves the gipsies, like to 
me.’ 

‘Charles, Charles!’ said the vicar, ‘I will not 
bandy words with thee. Forsake such evil com¬ 


pany, and stick to thy Latin more.’ ■ 

.‘1 don’t love Latin, Master Vicar, 


an’ never 


‘ Goodsooth, thon wilt and shall. What wouldst 
thou be ? Wouldst idle here all thy days?’ 

‘ I’d be a soldior.’ 

‘ A soldier 1 An ungodly set! * 

‘ Father Bays the priests are the ungodly ones.’ 

At this the vicar held his peace in despair. 

‘I’d be a gipsy queen,’ chimed in Deborah’s 
treble voice. ‘ Dost not love the gipsies. Master 
Vicar ? When 1 am a woman grown I ’ll run off 
and travel over the world—I will I Charlie does 
not love Latin; no more do 1 love Dame Marjory’s 
lessons.’ And forgetting her fear, she nestled ui> 
to the vicar’s side and gazed np with her laughing 
dauntless eyes. At that moment the clank of 
horse’s hoofs resounded on the stones of the court¬ 
yard. 

A TYROLESE CATASTROPHE. 

Many and varied are the calamities to which 
those people arc exposed who have their abodes 
among the grim mountain fastnesses of Switzer¬ 
land p.ud the Tyrol, or indeed who live in any 
similarly situated region, where Nature still reigns 
in undisputed majesty, and manifests her power 
by those swift and awful catastrophes which strike 
terror to the hearts of all who come within their 
influence. In winter the snow falls heavily and 
constantly, .and forms a huge overhanging mass, 
that overtops the often narrow pass below, and is 
suspended, like the sword of Damocles, by the 
bliglitest possible retaining hold; a trifling noise, 
such as the discharge of a rifle or even the pro¬ 
longed blast of the Alpine horn, being sometimes 
sufficient to dislodge tlie vast snow-wreath, and 
send it gliding on its silent but deadly course 
towards the valley beneath. The destruction 
caused by the overwhelming avalanche is too well 
known to need description. Scarcely a Swiss 
hamletr or luouulain pass but has its record of 
some sad calamity caused by the resistless force of 
those fatal snow-falls. Single travellers, parties 
varying in number, chalets, and even entire 
villages, have on different occasions been buried 
under the snow ; no warning having been afforded 
to the hapless victims till the icy pall of death 
descended relentlessly upon them, and hid them, 
sometimes for long mouths, sometimes for ever, 
from their follow-men. 

Those who live on the banks of the narrow, 
swift-running torrents that intersect the valleys, 
have another danger to encounter. Those little 
streams, greatly swollen in summer by the melting 
of the snow on the higher ranges of the mountains^ 
frequently overflow their boundaries and spread 
destruction and death around. If, as occasionally 
happens, the stream becomes choked by ddbris 
from the overhanmng precipices, it is turned aside 
from its natural chauuel, and flows in quite another 
direction; sometimes forming in its process a lake 
or a small tarn, which never again subsides, and 
which may destroy in a moment the long and 
ardnons labour of the husbandman. 

A third and even more tremendous catastrophe 
is that known as a berg-fall or mountain land¬ 
slip ; when an overhanging portion of some steep 
precipice becomes loosened from ite foundations, 







and on some unusual impetus being given to 
it, topples suddenly over and hurls itself upon 
the plain beneath it. These berg-falls occur very 
frequently in the Tyrol, sometimes occasioning 
comparatively little damage, and even adding an 
element of picturesqueness to the great natural 
beauty of the region ; while on other occasions 
they are followed by widespread havoc and 
destruction. 

In 1771 a terrible calamity of this nature befell 
the little village of Alleghe, situated on the bonks 
of the river Cordevolc, not far from the town of 
Caprile in the Tyrol. The district was a fertile 
and beautiful one, with several scattered villages 
surrounded by orchards and corn-fields, and pro¬ 
tected from the fierce blasts of winter by the 
range of high mountains, which were at once its 
safeguard and its peril. At the base of one of the 
loftiest of this great range, called Monte Pezza, 
stood the little village of Alleghe. In the month 
of January, when the mountains around were all 
covered with heavy snow; a clmrcoal-burner W’as 
at his work in the w'oods of Monte Pezza, when 
Ilia attention was suddenly arrested by a distinctly 
tremulous movement of the ground, and by the 
frequent rattling down of stones and debris from 
the rocky precipices behind him. These ivere 
sufficient indications of danger to the practised 
ear of the mountaineer. He knew too well the 
portents of those overwhelming catastrophes that 
are continually to be dreaded ; and on listening 
more attentively, he became convinced that serious 
peril was impending. Even as he watched, several 
large boulders became detached from the face of 
the mountain, and rolled down to a considerable 
distance; while at intervals the trembling motion 
of the ground was too evident to be mistaken. 
It was growing late in the afternoon, and darkness 
would soon fall on the valley ; so hastily quitting 
his work, he made the beat of bis way down to 
the nearest village, and with the c.vcilcincnt natu¬ 
rally caused by anxiety and fear, he told the 
inhabitants of the alarming indications he had 
just witnessed, and urged them to make their 
escape without loss of time from the thre.alened 
danger. Strangely enough, they seem to have 
attached no value to the signs of approaching 
mischief which the man described to them; and 
it would appear that they considered the falling 
debris to be attributable to some accidental snow- 
slip, caused possibly by the warm rays of the 
noonday sun. 

Whatever they may have thought, they paid 
no heed to the warning ; and the charcoal-burner 
having done all he could to save them from the 
threatened (^lamity, went on as fast as possible to 
carry his terrible news to three other villages, which 
were all directly exposed to the like danger. But 
they also utterly disbelicvod in it, and laughed 
at the fears of the poor man, whose breathless and 
agitated condition clearly testified to the truth 
of his conviction that a very great peril was 
close at hand. One and all, they refused to quit 
their dwellings; and the charcoal-burner, having 
vainly endeavoured to awaken them to a sense 
of their danger, quitted the spot himself, and 
sought shelter elsewhere. Hours passed, and no 
further disturbance of any kind taking place, the 
villagers concluded the whole thing to have been 
a false alarm, and at night all retired to rest as 
usual, without apparently a shadow of misgiving. 


Suddenly, in the midst of the silence and darkness, 
a fearful crash of falling rocks sounded far and 
wide through the valley ; and when the first rays 
of the sun lighted up the mountain peaks, a 
terrible scene of ruin and death was revealed. 
The four little hamlets had entirely disappeared ; 
two of them, those that lay nearest to the slopes 
of Monte Pezza, were completely buried under an 
immense mass of fallen earth and rocks; the 
other two were submerged beneath the waters of 
the river Cordevole, which had been driven from 
its course by the berg-fall, and had spread out 
into what is now known as the Lake of Alleghe. 
None of the unhappy victims had a moment’s ' 
time for escape, even had escape been possible. 
The rushing down of the mountain was instan¬ 
taneous, and buried them as they lay sleeping; 
and the water flowed with impetuous rapidity into 
the unprotected villages, not one inmate of which 
survived to relate the experiences of that awful 
night. 

riome months passed; and the first horror of 
the catastrophe had a little faded, when another 
herg-lall took place, again followed by lamentable 
consequences. It occurred in the month of May 
and in daylight ; but a much smaller loss of life 
was the result, though the destruction of property 
was even greater than on the previous occasion. 
Owing to the tremendous force exerted by the 
falling debris, the waters of the lake, which had 
never subsided since its formation, instantaneously 
ro.se into an enormous wave, and rushed violently 
up the valley; wrecking houses and farm-buUdings, 
destroying the flourishing orchards and corn-fields, 
and carrying away a portion of the parish church 
of a village which liad been re-called Alleghe, 
after the submersion of the first of that name. 
The organ of this church was forcibly swept to a 
considerable distance; and a tree borne along on 
the iniglity wave was dashed into an open window 
of the cure’s house, while he was sitting at dinner, 
the scrraiit who was attending on him j^ing killed 
on the spot. Many lives were lost during this 
second great herg-full, and terrible con^ernation 
was created in the minds of the inbabitanTs of the 
district, which seemed to have been so specially 
singled out for misfortune. 

Since that time, however, no other serious dis- 
a.ster has befallen them ; the huge mountains of 
the neighbourhood have not again hurled death 
and ruin on the smiling valley at their feet; and 
the little lake of Alleghe, the principal memorial 
of the catastrophe, is only an added beauty to the 
lovely scenery which surrounds it, and lies there 
in serene tranquillity, all unconscious of the beat¬ 
ing hearts for ever stilled beneath its waters, of the 
happy homes rendered dark and desolate by its 
cold cruel W'avc. More than a hundred years have 
pas.scil since then ; many generations of villagers 
have lived and died, and the recollection of the 
great berg-falls of 1771 has faded into a mere 
tradition of the place ; but yet„looking down into 
the clear depths of the lake, on a day when there 
is no wind to raise ripples on its Burface, the out¬ 
lines of the submerged villages can be distinctly 
traced. Roofs and walls of houses can yet be 
distinguished; it is even said that the l^lfry of 
the church is visible, flights of stairs, and many 
other relics of the past life of the drowned inhabi¬ 
tants. 

On the 2lBt of May in each year, the date of 
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the Becoad of those great disasters, a solenm com¬ 
memorative service is celebrated in the little 
chori^ of Alleghe, and masses are performed for 
the souk of those who perished in the two fatal 
berg-falk of 1771. 


SINGING AND TALKING BY TELEGEAPH. 

Fjboflb are already to a certain extent acquainted 
through the newspapers with what is called the 
Telep^ne, or instrument for transmitting musical 
sounds to a distance. We wish to say something 
of this novelty. The conveyance of sound by 
means of an electric wire, has been practised 
through the instrumentality of the hell telegraph, 
used occawnally, though much less frequently 
than apparatus of a different kind. The signaller 
does not himself ring a bell, but sets in vibration 
a bell at the further or receiving end of the 
wire. The electric current, passing through the 
wire, acts upon a small magnet, and this in its 
turn acta upon a small bell or its hammer. By a 
preconcerted arrangement, one single sound is 
understood to denbte a particular letter or word; 
two denote another letter or word ; three quickly 
repeated, have a separate meaning; three sepa¬ 
rated by unequal intervals of silence, another 
—and BO on. The receiver must have a quick 
ear, and much practice is necessary for a due 
fulfilment of his duties. Although the plan has 
an advantage in enabling him to understand a 
message in the dark as well os in the light, it has 
more than equivalent disadvantages; among wliich 
is the fact that it leaves no permanent record. 

But talking by electricity conveying the actual 
sounds of the voice for many miles—what are we 
to think of this? And a song—the words, the 
music, and the actual quality of the singer’s voice ; 
does not this seem almost beyond the powera of 
such a mode of transmission ? Who first thought 
of such a thing is not now known. Very likely, 
as in most great inventions, the same idea occurred 
to many persons at different times, but was laid 
aside because the mode of realising it was not suffi¬ 
ciently {^parent 

It was about 1860 that Reis invented a con¬ 
trivance for employing a stretched membrane 
vibrating to a particular pitch or note; a contact- 
piece was adiosted near the membrane; and a 
series of rapid contacts sent a series of clicks along 
&n electric wire to an electro-magtjetic receiver at 
the other end. But the apparatus could only 
convey one note or musical sound. 

Foui or five years ago, Mr Edison, a telegraphic 
engineer at Newark in New Jersey, made an 
attempt in this direction. It is known that, in 
one form of automatic chemico-electric telegraph, 
signals are recorded by sending an electric current 
through prepared paper saturated with a chemical 
agent which changes in colour wherever the cur¬ 
rent touches it; the paper is moved on equably, 
and' a pen or stylus rests upon it, conveying the 
impulse received ‘from the electric wire. Mr 
EdWn has tried to devise au arrangement for pro¬ 
ducing sound as well as discoloration, something 
for the ear to hear as well as something else for 
the eye to see. We are not aware whether his 
experiments have been sufficiently succMsful to 
produce a practically useful result 

In 1874, M. La Cour sent, audible signals from 
Fredeticia to Copeubagen, by means of a tuning- 

I 


fork, a contact<piece, a telegraphic wire, and a key 
to set the fork m vibration. 

Mr Elisha Gray appears to have made « more 
definite advance in this direction. He has trans¬ 
mitted the pianoforte sounds of a concert through 
the wire of an electric telegraiffi. The performer 
played at Philadelphia, to an audience at New 
York, ninety miles distant The apparatus may 
be called a telephonic piano; it transmits the 
sounds of that instrument, but of no other. Public 
performances of this kind were given in the early 
months of the present year. On one evening the 
instrument was played at Chicago, and the music 
heard at Milwaukie, eighte-seven miles distant. 
The Last Rose of Summer, Yankee Doodle, The Sweet 
By-aiuirby, and Home, Sweet Home are named as 
the tunes thus played. On a second occasion the 
apparatus triumphed over a distance of no less 
than two hundred and eighty-four miles, from 
Chicago to Detroit; not much was attempted in 
actual music, but the sounds were audible at this 
great distance. Two instruments are required, a 
transmitter and a receiver. There is a keyboard 
of two octaves (available therefore only for simple 
melodies), a tuning bar, an electro-magnet, and an 
electric circuit. The play on the keys with the 
fingers produces vibrations, thuds, molecular move¬ 
ments, in rhythmical succession; these are trans¬ 
mitted by the electric wire to the receiving appa¬ 
ratus at the other end. This receiving apparatus 
is a large sounding-box, on which is mounted an 
electro-magnet. The box intensifies the sounds by 
its sonorousness, through the medium of the slight 
touches which the magnetised iron gives to the 
box at every expansion or elongation which the 
electro-magnetism gives it. Delicate experiments 
have shewn that there is a minute difference in the 
length of a bar of iron when magnetised and 
demagnetised ; and Mr Gray appears to have taken 
advantage of this property in causing his mag¬ 
netised bar to give a succession of taps to the 
resonant box. Wc believe that the apparatus 
requires wholly new setting for each tune. If so, 
the system bears the same relation to real piano¬ 
forte playing as the barrel organ does to the onnrcb 
organ; it does not lend itself to the spontaneous 
or extempore effusions of the player. 

More comprehensive, so far as the scientific 
descriptions enable us to judge, is Bell’s telephone, 
for the transmission of talk and sing-song as we'' 
as of instrumental sounds. If present indicatioi^ 
should be really justified by future results, the 
imagination can scarcely picture the number of 
practical applications that may ensue. 'The in¬ 
ventor, Mr Graham Bell, went to America in 1871. 
He is the son of Mr Alexander Melville Bell, 
whose system of ‘ Visible Speech ’ has attracted a 
good deal of notice on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Both father and son have been practically engaged 
in perfecting a system for teaching the dumb to 
speak; and Mr Graham Bell set himself the task 
of accomplishing something which would justify 
him in saying ; ‘ If 1 can make a deaf-mute talk, 
so can I make iron talk.’ * 

Mr Bell, when at Salem in Massachusetts, began 

* The subject of ' Visible Speech’ is not uiifaniilisr to 
the readers of Cluimber^s JtmraaL In the namber for 
May 12,1S66, a aucoinct account of the system is given—a 
system intended to remedy the utter want of amemeut 
between the appearance and the sound a letter or a 
word. 
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to turn bifl attention to this subject, the telegraphy itself begins to vibrate, and the contact-piece 
of sound, or teU^hony, in 1872; but three years awakens (so to speak) electrical action in the coils 
elapsed before the matter assum^ such a form as of wire surrounding the poles of the magnet; not 
to enable him to send a little musical message a current, but a series of undulations, something 
through a two-mile wire. Securing his invention like those produced by the voice in the w around 
by a patent, he gave hia first public exhibition of us. The undulations in the coil produce a current 
the system in the autumn of 1876. The talk or in the ordinary telegraph wire with which it is 
speaking of an operator at Cambridge, Massa- placed in connection. A similar apparatus at the 
ciiusetts, was heard at Boston, in the ordinary other end is hereby set in action, but in reverse 
conversational tones. It does not appear that the order; that is, the wire affects another coil, the 
actual quality or timh-e of the voice was distin- coil another diaphragm, and the diaphragm 
guishable, but only a voice, speaking certain another tube, in which the sounds are reproduced 
words. Early in the present year, however, in audible vibrations. 

further improvements were made in the apparatus It is said that even a whisper can in this way 
which enabled it to shew even this kind of deli- be reproduced at a distance, the maximum extent 
cacy ; that is, it transmitted not merely the words of which may possibly be much greater than has 
in sound, but also the tones and infections of yet been acliieved. At one of the exhibitions 
different voices. Singing being, in regard to given to illustrate this system. Professor Bell 
acoustics, only one variety of speaking, it follows stationed himself in the Lyceum at Salem; Mr 
almost as a matter of course that if the apparatus T. A. Watson at Boston. An intermittent current, 
con talk it can also sing. Accordingly, a lady sent through the eighteen miles of telegraphic 
sang The Last Bose of Svmmer, and was distinctly wire, produced in the telephone a horn-like sound, 
heard at the distant station; the sounds ‘ had The Morse alpliabet was then transmitted in 
about the same effect as if the listeners were at musical sounds, audible throughout the lecture- 
the rear of a concert-hall, say a hundred feet from hall. Then the sounds of an organ were mode to 
the singer.’ The sounds of laughter and applause act upon the apparatus, and these in like manner 
were similarly transmitted, with the proper rhythm were transmitted ; two or three tunes being dis- 
and key or musical pitch. In instrumeiital music tinctly heard in succession at Boston. Prmessor 
a violin could be distinguished from a violoncello ; Bell then signalled to Mr Watson to sing a song ; 
a test more delicate than would be supposed by this was done, and the words as well as the tune 
many persons. of the song heard. A speech was then made at 

In all the earlier experiments of Professor Bell, Boston in the simple words; ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
he employed galvanic batteries to produce the men, it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
current; hut these were afterwards dispensed with, address you this evening, although I am iu Boston 
and their place supplied hy permanent magnets, and you in Salem.’ This speech was heard dis- 
With this improved arrangement, sounds were tinctly in the Lyceum at Salem, and was followed 
conveyed through a wire to a distance of a hundred by many questions and answers sent to and fro. 
and forty-three miles, from Boston to North Con- If monotones be adopted instead of those varia- 
way iu New Hampshire. Last February a lecture tions in pitch which belong to ordinary music^ it 
was delivered, on the subject of Telephony, by is believed that several telephonic messages may 
Professor Bell at Salem, and was audible, word for be sent through the same wire at the same time, 
word, at Boston. In order to shew that the trans- It'would bo agreed on beforehand that all sounds 
mission is equally available in both directions, in 0 (for instance) shall be intended for one station 
provided the proper apparatus is at both ends, the alone ; all those in D for another station, and so 
lecture from Salem to Boston was followed on the on ; each diaphragm would vibrate in tBfe manner 
same evening by singing and speech-making from belonging to the sound-waves impinging upon it; 
Boston to Salem. but each station would attend only to those in a 

From the patent specifications and from the particular pitch. Such is the theory. Whether 
descriptions in American scientific journals, it it can be practically carried into effect, the future 
would appear that a phonographic reporter of must show. 

some skill is needed, to translate the audible Mr CromwoU Varley, during his researches in 
sounds into words and write them down. We duplex telegraphy, produced an apparatus which 
must first comprehend, however, the mode in he is now trying to apply to telephonic purposes, 
which the sonorous transmission through the wire A limited amount of success was achieved Li July 
is brought about; for this it is which roa^y con- of the present year, through an electric wire con¬ 
stitutes the principle of the telephone. Ordinary nectiug two concert-balls in London; but the 
telegraphic coils of insulated wmc are applied to apparatus requires further development. ^ It com- 
the poles of a powerful compound permanent prises among other details a series of tuning-forks, 
magnet; and in front of these is a thin vibrating one for each note. 

diaphragm or membrane, with a metallic con- There does not, so far as description goes, appear 
tact-piece cemented to it. A mouth-piece or a probability that telephones would be so anplio- 
trumpet mouth, fitted to collect and intensity able as the machines already in use for oimnaiy 
waves of sound, is placed near the other surface telegraphic purposes; for reaSons which we need 
of the diaphragm. It is known that the motion not detail here. The conveyance of sound is the 
of steel or iron in &ont of the poles of a magnet novelty; and whimsical suggestions have been put 
creates a distuxbanoe of electricity in coils snr- forth concerning the possible results, such as the 
rounding those poles; and the duration of this following: ‘ One of the first steps which a young 
current will coincide with the vibratory motion of couple, upon their en^ement, would naturally 
the steel or iron. When, therefore, the human voice take, woufd.be to have tne speaking-wires laid down 
(or any other suitable sound) impinges through to their respective rooms, and then, at any time, for 
the tube against the diaphragm, the diaphra^ from the curious eye of the world, they would be 
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able to indulge in sweet converse/ Another: ‘ The 
extension of the system might not prove so plea¬ 
sant in other cases. Thus, for example, university 
authorities might take it into their heads to attach 
an instrument to every room in the college, in 
Older that the young men might report that they 
were steadily at work every (^narter of an hour.’ 
Another : ‘ It is hardly going too far to anticipate 
the time when, from St James’s Hall as a centre, 
Mr Gladstone will be able to speak to the cars of 
the whole nation collected at a hundred different 
towns, on Bulgarian atrocities, or some other topic 
of burning interest. Nor need we despair of 
seeing Hei^ Wagner, from his throne at Bayreuth, 
dispensing the “Music of the Future” in one mon¬ 
ster coniieit to St Petersburg, Vienna, London, 
New York—in short, to all the musical world at 
once.’ 


‘HELEN’S BABIES’ AND ‘OTHER PEOPL?:’S 
CHILDREN.’ 

The two small volumes which give the title to this 
article, afford an amusing account of the troubles 
that befell Mr Barton in ten days, during which he 
somewhat rashly undertook the supervision of his 
uster Helen’s Babies, the best children in the world 
(so their mother assures him), and of the viei.s.si- 
tudes through which his young wile subsequently 
passed, while endeavouring to manage ‘Other 
People’s Children.’ To many, the incidents will 
appear too ridiculous; but it is to be kept in mind 
that the children are American, who for the most 
part are allowed to do pretty much as tlicy like, 
and who, amongst other tastes, possess an untiring 
voracity for ‘ candy.’ 

When we first make his acquaintance, Harry 
Barton, a salesman of white goods in New York, 
is a bachelor aged twenty-eight, and is in some 
doubt as to where he shall spend a sliort holiday, 
so as to secure a quiet time for reading ; when he 
receives a letter from his married sister, Mrs 
Lawrence, asking him to go to her house, while 
die is absent with her husband on a few days’ 
visit to an old school-fellow. She admits that she 
is not quite disinterested in making the request, 
as she shall-feel easier about her two small boys 
Budge and Toddie, aged respectively five and three, 
if there is a man in the house; but promises him 
undisturbed quiet, and leisure for improving his 
mind. 

Mr Barton accepts w’ith alacrity, having a vivid 
recollection of a lovely house, exquisite flowers, 
iirst-rate horses, and unexceptionable claret and 
cigars; to which the leniembrance of the pure 
eyes and serene expression of his elder nephew 
(whom he has only seen on flying visits to his 
sister) lends an aaditional charm. It occasions 
him a slight misgiving when the driver of the fly 
in which ho proceeds from Hillcrcst Station to 
Mrs Lawrence’s house, alludes to his young 
relatives as ‘ imps; ’ and it is not without some 
heart-sinking tliat he meets them on the road, in 
tom and disreputable garments, each bearing a 
dirty knotted towel, whidi Budge promptly informs 


his uncle are not towels,-but ‘lovely dollie&’ 
Mr Burton is self-sacriSdng enough to hoist the 
boys into the carriage; and it ia rather hard on 
him that, just as Toddie raises an awful yell, on 
being forbidden to try and open a valuable watch, 
they should meet another carriage containing 
Miss Maytoii, a charming lady, whose presence at 
Ilillcrest, we imagine, may have had something 
to do with determining Mr Burton’s movements. 
However, the lady is gracious in spite of the dusty 
and heated appearance of her admirer, caused by 
his contest with Toddie, and he arrives at his 
destination in a celestial frame of mind. 

He is rather dismayed when left alone with 
his nephews at the supper-table, feeling that he 
will get nothing to eat while he is cdled upon 
to supply the inexhaustible demands of the two 
young cormorants; and at the conclusion of the 
meal he luistily rids himjelf of them, as he fondly 
liopes, for the night. Vain liope! As he strolls 
ill the g.'ifdeii smoking a cigar, dreaming of Alice 
Mayton, einjoying the fragrance of the rosea, and 
above all the perfect stillness of everything 
arounrl, he is roused from his reverie by hearing 
Budge’s voice overhead, and is met by a demand 
from a little white-robed figure for ‘ stories.’ Mr 
Burton is too tender-hearted to resist the wistful 
expression of Budge’s countenauco, and lie com¬ 
plies ; hut he fails to compare favourably as a 
raconteur with the absent pajia; and Budge 
assuming the position of naiTator himself, gives 
his version of the history of Jonah. We cannot 
help laughing at his description of the prophet, 

! who ‘ found it was all dark inside the whale, an' 
there wasn’t any lire there, an’ ’twas all wet, on’ 
he couldn’t lake off his clothes to dry, cos there 
wasn’t no place to hang em.’ Bongs succeed to 
stories, and at length Uncle Hurry thinks he is 
free; but he reckons without his host. Budge 
insists that his uncle shall hear him say his 
prayers in the exact manner in which ‘papa 
always does ;’ concluding his devotions by an 
iiiiiiiediate and pressing request for candy. But 
Toddie’s prayer must be said first, in which a 
special petition is offered for the welfare of hia 
‘ dolly.’ Thun, the candy being forthcoming, there 
arises a clamour for pennies, drinks, and finally for 
the ‘dollies;’ which tiresome objects being found. 
Uncle Harry once more beats a retreat, and settles 
himself for a little serious rending, experiencing, 
however, one more inten-uption from Budge, who 
appears before him and requests his blessing before 
he finally turns in. Papa says ‘ God bless every¬ 
body’ persists the boy, when his nnclc endeavours 
to satisfy him with a simple ‘God bless you ;’ and 
we fully echo Mr Burton’s sentiment: ‘ Bless your 
toTincnting honest little heart, if men trusted God 
as you do your papa, how little business there’d be 
for the preachers to do J’ The remainder of the ' 
night is tranquil enough, for we pass over such 
minor incidents as shrieks from Toddie fqr his 
dreadful ‘dolly,’ which has been mislaid among 
the bed-clothes, and the very early rising of Budge, 
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who is up with the lark, doing his best to rouse 
his unole (whose room communicates with that of 
the boys) from his morning sleep. Who could find 
the heart to be angry with the small sinner who 
apologises for his misdeeds by saying; ‘ I was only 
a lovin’ you cos you was good an’ brought us candy. 
Papa lets us love him whenever we want to—every 
momin’ he does.’ 

We draw a veil over Mr Burton’s feelings when, 
on the following morning, it becomes manifest that 
Toddie (whom his mother believes to have an 
artistic and poetic soul) has been seized with a 
passion for investigation, and has dived deep into 
the mysteries of all his uncle’s most precious 
belongings, the result being—chaos. That after 
this Mr Burton should insist upon locking the 
door of communication, can scarcely be a matter of 
surprise; and accordingly an expedition is made 
into the neighbouring town to obtain a new key 
—^Toddie having dropped die one belonging to the 
door down the well—during which the conduct of 
the two boys is simply angelic. The more spiri¬ 
tual part of their iiatiirc comes to the .surface; their 
childish imaginations are impressed by the lovely 
panorama of the distant city which lies outspread 
before them glistening in the sunshine ; and as the 
pure young voices speak familiarly of the other 
world and of the dead baby-brother riiillic who is 
up there with God, we feel how near those white 
souls are to heaven. The uncle finds their con¬ 
versation so improving that the drive is prolonged 
to the ‘ Falls,’ where, suddenly becoming all boy 
again, they nearly madden their unhappy guardian, 
who has turned away for a moment to light a 
cigar, by hanging as far as possible over the cliff, 
trying hard to overbalance themselves. As he 
drags them away, his heart is in his mouth. Budge 
screams: ‘Oh, Uncle Harry, 1 bunged over mure 
than 'Toddie cUd.’ ‘ Well, T—1—I—I—I—I bunged 
over a good deal anyluiw’ says Toddie in indignant 
self-defence. To chronicle all the sufferings in¬ 
flicted by the two dreadful yet irresistible young 
‘ imps ’ on their unfortunate uncle, would be 
impossible. Our deepest sympathies are aroused 
when he despatches to Miss Mayton a box con¬ 
taining a lovely bouquet, and he finds it is deli¬ 
vered to her containing only Toddic’s remarkable 
‘dolly,’ which he has contrived to siihstitiitc for 
the flowers. We groan in concert with Mr Burton 
svhen his nephews dance frantic w.ar-danccs on his 
chest, a proceeding which with cruel sarcasm they 
call a ‘ iroolic ; ’ and our pity follows him through 
the day, os he is alternately ordered by those im¬ 
perious young gentlemen to produce candy and 
pennies, to tell them Scripture stories (the imagi¬ 
native ’Toddie evincing a decided leaning towards 
the ghastly), to sing songs, to out whistles, and to 
gather ‘jacks,’ a plant wliich grows where there is 
plenty of mud, and whence they all emerge with 
their Sunday splendour considerably dimmed, in 
which condition of course they meet Mias Mayton. 

In spite of their incessant mischief, their over- 

E owering activity of mind and body—which must 
ave induced the feeling in Mr Burton of being 
permanently located on a barrel of gunpowder 
lighted match in hand—it is impossible not to 
love the honest little souls, whose worst sins often 
proceed from the very best intentions; and accord¬ 


ingly we do love Budge when^ oil •fKt 

followiDg day, ho aorpasses all hu /pceVioat 
achievements and covets himself with 
Uncle Harry announces his intention of taking the 
boys to see Miss Mayton, and adjourns to the 
garden to arrange another bouquet, which Toddie 
is to present as a propitiatory offering. The 
children take great interest in the proceedings, and 
learning that Miss Mayton is the destined recipient 
of the nosegay. Budge asserts that she is ‘just like 
a cake ami announcing that he ‘just loves her,* 
puts to his unole the embarrassing query: ‘ Don’t 
you ?’ ‘ Well, I respect her very highly. Budge,’ 
replies that individual; and in answer to his 
interrogator, explains the meaning of the word 
respect as applied to Miss Mayton in such fashion, 
that that dreadfully acute infant comes to the con¬ 
clusion that ‘’spect and love means jus'., the some 
thing.’ Mr Burton at this point judges it prudent 
to break off the conversation, and the trio start on 
their expedition. The buu({uet is delivered with¬ 
out contre-temps; Iiliss Mayton is graciousness itself; 
and the visit proceeds so satisfactorily that they 
agree to remain to dinner. Uncle Harry has his 
misgivings; but beyond the upsetting of the con¬ 
tents of a plate into Mias Mayton’s lap, his nephews’ 
conduct is so very blameless, tliat it is with no 
feeling but that of lover-like ecstasy, that he finds 
himself seated in the deepening twilight by the 
side of the woman he adores, his eyes making con¬ 
fession of his weakness. Suddenly a voice from 
between them murmurs in sweet tones; ‘ Uncle 
Harry ’spects you, Miss Mayton.’ 

‘ Suspects me ! Of what, pray V asks the lady. 

‘ Budge! ’ exclaims the horrified uncle—and we can 
well believe his statement that his voice rose nearly 
to a scream—‘ Budge, I must beg of you to respect 
the' sanctity of confidential communications.’ But 
Miss Mayton’s curiosity is aroused ; and Budge is 
not to be silenced, even when his uncle explains to 
her that ‘ respect' is what the boy is trying to say, 
owing to his endeavour to explain to him the 
nature of the respect in which gentlemen hold 
ladies. ‘Yes,’ says Budge ; ‘only Uncle Hany 
don’t say it right. What ho calls ’espeffi, I calls 
love.’ 

After this, what can h.appen but that the con¬ 
fession should pass from the eyes to the lips? And 
Budge is forgotten and left out in the cold, nntil, 
waxing impatient, he gives his version of how he 
would behave under the like circumstances: ‘ I—I 
—when I loves any one, I kisses them,’ 

We feel that from this moment the lives of 
those blessed boys will be made all sunshihe by 
their grateful uncle, and so doubtless they would 
have been but for one pcrsistimtly wet day, during 
which we are sure no mortal power could have 
sustained Mr Burton, had it not been for the 
recollection of Budge’s recent good deeds. How he 
lives through the rainy day—how Toddie twice 
places his own life in imminent peril—^how Mr 
Buitoii provides employment for his restless 
nephews—how the artistic Toddle evinces a decided 
talent for wall-decoration—how he scalds his am, 
and devours the curative poultice—and how on the 
following morning poor little Budge lets ns peep 
into his childish heart and see the yearning for the 
mother who is away (being comforted by his ancle 
in a manner which induces us to offer to Miss 


Mayton our warmest congratulations), 
our readers to discover for themselves. 


, we advise 
That Budge 
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should be the first to inform Mrs Mayton of her 
daughter’s engagement, we, knowing that young 
man,find only natural; and we are ^ad to he able 
to state that it is done with the same tact which 
distinguished his efforts to bring the young couple 
together. Toddie once more endeavours to put a 
period to his existence by swallowing a bottle of 

E aregoric, but is fortunately cured in time to meet 
is father and mother at the station on t their 
return, by a process which causes him more to 
resemble the whale than his favourite Jonah. 

For a time Mr Burton has been too busily occu¬ 
pied to chronicle any more of the doings of the 
amusing 'babies.’ He has married, bought a 
house, and settled in the neighbourhood of Tom 
and Helen Lawrence. We feel sure that Mrs 
Barton will prove no less admirable than Miss 
Mayton; indeed, recently breaking silence, her 
adoring husband has assured us that so it is ; but 
as there are" spots on the sun, so do we find that 
Mrs Barton has one slight weakness—namely, a 
conviction that she thoroughly understands how 
to manage ‘Other People’s Children.’ Entirely 
disapproving of the manner in which her hus¬ 
band had mlowed those two ridiculous children 
to tyrannise over him, and turning a deaf ear to 
his energetic assciiion that all his time was occu¬ 
pied in saving their own lives and their parents’ 
property from destruction, that admirable woman 
announces her views on the subject of their train¬ 
ing. ‘You should have explained to them,’ she 
says, ‘the necessity for peace, order, cleanliness, 
and self-restraint. Do you imagine that had you 
done so, their pure little hearts would not have 
received it all and acted upon it ?’ Mr Burton 
seems doubtful; but his scepticism only makes 
her rejoice still more in the prospect of speedily 
having Bndge and Toddie under her own hands, 
daring their mother’s unavoidable seclusion in 
her own room on hnsiness of the utmost import¬ 
ance. Budge and Toddie presently arrive with 
the exciting news that there is a new little sister- 
baby at home, and that they have come to stay a 
few dayp. Mrs Burton is determined that her 
system of education shall begin at once, being 
anxious to prove its efficacy to ber lord and master; 
but the boys have immediately disappeared, prob¬ 
ably in pursuit of the dog Jerry (who has judged 
it prudent to retire into private life on their 
advent), and are discovered pickling tomatos for 
their aunt by means of ‘ Mexican Mustang Lini¬ 
ment’ and ‘SuperiorCarriage Varnish.’ We imagine 
Budw may have had some reason for his remark : 
*I min’t think yon act very nice about presents 
and snrprisea’ Toddie spends the. morning in a 
praiseworthy effort to hatch some chickens; hut 
althongh he sits down ‘ ever so soffaly ’ because he 
‘ hasn’t got fessers,’ the result is such as to necessi¬ 
tate a visit to the bath-room. 

Undismayed by these beginnings, Mrs Burton, 
on preparing to go out in the afternoon, leaves the 
boys as it were in charge of the house, appeals in 
touching words to their sense of the beautiful not 
to disarrange anything, telling them that people 
should always try to make the world prettier, 
and- ddbarts with a quiet mind. Whether she 
thinks her method is attended with unequivocal 
success when she finds, on her return, that they 
have acted on her hint, and endeavoured to * make 
the world prettier’ by manufacturing—of stones, 
and a noxious' smelling weed—a fernery 


in her best drawing-room (it narrowly escaped 
being watered), we will not too cnriously inquire. 

Our author’s account of her numerous encounters 
with Toddie—^theological and other—from which 
she invariably issues worsted, and with increased 
respect for the force of character which Mr Burton 
hod long since recognised in that young gentleman, 
is most laughable. She tells the boys interrating 
anecdotes and stories full of moral purpose, con¬ 
taining hints for their guidance, which the young 
logicians never fail to act upon in a way which 
leaves her powerless to reprove (if she does not 
wish to have her own lessons c^uotod against her), 
and with a dismayed sense of failure. She eulogises 
generosity, and forthwith the hoys steal some hot¬ 
house grapes from a neighbour with which to 
present her on her birthday. She gives them 
lessons on the duty of making others happy, and 
they try to please her by lighting a bonfire in 
the cellar; a proceeding which disperses her birth¬ 
day party. She sends them out of the room with 
a lecture on being quiet when Uncle Harry has 
the toothache. ‘Even the sound of a person talking 
is annoying to him,’ she says. ‘Then you’s a 
baddy woman to stay in here an’ keep a-tulking 
I all the whole time,’ says the irrepressible Toddie, 

‘ when it makes poor old Uncle Harry supper so. 
Q’way.’ 

She gives them instruction on the ‘ duty of 
working for others, the moral of which is pointed 
by two small itinerant Italian musicians, who, 
she informs the children, with beautiful enthu¬ 
siasm, arc doubtless toiling for sick parents who 
arc far away; the result of which lesson on the 
dignity of labour is, that the two young monkeys 
perambulate the streets with Uncle Harry’s pre¬ 
cious violin and a whistle; and earn nearly a 
dollar with which to buy him a horse and carriage, 
which they have been told he cannot afford to 
purchase. It is with a sorrowful heart that Budge 
complains in his evening devotions that he has 
‘been scolded again for tryin’ to do somethin’ 
real nice for other people; ’ and that Toddie ex¬ 
presses his opinion that ‘ Annt Alish ought to be 
ashamed of herself;’ adding a hope that she may 
be made so. Poor Aunt Alice is gradually ban¬ 
ning to understand, having arrived at the know¬ 
ledge by a thorny ^th, how very little she really 
knows about the management of other people’s 
children. She tries to find out from Budge why 
their uncle succeeds better with them than she does, 
and leums a lesson on the art of making other 
people happy in their way and not in oura, which 
she takes to heart, if we may judge by the buns 
and candy which are manufactured by two small 
cooks in the Burton establishment, not without 
many perils to life and property. Perhaps the 
creature most to be pitied during the visit is the 
dog Jerry, who suffers many things at' the hands 
of the boys. At all events he seems to be the only 
rejoicing member of the family at their approach¬ 
ing departure. Aunt Alice begs for anotner dayy 
in which they distinguish themselves by ascending 
a precipice to get a fern as a patting gi^ 
Fortunately a kind Providence watches over them, 
and ^nothing worse occurs than a sprained ankle 
for .Toddie. They are returned comparatively 
sa'*'’^ nd sound to their father and mother, for 
.j^aior , meicy should imi^na Mi» Bartea 
offeilii^U devout thanksgiving. 

The last •chapter is ^votra tOiaecmveButioa 'm 
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winch Mr Lawrence favours us with his views on 
the bringing up of children. Surely he is right 
when he says that ‘ love never faileth.’ 

We feel certain tliat, to those who have babies 
like Helen’s to manf^e, and who have wit to read 
between the lines, these two little volumes will 
prove as instructive as they are amusing. We 
can accord them no higher praise. 


TEA-CULTURE IN INDIA. 

Thb author of an anonymous tract printed in 1689, 
and obtainable gratis ‘ up one pair of stairs at the 
sign of the Anodyne Necklace, without Temple 
Bar,’ rather anticipated events in describing tea to 
be the leaf of a little shrub growing plentifully in 
the East Indies. No Indian tea found its way to 
Europe at that time, when haters of innovation 
were beginning to complain that through drinking 
of tea Englishwomen were no longer equal to 
eating beef of a morning. It was not until 1823 
that a Scotsman, bearing the historical name of 
Robert Bruce, discovered there were tea-drinkers 
in Assam, who brewed their beloved beverage 
from the leaves of a native tree growing to a 
height of forty and even sixty feet; of which a 
few plants and seeds were subsequently carried by 
his brother, Mr C. A Bruce, to Calcutta, to excite 
a transient curiosity, and that was alL 

Time, however, brought Mr C. A. Bruce his 
reward. In 1834 a committee was appointed to 
consider the question of introducing tea cultivation 
in British India, and a scientific party under Dr 
Nathaniel Wallich—a Danish gentleman, whose 
botauical industry had won him the post of Super¬ 
intendent of the Botauical Cardens at Calcutta— 
was sent to explore the newly ac(|aired province 
of Assam, and make special inquiry respecting | 
the tea-growing there practised. The result was 
that the committee reported favourably as to the 
feasibility of cultivating tea in John Company’s 
dominions, Mr Bruce being selected to superintend 
the formation of government nurseries; and with 
the lud of Chinese seeds, Chinese plimts, and 
Chinese cultivators, he sot the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing good tea in India beyond all doubt. One 
consequence of the happy experiment was the 
establishment in 1839 of the Assam Tea Company, 
which took over the greater portion of the govern¬ 
ment gardens, started new ones on a larger scale, 
set about the cultivation of tea in good earnest, 
and after various vicissitndes, is now a llonrishing 
concern. 

T^ profitable industry is now fairly established | 
in several of the provinces of the Indian empire, 
but Assam still maintains its pride of place, being 
credited with one half of the tea produced ; the tea 
districts of Cochin and Tibet supplying twenfy- 
' ^ per cent, Daqeeling thirteen per cent, the 
Himalayan districta six per cent, and British 
Burmab the remaining five per cent Darjeeling 
prides itself upon the superior delicacy and aroma 
of its leaf; but the rough, pungent, malty flavoured 
prodost of Assam, wh^ owes its character to the 


use of native in place of Chinese seed, is the recog^ 
nised standard Indian tea. If the Assam plantazs 
may congratulate themselves upon overconung 
the old-Ume prejudice in favour of Chinese seed, 
they have equally good reason to rejoice at having 
found a way to dispense with Chinese labour, ouoei 
a grievous necessity. By offering high wages and 
constant employment^ they are able to tempt 
Bengalese coolies to leave their beloved villages, 
and by providing comfortable huts with garden- 
ground in which they can install their wives and 
families, insure their staying in their new home. 
That they may not be saddled with useless hands, 
the tea-growers employ native foremen familiar 
with the work to act as reerniting officers. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago a violent tea-grow¬ 
ing mania suddenly set in. Companies were 
formed by the dozen. Tlie value of available 
land rose beyond all reason. Some nnscrupuloua 
schemers sold uncleared forest-lands as plantations; 
others, more unscrapnlous still, obtained payment 
for plantations utterly non-existent in any shape, 
and genuine ‘ gardens ’ of forty acres fetched from 
twenty to thirty thousand pounds. Things have 
long since found their level again; but the posses- 
siou of a tea-garden even now presupposes the 
possession of a capital of at least three thousand 
pounds, a smaller sum being deemed insufficient 
to start with, since no return is to be expected from 
a new plantation for the first three years, and it 
takes six years for the plants to attain maturity; 
then they will.allow of eight or nine gatherings 
being made in a year, and yield four bundrm 
pounds of leaves per acre. They improve with 
age; but ])lanters of seedlings have little chance of 
seeing their trees at their best,' if the Chinese and 
Japanese speak truly when they say the tea-tree 
livc.s to be five hundred years old, and grows better 
as it grows older. 

For very many years after its introduction 
into England, lea was the subject of a doable 
monopoly. The Chinese were the only manufac¬ 
turers, the East India Company the only im¬ 
porters. The opening of the trade dep^ed the 
consumer of the benefit of the strict supervision 
exercised by the Company’s agents, and left the 
Chinese merchants master of the situation. A 
deterioration in the quality of the teas sent into 
the English market quickly followed; and every 
reductiou in the duty tended to the same enoL 
by encouraging the importation of low-priced 
leaf of little use save to mix with that of better 
class; and so it is almost impossible to obtain at 
any price what those who can remember it coll 
‘old-fashioned tea.’ At a late meeting of the 
Indian section of the Society of Arts, Mr Bonell, 
after remarking that India produced tea superior 
to any in the world in flavour, stren^b, and 
parity, complained that it was rarely used in this 
cmmtry except to mix with the inferior growth of 
China; and urged his hearers in their own interests 
and as a duty they owed to their countrymen jn 
India, who had long toiled and Stm^led to meet 
their wants, to a more direct and extended use of 
Indian tei^ and thereby afford a fair harvest c£ 
profit to its cultivator^ for which nothii^, was 
now wanting but on increased consamption of 
their produce in this eountiy. 

Mr Bnrrell, we think, s^nld lotheE bftve a^ 
pealed to the Ellers of tm; for unless they bes& 
themselves in the matter, but few Uw TMiai/ms 
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of British tea-drinkers can have the chance of 
tasting pure Indian tea. We are aware that ‘ the 
'trade' declare pure Indian teas unsuited to the 
national palate; but we have no faith <in their 
judgment,. If dealers in adnllerable articles are to 
be believed, the British public’s taste is a mon¬ 
strously depraved one, preferring chicory to coffee, 
publican’s to brewer’s beer, turmeric and flour to 
mustard, and clever concoctions of all kinds to the 
things they pretend to be. It may be taken for 
granted that the Yankee vender of wooden nut¬ 
megs was ready to swear his customers preferred 
the ingenious imitation to the genuine article. 

The tea-growers of India, however, have a hope¬ 
ful prospect before them. The consumption of 
the produce of ^heir gardens has risen prodigiously, 
since the arrival of eight chests of tea from Assaui 
caused such a sensation in the London market that 
the importers obtained from sixteen to thirty-four 
shillings a pound for it, or an average per pound 
of twenty-four shillings and sixpence. In 1851 
the exportation of Indian tea amounted to 262,83!) 
pounds; by 1863 it had risen to two and a half 
million pounds; in- 1876 English buyers were 
found for 28,126,100 pound.s. Every year secs an 
increase in the consumption of Indian tea; and 
unless their Chinese competitors look to it, they 
will gradually be beaten out of the field, for India 
possesses vast reserves of land fit for conversion 
into tea-gardens, and could, if need be, supply the 
wants of the whole world. 


' PROFESSOB TYNDALL ON THE SPREAD 
OF DISEASE. 

We copy the following from our able contemporary. 
Nature. The views propounded have been already 
! noticed in our paper on the ‘ Germ Theory.’ 

‘ In proposing a vote of thanks to Dr Corfield for 
his recent lecture on Infectious Diseases, Professor 
l^ndall paid a high compliment to the lecturer 
for the thoroughly sound instruction which he had 
j BO clearly conveyed, lie had made it plain that 
i eontagipu consisted, not of gas or vapour, but of 
definite particles, sometimes floating in gas, in the 
air we breathed, or in the water we drank; and 
that, like oi^anic seeds in the soil, they multiplied 
themselves indefinitely in suitable media, the great 
probability being that these disease-producing p.ar- 
ticles were living things. A close study of (lie 
subject, extending now over several years, enabled 
him to agree entirely with the lecturer in the 
parallelism which he had declared to exist between 
the plienomena of contagious disease and the phe¬ 
nomena of ordinary putrefaction. ’Phe case of flies, 
for example, to M'hich the lecturer ascribed the 
power of communicating disease from one person 
to another, was exactly paralleled by phenomena 
in putrefaction. Chop up a beefsteak, steep it in 
water, raise the temperature a little above the 
temperature of the blood, pour off the water, and 
1 filter it; you get a perfectly clear liquid; but 
! that liquid placed in a bottle and exposed to the 
! air soon begins to get turbid, and that turbid 
[ liquid, under the microscope, is found to be swarm¬ 
ing with living organisms. By suitably heating 
this perfectly clear beef-tea, it can be sterilised, 
everything being killed which is capable of gener¬ 
ating those little organisms which produce the 
turbidity ; and by keeping it from coming in con¬ 
tact with the floating particles of the air, it might 
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be preserved transparent for years. He had now 
some sterilised beef-tea of this sort which had 
been preserved for eighteen months in a state of 
perfect transparency. But if a fly dipped its foot 
into an adjacent vessel containing some of the 
turbid fluid, and then into the transparent fluid, 
that contact would be sufficient to infect the 
sterilised infusion. In forty-eight hours the clear 
liquid would be swarming with these living orga¬ 
nisms. The quantity of the turbid liquid which 
attaches itself to the finest needle-point suffices to 
infect any amount of the infusion, just as the vac¬ 
cine lymph taken up on the point of a surgeon’s 
lancet spreads disease througn the whole body. 
Here, also, as in the case of contagions disease, 
there was a period of incubation. In proof of 
what the lecturer bad stated that the contagion of 
these communicable diseases was not gaseous or 
liquid, but solid particles, he would describe an 
experiment he hod made only a few weeks since. 
Eiglitccn mouths ago he had a chamber prepared 
from which all floatisg particles of dust were 
removed, and in it he placed a number of vessels 
containing .animal and vegetable refuse which soon 
fell into putrefaction, and also two or three vessels 
containing perfectly clear beef-tea and mutton- 
broth, as transparent as water, in which the infec¬ 
tive particles had been killed by he.at. Although 
all these vessels had stood for eighteen months 
side by side there had been no communication of 
contagion from one to the other. The beef-tea 
and mutton-brolli remained as transparent as when 
put in, though the other vessels emitted a most 
noisome stench. But if a bubble were produced 
ill one of the putrefying masses by blowing into it, 
and if on rising to the surface and bursting, the 
spray of the bubble was allowed to fall into the 
transparent beef-toa or mutton-broth, iu two days 
it became as bad as its neighbours. 

‘ Referring to another point on which the lecturer 
had insisted—namely, that there was no power 
of spontaneous generation of the germs or con- 
t.agion of diseases, Professor Tyndall said that, 
tliongh at present great names ivere opposed to 
tliat view, he would venture to predict that ten 
years hence there would bo very few great names 
opposed to the lecturer on that matter. With 
regard to the power of specific contagia to be 
generated in decomposing animal matter, he 
would say that for the last twenty-one years 
ho had been in the habit of visiting the upper 
Alpine valleys, where, amongst the Swiss chalets, 
there was the most abominable decomposition 
going on from day to day, and exceedingly bad 
smells, but there these confogions diseases were 
entirely unknown. If, however, a person suffering 
from typhoid fever were transported there, tlie dis¬ 
ease would spread like wildfire from this infected 
focus, and probably take possession of the entire 
population. It might be taken, therefore, that any 
of these special diseases required its special germ 
or seed for its production, just as you required a 
grape-seed to produce a vine. He entirely agreed 
with .all that Dr Corfield had stated as to these 
diseases ‘ breeding true.’ He never found the virus 
of amall-pox producing typhoid, or vice versd. The 
subject w-as one of the most important which could 
engage the attention of the scientific physician.' 
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POREIGNERs’ ENGLISH. 

At all the tourist-towns abroad British visitors are 
much looked for; and it is amusiii" to see the 
mode in which inscriptions and advertisements 
are drawn up in Englisli, or what is supposed to 
be English, for the sake of riveting the attention 
of possible guests or customers belonging to the 
‘nation of shopkeepers.' Many tourists have taken 
copies of these curiosities, which have afterwards 
found their way into print in various forms. 

Hotels are famous for these curiosities: the 
variety of languages spoken by the visitors 
supplying a reason for thi.s. The ‘ Drci Mohren ’ 
(Three Moors) hotel at Augsburg has the following 
entry in the visitors’ book : ‘January 28th, ISl.'i; 
His Grace Arthur Wellesley, &c. &c. &c. ; great 
honour arrived at the beginning of this year to 
the three Moors; this illustrious warrior, whose 
glorious atchievements, which, cradled in India, 
have filled Europe with his renown, descended in 
it’ At the ‘ Troia Allies ’ hotel, Salzburg, some 
few years ago, mine host invited English visitors 
by the following announcement: ‘ George Nclbiick 
begs leave to iccommand his hotel to the Three 
Allied, situated vis-a-vis of the birth-home of 
Mozart, which offers all comforts to the meanest 
charges.’ The prepositions at and to are great 
stumbling-blocks to such concocters of English 
sentences and phrases; the pronouns which and 
who not much less so. An hotel-keeper at Rastadt 
bestowed great pains on an announcement which 
with many others was exhibited in the entrance 
passage or hall: ‘ The underwritten has the honor 
of informing the public that he has made the 
acquisition of the hotel to the Savage, well situated 
in the middle of this city. He shall endeavor to 
do all duties which gentlemen travellers can justly 
expect; and invites them to please to convince 
themsdves of it by their kind lodgings at his 
house’—signed ‘Basil Singisem, before the tenant of 
the hotel to the Stork in this city.’ If the good 
mnn had hit upon ‘Savage Hotel’ and ‘Stork 
Hotel’ he would have been a little more intelligible. 

The circular of an Italian host, printed in four 


language.s, discourses thus to English visitors con¬ 
cerning the excellences of the hotel ‘Torre di 
Londra,’ Verona: ‘ The old inn of London’s Tower, 
placed among the more agreeable situation of 
Verona’s course, belonging at Sir Theodosius 
Trianoni, restor’d by the decorum most indulgent 
to good things, of life’s eases ; which are favored 
from every acts liable at inn same, with all object 
that is concerned, conveniency of stage coaches, 
proper horse.s, but good forages, and coach houses. 
Ho offers at innkeeper the constant hope, to be 
honored from a great concourse, where politeness, 
good genius of meats, round table, coffee-house, 
hackney coach, men servant of place, swiftness of 
service, and moderation of prices, shall arrive to 
accomplish in Him all satisfaction, and at Sirs, 
who will do the favor honoring him with a very 
assur’d kindness.’ No doubt ‘Sir Theodosius’ 
took some pride in this composition. 

The card of an old inn at Paris some years ago 
contained the announcement, ‘Salines deaths at 
every o’clock ; ’ and of another, ‘ The wines shaU 
leave you nothing to hope for.’ In au hotel at 
Mount Sinai, on the fly-leaf of the visitors’ book, 
English travellers are informed that ‘ Here in too 
were inscribed all whose in the rule of the year 
come from different parts, different cities and 
countries, pilgrims and tmvellers of any different 
rank and religion or profession, for advice and 
notice thereof to their posterity, and even also in 
owr own of memory, acknowledging.’ 

On one of the slopes of Mount Etna, at a height 
of more than nine thousand feet above the sea, 
is a house built of lava, containing throe small 
rooms and a shed for mules. Up to that point 
tourists and explorers can ascend on mules, but the 
remainder of the climb must J}e made on foot: 
Hence the desirability of having some building in 
which mules and muleteers may sojourn for a 
time, while their hirers or employers are wending 
their laborious way up to the volcanic summit. 
When an English force occupied Sicily in 1811, 
the three brothers Gemmellaro, the moat indefati¬ 
gable of explorers and describers of Etna, obtained 
from the commanding officer the aid of some of 
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the soldiers (probably sappers and miners) in A refreshment house at Amsterdam sells 
building the lava house above adverted to ; giving ‘upright English ginger-beer’—the Dutch word 
it, in compliment, the name Casa degli Ingkd or for ‘genuine,^ opregt, having led to a muddling of 
‘ English House.' Provided with a few humble the English. 

pieces of furniture, it is placed at the service of Sho{Uceepers will naturally be as desirous as 
visitors, who must bring their own food and fuel hotel-keepers to draw the attention of possible- 
with them, and bedding if they wish to pass a customers who are more likely to,read English 
night there. The key is kept at a house at the than any other language. A firm at Marseilles, 
foot of the mountain, the residence (lately if not claiming a good repute fbr their preparation of the 
even now) of a meanber of the Gemmellaro family; liqueur called Vermuth, have labels on some of 
it must be applied for when recmii-ed, and returned their bottles to the following effect: ‘ The Wer- 
when done with, accompanied oy a signed certifi- mouth is a brightly bitter and perfumed with 
cate declaring that the liberal accommodation has additional and good vegetable white wine. This is 
not been abused. Printed notices ai-e hung on the tonic, stimulant, febrifuge, and costive drinking; 
walls of the casa in various languages ; one of mixed with water it is aperitive, refreshing, and 
which, in English, informs English-speaking visi- also a powerful preservative of fivers ; those latter 
tors that ‘ Ih consequence of the damage suffered are very usual in warmth countries, and of course 
in the house called English, set on the Etna, for that liquor has .just been particularly made up for 
the reprehensible conduct of some persons there that occasion.’ It is quite certain that M. Lapreste, 
recovered,’ certain regulations are laid down. Visi- a restaurateur at Versailles, said exactly what he 
tors, when applying for the key, must give name, did not mean in the following announcement; by 
title, and country, and must at the same time ‘ tell confounding the French prevenir with the English 
the guide’s and muleteer’s names, just to drive prevent: ‘ To Rendezvous of Museum, Arms Place, 
away those who have beou so rough to spoil the 9, Laprestii Restorer, has the honor of preventing 
movables and destroy the stables. It is not per- the travellers that they will be helpt at his house, 
mitted to any body to put mules into rooms or a bead, or at choice.’ The original may usefully 
destined for the use of people, notwithstanding be given here, to shew how perplexed the host 
the insufficiency of stables. It is forbidden likewise must have been in his attempted translation : ‘ Au 
to dirtes the walls with pencil or coal. M. Gem- Rendoz-vous du Mus6e, Place d’Armes, 9, Lapreste, 
mellaro will provide a blank book for those Restaurant, a rhonneur de prevenir MM. les 
learned people curious to write their observations, voyageiirs, qii’on est servi, chez lui, h, la carte on 
A particular care must he taken for the movables par tute, au choix.’ At Roueu an announcement 
settled in the house. . . . Persons neglecting to is remarkable for the odd way of expressing 
execute the above articles willbc severely punished, ‘London Stout’—^namely, ‘ Stoughtonlondon.’ A 
and are obliged to pay damage and expenses.’ A bath-keeper at Basle informs his English visitors 
significant hint winds up the announcement: ‘ Tt is that ‘ In this new erected establishment, which the 
likewise proper and just to reward M. Gemmellaro Ouncr recommends best to all foreigners, are to 
for the expense of movables and for the advantages have ordinary and artful baths, russia and sulphury 
travellers may get to examine the Volcan.’ bagnios, pumpings, artful mineral waters, gauze 

As English traveUers will go whithersoever lemonade, fournished .apartinens for patients.' A 
there is anything to be seen, hotel-keepers look French advertisement relating to a house to be let, 
out for them near buried cities as well as near with immediate possession, takes this extraordinary 
volcanic mountains. The following was copied form: ‘ Castle to praise, presently.’ Those who 
by a tourist from a card for English visitors, pre- know the twofold meaning of the verb louer in 
pared by the best of an establishment at or near French will see how this odd blunder arose. A 
the excavations of Pompeii: ‘ That hotel, open dentist at Honfleur ‘ renders himself to the habita- 
since a very few days, is renowned for the clean- tions of these wich honor him with their confidence 
ness of the apartments and linen; for the exactness and executes all wich concarns his profession with 
of the service ; and for the ecccllencc of the true skill and vivacity.’ 

French cookery. Being situated at proximity of At Frankfort-on-the-Main, ‘ M. Reutlinger takes 
that i^encration, it will be propitious to receive leave to recommande his well-furnished magazin 
families wliatever, «which will desire to reside of aU kind of travelling-luggage and sadle- 
altemately in that town, to visit the monuments work.’ Affixed to a pillar outside the Th^&tre 
new’found, and to breathe thiUicr the salubrity Fransais, some years ago, was a bill or placard: 
of the air. That establishment will avoid to all ‘ Hardy Cook, living to the Louvre on the 
travellers, visitors of that sepult city, and to the West Gate under the Vestibule, old emplace- 
artists (willing draw the antiquities) a great dis- ment of late M. Kolliker. He will serve you with 
cordanc^ occasioned by the tardy and expensive list, and he has parlours and privates rooms, 
contour of the iron way. People wDl find equally receives Society, and has always some Shoueroute 
thither, a complete sortiment of stran^r wines, and Disters of CancalL’ Inscrutable words these 
and of the kingdom, hot and cold baths, stables last, certainly. At Havre, local relations for the 
and coach-houses, the whole with very moderate convenience of visitors are printed in various 
price. Now, all the applications and endeavors languages; English people are informed that 
of the hoste will tend mways to correspond to the ‘One arrangement can make with the pilot for the 
tastes and desires of their customers, which will walking with roars.’ ‘Pilot’for‘guide’is not far 
acquire without doubt to him, in that town, the amiss; but ‘roars’ as an English equivalent for 
reputation whome he is ambitions.’ The landlord’s ‘ramparts’ (if that is meant) is odd enough; and if 
meaning is pretty clear, in spite of his fanny not, the enigma is just as formidable. The mudl)- 
l^glish, save in relation to ‘ the tardy and expen- used French on e^dently increased the difficulty 
give contour of the iron way,’ which however, of the poor translator. 

may have a vague reference to railways. A Guide to Amsterdam was published in Holland, 
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in English, some years ago j professing to be written, 
edited, or translated by an Englishman. Its style 
may be judged from the following specimen, 
relating to the manners and customs of nrnOT of 
the inhabitants on Sundays and holidays: ‘ They 
go to walk outside the town gates; after this walk 
they hasten to free public play gardens, where 
wine, thea, &a is sold. Neither the mobility 
remains idle at these entertainments. Every one 
invites his damsel, and joyously they enter play 
gardens ,of a little less brilliancy than the former. 
There, at the crying sound of an instrument that 
rents the ear, accompanied by the delightful 
handle-organs and the rustic triangle, their devoirs 
are paid to Terpsichore. Everywhere a similitude 
of tmente ; the dandng outdoes not the music.’ 

A Dutch volume containing many views in the 
-Netherlands, with descriptions in three or four 
languages, claims credit for ‘ the exactness as have 
observed in conforming our draughts to the origi¬ 
nals,’ which (a hope is expressed) ‘ cannot fail to 
join us the generm applause.’ Of one village we 
are told, ‘Diat village was renonned by the abandon 
of saulmons that were Ached there. That village 
is situated in a territory that atfurd abandon of 
fruits and corns.’ 

A small guide-book for English visitors to 
Milan cathedral is prefaced by the statement that, 
‘In presenting to the learned and intelligent 
publicfc this new and brief description of the 
cathedral of Milan, i must apprise that i do not 
mean to emulate with the worlis already existing 
of infinite merit for the notions they contain, and 
the perspicuity with which they are e.vposod.’ 


FROM DAAVN TO SUNSET. 

PART X. 

CHAl’TER THE FOURTH. 

‘ Fatiteb, where do you go away all day ? ’ It was 
Charlie who spoke, clambering on his father’s knee. 

‘ I drive the coach, boy.’ 

‘ Coach ? An’ what is" that ? ’ 

‘ Qoodsooth, boy, thou hast seen a coach ? ’ 

‘Ay, father—the coach an’ four horses that 
runs to Grantham. You do not drive a thing like 
that?’ 

‘ Ay. And why not ? ’ 

The boy blushed scarlet. ‘ Why, father, you are 
Sir Vincent Fleming,’ 

‘ An’ what o’ that 1 ’ 

‘ Then is it not against your pride to be a coach¬ 
man?’ 

‘ Poor men must pocket pride, Master Charlie, 
as tbou must learn some day.’ 

‘ Well, father, I like it not. Are you so poor, 
dear heart?’ 

‘Ay, sweet heart, am L’ 

‘ W hat makes ye so poor ? ’ 

‘ lU luck, Master Charlie.’ 

‘ What in, is your ill luck, father ?’ 

‘ In all Hungs,’ 

‘ Dear heart alive, I’m sorry for ye! When I’m 
a man, father, you shall go no more a-coaching; I 
will work for you.’ 

‘Ay, ay, my brave dear lad. I coach to win 
ye bread. We’re poorer than the world thinks. 
But tell them not this. Master Charlie, or they 
will dun me.’ 

‘ Then I ’ll dun them/’ cried the boy Aercely. ‘ I 


hate those bailiff fellows j if they come here, I ’ll 
shoot ’em ! ’ • 

‘ We’ll Aght ’em together, boy. See that fhou 
never hast we bailiffs at thy heels. Here is Deb, 
Lodi/ Deb by courtesy. Mistress, my Tose, say 
good-morning to me.’ 

But Deborah was already in her father’s arms. 

‘ Deb,’ cries Charlie, ‘ father drives a coach! ’ 
Then seeing Deborah’s round eyes: ‘Now don't 
you clack. Deb ; don’t you go an’ tell it to all the 
world, else they will dun father.’ 

‘ 0 me ! ’ Then Deborah’s eyes Aashed. ‘ That 
they shall not—never again! But I tell you, 
father; I will coach Iwside you, and try to 
drive Uie four brave horses! I will not lot 
you work alone!’ Deborah’s anns were round 
her father’s neck; she showered kisses on bis 
face. 

‘ Off with ye ! ’ cried Charlie, somewhat Aere.ely. 

‘ You know that if any one should coach with 
father, I should—not a baby Uke to you.’ 

‘ Hush I ’ said Sir Vincent, hiugbiug, ‘ Thou art 
ever ready to Aght. T have spoiled ye both sadly : 
so Master Vicar tells me. But Deb, I cannot 
have thee to help me, little one. Get Dame 
Mariory to teach thee all the ins and outs 
of household work, and to trick thyself out 
bravely, so thou wilt be thy father’s pride, my 
rose ot Endcrby! ’ 

But Deborali laid her head on her father’s 
breast, caressing him. ‘ Father, you love Charlie 
best—.Charlie is your darling.’ 

‘Who told thee so, sweet heart?’ 

‘ My own heart’ 

‘ Dost love me best, father ? ’ asked Charlie ; 
he pushed his curly head up on to his father’s 
shoulder, and looked up with arch eyes into his 
face. 

Sir Vincent gazed at him. Ay, the father’s rose 
lay upon his lieurt, his ‘ Lady Deb,’ his darling ; 
bnt that wilful rogue, that youthful inheritor of all 
his own wild freaks and follies, that young ne’er- 
do-weel, Charles Stuart Fleming, the plague of 
Endcrby, was his own soul, the idol of nis dark¬ 
ened life. Sir Vincent pushed him rongh^ away, 
and laid his hand on Deborah’s fair hair. ‘ Love 
thee better ? No ; thou graceless rogue I ’ he said. 

‘ I love thee both alike. Sweet Deb, thou art my 
darling too. Now be off with yon botli; and see that 
there is no more gipsying or ruffling it while I am 
away; for Jordan Dinnage shall have orders, if you 
disobey, to Aog ye both with* the i-om’s end; for 
nought but that, I fear me, will curb tlie villainy of 
either one. Good-bye, sweet hearts, an’ see* that 
ye stir not beyond the gates.’ 

The gipsies had vanished from that part of the 
country; not a trace of them wa.s left; for they knew 
Sir Vincent Fleming well, and fled betimes. Bnt 
Sir Vincent had not been gone three hours, when 
the restless roving Charlie was scouring round the 
park on his pony, and longing for some fresh 
adventure and wider bounds. Deborah and Uttla 
Meg Dinnage were running after him, and urging 
on the pony with many a whoop and yell, with 
tom frocks and streaming hair. 

‘ Deb,’ cried the boy at last, prilling up, ‘ I am 
sick o’ this. I am goin’ to ride to Clarges Wood, 
to look for Will; I shall cut across yonder.’ 

‘ But you must not! ’ exclaimed Deborah; ‘ you 
have promised father not to go beyond the gate.’ 

‘ I have never promised that,' said CAuudie hotly; 
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'father asked me no promiac, an’ I gave none. It 
is nothing o’ the sort/ 

‘Nathless it was a promise,’ qjaoth little 
Deborah stoutly, glancing from Charlie to Meg 
Dinnnge, and back in distress ; ‘ for we said nought 
when father said: “ An’ see you stir not beyond the 
gates; ” but I kissed him, an’ I said; “ 1 will not.” ’ 
‘You did not say that, silly 1 ’ 

‘ Nay, but to my own self I said it. Father has 
trusted us; so Dome Maqoiy says.’ 

‘ I care not for Dame Marjory. . I gave no 

P romise; nor am'I afcard of a rope’s end. If 
ordan Dinnage beat me black an’ Idue, I ’ll go! 
But I’ll not see Jordan till father comes home. 
Father loves me too well to have me flogged when 
he is by;’ and with a laugh, Charlie turned his 
pony’s head; but Deborah sprang after and caught 
the rein. ‘ Clxarlie, Charlie, stay! ’ she cried; ‘ father 
has trusted you to stay !’ 

But Charlie was across the boundary and far 
away; his laughter eclioed back, Deborah flushed, 
the tears almost started as she gazed after him, 
but she kept them proudly b.ack. Little Mistress 
Dinnage went up to her playmate and took her 
hand Mistress Dinnage,’ as she was called for 
her little upstart ways and proud independence) 
and eyed Deborah curiously', ‘ Don’t cry,’ said she. 

‘ Cry I ’ echoed Deborah scornfully ; ‘I’m not 
cryiu’.’ 

‘ He’s a bad boy,’ said Mistress Dinnage gravely', 
with a nod of her head that way. 

Deborah half rebelled at that, then ; ‘Charlie 
has broken his word! ’ and she Unshed t^aiu. 
‘ God will never love Charlie. The evil one will 
take Charlie to the bad place;’ and the bright eyes 
glistened, but again the tears rvere stifled back. 

‘Not if my d^ beats him,’ said Mistress Dinnage 
consolingly; ‘then he will be a good boy, and God 
will love him again.’ 

Deborah shook her head. ‘ Ah, Charlie w'ill only 
be bad- the more. He laughs at Master Vicar, 
and cares for nought. But don’t tell your father, 
Meg, that Charlie’s gone away; he will not be 
good the more for that; God will not love him 
better.^ Charlie must himself tell father, and that 
will make it right. So see that you don’t tell 
Jordan, dear, for I am afraid to see my brave one 
beat; I had rather have .Iordan beat me than him; 
it makes me fear to see Charlie beat.’ 

‘ An’ me too,’ said Mistress Dinnage, with infinite 
relief. ‘ We will not tell on Charlie; Charlie would 
call us “ Sneak.” Come an’ play.’ 

And the tw'o, putting aside their sorrows, cast 
-care\o the winds and danced away. 

CHAPTER THE ITFTH. 

A year or two have passed and there was 
joy in the bells of Enderby, and joy in the sun 
and flowers. Winter and summer, storm and 
sun, how sweetly the days fled by—the wild 
sweet days of childhood. The streams; the dark 
green woods ; the blue and cloud-swept skies; the 
clear lagoons; the carol of birds in the gay early 
morning, from wood and field and holt; the father’s 
call beneath the window, and then the long, long 
sun-bright day; the games; the ‘niake-belmves;’ 
trackuig the wild Indians in the forest, hunting 
chamob on the mountains—happy days, these! 
Time passed on; Charlie was mtemately sent 
to a public school and to a private tutor; he 
vds expelled from the former, and ran away from 


the latter. 'Tlie tender, but proud and.stubborn 
heart was never reached; so the dogged will and 
headstrong passions remained uncurbed and un- 
contfrolied, and Charlie Fleming too surely went 
from bad to worse. Three distracted governesses 
in succession gave up Lady Deb; their reigns 
were short and eventful. 

Upon a certain day stood Deborali Fleming, 
watching for Charlie’s coming. For a week 
past Charlie had daily ridden over to the neigh¬ 
bouring university town to ‘read’ with his cousin 
Kingston Fleming, who had just entered there, and 
being somewhat of the same stamp os. himself, 
im.atpne how much ‘reading’ was accomplished! 
The lads came and went at all hours ; sometimes 
at Enderby, sometimes away. To-day they were 
late. Deborah was weary. She wandered into 
the garden, between the high sunny walls, and 
threw herseK on the warm grass amongst tho 
daisies ; she plucked a daisy idly, and grew intent 
over it, filliping away the leaves : ‘He loves me, ha 
loves not mo !’ and so* forth. While thus musing, 
a tall fair youth, with a face browned by sun and 
wind, stole behind her, his whole countenance 
brimming over with meriiment. Deborah in¬ 
stinctively turned her head. All her heart’s 
blood rushed over her face, and her gr.ay eyes 
flamed and diluted like a stag at bay; for one 
moment she glared at the youth, and then, before 
he could speak, was up and away. A peal of 
laughter followed her as she fled. 

‘Hi! what’s tlic mutter. King?’ cried Charlie 
Fleming, swaggering up in his riding-gear. * What 
is the c.anse of this immoderate laughter? Deb 
has flamed by me like a whirlwind; I tried to 
catch her.’ 

Still, for some moments, Kingston Fleming 
shouted with uncontrollable mirth, rolling ou the 
gra-ss. When he could speak, he said : ‘'You will 
never guess, Cliarlie! Yet it is a shame to tell 
you. And yet it is too rare a joke to keep ! Little 
Del) hiilli got a lover 1 ’ And with that, Kingston 
went off again. 

‘I came up unawares,’ said he, ‘an’ my Lady 
Deb sat on the grass. “ He loves me, he loves not 
me !” she said; not like Deb proud and haughty, 
but quite tender and subdued over it. She turned 
and saw me. Egad ! how she blushed, and what 
a glare ! Poor little Deb, she was distraught 
for shame and anger. I was a brute to laugh !’ 

‘I will roast her,’ said Charlie. ‘Deb a lover? 
Ha, ha, hal’ 

‘ No ; you shall not speak of it,’ said Kingston, 
laying a heavy hand on Charlie’s shoulder. ‘ On 
peril of your life, you shall not.’ 

Charlie laughed. ‘Under that threat I must 
succumb. Perchance Deb has a sneaking liking 
for you, old King! ’ 

‘For me?’ And Kingston had a fresh fit of 
laughter. ‘Nay; Deb hates me like poison, and I 
think her the maddest little fury that ever stepped, i 
Deb and I shall ne’er run together.’ 

But as for the maiden, she fled to her room like a | 
little tempest, and lay along the floor half dead for 
shame. She could scarcely think, for when she i 
thought, the blood rushed in eddying torrents to 
her head, and made her mad for anger and for 
shame ; for more than aught on earth, was Deb shy 
of the dawn of love and Kingston’s raillery. ' AU 
day she kept her room. She watched from behind 
the cortaius Kingston and Charlie ride away; she j 
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had not kissed Charlie that day or Moken to him ; 
she heard him call out ‘ Qood-We, Deb.’ Then he 
would not return that night. 0 Charlie, Charlie! 
And then she peered out, and heard Kingston’s 
laugh, and saw his fair hair blown by the wind. 
The girl leaned out and watched them through the 
gatew’ay. ‘ I love him,’ she said to herself with 
mingled lire and softness; ‘ I love Kingston. But 
he will love me never—never!’ 

Kingston laughed no more about Deborah’s 
daisy: he was generous. The next day he was 
teasing, laughing, tormenting about a hundred 
things; and the child Deborah was chafiFering and 
defying him in the wildest animal spirits. Dame 
Marjory shook her head ; there was such a flying, 
scurrying, shouting, and such peals of laughter, 
not only from those three, but from the usually 
demure Mistress Diimage who joined tliem, that 
the Dame could make notliiug of them ; they got 
worse and worse. Kingston Fleming was a wild 
outh, not one indeed calculated to steady his 
insman Charlie. Yet Kingston had good, and 
even noble impulses in those days : he was ambi¬ 
tions loo ; and at odd hours and by fits and starts, 
he worked hard, with the idea of fulfilliug those 
ambitious dreams. But Charlie never worked 
at all; his dreams, if he had any, were not .known. 
Himself caring little for any man, who cared for 
Charlie? Why, all w'ho knew him loved him ; 
they could scarce tell why. Old Jordan Dinnagc, 
who had given him many a rough hiding, idolised 
the boy; young Maigaret Diunage, who had 
received many a rough word from him—well, 
young ‘ Mistress Dinu.age ’ did deign to open 
the gates to Charlie Fleming’s horse, though she 
would do so with a toss of her head and an 
assumed air of disdain. The maiden resented 
even then, though still a child in years, the full¬ 
blown compliments of the lad Kingston ; but 
would redden, and her dark eyes would glow, 
when the boys passed by, if she only met the swift, 
shamed, furtive glance from two full red-brown 
eyes—the eyes of Charles Fleming. 

On sunny mornings, when the lads rode unex¬ 
pectedly into the courtyard of Jinderby, there 
would be a whir-r-r-r of pigeons, lighting on 
tlie gabled roof; a blaze of sunshine on the 
great wych-elms; a murmur of bees; a smell 
of fruit and flowers ; white-haired Sir Vincent 
standing in a stable-door ; over the garden wall, 
Deborah and Margaret flying along the garden 
walk with arms linked in the ‘ maildcst memest 
dance,’ set to the music of boisterous laughter. 
Those were happy days. 


FAltT II.—NOON. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

‘ Hath he gone, Lady Deb ? Hath Finton gone ? ’ 
It was Dame Marjory who spoke, treading cau¬ 
tiously as she entered the young' mistress’s presence. 

Deborah tossed her head, and gave a short laugh. 
‘ Ay ; he blustered, though. It is the third time 
he has come to dun father. My dame, these 
are hard times; but all may yet be well. 
Look you, I have saved so much for father; if 
Finton could see it^ how his eyes would glitter 
like a wolfs. I hate that man ; I hate all inoiioy- 
hunters. I tare not if it be the law or not; it is 
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i dirty work! Take you this gold, dame; hide it 
well, lest I covet to buy a new gay scarf like 
Mistress Dinnoge’s. Away with it! and let me 
see the stuff no more.’ 

Dame Marjory took the gold, but she looked 
back over her shoulder, and her old eyes gleamed: 
‘Thou to want for what Jordan’s dau^ter has 
for askin’! ’ she said. ‘ What right has Mistress 
Dinnagc to flaunt in silken scarfs—and my child, 
my mistress, my lady “rose o’Enderby" to pine 
and pine ? My child ’—and the old woman faced 
Deborah, and the hot fierce tears welled into her 
eyes—‘1 was wont to dress thee better than a 
queen ; now, look at thy dross ! What right, what 
call hath Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter to wear 
such dress as thine? A gipsy hag would scoru 
it! An’ thy poor mother would have cursed the 
day that saw thee iu this strait.’ 

‘ Hush, Marjory—hush ! ’ 

‘ I will not hush! It is thy father’s an’ thy 
brother’s sin. 1 will not hush! O child, child, 
m.y heart is harried for thee I ’ And the old woman 
fell from her vehemence, and began to weep most 
bitterly. 

Deborah softened at that; she flew to her nurse’s 
side in wonderment, and kneeled at her feet in 
tender trouble. ‘ Dame, dame ! ’ she said, * it is 
not thy habit to give way to tears—and all for 
me, for me, dear dame, who am not worthy to 
have thee shed a tear I ■ Hearken ! Do you mink 
I care to flaunt in silks? Do you think indeed 
Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter w’ould wear fine 
feathers ■while )ie owed a penny ? You might 
iJteti weep for slmme. But T am too proud for tlmt. 
Now kiss me; and do not weep, oldest, truest 
friend. I cannot have thee weep ! ’ Impossible 
to describe the tenderness of tone in those last 
words. Some thought Deborah Fleming cold, 
hard, haughty; they would not have thought so 
then. * 

Left alone, the girl resumed her gay debonair 
air. She gazed at herself in one of the long 
mirrors; she smiled and courtesied low, in 
mockery; then drawing lierself up, sh# gazed 
again. Now Deborah would utter her thoughts 
.aloud ; it was a way she had. Regarding herself, 
she said : ‘ Nay; j'ou are not fit; you cut a sorry 
figure iu the -world. She says truly. Yet what 
would you have me do ? Beg borrowed plumes ? 
Use ill-gotten gains ? AVould Deborah Fleming 
be the fairer for that ? The fairer, jierchance, but 
not the nobler. Oh, you are a sorry bird, Deb! 
The old bam-hen has a richer dress than fou.’ 
Then again, jerking her head upward once, twice^ 
thrice: ‘ No wonder Kingston Memiu" does not 
love you. “ Master Kingston Fleming ! ’’ she added 
—and her lip curled with superb scorn—loves 
fine dresses and silk shoes. Ho loves to sec 
“beauty go beautifully.” 1 am not a “Mistress 
May” or “Mistress Blancheflower.”’ With that, 
Deborah shot off all her satire; and laughing, 
tripped from the room. * 

In a few moments more she was running with 
the fleet foot of her childhood across meadow and 
Ixolt, gay as a skylark. Presently she stopped, for 
in her course, with her back to a tree, stood a tall 
gipsy woman, with a red and yellow scarf upon 
her head. ‘What do 5 'ou here?’ asked Deborah 
haughtily. The' old scene in the camp came back; 
the furitivc retreat at night; she and Charlie and 
the old beldam huddled in a covered cart together; 
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and outside, the tramp, tramp of horses and of 
men, and the mysterious jingle of pots and kettles, 
and the angrj blows received from the old beldam 
for the noise she and Charlie made. The mpsy 
too recognised Deborah: this was not the child, 
though, who eyed her through the gate, but a 
proud imperious lady. In spite of the plmn rough 
areas, the woman, with the nice discernment of a 
peasant and a gipsy, knew the lady, and the Lady 
of Enderby to boot. With unabashed impudence 
the gipsy stepped forward: ‘ I was waitin’ to see 
ye, pretty lady.’ 

‘And what do you want with me?’ asked 
Deborah. ‘This place is not for such as you. 
Honest poor folk may seek me here, and welcome; 
not gipsy vagabonds and thieves. If you have a 
petition, refer it to the back door and the cook, 
not to Mistress Fleming.’ 

The woman turned aside her head; for the 
moment her dark &ce was distorted by impotent 
rage and passion; but when again turned on 
Deborah, it was calm. She darted forward and 
clasped her hands, for Deborah was passing on. 

‘ I am no thief,’ said the woman, with shortened 
breath. ‘ I am an honest woman, lady, an’ bonester 
than mai^ folk that live in great houscn, like 
yonder. Pretty lady, don’t be so hard on the poor 
gipsy. I’ve had troubles I tell ye, to which 
yours are nought—an’ I don’t ask ycr pity.’ 

‘ Then what do you ask V asked Deborah, turning 
full upou her. 

‘Yer hand—to let me see yer hand.’ 

‘For the sake of gold! 1 have no gold to give 
you.’ 

‘Nay, for no gold,’ said the woman eagerly: 
‘but to read yer fate. A silver piece will do 
it There ! I will tell ye yer fortune for that’ 

‘And to what end? Have you an interest in 
me? in one whom you would have gladly lured 
away* to a life of sin and misery ? or as a hostage 
for my father’s gold ? You have done me grievous 
wrong. You take too much heed by halt to the 
interests of the Flemings, woman; it is for no good.’ 

‘ YeV said the gipsy, in a strange low tone, ‘ I 
■ take interest in ye, but more in yours. Lady, let 
me see yer hand. I tell ye I have interest in 
yer fate, and in the fate o’ one yer soul loves. 
Gome! ’ 

‘ You shall not wheedle me into it,’ said Deborah. 

‘ If I consent to let you, it will be of mine own 
free-will and after thought, not from words of 
yours. Some tell me it is vain ; some say that 
forthne-telling sella you to the evil one—that it is 
grievous sin to seek your fate by signs and stars. 
I am not of these ojunions.’ The girl seemed 
talking to herself; the gipsy watched her keenly. 

‘ Yes,’ said Deborah, looking up and full at her, 
‘you shall tell my fortune. But can you trust me 
for the money ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘ Because ye &n’t tell a lie.’ 

‘ That is welL I beUevc in witchcraft; this is 
why I hear yon. Had you not come here, I would 
sooner or later have sought you, because time is 
slow, is slow, woman, and I want to know my 
fate'. I will not say God forgive me: it seems 
almost mockery to ask forgiveness on what my 
heart knows to be wrong.’ 

■ ‘ Wrong, lady ?’ 

‘Yes, wrong!’ cried the maid, striking her foot 


on the ground. With that she held out her hand, 
a pink palm and tender lines, for the witch- 
woman’s mystic reading. They both stood silent 
—the gipsy gazing downwards; Deborah gazing 
on the weird countenance before her, while the 
rich blood spread and deepened on her own with 
timidity and with shame. ‘What’do you see?’ 
asked Deborah at length, with curling lip. ‘I 
scarce believe you; it seems too vain! ’ 

Then answered the gipsy woman, in low strange 
tones: ‘ You will be a great lady yet—ay, greater 
than Mistress Fleming. Ye will not go far to find 
yer greatness, either—it will meet ye at yer own 
gates ; love and greatness will come band in hand.’ 

Deborah’s eyes sparkled. Then she said: 
‘Woman, that cannot be!’ Then with the blood 
mounting to her brow like flame: * What did you 
say—of one whom my soul loves ? Who is he ? ’ 

‘ A fair tall youth. I know his title; hut the 
title, look ye, will never be yours.’ 

‘ Then I care for nought! ’ said Deborah Fleming, 
and she flung away the gipsy’s hand. ‘ Your craft 
is wanting. It is a vain, lying, deceitful craft! 
Look ye, Deborah Fleming will never be your 
great man’s wife! You lie! I love power and 
riches; hut I scorn them as you would foretell 
them to me. Gipsy, I have had enough of your 
fortunes and of you ! ’ 

She was gone—that proud young Mistress 
Fleming, whose will had never been crossed or 
curbed; tall beautiful young ash, that would yield 
neither to breeze nor tempest, hut held its head so 
high. 

The gipsy gazed after her; fierce passions made 
the woman’s brea-st pant. ‘ 1 hate her! ’ she 
gasped between her clenched teeth—‘ I hate her! 
I liate all thy black race, my lass. But ye shall 
lick the dust, proud Mistress—I see it on yer 
palm. Ye shall have the pale-faced sweetheart, 
but it shall he across ruin and disgrace; an’ by 
settin’ yer foot on the two dead bodies o’ them ye 
love like yer own soul, ye shall climb to yer 
lad, ’lake him! I wish ye joy o’ him then! I 
care not, so long as I ha’ vengeance, vengeance, 
vengeance ! ’ and the wild woman’s eyes glared 
with a fire like madness. She turned towards 
Enderby, and shook her clenched fist that way. ‘I 
will have vengeance then, for all the dark hours 
thou hast caused me, pretty daughter o’ mine! 
I will see thy hoy dabbled in his blood; an’ may 
thy dead eyes he opened to see it tpo. Heaven's 
mmison light on thee ! ’ 

THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE AND 
ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS, 

WiiENKVKn England is engaged in a naval war or 
any war including maritime operations on an 
extensive scale, a difficult problem has to he solved 
—how to man the ships? In the army, every 
regiment has a sort of corporate existence; it never 
(lies—the exceptions, the actual disbandment of a 
regiment, being very rare indeed. The number 
of men varies according to the peace-footing or 
the war-footing at which the regiment may stand 
at any particular date ; but at all times many 
hundreds of trained men belong to it. Not so 
in regard to a ship of war. When not wanted 
for warlike, cruising, or other service, it is ‘ out 
of commission; ’ all the ofiScers and men ore 
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paid off; and the ship, moored at Portsmouth 
or some other naval station, is stripped of most 
of its paraphernalia, ammunition, ana stores, and 
‘laid up m ordinary,’ with a few dockyard 
or harbour men to take care of it When 
wanted again for active serv'ice, it has to be ‘ put 
in commission’ again ; commissioned officers and 
crew have alike to bo engaged anew, just os 
though the ship were fresh from the builder’s 
hands. Officers are always plentiful enough, the 
number on half-pay in peace-time being very large 
—nearly the whole of them desiroxis of en^ging 
in active service on full pay. With the sailors, 
the A.B. (able-bodied) and common seamen, the 
case is different; competition for their services 
being kept up by the owners of large commercial 
vessels. 

The difficulty of suddenly obtaining a large 
additional number of seamen was seriously felt 
at the commencement of the Crimean war; but 
the Admiralty solved the perplexity by orga¬ 
nising a Royal Naval R&iSrve, and obtained the 
sanction of parliament for the necessary outlay. 
The Reserve was to comprise men who, provided 
they attend drill a certain number of days in each 
year, may follow any avocation they please at 
other times ; it being a well-understood matter of 
agreement that they shall be ready for active ser¬ 
vice on the breaking out of war. Of course ship¬ 
owners did not at first relish this scheme, seeing 
tliat it established a new kind of competition 
against them for hands; but in practice no par¬ 
ticular inconvenience has resulted. The men are 
permitted to take their drill whenever it best suits 
them ; twenty-eight days per year all at one time, | 
or in periods of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one ‘ 
days. Certain tpialificatious arc insisted on before 
enrolment, including a medical examination in 
regard to health. The ‘retainer’ which the seaman 
receives, and the prospect of pension, operate as in¬ 
ducements to steadiness and against desertion ; and 
it is known that this is exercising a beneficial effect 
on the mercantile marine, seeing th.at ship-ownens 
now give a preference to Royal Naval Reserve men 
whenever they can get them. Mixing with the 
regular mcn-of-war’a men daring the one month’s 
drill is also found to he beneficial; and some of 
the Reserve go through all their exercises with as 
much steadiness as a regular e.rew. The Admiralty 
are empowered by parliament to engage thirty 
tliousand men in this way; the Reserve now com- 
] irises twenty thousand; and it is believed that 
there would be no great difficulty in making up 
the full complement. 

In a recently published Report by the Admiral 
Superintendent of the body, the following remarks 
occur: ‘After all the expense the country has 
been put to, and will have to bear prospectively, 
for tbe organisation and maintenance of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, will the men be forthcoming when 
wanted ? This can only be tested in the day of 
trial, when the Queen’s Proclamation will call the 
lleserve out for active service ; but I hold that we 
have as reliable guarantees that tbe men will 
resent themselves, as under any system that could 
e devised on the basis of voluntary service. The 
men have entered on an engagement to serve, thcry 
have received drill-pay and retainers under this 
engagement, and without being branded by public 
opinion, could not shrink from the fulfilment of 
j.hftir duty. It would be doing an injustice to 


the elite of the merchant service to suppose that 
they are entirely devoid of patriotism, and would 
not desire to serve in defence of their country. 
Their prejudices against service in the royal navy 
have been in a great measure removed; and they 
would feel themselves competent from previous 
training to work the guns and handle a rifle and 
cutlass.’ 

Very little has yet been done to take the Reserve 
on a cruise for Mhearaal or practice. A merchant 
seaman, to fit him for the Reserve, requires chiefly 
to be made familiar with the great-gun exercise, to 
handle the sword and rifle, to be steady and silent 
under instruction, and to obey implicitly the orders 
he receives. Tliis training he will receive on board 
the drill-ships especially sot apart for the purpose, 
or at batteries representing the section of a ship, 
quite as well as in a man-of-war. The Reserve of 
the first class (for the force is divided into classes) 
have already been seamen in the merchant service^ 
and do not require instruction in seamanship. 

The drilKships and the practice-batteries are 
distributed pretty well around the coasts of the 
United Kingdom at about forty different stations— 
eight in Scotland, seven in Ireland, and the teat in 
England and Wales. There are nearly always 
some men on drill at every ship and battery; but 
it is noteworthy that in the fishing season in 
certain parts of Scotland and in the Isles the drill 
is pretty nearly in abeyance—herrings being more 
important just then than big gnus and cutlasses. 
The first-class men are far more numerous than 
the second, shewing that the main body are 
already fairly good seamen before they enter the 
Reserve. As to numbers in difl'erent places, the 
drill-sliips near busy ports arc naturally more fm- 
quented than those off a thinly ])opulatod coast 
’The Preddent in the Thames, the Eaijle at Liver¬ 
pool, the TJn’ieom at Dundee, the Netley at Inver¬ 
ness, the Castor at North Shields, the fia-dalwi at 
Bristol, are among the drill-ships which receive the 
greatest number of enrolled men for drill daring 
the year. Liveipool tikes the lead in the number 
of outsiders (seven-eighths of whom, however, are 
already merchant seamen) who apply for enrol¬ 
ment Half the whole number in the force are 
under thirty years of ago, young men with plenty 
of health and strength in them. Rather less than 
half are at home or in the coasting-trade ; rather 
more than half voyaging in foreijm seas, mostly, 
however, on short voyages that will end within a 
month. More of these voyages are to the Baltic 
and the North Sea than to any other waters; the 
next in numbers are those to the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. 

The officers ■who command or control the body 
comprise lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, engineers, 
assistant-engineers, and midshipmen. The lieu¬ 
tenants must have served as sub-lieutenants one 
year or upwards; moat of them have been duly 
qualified masters of merebant-sbipa. Midshipmen 
are promoted to the rank of aiib-lientenant on 
the I'nlfilment of prescribed conmtions as to effi¬ 
ciency, &c. 

The men of the first-class now receive a want of 
a suit of clothing on enrolment and re-enrolment— 
an arrangement which they much relish, as an 
improvement on the plan at first adopted, when 
each man was left to dress pretty mneh at random, 
provided he looked something like a sailor. Nearly 
all the AB.a in the mercantile marine'have joined 
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or offered to join the body; thus affording proof, 
that it is popular. The second-class Reserve are 
mostly lishermen, who are unacquainted with 
square-rigged vessels, and arc unaccustomed to 
long absence from their homes; but they are fitted 
for coast-defence service. In Scotland and espe¬ 
cially in the Shetknds, the second-class serves ns 
a stepping-stone to the first Their pay is less 
than that of the first-class, and they have no claim 
for pension ; therefore they have an inducement to 
try for promotion. The authorities have had under 
consideration the question whether to establish a 
third-class, to consist of boys belonging to the 
mercantile training-ships; but no decision appears 
at present to have been arrived at. 

In a discussion which took place at the Royal 
United Service Institution some time back, it was 
generally admitted that our band of hardy fisher¬ 
men might be made to form an excellent Naval 
Reserve irrespective of regular seamen of the mer¬ 
cantile marine. ‘There are,’ it was urged, ‘one 
hundred and fifty thousand men and fifteen thou¬ 
sand boys employed in the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom ; besides' the large number in the Cana¬ 
dian Dominion and Newfoundland. It would not 
be difficult to raise from among our large popula¬ 
tion of hand fide fishermen a Reserve eiinal to the 
full standard originally recommended. The drill 
could be taught in the most efficient manner and 
with the least expense to the government by 
sending a gunboat to visit the fishing-boats at the 
slack Rc.'ison. The local knowledge possessed by 
the fishermen would be of immense value in coast- 
defence ; and tliero is an advantage in their having 
fixed places of residence and never s.'tiliug under 
a foreign flag; added to which is the value of their 
phyfsical strength, .hardy and domesticated habits, 
and good character.’ 

And now a few words for the Naval Artil¬ 
lery Volunteers, another body intended for defen¬ 
sive purposes in the event of war. There is a 
corps known as the Coast Guard, to fulfil service 
on the coast in case of invasion; and under the 
same kiffd of control are the Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteers. Those two bodies together comprise 
nearly twenty thousand men, all good seamen, and 
receiving liberal pay. But there is sometliing 
more peculiar about the Royal Naval Artillery Vol¬ 
unteers likely to interest general readers. They arc 
virtually an offshoot or supplement of the 'Volun¬ 
teer Rifles, intended solely for defence against 
invaders. Wlio the invader is to be we do not 
knou;; haply and happily we niiiy never know; 
but a thought on tlic subject now and then is 
reasonable enough. Our coast-line is very exten¬ 
sive, and needs watching at a considerable number 
of unprotected spota Besides regular troops, 
■Volunteer infantry, and cruising war-ships, it has 
long been felt that a naval artillery corps would be 
a useful addition for serving in gunboats and mortar 
rafts, and operating in the new art of torpedo- 
defensive warfarp. A small Marine Volunteer 
Corps was raised at Hastings about 1863 ; others 
were afterwards raised in London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol; and at length, in 1873, parliament passed 
an Act sanctioning the formation of a body to be 
known as the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. So 
far from being men who are paid for their services, 
these Volunteers have to provide their ovm uni¬ 
form and to pay a small subscription to a corps 
fund; they really eater into the matter con amore, 


giving time, exertion, and some money for a pur¬ 
pose which may eventuaRy be valuable to our 
common country. The government provide ships^ 
great guns, rifles, pistols, cutlasses, and other gear 
for practice. Wncthei artisans, yachtsmen, or 
rowing-men would join the corps in any consider¬ 
able number, could only be known, by awaiting 
the result; but it turns out that clerks—^mostly in 
commercial firms—come forward more readily than 
any other class. They like the bodily exercise and 
tlie open air after many hours of desk-plodding. 

The idea is to render these Volunteers handy in 
the defence of rivers and estuaries, by the manage¬ 
ment of floating-batteries, armed rafts, and tor¬ 
pedoes. In practising with big guns at such 
places as London, Liverpool, and Bristol, there, are 
of course neither real shot nor blank cartridges 
actually propelled from the weapon; a flash and a 
slight report are all; to run out, point, fire, and 
ru-adjust arc the exercises practised; and this is no 
small work witli a sixty-pounder gun. After this 
hig-gun drill, the Voluikeers go through their rifle, 
cutlass, and pistol drill; and the young men are 
all the better for two or three hours of muscular 
exercise and ocular training. They wear a useful 
blue-and-whitc uuil'oriu while thus engaged. The 
Rainbow gunboat in the Thames off Somerset 
House, the President in the 'V\''est India Docks, and 
two similar vessels .at Liverpool and Bristol, are 
set apart by the Admiralty a.s drill-ships for the 
purpose. The total strength is somewhat under 
seven hundred men, with a naval instructor, petty- 
oflicer instructors, lieutenants, sub-lieuteuauts, 
Rhi[ikeepers, armourers, &c. 

Even if never really wanted for river and estuary 
defence, these energetic young men will have no 
reason, bodily or uicntiil, to regret the step they 
have taken—the devotion of a couple of hours 
occasiotially after office or warehouse time to a 
rigiit good exercise of muscle, nerve, brain, eye¬ 
sight, attention, and intelligence. It is a national 
comfort to know that rifle and artillery volunteer¬ 
ing are alike free from many of the evils of young 
men’s recreations; they do not tempt to drinking, 
to betting, nor to dissolute companionship. All 
honour to those w’ho promoted, and to those who 
carry out the movement. 


TIM HARGATON’S COURTS.HIP. 

He was mother’s factotun), big Tim Hargaton. I 
do not know how she could have managed the 
farm without his clear head and aouud judgment 
to guide her. He had the name of being the 
closest hand at a bargain and the best judge of a 
‘ ba.ste ’ in Innisliowen ; and I think he deserved 
it; for mother very rarely lost upon her specula¬ 
tions in cattle, and our animals were famed for 
their beauty. Tim was not wholly an Innishowen 
man. By his mother’s side he claimed descent 
from the Scottish settlers of the opposite coast, 
and much of his cautiousness and shrewdness could 
be traced to this infusion of kindly Scottish 
blood. We children had rather an awe of Tim. 
He ruled the outer world of our homestead with 
a rod of iron. Woe betide the delinquent who 
ventured into the garden before the ‘house’ had 
been supplied with fruit for preserving! Woe be 
to us if with profane hands we assaulted lus 
beloved grapes or ravaged his trim flower-beds I 
1 daresay it was very good for us that some one 
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was set ia authority over the garden and farm¬ 
yard, for we were allowed quite enough freedom 
indooTB, fatherless tomboys that we were. But 
years passed by; one by one we grew to woman¬ 
hood. I, the eldest, left home first—to return first; 
more alone for having teen so happy, too happy 
for a little while. When I returned, a widow, the 
younger birds had flown from the nest Mother 
had no one left but me, and she was growing old ; 
BO I cast in my own and my boy’s lot with her, 
and soon became thoroughly acquainted with Tim 
Hargaton. To him I was ‘ the young mistress ’ or 
‘ Miss Ellen and I own I felt often at a disailvan- 
tage with him. His quiet knowledge of subjects 
I was utterly ignorant of, his cool rejection of 
my farming theories, his almost certain success 
iix aU his ventures’, overawed me; and after a 
straggle or two I gave in. 

I think Tim must have been about forty at this 
time; but he looked many years younger, being 
fair and tall and well made, and—a bachelor. 
Ue had a merry twinkle in his gray e 3 ’es which 
almost contradicted the firm-set mouth with its 
long upper lip and square massive chin ; from his 
half-Scotch mother he derived a close calculating 
disposition, liard to convince, slow to receive new 
impressions, strong to retain them when once 
received. From his father roving Pat Hargaton 
from Donegal, he drew an Irishman’s ready wit 
and nimble tongue, and under all an Irish¬ 
man’s fickle heart, but not his warm aifections, 
which go so far towards amending the latter fault. 

Another unusual thing amongst men of his class, 
he was well to do, and having successfully specu¬ 
lated in cattle on his own account, he hod money 
in the bank and a snug cottage. Yet year after 
year, Shrove-tide after Shrove-tide—the marrying 
season all over Koman Catholic Ireland—^found 
Tim rejoicing in single-blessedness ; nor could 
he have had a comfortable home, for his old 
mother was a confuraed invalid; and as Tim 
was repotted to be ‘a trifle near,’ he only 
aiforded her the services of a little girl scarcely 
in her teens. More tliau once motlier spoke 
to him .about matiuuony, and as often Tim met 
her with the unanswerable argument: ‘ Is it as 
easy to peck for two ns for one, ma'am?’ So she 
ceased bothering him about it. 

Now it befell that one bright frosty November 
day I had despatched Tim to the county town on 
very important business; and the better to assure 
myself of the favourable issue of it, I walked to 
meet him on his return. As the time of his 
return was overdue, I began to feel rather uneasy, 
and quickened my steps along the winding sea¬ 
side road ; but a turn in it soon revealed the 
reason of Tim’s delay. He was walking beside 
a very pretty country lass; and another, not so 
young or nearly so pretty, lagged a little behind.’ 

‘ 0 ho. Master Tim I ’ I thought; ‘ are we to hear 
news of you this Shrove-tide ?’ 

As I came forward, the girls fell back, Tfm 
hastening on to meet me. He looked shy and 
sheepish enough os he advanced; and the pretty 
lass, whom I at once recognised as Mary Dogherty, 
the acknowledged belle of the barony, hung her 
shapely head in blushing confusion as she passed 
me oy. 

Tim was all business and stolidity once the girls 
were out of sight. He had lodged money for me 
in the county bank; settled my own and mother’s 


accounts with butcher, baker, and grocer; trans¬ 
acted all oar various businesses with care and cor¬ 
rectness ; and having given up his accounts into my 
hands, he hurried on, whilst I continued my walk. 
Twilight was falling when I returned home ; but 
although more than an hour had elapsed since 
Tim had pmeeded me on the road, he was just 
entering the gate as I turned from the sea-road 
for the same purpose. I made mother smile that 
evening when I told her of my encounter. 

‘Bu^ she said, ‘poor little Mary has no fortune. 
Tim will look for one with any girl /te marries.' 

A few days afterwards Tim took mo into his 
confidence. We were making onr winter arrange¬ 
ments in the green-house, putting away summer 
plants whose flowering days were done, and tilling 
up gaps in our shelves with bright chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other winter-blooming plants. An 
hour sulliccd to weary motlier at this work, so 
Tim and I were left alone amongst the flowers. 
For some time he worked away in silence, but I 
could easily sec he was longing to speak, and so I 
determined to give him an opportunity; hut he 
forestalled me. 


‘ It was indeed, Tim. Had yon many people on 
hoard the steamer ? ’ 1 replied. 

‘No, ma’am; not to say very many. Them 
officer-gentlemen from the Fort’ 

‘ Had you any of the people from about here ?’ 
I asked. 

‘Hugh Dogherty and his sister, and Susie 
Connor, ma’am.’ 

‘Ah, you walked home with the girls. What 
became of Hugh ? ’ 

‘Troth, ma’am, he just got overtakeu with a 
droj) of drmk, aud I thought ’twas but friendly to 
see the girls home.’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear Hugh was so bad as that, 
Tim.’ 

‘ Well, sorra much was on him. Miss Ellen, but 
be was loath to quit Mrs Galagher's whdh we got 
off the boat, so we just left him there.—Hem I 
Miss Ellen, I ’v a thought to change my life.’ 

‘ I am very glad to hear it, Tim.’ 

‘¥■ 08 , miss’ (Tim always forgot my matronly 
title in confidential talk)—‘yes, miss. 'Tis lonely 
work growing old with nobody to take care of 
you.’ 

‘ That is a selfish way of looking at things, Tim,' 
I replied. * 

‘ Begorra, miss, what else would a man marry 
for but to have himself took care of ? ’ 

‘ I suppose liking the girl he married would be 
a kind of reason too,’ I responded. 

‘O a}^ I’d still like to have the one I'd 
fancy, if she was handy.’ 

‘ And who are you thinking of ?’ I asked, as Tim 
bent over a box of gorauinm cuttings. ‘ I hope 
she is nice and good, and wilFbe kind to your 
poor mother, and a good manager?’ 

‘Faith, I wouldn’t take one that wasn’t tihat. 
Miss Ellen,’ he replied, without raising his he^. 
‘ But it ’a hard to tell how these young ones '11 turn 
out.’ 

‘ She is young then ? ’ 

‘Young enough, and settfed enough,’ he re¬ 
sponded, ‘ 'Ihere’s two I’m thinkin’ of.’ 
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' Two!’ I excIaimcA ‘Why, that is not right of 
you, Tim. You are surely old enough to know the 
kind of wife would suit you beat; and it is unfair 
to the girls. They are relatives, if I guess right. 
Those two young women you were walking with 
on Saturday 1 ’ 

‘Just 80 ,’replied Tim, utterly unabashed: ‘Mary 
Dogberty an'Susie Connor. Mary’s the jmriiest,’ 
he added in a half soliloquy. 

‘I have always heard she was as good as she 
looked,’ I said. ‘She has been such a dutiful 
daughter and good sister to those wild boys, she 
cannot fail to make a good wife.’ 

‘Maybe,’ quoth Tim. ‘But the Dogherties is 
down in the world these times.’ 

‘ I know they are not very rich ; but they are 
comfortable.’ ' 

‘ They aren’t begging, miss, axing your pardon; 
but musha! it’s little softness there’s about the 
house.’ 

‘Well, suppose she has known what it is to 
want, she wul know better how to take care of 
plenty, when she gets it’ 

‘ Troth, I don’t know. Maybe when she’d get 
her two hands full she’d be throwin’ away, for 
them that’s reared in poverty seldom knows how 
to guide plenty when it comes.’ 

‘ Well, I have always heard Mary extolled for 
being the prettiest and the best girl in Innishowcn; 
and I am sure you may think yourself a happy 
man if you can get her for your wife,’ I said rather 
sharply. 

‘Sorra word a lie in that. Miss Ellen,’ replied 
Tim, as he placed tlie last young geranium in its 
pot ‘She’s a good girl, and as purty a one as 
you’d see in a summer’s day; but I’m thinkin’ 
I ’ll step up an’ see them all before I spake to her.’ 

‘ Why, Tim, have things gone so far as'that 1 ’ 

‘ Well, I may say I have her courted up to the 
axin, miss.’ 

‘And the other, Tim?’ I asked, intensely 
amused. 

‘ Troth, I don’t know, but I have her on hands 
too.’ 

‘Now, is that fair to cither?’ I asked rather 
indignantly. 

‘Begorra, T don’t know. A man has to look 
before him sharp.’ 

‘ And who is the other ? Mary’s cousin ? ’ 

‘Yes, miss—^long Tom Connoris daughter, from 
Shruve. She’s up with Mary since Holly-eve. 
Hudie’s lookin’ after her.’ 

‘She’s no beauty, Tim.’ 

‘No* miss; but she’s settled. They do say she’s 
a trifle coarse in the temper; bnt she has the finest 
two-year-old heifer ever I set my eyes on. A pure 
beauty, Miss Ellen.’ 

‘ And what good would the cow be to you, Tim, 
if you had a sour cross-grained wife at home ?’ 

‘Maybe she wouldn’t be sour or cross when 
she’d have a good house over her head an’ plenty. 
She’s gettin old, kliss Ellen, and she sees the 
young ones cornin’ on, an’ her left. There’d be a 
quare change in her if she ha^ her own way.’ 

‘You seem to think njejg>of the cow than the 
girl, Tim! * I retorted.^ 

‘Troth, it’s the ^^aval miss, 

I’m Bayin’, what ^ho ai‘ me?’ 

‘Marry the gife^avc to Timj never mind 
the cow. A youLj,„ ^ -/ke apered girl like Mary, 
who' has been so g8,’'’eet.f,her sickly father and 


mother, so gentle and loving to those wild brothers, 
Cannot fail to make a good wife. You will never 
be sorry, if you marry the girl you like best’ 

‘True for you, ma’am—true for you. She is a 
good girl, an’ I’m nigh-hond sure I like her beyant 
any woman in the world; but Miss Ellen, I’d 
wish she had the cow!’ 

Next day I left home, nor did I return until the 
daflbdils were glittering in the springing meadows 
around our home, and the rooks cawing over their 
fledglings iu the woods behind our garden. 'Km 
was married. 1 had heard that from mother early 
in the year; but upon which fair maid his choice 
had fallen, I was still uncertain. It was late at 
night when I returned from my travels, and 
mother had far too much to talk of to tell me 
the termination of Tim’s courtship. 

In the moniing, I took my way into the garden, 
the fann-yard, the fields lying close by ; but Tim 
was not to be seen; nor did I encounter him until 
late in the afternoon, when 1 discovered him busily 
trenching up some cafly cabbages in the back- 
garden. He seemed rather shy of me; but I put 
out my hand and greeted him kindly. 

‘You’re welcome home, Mrs Grace, ma’am,’ he 
said, striking his spade into the fresh-turned earth, 
and shaking the hand I gave him with more than 
ordinary warmth. ‘We were tliinking very long 
to have got you back.’ 

‘ Thank you, Tim. So I have to wish you joy.’ 

Tim looked sheepish, but speedily recovered 
himself. ‘Yes, ma’am, if joy it be.’ 

‘ Oh, there can be no doubt on that score, Tim. 
I hope Mary is well ? ’ 

‘ Mary ? Is it Mary Dogberty ? Why, she’s 
spoke of with I^anty Maguire that owns the ferry.’ 

‘Why, I thought you were going to marry 
Mary, Tim?’ 

‘ Well, no. Miss Ellen, I did not. I b’lieve her 
an’ Lanty was cried Sunday was eight days.’ 

‘ And what made you change your mind, Tim ?’ 

‘ Well, I just took Susie; for jmu see, Miss Ellen, 
T judged a cow would make the differ betwixt 
any two women in the world.’ 

So after all, the cow carried the day! 

GLEBES. 

BT ONE OF THEM. 

Anybody who can write may be a clerk: that is 
the general notion, which is far from correct. 
Among other accompUshmentB, an accurate and 
thorough knowledge of book-keeping is required, 
and so is a knowledge of the style employed in 
official and business letters. In numerous cases, 
parents in selecting avocations for their sons are 
induced, from x>erhaps laudable, but somewhat 
false notions of ‘ gentility,’ to make them clerks, 
frequently with little regard to their aptitude 
for such an occupation. They seem to forget 
or to ignore the fact that there ate other de¬ 
partments of the commercial world where there 
is room enough and to spare for more candidates, 
and many branches of skilled labour where ready 
and well remunerated occupation could be found. 
The consequence is that among those now in the 
service there are many who have mistaken their 
avocationB, numben who‘would probably have 
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SQCceeded well ia some other sphere, not a few 
others more fit to wield a sledge-hammer or 
handle a wheel-barrow, than to write a letter, 
keep a ledger, or prepare a balance-sheet. 

Of course, as is generally known, there are 
grades in this os in other professions. As miglit 
be expected, th^ are not only skilled and half- 
skilled labourers, but an admixture of drones. 
The variety of employment and responsibility 
of clerks is almost endless; there is no common 
level to which they are subject Their position 
is peculiarly one of trust In many cases the 
clerk has to control the expenditure of his em¬ 
ployer’s money, which necessitates the posMssion 
of certain habits and characteristics. It is _ not 
only important that he should po.sses3 the reqiiisitc 
competency for the performance of the duties 
intrusted to him, but his employers should know 
of what his peculiar individuality consists ; for 
clerks arc to a large extent intrusted with the 
important task of working out the general prin- 
cipW on which the business of their employers 
is transacted. The man who is naturally unsyste¬ 
matic can hardly be expected to work by system 
in his business ; he who in personal and domestic 
matters is extravagant, will not be very likely 
to introduce habits of economy into his business 
transactions. Genteel appearance, good hand¬ 
writing, the ability to add up dexterou.sly the 
columns of a ledger, are not the only qualifica¬ 
tions needful in a really efficient clerk. 

The object of account-keeping should be the 
production of a picture which in every detail, 
as well as in one general view, should at all 
times shew what and how work has been done, 
and with what result it has been perlbnned. 
Unfortunately it is sornctiines the case that 
clerks, especially youthful ones, do not seem to 
possess an adequate idea of the groat object in 
view, and which they arc intcndetl to assist in 
carrying out. In the matter of correspondence too 
the ability of clerks is put to the te.st, and their 
natural temperament often exhibited. The art of 
correct letter-writing is not to be gained by the 
perusal of ‘a Complete Letter-writer’ however 
complete, but can only be acquired by study and 
practice, combined with some natural aptitude. 
Business-like and civilly worded letters are an 
earnest of business-like transactions, and may be 
taken as an index to the ruling principles which 
guide the actions of the principals. In this way, 
clerks are intrusted by their employers with an 
important responsibility, in which there is need 
of the exercise of tact, judgment, and sound 
principles. 

In no small measure docs the treatment of em¬ 
ployers mould the general disposition of clerks; 
and no more powerful incentive can be given to 
the latter than that of knowing that they are in 
full possession of their employer’s confidence. But 
before extending this confidence, and appealing to 
the higher motives of his clerks, it is all-important 
tliat the employer shall have selected men fitted 
for the places they are to occupy. If an air of 
suspicion prevails, occasional deceit on the part of 
the suspected can scarcely be wondered at. It 
is no less requisite that clerks should put con¬ 
fidence in each other, but unfortunately the 
existence of petty jealousies often stands in the 
way. And thu is one of the peculiar character¬ 


istics of clerks. There often exists a feeling that 
one encroaches on the domains of another, and 
not without cause ; for there are those who ' ran 
cunning,’ if such an expression is admissible, 
and those who obtain favour and promotion 
by mere, arrogance and effrontery. Then there 
are the excessively plausible men, whose working 
capital is well nigh restricted to the glibness 
of their tongue. Moral and mental exceQence 
are as a consequence sometimes overridden, 
though as a rule but temporarily, for sooner or 
later the higher and more stalwart qualities 
of the quiet-spoken but thorough-going man. 
must prevail. It must not be forgotten that 
employers need to have a good knowledge of 
human nature, to be proficient in the art of judg¬ 
ing character, and to possess considerable tact; for 
unfortunately it sometimes happens that the more 
confidence placed in a man the less is he worthy 
of it 

There have been discussions innumerable as 
to the hours of manual labour; and important 
changes, some the result of legislation, have taken 
place. The overtaxing of mental power is, how¬ 
ever, of graver import than the overtaxing of 
physical strength. In a large number of instances, 
clerks are in an easy position in this respect, 
those especially in certain government depart¬ 
ments, banka, and some commercial houses. There 
are too many cases, however, in which clerks are 
grievously overworked. The case of many branches 
of the railway service may be cited where clerks 
are almost incessantly employed twelve or four¬ 
teen hours a day. Long hours are prevalent too 
in connection with many commercial bon8e.s, in 
which monotonous and unceasing labour daring 
iinrca-sonable hours, ia a great tax on the nervous 
energies, and can only result in permanently weak¬ 
ening the system of those engaged in it. 

The number of hours occupied is not, however, 
always a criterion to the amoniit of work per¬ 
formed. Could such a standard have been taken 
as a measure of ta-sks accomplished, the labour 
uestion would not liave been one so difficult to 
eal with as it has come to be., It is flometimes 
the case that long hours are associated with com¬ 
paratively little work. When time is not fully 
occupied, there is a tendency to procrastination— 
work ia put off and put off, and then comes a 
final scramble to get it done by the specified 
time. In many instances, were shorter hours 
adopted and the time fully occupied, the same 
amount of work might be done, and done better; 
it would not appear so irksome, punctuality and 
method would be more easy of acquisition, and 
thus employers and employed would he alike 
benefited. 

In point of salaries, the railway companies, and 
some other large companies, adopt a umform scale 
applicable to junior clerks; but beyond this rule, 
each individual case is dealt with according to its 
merits, the rate of remuneration varying in pro¬ 
portion to length of service, ilhture of work pet- 
forine(h and mnsibility entailed. Newspaper 
advertisements occasionally convey an idea as to 
the rate of remuneration in some instances. An 
advertiser in Tlie Times recentljr reqnirpd the ser¬ 
vices of a clerk in v<ondon, age nineteen to twenty- 
three, salary commencing forty pounds. Another, 
‘ Wanted a man as clerk ; salary twenty shillings 
weekly; must write a good hand, and h« well up in 
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arithmetic.’ It would be interesting to know what 
is here meant by a man? Three-and-fourpence a 
day for a man as clerk in London, who possibly 
might have a wife and what some call ‘ encum¬ 
brances !’ One would indeed be soriy to quote 
this as a representative cose; but it gives some 
weight to the assertion that tlierc are instances 
too numerous of hard-workin", underpaid clerks. 
No wonder that there should oe among this class 
of men, so many pale and careworn faces, and coats 
threadbare at the elbows with long service. 

Since Dickens in his inimitable style first pub¬ 
lished his tale of Scrooge and his unfortunate 
clerk, many changes have taken place; but it is 
to be feared that this character created in fiction 
is Btill reflected in some realities. It is a law 
of nature that everything flourishes in proportion 
to the encouragement it receives ; and in the same 
way the actions and motives of servants are in a 
considerable measure ruled by the disposition of 
employers. Isolated cases there always will be 
in w’hich good treatment will be abused ; and the 
result of such circumstances naturally induces 
some hesitancy to repose confidence in any; but as 
a principle of general application, results must 
depend upon the nature of the treatment adojited. 

Clerk-labour would seem to be frequently 
employed at the lowest possible price for which 
it can be procured. But the same jirinciple as 
that employed by the manufacturer in paying a 
good price for a machine that shall do its work 
expeditiously and well, is equally applicable to 
the purchasing of clerk-labour, in which much 
disenmiuation and tact are uecessaiy. Some¬ 
times those who are least competent and painstak¬ 
ing are the most dissatisfied ; some there are who 
do not appear to understand degrees of merit, hut 
think that oil should he reduced to something like 
a dead level—that mere length of service, for 
instance, should command the maximum of reward. 
To length of service som'e reward is due, but the 
tools should be put into the hands of those who 
can use them, and who should of course he re¬ 
warded accordingly. Mr T. Brassey, M.P., in a 
speech oif the labour question said: ‘ It is most 
ccononucal to pay labour well. It is better to 
employ fewer men at high wages than more men 
at low wages. Every indiviilual is better off, and 
the total expenditure on labour is reduced. Eor 
the non-einployed, fresh fields must bo found, and 
these will be opened by the ingenuity and enter¬ 
prise of mankind.’ 

The employment of females in certain depart¬ 
ments "of clerk-labour would seem to be a thing 
much to be desired and encouraged; and there is 
ample scope for such employment where the 
duties are light, straightforward, and not too oner¬ 
ous in character. That the candidates are nume¬ 
rous may be judged from the fact that some time 
ago, in response to an advertisement for eleven 
junior connter-woinen at metropolitan post-offices, 
from one thousand to one thousand five hundred 
young ladies prcschted themselves as applicants 
at the offices of the Civil Service Commissioners 
on one day 1 In coses where certain active busi¬ 
ness qualiffcations are essential, it is not to be 
desired, nor is it expected that females will in 
any degree displace the other sex. The opposition 
manifested by certain of the male sex to the open¬ 
ing thus afforded forthe extension of female labour 
may fairly be characterised as somewhat unmanly. 


But as we had occasion to say in an article on 
‘Female Occupations,’ this extension of female 
labour will by natural laws not proceed beyond 
natural limits. The field for female work is cir¬ 
cumscribed, and an extension in such a directiou 
should be hailed with satisfaction. If the intro¬ 
duction of female clerk-labour displaces some of 
the overplus of boy clerks, and induces some to 
adopt avocations more suited to their natural 
fitness, much goml will have been effected; for is 
not the accompli.sliment of account-keeping and a 
training in good business habits calculated to make 
better wives and mothers ? An intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with simple account-keeping would be a valu¬ 
able addition to the educiition of many ladies of 
the present day, and might save many a man’s 
income which, but for his wife’s accomplishment, 
would he unwittingly muddled away. 

As a social animal, clerks possess some peculiar 
characteristics. The banker’s clerk cultivates 
not the acquaintance of the lawyer’s clerk ; the 
(ir.aper’s clerk prefers not to associate with the 
grocer’.s clerk. In the same establisliment even, 
the spirit of caste has often a prondnent place: 
those who by chance sit at a mahogany table 
would seem to say by their demeanour that they 
are fur removed from those who occupy a deal 
desk. ‘At Birmingham,’ says Samuel Smiles in 
his Thrift, ‘there was a club of workmen with 
tails to their coals, and another without tails: 
the one looked down upon the other.’ What 
a great thing it would he if, in society gener¬ 
ally, people would always have the courage to 
appear what they arc, rather than try to seem 
what they are not! Some clerks if iisked to 
describe tlieir avoaition would disavow anything 
so common Jis a clerkship; they would be ‘ an 
accountant’—anything but a clerk. What will 
not some folk do for the sake of keeping up 
appearances ? and amongst clerks this disposition 
prevails to a considerable extent; as if appearance 
to the world, and not the ruling principles of a 
man’s life, constituted the sole test of respectability. 
Douglas Jerrold said: ‘ Respectability is all veiy 
well for folks who can have it for ready-money; but 
to be obliged to mu into debt for it, it’s enough to 
break the heart of an angel.’ Let those who are 
anxious for sound and wholesome advice upon 
this important subject read Mr Smiles’ book above 
quoted. 

The social life of unmarried clerks is capable of 
improvement, especially in large towns, into which 
there is continually iloiving a stream of young 
men, who frequently have to be content wiui the 
first apparently comfortable lodging that presents 
itself, and to which nothing may be so foreign as 
the most ordinary home comforts, in addition to 
the accompanying risk of new associations formed 
of a kind both unexpected and undesirable, often 
likewise accorapaniea by impositions various and 
numerous. It has been suggested that clerks' inns 
or clubs should be established; and the idea is 
well worthy the consideration of all those who 
in any way ore interested in the matter. The 
advantiiges to he derived from undertakings of 
this kind would he incolculahle. Employers 
of clerk-labour would be indirectly benefited, 
and they would do well to assist in the promo¬ 
tion of any movement in the direction indi¬ 
cated. As regards clerks themselves, their com¬ 
forts might be considerably increased and their 
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expenses lessened. Such establishments might 
of course be made something more than mere 
lodging-houses. Under proper management, they 
miMt hecome a general resort both for amusement 
mid intellectual pastime. The constant social 
intercourse of clerks with each other would tend 
to engender good feeling, and by this association 
an entirely new state of things would be brought 
into existence. The exercise of some amount of 
discipline would alone result in untold good, and 
the fact of membership would constitute a perma¬ 
nent recommendation as to respectability. As 
regards expense, economy would be _ created by 
co-operation; the quality of eveiy_ article of food 
might be insured. In fact, by this means might 
be secured a maximum of happiness and comfort 
for a minimum of expense. 

A larger amount of judicious physical exercise 
than is now practised would be of great benefit to 
clerks. In the case of thousands in the large 
towns, this is seldom resorted to beyond the mere 
act of walking to and fsora business. In large 
establishments, organisations for such recreation 
might be more encouraged, and thus conduce to 
the great desideratum, of a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. 

There is some doubt as to the future position 
and prospects of clerks generallj', Imt as we have 
ventured to hint, little improvement can be antici¬ 
pated until supply and demand become more 
equal. In many departments of skilled labour 
there is ample scope for educated men; in fact 
there is great need for them, and in.any a man now 
in clerk-service would have met with far greater 
success Jiad ho become an artisan. Indeed one 
sometime.s lieaw an expression of regret to the 
effect that the task of wielding the pen, tliough it 
be ‘ mightier tlian the sword,’ had not given place 
to the tools of a skilled workman. The fact of 
receiving a salary and working short hours seems 
to possess a considerable attraction to many, but 
it would be well if this unsubstantial state of feel¬ 
ing were removed. In many trades, such as book¬ 
binding, there is often groat difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient number of hands, especially ‘hands 
with heads,’ the services of a tasteful ‘finisher’ 
being highly paid. 

Without in any degree depreciating the import¬ 
ance of and necessity for efficient clerk-labour, it 
would seem, taking a broad view of the question, 
that the chances of success in life of educated and 
persevering mechanics arc fully equal to the pros¬ 
pects of the majority of clerks. In many cases the 
comparison is in favour of the artisan. The man 
with a trade possesses a sort of independence, and 
opportunities are frequent for bis becoming bis 
own master. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has taken an 
important step in the matter of education. It has 
been arranged for examinations to take place, 
particularly for young men ; certificates are to be 
given to those who are successful, and this will 
act as a passport to commercial employment. The 
subjects of examination are as lollows; Arith¬ 
metic, English (composition, correspondency and 
precis writing), book-keeping, commercial history, 
and geograpny, short-haml, political economy, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish. To entitle a 
candidate to this ‘ certificate in commercial know¬ 
ledge,’ he must pass in three subjects, two of 
whSih must be arithmetic and English. Every 


encourt^ment should he given to such a move¬ 
ment, calculated as it is to raise the general 
standard of efficiency of clerks in the future ; and 
to those now in the service such a scheme is 
calculated to convey some henefit. 


A LADY’S JOURNEY IN MOLDAVIA. 
I AM going to describe a journey I made across 
Moldavia in 18G3. Determined to leave the dust 
and malaria behind us for a time, wo set out from 
Galntz one beautiful morning in the summer of the 
year 1863, in search of the cooler air which blows 
on the western side of the Caiqiathians. A village of 
the Sicbenburgen, near the old town of Kronstadt, 
was our destination. Early in the morning we 
prepared to start—two ladies, two nurses, and 
four children ; all resigned to the absolute control 

and guidance of Herr F-, our dragoman and 

courier; a little round bustling man, speaking 
every European language with the ease of a not 
particularly refined native; literally splendid in 
theory and fertility of resource while any plan 
was under discussion, though hardly equal to him¬ 
self in a practical emergency. 

It was already dark when we arrived at the 
town of Tekoutch. After a good deal of waiting 
and difficulty, the Ilorr succeeded in procuring 
for us the shelter of two flca-liauntcd chambers 
at the top of a steep ladder. Whether this place 
was the principal hotel of Tekoutch or only one 
of the licrr’s failures, I cannot say. All four 
children were sleepy, hungry, hot, and unhappy. 
Oh ! for milk to make a refreshing drink for the 
poor sick baby, who was wailing so piteously! Our 
repealed calls brought upon the scene a hag—a 
hag who would have been invaluable in melo¬ 
drama, but whose presence in the actual state of 
affairs superadded active terror to the passive 
discomfort of tlie children. Her upper-country 
Moldavian was hardly intelligible, and who quite 
rcfu.sod to understand our modes of expressing our¬ 
selves. Dut constant reiteration of the substantive 
‘ Milk,’ in every Language and <lialcct known to us, 
was at last so far successful that we procured a 
small quantity of a curious gray fluid mixed with 
fine santl, which the poor little one.s were too sleepy 
to judge critically; and we had soon the satisfaction 
of s e eing them asleep on the divans with, their 
nurses beside them. Before daybreak wo were 
all awake, and renewing the .struggle with the hag 
for the necessary provision of milk, to which she 
wius good enough to add a few cups of black coffee. 
We removed such traces of yesterday’s dust as we 
could, by dipping the comers of our towels in 
•'lasses of water. The Roumanian peasant’s idea 
of washing is so different from ours that it u 
almost impossible to make them understand one’s 
requirements in that respect. A jar of water, a 
friend to hold the jar, and standing-room in the 
open air, are his requisites. He stands bent weU. 
forward, to avoid the splashes, while t^ie friend 

K a little water—a very little—into his hd- 
hauds. These he rubs together, then holds 
them out for a second supply, with which ho 
moistens the region immediately round his nose. 
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The whole process requires a certain amount of 
skill and dexterity, to which the results are hardly 
commensurate. 

Before live a.m. we were on the road again. Our 
way lay through a very pleasant region, and we 
suffered much less from heat and dust than the 
day before. The country was undulating and less 
uniform. The roads were real roads, not mere 
tracks through the fields, or across the steppe. The 
wheat and barley were luxuriant all round; and 
great fields of mustard in full bloom made patches 
of a yellow, perfectly dazzling .in its brightness. 
As we approached the higher country we came on 
large tracts of grazing-land soft and rich : trees 
were scattered about—oak, hornbeam, lime, and 
wild cherry, with an occasional birch or pine. 
Thom and rose bushes, tall as trees, shook showers 
of blossom around. There were groups of feathery 
tamarisk, clusters of Guelder-rose, and bowers of 
white clematis thrown from shrub to shrub. 
The roadside was a garden of wild-flowers; tall 
spikes bearing alternate rings of deep purple 
leaves and the brightest of yellow blossoms, blue 
chichory, rose-coloUred pea-blossom, sweet-williams, 
and aromatic herbs that filled the air with their 
perfume. A Roumanian cottage is generally a 
pleasant resting-place in the heat of summer ; the 
roof of reed-thateh, or oak-shingle, projects so far 
as to shade the whole cottage, and within are 
whitewashed walls, and cushioned divans covered 
with rugs of thick home-made cloth, woven in 
brightly coloured stripes. 

In the little inn at Domnnl where we next 
arrived we laid down the children to take siesta; 
and by four next morning we were astir again and 
eager to set out, as we knew that a few hours’ 
driving would bring us to the Oitos Pass, of the 
beauties of which we had heard so much. By 
half-past five we were off. The country got more 
lovely at every step. Low wooded hi'lls rose in 
front: the glens, between, highly cultivated, though 
uneven and rugged in places. The road was ter¬ 
raced along the side of an abrupt slope : the driver 
of the baggage wagon managed to get a wheel on 
the ban^ and over went the wagon, boxes and 
bundles rolling pell-mell down the hilh An 
hour’s work, not without much vocal accom¬ 
paniment, put all to rights, and our caravan 
was again in motion. Many brooks made their 
way down from the hills, and we had to cross 
numerous wooden bridges, for the most part in 
a veiy sad state of repair. Here a plank was 
missing, and a hole yawning nnder the horses’ 
feet, shewed the foaming water beneath; there 
another rose and tilted up as the horses trod on 
the end. But the steady little animals never 
flinched; they picked their footing as mules would 
have done, and so we passed in safety. At noon 
our rest only lasted half an hour, and soon after 
starting we came to the Roumanian guard-house 
at the entrance of the pass. We were joined at 
this point by two Austrian soldiers, who accom¬ 
panied ns on horsbhack through the pass, bringing 
up the rear of our procession. 

On all sides of us the steep, riddy wooded hills 
rose abruptly; higher mountains shewing their 
snowy caps at intervals as the gorge opened up 
the distant view. Here, there^ and everywhere 
roared and brawled the little river; now narrow 
as a winding thread, deep, below the road, which 
crossed and recrossed it ^ means of bridges, the 


safe passing of which seemed each time a fresh 
miracle ; now widening in gleaming shallows, as 
from time to time the glen spread itself out to 
hold a little village. Eacm separate patch of gray 
rock contained its homestead; white cottages, with 
dark, quaintly carved, and pinnacled shingle-roofs, 
overshadowed by orchard trees or festooned with 
trailing vines. The population seemed to live in 
the water; men were fishing in the pools, women 
beating the linen on the flat rocks, or spre^ing the 
webs to bleach in the sunshine; while the children 
waded about in their one short garment, or bathed, 
diving plunging and chasing each other like veri¬ 
table troops of ‘ water-babies.’ What a handsome 
race they were, those Roumaus of the Carpathians ! 
Those we met on the road passed us with a 
courteous greeting, and went on their way; the 
women in their long white garments, drawn in 
at the waist by a broad brass-studded leather 
belt; the many coloured fringe, which fell straight, 
.'ll most to their ankles, opening here and there as 
they walked to shew glimpses of the white below, 
TJieir feet were bare or covered by moccasins of 
undressed leather. Over their coils of plaited hair 
lay a square of embroidered linen, from one corner 
of which a coin hung over tlie forehead, and more 
coins formed earrings and row's of necklaces. The 
men wore a great loose white blouse, a studded 
belt, broader and heavier than those, of the w'omen, 
in which were stuck knives, daggers, and heavy 
istols. On their feet were cither moccasins or 
oots high above the knee. Their long uncut 
hair hung over their shoulders; and, twisted round 
their broad hats were ribbons of the national 
colours—red, blue, and yellow. 

The .asccut at first was gradual, but our horses 
being tired, we all W'alked for several hours. 
The soft rich beauty of the glen increased at each 
moment; hill rose above hill, covered with the 
mellow green of the young fir shoots, each tree 
bciuing the golden red crown of last year’s coue.-i. 
The hanging birches with their silver stems swept 
over slopes smooth as a lawn, save where here and 
there the bold gray rock cropped out. Little glens 
ran up the mountain sides, scented with wild 
thyme, which overpowered even the fragrance of 
birch and fir. An hour before sunset we reached 
a large village tlie name of which I have foigotten. 
Here were more guard-houses, and difficulties 
about examining our baggage. As we were anxious 
to avoid this scrutiny, we administered a gratuity 
to the guards, who speedily became our mends'; 
hut as we were preparing to resume our journey 
on unfortunate difficulty arose. 

The Uerr announced io us after half an 
hour’s search, that no horses were to be procured. 

‘ Then we had better remain here for the night,’ 
we decided at once. But no. The Henr nad 
undertaken ns, and he alone must have. an 
opinion. We felt that he knew the country, and 
that we did not, and gave way, though unwillingly, 
on his assurance that less than twenty minutes 
would bring us to the Austrian frontier, where we 
would he sure to find fresh horses. Sojwe reluc¬ 
tantly reseated ourselves. The horses had been 
at work since early morning, and were utterly 
exhausted, crawling at a foot’s pace. The shades 
were gathering deeper and deeper around us; the 
ground rose much more rapidly than before; the 
road in some places was so had as to be almost 
impassable; worst opposite a tablet let into the 
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rock, wkich informed the grateful traveller, in 
letters of gold and in choice Latin, how Prince 
Alexander Qhyka had made and finished it in 
1856, The Herr’s twenty minutes had lengthened 
to jan hoar or more when we reached a narrow 
treeless gorge, the heights crowned on either side 
by half-rained fortress towers, while grim loop- 
holed modem walls ran down to meet in an 
immense gateway, whose shut doors barred oar 
ath. To the left, a small plateau of greetf turf 
ordered the crag overhanging the stream, which 
now held its rapid course many feet below us. 

Our arrival was an event. The guardian of tlie 
pass was fat, fussy, and important, and quite deaf 
to any representations of our anxiety to proceed. 
Had we anything to declare ? No ; certainly not. 
No tea? No. Nor tobacco? No. But then it 
stmek him that there must be some tobacco for 
present use among our drivers; so a strict per¬ 
sonal search was made; the tobacco-pouches were 
emptied, and their contents thrown over tlie crag. 
We were injudicious enough to remonstrate, as we 
would willingly have paid something to allow the 
])Oor men to keep their tobacco ; and this seemed 
to determine our douanier to display his autho¬ 
rity to the full, for soon the sward was strewn 
with our possessions, which included bedding, 
})rovisions, and books, as well as the clothing of 
the whole party. The men must have had a dull 
time of it in this lonely mountain fort, to judge 
from their excitement at the display of our goods. 
At last we seized a packet of tapioca and imjdored 
the great man to pass it and the nurses and 
cluldren, that they might find rest and refreshment 
beyond the gates. To this, after a very critical 
scrutiny, he consented ; and we despatched them 
to look' for a krishma hej'ond the boxmdaiy. 

When wo had satisfied the douanicr and seen 
such order as was possible restored to our lug¬ 
gage, we followed, and found them installed in 
a miserably dirty little place, where the chil¬ 
dren of the family, who were crowding round, 
looked so evidently ill, that, fearing something 
infectious, we were constrained to hurry the pre¬ 
paration of the tn]uoca, and go out again to the 
open air. At last the Herr appeared, and had to 
confess his failure. We ought to have passed the 
night at the village we had left two hours before; 
to pass it here was impossible. 

‘ We must feed the horses and push on,’ said the 
Herr; ‘it is not an houi’’8 drive.’ 

Alas! w’e were beginning to understand hut too 
well w'hat the Herr’s ‘hours’ were like. But the 
night was mild and pleasant, though already dark; 
and having arranged beds for the children among 
the cushions, we continued our journey wdth a 
briskness on the part of both drivers and horses 
which was wonderful after the hard day’s work 
they had gone through. There was just light 
enough from the stars to shew us the dangerous 
nature of the road, which rose in rapid zigzags. 
There was no parapek and the little river ran 
below at a depth wnion increased at every turn. 
The heavy travelling-carriage seemed to drag back 
the horses, and the drivers of the wagons had to stop 
and push it up. At lost we reached the top ; but 
it was two o’clock before we reached Bereck. All 
the inhabitants were asleep ; but the people of the 
krishma, after we had roused them, received us 
very hospitably, and busied themselves in attend¬ 
ing to DUX comforts. It was late next morning 


when we resumed our journey, and we were now 
able to perceive that the scene Lad a beauty of its 
own—that of vast extent. Nowhere have I seen 
a wider horizon, and yet hills closed it in all 
round, but at a great distance. The plain over 
which we were passing formed a vast amphi¬ 
theatre, and the eye took in at one sweep at least 
a* dozen villages, aU widely apart from each other. 
The roads were as excellent as, under Austrian 
management, they always are. Good horses were 
to be found at all the posting-houses ; and by the 
middle of the following day we had approached 
the mountains which hounded the other side of 
the plain, and found ourselves at our journey’s 
end. 


THE CHANGES OF COLOTJB IN THE 
CHAMELEON. 

FeoM very ancient times the curious changes of 
colour which take place in the chameleon, and its 
supposed power of living on air, have been the 
w'onder of the uninformed, and have furnished 
philosopliers and poets with abundant material for 
metaphor. The belief that tho animal can live on 
air has been exploded long ago, and was no doubt 
due to its x>ower of long fasting and to its peculiar 
manner of breathing. It is only quite lately, how¬ 
ever, that any satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the apparently capricious changes which 
take place in the colour of the chameleon; 
the latest researches on the subject being those 
of M. Paul Bert, the French naturalist, which 
have been described in a recent paper by M. 
E. Oustalek As most of our readers are no 
doubt familiar with the appearance and figure 
of this curious reptile, and as descriptions of it 
may he found in any encyclopceJia or elementary 
work on natural history, we do not consider it 
necessary to repeat them here. 

Many and various theories have been proposed 
to explain tho changes of colour which chameleons 
undergo; changes the importance of which have 
been greatly exaggerated. It is generally believed 
that these animals have the power of assuming in 
a few seconds the colour of any neighbouring 
object, and that they intentionally make use of 
this trick to escape more easily from the sight of 
their enemies. But this opinion is erroneous ; and 
experiments conducted with the greatest carediave 
proved that chameleons are incapable of modify¬ 
ing their external appearance in anything like so 
rapid and complete a manner. 

The first probably to give any rational acconnt 
of the causes of the puzzling chants of colour 
in these reptiles was the celebrated French natu¬ 
ralist, Milue-Edwards, about forty years imo. 
After a patient and minute examination, he ms- 
covered that the colouring mattera of the dtin,' 
the pigments, are not confined as in mammals 
and birds, to the deep layer of the epidermis, Wt 
are partly distributed on the surface of the dermis 
or true skin, i>artly located more deeply, and stored 
in a series of little cells or bags ot very ^cnliar 
formation. These colour-cells are capable of being 
shifted in position. When they are brought dose 
to the surface of the outer skin, they causo a 
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definite hue or hues to become apparent; but by 
I depressing the cells and causing them to disappear, 
the hues can be rendered paler, or may be alto¬ 
gether dispersed. It is noteworthy that the cattle- 
fishes change colour in a similar manner. 

Underneath the colour-bags (or ehromdblaaU as 
they are called) of Milne-Edwards, Pouchet, a 
recent inquirer, has discovered a remarkable layer, 
which he calls caerulescmt, and which possesses the 
singular property of appearing yellow on a clear, 
and blue on an opaque background. 

M. Paul Bert, within tlie last two years, has by 
his researches thrown still further light upon 
these curious changes, and upon the mechanism 
by which they appear to be accomplished. He 
endorses n^ost of the results of Milne-Edwards and 
subsequent inqnirei-s, but has carried his obseiva- 
tions much further. It would be out of place 
here to give a detailed account of the methods by 
which M. Bert has arrived at his conclusions. 
SuflBco it to say, that by a series of careful experi¬ 
ments, he has discovered that these changes of 
colour seem to be entirely under the control of 
the nervous system, and that the chameleon can 
no more help them taking place than a toad can 
help twitching its log when pinched. By acting 
in various ways upon the spinal marrow and the 
brain, the operator can send the colour to or with¬ 
draw it from any part of the body he pleases. In¬ 
deed a previous observer was able to cause a change 
of colour in a piece of the skin of the animal by 
acting upon it with electricity; and M. Bert has 
proved that even in the absence of the brain the 
usual changes can he produced by exciting the 
animal in any way ; thus shewing that they are 
due to that class of nervous action which physio¬ 
logists name reflex, and of which sneezing is a good 
example. M. Bert has also made some interesting 
experiments on the animal while under the influ¬ 
ence of auHisthetics and during sleep. It was 
formerly known that in the latter case, and also 
after death, the chameleon assumed a yellowish 
colour, which under the influence of light became 
more or less dark. M. Bert has found that exactly 
the sanlc effects are produced during aniesthesia 
as during natural sleep, and that light influences 
not only dead and sleeping chameleons, but that it 
modifies in a very curious fashion the coloration 
of the animal when wide awake. The same 
result is produced when the light is transmitted 
through glass of a deep blue colour, but ceases 
completely when red or yellow glass is used. To 
rencmr these results more decisive, M. Bert con- 
trivefl to throw the light of a powerful lamp upon 
a sleeping chameleon, taking care to keep in the 
shade a part of the animal’s back, by means of a 

E 'jrated screen. The result was curious ; the 
, the neck, the legs, the abdomen, and the tail 
became of a very dark green; while the back 
appeared as if covered with a light brown saddle of 
irregular outline, with two brown spots corre¬ 
sponding to the holes in the screen. Again, by 


which chameleons assume are due to changes in 
the position of the coloured corpuscles, which 
sometimes, by sinking underneath the skin, form 
an opaque background nndemeatb the cserulescent 
layer of Pouchet; sometimes, by spreading them¬ 
selves out in superficial ramifications, leave to the 
skin its yellow colour, or make it appear green and 
black. 2. The movements of these colour-bags or 
chromoblasts are regulated by two groups of 
nerves, one of which causes them to rise from 
below to the surface, wMle the other produces the 
opposite effect. 

As to the effects produced by coloured glass, 
they no doubt result from the fact that the 
coloured corpuscles, like certain chemical sub¬ 
stances, are not equally influenced by all the rays 
of the spectrum, the rays lielonging to the violet 
part having alone Uie power of causing the colour- 
bags to move and drawing them close to the snr- 
face of the skin. This exciting action of light on 
a surface capable of contraction, an action which 
hitherto has only been recognised in the case of 
heat and electricity, is one of the most unexpected 
and curious facts which in recent times have 
transpired in the domain of physiology. Hence 
M. Paul Bert's researches are likely to prove of far 
more value than merely to explain the changes of 
colour which take place in the chameleon. He 
hopes especially in carrying out his researches to 
discover the reason of the favourable influence on 
health which is exerted by the direct action of 
light on the skin of children and of persons of a 
lymphatic temperament; and this may lead to 
some very important practical results in the treat¬ 
ment of dise.'isc. In the meantime he has done 
much to clear up a very puzzling and very inter¬ 
esting fact. 


piece of red glass, and the hind-part unuemeatn 
blue glass, M. Bert divided the body into two quite 
distinct parts—one of a clear green with a few 
reddish spots, and the other of a dark green with 
very prominent spots. 

From Ids researches as a whole,' M. Bert con- 
elifdes: 1. The colours and the various tints 


MT SWEETHEAET. 

Do you know my sweetheart, sir ? 

She has fled and gone away. 

I ’ve lost my love ; pray toll to me 
Have you seen her pass to-day ? 

Dewy bluebells are her eyes; 

Golden com her waving hair ; 

Her cheeks arc of the sweet hlush-roaes : 
Have you seen this maiden fair 1 

White lilies are her nook, sir ; 

And her breath the eglantine ; 

Her rosy lips the red carnations: 

! Such is she, this maiden mine. 

The light wind is her laughter ; 

‘ The murmuring brooks her song; 

Her tears, so full of tender pity, 

In the clouds are borne along. 

The sunbeams are her smiles; 

The leaves her footeteps light; 

To kiss each coy flower into lifo 
Is my true love’s delight. 

I will tell ye who she is, 

And how all things hccom^ her. 

Bend down, that I may whisper 
My sweetheart’s name la—‘ Sommer.’ 

I. F. 

Ibnated and Published by W, & E. Chahbibs, 47 Pater. 
noBter Bow, Lonsoir, and 339 High Street, EniBBUBaH. 
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YOUTHFUL PEOUIGTES. 

A CURIOUS question has more than once been 
ashed: have Ihc most remarkable works, in the 
various kinds of liter.iry labour, been produced 
in the flush of youth or the calmness of ago ? 
j Are men better fitted for vigorous exercise of 
, the mind in the first half or the second half 
! of their existence ? The spring and elasticity of 
] temperament, the warmth of feeling, the hopeful 
j aspirations, the activity of vital energy, the longing 
i to throw the thoughts into sunu: kind of words 

■ or of music—all tempt one, at a first glance, to 
! say that early authorship is more iwobablc than 
, later. 

i Certainly the examples of young authorship are 
! neither few nor unimportant. Of course we may 
take Tristram Shandy’s authority with as many 
grains of allowance as we please ; but the marvels 
told in his colloquy are unique. Yorick declared 
I that Vincent Qnirinus, before ho was eight years 
; old, pasted up in the public schools of Eome more 
I than four thousand five hundred theses on abstruse 
j questions, and defended them against all oi)ponents. 

■ Mr Shandy capped this by citing one erudite 
; man who learned all the sciences and liberal aits 
I without being taught any of them. 

! Isaac D’lsracli, in his Curiosilies of Literature, 
notices many curious examples; and the subject 
, was taken up by a pleasant writer in the CUube 
; newspaper, a few months ago. Pope wrote some 
! of his Pastorals at sixteen ; and a large number of 
^ his works, including the translation of Homer, were 
, thrown off before he reached thirty. Edgar Poo 
j wrote his Helm, remarkable for its beauty of stjde, 

I when scarcely more than eleven years old. Cowley 
I at fifteen published his Poetic Blossoms; while 
j his Pyramus and Thishe, though not published 
I till his sixteenth year, is said to have been written 
j when he was only ten. Lord Bacon planned his 
great work, the Nomm Organum Sdentiarum, when 
only sixteen, although the writing was the w'ork 
of maturer years. The late Bishop Thirlwall 
wrote his Primitim when a boy of only eleven 
years of age: he was one of the few who wrote 


both caily and late, a wonderful example of long- 
continued mental activity. Dr Watts almost 
thmujht in verse when a boy. Crabbe wrote both 
early and late, but not much in middle life ; 
he published his first poem at twenty, and his 
Village before thirty; then a silence of twenty 
years was followed by a renewal of literary labour. 
Charlotte Bronte wrote in very early life, ‘ because 
she could not help it.’ Chatterton, the scape¬ 
grace who applied so much of his marvellous 
powers to dishonest or lying purposes, wrote 
minor pieces of poetry at fifteen, and soon after¬ 
wards a pretended pedigree of a Bristol family. 
At si.vteeu he published the alleged plays and 
poems of Rowley, described by him .as a priest 
or monk of the fifteenth century; at about 
seventeen ho brought forward some pretended 
old parchments, made to .appear soiled and time¬ 
worn, containing a fictitious description of an 
old bridge at Bristol; and then wrote biogra¬ 
phies of Bristol artists who never lived. dClumiag 
to London, he wrote many satirical and politicid 
p.ipeia for the press ; and ended his extraordinary 
life before he had completed his eighteenth year. 

As a child (never so old as what we should call a 
‘lad/), Christian lleincker was one of the most 
singular of whom we find record. He was born at 
Lubeck about a century and a half ago. When, 
only ton months old he could (if we ar# to 
believe the accounts of him) repeat every word 
said to him ; at twelve mouths he knew much of 
Plutarch by heart; at two years he knew the 
greater part of the Bible; at three could answer 
most ipicstions in universal history and geography 
(as then taught), and began to learn French and 
Latin ; before four he began theology and church 
history, and expressed argumeiitative opinions 
thereon. Thi.s precocious little pedant died before 
he hud completed his fifth year. 

Thu late Jolin Stuart Mill ‘ had no recollection 
of the time when he began to learn Greekbut 
was told it was when he was only three years old. 
Adunson began at thirteen to write notes on the 
Natural Histories of Aristotle and Pliny. The 
calculating boys—Vito Man^amele, Jedediah 
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Baxton, Zeroh Colburn, and George Parker Bidder 
—^illustrate a remarkable phase of early mental 
activity. 

On the other hand, many authors have produced 
their best voiks late in life, and have begun new 
studies at an age when the majority long for 
mental leisure, Izaak Walton wrote some of his 
most interesting biographies in his eighty-fifth 
year, and edited a poetical Work at ninety. Hobbes 
published his version of the Odyssey at eighty- 
seven, and of the Iliad at eighty-eight. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, under an assumed name, pub¬ 
lished at eighty years old a French translation of 
a Latin poem. 

Isaac I/Israeli notes that Socrates learned to 
play a musical instrument in his old age; tlrat 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; that Plutarch 
entered upon the study of Latin almost as late in 
life; that Theophrastus began his Characteristics 
at ninety; that Sir Henry Spclman, a gentle¬ 
man-farmer until fifty, at that age began to study 
law, and became an eminent jurist and anti¬ 
quary ; that Colbert, the Idistiuguished statesman, 
resumed the study of Latin and of law at sixty; 
that the Marquis de Saint Aad.aire began to 
write poetry at seventy, ‘ verses full of fire, deli¬ 
cate, and sweetness; ’ that Chaucer did not finish 
his Canterbury Tales till he had reached sixty- 
one ; that Dryden felt his powers sufficiently in 
thefr strength at sixty-eight to plan a complete 
translation of Homer’s Iliad into English verse, 
although circumstances prevented him horn giving 
effect to his intentions; and (but this we must 
leave to the investigators who advise us to dis¬ 
believe most of the stories we hear or read con¬ 
cerning persons exceeding a century old) tliat 
Ludovico Monaldeschi wrote his Memoirs of his 
own times at the extraordinary age of a hundred 
and fifteen I 

Dippiig into the literary annals of different 
ages and different countries, there are not wanting 
abundant additional examples of men continuing 
their literary work to an advanced period of life, 
or else beginning de novo at an age when most 
men would prefer to lay down the pen and let the 
mind and the brain rest. Montfaugon, the learned 
authority on artistic antiquities, continued his 
custqm of writing for eight hours a day nearly till 
his death at the age of eighty-seven. His labours, 
too, had been of a very formidable kind; for he 
was seventy-nine when he put the finishing touch 
to his Monvmens de la Monarchic Frangaise, in five 
folio volumes; and eighty-five when he published 
the Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, in two tomes of 
similar magnitude. John Britton and John Nichols, 
artistic and antiquarian writers, both continued to 
drive the quill till past eighty. Sir Isaac Newton 
worked on till death, in his eighty-fourth year, 
but did not make scientific discoveries in the later 
period of his career. Euler worked on at his 
abstruse mathematical writings till past eighty. 
William Cowper, although he wrote a few hymns 
and letters in early life, did not till after fifty 
b^in those works on which his fame chiefly rests 


—beginning with Truth, and going on to Table 
Talk, ExpoatidcUion, Error, Hope, Charity, Conver¬ 
sation, Retirement, The Task, John Gilpin, and the 
translation of Homer. Gray wrote late and little, 
devoting seven years to polishing and perfecting 
his famous Elegy. Alfien, who was taught more 
French than Italian when a boy, studied his native 
language sedulously late in life, in order to be 
able to read the groat Italian poets; and wrote 
his own principal works afterwards. Goethe gave 
advice, which is certainly not followed by the 
majority of novelists—namely, not to write novels 
till past forty; because until then we have scarcely 
an adequate knowledge of the world and of the 
human heart. Necker said in his old age: ‘ The 
era of threescore and ten is an agreeable age for 
writing; your mind has not lost its vigour, and 
envy leaves you in peace.’ This corresponds in 
substance to a reply given by the hale and hearty 
old premier. Lord Palmerston, to a question ‘When 
is a man in his prime V ‘At seventy.’ 

Musical genius, or at anyrate musical aptitude, 
has often developed itself in very early life. Some¬ 
times this aptitude is hereditary in a notable 
degree. Veit Bach, a miller and baker at Ham¬ 
burg about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
turned his attention to music, becoming a guitar- 
player and teacher; Ms son cultivated music gene¬ 
rally, and lived by it as a profession; the grandson 
devoted himself to church music ; the representa¬ 
tive of the next generation was music director to 
the court and town of Eisenach. The fifth genera¬ 
tion was marked by the renowned John Sebastian 
Bach, grandson’s grandson of old Veit; he had 
to earn his living as a choir-boy, and lived to 
become one of the greatest of composers and 
organists. There were no fewer than fifty-eight 
of these Bachs between 1520 and 1750, every one 
of them musical. As an example of musical pre¬ 
cocity, however, Mozart was far more remarkable 
than any of the Bacha At three years old he 
experienced great ideasure in finding out chords 
on the pianoforte ; at four he learned short pieces 
of music ; and at six composed a pianoforte con¬ 
certo, methodically arranged. He was then taken 
as a musical prodigy by his father (who was also 
a musician) to Munich, Venice, Paris, Milan, 
Bologna, Naples, Hamburg, London, and other 
cities, where the performances of the bov excited 
universal astonishment. In London, when only 
eight years old, Mozart composed six pianoforte 
sonatas, which he dedicated to Queen Charlotte. 
His first opera, Mithridate, was composed when ho 
was fourteen ; and about the same time he woa 
appointed director of the Archbishop of Salzburg’e 
concerts. He was quite on old musician by the 
time he became a young man—twenty-four years 
old when he composed Idomeneo ; ait thirty, he 
Nosx di Figaro; at thirty-one. Bon Giovanni; 
at thirty-five, II Flauto Mayico ; and at thirty-six 
(shortly before Ms death) the Eeguiem —the magui- 
liceut series of masses, motetts, symphonies, con¬ 
certos, &c., coming in between at intervals. Men¬ 
delssohn was another great composer whose life- 
work was wholly finished by the age of thirty- 
eight. He gave a public concert at Berlin at the age 
of nine; and while yet a youth composed numerous 
instrumental pieces—the remarkable Ides of Fingal, 
and the still more striking music to the Mid¬ 
summer Nights Bream. How he poured forth, as 
a young man, his oratorios, cantatos, Lieder ohm 
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Worie, overtures, symphonies, concertos, sonatas, 
quartettes, Athalie, Antigone, CEdijms, W'alpurgis- 
naeht, &c., mueicu biography has told at Ml 
length. 

One musical phenomenon is noticeable, not for 
his skill as a musical performer or composer, but 
for the way in which music seems to have formed 
part of hia very being. This was Carl Anton 
Eckei^ son of a sergeant of the Guards in the 
Prussian service, and born in 1820. While in 
his cradl^ he was affected to tears by any music 
in the minor key. At the age of one year and' a 
half, hearing his father play Schone Minka vitli 
one hand on an old pianoforte, he immediately 
played it with both hands, employing his knuckles 
to aid his tiny fingers. He retained in his ear 
every tune he heard ; and in his fourth year could 
name the pitch of any note on hearing it played. _ 

Somewhat similar to Eckert in musical sensi¬ 
bility was Charles Wesley, nephew of the famous 
founder of the Wesleyan Methodists. As a child, 
he could always be paciliecl by his mother pla 3 dng 
the harpsichora. Tied on a chair, he could be left 
alone for hours amusing himself by making music 
on the instrument. Before he was three years old 
he could play tunes in correct time, treble and 
bass ; and soon afterwards was able to put a 
tolerably good baas to any tune he heard, without 
study or premeditation. Much flattered as a 
prodigy, he neverthele.ss failed to rise at any period 
of his life above a mediocre standard as a player 
or composer. Samuel Wesley, Charles’s brother, 
was like him imbued with music from the cradle. 
Before he was three years old he could play a 
tune on the harpsichord; he made a correct bass 
before knowing musical notation ; and learned to 
read from the words of songs in the music-books. 
He composed music before he could write, and 
was only eight years old when he composed 
an oratorio on the subject of Ruth. Borne of our 
famous composers, on the other hand, luive not 
commenced their best works until middle life, 
and have produced their very best at a somewhat 
advanced age. 

On careful collation of known facts, we shall 
probably arrive at the conclusion that a medium 
position is better than either extreme; that a 
judicious diffusion of mental labour throughout a 
series of years is the best course for mind and 
body. Precocity is considered by some physicians 
as partaking of the nature of disease ; very few 
‘inmnt prodigies’ live to become distinguished men 
and women. Dr Richardson, in his Diseases of 
Modem Life, maintains the thesis that an average 
activity of mind throughout the whole of life is 
better than forcing it abnormally at the beginning. 
.Mother writer has observed that, by crow^g the 
main business of life into the first forty years, 
with the design of taking things cosily by an 
early retirement and a long rest, the vital springs 
are dried up, the brain becomes prematurely 
‘withered by the excessive demands made upon 
it. The brain requires exercise like any omer 
organ, but also, like any other organ, should not 
be worked to excess in early life. Many of our 
best writers have wrought well alike in early, 
middle, and advanced age, simply because they 
utilised their mental and vital resources judi¬ 
ciously. Sir Walter Scott is cited as a good 
instance in point. He wrote his poems in early 
life; produced in his maturity the wonderful 


series of novels and romances that will never 
die; and would probably have written his later 
works in masterly style if he had allowed himself 
time for the purpose^ But adverse fortune decided 
otherwise ; he exhausted himself by working in¬ 
tensely and earning enormously to pay off a debt: 
it virtually killed him. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

The next day came the lads Kingston and Charlie 
Fleming. Kingston was stiU * reading,’ and sowing 
his wild oats broadcast and wiiming honours, all 
in one. Charlie just started on his career, Sir 
Vincent best knew how. 

It happened that King Fleming found his cousin 
Deborah alone ; she was reading in her own room, 
where he sought her. She turned on him with a 
sudden rush of colour and defiant eyes: ‘You are 
not invited here ! ’ 

Kingston approached as if he trod on eggs, cap 
in hand. ‘Nay, sweet lady, yet I venture. Deb, 
you blush ! You are reading evil; or is it o’ love t 
O love, love, thou pleasure pain and torment! 
That same little unruly god with his bow and 
arrows, batb “shot and bit me sore!”’ He sat 
down opjwsite Deborah, and gazed at her in his 
quaint droll way, that had in it a touch of pathos 
too. 

Deborah’s lips curled: ‘ I understand you not’ 

Kingston shook his head in some ironical 
mockery. ‘Nay, sweet Deb, that thou dost not, 
for never was a tougher heart than thine ! Thou 
wilt never love, Deb ; never feel tby heart pitapat, 
and thy chock flame, for any mortal man; yet 
thou hast great promise of beauty and grace; 
thou wilt doubtless make a great match—tdl the 
women o’ the Flemings do; an’ if thoi^dost, I 
shall be proud o’ thee.’ 

‘ I do not ask your applause,’ retorted Deborah, 
with sudden fire and disdain. ‘But I will not 
argue with yon,' she added, with disdain alone. 
‘You have a weak head now, except for Greek and 
Latin. Just like a lad, your bead runs ever u]^ 
marriage, and your tongue can prate o’ nothing 
else.’ 

Kingston raised Lis eyebrows as a shade of 
colour crossed his brow. ‘ J ust like a lad ? Ay, 
and in nature, just like a lass also. But Mistress 
Fleming must not be judged by nature’s law; ker 
soul soars above all sublunary matters. • What 
dost thou dream of, Deborah ? Come! Hast not 
one idle dream, one erring thought, one tender foUy 
to confess ? The daisy .'—the daisy. Deb—two . 
years ago! ’ 

Deborah sprang defiantly to her feet, her eyes 
like two orbs of fire. ‘ Master Fleming,’ she said, 

‘ either you or I must quit this room I Kingston, 

I bear from you taunts and insults, but I will bear 
no more. Under cover o’ this, you hate me!—and 
I hate you J ’ And with that she was gone. 

Kingston sat on his t^ool and stared before him: 

i I 
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I his odd brown face—a face beautiful with the 
changeful lights of feeling and intellect—assumed 
a hundred rapid expressions of wonder, regret, 
pity, remorse, and amaze. His beautiful child- 
cousin was ‘one too much for Mm.’ He never 
could comprehend her. He did not even admire 
her tanned dishevelled beauty, and he certainly 
did not love her; but he stayed himself to pity 
her, thinking that with such ungovernable passions 
she must go mad at last. With that, his bo 3 'ish 
face grew sad, and he looked very forlorn, sitting in 
Deborah’s sanctum with his lank yellow hair stray¬ 
ing across his brow. As for Deborah, after a storm 
of tears Mddcn in the pantry, she dried her eyes on 
her apron like a poor passionate child, and went to 
seek Charlie, with no malice in her heart—only 
shame. Charlie was cleaning his gun in the 
saddle-room, watched at a respectful distance by 
Mistress Dinnage, who was squatting on the ground 
and looking low in spirits. Charlie was too busy 
I to glance at Deb’s tear-stained face, and Deborah 
I knew him too well to kiss him when he was either 
I intent on business or in sight of a girl. It was 
I happiness enough to Deborah, after a careless word 
I between them, to stand near him, to see the great 
I strong boyish frame, at present even in its strength 
j so loosely knit and jointed, and the brown bony 
hands, the dear familiar face, the unkempt locks, 
the wild sombre eyes, that so strangely courted and 
yet repelled alTeclion. 

‘Art going back to-night?’ ventured Deborah 
at length, timidly for her. 

* Ay, had luck to it, J hunt to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ah, then you will need Bayard, and father has 
him.’ 

‘King will mount me.’ 

‘ Then if father does return, I will ride Bayard.’ 

‘I can’t squire girls. You niiust ride with King.’ 

‘ I wiy not’ 

‘ Then I will not have you scampering alone.’ 

‘ I will ride with Jordan Dinnage. But you 
know, Charlie, I can keep up with the best.’ 

‘ You can ; I ’ll do you that justice.’ 

‘ I don’t like to lose you, old Charlie ; we miss 
you sore. I fear, dear love, you are hard put to it 
for money. Are they all better off than you ? ’ 

‘Oh, I know not and care not. I am well 
enough.’ 

Deborah sighed deeply: ‘Not well enough for 
Ihee. But as yet, father is hard pressed; it has 
been a bad time for the coaching, and father is 
well-nigh sick of it If he gets luck he will give 
up for a spell, and perchance take to it again,’ 

‘ What luck would you have for him, then ? ’ 

‘ Ah, I know not’ 

Charlie smiletf somewhat grimly over bis gun, 
but said nothing. Soon Deborah went over to Mis¬ 
tress Dinnage, where she sat glowering with her 
dark curly head crowned on one side by coquet¬ 
tish scarlet ribbons. They presented a curious 
contrast, the bailiff’s daughter and the baronet’s 
daughter—one sitting with her hands clasped 
rotind her knee, in attire bright and gay, gazing 


up with a frown beneath her jaunty curls, her 
dark eyes lowering, and her little red-heeled shoe 
tapping on the ground ; the other pale, subdued, 
and wistful, her long lorn hair falling about her 
unheeded and unribboned, and her dress dull in 
colour and in texture coarse, standing before 
her gaily attired inferior. As Mistress Dinnage 
gazed, her maimer changed; irritability gave way 
before Deborah’s plaintive eyes. 

‘ You have been crying,’ said Mistress Dinnage, 
in’her marvellously brusque independent way. 

‘ You know nought alwut it.’ 

‘Ay, don’t tell me! You have a heartache. I 
know when you are sorrowing. Lady Deb, an’ 
when you are Ml of joy. Once, you never knew 
what sorrow was. Has Ae been worrying thee?’ she 
asked, with a nod of the head towards Charlie, 

‘lie ? No ! “ The heart knoweth its own bitter¬ 
ness.” You will do w’cll not to question me, Meg. 
Come and play.’ 

That same evening, Sir Vincent Fleming came 
home late under cover of the darkneiis, as he always 
did, and on a swift horse. Deborah Hew to meet 
him; he took her in his arms and kissed her. 

‘ Oood-even, Deb. Sweet Deb, has Enderby had 
visitors?’ lie whispered. 

‘Ay, father, the usual ones, whom it is sweet 
to blind for tliy sake, for I had rare premises for 
Finton. And indeed you tell me, father, that 
brighter days are in store ?' 

‘Ay, ay, lass; I have found a friend in need.’ 

‘ A frietiil, father ?’ They were walking through 
the great hall together, and Deborah hung upon 
her father’s ami and rai.sed her beautiful eyes 
to his. llis own eyes sank. ‘Not one o’ thoso 
false, false friends,’ she continued, ‘ who have 
oftentirac-s proved your strongest foes?’ 

‘ Nay ; sweet Deb. But do not question me 
further;’ and he turned his head restlessly away. 

‘ ’This is indeed a friend to me and mine.—Dob,’ 
he said, with a sudden bright altered change of 
tone, ‘ I have news for thee.’ 

‘ What news ?’ asked Deborah, with eager 
curiosity. 

‘ Ah, then, you have not heard ? Have the lada 
been here to-day ?’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘Well, if they have not told you, you may 
guess.’ 

‘ I cannot, I cannot! Nay, sweet father, news 
are scarce at Eudcrb 3 ’-; tell me quickly what has 
happed.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘ Little daughter of Eve, 
it relates to your cousin Kingston!’ 

‘ What is it, father ?’ Somehow the music had 
died out of Deborah Fleming’s voice and the 
ripple from her lips. 

‘ King is betrotned to Mistress Beatrix Bianohe- 
flower, the old baron's daughter ;’ and Sir Vincent 
laughed heartily, with his head in the air. 

‘ Is it so, father ? Well—she is rich and she is 
pretty. Oh, she is pretty, father !’ 

‘ Ay. But the boy is but twenty, and such a 
rattle-pate. Well, it will pay liis debts and be a 
rise for the family. See tbat thou dost likewise, 
Deb,’ said Sir Vincent, with playful tenderness. 

As they walke(k Deborah laid her head on her 
father’s arm, which she was clasping. ‘Time 
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enongh for that, father. Dost waut to be rid 
o’ me V 

He looked down and smiled; the smile softened 
the rugged coimtenance wonderfully. ‘ Ay, I 
want to be rid o’ thee do I not, my Rose of 
Enderby ? Thou art not my right hand 1’ 

‘ Then let me be thy left. Nay ; I will never 
leave thee, father. I like not marriage and sweet- 
hearting. Let Charlie wed ; I will love but thee.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘Time will change that 
tune, sweet Deb.’ 

They sat down by the liall-fire, where Marjory 
had spread a frugal repast It passed in silence, 
for Sir Vincent fell to thinking deeply, and 
Deborah did not eat or speak at all. After supper, 
she lighted her father’s pipe, then sat down at 
his feet and laid her fair head on his knees. The 
fire-blaze flickered over the wide lofty hall; the 
stag’s antlers, the rusty armour, it shone whimsi¬ 
cally oil all; but Sir Vincent and his fair daughter 
and the old shaggy dcerhcuind basked in warmth 
and steady light. 

‘Dost think Beatri.x Blancheflower verv pretty, 
father?’ 

‘ Well, yes ; but not so pretty as thou.’ 

‘ Other folk think not so. She has blue eyes 
and golden hair. She is not shy nor awkward. 
She is older by two years than I. 0 yes, she has 
the power of always speaking what it pleases her 
to say ; a rare art. But for me, father, my wonls 
ever belie my heart; and for what I say one 
minute, 1 would fain pluck out my tongue the 
next.’ 

‘Sniy little wench! I have not noticed it in 
thee. Thou aAthy mother all over. Deb.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 am glad ! But not so good as she ? ’ 

‘Well, no. Vet thy mother was not over-fond of 
prayer, Deb, till she began to ail. She was a mad¬ 
cap, she was a madcap I teU thee, like thou art; 
and too fond of me, Deb, to core much fur her soul. 
But at the last Qod came between us two. Ali 
me! ’ Tears dimmed those bold stem eyes, or 
the look akin to tears. 

Deborali said no more. Soon she went up to 
her little room, slowly, and with dragging steps. 

‘ What has paled my Itosc of Enderby I ’ were words 
that had been uttered by her father; and they 
haunted her. She looked in her glass. True, 
she was pale, but great fires burned in her eyes. 
What was this mighty sorrow, that weighed like 
a mountain on the gay careless heart ? The girl 
was afraid. She liked it not. She shrank and 
trembly like a child, and lay down on her bed 
in a little coiled heap, and moaned in helpless 
agony. It was like a young wild deer; and 
behold, in its swift flight of joy, an arrow quiveiud 
in the bounding heart, and it fell stricken, and 
writhed, and raised its innocent pleading eyes, as 
if asking what was tliat grievous pain tluit drew 
the life-blood from its heart! Thus through the 
long, long night Deborah Fleming lay and moaned. 
She did not pray, she did not weep; but in the 
morning she was the true Deborah Fleming again ; 
at least the world never knew her aught else ; for 
in one long night Deb tired of sorrow, and her 
poor little soul longed for sunshine and joy again, 
and sought them wildly. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

* And father,’ said Deborah, ‘ I would like May 
Warriston to come here arid stay with me for a 


bit; for when you are long away, I am apt to 
grow lonesome, and Mistress Dinnage cannot 
always be here.’ 

* Have May then. You hove only to express a 
wish, sweet Deb, and it is granted. If we had 
food to feed the guests, heaven knows you might 
fiU the house!’ J b 

So May came. They had not met since they 
were _ children, and now they are sixteen. A gay 
meeting passed between them, which was witnessed 
by Mistress Dinnage, whoso heart ached sorely. 
May Warriston was small and fair; she blushed 
with every emotion; she idolised and admired 
Deborah with all her soul; while Deborah loved 
and petted May for her sweetness and fragile grace. 
The Warristons and Flemings had always been 
staunch friends and allies; a Fleming and a 
Warriston had fought, brothers-in-arms, in the 
Crusades, and l.-iy beneath their long - drawn 
effigies side by side. 

May was charmed with Enderby; its grandeur, 
its gloom, its decay, impressed her romantic imagi¬ 
nation, and excited her greatly. The funereal 
shadow of the oaks, the picturesque girl who stood 
at the gates beneath them, the great stone arch¬ 
way with its carved armorial bearings, the strange 
gaunt woman who met her at the door, the Ml 
with its quaint stained windows, and the tall pillars 
ranged across, and the beantifnl Deborah. Fleming 
who rushed through the hall to meet her. 

After they had dined together, they went all 
over the house, and e.vplored the damp moulder¬ 
ing jiassages where the rats fled before them, and 
the great mitenaiited chambers; and studied the 
ancient tapestry with much laughter, and climbed 
up with a lantern to the garret. Then the 
girls scrambled out on to the roof, and ran about 
round the stone coping, the favourite haunt of 
Deborah and Charlie, and looked over the far- 
spreading woods, the shining waters, and the flat 
hut fair and emerald land. Then mists and dark- 
ues.s descended over all. And then came a bright 
and firelit tea in Deborah’s pretty room, with the 
curtained alcove shutting out the bed—iftid then 
a long talk over the fire. 

‘Ye.s, King Fleming has done for himself,’ said 
May, resting her chin within her pretty hand, as 
she leaned upon the arm of the lounging-chair. 

‘ 1 thought not that he would be caught so easily. 
Did you 1 ’ 

‘ I thought not about it at all. Or if I did— 
well, I thought it rnigU be Mistress Blancheflower. 
You have seen them often together, May?—*does 
she love him truly ? ’ 

‘ Not what I call truly, faith ; but then Beatrix 
has a cold nature at the best of limes.’ 

‘How did she win him then, who has such 
fire ? ’ 

‘ Well, it is coldness that charms these fiery 
natures, Deb. Why, she treated him half with 
disdaiu ; anon she would steal a glance, as Beatrix . 
can, as if to lure him on; and whiSn he wooed her, 
she frowned and was cold again. Take my worn 
on’t, Mistress Blancheflower is an arch-coquette. 
It matters not who it be. Why, she will play her 
airs on old Dandy Drummond!’ And Mcy hurst 
into laughter, in which Deborah joined. 

‘Ob, 1 cannot do such things,’ said Deborah, 
grave again, and sighing. ‘Yet, ’tis no fault of 
mine. Were father rich, I would go to Prance, and 
get French polish and a maid to dress iny hair. 
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Money gets all things, May •, and the accessories of 
money give confidence and power. Were I rich, I 
would outshine Mistress Blanchcflower! ’ 

‘ Fom /' cried May. ‘ Dost not know the moon 
eren under a vapour outshines the stars ? Dost 
know thy beauty, Deb ?’ 

* Why, no. Sweet May, tell me! Am I beauti¬ 
ful ? Father and Maijory tell me so; but they are 
blind, perchance.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said May, laughing, ‘you are; yet I 
like not to tell you so, for fear it should make yon 
vain. You are beautiJfnl os times go. Would that 
1 were half as fair ! ’ 

How the maiden blushed. Her heart beat feat 
at May’s fimple praise, for Deborah had never 
believed herself to be beautiful before. 

‘ 0 say not so, sweet May,’ she answered; ‘ I 
would fain have your blue eyes and waxen skin 
and fairy-like figure. Father admires you greatly. 
Charlie, you have not seen. He is a man now, 
eighteen, and entered at Qranta University.’ 

‘ Is he like you ? Is ho handsome. Deb ? ’ 

‘ Some folks say he is. My heart says there is 
no one like my bonnie Charlie ! Yet he is some¬ 
what of a bear. In Charlie, May, you must look 
for no courtly cavalier.’ 

‘I like them not!' quoth May; ‘of courtly 
phrases I am sick. But what like is he, this 
brother o’ thine ? Describe him.’ 

‘ Well, he is giant-tall—almost as tall as King, 
and may be taller.’ 

‘ I love tall men! ’ 

‘He cares not for his clothes, and dresses very 
rough; he has bonnie big eyes, dark and full of 
fire, that seem to scan you through ; a brown face, 
a noble shapely head, and teeth fis wliitc as ivory. 
This be Master Fleming.’ 

‘I like your porti-ait. But of Kingston I am 
afi:aid ; his tongue is sharp as whip-cord. He is no 
great friend of yours, Deb, your cousin King ?’ 

‘And no great foe,’ said Deborali, supremely 
careless. ‘ Nay—“ blood is thicker than water ; ” I 
like him well enow; I have nought to say again.st 
King.’ ' 

Thus they talked, and much about taU men and 
short, dark men and fair—a deal of nonsense, os 
girls did then as now. 

’The next day there was a hunt, and great baying 
of hounds about Enderby. May would have 
Deborah go, and bring Kingston and Charlie home. 
So Lady Deb rode away, with old Jordan Din- 
nage behind her; and much ado had Jordan on 
such days to keep Deborah in sight, for hearing 
the horn and the hounds, she would grow wild, 
having come of a hard-riding race. 

‘ Bless thee I ’ muttered Jordan Dinnage, ‘ thou 
wilt lead me a-moon-lightin’ to-day. I see it in 
thee, lass! An’ if thou doesn’t break Bayard’s 
knees or thine own neck, one day, my name's not 
Jordan Dinnage.—There they be ! Hoicks, hoicks! 
Lady Deb ! Gone away !! ’ And behold the old 
bailiff (muttering gloomily a moment ago, between 
twinges of rheumatic pain) would give the view- 
hollo with a voice like a clarion. But Deborali 
Flemina was already off like a whirlwind, with a 
cry of toy, her hair flying. And she led Jordan, a 
dance mat day. . . . 

/ You must come home, Charlie,’ said Deborah. 
She looked happier than any queen. The brush 
swinging at her saddle, and Bayard and his 
little mistress appeared fresh and spirited os the 


dawn. All the huntsmen gathered about, and stared 
at Deborah, for the dawning beauty of Mistress 
Fleming began to be noised amoad, and the young 
lads from far and near would come to see the 
‘ Bose of Enderby.’ ‘ Who is she ? ’ was whispered 
round. ‘Why, Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter. 
They caU her the EosC of Enderby.’ The best of 
it was, Deborah was unconscious of it alL The 
spirit of the hunt was in her; her large gray eyes 
were luminous with light aud Ufe, her naic was 
afloat in amber clouds. She cared not even for 
Kinraton, in moments such as those. 

‘You uMtst come,’ she urged pleadingly. ‘It 


is early yet, and Marjory has a hunter’s dinner 
ready—a banquet. And besides—I have a fair 
lady to greet ye, Charlie.* 

‘ Then good-bye! ’ Charlie turned hack his 
horse. ‘ Nay, Deb. Who is it ? I want no “ fair 
ladies.”—But come away from these gaping loons,’ 
he added, his boyish heart swelling with a sullen 
pride at the attention his sister was exciting; and 
they rode away together. 

‘It is May Warriston. Such a little angel! 
Quito harmless 'and full of fun, as much fun as 
Mistress Dinnage.’ And then Deborah blushed, 
and gave a slight imperial bow, for Kingston, 
splendiiily mounted, was now at her other side. 

He bowed, with some mock-pleading in his 
eyes. ‘ What is this, fair cousin—May Warriston? 
Nay, Charlie, boy, I miist go .and see sweet May ; 

I like has alway.s a sweet wonl for me, and sometimes 
! something sweeter and kinder far !’ And Kingston, 
glancing upbraidingly at Deborah’s averted face, 
saw that it was crimsoned with haughty shame, 
at which sight he was somewhat confused. 

‘ Well, come,’ said Charlie, ‘ and make short work 
of it, for I am gated at seven ; thanks be to old 
Sliand.’ So they rode fast Lome to Euderby; Jor¬ 
dan groaning behind, now tluit the hunt was over. 

Mistress Dinnage stood gravely in the lodge door 
in the twilight; Kingston smiled and kissed his 
hand; Charlie Fleming looked not up at all Mav 
Warriston r.an out Avith smiles and blushes, which 
were not lost on Kingston, who greeted her even 
tenderly ; but May glanced up at the tall dark lad 
on the bay horse, and lelt her foolish little heart 
flutter, because he bowed without a smile? or 
because his dark eyes scanned her through? And 
Deborah looked pleased, seeing May’s emotion, 
and the girls ran gaily in together. Deborah’s 
‘ banquet ’ was spread in the great haU, and great 
noise and mirth there was over it 

CHAPTiai THE rOtJETH. 

The, day came but too soon for May to quit 
Enderby; the grandmother with whom she lived 
was ailing, and sent for her. But somehow May 
could not go that day, and must wait one day 
more ; her trunks were packed, an old and trusty 
maid had arrived for her; but little May was 
sick at heart at the thought of leaving Enderby. 

Was it love ? Maidens did love early and long 
in those days ; love was then a deep abiding 
passion, not a graceful sentiment to change with 
every change of raiment At all events May loved 
Deborah, and clung to her. 

They had been alone all that last long day, 
though Deborah had run many times to the door. 
On one of these runs she encountered Mistress 
Dinnage. ‘ What art soekin’ so anadonsly I’ asked 
the latter curtly, even fiercely. 
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‘I will not answer you, Margaret,’ said Deborah 
with calm dignity; ‘ for the last five weeks you 
have spoken to me thus, and avoided me in every 
way. I have not deserved this of thee. A friend 
has ne’er proved a friend who oannot speak out 
what rankles in the heart.’ 

‘ Speak out!’ exdaimed Mistress Dinnage. ‘ She 
— die —has all your heart! While T—a poor man’s 
daughter, you care for no more. What matters it, 
Mistress Deborah! It must be so. Mistress War- 
riston is a lady, like to you, an’ worthy o’ you ; 

while I, poor, unscholarly’- And Mistress 

Dinnage, her pride forgotten, burst into a very 
assion of sobs. Then the anger and scorn that 
ad flashed from Deborah’s eyes at her friend’s 
accusation vanished in a moment at sight of her 
tears—‘ Mistress Dinnage I ’ whom Deborah had 
never known to shed a tear since their childhood. 

‘Nay,’ cried Deborah, with her hands on the 
^ivering shoulders; ‘ you know this Ls not so. 
You know that neither rank nor wealth nor great 
lady-friends will ever step between'"us. Must I 
tell thee, silly Mistress Dinnage, that thou art 
dearer to my heart than any woman in the worhl? 
If you will not believe it, if you cannot see it, go 
your ways. I am i>roud as svell as you. And if 
so paltry a matter as difference of station can ever 
separate, in thought or word or deed, two great 
good friends, then tliou’rt not worthy of me. 
Mistress, or 1 of thee ! ’ With that, they fell into 
each other’s arms, and each wept a little, and then 
laughed.* Then Deborah returned to May, not 
seeing Charlie, for whom she had been vainly 
watciiing. Cliarlic might surely have come to do 
her guest that honour, believing as he did that 
she was going away that day. But the youth 
came not. 

On the next day, Charlie rode over alone to see 
to some of his business concerns, and by mere 
chance Deborah espied him going to the stables. 
Sho rushed forth : ‘ Charlie, May is going away in 
ten minutes’ time; and 1 hsive been looking for you 
so to come and say good-bye. Come in with me, 
dear boy.’ 

Charles Fleming stamped his foot and frowned 
darkly. ‘Why, 1 thought the girl had left yon 
yesterday! Fool that I am to bo caught. Deb, 
you know how I hate maidens, flue ladies. Why 
can’t you let me be?’ 

‘ Because Charlie, May has sighed to say you one 
good-bye. Your roughness wins her heart; and 
you have been very kind, and scorned so fond of 
May.’ 

‘ Finely you read me! ’ muttered Charlie; but he 
followed Deborah into the house, to speed the 
parting guest. May was standing by the hall 
window in her soft furs, and her small face w.'is 
very sad and pale and pleading ; there were even 
tears in her eyes, which she tried in vain to keep 
back. 

‘Good-bye, Mistress Warriston,’ said Charlie, 
looking down with Bis dark eyes, and then away, 
because of her tears. ‘ You must come back soon, 
for Deb loves to have you here;’ and he gave a 
of his hard hrown hand, 
will come; oh, I will gladly come! ’ fal¬ 
tered May, and then ran to Deborah, and hid her 
face on her breast. The carriage-wheels were 
heard ; May was half borne out by Deborah, and 
Charlie stalked behind, looking gloomy, because 
he knew not how to look. May Warriston gazed 


' from the carriage-window, and through a maze of 
tears saw the brother and sister standing under 
the porch, Deborah kissing her two hands vehe?- 
mently. Pain was uppermost in that farewell of 
Enderby; the little mphan May lay back on the 
cushions, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 


WEAVING-SCHOOLS. 

In all the ordinary manufacturing arts, the com¬ 
mon practice is to learn by apprenticeships ; that 
is to say, the young who are put to any craft are 
left to pick up information over a course of several 
years by imitating the operations of the journey¬ 
men among whom they are placed. No teacher 
sets himself specially to tell them how things are 
to be done, or how they may be improved upon 
by an ingenious consideration of results. The 
craft, whatever it is, hikes its chance. In some 
instances, from generation to generation, it pursues 
,a jog-trot routine; in others it makes advances 
through the peculiar thoughtfulness of individuals. 
In numerous cases, the keenness of competition, 
forces on improvements. Manufacturers try to 
outdo each other. But even in these cfises, the 
actual operatives are only mechanically concerned. 
They obey orders, but do not originate. 

Thoughtful persons have latterly been of opinion 
that this state of affairs is not satisfactory. They 
think that instead of the chance and mechanical 
instruction tlirough apprenticeship, there ought to 
be a course of systematic teaching by everts iu 
the several crafts, at least those in which great 
ingenuity and the cultivation of original idetvs are 
required, with a view to national advantages. 
Hence, schools of practical science and technical 
instruction, to which public attention has been 
occasionally drawn. Much has been done in this 
respect by certain continental countries, in the 
hope of ontrivalling British manufactures; and 
wo may be said to have come to this, that the old 
chance method of acquiring skill in certain lines 
of industry will not do any longer. With these 
preliminary remarks, we proceed to men^on that 
in Belgium and Germany, schools of practical ’ 
trade-instruction have existed for years in almost 
every corporate town, under the auspices of the 
iimnicipality. Now, liowevcr, the growing rivalry 
of these countries with our own in more than one 
staple industry, has at length impressed British 
manufacturers with the need of taking similar 
means to withstand the pressure of such con^ti- 
tion. Sharing those views, the promoters of the 
Yorkshire Golloge some lime ago sii^gested to the 
Ancient and Honourable Company of Cloth-workers 
how effectively the wanes of the case might 
bo mot in the northern comities by providing^ 
as a special department of the college, means for 
instructLon in the manufacture of textile fabrics 
and designs. The suggestion was accepted in a 
generous spirit, all the more readily as those who 
initiated the scheme had peraonj^jly pledged their • 
own faith in it by subscriptions ranging from fifty 
to two thousand pounds. Among the munifioent 
contributors of the lai^er amount were the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir A. Fairhaim, and various local 
firms. Eucoun^ed by the appreciative attitude of 
those most familiar with the ipquirements of the 
woollen trade, .the Company at ymee entered upon 
this new Bpbei^''of active usefulness, granting 
in the first pLi6e an endowment of five himdred 
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and twenty pounds per annum. Subsequently 
they oftbred a further contribution of no less 
than ten thousand pounds, to provide adequate 
buildings and ^pliauces for the Textile Industries 
Bepartinent This extension of their original pur¬ 
pose was mainly due to the immediate and decided 
success of the experiment. In some measure, how- 
over, it was also the fruit of an interesting and 
valuable Report presented to the Company by Mr 
John Beaumont, the instructor of the departiacut, 
after having m^e, at their instance, a journey of 
inspection among the weaving-schools of the con¬ 
tinent Accompanied by Mr Walter S. B. M'liaren, 
M.A., Mr Beaumont made a six weeks’ lour, during 
widen he visited, chiefly in Germany, twenty-four 
weaving and eeven polytechnic schools. Some of 
these are exclusively for instruction in weaving, 
while others are departments of larger technical 
colleges, as is the case in Leeds. The Report hu.s 
been printed simply for private circulation, but we 
are permitted to glean its leading facts and sugges¬ 
tions, before describing briefly now far these are 
' being applied to the new cntcrpiisc in tlic capital 
of the West Riding. 

' Among the best schools of the kind in Belgium 
are those of Ghent and Vervier.®, in both of wliich 
the instruction is free. The only conditions 
imposed upon students, who must he more than 
twelve years of age, are that they shall be able to 
write correctly and know the four simple rules of 
arithmetic. There are also iu Belgium apprentice 
schools or workshops for apprentices, nianagcd 
principally by the manufacturers of the diflereut 
towns, wlio send work to be done in tbeni. 
Thruughoht the whole of France there is likewise 
a movement in favour of technical education, anil 
among the subjects wiiicli it is generally agreed 
must be taught, theoretically and practically, weav¬ 
ing takes a rtont place. At such towns as lllicims, 
Rouen, Lille, Lyons, Elbeuf, and Amiens, weaving- 
schools have been opened with success, and enjoy 
the benefit of government aid. In the first two 
named, what are known as the ‘ Industrial Socie¬ 
ties ’ have provided, for the use of the manui'uc- 
tureis generally and also of the weaving students, 
large collections of patterns of cloth of all luateriuls, 
arranged systematically in hooks. At Rbcims the 
collection dates back to the year 1800, and is both 
interesting and useful, as shewing the various 

f iattems and materials in use during this century, 
n Germany technical education is much more 
fully developed than in cither France or Belgium, 
every town having its Gewerbe or trade-school, 
gividg practical insteaction. 

At Chemnitz a new Gewerbe school is nearly 
completed, which puts all others into the shade. 
Its cost will be more than eighty thousand pounds, 
and it will accommodate between six and seven 
hundred students, presided over by a staff of 
nearly forty professors. It possesses a library of 
nine thousand volumes, upon which is spent tnree 
hundred pounds a year, out of on annual grant of 
seven thousand hounds from the government. In 
noticing the polytechnic schools, or technical uni¬ 
versities which exist in nearly every important 
town in Germany, the commissioners incidentally 
mention having seen in the one at Aix-la-Chapelle 
a number of packing-cases, which they were told 
contained models of English patent machines, sent 
as a present bj'. the English government, at the 
request of the Prince ImperM of'(i^nnany. This 


of course gives rise to a suggestion that the 
government might regard home claims with equal 
favour. The best polytechnic in Austria is un¬ 
doubtedly that of Vienna, which has no fewer than 
one thousand two hundred students. The Textile 
Industries Department of its museum is very com¬ 
plete, comprising specimens of almost every manu¬ 
factured article iu its various stages from the raw 
material up to the finished piece of goods. In a 
siiuilat museum at Berlin there are models of 
almost every machine used in either the cotton or 
woollen trade. Not only are there models of 
machines now iu use, hut also of those which have 
been long since superseded. The obvious advan¬ 
tage of this variety is that the students see what 
have been the imptovemente gradually made in 
machinery, aiul it enables them to study the 
principle upon which the diflcrcrit machines have 
been worked. The best schools, Chemnitz and 
Rcutlingcn for example, have a great assortment 
of liund-loonis, such as treadles, machines, and 
jacquards—in order to produce patterns, simple 
and figured, in every material. None of the 
schools cuiiiine their tuacliing to tlie manufacture 
of one class of goods only. Although each devotes 
must attention to the material and style of cloth 
chiefly manufactured iu the district in which it is 
situated, yet .all teach other branches of weaving; 
which is thought a material advantage. 

To give the students some insight into the practi¬ 
cal management of factories, they are in many cases 
allowed by the manuiauturers of the town to visit 
their mills on stated days. This is unquestionably 
a great advantage to the students, shewing them 
oil a large scale and from a business point of view 
those things which they are themselves doing on a 
small scale. In many of the schools the instruc¬ 
tion is free. In those where charges are made, it 
is found that wherever the fees are low enough, 
the working men t»,ke advantage of the schools, 
and are thus made into skilful workmen and over¬ 
lookers. The low fees d6 not drive away the sons 
of inaimfacturers; and the schools which are within 
the ie.ach of all are therefore much more popular 
and useful than those which, from the hu’ger fees 
charged, are more exclusive. 

In our own country the object of weaving- 
schools is much misunderstood, many people 
having an idea that they are simply meant to 
teach workmen the management of a loom. To 
correct such a mistaken impression, it may he 
worth while to quote the prospectus of the Miil- 
heim School, which descries that institution (a 
model one) as devoting itself to the task of 
‘educating overseers and manufacturers ip all 
branches of weaving, and furnishing young men 
who wish to become buyers or sellers of mauufac- 
tured goods with an exact knowledge of manufac¬ 
turing, and therefore with a correct judgment of 
goods.’ Bjr the training which employers them¬ 
selves receive in these schools, they are able to 
look after their businesses more thoroughly, and 
to supervise work for which they would not 
otherwise be qualified. 

With a view to securing those and kindred 
benefits in the largest possible measure, various 
suggestions were made by the commUsioners for 
the improvement of weaving-schools’ opened in 
this country. Means are not lacking to realise 
these advantages ; hut further time is required for 
the full devmopment of the scheme. Meantime 
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it is sufficiently proved at Leeds that technical 
education is by no means a myth, but may have an 
appreciable influence upon manufactures. Both 
at the day and evening classes there is a large, 
sometimes an overflowing attendance of students, 
chiefly young men of the middle class, who either 
are or expect to be engaged in textile industries. 
In order to facilitate the more adequate and 
efficient fulfilment of its purposes, the college will 
shortly enter upon the possession of Beechgrove, a 
suburban estate which the executive council have 
purchased for their new suite of buildings. At 
present it occupies temporary but well ^aptcd 
premises, which, pending the erection of the new 
college, have had to be once more enlarged, in 
order that the Textile Industries Department may 
have the accommodation requisite for sixteen 
looms. The pupils are assisted to arrange and 
design new patterns, or to classify and mingle 
colours with taste and judgment. They also 
receive instruction as to the mixing, working, 
and blending of the raw material; how to 
estimate the quality of water for manufacturing 
purposes; the proper use of the best ingre¬ 
dients for dyeing; the processes of carding, spin¬ 
ning, and fulling; the operations of weaving, and 
the mechanism of the loom, &c. In addition to 
the mauipnlative work, lectures are given on wool, 
mungo, shoddy, alpaca, and silk ; also on the 
applications of chemistiy to the manufacture and 
colouring of textile fabrics. The endowment pro¬ 
vided by the Clothworkers’ Company includes 
eight scholarships—^Ibur of thirty pounds, and four 
of twenty-five pounds per annum—for which there 
is a good competition, in other respects also, the 
appreciative interest and intelligence shewn by the 
students give encouraging hope of great practical 
benefit. 

The success of the Yorkshire College has stimu¬ 
lated the movement in other paids of the kingdom 
in fiivour of this phase of technical education. The 
School of Chemistry lately founded at Bristol by 
the same guild of Clothworkers, in connection with 
the dyeing iudustiies of the neighbourhood, is now 
in working order, and a textile instructor has been 
appointed for the Stroud school. Weaving-schools 
are also being established at -Hudderslield and 
Glasgow, with the prospect of more to follow in 
other industrial centres. Such measures indicate 
a widening recognition of the truth, that our 
craftsmen must be taught to work upon the basis 
of scientific knowledge, rather than rely so much 
^ heretofore on mere rule of thumb, if our country 
is to maintain its manufacturing supremacy. 


TIM BAYLIS. 

We bad anchored in the river Irrawaddi, after a 
tedious passage up from Melbourne, having on 
board by way of a crew as fine a sample of 
Australia desperadoes as ill-luck in her worst 
temper ever brought together on board one ship. 
There were men of all possible nationalities, 
from the swarthy negro to the handsome but 
treacherous Levantine sailor; the latter by for the 
more dangerous animal of the two. The natural 
result of this awkward assortment was the ever¬ 
present feeling of mistrust, mutual and deep, that 
prevailed between these worthies and ourselves ; 
this latter term including those few men that had 
not deserted from the ship while in Melbourne. 


The passage from Australia to any East Indian 
loit is, under favourable circumstances, a journey 
by no means to be despised. Glorious weather, 
grand sunsets, a smooth sea, gentle but steady winds, 
all combine to render this one of the most popular 
of routes. But with us this had not proved so. 
Like UlyssuB of old, we longed for the end of our 
voyage; and the more we desired, so much the 
farther away did our beloved Itbaca seem to re- 
tr^t. The time dragged wearily on, and the sense ' 
'of oppression grew greater. 

At our mess-table this was less felt than any¬ 
where else on board; owing mainly to the presence 
of one, the subject of this little story—dear old Tim 
Baylis. A noble fellow in forui, and a rare com¬ 
bination of gentleness and strength, culture and 
hardihood. In a word, one of those men marked 
out by nature to shine starlike in a profession of 
danger like ours. Frank, generous, and unaffected, 
he liad won our hearts from the moment he 
had joined the ship ; and that trust he had not for 
an instant deulined or betrayed. Fair weather or 
foul, gale or calm, Tim Baylis was ever the same, 
clear and decisive in action, and the life and soul 
of all when olf duty. 11 is lightest words and 
liappy jokes formed the watchwords of the men, 
the magic of his character and his manner weaving 
a spell around the ship. None saw the danger that 
threatened, in the miserable assortment of men 
that called themselves ‘ the crew,’ more than he; 
none tried so hard to weld the incongruous 
materials into shape and order more than he ; but 
like many honest open natures, he had underrated 
the power of the passions he had set himself to 
calm, and the lire had but smouldered, that under 
other conditions would have broken forth long 
before. 

But here we were safe off Bangoon, the first 
stage in llie homeward journey accomplished in 
safety ; and anchored in as good a berth in the 
river as any one could desire. Of course it was 
dull. Whoever rested at anchor a hundred yards 
from the shore, and did not find before the week 
was over, that this sort of thing was the ^ry acme 
of dullness ! The only tiling we could do to re¬ 
lieve the monotony was playing everlasting games 
of whist; alternated by leaning over the poop-rails, 
and speculating on what the dark and tangled 
jungle held among its tall grass and leafy branches: 
the reverie perchance broken by the shrill 
slirrck of some captured or dying animal; telling 
us in accents unmistakable, tliat beautiful as the 
mysterious jungle forest might be to the eye, 
it certainly would not he a desirable spot wtierein 
to picnic. We had at last discharged our ballast 
and liberty to both port and starboard watches had 
been granted. The short furlough had expired ; 
and the men were turning up rapidly in little 
batches of threes and fours, of course pursued by 
the inevitable ‘ sampan-wallah,’ or river boatman, 
whose frantic efforts to obtain extra ‘backsheerii’ 
usually found a rapid and summa^ recompense in 
the decided preponderance of kicks over ‘pice’ 
(Anglice, halfpence), the last resource of impe¬ 
cunious Jack. Contrary to our expectations, most 
of our men came on board in a singularly sober 
state, so much so as to excite remark amongst alL 
It is a time-honoured custom to condone cases of 
over-rcfresbntent on the various days of ‘ liberty’ 
during a long voyage. John. Tar—as time-honoured 
‘Jack’ is now frequently dubbed— on that‘day 
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drops his profossional character, and, to use his 
own most forcible expression, ‘lets go the painter,’ 
and enjoys himself alter his own peculiar JEsdiion 
eo long as his doUats or rupee hold out. 

There had been a whispr floating about for 
the past two or three days, in that unaccount¬ 
able way that whispis have of floating; the 
said whispr coming aft under the fostering care 
and protecting wing of Isaac the half-caste mess- 
room steward, thereby increasing twofold in its 
proportions while under transit, Isaac’s powers of 
imagination being proverbial; and the gist of aU 
this seemed to be that discontent about something 
reigned paramount in the forecastle, at least among 
its foreign occupnta Now, as luck would have 
it, we had haB this sort of thing over and over 
again throughout the passage, aud we had grown 
rather tired of it all; indeed, it had become too 
much like the cry of ‘ Wolf I Wolf!’ to have any 
strong effect on our nerves, especially as nothing 
had ever come of it but talk, and very ‘tall talk ’ 
too sometimes; but still no more than— talk. 

Had there been any real grievance, there would 
have been some interest displayed; but somehow 
the ‘casus belli’ had a knack of vanishing when 
the matter came to be investigated ; hence we hatl 
grown rather callous as to these perpetual com¬ 
plaints. Now, however, there seemed something 
more in the report than usual; but whether this 
was really so, or only owed its importance to 
Isaac’s over-vivid imagination, it was hard to 
determine. So feeling secure in our nearness to the 
shore, we contented ourselves by awaiting some 
decisive action on the part of the malcontents. As 
it was, the Captain had gone ashore with the 
announcement that he intended to accept the 
proffered hospitality of the agent, a few miles out 
of town ; and Tim JJaylis and I were left on board, 
the former enjoying the dignity of full command. 

This was just the time of the change of the mon¬ 
soon, and evening shewed ns that the hitherto calm 
and unbroken monotony would soon he visited by 
the demon of Storiu in some one of its many 
phases, j Warning banks of inky clouds were per¬ 
petually revealed by the brilliant streaks of lurid 
lightning that played among their depths. Still 
the ominous calm was unbroken save by the hoarse 
croak of frogs, eager for the coming rain. Erelong 
the welcome sound of ‘eight hells’ told of the end 
of the day for us; the men were soon mustered 
and dismissed, the final entry made in the log, and 
silence soon reined fore and aft the ship. 

Our hammoMS were slung, Indian-coast fashion, 
in vmious positions under the poop awning; and 
very pleasant it was to lie at ease in the cool night- 
air, smoking and chatting. Tim seemed unnsually 
silent this evening, more inclined to speculate and 
think, than to tSl out aught from the fund of 
anecdote, curious and amusing, that he always was 
so ready to retail for our benefit. 

‘Charlie,’ he said at length, ‘I don’t wonder at 
those niters being so confoundedly superstitious 
and ghowy; a liight like this makes one feel that 
there is something, of which we know nothing, at 
work above and around us. Just look out at those 
fiery clouds, and answer if there must not be a 
Power there, compared to which our grandest efforts 
seem no more than the croaking of yonder ftogs.’ 

I replied generally, tliat the wqrks of nature 
alw-ays shone forth clearly to those who looked 
upon them as the tokens of a Supreme Will. 


Another blaze of dazzling brightness, resting on 
us fca a moment, leaving ns in denser dormess 
than before. The storm was certainly nearing 
ns rapidly. 

‘Ah!’ he said, referring to the contrast, ‘how 
true a picture of life; that glowing light, just for 
on instant of time, like nor own ufe,’fbliowed by 
the dense and unknown darkness of death. 1 am 
not one to believe in portents, Charlie; but I am 
sure that in these things, if one only read them 
aright, there lies much tliat may he taken to indi¬ 
cate that there is a grand life hereafter of comple¬ 
tion and unity in the powers of mind and body, 
though the truth of it may be kept from us in the 
darkness of the future. Yet after all it is only in 
moments like these that a man seems either to care 
for or notice them.’ 

My reply was lost in a burst of thunder, the 
first of any power we had yet heard, and with it 
came down the rain, as only it can rain in the 
tropics. I ran to the gangway, to be clear of the 
awning, and saw at once that a hurricane was close 
upon us. The whirling and eddying clouds flew 
at a vast pace across the sky; the low roaring of 
the wind, still very distant, confirmed any doubt 
on that point. I did not consider that there was 
any cause for alarm on the ship’s account; we 
were in an excellent anchorage ; and most of our 
‘top-hamper’ was down on deck undergoing an 
ovcrfiauL Still tlie awnings must be furled; so 
I hurried below for niy oil-skin coat and ‘sou’¬ 
wester.’ Reaching the main-deck, I was startled 
by the sound of voices coming from a part of the 
ship where I knew they could have no business. 
Without pausing to listen, however, I descended 
the companion-stairs; the voices, now hushed in 
whispers, following after. At the fore-cabin door 
I encountered the sc-ared face of Isaac, as white 
as his dark skin would permit. He was about to 
say something; but the cry of ‘ All hands on deck I ’ 
from Tlrn’e lips rang out fore and aft j so I rushed 
on deck without waiting to hear what he had to 
say. My station, as second in command, being on 
the forecastle, I made directly for that point, and 
awaited the port-watch, in order to let go the 
second anchor. No one came! Where were the 
men ? I heard voices aft. I saw the quarter-deck 
awning fly up in the air, released from the side- 
ropes. The hurricane had struck us by this time; 
we were leaning broadside over in an alarming 
manner, and rapidly dragging our single anchor 
towards the shore. Again 1 listened; I could 
^stinguish the varied cries ; they were not those 
of men at work. 1 soon knew. A fierce yell— a 
wilder shriek, borne along the gale. It was plain 
that the smothered volcano had broken forth at 
last. The men had mutinied I Seizing a bclaying- 
pin from out the rail, I managed to knock the 
gear clear on the ‘ cat-head,’ ahd thus releasing the 
starboard andhor, I ran aft, leaving the chain 
careering mldly over the windlass. 

The odds were terribly against us; a set of men, 
each more reckless than his neighbour, pitted 
against a few poor fellows, taken at the utmost 
disadvantage. Added to this, the howling hurri¬ 
cane, the black darkness, and the utter impossi¬ 
bility of any signal being seen or heard twenty 
ya^s from the ship. I ^d not quite understand 
all this at the moment. I very soon did, how¬ 
ever. No shot had as yet been fired, so no alarm 
could reach beyond by that means. Making fox the 
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indistinct atrag^jling mass of human figures, I tried 
to reach Tim’s side. I could just see him standing 
on the alter-hatch, cutlass in hand, bravely keeping 
at bay a dozen or more of the mutineers, who 
vainly tried to force him back over the ‘ combings’ 
of the open hatchway. In another confused heap 
1 could just distinguish the third officer and boat¬ 
swain ; how armed, I could not see. My iron 
belaying-pin proved no bad weapon—short, round, 
and heavy, it was easily handled, and did good 
service. After all, one had no real chance against 
long thin knives in anything Mke close single 
combat. 

How long this performance would have lasted, 
and the fearfully unequal conflict been kept up, it 
is hard to say, when the sound of cheering broke 
upon us. Pausing in the struggle for a moment, 
we became aware that the storm had ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun; in fact it was almost 
calm. Another instant, and the cheers resolved 
themselves into men swarming up the sides like 
bees on every quarter, cutlass in hand, hardly 
knowing what was the matter. It was soon over. 
Stepan os Zenos, George Marco, and Pedro Cenci 
secured in irons to the main-deck stanchions, the 
rest were soon powerless for much harm. A 
hurried explanation now ensued. It seemed that 
after I had rushed up on deck, in answer to the 
cry of ‘ All hands! ’ never heeding the boy Isaac or 
his scared face, the lad ran up after me, taking 
with him the cutlass that I afterwards saw in Tim 
Baylis’ hand; in fact ho, gave it to him without 
word or comment. Running to the gangway, he.had 
thrown himself into the boat belonging to our old 
snmpau-wallah, Ramoon, who always remained 
alongside the ship ready for a call. Rousing the 
old man and seizing an oar, lie let go the boat, 
which, released from the ship, glided swiftly down 
the stream ; struck soon after by llie hurricane 
or north-west squall, they nearly capsized, but 
managed to reach the mooring-chains of J1.M.S. 
Peyosits, moored half a mile down the river. 
A rope being flung to them they boarded her, the 
boy Isaac telling his tale in broken accents and 
incoherent sentences; still, however, the officer of 
the watch made out enough of the lad’s story to 
know that mutiny, and perhaps murder, were 
going on a short distance up the river; so without 
more ado, the order was passed for ‘general 
quarters,’ and two boats’ crews piped away to 
‘board and relieve the stranger.’ The squall 
luckily dropping at this time, they soon were 
alongside of our ship, Isaac acting as pilot, when 
they gave ns the hearty cheer that had so joyed 
and surprised us. 

But where was Tim Eaylls all this time ? Surely 
about the ship somewhere. No ! Wo found him 
•at last, lying at the bottom of that fatal hatchway, 
and a long knife-woxmd in his aide, from which 
the dark blood slowly oozed. They brought him 
gently up, and laid him on the after-skylight; the 
rtua had ceased, and the tropical moon shone down 
on the reeking deck, lending a weird clearness to 
every object around. He looked very calm, his dark 
dear-cut feotmeB looked very white and awM 
now. 

We all stood around while the surgeon that had 
come with the relief party from the old Pegasun 
carefully probed and examined the wound. It 
was no use; his face told us silently there was 
* no hope! * that dear old Tim Baylis would soon 


be at rest for ever. ‘ Hush! he is speaking.’ 
Conscious once again, on board the ship he had 
defended with his life, the imirit of him we had 
learned to love so well seemed to return to ns once 
again ere it went forth into that unknown ‘ dark¬ 
ness ’ he had spoken of so strangely and thought¬ 
fully scarce an hour before. He said a few words to 
us all, reminding us of the many bright and happy 
days we had spent in times past together—days 
that liad left their pleasant memories of the foreign 
shores by which they had been passed, mementos 
of a time gone by, but still fresh and vivid in our 
minds. Asking pardon of any, then, he might in 
thoughtless mirth unconsciously have wounded, 
and telling ns when, in better days smd more 
joyous scenes, we might chance to review the past 
and those who had peopled it, not to forget poor 
Tim, lying cold and dead on the banks of the 
Irrawaddi river. Turning painfully to me, he 
said in faltering words; ‘ See my dear mother, 
Charlie. Toll her all is over. Tell her that 
though the end has come while far away from 
her, I did not foigct her love. Ask her to forgive 
my wilfulness, to think of me with pity. And 
Charlie, don’t let those niggers haul me about 
before I’m buried. Good-bye, old fellow. How 
dark it is gettii^ I ’ 

We laid him next day in his grave in the Euro¬ 
pean cemetery, under the shade of a spreading 
mango; a few fellows from the old Pegasus and 
ourselves looked last on his coffin; and before we 
sailed, had laid a double wreath on the already 
bright and flowering turf. Reader! should you 
ever bend your steps to the sacred city of the 
Groat Pagodii, turn aside for a moment from the 
deepening shadows of its ancient temple, and 
reading the words on a little marble cross under 
the branches of the old mango-tree, p.ause, and 
think on the noble death of poor Tim Baylis, 


THE GIGANTIC MOA BIRD, 

The extinction of many animals that are known to 
have formerly existed on the earth, is subject 
which cannot very easily be explained, while the 
number of them is greater than at first sight would 
be supposed. Various species no doubt undeifgo 
graduiil extinction by changes which deprive them 
of their accustomed food; but others seem to die 
out from unknown causes. During the historic 
period a considerable number of animals have been 
swept off the British Islands, among which are the 
bear, the wolf, the Irish elk, &c. In Anferica, 
during the comparatively short perjod of its his¬ 
tory, various species have vanished, and othein are 
following them. The beaver, formerly so gene¬ 
rally spread over the whole of that count^, is 
now only to be found in remote regions. The 
deer and the moose arc disappearing in the same 
manner. The bison is vciy much diminished in. 
numbers, and must ere long be extirpated. The- 
mastodon, a creature of enormouS bulk, has totally 
disappeared, although, along with the skeletons of 
them which have been discovered, there are evi¬ 
dences of their having lived on focm derived from 
plants which are still existing. In other parts of 
the world, the dodo and the moa have perished 
within the la$t few contaries ; and i^teryx is 
undergoing the same fate. 

The moa or dinomis was a huge bird, of which 
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the leniaiiis are plentifully found in New Zea¬ 
land. Within recent historic times, this colony 
was tenanted, to the almost entire exclnsion of 
mammalia, by countless numbers of gigantic wing¬ 
less birds of various genera and species, the Dinar- 
nis gigantea, the largest, attaining a size neorlv 
thrice that of a full-grown ostrich. From tradi¬ 
tions which are current among the Maoris, they 
were fat, stupid, indolent birds, living in forests 
and feeding on vegetables; while the name moa 
seems to have been given to them from their pecu¬ 
liar cry. Since remains have been found in great 
plenty, the investigation of this singular bird is of 
the greatest interest to students of natural history. 

It is to the Rev. Richard Taylor that the first 
discovery of Aioa remains is due, which he thus 
describes: ‘ In the beginning of 1839 I took my 
first journey in New Zealand to Poverty Bay 
with the Rev. W, Williams (Bishop of Waiaiui). 
When we reached Waiapu, near the East Cape, 
we took tip our abode in a native house, ami 
there I noticed the fragment of a large bone stuck 
in the ceiling. I took it down, suppo.sing at fir.sl 
that it was human ; but when I saw its cancellated 
structure, I handed it over to my commuion, who 
had been brought up to the medical profession, 
asking him if he did not think it was a biid’s bone. 
He laughed at the idea, and said : “ What kind of 
bird could there;be to liave so latgc a bone ?” I 
pointed out its structure ; and when the natives 
came, requested him to ask them what it belonged 
to. They said it was a bone of the tarcjio, a very 
large bird, that lived on the top of Hiknrangi, the 
highest mountain on the cast coast, and that they 
made their largest fish-hooks from its bones. I 
then inquired whether the bird was still to be met 
with; and was told that there was one of an im¬ 
mense size wliich lived in a cave, and was guarded 
by a large lizard, and that the bird was always 
standing on one leg. The chief readily gave me 
the bone for a little tobacco ; and I afterwards sent 
it to Professor Owen by Sir Everard Home in 
1839; and I think I may justly claim to have been 
the first discoverer of the moa.’ Mr Taylor con¬ 
tinued Iris inquiries among the natives, who in¬ 
formed him that the moa was quite as large as a 
horse; that these birds had nests made of the 
refuse of fem-root, on which they fed; and that 
they used to conceal themselves in the veronica 
thickets, from which, by setting them on fire, the 
natives drove them out and killed them; hence 
originated the Maori saying: ‘ The veronica was the 
tree which roasted the moa.’ The natives further 
mentioned that when a moa-hunt was to take place 
notice was given inviting all to the battue. The 
party then spread out to inclose as large a apace as 
possible, and drive the birds from their haunts ; 
then gradually contracting the line as they ap¬ 
proached some lake, they at last rushed forward 
with loud yells, and drove the frightened birds 
into the water, where they could be easily ap- 
roached in canoes and de.spatched without their 
eing able to make any resistance. These moa- 
hunts must thus have been very destructive; as, 
from the number of men employed, and the traces 
of long lines of ovens in which the natives cooked 
the birds, and the large quantity of egg-shells 
found on the western shores of New ZeidanA n 
dear proof is given that these birds were eagerly 
sought for and feasted iipon. Thus 'the poor moas 
had' very little chance *^1 continuing their race. 


From a very interesting communication of the 
Rev. W. Williams, dated 17th May 1872, it would 
appear that the moa may not yet be entirely extir- 
lated. ‘ Within the last few days,’ he remarks, ‘ I 
lave obtained a piece of information worthy of 
notice. Happening to speak to an American about 
these bones, he told me that the bird is still in 
existence in the ncighbonrhood of Cloudy Bay, iu 
Cook’s Strait. He said that the natives there 
hivl mentioned to an Englishman belonging to a 
whaling party, that there was a bird of extra¬ 
ordinary size to be seen only at night on the side of 
a hill near th^lace ; and that he with a native 
and a second Englishman went to the spot; that 
after waiting some time they saw the creature at a 
little distance, which they describe os being about 
fourteen or sixteen feet high. One of the men 
proposed to go nearer and shoot; but his com- 
lanion was so exceedingly terrified, or perhaps 
)oth of them, that they were satisfied with looking 
at the bird ; when after a little time it took the 
alarm and strode off up the side of the mountain.’ 

In the Oregwouth (Feekly Argus published in 
New Zealand in 1876 there appeared a letter signed 
R. K. M. Smytlie, Browning’s Pass, Otago, describ¬ 
ing in a very detailed manner the capture of two 
living nioas, a female eight feet high, and a young 
one three feet shorter. The writer finishes his 
account of their capture by remarking that he has 
little doubt that he will be able to bring them 
both alive to Chrislchurcb. It is therefore to be 
hoped that living representatives of the genus 
JJinornis still survive. Feathers of the bird have 
been also found in a state of preservation suffi¬ 
ciently good to shew that they possessed an after¬ 
shaft ot a large size ; and at the same time tra¬ 
dition and the condition in which the bones are 
found, retaining much of their animal matter, tend 
to shew how lately the bird formed part of the 
existing fauna of the country. If the letter he 
genuine, it cannot be long before ornithologists, of 
whom there are several of no mean repute in New 
Zealand, will be able to satisfy themselves on the 
subject. 

An additional reason for supposing that these 
magnificent birds existed not long ago is fonnd in 
the fact that specimens of their eggs have been 
preserved. In the volcanic sand of New Zealand, 
Mr Walter Maiitell found a gigantic egg, of the 
magnitude of which he gives us a familiar idea by 
saying that his hat would have been just large 
enough to have served as an ^g-cup for it. This 
egg must have been one of a Dinornis or a Palap- 
teryx, and although its dimensions arc considerably 
greater than the egg of the ostrich, still it is smaller 
than might have been expected from a bird from 
twelve to fourteen feet nigh. It is well known 
that the egg of the New Zealand apteryx, to which 
the moa bears a very close affinity, is one of 
dimensions that are quite surprising m proportion 
to the bulk of the bird. The apteiyx is about as 
big as a turkey, standing two feet in height; but 
its egg measures four inches ten liuM by three 
inches two lines in the respective diameters. To- 
bear the same ratio to the bird as this, the em of’ 
the Dinornis gigantea would be of the incredible 
length of two feet and a half by a breadth of one 
and three-quarters. 

In the Museum at York there is a complete 
skeleton of a moo, which besides feathers, has the 
integuments of the feet partly preserved; from 
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which it is evident that Uie toes were covered with 
small hexagonal scales. A specimen has also been 
sent by Dr Haast of New Zealand to Professor 
Milne-Edwaids, which is to be seen in the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris. 


THE BRIDGE POOL. 

Among the many rivers and streams watering the 
south-west of Ireland and falling into the Atlantic, 
few present greater attractions to tjie wandering 
angler than the bright little Caragh of County 
Kerry. This beautiful salmon river takes its rise 
in Lough Cloon, and after a rapid w'inding coiuee 
of seven or eight miles through the lovely valley 
of Qlenoar, at length falls into Lake Caragh, one 
of the finest and most picturesque sheets of water 
in the south of Ireland. The river leaves Lake 
Caragh at its northern extreniily, and after gliding 
for two or three miles farther through a deep rocky 
glen, finally discharges itself by an arm of the sea 
into Dingle Bay. 

Lough Cloon where, ns already mentioned, the 
river Caragh rises, is a small hut very deep moun¬ 
tain lake, and surrounded on all .sides by heather- 
clod hills, which gradually slope down to its rocky 
shores. Farther away, the mountains become more 
precipitous, till at length the eye rests on bare 
cliffs and towering crags which rear their snow¬ 
capped peaks to the skies, and complete a picture 
which for wild grandeur it would he dillicult to 
surpass. On a still day, the silence around the lake 
is peculiarly impressive if not awe-inspiring ; not 
a breath of air ruiiles the dark waters of Lough 
Cloon ; not a sound catches the car hut the dis¬ 
tant'bleat of a goat from the opposite crags, the 
shrill cry of the curlew from the moor hard by, 
or the sullen plunge of a leaping salmon far away 
in the loch. 

To the ornithologist this wild spot possesses 
unusual attractions. Here he may at times see 
the golden eagle soaring aloft, a more speck in the 
sky; or perchance ohsvu-vc a pair of the royal birds 
heating the hill-side in search of mountain hares 
to hear away to their cyry on the steep side of old 
CanuntuohilL Such, comparatively speaking, rare 
birds as the peregrine falcon, the bu/.zard, raven, 
and many others that might be named, are also to 
be met with, and have their nests among these 
Kerry mountains, and afford a pleasing stuily to 
the young naturalist. 

But to return. The upper part of the Caragh 
river, from Lough Cloon to where the stream 
is spanned from hank to hank by a picturesque 
old arch called Bealalaw Bridge, offers few in¬ 
ducements to the salmon-fisher, on account of 
the shallowness of the water ; though doubtless 
after a flood, when tlio fish are moving up 
stream, there' are two or three casts well worth 
a trial. Immediately below the bridge, however, 
and stretching almost in a direct line towards the 
south-west through a deep rocky gorge, lies the 
celebrated Bridge Pool. This far-famed and 
somewhat singular salmon-cast is of great length, 


perhaps reaching two hundred and fifty yards 
from end to end, but is nowhere broader than 
fifty feet. The sides of the pool ore for the most 
part steep and jagged, rising almost perpendicu¬ 
larly to a considerable height above the edge of 
the river. The water is dark coloured and of great' 
depth, so much so, that on the brightest day it is 
impossible to see the rocky bottom. At the top 
of the pool, where the river surges through the 
narrow strait below the bridge, there is a consider¬ 
able current; hut lower down the stream gradually 
dies away, till at length the pool becomes almost 
dead water, fiat and motionless. 

The Bridge Pool, on account of its great depth 
and rocky bottom, is a favourite resting-place of 
the salmon. Here many an exhausted fish, after 
escaping the deadly nets so murderously plied by 
the fishermen of Lake Caragh, and surmounting 
the numhciiess obstacles and dangers besetting its 
path up from the sea, at length roaches a retreat 
where it can recruit its strength, and thus be 
enabled later to push on to the end of its journey. 
Even liere, however, the poor wanderer is not 
altogether out of harm’s way. Though safe from 
the fangs of prowling otter and beyond the reach of 
poacher’s net or cruel leister, it is ever in danger 
of being inanared by tlic angler’s glittering lure. 
And see ! here comes one of tialmo salar’s deadly 
enemies a Glcncar fisherman, accompanied by an 
aged guide, a veteran follower of the craft, bearing 
his long shining rod. Let us watch their move¬ 
ments, as they consult together what is to be the 
fly wherewith to tempt from his hiding-place one 
of those noble fellows lying at anchor in the pool 
hard by. They have chosen a good day for their 
sport. There has been rain in the night, not a 
heavy downpour, but sufilcieut to colour the water 
a brown tinge. The morning is cloudy, with 
occasional gleams of sunshine ; and a fresh breeze 
from the south-west blows steadily thrqjigb the 
old arch, and rutiles the surface of the pool from 
end to end. 

And now the pair have completed their pre¬ 
parations, and the angler, rod in hand, carefully 
de.sccn(ls the steep bank to a small sandy bay just 
below the bridge, from whence he can command 
the upper reach of the cast. The fly, skilfully 
directed by the wielder of the rod in a diagonu 
direction down stream, falls light as thistle-down 
close to the far hank, and the current brings^ it 
across in a hold sweep to the near side. The line 
is lengthened a few feet, and the process repeated 
again and again, till presently the foot of the rapid 
is°rcached, but with no good result. After a brief 
consultation the two now cross the bridge, and 
skirling the far side, presently approach one of 
the best casts in the nver. Nearly opposite to 
where they are now standing, a gjant rock boldly 
projects into the stream, and just below, where tbe 
dark water slowly curls round the point of 
stone, lies a favourite lodge for a ‘ fish? 

Commencing a few yards above this spot, and 
keeping well out of sight as he advances, the 
angler carefully covers each foot of water, till 
presently his fly slowly glides past the projecting 
angle of the rock. Ha! What was that bright 
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flash of silver, swiftly darting upwards from the 
depths of the block abyss ? It is the monarch of 
the pooL a glorious silvery sixteen-pounder; in a 
second he clutches the treacherous bunch of 
shining feathers concealing the barbed hook; and 
with a flourish of his broad toil, down he goes to 
his lodge again; but now the angler plays hu part, 
and with a firm stroke of the r^ drives the hook 
deep into the fish’s jaws. Away goes the affrighted 
creature swift as lightning down the pooL The 
reel groans as it rapidly pays out the line, and 
the is raised over the moulder till bent nearly 
double; biit on goes the gallant fish despite the 
tremendous .pressure put upon him, and then 
suddenly rising to the surtace, he makes a supreme 
effort to release himself by leaping high in the 
air; in descending he stmes the taut gut-cast 
with his tail, dashes the hook from his mouth, 
and once more free as air, dives to the bottom of 
the river. 

And how does friend Fiscator bear himself the 
while ? Who but a salmon-fisher can realise the 
bitterness of that moment when after a splendid 
burst by a plucky fish, through some blunder or 
accident his line, all limp and draggling, comes 
slowly back to him! But, my friend, you have just 
been taught a good though severe lesson ; had you 
been ready at the critictd moment, and slackened 
the line, by adroitly lowering the point of your 
rod when that sixtmn-pounder practised so dan¬ 
gerous a manoeuvre, the probabilities arc that the 
effort of the fish would have proved abortive, and 
the slender link between you would not have thus 
been abruptly severed. But it is all over now, and 
you may rest awhile from your labours, and try to 
calm your feelings with a pipe of tobacco, while j 
the veteran your companion morulisea in your ear 
on the truth of the motto, Nil desperandunt. 

Presently a dork cloud rolls up the valley, atid 
heavy drops of rain give notice that a shower is at 
hand. Our fiends yonder are again bestirring 
themselves, and once more the heavy rod is brought 
into play; but fortune seems to have deserted the 
fisherman, for in spite of all his endeavours, yard 
after yard of the best water is left behind without 
sign of a rising fish, till at length he reaches the 
far end of the pool, where the river gradually 
widens, and the dark water changes to a brighter 
hue, as it glides more rapidly over a shallower 
bed. Here there is one last chance for the angler, 
and if he con only pitch his fly artistically under 
yonder dark holly-bush, he may yet gain the day. 
It is a long cast; bntthe fisherman throws a fine 
lin^iond tne fly admirably hove skims through the 
ail and drops like a natural insect just where the 
little holly-tree overshadows the water. Again 
that glimpse of a sUvexy form mounting swiftly 
npw^B to the surface; and mark the swirling 
bdlB, indicating the rise of a heavy fish. There is 
a pull at the ny; the angler sharply raises the 
point of his rod, and once more he has hooked a 
lordly salmon. Again the gallant rush, the danger¬ 
ous somersault, >the determined struggle for dear 
life ; but the tackle is good, the barbed steel has 
taken a firm hoM, and all is of no avail; gradually 
the fisherman gains the upper hand, and inch by 
inch reels in we quarry, till presently the stiU 
struggling but exhausted prize lies gasping at ^is 
feet. The old man steals cautiously forward, and 
all trembling with excitement, approaches the 
water’s edge; he stoops, makes a quick sure stroke j 


with the gaff hook, and the next moment nplifin a 
noble fish and casts him on the sword. . i 

But we will leave them to exult over their j 
victory; for see! it is time to be moving; evening 
draws on apace, and the sun is already sinking 
behind the blue Kerry mountains. 


INDIAN BORDER WARFARE. 

The Indian wars in the United States are a scandal 
to civilisation. These wars have nearly all a 
similar origin. The federal government by treaty 
settles groups of Indians on certaia lands which 
they are to occupy exclusively in perpetuity. In 
the face of this arrangement, portions of the lauds 
are taken possession of by white squatters, and no 
redress can possibly be obtained &om the govern¬ 
ment authorities at Washington. In short, the 
Indians are systematically cheated, and on their 
taking up arms in their own defence, a savage 
war ensues. Circumstances involved me in one of 
these wars in 1874. I was accompanying a supply 
train from Camp Supply, a frontier post, to an 
expedition operating against hostile Indians. This 
expedition was organised at Fort Dodge, Kansas, 
in tlie summer of 1874, to subdue the Comanebes 
and Kiowas, who had broken out on the war¬ 
path, and were committing depredations all along 
the Kansas border. 

We left Camp Supply, to join the main com¬ 
mand, at daylight on the 6th of September with a 
train of thirty-six six-mule Wi^ons. Counting 
escort, teamsters, and one or two outsiders like 
myself, we were seventy-three in number. For the 
first three days no signs of Indians were seen; 
but every precaution was taken against them 
by frequently practising the teamsters in forming 
‘corral;’ so that in the event of an attack there 
might be no confusion. The word ‘corral’ (a 
Spanish word, signifying an inclosure for cattle) 
is also used on the plains as a term for the ellipti¬ 
cal or circular form in which a train of wagons is 
arranged to rasist an attack by Indians; and in 
order that our position in the fight may be better 
understood, I will explain how it is formed. The 
teams are numbered from front to rear each morn¬ 
ing. At a given signal all odd numbers move to 
the right, and even numbers to the left. When 
the two columns tlms formed are, say, twenty or 
more yards apart, according to the ground and the 
size of the train, the leading wagons halt, and the 
others close up. They can then move on in 
parallel columns until so closely pressed by attack¬ 
ing Indiana as to be obliged to form the‘corral' 
itself. To do this, the two leading wagons turn 
and approach each other, passing until their teams 
lap, when they halt, the next wagon in each 
column being directed so as to bring its team 
inside and just lapping the wagon in front. The 
opening is between the rear ends of the last two 
wagons. A ‘corral’ thus formed without a mule 
unharnessed, makes a very good defence, the mules 
of each team being more or less protected by the 
wagon in front. 

To return to my stoiy. Out route lay towards 
the Staked Plains, in the north-eastern corner of 
Texas. The Indian summer was in all its glory, 
and the pure bracing prime air pnt ns in the 
best of spirits. No anticipation of coming evil 
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disturbed our minds. The hostile Indians were 
supposed to be on the other side of the main 
command, scattering in all directions before its 
advance. But however easy we might feel on that 
score, none of the usual precautions for the safety 
of the train were neglected, remembering the simple 
rule of the plains: ‘If you think there are no 
Indians near, then is the time to be especially on 
your guard.' The Indians are wily and very 
patient, and will hover about and watch you for 
days and days to find you relaxing your vigilance, 
and at length off your guard. They see and know 
full well when you think they are not near. That 
is just the time when, as a panther which has 
patiently watched its prey, they make their spring. 
After having camped on the third night, our sus¬ 
picions were aroused that Indians were in the 
neighbourhood by the restless behaviour of the 
mules. Every frontiersman knows that a mule 
will smell Indians and shew signs of fear long 
before their approach can be discovered by a 
human being, and the knowledge of this fact 
tended to increase our watchfulness. 

Next morning the scouts who went out to 
reconnoitre returned with the intelligence that 
they had found fresh tracks of Indians, who 
had evidently been all round us during the 
night. This was not pleasant nows ; but 
‘forward’ was the word, so we harness^ up, 
and proceeded on out journey, merely taking 
the additional precaution of forming the wagons 
into two paralld columns—^the first step towards 
forming ‘ corral,’ as I before explained. While we 
were crossing the ‘divide’ (intervening country) 
between the Canadian and Washita rivers, single 
Indian vedettes were seen at a great distance off; 
and on approaching a ridge which crossed our 
route, a sm^ party of mounted Indians appeared 
on its crest. As soon as we reached a water-hole, 
the train was halted, mules watered, and kegs 
and canteens filled—a fortunate suggestion of our 
wagon-master. The train was now well closed up, 
and skirmishers thrown out on both sides parallel 
to it. Having done this, the march was resumed, 
and the attack of the savt^es calmly awaited. 

We had not long to wait. At about three in the 
afternoon, at a place a mile north of the Washita 
river, just as the train had cleared a very deep 
and bad ravine, we were fiercely charged upon our 
right and rear by a mass of Indians, about whom 
were as many more in open order. They rode 
down on ns with a ringing war-whoop to within 
fifty yards of the muzzles of our rifles, filling the 
air with their terrible yells; tbeir object evidently 
being to stampede the mules and cattle of the 
train, and> then, in the excitement and confusion 
that would follow, to massacre the escort and 
teamsters. Finely mounted, in full war-paint, 
their long scalp locks braided with feathers, with 
wild whoops and exultant shouts, on they came. 
It regnired our utmost efforts to steady the teams 
and get the train ‘ corralled.’ The cool and deter¬ 
mined behaviour of the escort at this moment 
perhaps decided the fate of the train. The corral 
was not yet completed, and the rear of the train 
was on the verge of a stampede. Not a man 
^ched, but coolly wmting until the Indians were 
within short range, poured a volley into their ranks, 
which cooled their ardour, and they swerved off 
to the left. As soon os the savages found that 
their attempt at stampeding had failed, and that 


our corral was formed, they followed a new plan 
of action, which was not to charge in a body, as 
before, but for each warrior to select bis own time 
and mode of attack. This is the usual method of 
fighting among the Indians of the plains, and i» 
tenned ‘circlirrg.’ First the chiefs led off, followed 
at regular intervals by the warriors, until (there 
rnust have been five or six hundred riding in 
single file round ns in a ring as rapidly as their 
fleet-footed ponies could carry them. Savages 
erect on their ponies, with shining spears and 
flaming blankets, and lofty fluttering head-gear, 
dashed along the ridges with piercing yells, appear¬ 
ing and swiftly disappearing, shewing portentous 
against the sky in the slanting surdight It 
became a wonderful display of tueir marvellous 
powers of horsemanship. They would throw 
themselves over on the sides of their well-trained 
ponies, leaving only one hand and foot exposed to 
our aim, and in this position would deliver their 
fire over or under the necks of their ponies. 

We saw several Indians and ponies knocked over 
by our fire; but how many were killed we were 
unable to find out, as dircedy one of their number 
was shot, a dash would be made by others to carry 
his bod^ out of danger of falling into our bands. 
They will risk a dozen lives to save the scalp of a 
fallen comrade, for without it, according to Indian 
belief, he is debarred from entering the ‘happy 
hunting-grounds.’ A striking instwee of their 
anxiety in this respect occurred during the fight in 
the case of a wounded Indian who was lying on 
the slope of a hill facing us. They tried all 
manner of dodges to recover his body, and eventu¬ 
ally succeeded. The fallen man was a chief, as 
we could see by his extra-fine trappings; and our 
men, anticipating unusual efforts to carry him off, 
concentrated their aim on the spot where he was, 
so that' no one could get near the place. The 
Indians first tried to divert our attention by send¬ 
ing out a warrior to ride in an opposite direction, 
waving an old cotton umbrella, formerljr the prop¬ 
erly without doubt of some waylaid emigrant. A 
childish trick, bat thoroughly ludian-like. Find¬ 
ing this ruse did not answer, they covered a 
l)anTtier with bufl'alo hides, and an Indian, began 
pushing it down the biU before him, using it os a 
shield; but our bullets went through and throogb 
this cover, so he crawled back again, apparently 
unhurt. Then they rolled a number of buffalo 
robes into a huge roll, and fastened lariats to each 
end, so as to pull it back as soon as the Indian 
creeping down behind it had secured the body. 
This armour we were uuable to penetrate^ bo th^ 
succeeded in recovering their chief. 

At dark, the Indians ceased firing and with¬ 
drew for the night. All hands at once set to 
digging. Hands, bayonet^ and knives were brought 
into requisition, and rifle-pits were soon nme 
and fortified with forage sacks and everything 
available. No firing occurred on this night. 
Whether the Indians dug also I cannot say, hut 
next day they had shelter. In the daTimeSB,. 
they approached to within speaking distance, and 
addressed ns in langu^e more forcible tbim 
complimentary, announcing that they bad ‘heB{K 
Comauebes and Eiowas,' and would have ‘heap 
scalp in the morning.’ They taunted us with 
cowardice, telling us not to skulk like wolves, 
but to come out and fight like men;; an invita¬ 
tion which I need not say we declin^ Those, of 
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onr scouts who understood the Indian, language 
answered their abuse with the choicest epithets in a 
plain man’s vocabulaiy, and worked themselves up 
to such a pitch of rage and excitement, that we 
could hardly keep them from going out to fight 
the red-skins single-handed. During the night we 
held a council of war; and considering the fives of 
the wounded in danger from their miserable sur¬ 
roundings and want of medical treatment, and 
believing that the main command would not be 
likely to ascribe our delay to its true cause, it 
was determined that an attempt must be made 
by some one to break through the surrounding 
Indians and reach Camp Supply, to bring us relief. 
It was a perilous mission, and required a man of 
undaunted dourage, calm judgment, and unflinch¬ 
ing resolution, besides having a thorough know- 
le^e of the country, as most of the journey would 
be made in the darkness of night, to avoid wander¬ 
ing parties of Indian.s, who would be on the alert 
to cut oif any one going for assistance. A man 
possessing these qualifications, a brave and shrewd 
scout, came for\vard and volunteered for this 
forlorn-hope ; and at the darkest time of night, 
he quietly started out on his long and perilous 
ride to run the gantlet of our savage enemies. 
We could hear the whoops of the red-skin.s when 
they discovered him and started in pursuit; but 
aa to whether he escaped or not, we could only 
fear aud hope. 

Next day the fight was renewed by tlie Indians, 
and actively continued on both sides with lulls 
and short interruptions, and by spurts at night, 
until the morning of the 12th. Several were 
wounded, the lieutenant of the escort amongst the 
number, and onr chances were beginning to look 
desperate. The torments of thirst too were now 
added to our other sufferings. We all knew that 
it would be impossible to hold out much longer. 
Visions of torture and a cruel lingering death 
begM to overshadow our minds with dark fore¬ 
bodings, when, to our unspeakable joy and relief, 
about noon on tbe 12th the greater portion of 
the Indians withdrew from the light, crossed tbe 
Washita* river, and disappeared over the prairie 
beyond ; and were shortly afterwards followed by 
the remainder, after firing two or three spiteful 
volleys at us os a parting salute. We could only 
account for their sxidden departure on the supposi¬ 
tion that their outlying scouts had discovered signs 
of white men coming to our assistance; which 
happily proved to be the case. Although tbe 
Indians had all now departed, we were in such 
a helpless condition with onr wounded, and twenty- 
two mules disabled, that wc could not move the 
tnun urithout reinforcements, so had to make up 
our miuds to another night of watching and sus¬ 
pense. The following morning the sun rose with 
unusual magnificence, like a rainbow of promise 
to our anxious spirits. Every eye eagerly scanned 
the horizon until faint shadows could be discerned, 
which gradually developed into mounted men 
approaching ns. Were they white men or more 
In^nsf was our anxious query. Each minute 
seemed an age until they were sufliciently near 
for US to recognise the familiar blue blouses of the 
cavalry; and before long a company, headed by the 
brave scout, galloped up to our hani-fought battle¬ 
ground. The scout, after leaving us, had been 
chased from the start, and lost nil his weapons in 
oouflequmice o£ his horse falling on rough ground; 


but liis pluck and shrewdness enabled him to 
elude his pursuers and teach Camp Supply. On 
his arrivar there with the intelligence of our con¬ 
dition and peril, a company of cavalry with a 
surgeon was promptly hurried off to our rescue, 
and travelled the distance of over seventy miles 
without a rest. The dangers and anxieties of the 
last few days were now happily at an end, and 
death or torture no longer stared us in the face. 

A HINT TO YOUNO NOBLE?. 

Tlio Tmes lately observed that our young nobles 
would do worse than lay to heart the following 
words, given by Mr Froudo in his Slwrt Studies 
from Great Subjects: ‘Amusement is the wine of 
existence, warming and feeding heart and brain, 
lint amusement, like wine also, if token in excess 
becomes as stupid as any other form of vulgar 
debauchery. When wo read of some noble lord, 
with two of his friends, shooting two thousand 
phea.sants in a week, or^that another has shot four 
hundred brace of partridges to his own gun in a 
day, we perceive that these illustrious personages 
have been useful to the London poulterers ; but it 
is scarcely the work for which they are intended by 
the theory of their existence. The annual tourna- 
ineiit of doves between Lords and Commons at 
Hurlinghatn leads to odd conclusions about ns on 
Ibe continent. Every institution—oven the insti¬ 
tution of a landeil aristocracy—is amenable to 
general opinion, and it may have worse enemies 
than an Irish Land Act.’ 


SUNSET. 

Meiodt to ancient air 
Has touched my soul. 0 hand so fair 
That hymned it forth. 

In the golden sunset there. 

Of noble worth. 

Feeble, poor, and old am I. 

Wbat is tbis life * Alas, how nigh 
Seemed it to fate; 

When the song I used to try 
Came wliispcriug late. 

Tears are g.auge of purest mind. 

Drop e’en a lew tbe maimed and bUnd; 

I loved that song— 

Mother sang it, and the wind 
Swejit soft along. 

fis I think of saintly face, 

The touch of tender loving grace, 

1 silent turn 

Where the sunbeams leapt—no traoa 
To find no bonriie. 

So leave I the sunset song, 

And hie me home to whera I long 
To bow my head ; 

Blessbd the band that struck among 
Chords long since dead, 

Bringing back the golden time 
Of love and hope in its familiar rhyme; 

The com in ear— 

Breath of the bee-swarmed murmuring lime, 
To cottage dear. 
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BURIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 

In all times and countries there have been queer 
notions about burial "We here offer to our readers 
a few instances of this kind of eccentricity. 

Mr Wilkinson, one of the founders of the iron 
manufacture in Great Britain, loved iron so well 
that he resolved to carry it to the grave with him. 
He had himself buried in his garden in an iron 
coffin, over which was an iron tomb of twenty tons’ 
weight. In order to make all right and secure, 
he caused the coffin and tomb to be constructed 
while he was yet alive; he delighted to shew 
them to his friends and visitors—^possibly more 
to his pleasure than theirs. But there were 
sundry little tribulations to encounter. When lie 
died, it was found that the coffin was too small; 
he was temporarily laid in the ground while a new 
one was made ; when buried, it was decided that 
the coffin was too near the surface, and it was 
therefore transferred to a cavity dug in a rock ; 
lastly, when the estate was sold many years after¬ 
wards, the family directed the coffin to be trans¬ 
ferred to the churchyard. Thus Mr Wilkinson 
had the exceptional honour of being buried three or 
four times over. Mr Smiles tells us that, in 1802, 
a man was living who hod assisted at all these 
interments. Mr Wilkinson was quite pleased to 
make presents of iron coffins to any friends who 
wished to possess such mementos of death and 
iron. In a granite c.ounty such as Cornwall, it is 
not surprising to read that the Rev. John Pomeroy, 
of St Kew, was buried in a granite coffin which lie 
hod caused to be made. 

Some persons have had a singular taste for pro¬ 
viding their coffins long beforehand, and keeping 
them as objects ple.asant to look at, or morally 
profitable as reminders nf the fate of all, or useful 
for everyday purposes until the last and solemn 
use supervenes. A slater in Fifeshire, about forty 
years ago, made his own coffin, decorated it with 
shells, and displayed it among other fancy shell- 
work in a room he called his grotto. Another 
North Briton, ,a Cartwright, made his own coffin, 
and used it for a long time to hold his working 


tools; it was filled with sliding shelves, and the lid 
turned upon hinges. It is said that many instances 
are met with in Scotland of working men construct¬ 
ing their own coffins ‘ in leisure hours.’ Alderman 
Jones of Gloucester, about the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, had his coffin and his monument 
constructed beforehand; not liking the shape of the 
nose carved on his effigy on the latter, he had a 
new one cut—;just in time, for he died immediately 
after it was liuished. One John Wheatley of 
Nottingham bought a coffin, and filled it witli 
clove cordial; but he brought himself into bad 
rei)ute by getting drunk too frequently, for his 
coffin became to him a sort of dram-shop. A 
young navy surgeon, who .accompanied the Duke 
of Clarouco (aftcrwanls King William IV.) when 
he first went to sea as a royal middy, rose in 
after-life to an important position at Portsmouth; 
he had a favourite boat converted into a coffin, 
with the stcrn-piecc fixed at its head, and kept it 
under his bed for many years. A marriod couple 
in Prussia provided themselves with coffins before¬ 
hand, and kept them in a sbihle, where they were 
utilised ns cupboards for the reception of various 
kinds of food; hut the final appropriation of the 
coffins was marked by a singular contre-temps. 
The man died ; the widow packed the contents of 
both coffins into one ; while the body was depo¬ 
sited in the other. By some mishap, the coffin full 
of eatables was lowered into the grave. Next day 
the widow opening the lid of the (supposed) cup¬ 
board, was scared at finding the dead body of her 
husband. Of course the interment had to be done 
all over again, with an interchange of coffins. 

The custom of being buried in an erect podtion 
has been frequently carried out. Ben Jonson was 
buried upright in Westminster Abbey, a circum¬ 
stance which gave occasion for the following liae& 
in the Ingoldsby Legends: 

Even rare Ben Jonson, that famous wight, 

I am told is interred there bolt upright, 

In just such a posture, beneath hu oust, 

As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust. - 

Military heroes have in more cases than pne 
been buried by their men in upright positions on 
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the battle-field, aometitues lance or spear in hand. 
One such was found at the Oorragh of Kildare ; on 
opening on earthen tamulus, the skeleton of an 
old Irish tdiieftain was seen upright, with a barbed 
apear in or near one band¬ 
it is of course quite easy to bury in an upright 
posture, by setting up the cofiin on end; but 
where, as in many recorded instances, the body is 
placed in sitting posture, coffins were of necessity 
inadmissible. When the Emperor Frederick Bw- 
barossa opened the tomb of Charlemagne at Aix- 
la-ChapeUe, he found the body of the great man 
seated on a kind of throne, os if alive, clad in 
imperial robes, bearing his sceptre in one hand 
and a copy of the Bible on his knees. At Shore- 
,ditch churchyard, some years ago, a tomb could 
be seen from the high-road, placed there by 
a quack doctor named Dr 'John Gardiner. Or 
rather it was a high head-stone, with an inscrip¬ 
tion denoting that the inclosed spot was his 
* last and best bedroom; ’ he had the tomb and 
the inscription prepared some years before his 
death, and was (so rumour stated) buried in a 
sitting posture; but on. this last point the evidence 
is not clear. 

Some folks have been buried noth a mere apo¬ 
logy for a coffin. Such was the fate of Mrs Fisher 
Dilke, during the time of the Commonwealth. 
Her husband, Mr Dilke, did not seem to regard 
her remainB as deserving of a very high expendi¬ 
ture. He caused a coilin to be made from boards 
which lined his barn. He bargained with a sexton I 
to make a grave in the churchyard for one groat; 
two groats cheaper than if it had been in the 
church. He invited eight neighbours to act as 
bearers, for whom he provided three twopenny 
cakes and a bottle of claret. He read a chapter of 
Job to them while all was being got ready; then 
the oakgs and wine were partaken of, and the body 
carried to the churchyard; they put her in the 
grave, each threw in a spadeful of earth ; and the 
bereaved husband and liis neighbours retraced their 
steps. Another instance of an apology for coffins 
Was that near Horsham, in an old mansion which 
had been a nunnery; when, on one occasion, the 
kitchen floor was taken up, there were found 
twelve skeletons all in a row, each between two 
plaifks ; they W’cre supposed to have been nuns. 

And some folks have been buried without any 
coffin at all. A military officer, some half-century 
or so ago, directed by his will that his body should 
be opened by medical men, bound round with 
cere-cloth, and interred without a coffiu in a par¬ 
ticular part of his park. Acorns were to ho sown 
on the spot, the most promising plant from which 
was to be allowed to grow there, ‘ in order,’ as he 
said, 'that his remains might be useful in nourish¬ 
ing a sturdy British oak.’ He left a legacy to his 
gardener to weed and water the plant A goodly- 
siz^ oak-tree now marks the .spot This reminds 
one o{ the strange burial, or rather absence of 
burial, in dhe case of Jeremy Bentham, the cele¬ 
brated jmSst and philosopher. In accordance with 


his will, a head of was affixe^'To his skeleton 
(after dissection); vthar>figure waS stuffed to the 
proper size, and clad in Bentham’s own garments; 
ho was placed seat^ in his own arm-cUhir, with 
his own walking-stick in one hadd..^ A wag made 
a very whimsical anagram out eff"fkis, by simply 
transposing two letters in Jurem^Bentham’s name 
—‘Jeer my bent ham.’ ^ y 

Miscellaneous instances crowd^pon tm of burial 
without coffins. There is a paiish. in jcfee Isle of 
Thanet the register of which ^^ntains entries of 
cightpence for burying in a coffin, and sixpence 
without a coffin; and in the register of an adjoining 
parish (more than two centuries back), eightpence 
‘ in a coffined grave,' and sixpence ‘ in a sheet.’ 
About a century ago, in Dorset, a gentleman 
directed that his uncoffined remains should be 
buried ten feet deep in a particular field lying 
near his house, and the field to be then thoroughly 
ploughed over, as if to obliterate him as completely 
as could well be the case. The family of the St 
Clairs of Rosslyn were for many generations (the 
men at anyratc) buried without coffins. The latest 
of such burials took place towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. When the vault was next 
opened, the body of Sir William St Clair was seen 
lying in his armour with a rod velvet cap on his 
head; nothing was decayed but a part of the white 
fur-edging to the cap. In some parts of Ireland it 
W'as at one time customary to carry the body to the 
grave-side in a coffin, upon which the body was 
taken out and reverently deposited in the earth. 
There was one Augnstinian abbey graveyard in 
particular, near Enniscorthy, in which certain 
families were generally buried in this fashion, the 
graves being scrupulously prepared with boards, 
earth, sods, and grass. It is said that the Superior 
of the first Cistercian abbey founded in England 
since the Reformation lies biuicd in this fashion 
in the chapter-house of the abbey in one of the 
midland counties. Mr Thomas Cooke, a merchant 
who liod W'ell befriended Morden College, Black- 
heath, directed that his body should be bnried 
in a winding-sheet, mimas coffin, in the college 
grounds. 

And OS some people have been buried without 
coffins, so have there been instances of coffins 
buried -without people. Fraud, more or less, may 
be suspected iu such cases. About a dozen years 
ago the death of a foreigner was entered in the 
register of an Essex parish on the faith of a medical 
certificate, apparently authentic; a coffin was 
bought; and a grave ordered to be dug in a Roman 
Catholic graveyard. The funeral, or a funeral, 
took place, all in decent order, A few weeks 
afterwards a claim was put in by the widow for a 
hundred thousand francs, due from an insurance 
office. The (alleged) deceased was known to have 
been a fugitive fraudulent bankrupt The md of 
the detective police being obtained, the grave and 
coffin were opened, and—no corpse was there. 
The rascal had made out the certificate of his own 
death, ordered his own grave and coffin, and 
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followed his owa coffin to its lost home as chief 
mourner 1 

With or without coffins, many persons have 
heen buried in spots other than churchyards or 
graveyards; such, for instance, as in their own 
gardens, forms, porks, or plantations. There is a 
family residence in Northamptonshire marked by 
the sm^ularity of having a coffin placed as it were 
a table in a summer-house. Sir William Temple, 
before his death in 1700, ordered his heart to be 
inclosed in a silver casket, and buried under a 
sun-dial in his own garden at Moor Park, opposite 
a particular window. Where the body was interred 
we have no record. William Liberty, a brick- 
maker in Herts, wiis buried in a tomb constructed 
by himself at the side of a lonely footpath across 
a field; and room wa.s afterwards found in the 
same tomb for his widow. Sir James Tillie, of 
Pentillie Castle, Cornwall, was at his own desire 
laid under a tower in a summer-house in a favourite 
art of Ins park. Baskerville the printer was 
uried under a windmill near his garden; a 
[ dancing-master in a plantation near Macclesfield; 
a barrister beneath a tower which he had built at 
Leith HiU, Surrey ; a Yorkshire S(xuire in his own 
shrubbery, 'because he had passed some of the 
happiest hours of his life therea shepherd of 
the Chiltem Hills on the chalky slopes of the hilLs 
themselves, with an inscription cut in the grassy 
covering. The wish of a captain in Croinwell’s 
army to bury his favourite charger in the church¬ 
yard of Houghton-le-Spring, was frustrated ; where¬ 
upon he had it buried in his own orchard, and left 
orders that he himself was to be buried by the side 
of the horse. The editor of a Newcastle journal 
was birriod in Iris own garden; and a Northum¬ 
brian gentleman under a tomb in liis own orchard. 
Kbmer, the German soldier-poet who fell at Qade- 
busch, was buried on the spot under an old oak ; 
and many military men have found a similar 
resting-place. 

Many queer stories are extant, resting, however, 
on tolerably good authority, of bodies being left 
unburied, or m some way or other kept above- 
^uud, in the hope of cunningly defeating some 
law or other. The old stfige-coachmen on the 
Great North Rood, when driving through Steven¬ 
age, were wont to point to a barn in which the body 
of a former owner, Mr Tri^, was kept; it was 
inclosed in lead, and placed upon a beam of the 
roof. Tbe gossips of the neighbourhood bad two 
theqries to explain this. One was to the effect 
that Trigg hod expressed a desire that his body 
should be kept there ‘ until tbe day of judgment 
the other, that he believed he would return to life 
again thirty years after his death, and left his 
property subject to this contingency. He died 
m 1721. After the thirty years his representatives 
‘gave him three days’ grace,’ then buried him, 
and finally disposed of his property. Just about 
a ceutuiy ago, a legacy of twenty-five pounds a 
year was left to a woman ‘ so long as she remained 
above-ground.' Her husband, on her death, put 
a crafty interpretation on these words; he rented 
a small room in a neighbour's house, and kept the 
body there in a coffin daring the long period of 
! nineteen years, receiving the annuity because the 
j woman was stall 'above-ground.' A gentleman, 

, rather earlier in the same century, left orders that, 
when dead, he should b^laced in a coffin perched 
up on end in a cellar. He had bequeathed all his 


property to charitable uses, and had a notion that 
his relatives would try to defy the will unless his 
body were kept unburied; that is, not actually 
interred in the ground. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

rAEi II. 

CHAPTEU THE FIFTH. 

Two winters shed their snows, two summers 
spread their blooms round Enderhy; and old 
Time, who gives and takes so much, turned his 
hoiH-glasa, and the sands ran on. Beauty, hoar 
hairs, the feeble tired heart of age, the fresh and 
throbbing heart of youth, all bend to the death- 
sweep of his sickle. But his loans to the living 
arc rich and race ; though ho scathe and saddens, 
lie seldom fails to beautify and bless. Each life, 
in early dawn, wins from the old graybeard's hands 
hope and love and joy in very showers ; youth 
is so beautiful, youth is so hopeful, youth is so 
bright! Old Time gives more than ho ever takes 
away, for he gives days replete with life and 
strength and gemmed with golden hours ; but 
when he asks them back, they are shrunken and 
worthless, mere empty shells, from which man has 
extracted the sweetness and the goodness to his 
own vitality or destruction. Old Time is merciful; 
if he wounds with that keen scythe of his, he as 
often cures with hcjlling balm. More often he 
spares from cruel hurts the aged and the young: 
The young spring joyously over his scythe, and he 
pelts them with ilowers, and loves them for their 
daring and content; they fear him not Strong 
manhood rushes at him, wrestles with him, strives 
to wrest from him more than he will ever give ; so 
perchance be throws that strong man, or pitilessly 
severs a limb. But the aged he loves, because they 
are like to him; their bleeding wounds h8 numbs, 
their failing hands he takes within his own, and 
leads them gently on the way ; then filling their 
poor hearts with blessed memories of youth and 
spring, draws his scythe around them, and lays 
them gently down to rest. 

The Rose of Enderby was favoured by old Time, 
who called Dame Nature to him, and bade her 
paint her darling with colours rich and rare; to 
filch somewhat from the red beauty of the bud; 
to subdue it to a fainter softer hue; to darken the 
gold tints in the amber hair; to deepen the lustre 
in the laughing eyes ; to whisper to the heart of 
the rose, so that the sweet voice of Nature might 
flutter that maiden heart, land raise the maiden 
blush, that fairest gem in maiden’s dower. 

Deborah Fleming was a very* proud moidieB. 
She heard those whispers; she felt those fairy 
knockings at her heart, but she barred the ddor 
gainst them. She had grown so beautiful in h.er 
flush of dawn and grace of womanhood, tlmt if ell 
eyes had not told her she was beantifol, she must 
still have known it; and a proud happy conaclous- 
ness took possession of her and made her fah^ 
Yet these were dark days for Enderby. You inight 
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not hare thought it, to hear Deborah’s songs and 
laughter, and to see the father and daughter to¬ 
gether ; but how often it is so—ruin is laid away 
like an ugly dream, not to be realised, not to be 
believed in, tiU the inevitable end. Then there 
was hope, hope that never dies out but with life, 
and Deborah threw hope round her two darlings; 
but she did suffer for them as much os her wild 
buoyant spirit and hopeful heart would let her. 
She did pray for them sometimes, not often. 
Deborah had well-nigh forgotten her mother’s 
prayers, and learned no new ones. Heaven help 
her! But in those days Deborah’s noble heart 
, kept her true to God and man, so that she did not 
I stray far away in her wild and wilful youth. She 
{ did strive to lead her darlings right, the old man 
' and the young. She was their one link to good. 
' Her woman’s eloquence and woman’s love had 
I sometimes saved them. She knew their danger ; 

, she saw the dork cloud that gathered .and ever 
I deepened over Enderby. With her feeble hands 
she strove to avert it, and yet looked and laughed 
. with undaunted brow, feeling the joy and gladness 
I in her heart, that outshone all else, and broke out 
I in uncontrollable sunshine over all. ‘ Oh, Charlie 
I was yonng; ho must sow his "wild oats” like 
! other men .’—‘ Oh, that rich old uncle who had gone 
to America, and made fabulous wealth, and been 
! no more heard of, would come home and die, and 
I leave father all his fortune, to build up the for- 
1 tunes of Enderby.’—‘ There were joyful days to 
I eome J' 

I Meantime Kingston Fleming was travelling 
! abroad as a tutor, having carried off high honours 
from Qranta. Deborah had not seen him for more 
than two years. Betrothed, folks said, to Beatrix 
' Blancheflower, and they would marry soon. Cliarlic 
had left Granta, nor was he very often seen at 
i Enderby. May’s grandmother was dead, and M.ay 
1 was an heircs-s, living in Italy with a stem old 
I guardian, and sometimes dreaming of going again 
I to Enderby, and sometimes writing a long, long 
I letter to Deborah. ‘ Mistress Dinnage ’ lived at 
home, and kept her father’s house, and dismissed 
aH rustic lovers. Deborah now used the grand 
saloon at Enderby, long uninhabited. You ap- 
proacbed it by the picture-gallery, which was 
lighted on one side at regular intervals by high 
windows j while on the opposite wall hung faded 
portraits of Flemings innumerable, knight and 
lady. The guests (what guests there were) were 
ushered along this gallery by grim old Marjory, 
and so into the presence of the beautiful Deborah 
Fleming; or if Deborah were not there, lier spirit 
would seem to pervade the place. The rosea bloom¬ 
ing about in careless gay luxuriance ; the curtains 
thrown back; the sun streaming in brightness 
througli the great semicircular window, lighting 
up even the gloomy walls, and bringing out in 
curious distinctness the grotesque figures woven 
in the ancient tapestry; the work and flowers 
scattered about; the little white fluff's of kitlings 
disporting on the rug; the flowery perfumed 
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atmosphere—all breathed of Deborah Fleming and 
summer-time. 

We don’t know if the stately old guest whom 
Dame Marjory ushered in that morning was insen¬ 
sible to the charm or no. He walked to the window 
and sniflied at scent of the roses, looking, os he did 
BO, blind and grim. He was an old man, but still a 
straight and stately one; his features were strongly 
marked, and intersected by deep lines of passion 
and craft; but he looked a thorough-bred old 
gentleman, so clean, so calm, so placid—and all 
evil passions seemed to bo at rest. There was 
something even pathetic in the dim gray eyes and 
expression of gloomy weariness. He bad not the 
appearance of a formidable foe, or of being full 
of cruel passions either, as he stood in the morning 
sun. It might be that the dark tales and rumours 
of old Adam Sinclair were all false ; it might be 
envy, it might be jealousy, that made men talk 
thus of the wifeless and childless master of Lincoln 
Castle, who was the owner of lands so broad and 
brave. At all events he proved a friend in need 
to Sir Vincent Fleming, and therefore Sir Vincent 
gave no ere<lit to those tale-s. 

Now Adam Sinclair had thrice seen Deborah 
Fleming—once as a laughing mischievous child, 
"rimaeiiig at him unheeded from behind her 
tather’s choir. Again, riding with a gay cavalcade 
in the streets of Gr.anta, when a young fop whispered 
Deborah, and she langhed (was it at him ?); and he 
did not forgot the girl on the black horse. Again 
he met her in the hall late one night at Enderby— 
he met her face to face, and Sir Vincent introduced 
him, under circamstances which we shall here relate. 

Sir Vincent and his boon companions had been 
drinking deeply that night. From a far-away 
chamber Deborah heard tho sounds of song and 
laughter and loud voices. She knew too that there 
was something more than drinking going on, that 
fortunes perhaps were Iwing lost and won. She 
sat on and listened, looking stem and grave for 
her, and the great clock struck tho hours two, 
three, four! Deborah had got it into her head that 
those men were .all pitted against her father, and 
were laughing at his ruin. She walked restlessly 
to and fro ; her checks be"an to fire and her wild 
eyes to flash. Suddenly her father, looking pale 
and unsteady, and leaning on tho arm of a tall 
angular old man, entered the hall. Both started 
as if they saw a ghost; Sir Vincent grasped Adam 
Sinclair’s arm, and so Deborah Fleming faced them 
in all her beauty. 

‘ Child,’ muttered Sir Vincent huskily, ‘ my old 
friend. Shake Master Sinclair by the hand. He’s 
your father’s good friend.’ 

Adam Sinclair smiled suavely, and bowed well- 
nmh to his knees; he was quite sober, and now 
beheld the superb figure he had seen on horseback 
at. Granta, and a face of exquisite loveliness and 
disdain. But when he extended his long lean 
aim, Deborah put her right hand behind her 
ack, laid the other on her father’s arm, and 
knitted her dark brows at Sinclair with the glance 
of a tigress. So passed that formal introduction. 

Merriment, disdain, angry passion—he remem¬ 
bered all, and still Deborah Fleming stood 
before him as she had stood on the night of his 
repulse. He must see her agaiu and talk with 
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ber. Twice be called in Tain at Enderby, and 
still those Mcon eyes pursued him. Day and 
night, he pictured some man, young and hand¬ 
some, kneeling at Deborah Fleming’s feet, and then 
he shook with the maddening thought. Then he 
bethought him of his own broad lands and his 
grand old castle, and he had hopes of he know not 
what. But trembling, he rode again to Enderby. 
Sir Vincent was not at home ; ‘ Mistress Fleming ’ 
was. Thus ho stood, waiting for Mistress Flem¬ 
ing’s step: he was not deaf, when it came j he 
counted each light reluctant footfall, and his heart 
beat Tiolenlly, like a boy’s. So the courtier and 
the country maiden met for the first time, alone. 
Master Sinclair apologised again, as he had done 
by Maqory, for the intrusion, but begged the 
favour of a few moments’ interview with Mistress 
Fleming. Mistress Fleming bowed in proud 
silence, and a faint colour tinged her cheeks, at 
the thought of her former reception of this grave 
old man ; she thought in her heart she had been 
rude and unmaidcnly, perlmps unjust to him; still 
an unconquerable dislike and shrinking made her 
sit as far away from him as might be. lie staid 
a long half hour, and he paid her delicate and 
courtly compliments ; lie shewed by his looks and 
conversation that he thought her not only a 
beautiful girl hut a tlioughllul intcllcotnal woman. 
Deborah was half cliarined against her own heart; 
and he found her so sweet and gentle, that the 
next day he rode over again, trembling with eager¬ 
ness, wild hopes, and sore anxiety, and had asked 
to see Sir Vincent Fleming. Deborah was out. She 
returned from a ride in one of her mad fits of joy 
and animal spirits, and with loosened hair and 
flying step, entered the hall where Sir Vincent 
was alone. It was a fair spring evening; the 
old baronet was smoking his pipe, and striding 
thoughtfully to and fro, but somehow Deborali 
stopped on her way to liis arms ; she know by his 
face that something tnuisual had happened. 

‘Come hither. Rose of Enderby,’ said Sir Vincent, 
and threw down bis pipe, and gathered liis little 
daughter in his arms. ‘ Let me congratulate thee 
on thy first conquest.’ 

‘What do you mean, father?’ asked Deborah, 
blushing as red as any rose. 

‘ Why, a fellow has been here this morning 
asking ye of me—asking ye in marriage - no less 
than Master Adam Sinclair, of Lincoln Castle ! ’ 

What a flood of colonr rnshed into Deborah’s 
face, dyeing her very brow! She was stai-tled, she 
was shamed, she was half proud, she was disdain¬ 
ful. ‘Does tJud old man want to wed mo, father V 

‘ Ay; that old man, the gi-eatest man in the 
county.’ 

‘ In riches, father.’ 

‘ And in land: he has a goodly home. lie has 
done your father good service. Deb. An^^ he ia 
charmed with Mistress Fleming.’ 

‘ Well, let him be charmed. I find no charms in 
him. Not ; shake not your head, good father. Not 
only do 1 find nought to charm me, but my heart 
rebels against the smooth-tongued old man who 
calls himself my father’s friend. Father, I love 
him not. Not for twenty castles, would I he 
Master Sinclair’s wife! ’ 

‘ Wrong, wrong, Deb; too rash by half. Think 
it over, child; ask yonrself if ye are not hot-headed, 
blind, and prejudiced; and if it were not better 
to wait and know Master Sinclair better, before 


casting from ye the prize that has been for many 
years the vain desire of every maid and matron 
round. Wait, Deb, and let me have your sober 
answer to-morrow, or later still.’ 

Deborah grew very pale. ‘Father,* she said, ‘d' 3 ^e 
really, tnily love and respect this Adam Sinclw 
in your heart ? Is he so dear to you—and can ye 
trust him so well, that after a few hours’ thougnt 
ye are ready and willing to give up your one 
daughter to him for life? For life, father—/or 
life —and no love to hear me up.’ 

‘ He is an old man. Deb.’ 

‘ Yea ; and he will die soon, yon would say, and 
leave Lincoln Castle to me! But first, I would 
sell my soul, father, and drag on through days of 
unutterable horror, as Adam Sinclair’s wife, before 
I could be released. And God might judge me, by 
taking me the first. O father, father! Say thou 
lovest me. Do not break my heart. Say thou 
hast some great and secret reason for liking this 
old man. Say Ihou’rt in a grievous strait, to 
need this help of me. Or only say, sweet father, 
that it wrings thine heart to ask me to part from 
thee. Anything, hut that thou’rt willing to be 
rid of Deb! Ah me! Thou art cool, father— 
thou art indilTorent, while my .soul aches for 
sorrow at the very thought of parting from thee! 
All, but thou wilt have thy darling still—thy 
Charlie; while Deb, poor Deb would languisb as 
Mistress Sinclair, witli no more hope in life. I 
should have nought hut memory, and memory 
would be like to drive mo mad! ’ 

Sir Vincent was fairly taken by storm, by 
Deborah’s burst of fiery feeling ; ho grew pale as 
herself, he folded her to his breast; for indeed I 
under his exterior coolness, he had been sore i 
pre.ssed, and feeling deeply; his heart had been 
loudly crying out on him, for this temptation to 
give away his young and only daughter to a man 
more than doable her years, and such a man as 
Adam Sinclair. ‘ Deh, Deb,’ he faltered, ‘ thou 
hast vanquished me ! Love thee, child—love thee, 
little sweet blossom ! Thy mother’s living image, 
my hope, my stay ! Nay ; keep in my hSark and \ 
shelter here! It is all I have to offer thee. Don’t ; 
unman me, love, by those tears. ’Tvvas sore tempt¬ 
ation IcmiJted me to give thee up—to have thee 
the greatest lady in the county, iriste<ad of nought 
but the daughter of a beggared and a ruined man.’ 

Deborah dashed aside her tears; all her heart 
.spoke in her brave bright upward smile upon his 
breast: ‘Nay, father, nay—not beggared, not ruined. 
These are strong words. And thy love is grgater 
treasure to me than all the wealth of Master 
Sinclair. Put thine arms round me. There; I am 
as haj)py and hopeful as a queen ; so thou wilt he 
happy too. And who knows but Deborah Fleming 
may Jo great things yet ? Why, if Master 
Sinclair finds something iii this poor Deborah 
Fleming to love, a greater and grander may. I 
am not so modest but that I Ibiow my worth 
either.’ ^ 


‘Ah, thou’It make many a heart ache. Deb, 
before tby day is done. Meantime, be kind and 
friendly to Adam Sinclair, for my sake, if ho will 
be friends. I tell ye he will not give up hope. I 
know Adam. Repulse him not, Deb; let him hope 
on ; it will sun Adam’s declining days.’ 

‘I will give.him no false hopes, father. Tell 
him from me that 1 can never be his wife; thus he 
may he looking elsewhere. Then if it pleases him 
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lo come to Enderby for my friendship’s sake, he 
can. Bat father, docs he not darken Enderby V 

Sir Vincent frowned. ‘ How mean ye, child V 

‘ Why, fether, he professes too great love for you; 
3 doubt a little these mighty professions. My love 
makes my eyes like lyiu’s eyes, to see through all 
who work Hue harm.’ 

‘ Then they have proved too keen. Adam Sinclair 
would cut off his right liand for me. I say not 
for love ; he comes not of a loving kind, and men 
o’ the world deal not in such stuff one towards 
another; but because in former years I saved 
him from a worse trouble than ever I have known, 
■rherej it is gratitude that binds this man to me, 
and he has shewn it.’ 

‘Ah! Then I will thrust away this distrust 
that is not worthy of me. I never knew the heart 
that was not grateful for great service done. And 
what is more^ I’ll ne’er believe in ingratitude. 
Dear Adam Sinclair ! Cood old man ! Grateful, 
glim, old, true friend of ray father, I will strive 
to forget that you have ever wished to w-ed mo; 
so I may grow to like you as a friend.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘ And this is hard 7 Wliat 
dost like 7 Whom dost like, Bob ? Of .all the 
brave fellows tbon seest in tha hunting-field, whom 
eouldst thou choose 7’ 

‘Faith, father, I can sec no “br.ave fellow” 
there but the poor gallant one streaming along 
in the bnshy-taued red-brown coat!’ 

‘Sir Eeynard? Ha, ha! Thou’rt lliy father’s 
true daughter. But not one beside Master Fox 7 ’ 

‘Not one.’ 

‘ I am glad on'’t. They are all rattle-pates or 
penniless. • I wish to give thee to better folk.’ 

‘Hark to him! Thou amhilious old dear! Well- 
a-day, I am in no haste to w'ed. As Deborah 
Fleming, I am happy. Oh, that I might never 
change that name!’ 

‘ Pshaw! Thou ’It not say this always ; but 
unless with thy full and free consent, Deborah 
Fleming thou shalt remain.’ 

‘ This is the gipsy prophecy,’ said Deborah, as 
she wen^up the great oak stairs. ‘The ^and old 
man who would meet me at the gate of my own 
home.’ Then in her own room, musing: * But 
“ love and greatness should come hand in hand.” 
God forbid that I ever love ye, Adam Sinclair! 
Unless some false witch should blind my eyes 
with “ love in idleness,” I never will. Oh, keep 
me from it, kind Providence! If ever so deluded 
and deceived, I would woke up to mi-sery! If I 
saw father starving, would 17 No ; for in so doing, 
I wdhld kill both my body and soul. I wonder, 
will King Fleming ever return 7 1 had well nigh 
forgot him. And he will he for wedding Mistress 
Blancheftower. Why she must be getting old. Ah, 
weU-frday, we all grow old.’ 

CHAPTEB THB SIXTH. 

It was about this time that a distant kinswoman 
ef Deborah’s di^, leaving her a legacy of twenty 
guineas a year. It seemed a fortune to Mistress 
Fleming. With the twen^ golden pieces in her 
hand, sne sat revolving in her mind what she 
would buy with them, happy as the blue fly that 
Buwsed alxjut her sunny room, she who had so 
often looked on grim poverty face to face. Our 
heroine was full of joy. ’rhe bells of Enderby 
were ringing out their glad gay peals. The air, 


was radiant with sun^iue, and heavy with fra¬ 
grance. Kingston Fleming was coming home, and 
coming to Enderby. The murmur of Ihe bees about 
the ivy, the scent of clambering roses and honey¬ 
suckle, brought back the days of childhood. There, 
were the great houghs in the wyoh-dm where 
they swung; there, were the green woods where 
they played. 

Deborah, with her arm leaning on the warm 
sill, was in a very dream of bliss, and then her 
avandcring thoughts came back. Yes, half must 
he laid by in case of need, or as much as could 
])ossibly be spared ; she would say half. Then 
there must be a new cap for Maqory, a hook for 
Mistress Dinnage—a tale of love and romance ; a 
hunting-knife for Jordan. And what for dear old 
Charlie 7 She must think that over. It was difiS- 
cult to know what could be nice enough for one 
so fastidious and so dear. And what for herself ? 
A new c.ap to match the lace she had; for she 
was no longer a hoyden with tangled locks, but 
‘ Mistress Fleming.’ She would ride into Granta 
the next day, and buy that little cap. Drawing 
the cuftfiin which shut out the alcove, the maiden 
threw her money on the bed, and there too was 
laid a soft and sheeny drc.ss, trimmed with costly 
cobweb lace, a drc.ss of her grandmother’s modern¬ 
ised artfully by herself and' Mistress Dinnage. 
Deborah’s heart heat and her colour rose. Girls 
.are silly beings. She eonld think of and pine for 
nought but that coquettish cap which would 
Jauntily set her love-locks. 

■\Vliiic thns musing, the door opened abruptly, 
and in stalked a travel-stained ligure, a tall 
figure, with wild dishevelled hair. It was Charlie 
Fleming, wath the pa.ssions of his boyhood darkened 
and deepened, in the sombre beauty of the face that 
had grown stern and set Ue w.as pale through 
his bronze ; his long hair streamed hack from his 
heated brow, and his whole air betokened a reck¬ 
less fugitive spirit Deborah had not seen him for 
weeks ; she gave a cry of joy, and sprang into his 
arms. The roughness of the hoy had passed from 
Charlie Fleming, but his rare demonstrations of 
affection w'ere shewn to Deborah only. ‘ I am 
only here for half an hour, Deb. I must saddle 
horse afresh and off to Lincoln Castle. I am in 
rare trouble, Deb. Hush, child! I am come to 
thank ye for refusing Adam Sinclair. Better 
poverty, Del), than that Better starvation. I’d 
blow his brains out sooner than see you his wife. 
See that ye are never talked into this. I know 
your generous madness, child ; let no misery move 
ye to it’ 

‘Nay, Charlie ; it never shall I But if you are so 
•averse to him, do not go to Lincoln. I hate him. 
I distrust him more and more. Yon are pale and 
tired too, Charlie. Is it the old trouble V Deborah 
leaned forward, where she sat opposite him; the 
sweet confidante of fether and brother was wont to 
forget all her own joys and sorrows in theirs. 

Charlie raised his dark beautiful eyes to hers, 
then dropped them; the furtive glance was enough. 
Deborah thought of her gold, and her heart began 
to throb with tumultuous joy. ‘-Is it much, Charlie 7 
More than—twenty guineas 7’ 

Charlie laig;hed a bitter laugh. ‘Don’t ask me, 
child,’ he said; ‘ yon cannot help me, Deb. I am 
undone I’ 

‘ Not so undone but that I can help you a little,’ 
whispered Deborah softly, and rou towards the 
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bed. Then she drew Charlie’s hands down from 
his moody face, and with her own all radiant, laid 
her treasure in his hands. ‘See, Charlie! This 
is mine, my very own. I have never had such 
riches before. Just before you came in, dear boy, 
I was rackinf; my brains as to what I could buy 
you with these guineas, and now I give them all 
to you in place of presents. Don’t thank me; it is 
thanks enough to let me stand thy friend. For 
what need have I for money ? To me it would 
be worthless ! ’ 

‘ Who gave ye this, Deb!’ 

‘ A fairy—a true fairy, who knew your need.’ 

‘Not May Warriston V 

‘May Warriston ? No! What ails you?’ 

‘Deb, I cannot rob thee, dear. Thou necdst a 
thousand little gewgaws such as women love. 
Say no more o’ thisand Charlie gave her back 
the gold. 

But Deborah was on her knees, putting her soft 
face up to his. ‘ Charlie, it will Ineak my heart 
if you disdain my poor gift. 1 tell you again, 1 
have no need for money—only as a temptation for 
finery and trinkets which it would be sin for me 
to wear. Old Charlie, sweet old Charlie, I tvill 
be mistress here !' And Deborah poured her gold 
into his pocket and closed it up. ‘You will not 
go to Lincoln now V 

Glmrlie Fleming took her face between his hands ; 
a melancholy smile lluttered about his lips; find 
she, so radiantly happy: ‘ W-W, you go V she urged. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Oh, wilful, headstrong, obstinate! To this one 
time I give consent; but after tbi.s, j’ou shalJ go 
no more to Lincoln, to bo the companion of that 
bad old treacherous man. He would fain ruin us 
all; I know it!’ * 

‘Tush, tush! Deb. I know just how to take 
Adam Sinclair. And if he wrongs mine by word 
or deed, let him look to it !’ And the young 
giant rose to his feet. 

Deborah caught his arm. ‘You are not going to 
fu/ht him V 

‘Fight him? No; we are friends, bosom 
friends, like as thy.self to Mistress Dinnagc.’ 

‘Well, be not rash and hot-headed. I know 
your fiery temper, and am ever in fear and trem¬ 
bling, with such a man as Ma-stcr Sinclair too, 
that yon should quarrel and hurt him sorely. 
Quarrel not about me, Cliarlie; he is always 
courteous to me.’ 

‘ I hope ISO. Good-hye, sweet Deb, good-bye.’ 
The brother and sister kissed, and Charlie sped 
to the court-yard. 

Old Jordan held Bayard for him, ready saddled. 
‘ Thanks, good Jordan. Where is my father ? ’ 

‘I ain't seen him these three days. Master 
Charlie. An’now thou’rt coin’ away agen, those 
be dull days for Enderby an’ Mistress Deborah.’ 

‘Where’s Mistress Dinnage?’ asked Charlie, 
dropping his keen glance to the old man’s face. 

‘ In the manor here; she well-nigh lives with 
Mistress Deborah, an’ well she may.’ 

‘ I never see her about.’ 

‘ She’s there though. Master Charlie.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Jordan. Take care of them.’ And 
Charlie Fleming, striking spurs to his horse, rode 
away; not so fast but that one pair of dark 
eyes, full of proud reluctant tears and lingering 
passion, looked from a window overhead, and 
watched him as he sped away. 


‘Poor little Deb! ’ muttered Charlie, as his good 
horse bore him far away. * I will not foiget thee, 
dear. Poor little maid! It has eased her hea^ 
A drop, a drop in the ocean of my troubles is 
Deb’s gold to me. Poor child ! Now, if you ail, 
Adam Sinclair, flight is my only chance.’ 


HOTEL HOSPITALS. 

Some years ago, a Birmingham medical man—Mr 
West—^in a very ably written contrast between 
English and French surgery, drew attention to a 
kind of hospital common abroad, and much appreciw 
ated there by the class for whose benefit these 
institutions arc intended, but of which in Britain 
we have no examples, or at most one or two experi¬ 
mental wards on a very limited scale. These insti¬ 
tutions are hospitals where patients of the middle 
class who can afford and arc willing to pay a 
moderate sum, c.an he received when serious illness 
or accident unfortunately necessitates medical aid 
— ‘a special kind of hospital,’ said Mr West, 

‘ unknown in England, which 1 think of great 
utility, and of which there is, T believe, an urgent 
need, not only in London, but also in every large 
town throughout tlie provinces.’ 

Mr West’s i)aper does not appear to have borne 
much fruit at the time ; but recently the question 
has appeared again, and tliis time, so much has 
been done to give prominence to the movement, 
that a public meeting was held last June at the 
Mansion House,- to discuss points in connection 
witli this great subject. There cannot he two 
opinions as to the general advisability of establish¬ 
ing such hospitals in this country, and as was to 
he expected from the honourable desire of the 
medical faculty always to do What ap 2 >ears best for 
suft’ering humanity, wo find tliat the scheme has 
the cordial approval of the presidents of the 
groat medical bodies and the chief momhers of the 
profession in London, who agree that this is a 
much-needed institution. 

Out of England, there are various examples of 
such hospitals, such as the State Horatal at 
Christiania, which is entirely Bnpported*by suck 
paying patients; the famous Maison Municipale de 
Santfi ill Paris; and various institutions in Ger¬ 
many and the United States, where for a moderate 
fixed payment, men or women of limited means, 
or who have no home in a large city, can obtain 
adequate care and proper nursing in case of 
illness. The great French hospital, the Maison 
Municipale de Sante, is a model of what such on 
establishment should be. It is under the amtrol 
of the municipal authorities, and has neply six 
hundred beds i-eady for the treatment of sick and 
wounded persons of the class now alluded to, who, 
for a daily payment varying from four to twelve 
francs, can obtain medical and surgical advice— 
medicine, food, baths, and all else necessary for 
their proper alleviation or cure. There are two 
physicians and a surgeon on the staff of the - 
hospital; hut if the patients choose, they can 
call in consultation any of the Parisian hospital 
doctors, and the fees paid to them are the only 
extra expense that inmates are liable for. ‘The 
hospital,’ says Mr West, ‘ is clean, well-fumished, 
comfortable, and contains every variety of batlx 
that the patients can possibly require,’ 

What a boon such an establisbraent would be, 
not only for the large numbers of clerks and 
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aesistants in our shops and warehouses, who live 
in lodgings, and are iar from the tender hands of 
a loving nurse, but also for a class who are anxious 
to have the. advantages of a well-managed hospital 
and its careful numing, rather than subject near 
and dear ones at home to all the trouble and 
anxiety of nursing and watching, besides the great 
risk of infection. There is certainly a strong and 
no doubt vejy natural feeling against the idea of 
being away from home when sickness overtakes 
ns; but in process of time this dislike must yield 
to the undoubted fact, that in a well-organised 
hospital, a case lias, as a rule, a far better chance 
than elsewhere of being thoroughly attended 
to according to the directions of the physician. 
The loving hands that smooth the pillow under 
the uneasy head need not be absent here; but it 
must be remembered that it is not given to every 
mother or wife to be a good nurse. Nervous¬ 
ness and inexperience, over-anxiety from the 
very great interest in the issues of life and death 
for the loved one, are often causes of risk to the 
patient. Then, too, house accommodation may 
be limited; perfect isolation of the infected 
patient, especially in the ‘Hats’ of such a town 
as Edinburgh, may be well-nigh impossible; while 
the disease may be, like small-pox, of a kind that 
drives all but the most self-sacrihciug of friends 
away. 

In one of the many letters written on this sub¬ 
ject we get a pitiable instance of such a case as 
this: A young man, living with a lady and her 
daughters, became ill with small-pox. His motlicr 
was dead, his father in India. When it was clear 
what disease he had, every one left him but one 
servant. His doctor sent him to a small-pox 
hospital, but it was full; and he had to be brought 
back again, and put under the care of a nurse from 
an Institution ; but at ten p.m. this Mrs Oump was 
found to be quite drunk, and another had to be 
sent for. But how infinitely better would it have 
been if he could have been sent to a paying 
hospital. The present writer knew of a case some 
years ago that peculiarly illustrates the value of 
such inidtutions. A young married man of 
limited but not straitened means was seized with 
illness at home about a week before the ‘ Hitting 
term,’ at which time he was to remove his house¬ 
hold goods to another town. The doctor pro¬ 
nounced it fever, and said that if he was to be 
removed at all, it must be immediately. It was 
absolutely necessary be should leave his house 
when his tenancy expired; and as they had no 
friends in town to whom to go, no course was open 
but to send the sick man to the public hospital; 
which was done. Here was a distinct perversion 
of the objects of such an institution; and though 
in this case some compensation was made in the 
form of a donation, yet here i^ain, how much 
better for all parties if that hospitM had had a 
wing, where he could have been taken in on the 
distinct footing of payment for its advantages. 

Various proposals have been made as to tlie 
mode of instituting such hospitals. Sir Butheifurd 
Alcock is in favour of a certain number of waiils 
in good existing hospitals being set aside for the 
accommodation of paying patients at vaiying rates, 
to suit their varying means; others advocate the 
building of distinct wings or pavilions to existing 
hospitals; while many think that buildings sraa- 
ratedn every way should be specially built. The 
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advantages in favour of eonuection are that in 
these hospitals there is already au organised staff 
of physicians, surgeons, and nurses ; and that while 
the extra expense of an exmnsion of this staff 
would be comparatively small, the payments from 
the new class of patients would largely help the 
funds of the hospital in its charitable purposes. It 
is probable, however, that a distinct institution-^ 
an ‘ Hotel Hospital’ it is proposed to call it—^will 
soon be set on foot, as a limited liability company 
is spoken of for the purpose. 

Tlie London Figaro some time ago advocated 
the establishment of dispensaries where a man of 
the middle class could get for a small fee first-rate 
medical advice. In this material respect the work¬ 
man is decidedly better off than the struggling 
member of the middle class, who, if he has to con¬ 
sult a leading physician, must pay fees beyond 
what he too often can afford, while to the poor 
man the highest medical advice in tlic kingdom is 
as free as the air he breathes. The Figaro shews 
how this would be not "only a great advantage to 
middle class people but to the medical profession, 
in which at present many young men have to be 
content witli a local practice, because they have 
no opportunity for obtaining hospital practice, 
which is so necessary for qualification os a general 
physician. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

A GKANDFATHEU’S STORY. 

Anour sixty years ago I was in Paris for the first 
time in my life. Bonaparte still lingered at St 
Helena; and the adventurers, good, bad, and indif¬ 
ferent in character, Avho had served in his armies 
had not yet lost all hope of the return of their 
idol, and consequently had not yet thought it 
worth while to settle down into thorough peace 
and quietness. 

Young Paul Ferrand, whom I frequently met at 
the cafe, aud who had served as a captain at Water¬ 
loo, was sure that the Little Corporal would come 
back again soon. ‘ You have not yet beaten him,’ 
he Avomd tcU me laughing. ‘You sent him to 
Elba, W he returned; you have sent him to St 
Helena, and he will return again. We shall see.’ 

Ferrand was an exceedingly nice fellow; and 
although he professed to cherish an unquenchable 
hatred for England and everything English, he had, 
by some means or other, become attached to Alice 
Ilae, a young English lady of my acquaintance, 
and who had been living with her mother since 
the conclusion of peace at Paris, not far from the 
abode of the ex-captain. Aud he was always very 
friendly with me too. lie would, it is true, abase 
my countrymen most unmercifully; but he was 
always particularly good-natured; and whenever 
he found himself saying a little^ too much, he 
Avould arrest himself and apologise so heartily, 
tlittt I never could be angry with him. I was 
alone in the' French capital, and had few friends 
there except Mrs Eae, her daughter Alice, and 
Paul; and so it happened that I passed a good 
deal of my time in the society of these three. 
The motW, a woman still in the prime of life, 
and the widow of a king’s messenger, was a con¬ 
nection of mine by marr^e, and that fact gave 
me a good excuse for offering my services as escort 
whenever she and her pretty daughter thought fit 
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to CO to the theatre or the opera. At such times 
Paul always had a seat in the stalls; and between 
the acts he would come up to my bos, to the 
delight of Alice, who was in love with him, 
and to the no small satisfaction of Mrs Bae, 
who herself had quite a maternal affection for the 
young Frenchman, and did not in the least dis¬ 
courage his attentions to her daughter. If there 
were no formal engagement between the two, it 
was at least perfectly understood by all parties 
that as soon as Paul should get an appointment, 
for which at the time he was a candidate, he was 
to marry Alice; and I, though only a few years 
her senior, was to give her away. 

One night the opera-house was crowded more 
than usu^ A great singer was to appear, and a 
new work by a renowned composer was to be per¬ 
formed. But Paul Ferrand, sitting in the stalls, 
seemed scarcely to listen to the music or to notice 
the acting; and much more often were his eyes 
turned in the direction of my box than in that of 
the stage. Alice and her mother were with me; 
and os the curtain fell at the conclusion of the first 
act, Paul come up to us. He was in high spirits, 
for he had heard that the minister had decided to 
give liim the coveted post, and he expected to hear 
in a few days that his appointment had been 
signed by the king. We congratulated him ; and 
as he left us to return to his seat, 1 whisxiered to 
him : ‘ You’ll be a happy man in a month or two 
now, FauL’ He smiled, and shut the door. 

We watched him as he threaded his way to his 
place. It was in the centre of the second row 
from the orchestra, and he had left his opera- 
glasses on the chair, in order to preserve his right 
to it; hut during his ub.oence a tall, military- 
looking man had appropriated it, and had coolly 
put the glasses on one side. Paul approached the 
stranger with the utmost politeness, and I suppose, 
for naturally I could not hear, requested Iiim to 
move. The interloper did not deign to answer, 
but sneeringly looked up at Ferrand, as though to 
ask him what ho meant by Lis intrusion. Paul 
pointed to the opera-glosses; but the stranger 
neither replied nor moved, but continued to appear 
as though he did not hear. I saw that matters 
were assuming a dangerous complexion, for in the 
new-comer I recognised Victor Laroquierc, an ex- 
Bonapartist officer like Paul, a notorious bully, 
and one of the most celebrated duellists in France. 
But what could I do ? I could only sit still, much 
against my will, and witness the inevitable conse¬ 
quences. I thought Alice would faint when Laro- 
quifere in the calmest way rose before the crowded 
assemblage and struck Paul in the face with his 
glove ; .but she recovered herself, and like a statue 
watched her lover pick up his opera-glasses, how 
to his insnltcr, and without a word, leave the 
building. There were sonic exclamations from the 
audience ; but the duellist again rose, and with a 
theatrical air gazed round, mockingly imitated 
Paul’s parting bow, and resumed his seat. This 
was too much for poor Alice. She could not 
remain any longer; she must go home; and so, 
wili some difficulty, I got her and her mother 
to my carriage, told the coachman to drive them 
home, and myself walked quickly to Paul’s 
lodgings. 

He had arrived before me, and was already 
writing when I entered his room. ‘ Of course,’ 
he said, as he saw me and came towards me with 
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both hands outstretched, 'you, my dear friaa^ 
wUi assist mo. It is impossible to do anything 
but fight Even Alice could not make me altet 
my conviction upon that point, the insult was ao 
public,’ ' 

‘ Suppose you leave the country 1 ’ I suggested. 

‘Then I should have to give up the appoint* 
ment and Alice too. No, my dear fellow, I am m 
Frenchman, and I must fight; and you mart 
arrange matters for me. If he shoots me, it cannot 
be helped; if I shoot liim, I shall have shot the 
biggest scoundrel in Paris. I beg you to call upon 
Laroquierc to-night. I have already discovered 
his address. Here it is.’ 

‘But must you really fight? It is anieide to 
fight with a professional dumlist.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he said, shaking his head, ‘ I am afraid it 
is suicide; but I must fight; so please don’t tnr 
and persuade me that 1 need not. And I will 
fight, too, as soon as possible. You can arrange 
everything for lo-inorrow morning. I must have 
the matter over. In a day or two I might be a 
coward,’ 

By his looks ho implored me to go to Laro- 
quicre; and conslitnled us French society was at 
that time, I had no other course open to me than 
to do as he wished. 

‘ If Monsieur come from M. Paul Ferrand,’ said 
a man-servant when T iiupiired whether I could 
see his master, ‘ M. Laroquierc has sent to say that 
lie has not yet left the opera. He has, however, 
sent this pencilled note, which I am to give to 
llie gentleman who comes from M. Ferrand,’ 

I tore open the missive. It contained two cards, 
one bearing the name of the duellist, and the 
second that of M. Fernand Delaraic, Eue Vivienne 
IS. Certainly it was an off-hand way of acquaint¬ 
ing mo with the name and whereabouts of Laro- 
quifero’s second; hut as I wished to pick no 
quarrel, I walked on to the Rue Vivienne, and in 
a few minutes was ushered into the presence of 1C. 
Delaraie himself. This v/orthy was a young man, 
aged about three-and twenty, and dressed in the 
very extreme of fashion. His ruffles were imma* 
culate, and most symmetrically arranged f his lace 
handkerchief was steeped in essences ; his gloves, 
wliich lay on the table—for he had only jnst 
returned, at Laroquiiirc’s request, from the opera— 
were small and delicate ; his fingers were covered 
with valuable rings; and the bunch of gold seeds 
depending from his fob was unusually heavy and 
brilliant. He did not strike me as appearing 
particularly warlike; but nevertheless, tuter for¬ 
mally saluting me, he at once touched upoh the 
object of my visit; and before I had been ten 
minutes in liis company, had arranged to meet 
Ferrand and myself at a certain spot, dekr to 
duellists of the time, at an early hour next 
morning, and to bring Laroquifere with Mm. 

‘ I don’t think ive shall need a surgeon,’ he said 
to me quite affably at parting; ‘but if you please, 
you can bring one. In his last affair my principal 
shot his man through the temjfies, and he died 
immediately. I sincerely hope, Monsieur, that 
3 'our friend is as clever,’ 

‘ Confound the fellow! ’ I said to myself as I 
left the house and sought the residence of my own 
medical man. ‘I am afraid poor Ferrand is not 
such a consummate murderer as Laroquibre.’ 

After seeing the surgeon, to whom I briefly 
explained matters, I called upon Mis Bae. 'She 
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was doinR her best to comfort her daughter, who 
was in the greatest possible distress. ‘Are they 
going to fight V she asked me. 

‘My dear Alice,’ I said, ‘ they are. I have done 
my best to dissuade Paul; but he says, and I am 
I obliged to agree, that he must fight. Let us hope 
! for the best. He has a sure eye and a steady hand, 
and he has right on his side. The other man is a 
scoundreL And you must remember that poor 
Paul is not an Englishman. If 1 were he, I would 
not fight; but'as it is, the matter cannot be over¬ 
looked, and indeed everything is arranged.’ 

‘ You are to be With him V said Mrs llae, look¬ 
ing as white as a sheet. 

‘ Yes ; they are to meet to-morrow monring, and 
by breakfast-time Alice’s suspense will be over. 
She must bear up.’ 

‘You must pevent the duel,’ sobbed the half- 
heart-broken girl. ‘Cannot Paul let the insult 
j)ass ? But no ; it was so public.’ 

‘You can only hope,’ I said. ‘ I will see yon in 
the morning; but now I must go back to him, and 
I see that he gets soine sleep.’ 

‘Tell him,’ cried Alice, ‘that if he is killed 1 
shall die. Come here directly it is over. Conic, 
even if he falls: you must tell me about it. X 
must hear everything.’ She buried her face in 
her hands; and I, escaping from the unliappy girl, 
hurried to Paul. 

Ho wae still writing, and his hair was in dis¬ 
order, and Iris face pale when he turned towards 
me. ‘ I am no coward,’ he said, ‘ but 1 am saying 
good-bye to her, for I shall die to-morrow.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’I exclaimed, ‘you will shoot 
Laroquiere, and be married next month. You 
must finish your writing at ontse and go to bed. 1 
wiU sleep here to-night, for I must see that ymu 
turn out in time to-morrow morning; so be as 
quick as possible.’ 

He wrote for another half-hour, addressed the 
document to Alice Eae, placed a lock of his hair 
within it, and after sealing it up, gave it to me. 

‘ Give that to her,’ he said, ‘ if Laroijuihre kills 
me outright—and I know he will. If it were not 
for Alice,’! declare that I should be quite glad to 
meet him. Now for bed.’ 

He undressed; whilst T lay down on the sofa in 
the next room and lit a cigar, for I could not 
afford to sleep myself. Soon all was quiet, and I 
stole in to see P.aul lying as quiet a.s a child with 
a smile on his face. Probably, nay assuredly, 1 
j-iassed a more uncomfortable night than he did. 
Only with the greatest possible difficulty could I 
keep ifwake; and the hours seemed to linger for 
ever. At last, however, daylight dawned, and I 
called Ferrand, who woke refreshed and in com¬ 
paratively good spirits. After a hurried breakfast 
we muffled ourselves up; I placed a flask of brandy, 
some powder and bullets, and a brace of pistols in 
ray pockets, and we sallied forth in the cold morn¬ 
ing air. Scarcely any one was abroad, except a 
few sleepy watchmen, who seemed to make very 
shrewd guesses all' the object of our expedition; 
and throimh the silent streets we went for a mile 
or so, until we reached the meeting-place. 

Laroquiere and Delaraie were there before us, 
and my friend the surgeon arrived immediately 
afterwards in his carriage, which waited near at 
hand. The pistols were produced and loaded. 
Laroquibre chose one, and I gave the other to 
Paul; and then the two mrai took up positions at 
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a distance of twenty paces from each other, uid 
waited for Delaraie to give the signal to fire. 

‘Stay!’ cried the bully, as his second stepped 
back; ‘let the young hound listen to this. 1 am 
not trifling with him: 1 shall shoot him only 
where he wishes, for I am generous, parbleu!’ 

‘If I do not kill you,’ said Paul quietly, ‘I 
prefer to die.* 

‘Then I shoot him throi^h the heart,* coolly 
observed Laroquibre. ‘ It will teach others not to 
challenge me,’ 

There wa.s something to me unspeakably horrible 
in the way in which these last words were pro¬ 
nounced. 1 shudJeied, and looked at Paul. He 
smiled at me, and at the same instant Delaraie 
gave the signal. 

There was but one report, for. Ferrand’s pistol 
flashed in the pan. The poor fellow turned round 
towards me with fixed eye and pale face, and with 
the n.ame of Alice on his lips, fell dead. Laroquiere 
turned on his heel, and departed quickly in com- 
paiij' Avith Delamie, while I aided the surgeon in 
his brief examination of Paul’s body. Surely 
eiiougb, the bullet had passed through bis heart. 
IJe must have died almost instantaneously, for he 
did not move after he fell, and the last smile with 
which he had looked at me was still upon his face. 
It was a melancholy business in every respect. 1 
had to break tlie sad news to Alice and her 
mother; and the tivo ladies were so terribly over¬ 
come, that I feared the shock would have some 

ermaiient ctfect upon their health. For my part, 

wa.s obliged to hurry to England as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; and Laroquibre, I heard, also got away, and 
remained out of France until the affair had blown 
over. 

I kept up a correspondence with Mrs Rae, and 
was glad after a time to hear from her that Alice, 
though still terribly upset, bad learned to look 
Avith a certain amount of philosophy upon her 
misfortune, and hod to some extent recovered her 
usual health, if not her usual spirits. Meantime I 
settled down in London, and unable to forget my 
Parisian habits, usually dined at one of the then 
mucli frequented taverns in Fleet Street. The 
Cheshire Cheese, which was then in much the 
same state as it is uoav, was my favourite haunt; 
and there, as months pa.sscd by, I gradually picked 
up a W pleasant acquaintances, chief amongst 
whom was an extremely well-mannered young 
gentleman named Barton, a man of independent 
means, good family, and first-rate education. 

One day, after he had been dining with me, the 
conversation turned upon continental manners and 
particularly upon duelling. As an illustration of 
my abhorrence of the system, I told my companion 
about poor Paul’s death, a matter in which Barton 
appeared much interested. He asked me a good 
many questions about the parties concerned, and 
after'expressing a remarkably strong opinion to 
the effect that Laroquiere was a blackguard, bid me 
good-night I went home to my rooms in the 
Temple; and next day, on visiting the Ohethwe 
Cheese, found no Barton. He had left word with 
one of the waiters that urgent business, had called 
him away, but that he hoped to see me on his 
return. Weeks passed, and then months, and 
still Barton did not come back; and I confess that 
I had begun to foi^et him altogether, when one 
evening he dropped into dinner os though he had 
not been absent ror more than a day or two. 
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‘Where have you been?’ I asked, after I had 
heartily shaken hands with him. 

‘ I have been to Paris,’ he said. ‘ On arriving 
there I found out a little more than you told me 
about Laro(i[uifere, juid when I had thoroughly 
convinced myself that he was the blackguard you 
painted him, I arranged for a series of lessons at a 
pistol-gallery. Every day for a month I went and 
shot for an hour or two, until I was so perfect as 
to be able to hit a small coin every time at a 
distance of twenty paces. After satisfying myself 
as to my proficiency, I took a box at the opera; it 
may have been the same box that you used to 
have. Laroquifere was pointed out to me. He sal 
in the stalls, and between the acts he left his seat 
in order to speak to a lady in another part of the 
house. I descended as quickly as possible and 
took his i>lace. He returned, and asked me in an 
overbearing tone to move. I refused. He persisted. 
1 struck him. He sent me a chiillenge, and we 
met upon the same spot, curiously enough, where 
he hail killed your friend Ferrand. Before the 
signal was given, I said: “ M. Laroipiiore, listen to 
me. I am not here to trifle with you : but I am 
as generous as you were with Paul Ferrand. 1 will 
shoot you only where you wish.” lie turned 
deadly pale. “ We will see,” ho s.aid, “ whether I 
shall not make you a second Ferrand! ” “ Then I 
will shoot you,” I returned, “ as you shot him — 
through the heart. It will teach other bullies 
not to challenge me.” Whether he was so upset 
MS to be incapable of aiming or not, T cannot say ; 
but my dear fellow, I shot him as dead as a dog, 
light through the heart, and avenged your friend, 
at the same time ridding J’aris of its biggest villain. 
Jt was a case of diamond cut diamond.’ 

‘ Well done, Barton !' I exclaimed. 

‘Wait,’ lie said,‘and lot me tinisli the drama. 
We managed to keep the matter very quiet; and 
before leaving France, 1 was able to call on Airs 
liao, who is now at Boulogne, for I had a letter of 
introduction to her from a Parisian acquaintance. 
AVhen I saw her first, she knew nothing of the 
aftair, but at last I broke the intelligence to her 
and to her daughter. I found Alice to be a pretty 
girl, somewhat spoilt by her long mourning, and 
not very much inclined to listen to me ; but my 
dear fellow, alter three weeks of bard persuasion 
she gave in, and now she and her mother are 
coming over next week. I believe you were to 
give Alice away. When she arrives, you shall 
have a capital opportunity.’ 

‘And,’ 1 added, shaking my friend’s hand 
warmly, ‘ I shall be delighted to do so.’ 


MODERN SUPERSTITIONS. 

AIost people accept it as a fact that superstition 
went out with the advent of steam, the telegraph, 
and the penny-post. A little honest observation, 
however, will assure us that there stUl exist 
a number of pitiable though petty superstitions. 
Among certain classes there are lucky and 
unlucky days in their calendar. They will not 
attempt an important task on Friday. The horse¬ 
shoe BtiU hangs behind or over the door in the 
Highlands, and in some places much less removed 
from the centres of civilisation. East-coast fisher¬ 
men will yet occasionally burn or otherwise 


destroy a boat from which the lives of any of 
the crew have been lost, no matter bow seaworthy 
or valuable the boat may be. A hare crossing 
the path of one of these hardy sons of the sea wiU 
cause him to forego an intended journey or voyage. 
To rustic and fisherman alike a concourse of mag¬ 
pies is an evil omen. As for dreams, the belief 
that they are the forecasts of events is perhaps the 
strongest of all the foiins of their superstition. 
We m^ht multiply examples, but have said enough 
to suggest that the follies of their great-grand- 
fathcre have still no slight fascination for the igno¬ 
rant, in spite of the strides which intelligence has 
made. 

But have superstitious beliefs quite left the 
more intelligent ranks of society? On the very 
subject of dreuins itself is there not a sneaking 
credulity which goes far to prove the contrary? 
True, any one of us is ((^uitc able to account in a 
natural way for the character of liis or her dreams. 
Nevertheless, tlie lady who chides her children for 
repeating the interpretation which the housemaid 
has put upon their sleeping vagaries, aud sagely 
instructs them on the subject of imperfect diges¬ 
tion and its effects upon the brain during sleep, is 
not ashamed to impart to her husband any morn¬ 
ing the particulars of her own shocking dreams, or 
to piously express the hope that something unto¬ 
ward is not about to happen. Her better-balf 
pooh-poohs the matter doubtless, as becomes his 
superior dignity, but is visited none the less with a 
vague sense of uneasiness when he remembers that 
he himself had a vision of losing a tooth or seeing 
a house on fire. Having courageously quizzed 
his wife at the biiiakfast-tablc on the folly of her 
augury, and bade her aud the ehildrea good-bye 
for the day, he inwardly deplores the unlucky 
omen of having to turn back for his forgotten 
umbrella or pocket-book ! 

How many curious but innocent little customa 
too arc still current, and with the sanction of 
the wisest. Aii old slipper is still cast after a 
bride : it is considered necessary to chrisVsn a new 
ship witli a bottle of wine : a line day is still royal 
weather ; and so on. These and many others most 
of us would indeed be sorry to see extinct They 
are not only harmless, but in their very departure 
from strait-laced common-sense, give au ameeable 
and perhaps even healthful relief to the pro- 
siness of ordinary life. To saorifico them to the 
strict letter of reason, would be to sacrifice much 
of tlie sentiment of life, to banish imagMj* from 
poetrj', to take the perfume from the rose, to ^de 
into a Dutch canal the current of human affections, 
which left free will gusli and eddy, prattle and 
murmur by rook and meadow, carrying maido and 
health throughout its living course. 

Would that modem superstitions never took less 
innocent shapes ! Having discarded the ghostology 
of olden times, many people, and among these some • 
men and women of considerable* culture, have set 
up for themselves a novel ^stem of interconiae 
with the unknown world. Brownies and fairies, 
with idl the fine romance that surrounds the history 
of their doings among human folks, are dismissed 
with contempt. Spiritualism has swept all these 
ethereal puppets off the boards of ordinary life. 
To substitute wliat? We might at least look 
for an improved exhibition and more interesting 
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*cl)aroctenbut the truth is that nothing could 
be less sati^actory than the modem attempt at 
demon-craft There is something so clumsy and 
inartistic in the whole get-up of the ‘spiritual’ 
drama, that it is less surprising to find it very 
generally scouted than to sec it obtain even a 
partkl notoriety. 

Ignorance is the parent of superstition, without 
a doubt; and the one never exists apart from the 
other. There is, however, a second wise saw that 
tells a great deal of the tmth about the origin of 
that world-old bugbear of the human mind, 
namely, ‘ The wish is father to the thought’ What 
we strongly desire to be, we are next door to 
believing to be. The appetite of man’s vanity is 
unappeasable, and in catering for it his fancy plays 
tricks with his reason. He longs for intercom¬ 
munion with the unknown, and indulges the wish 
W creating fictitious agents for that purpose. 
Tokens, signs, omens, and auguries arc also out¬ 
growths of the various forms of desire and vanity. 
We believe we shall have luck if we turn the 
money in our pocket when looking at new moon. 
Men have roaitm in all ages for the appearance of 
some favourable sign before beginning any enter¬ 
prise of importance. If the sun shines on our 
wedding-day, how auspicious! Palpably in each 
case because we desire these things to be! But 
having set up omens with such an object, we, in 
the cleft-stick of our own superstition, are bound 
to believe their absence or converse, the fore- 
shadowers of evil 

In many ways modern credulity frees itself from 
such mechanical trammels os those we have men¬ 
tioned, to take a form and complexion from the 
age, losing meanwhile not one jot of its vigour. 
To dream three times of a hidden treasure and set 
about, Whang-the-Miller-like, to lay bare the foun¬ 
dations of one’s house, is an exploit not to be 
thought of by the veriest wiseacre of our day; 
but the desire to obtain wealth easily and rapidly 
being, if anything, more active and rampant, the 
belief in some magical means for attaining it is the 
most natural thing in the world. An Eldorado is 
required, ind lo! an Eldorado is implicitly thought 
to exist. The projectors of a bogus company for 
‘utilising the clippings of old moons’ or ‘extracting 
starch from gramte chips’ are the good fairies whom 
by propitiating with a portion of our substance 
we hope to enlist in our behalf, and obtain a 
thousand-fold return. Where such a superstition 
exists, and it is broadcast, any scheme however 
absurd, any swindle no matter how transparent, 
will serve for a bait to catch the unwary and over- 
eager fish. hTothing is so purblind os undue 
acquisitiveness. The ancient Highlander with his 
keen eye to the main chance and happy facility for 
‘attaching’ whatever came in his wa^, found a 
beautiful horse in rich trappings, browsing owner¬ 
less in his path, and following the instinct of his 
desire rather than the prudence which tradition 
should have taught him, rashly mounted. In an 
instant he tras beme aloft, then plunged for ever 
beneath the dark waters of a tarn on the back of 
the wily and terrible water-kelpie. We too have 
our illusory steeds in this so vaunted age, and 
BcithCT the teachings of history nor the bitterest 
experience seems able to prevent the speculator 
from vaulting into the saddle, and forthwith 
launching into perdition. 

Charms are things of the past, or believed in 


merely hj the vulgu; that is to say, those protty 
and ^cifol conceits which led out ancestors to 
attach a healing or sanitary virtue to certain 
objects and ceremonies are now almost extinct. 
A spray from the rowan-tree is no longer a safe¬ 
guard against an epidemic, nor the hand of majesty 
a cure for scrofuio. Ladies do nob now believe 
that the presence of a piece of cold iron on their 
conch, ‘while uneasy in their circumstances,’ will 
secure a happy consummation; nor is a child’s 
caul in much request in these days as a protection 
against fire and drowning. True, we nave got 
over these beliefs pretty thoroughly. But is the 
desire for infallible remedies and potent protec- 
tives done away with aLso ? Not in the least; and 
though science is doirm its best to provide honest 
substitutes in a natural measure, the public is not 
satisfied with its efforts. Quacks are the modern 
magicians, and quack medicines the charms of 
latter days. Those who are bald, for instance, 
will not accept their fate while a single well- 
pulfed elixir with a Greek name remains im- 
tried. There is something saddening if not 
sickening in the evident success which attends 
the pretences to cure chronic and irremediable 
diseases, to effect miracles in short with the most 
trumpery of means and execrably silly devices. 
Our forefathers were imposed upon no doubt, 
but there was method in their madness. The 
‘aimi»les’ with which spac-wivea and charlatans 
professed to cure ailments were in many cases 
effective and now recognised drags, and were at 
the worst perfectly harmless; while the rites with 
which they were administered, if quite apart from 
the purpose, yet ajapcalod gracefully to the ima¬ 
gination. Nowadays, however, the ‘ sim^cs ’ are 
the patients and not the medicines! The old 
story. Child-like, the age cries for something 
that it cannot get, rejecting the good that is 
within reach. 

In a recent number of this Journal we had 
occasion to refer to the amazing credulity of 
Araeiicmis on the subject of professional ‘me¬ 
diums.’ The worst of it is that the extent to 
which this has been laid hare is insignificant com¬ 
pared with that which really remains unexposed. 
The desire to work with supernatural tools in 
effecting the paltriest and meanest of human 
ends would seem to have divided a people of 
accredited shrewdness into the two classes of rogues 
and dupes. But os we have seen, we too nave 
been singed at the same fire. There are, more¬ 
over, other, if minor superstitions in our midst 
that suggest the propriety of beginning the task 
of reformation at home. An occasional glonc^ 
for instance, at the stock advertisements of leading 
journals will convince any one how widespread is 
the infatuation that believes in spurious offers of 
advantageous employment. Some of these have, 
under our own observation, been repeated with 
little variation for more than twenty yews; and 
we have no doubt that the wily advertisers are 
able to calculate to a fraction the number and giHli- 
hility of their dupes. We have from time to time 
drawn attention to swindles of this class, as well 
as to those tempting offers of ‘Money to Lend,’ 
whicli appear with eg^ual regularity in newspaper 
columns. We are alraid, however, that frienmy 
warning and experience are alike unavailing to 
stem the mischiet The spread of education itself 
would appear unable to outstrip the spread of 
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imposture or the eager credulity that supports it; 
for superstition merely shifts its ground from time 
to time^ without losing appreciably its ori^nal 
dominion over the human mind 

ODD MISTAKES AND MISCONCEPTIONS. 

At the last Christmas mce-meoting at Ellerslie, 
New Zealand, just as the coarse was being cleared 
for the event of the day, uproarious sounds of 
merriment arose behind the saddling paddock, and 
a number of sailors belonging to Her Majesty’s 
ship Sajiphire were seen scurrying along, a stal¬ 
wart blue-jacket in their midst bearing in his 
brawny arms the form of a woman. No screams 
resounded above the din created by the abductors; 
but nothing doubting that the capture was an 
unwilling one, a gallant newspaper editor and a 
detective, eager to aid beauty in distress, started in 
hot pursuit, and after a smart chose across country, 
overtook the miscreants. To the officer’s stern 
demand for the instant release of their fair 
prisoner, the tars replied by dropping their prize, 
whereupon the brave rescuers, rushing forward, 
tenderly raised the prostrate figure. Judge, how¬ 
ever, ot their feelings of mortification upon being 
told by the sailors that having at the interesting 
game of Aunt Sally, fairly demolished tlie old 
lady’s pipe, and the accustomed sixpence for the 
adroit achievement not being forthcoming, they 
had carried oif the old lady in reprisal! 

For a dressod-up doll to be taken for a lady 
seems as improbable as tli.at .a lawyer should be 
taken for a thief, but even that has happened—so 
liable are men to be led away by appearances. 
Daniel Webster travelling by the niglil-stage from 
Baltimore to AVashington with no companion save 
the driver, contemplated that worthy’s forbidding 
features with a very uneasy mind. He had nearly 
reasoned his suspicions fear aw.iy, when they came 
to the dark woods between Bladensbuig and Wash¬ 
ington, and Webster felt his courage oozing out of 
his finger-ends as he thought what a fitting 2 )lace 
it was for murder. Suddenly the driver turned 
towards him and gruffly demanded his name. It 
was given. Then he wanted to know where he 
was going. 

* To AVashington; I am a senator,’ .said Daniel, 
expecting his worst thonghls were near realisation. 

Tho driver grasped him by the baud, saying ; 
‘How glad 1 am, mister, to hear that. T’ve been 
properly scared for the last hour; for when I 
looked at you, I felt sure you were a highway¬ 
man.’ 

Upon another occasion a young gentleman 
accosted a stately looking personage at a Wash¬ 
ington wedding rcc.eption with ; ‘ Good-evening ; 
I ’m delighted to see yon; we havsTnot met since 
we parted in Mexico.’ 

Ignoring the outstretched hand, the gentleman 
addressed said: ‘ I fear you have the advantage of 

me.’ 

‘Why, is it possible you don’t recollect me ?' 
exclaimed the mortified young fellow. ‘ Certainly 
1 tras much younger when 1 was in Mexico with 
my father.’ 

‘ To tell the truth,’ said the other, ‘ my remcra- 
hrances of ever being in Mexico are very indis¬ 
tinct’ 

‘Are you not Sir Edward Thornton ?’ inquired 
the puzzled one, beginning to suspect there was 


a mistake somewhere; a suspicion becoming « 
certainty when the reply came: ‘By no means; 1 
am Judge Poland, of Af ermont,’ 

A few nights after this rebufi^ tho. youth hap¬ 
pened to bo at another party, and seeing the jud^ 
there, made up to him, ana after a word or two 
about the weather, observed: ‘ That was an 
awkward blunder of mine the other evening; to 
take you for old 'rhornton ! ’ 

‘And whom do you take mo for now, may I 
ask 7' was the reply. 

‘ AATiy,’ said he, feeling rather bewildered by the ! 
other’s manner, ‘yon told me you were Judge | 
Poland, of Vermont.’ 

‘On the contrary, sir, my name is Thornton,' 
was the annihilating response. 

The victim to this case of awkward duality 
was not so much to be pitied as his fellow- 
countryman Slimmer, who fared Worse from a 
similar mistake that was none of his making. 
Slimmer, a modest young bachelor, peeping 
into the ladies’ waiting-room at a railwav station, 
found a pair of plump arms round his neck, 
a lady’s head resting lovingly on his manly bosom, 
and half-a-dozen youngsters of nicely graduated 
sizes clasping his legs, tugging at his coat-tails, 
and crying ‘ Papa! ’ at the top of their voices; 
AVhile the half-strangled victim was struggling to 
disentangle lumself from his aifcctionate sur¬ 
roundings, a gentleman rushed into the waiting- 
room, took the situation in at a glance, fl.oorM 
the innocent Slimmer with his carpet-b^, and 
then sat upon him. AVhen he came to himself 
he was in bod in the infirmary, a bruised and 
battered bachelor; and all he got for his pains was 
a grumbling apology from his assailant for the 
imfortiiiiate mistake his wife had made. The 
common lot of sufierers from the mistakes of such 
over-hasty folk. 

Jealous-minded people are particularly prone to 
misconceptions involving serious results. 'The 
captain of a schooner trying between San Fran¬ 
cisco and Mexico left his wife in a tenement house 
in San Francisco. Ho had been awajr some 
twelve months, when one night as hS 'ime was 
nursing the baby of a iwiglibour, the door of her 
room opened and she saw her husband standing 
looking at her. She rose to greet him; but repuls¬ 
ing her with an oath, he turned on his heel and was 
gone, leaving her to cry herself to sleep. A knock 
at the door awoke her. Before she could reach 
her husband w'as in tho room, his hand at her 
throat. Dra^ng her shrieking to the window, he 
would have thrown her from it; but her cries 
had drawn a crowd in front of the honse, and 
the unhappy woman managed to extricate herself 
from his strong grasp, only to feel a knife enter 
her lle.sh, and to lall senseless to the ground. The 
infuriated seaman made for the stairway, where 
he was met by a crowd of men. Threatening to 
shoot the first who came near him, he smashed in 
a door of a room, jumped through a window, and 
although pursued, reached tlse Chinese quarter, 
and was lost in its labyrinths. The occupant of 
the room through which he had dashed so uncere¬ 
moniously, hearing the commotion without com¬ 
prehending it, sprang out of bed and fired a ahot; 
upon winch somebody outside in the hidl fired 
another. ‘ Lynch him 1 ’ was the cry; and in a 
very short rime the guiltless occupant of the room 
was under a lamp-post, and would have been 
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danfiling from it but for the intervention of the 
people about, who assured the excited mob that 
the actual assailant of the woioon was already 
beyond reach. The woman was not killed ; but 
whether her hasty mate discovered his mistake 
and atoned for it, is not recorded. 

Not so tragical in consequence was another 
instcmce of jumping to conclusions. A blushing 
damsel of forty summers or so entered the town- 
clerk’s office at Wheeling, West Virginia, and asked 
for a license. The clerk took down her name and 
address and asked for that of-‘the other party.’ 
‘ Faithful; he lives with me,’ said the applicant. 
The clerk eyed her curiously, but keeping his 
thoughts ; to. himself, filled up the paper and 
handed it over. The lady glanced at it, shrieked 
out ‘Monster!’ and swept out of the office, 
leaving the offender dumfounded at the explo¬ 
sion; till it flashed upon his mind that possibly 
a dog license, not a marriage license, was what 
the spinster wanted. 

Equally unhappy in interpreting a lady’s mean¬ 
ing was a timid young man of Titusville. Calling 
upon a pretty girl one evening, she said : ‘ 1 want 
to propose to you ’- 

‘ You are very kind,’ gasped the alarmed visitor; 
‘ but I am not worthy of such happiness; in fact 
none of our family are marrying people—^besides, 
my income is limited, and 1 have to meet a friend, 
and I’m afraid I ’ll be late,’ He was making his 
exit without waiting to put on Ms overcoat, through 
the door of a cupboard. 

‘Why,’ said the young woman, ‘I wanted to 
propose to you to accompany me as far as Main 
Street; that was all.’ 

‘ Oh, in that case,’ answered the relieved gentle¬ 
man, ‘ I shall be only too ha 2 >py.’ 

Lwiea should eschew ambiguous expressions, 
and ambiguous actions for that matter. A lady 
visiting a great public libraiy for the first time, 
giateM for the assustauce rendered her by au 
assistant-librarian, slipped half-a-crown into his 
hand; of course the gentleman immediately returned 
it whence it came; and by-and-by had the pleasure 
of overhedring one of Ms fellows say to another: 
‘Well, I saw it all, hut can’t make out whether he 
was making love to the lady or the lady to him; 
but they were squeezing each other’s hands! ’ 

Mr Sayre of Lexington was troubled with a lisp. 
One day the overseer of one of his farms came to 
headquarters to say he wanted some porkers. 
‘Very well,’ said Mr Sayre. ‘Go and buy four 
or fire thow& and pigth, and put them on the 
farm.’ • 

The man inquired if he should take the money 
with Mm to pay for them. 

‘No,’ said Sayre; ‘they all know me. Thend 
them here, and I’ll pay.’ 

In a fortnight’s time the overseer reappeared 
with the information that he had been all over the 
country, but could not get more than nine hundred 


* Nine hundred |»igth! ’ exclaimed his employer. 
‘ Who told you to buy nine hundred pigth ? ’ 
‘Why, you did, sir,’ said the overseer.- ‘Yon 
told me to bay four or five thousand pigs; and 
I tried to do it’ 

‘ 1 did no thnth tMng,’ said Sayre ; * I told yon 
to buy four or five thowth and their little pigth; 
a pretty meth you’ve made of it I ’ 

Among the many good stories told by Colonel 


Stuart in his Meminiseences of a Soldier, are the 
two following. A sentry at Chatham, when 
the captain of the guard questioned Mm os to 
his orders, replied: ‘ My oiaexs are, air, if a fire 
broke out, 1 ’m to take my musket and shoot the 
nearest policeman.’ The officer suggested he had 
made some mistake, but the soldier stuck to his 
text; and with ‘ 1 pity the policeman,’ the captain 
of the guard walked on withoui; giving the correct 
instruction: ‘ If a fire breaks out, fire your musket, 
and alarm the nearest policeman .’—A Scotch sub¬ 
altern at Gibraltar was one day on guard with 
another officer, who falling down a precipice, was 
killed. He made no mention of the accident in 
his guard report, leaving the addendum, ‘N.B. 
Nothing extraordinary since guard-mounting,’ 
standing without qualification. Some hours after 
the brigade-major came to demand an explanation, 
saying: ‘You say, sir, in your report, “Nothing 
e.xtraordinary since guard-mounting," when your 
hruthcivofficcr, on duty with you, has fallen down 
a precipice four huudred feet and been killed.’ 
‘Weel, sir,’ replied he, ‘Idinna think there’s 
onything extraordinary in it: if he’d faun doon a 
jnecipice four hundred feet and no been killed, I 
should hae thought it vary extraordinary indeed, 
aud wad hae put it doon in niy report.’ 

Taking things too literally is a fertile cause of 
amusing blunders. Two costermongers claiming 
proprietorsMp of one donkey, went to the West¬ 
minster county court to get the dispute decided. 
After hearing a part of the evidence, the judge said 
they had better settle the case out of court during 
the adjournment for luncheon. Upon the court 
reopening the defendant told Ills Honour it was all 
right; the donkey was his. Turmug to the plain- 
tilf, the Judge saw his personal appearance was 
altered for the worse ; bat before he could put 
any questions, the defendant went on to say that 
they had found a quiet yard to settle it in, as His 
Honour had suggested. He had been rather rough 
on the plaintilf, hut couldn’t help it; they had 
only half au hour to pull it oil in, and plmntifi 
was a much tougher customer than he looked to 
be. The explanation was conclusive, if not quite 
satisfactory to the court, and the donkey became 
the ynize of the victor in the fight. 

‘Gome up to the Capitol while we are in 
session, and I’ll give you a sei^ on the floor of 
the House,’ said a member of Congress to one of 
his supporters, who called upon Mm in Washingtem, 

‘Wall, no ; I thank you,’ said the West ViiMniau; 
‘poor os I am, 1 always manage to have a cheer to 
sit on at home, and I ha’n’t come here to sit on the 
floor.’ 

A doctor, called in for the second time just in 
time to save the life of a man who daring fits of 
intoxication was given to dosing himself with 
laudanum, rated his patient roundly for a good- 
for-nothing scoundrel, who, if ho really intended 
to kill himself, should cut his throat and hare 
done with it. One night the doctor’s boll was 
pulled. Putting his head out of window, he saw 
the self-poisoner’s wife, and heard her call out-* 

‘ He has done it, doctor.’ ‘ Done what ? ’ asked he. 

‘ John has taken your sensible advice,’ replied the 
woman; ‘ he has cut his throa^ and will save you 
farther trouble! ’ 

The American poet must have been either 
very angry or ve^ much amused, when his 
note to a friend, ‘ Come aud see me; 1 am at 
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Baruum’s’—meaning the hotel of that name in 
New York, elicited the answer; ‘I am sorry you 
are going to exhibit yourself If yoii had stuck 
to literature you would have made your mark and 
fortune. Whereabouts is the show now?’ Ill- 
natured people might suspect the mistake was 
wilfully moiie. Wo should be sorry to suppose 
anybody capable of thinking the same respecting 
the extraordinary misconception under which an 
eminent divine laboured at a dinner-party. He 
was so dull and silent, that the lady next him 
expressed her fear that he was uuwelL ‘To 
tell the truth,’ said he, ‘ I am not quite the thing ; 
I have a presentiment that a serious illness is 
hanging over me—a peculiar numbness all down 
my right side seems to forebode paralysis ; for I 
have been pinching my right leg all dinner-time, 
and can elicit no responsive feeling whatever; 
the limb seems dead.’ ‘ If that is all,’ said Ids fair 
neighbour, with a good-natured smile, ‘ you need 
not alarm yourself: the leg you have been pinch¬ 
ing all the evening beloivgs to me! ’—^Iloni soil 
qm inal y pense. 


A FEW FRENCn NOTES. 

OuE lively neighbours, as journalists still some¬ 
times delight to designate the practical, money- 
getting French of post-imperial days, have learned 
much in the stern school of adversity. Saddled 
with a weight of taxation that might crush the 
spirit and cripple the energies of a more robust 
race, they shew wonderful elasticity in developing 
new and unexpected sources of national wealth, 
and leave no stone unturned the turning of which 
may yield a profit. 

If there was one branch of industry the revival 
of which seemed hopeless, it was the home manu¬ 
facture of kelp, virtually driven out of the luaiket 
by South American barilla. At its best the kelp 
trade had but helped the inhabitants of the 
Hebrides, the western Highlands, and other barren 
shores, to eke out a scanty livelihood by burning 
the sea-weed that the waves washed to their feet; 
while the preparation was primitive enough to 
have dated from the days of Ossian’s shadowy 
heroes. Science, however, embodied in the form of 
M. Emile Moride of Nantes, has seriously taken in 
hand the task of utilising the heaps of wreck-weed 
that strew the bleak Breton coast, so as to derive 
the highest return for labour and capital invested. 
With the aid of a portable furnace, a ventilator 
or set of bellows for continuous blast, and two 
wheelbarrows, M. Moride provides for the cooking 
of his raw materiaL The furnace is built of dry 
stones, w’rapped round in fresh wet weed, and is 
supplied with apertures which promote the rapid 
cooling of the ‘ sea-weed charcoal,’ so oalleiL The 
ventilator insures quick combustion; but the 
beauty of the process is that the bromium and 
iodine, apt, in the old-fashioned method, to be lost 
through over-roasting, are now preserved- There 
are at Noirmoutier mone two hundred of these 
furnaces at work, producing two million gallons 
of carbonised weeA Each fnmace earns its annual 
fifteen or twenty pounds sterling, supplying as it 
does soda, potash, and other chemicals to the 
wholesale druggist, along with phosphates and salts 
of lime invaluable to the farmer. The peenniary 
advantage over the ancient system is roi^hly esti¬ 
mated at sixty per cent. 


France, which exports so enonnons a nona^ 
of eggs, is naturally desirous to content her chM 
customers, ourselves, by sending over the fragile 
freight in good preservation. Rubbing the shells 
with butter, lord, or moistened gum ik the mode 
hitherto practised, but the grocer’s stores have never 
quite rivalled the fresh products of the hen-yard. 
They may do so now, if we are careful to follow 
the advice of M. Durand, the Bluis chemist. He 
coats over the shells of his new-laid eggs with 
silicate of soda, lays them separately to dry, .being 
heedful that no speck of surlacc remains accessible 
to air, and consequently to decay, and stows the^i, 
for a year if required, in a cupboard. M. Sace of 
Neufchatel, a Swiss chemist, not a French one, is 
reported to achieve as much by the help of 
paraffine. 


Should we have the ill-fortune to be half- 
drowned, Builbciited by nnwholesome gases or 
vitiated air, or to fall down in a fit. Dr Woillez is 
ready with his new apparatus for artificial respira¬ 
tion. Tlie patient’s person, all but the head, is 
placed in a cylinder of iron, from which one stroke 
of a powerful pump extracts the air; the lungs 
and chest of the suilerer expanding as the vaenum 
is formed. Eighteen snch mechanical breathings 
can be produced in the minute, and at each of 
these a quart of air—double the quantity inspired 
in normal health—rushes in to oxygenate the 
blood. The spirosphore is beyond all doubt a 
potent agent in seiious cases, but some cautious 
surgeons have expressed fears as to the secondary 
results which might attend its use. 

Nothing but praise can be bestowed upon the 
successful efforts of M. Lenoir to construct a look¬ 
ing-glass which should neither grow yellow, and 
give us back a bilious presentment of ourselves, 
as silvered mirrors do, nor destroy the health of 
the workmen, as was the case in the old process „. 
of mercurial amalgamation. The new glasses are ' j 
backed with silver, washed witli quiclSilver cer- | 
tainly, but in solution not in vapour, and there- —«r 
fore innocuous to those who handle it 


Alcohol, as wc know, can be distilled from 
almost anything; but Apothecary-Maior Ballard, of 
the Chcrchell Hospital, in Algeria, deserves some 
notice for finding out that Barbaxy figs, so called, 
will yield it in profusion and of excellent quality. 
The stoniest tracts of North Africa are indeed 

a Led with the flaming red blossoms of the 
ly pear or cactus, and the fruit, guarded by 
its thorny envelope, can be had for the gathering. 
One ton and a half of these wild figs will give 
about sixteen gallons of colourless alcohol, at 
eighty-five degrees, and with a kirsehwasser flavour. 
The same weight of beetroot yields but fifteen 
gallons of the far weaker spirit in common com¬ 
mercial demand; while beetroot, an exhausting 
crop, can only be grown on the best and most 
highly cultivated land. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of ballooning- 
would have hesitated to declare that eubmarine 
surveys were within the province of the aeronaut. 
Such, however, seems to be the case, since, M. 
Dnruof and his companion going up iu a btJlooo, | 
on the twenty-fifth of last Aug^, at Cffierbotug, 
and being at an altitude of five thousand feet, were 
amazed to see beneath them, with startling dktinct- 
ness, every rock, fissure, and depresrion a;t the 
bottom of the sea. And yet the eea opposite 'C^po 
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Ldvy, where the aerial voyagers obtained this 
bird’s-eye-view, has an average depth of above two 
hundred feet. So limpid did the water appear 
that the under-currents were perceptible, whilst 
nothing would have been easier than to Sketch or 
map the bottom of the sea. 

A novel and perhaps a practically useful prop¬ 
erty of madder, hitherto only known as the active 
, I mnciple of a red dye, has been found out by M. 
de Bostaing. Meat covered with a layerl of dry 
madder pourder defies decomposition. It dries, 
however, slowly, wasting by desiccation so much 
that in the course of months it is reduced to less 
than half its weight. A more economical means 
of preserving meat is that employed at Buenos 
Ajrres, whence beef, mutton, and even entire 
animals are constantly forwarded, in a state of 
perfect conservation, to Antwerp and Havre. The 
Bolution in which the meat is steeped contains 
borax and boric acid, saltpetre and a little salt, 
borax being the prime agent. The experiments of 
11. Dumas prove that borax destroys the soluble 
atmospheric leavens which would otherwise pro¬ 
mote decay ; and so far so good. But another 
tavant, M. PeUgot, who has dosed the plants in his 
garden with borax and killed them very promptly 
by so doing, suggests an ugly doubt as to the 
perfect wholesomeness of meat steeped in borax as 
an article of diet 

In spite of all the progress that has been made 
I in electric science since first Volta put together his 
J * crown of cups,’ a perfect galvanic battery is yet to 
seek. M. Onimus has done something towards 
this in availing himself of the virtues of the new, 
tough, and supple material which bears the name 
of parchment-paper. Eveiy electrician knows that 
the great theoretical merits of Professor Daniell’s 
* constant’ battery are counterbalanced by the 
trouble, care, and annoyance which it entails. AU 
double liquid batteries have hitherto proved bulky, 
vexatious, and expensive ; but M. Onimus simp&- 
fiea matters by using parchment-paper instead of a 
porous cell, the copper spiral encircling the parch¬ 
ment, which is wrapped around the cylinder of 
zinc, and the pair of dements being simply plunged 
into a solution of sulphate of copper. 

M. I.«clanch4, whose battery has for years past 
set in motion half the electric bells of Europe, has 
put what he considers the finishing touches to his 
well-known invention. He now, to compose his 
negative element, adds to his mixture of peroxide 
of manganese resin and hard gas-charcoal finely 
powdered, about four per cent, of the bisulphate 
of potassium, wedges the mass in a steel mould 
capable of enduring enormous pressure, and brings 
it first to a dull red-heat, and then under the 
action of the hydraulic press. We are assured that 
one cell of the improved Leclanche battery can 
heat 8 platinum wire to redness. A single element 
of Grove’s or Bunsen’s arrangement can do no more 
than this; and the result is the more creditable to 
the ingenious Frenchman that his is a‘constant’ 
battery, excited * by one fluid (the muriate of 
ammonia), and in which the consumption of zinc, 
always an important item,.has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

' we call vegetable isinglass, and the Chinese 

, J OT the name of (boo, and which has hitherto been 
dmwed from Eastern Asia, is now extracted from 
.Irench sea-weed, and made useful in French 
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factories. It is in its crude state a yellowish 
gelatine, which the Industrial Society of Bouen 
has, after repeated experiments, sacceraed in con¬ 
verting into what bids fiiir to be the best sizing for 
cotton cloths ever known. Macerated in water for 
twelve hours, boiled for fifteen minutes, strained, 
and stirred till it is cold, the thao gives a clear 
solution, which does not again become a jelly, and 
which can be laid cold upon any textile fabric, 
and left to dry. One invaluable property it has, 
since it defie.s, at common temperatures, damp and 
mildew ; and is thcrctore already being applied to 
give lustre, not only to Eouen prints and Mulhouse 
muslins, but to the woollens of Putcaux and the 
silks of Lyons. 

■ Ozone, the newest and the least stable of the 
gases, has recently been made to do good service 
in the sick-room. It makes short work with those 
miasmata and organic impurities of vitiated air 
which the Italians describe by the expressive name 
of malaria, .and which every physician knows to 
be among the most baneful influences with which 
the convalescent patient, whose tenure of life is 
not yet quite assured, has to contend. A mixture 
should be made of permanganate of potash, per¬ 
oxide of manganese, and oxalic acid, in equal ports, 
and two large spoonfuls with some water put iuto 
g. pl.ate and placed on the floor of the sick-chamber. 
Care should be taken, however, to remove steel 
fenders and fire-irons, and to cover up brass door¬ 
handles, since ozone will rust all metals meaner 
than gold and silver. 


AUTUMN,IN THE WOODS. 

Evkkt hollow full of ferns, 

Turning yellow in their turns ; 

Straggling bnamblcs fierce and wild. 
Yielding berries to the child; 

Oakhiilb tumbling from the tree. 
Beech-nuts dropping silently. 

Ho.sts of leaves come down to die. 

Leaving openings to the sky ; 

Bluebells, foxgloves, gone to seed, 
Everything to death decreed ; 

Nothing left of flowers or buds : 

Such is Autumn in the woods. 

And so is there an Autumn known 
To the heart. It feels alone, 

Fc.aring its best days are past; 

Sees the future overcast; 

Fond acquaintance broken through. 
Friends departed, friends untrue; 

Human flowers cold and dead 
Covered by a grassy bed ; 

Hopes, late blossoms putting out, 
Withering soon, and flung about 
By cruel winds ; dread doubts and fears 
Finding vent in sadden tears ; 

Yes, there is an Autumn known 
To some hearts thus loft, alone. 

Yet, there’s this thought after all— 

Ferns may fade and leaves may fall. 
Hearts may change or prove untrue. 

All may look as these woods do— 

Though sad Autumn here is given, 
Spring-time awaits the jnst in heaven. 

A. B, 
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THE GREEN FLAG OF THE I’ROl’HET. 
SiNOK tlio commencement of the war between 
Russia and Turkiiy, the world lias several times 
been .startled by the announcement that the ‘ Flag 
of the Prophet’ was about to bo unfurled in the 
streets of Slarabonl. Such an event, if it should 
happen (which may hc.avcn avert), would ju’oclaim 
a ermsade in which all true Mu.s>uliuans would be 
bound to take an active part, and to fight against 
Christianity in every part of the world. They may 
be in India, Arabia, Egypt, or wherever else their 
scattered race has found a home ; the raising of the 
green standard is a call which none may disobey 
without, as the Koran Lays it down, sacrificing ail 
his hopes of Paradise. 

TJiis fearful appeal to all the worst passions of 
the Eastern races hangs like a menace over the 
Mohammedan world ; and if the word was once 
aittored and the dread flag unfurled, there is no 
telling to what sanguinary excesses it might lead 
an enthusiastic and half-.«avage xieople. It may be 
of intcrc.st to our readers if, under these circum¬ 
stances, we endeavour to make them acquainted 
with the origin and history of a banner which has 
not seen the light of day since the Empress Catlia- 
rino of Russia attempted to reinstate Chri.stianity 
in the City of the Sultans, and which once un¬ 
furled, would set a whole world ablaze. 

There have been many flags or signals used by 
various nations at different crises in their history 
to incite the peoples to battle on behalf of reli¬ 
gions, dynasties, and ideas; but .none has attained 
to the fearful notoriety which apijertains to the 
terrible Flag of the Prophet, which is really a 
banner of blood, for it dispels the idea of mercy 
from the minds and hearts of its followers, and 
gives no quarter to man, woman, or child. 

The Red Cross banner of the Christian Crusaders 
was an emblem of chivalry, mercy, gentleness, and 
love ; hut under its folds many a dark deed and 
many a shameless act were committed; and it was 
understood by the members of the Mohammedan 
faith to mean nothing less than the utter extermi¬ 
nation of then* race. This feeling, with its conse¬ 


quent hatred of Christianity, shews itself even at 
this advanced period in the world’s history, by the 
recent refusal of the Turkish government to allow 
its ambulance corp.s and hos])itals to bear the red 
cross of the Genova Convention (a sign which is 
entirely neutral, and is designed to protect its 
wearers while they are engaged on their errands of 
mercy to the sick and wounded of both sides), 
adopting instead thereof their own emblem of the 
crescent. Thus we see these rival emblems once 
more waving over the field of battle, though, hap¬ 
pily, to mitigate rather thau increase the horrors 
of war. 

In France the ‘oriflamme’or golden sun upon 
a liedd of crimson .signified‘no qu.arter but this 
celebrated Flag of the Prophet means infinitely 
more than this. It is a summons to an auti- 
Cliristian crusade, a challenge of every believer 
in the Proiihct to arms; a war-.signal in fact, 
which, like the Fiery Cross fil Scotland, would 
flash its dread command througli the d«main of 
Islam. Ill llu! interests of humanity, however, wo 
may hope that the ‘ Commander of the Faithful ’ 
will never utter the dreadful word; for then 
indeed would the whole soul and strength of 
Cliristendom turn against the enemy of all civilised 
laws, human and divine. 

The I’rophct himself predicted that one day 
when his followers should number a hundred 
millions—which they do now, with twenty millions 
more added to it - his flag should fly against the 
advancing power of the northern races; and the 
Koran or Mohammedan Bible says that when its 
silken folds arc flung forth ‘ the earth will shake, 
the mountains melt into dust, the seas blaze up 
in fire, and the children's liair grow white with 
anguish.’ This language is of courije metaphorical; 
but it is easy to conceive, by the light of very 
recent history, that some such catastrophe might 
take place, as the displaying of this terrible 
symbol would raise a frenzy of fanaticism in the 
breasts of the Mohammedan race all over the 
globe. 

The origin of the insignia is a curious one. 
Mohammed gazing out uiion a vast prospect’ of 
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fields, said : 'Nature is green, and green shall be 
my emblem, for it is everlasting and universal.' 
In course of time, however, it lost that innocent 
significance; and amid his visions, the great 
dreamer saw the Green Flag floating as a sign that 
all true believers shouM take up their arms and 
march against the Infidel; in fact the green 
turban was tlie sacred head-dress of the pilgrim 
or perfected Islamite who had gone to Mecca ; and 
hence the sanctity of this formidable standard. 

When once unfurled, it summons all Islam by 
an adjuration from the Koran that the sword is 
the solitary emblem and instrument of faith, inde¬ 
pendence, and patriotism; that armies, not priests, 
make converts; and that sharpened steel is the 
‘true key to heaven or hell.’ Upon that fearful 
ensign are inserted the Avords which are supposed 
to have been written .at Alecca itsoU'—^namely, 
‘All who draw it [the sword] will be rewarded 
with temporal advantages ; every drop shod of 
their blood, every peril and hardship endured by 
them, will be registered on high as more merito¬ 
rious than cither fasting or praying. If they fall 
in battle, their sins will be .at once blotted out, 
and they will be transported to Paradise, there 
to revel in eternal pleasiires in tiui arms of black- 
eyed houris. But for the first heaven are reserved 
those of the Faithful who die Avithin sight of 
the Green Flag of the Prophet.’ TIuui folloAV 
the terrible and .all-.significant AvorJs, the fearful 
AA-ar-cry against God and man: ‘ Then may no 
man gh'e or expect mercy !’ 

This is the outburst of barbarism Avitb which 
the world is threatened in thi.s ye.ar of grace 1877; { 
and the reader c.annot do otlierAvisc than mark the I 
cunning nahire of the portentous words inscribed 
on the Prophet’s banner. What Avoiild not most 
men do, civilised or savage, for •' temporal aclA'an- 
tages ? ’ j Wliile to flu: Ea.stem peoples fasting and 
prajdng are looked upon .as of so meritorious a 
nature, that to find something else Avhieh, in the 
eyes of Allah, Avould be deemed of greater Amlue 
BtUl, Avould be a desideratum AA'bicb none would 
fail to grasp, by any means AA-li.atcver, if it came ! 
AArithin their reach. But Sroli.ainimjd’s AA'Ouderful 
knowledge of hum.an nature, and more especially ; 
of Eastern human mature, is shewn in his picture | 
of I^radise as prepared for iJic F.iithrul avLo fall 
in battle; Avhile his declaration tliat the highest 
heaAUjn in this so-called Paradise Avill be reserved 
for those who die within sight of the Green Flag, is 
a masterpiece of devilish policy uncrjuallcd in the 
annals of mankind. 

It scarcely needed the fearful Avords whicli 
follow to add emphasis to this dreadful appeal to 
the passions of a semi-barbarous race. Another 
motto on this sacred fiag is not without significance 
at the present time; ‘ The gates of Paradise arc 
under the shade of swords;’ and this alone Avould, 
if the flag were unfurled in the holy mosepe of 
CoiiRlantiuople, give to the Turk a moral power 
over his subordinates the effect of.Avhich it Avonld 
be, vain to calculate. Civilised thougli lie jmrtially 
is, he still firmly believes in the old doctrine of 


kismet or fatality, and in angels fighting on his 
behalf; not less implicitly than did his ancestors 
at the battle of Bedcr, whore this formidable green 
standard was first imfurled. ‘T^ere,’ says the 
historian, ‘ they elevated the standard, which 
Mohammed from his height in heaven blessed.’ 

Thus arose the great tradition of this sacred war- ! 
emblem, which it is a Turkish boast Avas never yet! 
captured in battle, thougli it was once in extreme 
peril in a fight between hill and plain; when Mo¬ 
hammed himself liad it snatched out of his bauds. 
Ali, bis kinsman, however, thrust himself in front 
of a hundred spears, and won the victory with the 
immaculate flag flying over his head. 

It is scarcely to be Avoudored at that a race so 
superstitious as the Turks should attach an almost 
miraculous value to such a symbol of their p.a.st 
history and their present power. It is a spell 
wherever their r.acc or religion flourishes, and its 
invocation in the serious form now menaced 
cannot be regai-ded without .anxiety. The day of 
the militaiy apostles ofMoliummed may be past, it 
is true ; but the tradition survives; and the unfurl¬ 
ing of this (lag might be tbe spark Avhich Avould 
•set (ire to tlie latent entbusiasm of the Mobain- 
niedan r.ace and involve the world in a religious 
Avar. 

We liave referred to tbe great French b.anncr, 
the oriUamme ; and it Avas that Avhich led tlie 
French Crusaders through the Holy Land and 
beaded the royal armies of France in the 
campaigns (»f the sixteenth century, Avhile it also 
divided the Blue from the Wliite in the Burgun¬ 
dian ciAdl Av.irs; but this Flag of the Prophet 
to-<l.ay e.\crcises a magical influence over one hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions of the hmnan race, 
scattered about in Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Egypt, over the Nile and the Ganges, 
and from .Tcrusalem to the lied Sea. 

The de.sire of Moliamined, however, was, that 
while all pilgrims Avhose task had been duly ful¬ 
filled should AVe.ar the green turlwii, no sovereign 
in hi.s succession should unfurl the Green Flag of 
the Faith nnlesis Islam wei-e in imminent peril. 
The unfurling of the banner would be performed 
Avitli great religious ceremony, and in tbe presence 
of the Coinmiinder of the Faithful, who is him¬ 
self supposed to carry it at the head of his army; 
Avhilc a fearful curse would be called doAvn upon 
the head of every Mohammedan Avho, ciipable of 
bearing arm.*', failed to rally round it. 

The standard itself is not a very handsome one, 
and is surpiussed both in A'aluc and appearance by 
many of the banners Avbicli belong to the various 
benefit societies and other mutual assiooiations of 
men in this country. It is of green silk, with a 
large crescent on the top of the staff, IVom which 
is siisponiled a long plume of horse-hair (said to 
have bccu the tail of the Prophet’s favourite Arab 
steed), while the broail folds of the flag exhibit 
the crescent and the quotations from the Koran 
idready mentioned. 

The state colour of one of our regiments of the 
Guards is a much prettier and more expensive 
standard than the great banner of Islam; but (to 
such small things is man’s enthusiasm attached) if 
the Latter was the veriest ‘rag’ in existence, nothing 
could mar the beauty which the presti^ of more 
than a thousand years has given to it in the eyes 
of a Mussulman. 

The Flag of the Prophet is kept in the mosque 
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of St Sophia at Constantinople, and is in the 
custody^ of the Sheik-ul-lslani, or Mohammedan 
chicf-priest, where all well-wishers of 'humanity 
may sincerely trust it will ever remian. 

FEOM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


CnArTEtt THE SEVENTn. 

Dehorah and Mistress Dinna"c wore walking in 
the old garden, in the moonlight, on the mossed 
green walk along which they had played hound 
and liare in ‘ madder merrier days.’ They walked 
slowly, arm in arm, talking plentifully and 
earnestly, and still tlic old diJlureiice shewed be¬ 
tween Iheiii. Deborah, so cold with most of 
her own sex, .-md so wont to accept passively 
their enthusiastic tokens of ailection and .‘ulmira- 
tion, dealt only the most caressing tenderness to 
Margaret Dinnage; which Mistress Diuiiage, on 
hei' part, returned with brftsqnenuss and no out¬ 
ward show of affection whatever. 

‘ 1 matle him tjvke it,’ said Deborah. ‘ I know 
not what sore li’oublo had got hohl of him. 1 
think it was w'orsc than need of money, or a 
greater debt than he has ever had before.’ 

‘And ho has gone to Master Sinclair ! O Lady 
Deb, }’ou should have made him see Sir Vincent 
first; though, good sooth, it is easier to preaeli 
than to practise, and it is no light tusk for ye to 
lea»l Master Fleming. But 1, like yon, .abominate 
that old man. Whenever he rides up the chase, I 
say to father : “ Father, the old fox comes ! He 
wishes no good to Enderby.” ’ 

‘ I know it wcU; more strongly my heart teUs 
me so each time, lie comes for poor Deb Fleming; 
but lime smd coldness Avill sooji unc!.rth his cun¬ 
ning, and turn his hateful love to crael hate.’ 

‘ Ay, and he will urge your brother on to ruin, 
in hopes of winning you.’ 

‘ O Mistress Dimiage, good Mi.slress Dinnage, say 
not so, so coldly! Sw'ccl heart, how cotdd this 
thing be? Marry the man who couipitsscd my 
brother’s rain ? Yoir speak wisely! ’ 

‘ Ah,’ said MisUvss Diimagc scornfully, ‘ you 
arc blind ; but I, sbiit orrt from all groat folk's 
doings, can sec and know tbe.m well. 1 can see 
how jfaster Sinclair, tliat old fox, would bring you 
and yours to hetjiiunj —ay, to shame—tliat he may 
say to ye: “ Wed me; 1 will save your father and 
brother.'’ Ha knows your love for them. Tie 
knows o’ what stuff you’re made. And indeed 
you’d be sore pi-es-sed between your love for thorn 
and your hate for Master Sinclair.’ 

‘0 Meg, say no more. You wrong me. I had 
rather sec them ckiid. But what can 1 do ? The 
swiftest horse would not catch Charlie now. O 
Mistress Dinnage, you have .scared me, and I am 
not wont to be scared. What if Adam Sinclair 
drives him nnid I gives him some great sum, and 
then has him up to pay it! No ; stay ! Chailie is 
not of age. But worse, if ho refuses aid, and my 
poor boy flies the country. 0 merciful heaven! ’ 
Deborah stood with her hands clasped upon her 
head, and her eyes regarding Mistress Dinnage 
wildly. 

‘No,’said Mistress Dinnage thoughtfully; ‘this 
will not be. If Master Fleming is in debt, old 
Ad.am Sinclair will give him the money needful, 
and draw him on and on; for the time’s not come 


yet. Lady Deb, you must talk to him—to Master 
Fleming. You alone can save him, an’ it’s a 
down road he’s goin’. If father hadn’t spared the 
rod BO oft, an’ we liodn’t screened him so oft from, 
blame, this thing might not be. But that is 
past. If ye will save Master Fleming from utter 
ruin, rma is the time.’ 

‘ Ay, yon talk,’ stud Deborah scornfully; * you 
had better turn a wild Arab horse afield, and bid 
me catch him. Don’t I pray i Don’t I plead to 
him—ay, till my very soul dissolves in words, to 
keep liim at lioinc from mad companions ? What 
can I do ? A sister cannot tether him. Lov* 
alone would save him.’ 

‘ Love i All, you speak to mo o’ wliat 1 know 
nothing ; my lieart, you know, is ’- 

‘ True as steeh’ 

‘Ay, but as cold. But it a maiden’s love 
indeed would save biin, ask some oi'o whom 
Master Fleming could love ; ask Mistress War- 
rislon ; and he may come to love her.’ 

‘ Well; indeed he might. And May is an 
heiress too, and lovely. When Charlie cared not 
for her, he was a boy ; and now he is grown a 
nmi, older than his years. Do you truly advise 
me to ask May here, who had indued, we both 
thought long ago, some secret liking for my poor 
Chatlic ? ’ 

‘ I don’t advise,’ quoth klistress Dinnage. ‘ But, 
ask her.’ Then again; ‘ Well, do as it pleases you. 
i won’t advise. I .know not if it would be for 
good or ill.’ 

‘ How could it be for ill ? ’ 

‘ It niiglit break Mi.stress Warriston’s heart, 
Avhich is so tender ! ’ 

‘ How know you it is so lender ? ’ 

‘ Because it is worn upon lier sleov^ and ever 
melts in tears.’ 

‘ 1 love her for that womanliness.’ 

Tlie proud lip of J\listres.s 1 )innage curled. ‘ Yes, 
it is welL Tears ease the heiui, and ladies Imve 
time to weep.’ 

‘ yiiii would never weep, whatever ailed ye. Oh, 
thou ’rt a proud incomjirehcnsible little maid. 1 
would like to sec thee well in love.’ 

‘ 'riiat ye never will.’ 

‘ Never boast. Tt is a sign of weakness, Mistress 
mine. But is there a. doubt that Charlie Fleming 
would not love one so cli.irmiug as May ? Were 
I a man, 1 would worship her ; and it is such bold 
s|)irits as his that love the soft and tend(!r. Charlie 
mil not woo ; lie looks askance to ha wooed, and 
would love the maiden wooer! [ know Chaflie 
Fleming.’ 

‘Then if he loves to be ’vooed,’ said Mistress 
Dinnage, with a fierce sconi, ‘let him se.ek it in 
the streets of Cranta ; fair enough women there, 
and ready too. I thought not llial Master Fleming 
would love .such kind ! ’ 

Deborah withdrew her arm from her com¬ 
panion's, and answered coldly: ‘ You offend me. 
You wilfully inisunderstiuid me. igut bow can I 
look to be understood by one who knows no soft¬ 
ness, no weakness of her sex! You have u hard, 
hard heart, Mistress Dinnage, if it be a nchlo one. 
The good i/oM do is never done for love.’ 

‘ True enow, good sooth. But such poor love 
as yo describe, defend me from! It is water and 
milk at best. J[f God made me love,, my love 
would lie so deep that the man who would win it 
must dig and dig to find it. Ay, hard ! ’ 
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‘Proud Mistress mine, do you value yourself 
thus highly 1 ’ 

‘ Ay, I am a poor girl; hut I have an honest 
heart. Mistress Fleming, and value it as highly as 
any lady in the land. He who loves, but thinks it 
not worth the winning, let him go; he who sets 
not such store by my love, let him go ; and if tlin 
right man never comes, let the othei-s go ! • If 
Margaret Dinnage could have loved, it would have 
heen thus with her ; and the hidden unvalued 
love would live and die witliin one heart.’ 

‘ I know it, I know it! ’ cried Deborah impul¬ 
sively. ‘ 0 noble heart! this is the kind of love 
I can feel for, for 1 have it beating hereand 
Deborah laid her liand upon her own breast. ‘ One 
thing yort lack, Meg—that would make you per¬ 
fect. Love / ’ Pleading, earnest, sweet, significant, 
tender, emphatic, was the utterance of the last 
imperative word, and Deborah’s arms were round 
her friend, and her upturned face upon Margaret’s 
breast. So in the moonlight the girls stood : a 
fair picture, for the head of Mistress Dinnage was 
turned aside, and her grave dark eyes averted; 
and in that moment each proud heart w.as revealed 
to each. ‘Let thy.self love,’ continued Debor.ah, in 
her sweetest softest tones. ‘Ye can be luu jn'oud, 
Mistress Dinnage. The d.ay will come vhen ye 
will rue it bitterly. I would not urge ye, it I 
divined not the secret of unotber heart. Aie you 
so blind that ye cannot see it too ? The restless¬ 
ness when you ’re not by ; the wistful eye—that I 
dare not answer! O Mistress Dinnage, if King¬ 
ston Fleming had had uw such look for me, in 
those old days, child as I was, 1 would have loved 
him before all the world, truly and nncliangcably. 
Know ye not that I s]ieak the Irutli i AVould I 
uige ye to your ruin ? 'When oiicc a Fleming 
loves, he never loves but honourably. Then, his 
fiite is not in ‘my hands—but in thine.’ Tliere was 
silence. The last three words, though whispered, 
rang again and again in the listener’s ears like 
music. What Mistress Dinnage thought then, 
was not told, but Deborah felt the wild heaving 
of her breast. 

So a few moments passed, and M.aigarct put 
Deborah from her Avitli firm hut gentle hands. 

‘ Talk no more of this,’ she said, while tln'y walked 
on. ‘ 1 will not be so stubborn as to seem ignorant 
of your meaning. But I do not think with you. 
No ,■ do not si>C£d{, my sweet Mistress Deborah ; no 
words will make us think alike. What! was it not 
so in the old days, that your heart would ever 
outrun your head, and ye would believe what ye 
longed for ? Noble it is of ye to long Ibr this ; but 
Deborah Fleming, ye are like no otlier wom.au 
living, rich or poor. Ye arc ymireelf; and 1 know 
you to he above all the littlenesses of woman- 
iund.’ 

Deborah blushed with ple.asurc. ‘Hush, Lush! ’ 
she said. ‘ This from you is too high praise ; and 
dangerous, because you mean it all, and no flattery. 
But if it is nojde to plead for one’s dearest wish, 
and to choose above all rank and riches one’s best 
and dearest friend, then I must be a very noble 
maid ! But it seems to me simple nature, and no 
nobility. Gfjd has given me no ambition for great 
things ; on the other hand. He hits given me the 
power of loving faithfully; so that through all, 
with all her faults, never think b»t that Deborah 
^eming will be true to her nature—true to those 
dearer than her own life ! ’ 


And then, Mistress Dinnage beginning, they 
talked of Kingston FlemiBg. A veiy frequent 
subject of conversation was he. It would not be 
fair to write all the nonsense that maidens will 
talk, even a Mistress Fleming and a Mistress 
Dinnage, for diamonds are found in dust. And 
they tdked with great earnestness and gravity of 
the lace cap and discussed every minute point of 
dress ; and what should be done if King Fleming 
came, and there was no host to receive him. 
Would he stay ’( Would it be seemly ? Surely, 
with Dame Marjory—and much laughter even ; for 
laughter and tears are near akin ; and in April, 
sun follows showers. 


CnaPTEB THE EinUTH. 

The next morning, Deborah, in her great saloon, 
was tending her flowers and thinking of Charlie, 
wlicii she hciivd her father’s step. AVith a rush she 
was out, and the snn streamed out with lier 
through tilt) open door.’ 

‘ My Bose of Enderby, art smartening up ! The 
lilt I Kingston will be hei'e to-morrow.’ 

Deborah’s treaclierous lieart gave a great leap. 
‘ AVho told yon so sbe asked calmly. 

‘ This scrawl. Why, Deb, j'e must look gladder 
Ilian that; be is your cousin, ye know : or have ye 
forgot him !’ 

Deborah read the note in silence, and then her 
busy bewildered thoughts flew oH'. Oh, she must 
be calm ; this would never do; she must be 
‘ Mistress Deborah Fleming,’ receiving in all 
cousinly courtesy the affianced lover of Mistress 
Beatrix Blancliellowcr, her rival beauty in a rival 
couiily. 

‘ Father,’ saiil Deborah, with sudden laughing 
joy, ‘I must have some guests to meet him. 
Why, T liave seldom hud u party here ; a very little 
money will go a long long way to make this bright 
and gay, ami you have a store of good old wine 
still left. AVine, and flowers and women, father! 
AVhat more do mortals want I And it will be 
returning Master Sinclair’s generosity, which 
necessity weighs heavily on us, till it be paid. 
Oh, leave it to me, lather, and you will think^e 
a rare Mistress of Enderby 1 ’ 

Sir A’inc^nl looked round .somewhat ruefully. 
‘ Must it be, sweet heart, and even to-morrow ? It 
cannot ])e.’ 

‘ It can. Trust in me. AVhy, father, you will be 
tlie gayest of the gay, as ye always are at such 
times. Dost give consent ?’ 

‘ AA^hy yes, tj'raut. But ask Adam Sinclair.’ 

‘ Trust me.’ And Deborah was out anil away to 
Dame Marjory and Mistress Dinnage. The lord of 
Jjincoln for once would be welcomed ! 

It pleased Deborah to have a banquet in the 
hall and music in the .'saloon. Why, she had 
twenty pounds a year ; and good lack ! one could 
not always contemplate ruin. A Fleming was 
coining home ; they would ‘ kill the fatted calf.’ 
Such pleasures were far between. 

It was short notice, but willing messengers were 
soon afoot, and Granta was laid under requisition 
for guests. Deborah, happy and proud, sent the 
wonl to all invited guests that snort notice was 
involuntary on her part; her cousin Kingston 
Fleming was coming home suddenly, and who 
could, must come and dance at Enderby. So 
what with Granta men and young belles of 
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Detorah’s age, and a few old dowagers and a 
few Adana Sinclairs, the jaarty was made up. 
Deborah was lucky. She, in her sheeny lovely 
dress, was well-nigh worshipped by the men, 
she looked so full of life, so brilliant. But no 
Charlie! That was the one drawback; nor did 
Adam Sinclair know where he was, save that he 
had left Lincoln the day before in good spirits. 
Deborah knew in her heart what that meant. As 
she conversed, she looked full at Adam Sinclair, 
and felt to love all man and woman kind, Tim 
aged wooer trembled before the gracious girl; time 
only heightened his passion and hardened hi.s 
determination to win Deborah Fleming at all 
hasards. The county had already begun to whi.sper 
about his infatuation and her cohliiess. 

Eyes enough were upon them though, and the 
dowiigcrs decided that so far from Infmg ‘(!ohl,’ 
Deborah Fleming encouraged him by every means 
in her power. 

‘Mistress Fleming,’ he whispered ardently, 

‘ give me some token to-niyit- .some slight token 
of favour. Your cj’es look kind to-niglit. (.Jive 
me that rose.’ 

Deborah glanced at the red rose in her breast. 
‘This ro.se, Master Sinclair I Nay ; not this : there ] 
are a thousand others in the garden. Marjory 
shall bring ye one.’ 

‘ I covet this one. Mistress Fleming, warm from 
your heart. What is it to yon ? And I would 
give a hundred crowns to possess it.’ 

‘ It would seem perchance a love-token, and 
those I never give.’ 

‘ Ye are obdurate.’ 

Deborah tunicd away from those gleaming eyes. 

‘ I am honest,’ she said. 

‘Mistress Leyton,’ said Adam Sinclair, turning 
with a courtly smile to an old dame who W'as 
sitting near, diinkiiig elder-berry wine and listening 
open-eareil, ‘ will ye not plead my cause'? Here 
is Mistress Fleming will give me nought. And 
what do 1 ask ? Nothing, hut that re(i rose from 
her gown.’ 

‘What would you do in my place, Mistress 
Leyton ? ’ asked Deborah. 

‘Why, if 1 favoured Alaster Sinclair, 1 would 
give him tire rose.’ 

‘You put it very strongly,’ laughed Deborah. 
‘But you have released me from my strait, for I 
could neither be so bold as to favmr Master 
Sinclair nor so rude as to shew liiiii none; so I 
give my rose to you.’ 

‘ Keep it, child ; it looks so lovely. It suits too 
thy name—liose of Enderby.’ 

‘ Mistress Leyton, you must bring this Rose to 
Lincoln one day,’ said Adam Sinclair. ‘ Now do 
this much for me, for old aciiuaiulance’ sake !’ 

‘ But will Mistress Deboralt conre ?’ 

‘ I know not,’ answtsrcd Deborah, smiling. ‘What 
I would like now, I may not like to-morrow.’ 

‘ Thou art a spoiled child and a wilful one.’ 

‘ Yes i I fear me it is so. But Master Sinclair, 
I am not ungracious.' 

‘I think ye are. Come one moment to this 
window.’ He led Deborah into the recess, and 
asked her to gather him a rose, a red rose. The 
brilliant lights flashed athwart them ; near by 
stood a bevy of young and scowling laeii; the 
roses were laughing and fluttering aboiythe case¬ 
ment. The tail old figure was hendin^own, and 
Deborah, gay yet reluctant, and looking gloriously 


beautiful, raised her eyes to present the gift, when 
Kingston Fleming entered. 

He had heard enough on the way about ‘Mis¬ 
tress' Deborah Fleming ’ and ‘ Master Sinclair; ’ all 
rumours united their names, till he knew not what 
to believe, but laughed and wondered. So, with 
his old indolent curiosity, he looked up at Enderby, 
and saw liglits gleam through the great windows, 
heard music, and saw dancing forms Hit by. He 
raised his glas.s, and laughed. ‘ Why, Deb is 
tpiecning it right royally! I imagine Master 
fiinclair is among the guests.’ And wondering at 
it all, and greatly edilied, Master Kingston Fleming, 
having first put Ixis travelling-dress in some slight 
order, was coiiiUicted by Dame Mariory along the 
gallery. ‘Are they often so gay, Maijory r he 
asked, laughing at her grim but important counte¬ 
nance. 

‘ Never, never. Master King! Bless thee, na 
There are lonesome hours enow at Enderby, an’ 
Master Charlie never here. This is a whim of the 
young mistress to welcome thee, Master King 
and her features relaxed into a grim smile, ‘She 
has such a whim now .and again.’ 

So Kingston Fleiaiiig entered, and saw the 
picture we have drawn. From that moment the 
mad young hoyden faded for ever from Kingston’s 
mind, into the stately beauty who stood there. 
She turned, the colour flushed to her checks and 
light sprang to her eyes. ‘ Kingston ! ’ 

‘Why, Deh! But “little Deb” no longer. 
IIow changed ! I scarce know you.’ 

Then Sir Vineent came forwanl, and they were 
parted, for Mistress Fleming had duties to fulfil. 
But ever Kingston’s eyes followed her, thongli she 
liad no eyes for him. Then there was the dancing, 
and all were seeking Deborah; she was sni>- 
rounded ; and often she saw hcwelf in the tall old 
mirrors, and lier beauty flashed on her like a 
surprise. Debondi FJemiiig carried all before her 
that night; she sang—that was her one perfect gift; 
she had a splendid voice, and sang with power 
and sweetness, and some deep emotion tlirew 
passion into her song that night. Then ^jiere was 
the supper, when Adam Sinclair sat on Deborah’s 
right hand. Then another measure. But King¬ 
ston would not dance, though ho loveil it with 
enthusiasm. Then there was the liour of two 
tolled out from the chimes of Enderby, and the 
last carriage rolled away. 

‘Come down ami smoko a pipe, boy,’ said Sir 
Vincent; and Kingston said he would follow. 

Deborah, tired, but strangely happy, had thrown 
herself on a sofa. ‘ Not yet, King,’ said she. ^Yoa 
have been away for two long years; you have 
much to tell me, sure. You have seen May 
Warrislon I ’ 

‘ Ay; in a picture-gallery at Florence.’ 

‘ Was she changed ? ’ 

‘ She was prettier and graver. I even thought 
little May somewhat staid and prim; but then old 
Guardv was at her elbow.’ 

‘ Di(i she speak of me—of ns ? ’ * 

‘ Of you, n hundred times.’ 

‘Sweet May! And .you, Kingston’—Deborah 
blushed and hesitated—‘ you have come from 
Bimbolton ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

(V/hy would he not speak, and aid her ?) Deborah 
continued shyly: ‘ And is—Mistreat Blancheflower 
well i ’ 
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‘ I thank yc, Tcry well.’ 

Deliorali could say do more anent that. ‘Are 
you changed, King, in looks i Let me see.’ She 
hent forward, and laid one hand upon his. ‘ Nay; 
the old comic King, with whom 1 ofttimes 
quarrelled sore; only browmer, thinner, graver too, 
as I see thee now'.’ 

‘ Cares o’ the world, Deb. Where is boy Charlie ?’ 

‘Nay; I know not.’ What a sudden paleness 
and abstraction ovcrsprcail the sweet face! ‘ Charlie 
is much away, Kingston. I hope you will see him 
and talk to my dear boy like a good kinsman. 
Charlie needs a sterling friend.’ 

Kingston looked grave, thinking perhaps how 
far ho himself had led Charlie from the straight 
and narrow track. He answered gaily, liowever; 
‘ Oil, he is young yet. C.'harlie promised to be a 
fine fellow in tlio end; and w'ltli bis talents, wo 
niu.st make somelliing of him. Don’t dcqaiir. Deb.’ 

‘ Nay ; 1 never dcsjwir.’ 

‘I hear that lie is a friend of Ma.sler Adam 
Sinclair’s.’ 

‘ Yes. Didst hear that at Eimbolton /' 

‘ Ye.s ; and elsewhere too.’ 

‘Then yc have doubtless heard most tidings’’ 

‘Yes, Deb. Tidings sjiiead like wild-fire on a 
country-side ; but I don’t credit all 1 liear, or I 
should believe ye to be belrutlied to Adam 
Sincl.air.’ 

‘AVhen I tell you, you may believe that, not 
till then,’ answered the maiden. 

Then followed a long .silence, and King.ston 
looked on vacancy through llie fading rose on 
Deborah’s breast O irrevocable jiast! O vague 
dark future ! ‘ You used to liatc me, Deb,’ said he 

suddenly, at last 

‘ Ay I Did 1 ? Well, perhaps I hate you now.’ 

‘Perhaps you are grown a little liypocrite, as 
yon give me kind smiles in place o’ former frowns.’ 

‘That is a necessary duty. 1 smile at Master 
Sinclair.’ 

‘ There is no disguise there, it springs from the 
heart, Deb.’ 

‘ Yoiq can read my heart then ! No; 1 do not 
hate you, Kingston; I love you as my kinsman 
and my brotheP.s truest friend.’ 

‘ Not always his true friend, Deb,’ said Kingston 
quickly. ‘ Don’t give me more than my due.’ 

‘Well, 1 don’t hiilu you for your candour, hut 
rather love you. King.’ 

‘ Dost love me. Deb ? ’ Kingston Fleming looked 
up strangely and suddenly Irom under Jiis long 
love-lock with his old arch smile, but there wa.s a 
wistW sadness in it too. 

Deborah blushed scarlet at the sudden question. 

‘ Love ye 1’ she begged curtly, to hide her confusion. 
‘Ay, well enough. We shtdl he friends, I know. 
Wc will quarrel no more, King; we two viast he 
Inends.’ 

‘Friends, sweet heart—-/nend*.?’ AYhatailed him 
as he murmured these words? He seemed like 
one, distraught. Kpringing u]), he paced to and 
fro the long le'ngth of the saloon, then stopped 
before the maiden. 

‘Well, good-bye. Deb. I am tongue-tied in thy 
Ijresence. I had better go. Kiss me ! ’ 

Deborah blushed. ‘ Nay ; I never did that’ 

‘ Is that a reason ye never sliould V And King¬ 
ston stooped and kissed her. 

Ue wa.s gone. Was it pleasure or pain that 
cadsed Deborah’s heart to heat so wildly f 

I 


‘ Oh, this must not be,’ she exclaimed passion- 
! ately. ‘ This shall not be. I love him madly. 
I And he ? Oh, shame on me, to let him do this 
thing, and trifle with me thus! He, affianced 
meantime to Mistress Blanchcflower ; and thinks 
the while to play with Deborah Fleming’s heart!' 
The girl started up, and paced where Kingston 
had paced before her. ‘ Ttvo can play at this,’ she 
said. ‘ Ah, Master King hTeming, if ye think to 
lower a Fleming’s pride, it shall go hardly with 
ye ! But it ye mean well, I will bless thy future, 
and still love thee—as neither friend nor 
foe.’ Deborah’s voice sank to a whisper of un¬ 
utterable tenderness. “Friends, sweet heart— 
frimuh '! ” What meant he by that, but to put 
vain and wicked love-thoughts in my head ? 
Can I believe thee so dishonoured, Kingston ? 
Thou, whom 1 thought the soul of honour! It 
cannot be. But I will watch thee well. Love 
thee as a friend, forsooth ! It is Deborah Flem¬ 
ing’s curse to have-a heart true to one life-long 
love, one long unmaidefily love—because unsought, 
uric.ared for. Ah me ! 1 fear myself. I dare not 
think on Mistress Blancheflowcr, lest 1 seek to do 
her some grievous harm. I dare not think on that 
marriage-day. O Bcatri.v Blancheflowcr, do yc 
love him well ? So well, that ye are worthy of my 
sacrifice ? Ah ! why did King Fleming come here ! 
For the love of honour and of good faith to 
M istress Blancheflower, I w ill estrange him from 
me.’ 


ITALIAN VAGEANT CUILDEEN. 

Little Giovanni Alessandro Bosco, the bright- 
eyed Italian boy who has a couido of white mice 
^ to attract the attention of j)as.sers-by, or believes 
that kind folks will iiorchance give a copper for 
hearing a tune played on a small barrel-organ, is 
nut perhap.s aware that he lias risen to the dignity 
of being oUicially noticed. In other words, Italian 
oigan-hoj's, image-boys, street exhiliitors, and ap- 
pciiaiits to a compassionate public, have been the 
subject of corre.=pondence between the diplomatists 
of Italy and those of England. The despatches or 
communications have lately been published in a 
blue-book or iiarliameutary paper; showing that 
European governments are now alive to sympathies 
which would have had but little chance of mani¬ 
festing their presence in an eai-lier and ruder state 
of society. 

About three years and a half ago, wc gave an 
account of what .had come under our knowledge 
in Italy concerning the deportation of Italian 
boys as beggars or exhibitors. Wo stated that 
‘ Much to its credit, the panliament of Italy have 
before them a hill to abolish the system of 
apprenticing children of less than eighteen years 
of age to strolling trades or professions, such as 
mountebanks, jugglers, charlatans, rope-dancers, 
fortune-tellers, expounders of dreams, itinerant 
musicians, vocalists or instrumentalists, exhibitors 
of animals, and mendicants of every descriptioL, 
at homo or abroad, under a penalty of two pounds 
to ten pounds for each offence, and from one to 
three months’ imprisonment. It is to be trusted 
thiit. this will shortly become law, and so put an 
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end to one of the most crying evils of our time.’ 
Subsequent facts shew that, although this law has 
passed in Italy, and may in that country be pro¬ 
ducing some good results, it baa not in any way 
lessened the number of ragraut Italian children 
seen in the streets of London and other English 
towns. How it linppens that the remedial 
measure has not relieved our shores from this 
incubus, we will explain presently; but it may 
be well first to sunmiarise a few of the statements 
in the former article, suBicient to shew the mode 
ill which tills cruel traffic is carried on. 

In years gone by, when Italy was sjdil up into 
a number of kingdoms, dukedoms, and jietty states, 
vciy little attention was paid to the general wel¬ 
fare of the, people ; the peasants and small e-ulU- 
vators were often so hardly driven that the support 
of a family hca-ame a serious responsibility ; imd a 
jieople, naturally kind rather than the rcvei’sc, wore 
tempted to the adoption of a course from which 
their better feeling would liave revolted. They 
did not actually adl Iluiir children, hut they ap¬ 
prenticed them oil' for a time, on the receipt of a 
sum ol' money. The jmlmni or masters, to whom 
the children were ajiprenliccd, were men whose 
only sympathy was for thcni.selves and their own 
pockets; they made B£iecious promises, and got 
the poor young cieaturcs, eight years old or so, 
into their hands. Too ofleii, the parents never 
saw the children again, and remained quite igno¬ 
rant of their fate. It was notlin Italy that the 
scoundrels kept their victims; they mostly crossed 
the Alps into h'rance, whence man}' of them found 
their way to England. Or el<e th(‘y were shipped 
et Genoa, and c.onvcyed at rhea]) rates to such 
shores as seemed likely to hi“ most j>rolitablo to 
the padroni. As these nieii acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the extent to which sheer open 
beggary is illegal in this or that country, they 
adopt a blind, by turning the poor children into 
exhibitors of white luico, marmots, or monkeys. 
Advanced a little in age and experience, the boys 
are intrusted with small organs, and perhaps later 
with organs of larger si/.e. Those whose streugtli 
of constitution enables Ihein to boar a lile ol hard- 
sliip during the so-called apprenticeship can some¬ 
times obtain an organ on hire fj'om one, of the 
makers of those instruments, and become itinerant 
organ-grinders on their own account. But there is 
reason to fear that the poor hoys too often succumb 
to the treatment they receive, and die at an early 
age. As to what befalls the. girls llitis expatriated, 
another sad picture would liavc to be drawn. 

No resident in London, no visitor to London, 
need be told of the organ nuisance. Some of the 
organs, it is true, are really' of excellent tone, and 
play good music ; but they become a x)est in this 
—that the men, taking note of the houses 
whence they have obtained money, stoj) in front 
of those houses more and more frequently, in the 
hope of being paid, if not for playing, at least for 
going away. Some of these orgaii-men liav f been 
oigan-boys who came over with padmd. 


And now for the diplomatic correspondence 
relating to this subject. 

In 1874 the Chevalier Cadoma, Italian Minister 
at the Court of St James’s, addressed U communi¬ 
cation to the Earl of Derby relating to these 
wretched and ill-used cliildrcn. lie stated that a 
law h.ad been passed in Italy, the success of which 
would depend largely on the co-operation of other 
governments. It bad been ascertained that in 
many imivinces of that country parents lease or 
lend their children for money; boys and girls 
under eight }^eais of age, who arc taken by vile 
speculators to foreign lands, there to be enqjloynd 
as musicians, tumblers, dancers, e.x}iibitors of white 
mice, beggars, &c. It is a white slave-trade, in 
which the mifeel'itig parents jiarticipate. London 
is especially noted for the jjresencc of these 
unfortunates ; the pailivni or masters find that a 
good harvest may be nnule out of the injudicious 
because indiscriminate charity of the metropolis. 

‘ Miserable it is for this eliildren,’says hL Cadorna, 
‘if they fail any day to o)>taiu the sum which 
their tyrants ivquire from them! This is the 
reason why we often see them wandering about 
till late at night, exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
rather than return to the lodgings where they 
dread ill-treatment of various kinds froJn their 
pitiless masters.’ The jwlice m.agistrates of London 
aiv. frequently occui)ied in listening to the com¬ 
plaints of these poor creatures. But no: this is 
hartUy the case; for the victims are generally 
afraid to make their sorrows known, Jest they 
.should suffer still worse from the vengeance of 
their taskmasters; sometimes, however, they ai-e 
too ill from had treatment to conceal their misery; 
while at other limes they .are taken up for bogging. 
AVlio knows '! iieihaps the jioor things receive 
heller food .and lodging during a few days’ im¬ 
prisonment—certainly heller in a reformatory or 
a workhouse—than in the squalid roonis which 
their tyrants provide, for them. 

I The Italian government arc endeavouring to 
check the evil at its source or I'ouutdu-head; 
making tlie leasing of children by tlicir parents 
illegal. If this does not jirodncc a cure, then they 
ai'e endeavouring to watch the slave-traders (as we 
may truly call them), and forbid them to parry 
their victims across the frontier or out tb sea. 
AVbcn the Olievalier Cadorna made his communi¬ 
cation to the Eai-1 of Derby, the new law had 
been too recently passed to supply evidence of its 
Xn-actioal effect; but he pointed to the fact that the 
law could not meet with full success unless foreign 
"ovemnieuts would render aid, by making this 
kind of Italian slavery unlawful in the countries to' 
which the pmh-oni bring their Itttle victims. A 
suggestion was made that the Extradition conven¬ 
tion, signed between .England and Italy, might 
X)ossihly be made to take cognizance of this state of 
things. Not so, it appears. Tlie Home Secretary, 
when apxjealed to, slated that traffic in children is 
not within any of the crimes named in the English 
Extradition Acts. ‘ It appears to Mr Cross, that 
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the source of the evil arises in Italy, and that the youngsters would still _ he aliens, without 
measures might be there adopted for preventing definite occupation or means of livelihood, 
the egress from that country of such children as doubt that the English habit 

are describe'd in the letter of the Italian Minister. giving siuall sums of money to people in the 
Ti 4 .U I -t. 11 V 4 . * i iv streets and at the street doors has something to do 

He supposes that it would be comptent to the this matter. It may be due to a kind Ltive, 

Italian government to decline to grant passports for hut it unquestionably increases the number of 
such children, and thus prevent their crossing the applicants, and opposes a bar to the endeavours 
Italian frontier. There is no power to prevent of governments and legislatures to bring about an 
such children from landing in this country. All improvement Nevertheless it is quite right that 
that can be done is to protect them from any all should be done that can be done to prevent 
cruelty or ill-treatment on the part of padroni; ruthless speevdators from bringing over poor Italian 
and Mr Cross is assured that the metropolitan cliildrcn to our shores, and then treating them 
magistrates are. most anxious to carry out that ’',® veritable slaves. shoul a e "lorc 

1 • * 1 *v 4 . it 1 • 4 . 1 4 sedulously be attended to, because the padrom 

object, and that they are very desirous to abate n.etropolis) live almost 

the evils as far as our laws empower them to do so.’ exclusively in one district, around Hatton Hanlen 
So the matter rested for a time. Three years und Leather Lane. The narrow streets, courts, 
later, in May of the present year, the subject was and alley.s in that vicinity are crowded with them; 
mentioned in the House of Commons; and the ' every room in some of the lioiises being occupied 
Italian Minister, General Menabrca (succes.sor to ! by a distinct Italian batch, crowded together like 
the Chevalier Oadoma), informed the Earl of Derby i P'S;’’ “i n ”’7’ disease, 

that the Italian government cannot effect all the> I '' 'f' the Heal h Act’ and the ‘ Lodging-Houses 
. , . a.- xi 1 r 1 % 1 1 Act^ ijavo the police power to enter sucli wretched 

Wien in TiT-oT'/ariTiniv tfin nvniliiQ nt 11m fiiftiirmn. niiif . 


and thence to England, the trailickers in children | Home Secretary to do all in his power to snppi'css 
can, by expatriating themselves, relieve themselves the scandal, as is evidenced by the following cir- 
from the punishments they have incurred.’ cular, addres.sed to Ihe police authorities of the 

Thus the inquiry ended nearly as it beg.an, so far mi'trojioli.s : ‘Tlie attention of the Secretary ot 

j r 1 ■ 1 I? 1 1 • Slate has been called to the practice under which 

as definite conclusions are coucernea. England is , __ 

, £• 1 . £ ■ 4 .- 4 .V r 1 children bought or stolen irom parents in Italy or 

very cliary ol making restrictions on the Ireedom ^re imported into this country by per- 

of entry of foreigners on our shores. Deposed i,y tlu, name of padroni, who send 

emperors and kings, princes in trouble, defeated them into the 6treel.s to earn money by playing 
presidents and past firesideiits, persecuted ecclcsi- musical instruments, selling images, begging, or 
astics, patriots out of work—all find an asylum in otherwi.se. It is most imx>orlant to suppress Uiis 
little England ; and many things would have to be traffic by every available inemis, and Mr Gross 
taken into account before our government could vigilant co-operation of the police for 

legally forbid the Italian children and their this muposc. In many cases the employer will be 
~ xi« r 4 . v i 1 tauTid to have committed an oiiencc against the 

padrom from setting foot on Eng isli ground. ^ ^ ^ by procuring 

No one can glance habitually through the daily the child to beg. If so, be should be forthwith 
newspapers without meeting with cases illustrating prosecuted, and the result of such prosecution 
the condition of the iioor Italian children. Sf»me should bo made the subject of a special report to 
mouths back the magistrates of North Shields had the Secretary of State. Tlie child will probably 
a boj and a girl brought before them charged with ' come witliin the jirovisioiis of the 14lli sectinu of 
begging. The fact came out in evidence that j the Industrial Schools Act, 1866 (26 and 30 "Vic. 
their padrone had bought or farmed them of their '■ cap. 118), either under the first clause (as a child 
parents, and brought them to England. Marianna begging alms), or under the second clause (as a 
Frametta was fourteen years of .age, Marcolatto child wandering and witliout proper guardianship). 
Crola* eleven. He had bought or rather leased An apidication should therefore be made to the 
them for twelve nionth.s, at ten pounds each; his justices for the child to be sent to a certified 
calculation being that this sum, four shillings a industrial school. Further application should be 
week, would be amply covered, and much more, made, under section 1!>, for the temporary deten- 
after providing them with board and lodging, by tion of the child in the workhouse until the 
their earnings. They usually, it appears, got from industrial school has been selected, information 
nine to fifteen shillings a day by begging, pos.sibly i being at once communicated _ to the Secretary of 
with the addition of some small pretence to an ! State, in order that, if requisite, he may render 
exhibition of white mice. If they brought home .assi.slancc in making the necessary arrangements, 
less than ten shiHiiigs each, they were beaten in- The final result of each case should also be 
stead of fed at night. The.se sums appear strangely reported to the Home Secretary.’ 
large; but so stands the record. It is satisfac- Jn conclusion, we are glad to see from the 
tory to know that the fellow was punished witli newspapers that the Brighton School Board, by 
imprisonment and hard labour for his cruelty, enforcing the provisions of the Elementarji Edu- 
Bul what would eventually be the life of the cation Act, have lieen successful in terrifying the 
children themselves ? They were sent to the padroni who bring Italian vagrant children to 
workhouse for temporary shelter, fowl, and medical the town, and thereby have banished them with 
treatment; these could only last for a time ; and their unhappy victims. The circumstance offers 
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n good bint to local authorities. Rigidly apply 
the School Act, and we shall probably hear no 
more of the infamous practice of importing Italian 
children for vicious purposes. 


MAJOR HAMMOND’S RING. 

'What’s this?’ cried Miss Hammond, breaking 
open a letter just handed to her by a servant. 

‘ You read it, Maggie; your eyes are better than 
mine.’ 

Small wonder at that indeed, seeing that Maggie 
is aged about eighteen, and the other sixty-tive at 
the very least, a pleasant-looking, well-preserved 
spinster, with a brown resolute face and sausage 
curls over the forehead. M^gie, a handsome 
modem girl, sits down and reads : 

Madam —The parishioners of St Crispin, Gig- 
glesham, in vestry assembled, have determined to 
rebuild their parish church, pronounced unsafe 
by the surveyors. Contributions are eiimestly 
requested. The alterations will necessitate the 
removal of many vaults and graves; among others, 
th.'it of the Hammond family. It is tlie wish of the 
churchwardens to respect the wi.slics of survivors 
and others in the disposal of the remains. Any 
directions you may have to give, you will be good 
enough to communicate to the undersigned.—Your 
most humble obedient servants, 

Thomas Trxjscott, 
WIM.IAM ISONXKR, 
Churchwardens. 

The tuo Misses Hammond (Margaret and Ellen) 
are joint propriotoi-s of the comfortalde estate of 
Westbury, near Giggleshain, and of the liandsomc 
mansion thereto belonging. Maggie, the young 
girl, is a distant cousin—although sJic calls them 
‘aunt’—and lives with them. There is also a 
young man, Ralph Grant, somewhere about the 
place, of whom more anon. 

Old Tom Hammond, the father of the two 
maiden sisters, was born in the year 1740, and 
might have seen the heads over Temple. Bar after 
the rising of 1745. He lived till 1830. He had 
married late in life, and left only these two 
daughters. Thus two generations bridged over a 
space of time generally occupied by many succes¬ 
sive lives ; as in the case of another branch of the 
family, the founder of which, Major Richard 
Hammond (the uncle of the two old ladies), who 
had been at the capture of Quebec when General 
Wolfe was killed, being tlie great-grandfather of 
Maggie Laudcnlale and Ralph Gniut. Major 
Hammond was the cider of the two brothers, and 
should have inherited the Westbury estate; but 
he offended bis father, General John Hammond, 
by what was called a low marriage, and was disin¬ 
herited in. consequence. 

Tom Hammond had done his best to remedy 
his father’s injustice, as far as he could without 
injuring himself and his own, by making a settle¬ 
ment of the estate, in failure of his own issue, upon 
the lawful descendants of Major Hiimmoiid, his 
brother; providing that if the issne of Iiis elder 
brother should fail, the estate should go to the 
issue of a younger brother Henry, who, by the way, 
had been well provided for by the small estate of 
Eastbury. This brother Henry was now repre- 
senU'd through the female line by a Mr Boodles of 
Boodle Court, who now also held the Eastbury estate. 


Tlie descendants of Major Hammond are now 
confined to these two young people, Maggie and 
Ralph. They are both orjihans and without 
means, their forebears having been mostly in the 
soldiering and official lines. Ralph is a lieutenant 
in the artillery, and his battery is now in India ; 
but he is at home on sick-leave; and he has taken 
advantage of his furlough to win the affections of 
his fair cousin. As the Westbury estate would 
come to be eventually divided between them, it 
was considered a most fortunate thing that the 
young people had come to an understanding. 
Ralph was to leave the service when he married, 
and take the home-farm. By-and-by he would 
fall naturally into his position as country squire ; 
and it was arnuiged that eventually he snould 
assume the name of Hammond; hoping to con¬ 
tinue the old line. 

This preamble being necessary, let us now return 
to the comfortable old-fashioned drawing-room at 
Westbury. 

‘ What do you think of that, Ellen ? ’ cried Miss 
Hammond, having read over once more the circular | 
to hersedf with sulidued emphasis. Miss Ellen was 
sitting looking into the fire, her great wooden 
knitting-pins and bright-coloured wools lying idle 
on her lap, as she shook her head while talking 
gently to liersell’. 

‘Do you hear, Ellen?’ cried Miss Hammond 
more sharply. ‘ What do you think of that letter 
from Truscott ? ’ 

‘ I don’t like the idea at all, Margaret No, not 
at all. Why can’t they leave our ancestors alone ? 
And I am sure I always looked forward to being 
buried there myself.’ 

‘ La ! don’t talk about that, Ellen, and 3 'ou five 
years the 3 ’’ounger ! ’ said Miss Hanirnoiid briskly; 

‘ and as wc can’t prevent its being done, we must 
make the best of it Raljih had better go and see 
to it’ 

‘ Very well, sister; as 3 'ou like,’ said Ellen. Pre¬ 
sently she resumed: ‘ Sister, I’ve been thinking 
that this would be a good chance to try to get back 
Uncle Richanl Hammond’s ring.’ ^ 

‘ Uncle Hammond's ring! ’ repeated the elder 
sister. ‘ I don’t understand.’ 

‘ You must have heard our father talk about it. 
The family ring that ought to have gone with the 
estites—a ruby and sapphire that General Ham¬ 
mond brought home from Geylon.’ 

‘ I ought to know all about it Ellen, I daresay ; 
but you were so much more with my poor father, 
and had more patience with his stories.’ 

‘ My father often tried to get the ring, and had 
offered to give lilajor Ilamn.ond a laige sum for it 
But he was so vexed with father for supplanting 
him, that he vowed he never should have it; and 
they say, sister, that rather than it should ever fall 
into his brother’s hands, he had it buried with him, 
upon his finger. Our father always said that if he 
had a chaucc he would have the cofiin opened to 
see.’ 

Maggie, who had retreated to a sofa, and buried 
her hearl in a novel, roused up at this, and joined 
in : ‘ I hope yon will, auntie. I do hope you ’U 
have it looked for.’ 

‘ I don’t know, my dear,’ said Miss Hammond. 

‘ 1 don’t approve of violating the sanctity of the 
tomb.’ 

With the elder Miss Hammond, a phrase was 
everything ; she delighted to bring a thing within 
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Ibe compass of a well-rounded phrase, u;pon which ing up his hat and whip, and sweeping out of 
she would then make a stand—invincible. So the room without further ceremony. 

Maggie threw uj) her head in a kind of despair, and As soon as the door had shut upon him the 
ran off to look tor Ralph, who when last heard of sisters looked at each other in blank consternation. 
Wtis smoking a cigar on the terrace. ‘ 1 always fearcil there would be a difficulty,’ 

‘ E«ilph ! ’ said Maggie as .soon as she had found said Ellen tremulously; ‘but oh, to think of Boodles 
liim, and had submitted to a very smoky kiss— hfiviiig discovered it! ’ 

they were in the he 3 ’day of their young loves, when ‘ \Ye must send for Smith at once ; the carriage 
kisses were appreciated, even wlien flavoured witli shall go in and fetch him,’ .said Miss Hammond, 
tobacco—‘Ralph ! auntie is going to give you a ringing the bell. 

commission—to go and see about a vault at St Mr Smith of (ligglesham was the family solicitor, 
Criimin’s where some of our ancestor.-) lie.’ and the carriage was sent off to bring him np at 

‘I know,’ said Ralph ; ‘they are going to pull once for a consultation. But Smith brought little 
the old place down. All right; 1 ’ll do it.’ encouragement. He had heard from his father 

Then Maggie went on to lull him about the ring, tliat thei-e were curious circumstances attending 
and how Miss Hniumonil would not have it Major Ilammund’s marriage, and if Boodles had 

seaiyhed for. ‘But it is a very valuable ring—a | ])Ul his finger on the flaw- Smith shrugged 

family one too. It would be a great pitj' to luiss , Ids sliouldcrs for want of words to express the 
it, if it’s really theje.’ i awkwanlncis of the case. 

Ralph agreed. { ‘ But suaiTh must be made everywhere ; the 

‘ Well, then, mind you look for it, sir; only ' evidence of the marriage must be found ; the 
don’t sii\' a word to auntie, or she’ll pul a stoj), children must not siiffei, poor things, and alw.ays 
to it.’ brought up to look xipoii the property as their 

‘ I ’in ffj’,’ said Ral])h, with a knowing wink, .and ow)j !’ 
attempted a renewal of the osculatory jirocess; Init, ‘ Wliy, tliey could never marry,’ cried Miss 

Maggie esca^ied him this time, and eanie fleeing Ellen ; ‘ they could never live on Ralph’s pay.’ 
in at the dining-room window luiutiiig into the ‘ It's altogether dreadful; and not getting married 
presence of her aunts. is the very lightest part of the calamity,’ said Miss 

Shice she first left the room, a visitor had Hammond, 
appeared—a Mr Boodles, a distant relative, who , Smith undertook that every possible search 
had inherited some of the family jiroperty, as before should be made, and wv-iit away, promising to set 
cxplaineil; a tall grim-looking man, with thin ; to work at once. But his inquiries had no result, 
iron-gi-ay hair, carelull)* brnshed off his teiujiles. , He had liuceil out the family of the reputed wife. 
The aunts were looking rather serums, not to , who liad been the dauglitcr of a small farmer 
say frightened, and both started guiltily when ' living .at Milton in Kent; but they had now fallen 
they saw Maggie. I to the rank ul labonreis, and hud no papers beloug- 

‘ Leave us, luy dear, please,’ said Miss Hammond ing to them, luirdlj’ any family traditions. He 
gent]}’. ^ ^ liiul searched .all the registi-ies ol liie neighbouring 

IMaggie had just caught the -words, ‘ Xo ; parishes : no record of sucli a marriage could be 
marriage at all,’ from Mr Boodles, who seemed lo discovered. He had issued advertiseiiieiits offering 
loe speaking loudly and e.vcitedly; and she went a reward lor llu' jiroduetioii of evidence: all of no 
out wondering what it all meant. Some piece of avail. What more cuuld he do i To be sure there 
scandal, no doubt, for Boodles was the quiiite.s.-euce was a pivsumidioii in favour of the marriage; but 
of spitefujness. : then it Boodles Imd documents rebutting such a 

‘ It is very dreadful—very,’.s.'iid Miss Hammond. ' jiiesumption- Again Ylr •Smith shrugged his 

‘I never had much ojiiuion of Uncle Richard, you shoulders, iu hopelessness of fliiding fitting words 
know ; but for the sake of the young people, f to is-preheiit the gravily of the crinis. ‘And then,’ 
hope you’ll let it lie kept a profound secret.’ - lie went on to say, ‘ the very fact that Boodles is 

‘ Sake of the young people ! ’ screamed Boodh-s ' spending money over the case shcw.s that he thinks 
at the top of his harsh voice. ‘ And wliat for the he law a stiong one.' 

sake of old Boodles ! I’m the ne.xt heir, you’ll Boodles did not lot the grass gi’ow -under his 

remember, please, through my maternal grand- ' feet; he instituted proceedings at once, and cited 

father, Henry Hammond.’ j all interested to appwir. The thing could no 

Mr'Eoodles had come to WestLury to annoimcc ■ longer be kept a secret; and Maggie and llalph 
an irniiortant discoveiy that he hiul recently made, wi-re told of tlic cloud iliat had come over their 
In turning over some of his grandfather’s papers he fortunes. 

had come across some letters from General Ham- ‘ I don’t care if the jiroi'crty does go away,’ said 
mond, in which it was firmly asserted that his son Maggie bravely. ‘It will make no difference. I 
ilajor Hammond had never been legally married shall go lo India with Ral])h, that’s all. I will be 
to the woman known as his wife. a soLlier's wife, and go on the baggage-wagons.’ 

‘ What end do you propose to serve, Mr Boodles, Ral]>li shook his head. He had never been able 
by bringing this ancient scandal to light ?’ asked to manage on his pay when there was only himseU', 
iUss Hammond -R'ith agitated voice. and there -w'ere ever so many lieutenants on the 

‘End!’ cried Boodles. ‘This is only the begin- list before him, so that he could not hope to be 
ning of it. I am going to a court of law to have u cajitain for many years. 

niyscH (lechued heir to the Westbury estates under There was no use in sitting brooding over 

!he settlement.’ coming misfortunes; a.nd Ralph took the dogcart 

In that case,’ said Miss Hammond, rising with mid drove over to Gif^leshani, to see about the 
tligmty ‘you I aimot be received on friendly terms family vault at Ht Crispin’s. It was an occupation 
’ ’ that agreed well with Ids temper; the weather too 

uii, very ueU, very well,’ cried Boodles, snatch-1 seemed all in keeping—a dull diizzling day. 
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* Don’t forget the ring,’ Maggie had said to him 
at parting ; ‘ that is ours, yon know Ealph, if we 
find it; and perhaps it may bo worth a lot of 
money.’ 

lialph shook his head incredulously. And yet 
it was possible. The ring might be there, and it 
might prove of great value. In misfortunes, the 
mind grasps at the smallest alleviations, and Ralph 
consoled himself in his depression by picturing the 
finding of a splendid rul^ worth say ten thousand 
poiuuls. No more artillery-work then—no more 
India. 

Gigglesham boasts of several churches, and St 
Cris]un’s lies in a hollow by the river, close to the 
bridge. A low squat tower and jilain ugly nave. 
Rut in its nook there—the dark river flowing by, 
the sail of a barge shewing now and then, the tall 
piles of deals in the timber-y.ar<l beyond, the c.astle- 
Keep frowning from the heights, .and the big water¬ 
mill with its weirs and rapids, the noise of' which 
and of the great churnuig wheel souruled slum- 
brously all day long—.alKed witli these things, the 
old church had something homely and -jileasant 
about it, hardly to be replaced by the finest modern 
Gothic, 

Workmen were swarming about it now. The 
roof was nearly off. 'J’here were great ])iles of 
sand and mortar in the graveyard. Sir Martin, the 
plumber and glazier, who took the most lively 
iiitere.st in the underLToimd work, even to the 
neglect of mrne profitable Imsines.s, was on the look¬ 
out for Licuteiiaut Grant, and greeted him cheerily. 

‘ We’ve got ’em :ill laid out in the vestry, Cap’n 
Grant, all the whole family ; andnowtlie question 
is, wliat iirc you going to liave done with fhem >. 
it'ould you like 'em put in the vaults below, where 
they’ll all be done up in lime .and plu-tcr f or 
would you like ’em moved somewbere else—more 
in the 0 ])en air, liKef’ 

* 'I'he least expensive way, I .should s.ny,’ replied 
Ralph grimly. Somehow or other hi.s aj)preciation 
of Ills aiiccstoi-s was deadened hy this last stroke 
of fate in cutting him aclrifl from Ids succession. 
'But look hwe, Martin,’he went on, taking the 
plumber aside ; ‘tiiere is one of the coffins, Major 
Hammond’s, I should like to have opened. It can 
be done I ’ 

‘ Eiisy enough, sir,’ cried Martin, who, to say the 
truth, was deligiited at tlie prospect of a little 
chanicl-house work. ‘ lie’s a lead 'an, he is. I ’ll 
have the top oH' iu no time.’ 

Ralph looked gravely down at the hast remains 
of the Hnmmond-s. TJie wife, if she had been a 
wife, on whom their inheritance limig, was not 
here; she had died in India. But there wa-s the 

a or’s coffin, the wood-work decayed, but the 
on envelope as sound as ever. 

Martin was quickly at work with hi.s tools. The 
cover was stripiied off, and for a moment the 
Major’s features were to be seen much .as they had 
been in life ; tbcri all dissolved info du.st. 

There was no ruby ring—that must have been a 
fable ; but there was something glittering amon<' 
the remains, and ou taking it out, it proved to be 
a plain gold hoop. 

MVell, that’s wortli a pound, tli.at is,’ cried the 
practical Martin, carefully polishing up the trea- 
eure-trove. It hod proh.ably been hung round the 
neck of the departed—a tall bony man—for the 
ring was a Rm.all one, and there were traces of a 
black ribbon atUvehed to it. 


It was a disappointmenfj no doubt; and yet 
somehow the sight of the ring had given Ralph a 
little hope. It was the wedding-ring, he said to 
himself; his great-grandmother’s wedding-ring. 
The Major must have been fond of her to have 
had her ring always about him; and it had been 
buried with him, Th.at had given rise to the story 
about tlie ruby. He drove home, after giving 
directions about the disposal of the coffins, feeling 
less sore at heart He w.os now convinced that 
they had right on their side, and there was some 
comfort in that 

When he reached home, he shewed the ring to 
Maggie, who agreed with his conclusions. 

I But there is something inside—some letters, I 
think,’ .she cried. 

‘ Tt is only the Hall-mark,’ said Ralph, having 
looked in his turn. ‘ But Bto]». I’hat tells us 
something ; it will give us a date.’ 

‘ How e,an that be?’ asked Maggie. 

‘ Because there is a dift’erent mark every yeai’. 
See ! you can make it out with a magnifying-glass. 
King George iu a pigtail.’ 

’I'he silversmith at Giggle-sliam turned up his 
tabulated list of Hall-marks, and told them at 
once the date of the ring—1760. 

‘ But it might h.ave been made, a long time before 
it was first used,’ suggc.stcd Maggie. 

‘ I’rue; but it could not hav(‘. been used before it 
was made,’ replied Ralph. 'It gives us a date 
approximately, at all events.’ 

At lu'!.t, the kiiawledgc of this ilate did not seem 
likely to be of much use to them. But it gave 
them tlic heart to go on and make further in¬ 
quiries. Ealph threw himself into the task with 
fervour. He obtained leave to search the records 
of the Horse Gu.ards; and ascertained .at last where 
had been stationed the regiment that Richard 
Haniiuond then belonged to in that some year. 

It was at C^jinterlmry, as it happened; and that 
seemed significant, for "it was not so far from there 
to his sweetheart’s liome at Milton, Ralph went 
over to Canterbury, and with the help of a clerk 
of Mr Smith’.s, searched all the pan^ registers 
between the two places; but found nothing. 

'rho trial was coming on in a few weeks, and 
not a scrap of cvideiico could they get of the 
m.arriage of Major Ilammoud. The other side 
were full of coitfiilonce, and well they might be. 
R.alph had made up his mind to return home, and 
was walking disconsolately down the High Street 
of Canterbury one day when ho saw over a shop- 
window the sign, ‘Pilgrim, Goldsmith; established 
1715.’ 

‘I wonder,’ he said to himself, ‘if my great¬ 
grandfather bought his wedding-ring there ?’ 

A sudden impulse sent him into the shop. A 
nice-looking old gentleman, with long white hair, 
xvas sitting behind the counter, peering into the 
works of a w.ateh through an elongated eye-glass. 

Ralph brought out his ring. ‘Do you think 
this ring was bought at your shop ?’ he asked. 

‘ How long ago ? ’ asked Mr ftlgrim, taking up 
the ring and looking at it all round. 

‘ About the year 1760.’ 

‘ Ah-h! I can’t remember so long ago as that It 
was in my father’s time ; hut for all that, perhaps 
I can tell you.’ 

He took up the maguifying-glass, and examined 
the ring carefully once more. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, looking up, a mysterious expres- 
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sion on his face, ‘that ring was bought from iny 
father, I have no doubt’ 

Ralph questioned him as to the sources of his 
knowledge; and Mr Pilgrim told him at last. It 
was his father’s practice to put his private mark 
upon all the jewellery he sold. He could do it in 
those days, when his stock was small and all his 
own. In these times of changing fashions, when 
much of a jeu'eller’s stock is on approval, this 
would be impossible. 

Ralph listened to these expLanations with breath¬ 
less impatience. Had Mr Pilgrim any books be¬ 
longing to his father which might possibly shew 
the sale ? The old gentleman .admitted that he had 
a lot of his father’s old account-books up in a 
garret; but it would be verv troublesome to get at 
them; and what would be the use ? 

‘Why,’ siiid Ralph, ‘you might possibly make 
the happiness of two young people, who otherwise 
may be sundered all their lives.’ He explained 
enough of the circumstances to shew the old 
gentleman that it was not an affair of mere idle 
curiosity; and after that he entered into the quest 
with ardour. Pilgrim his father had kept each 
year a sort of rough day-book, in which he entered 
transactions as they occurreil, with occasional short 
annotations. And at last, after a long troublesome 
search, they found the book for the year 17C0 and 
1761. Nothing was to be made of the. first; but in 
the second they had the delight of finding the 
following entry: ‘ March, sold ring, young 
Master Hammond, two guineas saw y® wed¬ 
ding afterwards at .St Mary’s, Faversham.’ 

That night all the church bells of Gigglesh.am 
were set a-ringirig, for the news oozed out that 
Ralph Grant had come home with full proofs of 
the marriage that wouhl in.ake good hi.s title to 
Westbury. For the. young people were liked by 
everybody, whilst Boodles was generally execrated. 
Indeed the case never came on tor trial, as 
Boodles withdrew the recor<l when he found that 
there was full evidence to refute hi.s claim. Ralph 
and Maggie were married soon afterwards; and tliu : 
bride wore a.s a keeper over the golden circle her 
own special dower, the long-buried but happily 
recovered treasure, Major Hammond’s ring. j 

LOST IN MAGELLAN’S STRAITS. 
One might look all the world over without finding 
a coast more bleak, desolate, an<l inlio.spitable than 
that of Ticira del Fuego and the southern part of 
Patagonin. Owing to certain meteorologic.al causes, 
the cold is comparatively greater in the soutliern 
than in the northern latitudes; icebergs are found 
ten degrees nearer to the equator. In the .Straits 
of Magellan, which arc about the same di.staucc 
from the equator as Central England, the cold in I 
winter is so intense as to be ahiiost unbearable. < 
Here icebergs are found floating, and glaciers 
larger in extent than any Switzerland can boast 
of; the land is entirely covered with snow down 
to the very watePs edge, while bitter piercing 
winds rush down the clefts in the mountains, 
carrving everything before them, and even tearing 
■ui> huge trees in their passage. Not a pleasant 
coast this on which to be cast away; and yet such, 
m lb67, was the fate of two unfortunate men who 
^med part of the crew of Her Majesty’s ship 
Chanticleer, then ou the Pacific station; and an 


account of whose sufferings we propose to lay 
before our readers. 

One day early in September a sailing-party had 
been sent off with the hope of increasing the ship’s 
stock of provisions by the addition of fresh fiwi, 
which is here very abundant. The nets soon 
bec.ame so heavy that extra hands were required to 
haul them ; and as there appeared even then little 
chance of the wrork being over before sunset, the 
fishing-party obtained pennission to spend the 
night on shore. Tents were pitched, huge fires 
were lighted, with the ilouble object of affording 
warintli and cooking some of the produce of their 
successful expedition; blankets were distributed, 
grog was served out, and altogether the party 
seemed prepared to defy the cohi, shewing a dis¬ 
position to be ‘jolly’ in spite of it tliat would 
have gladdened the soul of the immortal Mark 
Tapley. However, after all those preparation.s to 
keep off the effuets of the. biting frost, they were 
compelled about nine, o’clock in the evening to 
send off to the ship for mom blankets and pro- 
1 isions. 

Two sailors, Ilenty and Riddl&s volunteered to 
go ou this errand in the ‘ dingy ’ (a small two- 
oared boat), and having obtained the desired things, 
they started to return; but when about midway 
between the ship and the shore, the wind began to 
rise, carrying tlio boat to some extent out of her 
course; shortly after which .she struck on a sand¬ 
bank, and in trying to get her off one of the. oars 
was lost. .Soon the.y were drifted out into the 
strong current. It was now dark as pitch; the wind 
continued to rise ; and although all through the 
night they madt; every po-ssihle effort to reach the 
.shore, when morning dawned, to their alarm they 
found themselves miles away from the ship, and 
powerless to contend any longer with their one 
oar against tin; force of both wiiid and tide. They 
were finally driven on to the beach in a bay oppo¬ 
site Port Famine, a spot not less dreaiy than its 
name. 

The sea was so rough, that here for a day and a 
night our two men were obliged to remain ; and 
when 011 the second day they ventured to launch 
the boat, it was upset; nearly all their things were 
lost, and they were left to endure the intense cold 
witliout the"^ means of making a fire, with no 
clothes hut tho.'.e they wore, and scarcely any 
food. For a while they walked about, trying, 
not very successfully, to keep up circulation; 
and by-and-by the feet of both began to swell 
and grow so painful that it was no longer 
possible to keej) ou tlicir shoes. .Still, although 
suHeriiig both from hunger and cold (Henty’a 
toes being already frost-hitteii), they kept up their 
spirits in true Briti.sh fashion, not for a minute 
doubting that sooner or later they would be picked 
up ; and true enough, on the fourth day the Chanti- 
detr was seen in the distance under weigh, and 
standing over towards them. Taking the most 
prominent position that could be found, they 
made signs and tried in every possible way to 
attract attention, but in vain. If they had only 
posse.ssed some means of kindling a lire they might 
have succeeded ; but although those on board were 
at the moment on the look-out for their lost mess¬ 
mates, no one saw them ; and the hove with which 
the two poor fellows had buoyed themselves up, 
faded away as the ship changed her course^ grew 
smaller and smaller, and by-oiid-by, late in the 
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afternoon, while they still watched, altogether 
disappeared. 

Although now their only chance of rescue was 
apparently gone, and the last scrap of food was 
conMmed, yet the brave fellows did not despair. 
Their boat was very leaky ; but on the 5tn of 
September, having repaired lier as far as possible, 
they took advantage of finer weather to endeavour 
to reach some spot where there would be more 
probability of getting rescued by a passing ship; 
nut they had scarcely got half-way across the 
Straits before there was a terrific snow-storm; it 
blew a gale; the boat began to fill rapidly ; and 
finally they were blown back again into the bay, 
upset in the surf and nearly drowned, being unable 
to swim through having lost the use of their legs 
from sitting so long in water. However, they 
were thrown up by the waves high, though by 
no means dry, and in this miserable plight and 
under a pitiless snow-storm, they were forced to 
remain all through the night. The ne.’ct day they 
managed to erect soinethft\g in the form of a hut, 
in which they might lie down and be to some 
extent protected from the weather, which was so 
i boisterous as to render it useless to attempt to 
I launch the boat. For some days, owing to c.\l>o- 
I fiura and want of food, tliey were both very ill; 
I blit still hoping for better weather, tliej' ke])t thoin- 
■ selves alive, by eating sea-wced and such shell- 
\ fish as could be found, until the 12th of September, 
! when the weather suddenly clearing, they again 
launched their small boat; and tliis time, alter a 
! day’s bard toil, succeeded in reaching the opjiositc 
; side of the Straits, where they had left tlie ship, 
1 which, it is needless to say was by tliis time far 
I away. 

i When first the men were missed, rockets bad 
; been fired, and blne-liglits burned ; and ou the 
, following dav the cutter was sent to the w'e.stwaid, 

I while the dhnntirMcr coasted .along the ojiposite 
I side : look-out mo.n were constantly alolt; but 
nolbing was to be seen of the missing men. The 
, next day the ship had remained at Port Famine, 
j and exploring parties were sent in all directions. 

I On the third day they again neighed anchor, and 
examined a fresh piece of coast, but all to no pur¬ 
pose ; and finally it rvas decitled, witli much regret, 
to give up the search, for every one couoluilcd that 
tlie poor men must by this time havt' perished, 
even if they had survived the tirst night’s cold, 
which no oue on board thought possible, lloth 
men were gener.ally jiopular, .and great grief wsis 
felt for their loss. Iinmedialely a subscription 
was started by the whole ship’s company for the 
widow of the one man and the mother of the 
other. Strangely enough, when the sad nows 
reached England, the former, in si>ile of what 
seemed conclusive evidence, firmly refused to 
believe the assurance of her husband’s death. 
Whether the wife’s intuition or the more logical 
inferences of every one else proved correct, events 
will shew. 

By the time Henty and Biddies readied, as wc 
have seen, the opposite side of the Straits it was 
quite dark; but on the following day they found 
fliat the current had drifted them fourteen miles 
from Port Famine, towards which they had steered, 
and for wliich place they now started on foot 
Here they saw in the distance a ship under steam 
going towards the Pacific; but again all efforts to 
attract attention lailecL They kiiew of no sottlo- 


ment that they could hope to reach, and at this 
rough season there was not the slightest chance of 
falling in with any wandering tribes of natives. 
The only course left them was to eiidpre the cold, 
wait as patiently as might be, in the hope of some 
ship passing within hail, and to keep up what 
little life remained in them by chewing sea-weed, 
and seeking and devouring the mussels, which 
fortunately were to be found in great abundance 
on the rocks. After a time, however, they grew so 
weak as to be only just able to crawl out of the 

i dace they had made to lie down in, and every 
lay the effort to gather their scanty nourishment 
grew harder. Once more, on the 4th of October, 
they saw a vessel pass through the Straits, but 
were unable to make any signals; on the 7th, both 
men had grown too weak to stir, and nothing was 
left for them but to confront death. The 8th 
day jiasscd, the 9th, the lOtli, and they were 
still sinking slowly from starvation. On the 
11th, when they could not possibly have lived 
n:0Te than a few hours longer, and liad become 
little short of living skeletons, they were picked 
up by the ollicers of the ^hcarxoaltr, and 'at once 
taken on board, where, after receiving the most 
careful attention, both, although still suffering 
greatly, began after a time to recover. Being con¬ 
veyed by the fihinrvmter to Bio, they remained 
some time in the hospital there, and finally were 
sent home invaliiled ; and yet both men lived_ to 
regain their full strength, and to serve as striking 
examples of what tough human nature can endure 
in the shape of physical hardships and mental 
anxiety. They had contrived, by a patience .and 
energy almost imprccedeiited, to lengthen out 
existence for a space considerably over a month, 
witli no other food tlian sea-weed and shell-fish; 
tlie last four days indeed eating ab.solutcly nothing; 
while the ivliole time exposed to intense cold, the 
roughest weather, .and more hardships than it is 
possible for those who have never seen that barren 
and desolate region even to imagine. 


T H E M O N T H : • 

SCIENCE AND ARTS.' 

Mr T. SL Reade, in his presidential address to the 
Liverpool Geological Society, discussed the (juestion 
of ‘geological time,’ and took as an .approximate 
measure thereof the denuding effect of rain-water 
oil the earth’s surface. The most rainy districts in 
England are those in which the oldest rocks pre¬ 
vail ; but the .average annual rainfall, including 
Wales, may be taken at 32 inches. Assuming the 
area of the two to represent one river basin, the 
quantity of water discharged in a year would con¬ 
tain more than eight million tons of solid matters; 
.and .at this r.ate, 12,978 years would be required to 
lower the surface of the land one foot. Analyses 
of sea-water shew that there are in 100,000. tons, 
48 tons of carbonate of lime a*hd magnesia, and 
1017 tons of sulphate of lime and magnesia ; and 
the ocean contains enough of the first to cover the 
whole of the laud with a layer fifteen feet thick ; 
and of the second to make a layer 267 feet thick. 
Twenty-five million years would he required to 
accumulate the one, and 480,000 years the other. 
Again, the total surface of the globe u 197 million 
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pquare miles. A cubic mile of rock would weigh 
10 ,903,552,000 tons; so that, as Mr Reade states, 
‘ to cover the whole surfece of the globe one mile 
deep with sediment from the land at the rate of 
800 tons per square mile of land-surface, would 
tske 52,047,052 years.’ 

Geologists have speculated over this question 
many years: it has now passed into the hands of 
/mathematicians, without whose aid it will never be 
settled. The Rev. Dr Haughton, F.R.S., of Trinity 
CoUege, Dublin, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society on the last evening of their .session, ‘ On 
the probable age of the continent of Asia and 
Europe, and on the absolute mea.sure of geological 
time,’ says that the elevation of Asia and Europe 
from beneath the deep waters, separated the earth’s 
axi.s of rotation from the axis of figure by 207 
miles, which would produce a large amount of 
wabbling. At present, ‘ a-stronomers are agreed 
that the motion of the pole is secular and very 
slow, all trace.** of wabbling having diaaiqicarcd.’ 
Then after a series of matbcmatiealdcnioustratioii.**, 
the doctor continues : ‘ The geological age of the 
continent of Asia and Europe is well marked by 
the hc'i'izon of the Numiuulitic Linie.stones,’ which 
extend from the Mediterraueau to Japan. ‘These 
rocks make up the backbone of the great continent, 
and at its formation were raised from dee 2 i water 
to form the highest chains of niounlains in the 
globe. Geologically speaking, tiicy are modern, 
belonging to the Lower Tertiary Period. My cal¬ 
culations assign to the K iimmulitic- Epoch a date 
not less than 415” millions of years ago. A’o 
practical geologist mil feel any surjjrise at this 
result.’ 

In a paper read at the last meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society, Mr Ecdt discussed various geologi¬ 
cal question's, and shewed rea<--on3 for believing j 
that in the far remote ages, the north of Europe ; 
was coveretl by a great lake. ‘The formation <if! 
this lake wa- due,’ he ruinaiked, ‘ to the ice ol' tiie 
glacial period (lowing down the beds of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and damming back tlie <lraiu- 
age of the continents as far a.s it externleil To the 
rising of these waters must be a*!cribed the destruc¬ 
tion of paheolithic man, the manimoU:, and the 
woolly rhinoceros. This hike was once suddenly 
and toweutially discharged through the brcakijig 
away of the Atlantic ice-<]am, but was formed 
again and ultimately drained by the cutting tlnmigh 
of the channel of the Bosphorus.’ It is perliaps 
well to remark that these views are not as yet 
imjdicitly accepted. 

In the Eoceue deposits of New Mexico a fossil 
bone of ugigautic bird has been found, which,accord¬ 
ing to the desci'iplion, had ‘ feet twice the bulk of 
those of the ostrich.’ 'Tliis discovery jiroves that 
huge birds formed i>art of the iiriineval fauna of 
Jsortli America, and that they were not confined 
exclusively to tlie southern hemisjihere. 

I’roiessor Kirkwood states, in a paper on the 
remive !,gcR of the snn and certain fixed stars 
read to the American I'hilosophicitl Society, that 
the history of the solar system is comprised within 

I-— -s 


twenty or thirty millions of yeare ; that our solar 
system is more advanced in its history than the 
constellation of the Centaur, and that the com¬ 
panion of Sirius appears to Imve reached a stage 
of greater maturity than tlie sun, while the con¬ 
trary seems to be true in regard to the principal 
star. 

\jl’he annual report on the great trigonometrical.- 
survey of India contains particulars which shew 
that surveying in India is by no means holiday 
pa*itime. Colonel Montgomerie, who has just 
retired after twenty-live years’ service, ivos engaged 
(luring nine of those years in a survey of the 
dominions of the Maharaja of Kashmir, comprising 
about 77,000 square miles. Within this extensive 
area rise stupendous mountain ranges and peaks, 
the highest of which is more than 28,000 feet, and 
the Indus, Jhelum, Kislianganga, and other great 
rivers, flow through the valleya To fix the position 
of heights and 2 'laces in such a country re(iuires a 
conihinatiou of courage, skill, and cuduraiicc rarely 
to be met with, but which hajipily for gcogra- 
jthical science has been forthcoming (iver since 
the Indian survey was commenced. The animal 
1 rejiorts contain many accounts of adventurous 
joiinieys, and hazardous e.x 2 doits which few readers 
would think of looking for among the dry detaiks 
of a scientific triaagulatioii. Soinetimcs on ixjsum- 
ing work after Uie rainy season, tlie ‘rays’or lanes 
winch had been cut through the forest to clear a 
wav for taking distant sights, would Iks found so 
choked by the shoots fruiu Iree-stuiups ami young 
bamboos which had grown to an ‘astonishing 
height,’ that more than thirty miles of such ra^'^s 
had to be cleared over again befom the work could 
j jn-occed. On extending the survey into Bnrmah 
it was (jiily by ciiiiing tracks througli the. dense 
fiiresi that coniiunuicalions could bo ell’ected from 
.-•tatiim to station, and whenever an existing road 
could be made available it wa.s regarded as a 1 
luxury. At Kiumikabo it became neceasary to | 
cariy the great theodolite to the lop of a rocky ! 
hill: tlie sharp iirojeeting rocks ‘jutted out in | 
every direction.’ ami as they could not be removed, ' 
ladders were sirelched from rock to rock, and thus i 
a most perilous a.-.eeiit and descent was accotu- 
jjished. The labour and risk may be judged of 
from the fact that the theodolite weighed more 
than six hundred pounds, and we can appreciate 
the satisfaction with whicli the observer wrote in 
lii.s journal, ‘ it was a day of rejoicing when the 
iustruincnt was brought down in safety.’ At times 
a region of sand-hills was traversed ivhere vision 
I was not (jUstnicted, but where not more than 
three wells of drinkable water were found in a 
distance of .seventy inile.s. And oiicc the observer 
waded througli a mile of mud aud wiiterimdcr a 
burning sun to an old liglithou-c whence it was 
e-ssenlial to take angles to ii.v the position of the 
new one five miles distant. A consequence of this 
e.x)>)(pit was an attack of maluriom lever. 

It scorns likely that trigonometrical surveying 
may Iki ciuried on with leas dilliculty in future ; 
for an Italian officer of ciigincem, Identenant 
Manzi, lias jiroved that the triangulutious can be 
jihotograjihed. It is possible to constiaict a camera 
geoinetrifsdly arranged, and if the rays of light 
converging from distant points of view ore inter¬ 
cepted, and marked on a diaphragm, it is evident 
that the angular readings obtained to such points 
would be iiicntical in their bearings with the 
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objects themselves. By such a camera, negative 
views of inaccessible ground can be faithfully 
taken, and the angles can be either plotted or 
calculated. Photography thus offers itself as a 
means whereby a dilUcnlt mountain country can 
be surveyed without risk, .vhile for purposes of 
militaiy recognisance its ailvanlages arc obvious. 

For some time past attention has been directed 
towards steel-wire cables; and experiments recently 
made in Portsmouth Dockyard have clearly de¬ 
monstrated their superiority over hemp and iron. 
Steel, as is well known, is more and more used in 
the building of ships, and, because of its tenacity 
and lightness, in their rigging ; and now it seems 
likely to supersede the unwieldy hawsers and cliain 
cables everywhere in use. With a chain the .safety 
of the ship depends on the weakest welding ; and 
when a single link parts, eitlier from inherent 
defect or from a sudden jerk, everything parts, 
and the vessel drifts, A wire cable, on the con- 
tiar}’, gives notice, so to speak, of an approach to 
the breaking point. First due strand, then another, 
gives way, and still tlu; cable hold.-., and it may 
happen that it will hold long enough to save the 
ship. Now that cxperiiuent lias proved that a 
steel-wire cable i.s as Ilexible .as the be.st hemji, that 
it is lliree times a.s strong, and does not cost more, 
the change from one to the other may be made 
with conlidence. Another advantage is the liglit- 
ne.ss, for by making use of steel, about two-thirds 
of the n.sual woiglit of tlic cable is got rid of. 
Evidence of the strength is .seen in tlie fact that a 
thrce-incli steel hawser did not break until the 
strain exceeded twciily-two tons, and that a strain 
of more than a hundred tons was reipiired to break 
the six-inch. 

Lieutenant Totten of the United States Army, 
in writing about e.xjdo.-ives and big gi’ii.s, discusses 
earefnlly the cjuestioTi as to the best kind of (‘x- 
plosive for actual service ; that wliieh ivill cxiicnd i 
its entire foi'ce in driving out the projectile. vS’itli I 
the large-grained gunjiowder now in u-o about | 
half ol the charge is wasted, while giiii-collon and i 
dynamite exert an injuiious .str.iin upon the gun. 
As a way out of the diUieulty, be reeonimeiids a 
‘ compensiting jiowder,’ each grain of which con¬ 
tains a core of gun-cotton, and he points out that 
forty poumLs of this powder wonld be sixty pounds 
stronger than alunulrcd-iiound charge of gunpowder. 
The cxjdaiiation is that by the time forty pounds 
of the, imndred arc burned, the shot has left the 
gun ; c(jnsc<iueiitly, sixty pounds aro of no help 
to the shot But if the forty pouuds coutaiii fifteen 
pounds of gun-cotton, then this cotton, when tired, 
acts on the .already moving shot under Ihe most, 
favourable circumstances as a jiurc accelerator, aijd 
does not injure the gun. In this way, writes 
Lieutenant Totten, ‘ we eliminate the great waste 
of the one, curb the straining action of both, and 
obtain a true artillery powder, lighter, and lour 
and a half limes more elfective, charge for charge, 

, tlian our In^st gunpowder.’ 

All address ‘ On Light in some of its Eolations 
to Disease,’ delivered to the Albany Institute 
(Slate of New York) by Dr Stevens, sets forth 
views and facts which are worth consideration. 
Light, ns we know, is on the whole beneficial; hut 
may there not he cases in which it is harmful when 
passing through the transparent media of the 
homan eye ? Dr Stevens is clearly of opinion that 
many nervous diseases are aggravated if not pro¬ 


duced by defective vision. The strain on the 
muKles of the eye, when long continued, sets up 
an irritability which tells injuriously on the ner¬ 
vous system, and neuralgic affections.. St Vitus’s 
dance and severe periodical headaches are the con¬ 
sequence. Rectify the imperfection of the sight> 
says Dr Stevens, by proper spectacles, and the ner¬ 
vous disease will be either mitigated or cured. It is 
of no use to buy glasses at hazard because they seem 
to suit the eye ; for none but a scicntiilc oculist 
can really decide, after careful experiment, on what 
is proper. In many cases the focus of the two 
eyes la not the same, and each must have its 
proper glass. Professor Donders of Utrecht was 
the first to point out that the so-called ‘ cylindrical 
glasses’ were generally the most efheient; and 
since then ‘ the science of correcting anomalous 
refractions of the eye has been brought to a perfec¬ 
tion which is truly wonderful.’ 

Dr Poutneau of Guadeloupe has published a 
series of tables, based ou the changes of the moon, 
by w’nich, as he believes, it is possible to tell the 
sex of a child before birtln He intends to draw 
up similar tables for the use of horse and cattle 
breeders ; and if any one should test his calcula¬ 
tions Viy observation, the doctor vrould like to be 
informed of the result. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society contains au 
account by ilr llight, of the Indian Forest Depart¬ 
ment, of experiments made with a view to ascer- 
taiu the practical nature of a proposed method of 
determining the mineral strength of soils by means 
of water-culture. Tt is explained that the usual 
object of water-culture experimenU is to find what 
particular salts are congenial or necessary to the 
growth of any particul.ir })laut. M'Len a plant is 
grown in an artificially prepared .solution, so that 
it can obtain its uouri.slimeut sole!}' from the salt.s 
contained in that solution, the exact clfect of any 
r-alt. upon the growth of the plant can be easily 
observed by adding that .salt to, or abstracting it 
from the solution. In cariying out this method, 
sjieciniens of soil were taken from five different 
forests in India ; solutions of those specimens were 
made ; seedlings of Arncin arnliea were, with 
jiroper precautions, placed in each, and the results 
of growth,'such .as increase in weight, number of 
leaves, and length of roots, were carefully noted. 
These results are published iii a numerical table, 
and allowing for the ilillieulties of a preliminary 
c.xpurimeul, may be regarded as satisfactory. 

The question i.s frequently asked—Why is there 
no School of Forestry in England, wliile in almost 
all other countries of Europe schools of •forest 
science .ai'c either established by the government, 
or are associated with a uuivei .sity or a polytechnic 
institution f Sir .Joseph Hooker, President of tho 
Royal Society, and Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, says in one of hi.s reports, that the subject is 
so neglected in this eoimtry, that when our govern¬ 
ment arc in want of a forest inspector for Indio, 
they have first to scud him to France or Germany 
to learn the theorj’ and practice df taking care of a 
IbrosU Oil the continent, as Sir Joseph remarks, 
•forestry holds a distinguished place among tho 
branches of a liberal education, lu the estiniatiou 
ol' au average Briton, forests are of infinitely less 
importance than the gome they shelter, and it is 
not long since tho wanton destruction of a fine 
young tree vhia considered a venial offence com¬ 
pared uith tho snaring of a pheasant or rabbit. 
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ATherever the English rule extends, with the 
cxce|>tion of India, the same apathy, or at least 
inaction, prevails. In South Africa, according to 
the colonial botanist’s report, millions of acres 
have been mode desert, and more are being made 
desert annually, throimh the destruction of the 
indigenous forests; in Cemarara the useful timber 
trees have all been removed from accessible remons, 
and no care or thought is dven to planting others; 
from Trinidad we have the same stoiy; in New 
Zealand there is not now a good Kauri pine to be 
found near the coast, and I believe that the annals 
of almost every English colony would repeat the 
tale of wilful wanton waste and improvidence. On 
the other hand in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia, the forests and waste lands 
are the subjects of devoted attention on the part 
of the government, and colleges, provided with a 
complete staff of accomplished professors, train 
youths of good birth and education to the duties 
I of state foresters. Nor, in the case of France, is 
; this practice confined to the mother country: the. 
I erian forests are worked with scrupulous solici- i 
tilde, and the collections of vegetable produce from j 
I the French colonies in the permanent museum .at: 
; Paris contain specimens which abundantly testify ; 
■ that their forests are all diligently explored.’ 

I This is a long quotation ; but it is justified by 
j the importance of the subject, and it is quite i 
clear that we cannot go on much longer without a j 
School of,Forestry. Diligent students can hardly 
I fail to be forthcoming, and when once they shall 
I have proved themselves etticieiit inspectors, tlic 
question of‘good’ birth may be left to take care ! 
of itself. ^ 


tDhc ancient snmmer-lionse with broken vane, 

And rotting pillars where the woodbines twine ; 

And on a cobwebbed solitary pane 
In casemeut, that with colours once did shine. 

And showed tlic seasons through each differing stain. 
Was writ in jugghd-wise a Latin line, 

' Sie transit gloria mundi; ’ and below, 

* My Ursula ! the world is full of woe.’ ' 

It read as epitaph above the grave 
Of human hopes, all blighted as the space 
Around, whose wreck no hand was stretched to save; 
Yet that with tender melancholy grace, 

A sermon in that blooming desert gave 
To him whose soul hod power enough to trace 
In the lone scene, so desolate, so lone, 

• Thoagh man upbuilds, tiod shaiics the crowning stone. 

J spake the name a score of times aloud, 

‘ Sweet Ursula,’ a source of joy and woe ! 

The glor)' of a life, the light allowed 
To make all nature flush with deeper glow. 

Then liglit put out—tten il.irkness- then a cloud 
And agdiiy that nonglit but love can know— 

The bilU-r memory of .a sweetness past, 

A gleam of suiisbiuc all too bright to last. 

The lasy lilies glQainod with petals while 
Upon til.! pool o'orrun with weeds and sedges 
Tliat once shone clear ami fair as iiiirror (n ight. 

With blue forget-me-iii'ts on slielving ledges 
Where water-flags iiprearcd tlieir iKinners liglit, 

And the ru.‘U>]i-in.'ill(.w crept along its edges— 
lint ill tin; water face to fai-e no more 
Sinileil hack as in the liaiipier days of yore. 

Ah ' could the olden stones a story tell. 


1 

THE HESEKTED GARDEA'. 

Bzvoxi) the woods yet half by woods inclosed, 

A tangled wilderness of fair growth l.ay ; 

A spot where dreaming poet might have dosed 
Into the dawning of a fairy day ; 

For in its desolation wild reisi«'d 
Bomclhing that pointed to a jssst more gay. 

Since* Here and there one found the lingering trace 
Of carcBome hands in t!ie neglected place. 

The once trim waits were coated thick with rao.ss ; 
Dwarfed were the garileu roses, and tlieir gl.iw 
From vivid crimson paled t.j fainter glos,s 
ffiirh broken sun-dial; and the water’s flow' 

Had ceased to murmur iu the aneient fu-s.s, 

Whose slope.s were now- with purple thyme a-hlow ; 
And on the fragments of the crumbled wall 
The golden wall-flower stood like scncsclial. 

The nut-trees made an archway overgrown, 

And mid.st the houghs the timid squiiTcl leapt ; 

At eve the nightingale with mellow tone 
Sang with the mourning wind a dirge that ereiit 
Into all hearts—until one heart more lone 
Than others, gathered up the strain and wept; 

Nor knew if ’twere half joy or wholly grief 
That in the lympathetic chord had found relief. 

The clouds sent flickering shadows o’er the grass, 

As though some ST«ctral life were there opstirred ; 
And as the fitful breezes onward ]>as.s, 

A iniinimr of strange voices might la; beard, 

As though sf.mo unseen quire were chanting mass, 
bchowl throughout the grove by plaintive bird ; 

**)•'" wanderer listeniog, !u»k.s for whom 
The wild Amen !—For whom the flowers did bloom ? 


How sweet a love-tale might they not reveal 

Of my-stic rrsul.’i, .md what (lefell 

In the fond Jiope.<- and doulits that lovers feed, 

Till Idightcd Ijy lliat sorrowful farewell 
That all the lie.autj of the world did steal; 

.Shattereil the rainbow in fic.sli gatbered cloud, 

And changed the biidal rol>c to funeral shroud. 

Pendiancc her monument tills wililercd spot, 

'Tended by Nature's pitying hand alone. 

For one by generations now f.irgot. 

To whom he reared no proud sepulclinil stone; 

But witli love's jealousy he willcil that not 
Aiiollier o’er her grave should make his moan— 

But lie niono tliroiigli hieroglypliic lilonm, 

Should haunt the ]>reciiicts of the loved one’s tomb. 

Ay, who c.an tell ' For Time his seal hath set 
fill life and .all its .si-crets gone heiorc; 

The hearts an; de.ad that never could forget; 

Tlic heiirts that live, hut know tiie tale no more. 
Each Ij.sth its hittcnie.s.s o’er which to fret. 

Each hath its joys eeli|uiiug those of yore; 

To each its own sinuil world tlic real seem^ 

Outside of which is hut a laud of dreams. 

Yet still one loves to linger here and muse, 

.dnd conjure up vague theories of the past; 

And here a hand to trace; and there to loss 
The touch of human life upon it cost; 

And still for idle loitering make excuse. 

And weave a tale of mystery to the last; 

And in the old deserted garden bowers 

Find fairer blossoms than 'mongst tended flowers. 

JllUA CkmUARD. 
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A WORD ON RlOII FOLKS. 

We have never quite undcr-stood ■why among 
preachers and moralists there should he such a 
swooping denunciation of riches. The rich man 
is called all that is bad. The poor luau—no 
matter that ho had been a spondtlirift—is pre- 
scriptivcly au ill-used saint, for ■u'hoin. not 
enough can be done. The older notions on the 
subject perhaps originated in the fact th.at riches 
wore too froqucntl}- accumulated by robbery and 
oppression; whicli is not unlikely, for until this 
day in certain eastern countries, of which Turkey 
is a luminous example, riches are usually a result 
of some sort of extortion, if not actiual violence. 
And if so, wo need not wonder that the poor were 
reckoned among the ojujreased and specially worthy 
of compassion. 

However the ancient opinions regarding riches 
origin.rtcd, it is surely full time that new and 
more rational views were entertained, or .at least 
professed, on the subject. In Western Europie, 
men do not now go about plundering and oppress¬ 
ing by armed force, as in the days of old. The 
poorest are protected by the law. As a general 
rule, riches are accuiuulated by a course of patient 
industry, and the reputcdl/ wealtliy are among 
the most careful in setting the example of doing 
good. Of course our mixed shite of society is 
not without instances of wealth being realised by 
Jobbery, by fraudulent exploits among speculators. 
But these are exceptions which a wise man does 
not fasten upon, except to point the mor.al, that 
iU-gotteu riches seldom last long, aud that their 
possessors arc anything but respected. Why then 
persist in holding up the wealthy to reprobation i 
The truth is, the cry is little better than a sham. 
The very preachers who talk reproachfully and 
wamingly of riche.s, seldom fail to be as zealous 
in the pursuit of riches os their neighbours. And 
in this no one can rationally blame them. Every 
man within his proper calling is entitled os a 
matter of duty to himself and those dependent 
on him to use all legitimate means for bettering 
hia condition, and, if possible, increasing in we<alth. 


It is indeed only by the prudential exercise of 
these privileges that society is held together and 
advanced iu civilisation. It is very pleasiaut to 
see honc.st poverty decently struggling with cir¬ 
cumstances, and maintaining a good character 
amidst adversity; but wo deny altogether that 
poverty alone is synonymous with virtue, and to 
be held up as meritorious. Without riches even 
comparatively small, little good can be done. 
Wealth—meaning .by that a surplus of gains 
bc3’ond wliat arc required for daily subsistence— 
is obviouslj’' the source of universal comfort. 
Monej’- is above all tilings potentiaL It hires 
labour, gives the eniployment which so many I 
stand in need of. It sets up manufactories, 
organises railwaj's, puts ships on the ocean, pays 
for machinery, builds and improves toivns, schools, 
and churches, encourages learning, enlaigcs pro¬ 
cesses of husbandry with a view to ever-increasing 
demands for food. The most skilful and willing 
workman, when placed in a country without money 
wherewith to employ him, is as helpless in the 
attempt to realise the wages of labour as the merest 
savage. In short, it is clear that before w’ork can 
be given, there must in some measure be an accu¬ 
mulation of capital, or iu plaiu language savings, 
in the hands of a part of the community. 

Such being the case, how absurd does it seem to 
disparage money, as if it were something sinful and 
dangerous. As well disparage man-power,.horse¬ 
power, steam-power, or any other power. As a 
force, money is neither hurtful nor beneficial, 
neither had nor good in itself. AU depends on the 
way in which it is used or directed. Gunpowder can 
blast a (juarry and bring forth stones with which a 
hospital may bo built; but the same gunpowder 
in the hands of the Russians or Turks can blow 
thousands of men into etemitjs^iu a single day. 
A rich man, if he be unselfish, has in his wealth 
the power of making his fellow-creatures less I 
coarse, less depraved, and as a consequence, less 
miserable. From the vantage-ground of high 
position he can fight a chiv^rous battle for the 
alHictcd and him that hath no helper. His good 
example will have far more effect than that of a 
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poorer man. His influence, if directed to good do something for the miserable rich.’ ‘Themiser- 
and merciful objects, is as powerful for good as able rich! ’ Some would think the expression 
that of the selfish rich man is for the reverse, almost a contradiction in terms, but it is not; for 
‘Nobody should be rich,’ said Goedie, ‘but those the rich, while possessing the meitTia, as wo have 
who understand it.’ But when a man owns grace- already said, of doing vast good, have nevertheless 
fully and usefully, what good may he not do in many things to render them unhappy, 
the way of opening a path for others, and giving Great wealth is a heavy burden; the life of a 
them access to whatever civilising agencies ho may rich peer being described os ‘ made like the liie of 
himself possess 1 Therefore we can understand an attorney by the extent of his affairs.’ Even 
how both religion and philanthropy may treat their most cherished means of enjoyment may 
with respect and even with reverence the motto, become the possibilities of vexation to the rich, 
‘Put money in thy purse.’ May we not even say Some may think it is a fine thing to be a landlord, 
that it is the de.sire to ‘ get on’ and to become rich but there is hardly any position more irksome, 
that prevents owr sinking into barbarism ? There is no end of trouble with tenants. The 

‘There is always a reason in the man* says same thing with servants. People who have many 
Emerson, ‘ for his good or bad fortune, and so in servants are sometimes worse served than those 
making money.’ This rule is not without excep- who luive only one ; for what is every one’s 
tions, for now and then people do become rich by business is nobody’s, and each individual servant 
lucky or even by dishonest ‘hits;’ nevertheless is ready with the answer: ‘Oh, that is not in 
money is in the main representative. Shew me a j my department,’ when asked to do anything, 
man who has made fifty thousand pounds, and I j The more valuable is your horse, the greater is 
will shew you in that man an equivalent of energy, I your anxiety about his knees. It is proverbially 
attention to detail, trustwortbineis, punctuality, | difficult for a lady to be ‘mistress of herself though 
professional knowledge, good adilress, common- i china full; ’ but if the sound of broken delf rise 
sense, and other marketable qualities, ’fhe farmer from the kitchen, ‘ Another plate ’ is her indifferent 
respects his yellow sovereign not unnaturally, for j remark. The fact is, every new possession becomes 
it declares with all the solemnity of a sealed and i an udditioncul something to be looked after, and 
stamped document that for a certain length of time • adds almost as much to our anxiety as it does to 
he rose at six o’clock each morning to oversee his ' our comfort. There is sound philosophy in the 
labourers, that he patiently V’ailed upon seasonable i answer a king is related to have given to one of 
weather, that he understood buying and selling, j his stable-boys, when meeting him one morning he 
To the medical man, his fee serves as a medal! asked him: ‘ Well, boy, what Jo you do I What do 
to indicate that he was brave enough to face they jiay you I’ ‘I help in the stable,’ replied 
smaU-pox and other infectious diseases, and his I the lad; ‘but I have nothing except victuals and 
self-respect is fostered thereby. The barrister’s , clothes.’ ‘ Bo content,' replied the king; ‘ I have 
brief is marked with the price of his legal know- no more.’ 

ledge, of his eloquence, or of his brave endurance ! Occasionally there cast up in our social circle 
during a period of hope-doferreJ bricflessness. | rich folks in an unhappy stale of cynicism. They 
But besides its usefulness and its being tlie re-' are at a loss what to do with th?ir money. In 
presentatiVe of sterling qualities, the golden smile I niaking their vill they demonstrate all sorts 
of Dame Fortune is to be sought for the invalu-; of whimsicalities, passing over any recognition 
able privilege of being independent, or at least being j of their oldest and most deserving friends, and 
out of the horrid incumbrance of indebteduess. 1 leaving their ineans in some odd fashion which 
A man in debt is so far a slave ; while it is com- j everybody laughs at. In such instances it is 
paratively easy for one possessed of ton thousand j curious to note the anguish they experience in 
per annum to be true to his word, to be a man of i being asked to assist in charitable contributions, 
honour, to have the courage of his opinions. When ■ In Dr Guthrie s Autobiography there is a good 
a man or woman is driven to the w'all, the chances I illustration of tliis unhappy state of cynicism 
of goodness surviving self-respect and the loss of into which the ricli are prone to fall. Thare he 
public esteem are frightfully diminished. But j relates bow, in a winter of e.\lraordinary severity, 
while striving to escape from the physical suf- j he made an appeal to a lady who had succeeded 
feting and the mental and moral disadvantages j to a prodigious fortune, on behalf of the starving 
that attend the lot of poverty, we should admit to | poor of his parish. In doing so he had no very 
ourselves the fact, that there are hardly less dis-! .saiiguiue hoire of success. On being nshered into 
advantages and temptations ready to make us her room, she turned round, and shewing her thin 
miserable, if we %k not on our gujtrd after attain- spare figure, and a face that looked as if it had 
ing to a reasonable amount of wealth. been cut out of mahogany, grinned and said : ‘ I 

In a meeting assembled to make arrangements for am sorry to see ye. What do you wont? I 
Mr Moody’s Iwt preaching <mmpaign in London, suppose yon are here seeking siller ? ’ * The very 
of the speakers expressed his hope that Mr tiling I have come for,’ was the Doctor’s frank 
Moody would ‘ do something for tlio miserable reply. Her next remark demonstrated how little 
poor of Londom’ ‘ 1 shall try and do so,' was the power her riches had of conferring happiness ; 
pnac B reply ; ‘ and I hope also io be able to and with all her wealth of flatterers, what a poor, 
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lonely, desolate, miserable creature this possessor 
of more than a million sterling was. ‘ Ah ! ’ she 
said, ‘there is nobody conies to see me or seek 
me; but it’s money, the money they are after.’ 
We are glad to be able to relate that this miser¬ 
ably rich old lady gave to Dr Guthrie fifty pounds 
for the poor—an act which we hope shed a gleam 
of sunshine into her dark life. 

It comes pretty much to this, that with riches 
there are sundry drawbacks, and that rich people 
ore sometimes aa much to be pitied as envied. All 
know the sharp penalties exacted by nature from 
those whose only business in life is the pursuit 
of merely personal gratifications. Wealth gives 
importance and satisfaction only in proportion to 
its being administered to a useful purpose. Un- 
^PPily> lia® l>een said, there are miserable 
rich ; but their misery is due to themselves. They 
have failed to see the vast capacities for doing good 
with which they have b6cn charged. A wealthy 
person who spends the bulk of his time in the 
cruelties of pigeon-shooting, or in some other 
‘sport’ connected with the coarse, -wholesale 
destruction of innocent creatures, can be called 
neither a great nor a good man. At best, we con 
estimate him as an accomplished gamekeeper. 

Luckily, and influenced by the wide expansion 
of modern ideas, the rich, in the main, rise above 
paltry gratifications. There is obviously an 
immense outgrowth in the generous distribution 
of wealth. In innumerable cases, the rich have a 
difficulty in determining how to expend their 
money in a way that will prove beneficial. Tlie 
question, ‘ To whom or to what cause shall I 
contribute money V must be a very anxious one 
to conscientious men of wealth. ‘ llow are wo to 
measure,’ we may suppose rich men to ask, ‘the 
relative utility of charities? And then political 
economists are down upon us if by mistake wc 
help those who might have helped themselves. It 
is easy to talk against our extravagance; tell us 
rather how to spend our money as becomes 
Christians ; ’ that is to say, for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The fact is, riches must now 
be considered by all good men as a distinct pro¬ 
fession, with responsibilities no less onerous than 
those of other professions. And this very difficult 
business ought to be learned by studying social 
science, and otherwise with as much care as the 
professions of divinity, law, and medicine are 
learned. Were the rich in this way to accept and 
prepare themselves for the duties of their high 
calling, no one would grumble, because in the 
nature of things money tends continually to full 
into the hands of a few large capitalists. 

The value of riches, then, depends on the use 
that is made (d' them. No doubt, os hinted at, 
they are often abused by the thoughtless, the dis- 
solute. But look at the many grand results of 
properly employed wealth ! Consider what is doily 
being effects in our own country alone by the 
benwconce of wealthy individuals. What number 
of charities supported what churches built, what 
BchooU set on fo^ what vast enterprises of a use¬ 
ful kind entered into for the general benefit of 


society. On these considerations, what a farce is 
that silly declamation against the possesBion of 
riches, in which certain orders of persons are 
indiscreetly pleased to indulge! 


FEOM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

Bt ‘ Alastek GosiiE.’ 

IN THKNE PARTS.—PART H. 

CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

The morning after Kingston’s arrival and after 
their early breakfast, Deborah followed her fatffiei 
into his ‘ den ; ’ he was already equipped for riding, 
and was drawing on his gloves. 

‘ Late hours suit thee not, Deb; thou’rt looking 
pale, my Rose.’ 

‘I am well enow. But father, I don’t want 
you to take yourself away to-day; it seems 
unmannerly to Kingston. He wrf not care for 
my dull company alone. Do stay, my father !’ 
She put her arms round his neck. 

‘ Why, this is a new request 1 Thou ’rt safe from 
all lovers while King is with thee. Pshaw! little 
one, I must go ; 1 have pressing business. King 
win be proud to bear thee company. He raves 
about thee. Take him to the vicarage, or to ride.’ 

‘ No. Stay, father.’ 

‘ Sweet heart, 1 cannot. Ye look scared. I -will 
send Bong away, and have Mistress Dinnage sent 
to ye. Ye ’re not well.’ 

‘ Indeed I am. Well, go, father ; I will ask 
ye no more. Nay ; I am all right; but it grieved 
me for Kingston.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘ Grieve notior him.’ 

And so Deborali and Kingston Fleming found 
tliemselves alone, for Mistress Dinnage, though 
urgently pressed by Deborah, was too proud to 
bear them company. 

Deborah put a brave careless lace on the matter. 

‘ What will ye do, King ? ’ she asked. ‘ I am going 
out for flowers. It is too hot to ride till evening. 
Will ye go your ways till dinner, or will ye be a 
cariHst-knight, or what ? ’ 'Truly, there was as modi 
repulsion as invitation in Deborah’s (fflestion, as 
she stood looking up, with her hat tied down and 
her basket on her arm; and though at tliat moment 
there was no vestige of coquetry in her manner, 
that upturned face could not look but lovely. 

Kingston, half smiling, half mortified, answered: 

‘ Well, I thought o’ no other plan but to bide with 
you, Deb; but if ye are anxious to be rid o' me, I 
am offi’ 

‘ Nay ! ’ Deborah laid her hand upon hi» arm, 
all penitent. ‘ Come with me. I will not dei^ to 
answer your insinuation. I will shew ye all the 
old haunts ; the green paths where we played and 
romi)uJ, King, in the good old days.’ 

‘ Ye speak like a grandmother,’ said Kingston, as 
they went down the long gallery together. ‘The 
good old days! And what are these ? Foit are a 
diild as yet. I truly have cares and troubles.’ 

< You have not! ” Deborali gazed a|i at him -with, 
her clear eyes, reproachful, yet laughing. ‘Every¬ 
thing comes to your hand,’ smd she: ‘ work, travel, 
honours, a ladye-love. Ye have aU that life can. 
erfer, and yet are not content’ 

‘ Content ? No; 1 am not’ Kingston stopped, 
and gazed at the ‘ Mistress Mary Flmyng ’ whose 
picture hung above tliem. ‘ Here is our ancestress, 
Deb, the “ beautiful Mary Flemyng.” She resembles 
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you. The same eyes, the same trick o’ the eyelids, ‘ Oh, I like not to hear ^ou talk like this, Kin;;, 
the same mocking, witching smile. Here she is, You had a bright ^ay spirit once. I live in an 
hut seventeen, unwed still, but her fate is hang- atmosphere where, it is true, all is bright and 
ing over hei^ At eighteen, she was married to an beautiful and home-like, and but too dear! Yet 
old rich rake. She went mad in time, and they I feel it is volcanic land ; and beneath our feet, 
tell us, “ died youngthe best thing she could do. King, I hear the thundcr-muttcrings; and above 
Why, che had better have kept her name of our heads. King, it seems to mo there, often rise 
Fleming, for she had a sad life of it. But she had clouds black as night; for ye know how it is with 
a soft, tame, yielding nature; there was excuse for us. But to your coming I looked for comfort, 
her. The Ileming lortunes too were at a perilous In father’s and Charlie’s faces I often find paleness, 
low ebb; and it is needful ever and anon to sacrifice apprehension, gloom, through oil their looks of 
a bud off the parent stem to mend the fortunes of love for me; and a foreboding chills my heart, 
the house. That was arranged. What is the worth But you w'ere never wont to be like this. Now it 
of beauty but to win gold 1 Thy beauty, poor seems to me your looks portend just such gloom 
Mary Fleming, won a fortune ; thy sweetness and and mystery'. Ye are sad; you are not yourself, 
worth were sold to the highest bidder ! It was for What ails you 1 Is there no lasting sunshine in 
thy kindred’s sake. Truly, it was a noble act! ’ life ? ’ 

‘Who told you this?’ asked Deborah, gazing ‘Notin yours. Deb, unless matters take another 
mravely up at her beautiful ancestress with a turn with you. Things are dark with your father, 
heightened colour and intense interest. ‘ 1 never my little one. He has told me much. For one 
i heard the tde. 0 yea ; surely I heard it long long thing, I thank God, Deborah, that you have 
j ago, and thought it was a wicked act of hors. For refused the Lincoln bait they tempt you with, 
j had she not another lover—one that she really Listen to no one who may lure you to such utter 
I loved, young and noble ? ’ ruin. I know that man now. You were better 

Kingston laughed cynically. ‘ 0 yes, hut poor, dead than Mistress Sinclair.’ 

; What was that? A victim more or less never ‘Nofearof that.—But shall wo indeed he ruLped, 

I mattered. There were a dozen went to the dogs for Kingston?’ 

I her. She looks like it—Aoesn’t she ? That invin- ‘ Things look dark. Could ye hear to lose 
j cible spirit of coquetry could never have been Euderhy, Deb V 

I quenched: it lurks in her eyes, on her lips. She ‘ Lose Euderhy ! ’ Her paling lins shewed that 
oeserved her fate.’ the girl had never contemplated that. ‘ Nay ; I 

‘Kingston, you are hard and cruel. Success has know not how to bear it. Is it sure ?’ 
not sweetened jrou. I respect poor Mary Fleming!’ ‘No; but I thought it best to prepare you for 
‘Because you would have done likewise?’ he any emergency. Jleaven grant you may have 
I asked, gazing down into her eyes fiercely and sar- some one to take care of you in this uncertain 
j donicaily. future! ’ 

j Half angered, she turned away, yet with a smile ‘ I have a father and brother,’ c.vclaimcd 
I that was full of tender trouble, tenderness sweet Deborah proudly. 

I and strange. Kingston brooded over that .smile, i Kingston laughed with some bitterness. ‘ Ay, 
j and liked it not. That smile would seem to shew j you have.’ 

I that Deborah had a lover. Who was Deborah’s | ‘ Have ye aught to say against them ? ’ 

favoured lover ? Kingston even remembered the ; Kingston glanced with his old raillery at the 

daisy long ago. They had not another word to ; flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. ‘I dare not say 
say till they reached the garden. There lay the j it, if 1 had. Yet I wish 1 could get hold of that 
quaint flbwcr-borders, smelling of a thousand j fellow Cliarlio ; I miglit bring him to rea.son, if I 
i sweets, where bees and butterflie.s made up the j could find liim out.’ 

' jewels, and many a darting dragon-fly. And away ‘He will come when he knows that you aro 
in the background stretched cool and deep green here.’ 

woods, and a green path of tender shade, where Kingston doubted tliis in his own mind, 

stood a rustic seat Oh, such a seat for lovei-s 1 ‘ Dear old Euderhy !' muttered Kingston, ns they 

And the tall bright foxglove reared its dappled strolled up the winding woodland path. ‘ With no 
bells about the gloom. Kingston’s dreaming eyes home of my own, here I have always found one. 
took all in imconsciously, while Deborah cut and It is our home. Deb. Can we leave it ? Can we ? 
piled «p a blooming heap of flowers. I never thought it was so dear till now.’ 

‘ Now we have done,’she said. ‘ I must go and Deborah did not answer. Her breast was 
arrange them. Mistress Dinnagc arranges bcauti- heaving tumultuously. He saw that she was 

weeping silently and bitterly. She sat down on 
‘ Don’t go in, Deb; the sun thaws me. I arn the shrubbery scat, and Kingston walked slowly 
cold. Feel my hand. I thought 1 was to be on. He soon returned, guessing rightly that 
shewn the “ old haunts ? ’" ’ Mistress Fleming would be proudly herself again. 

Deborah blushed. ‘ O yes,’ she answered Deborah and Kingston saw not much more of 
hurriedly, avoiding his eyes again. ‘ The flowers each other that day till they rode together in the 
must die, then, King.’ evening. It happened that Mistress Dinnoge stood 

‘ Let them ! A thousand flowers have hod their by her father’s side and watched them, 
reign at Enderby in these two years, and millions ‘They make a pretw couple,’ said old Jordan 
more will bloom and die before I see Enderby through his smoke. ‘ He’s more her match than 
again! ’ He spoke hurriedly, emphatically. Master Sinclair. 'Twould be a sin and shame to 

Deborah gazing up at him, turned pale. ‘What! give pretty Lady Deb to him. Why, Master 
yott going to die, King ? ’ Charlie would run him through first I' 

‘hay, Deb, sweet heart; I can come here no ‘That he would; and so would she, father, 
more.. Ask me not why. I can tell you—nothing.’ bless ye! Ye don’t yet know our Lady Del^ « 
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you think such a thought. See him go out 
through this gate, father, times on time, the old 
sharp fox ! his eyes glowering, as he could murder 
me. He has caught it then; and I have well-nigh 
laughed in his face. I hate the cunning bad old 
man, with his tall hectoring air. I wIm Master 
Charlie would horsewhip him soundly.’ 

Old Jordan chuckled over his pipe, glorying 
in the spirit of Mistress Dinnagc. ‘ Ay, ay ; I 
wish he would, Meg. Young giant! Many’s the 
time I've boss whipped he. He’d laugh in my 
face for my pains now.’ 

That night the two girls were in their favourite 
W’alk, while Sir Vincent and Kingston were indoors. 

‘ I shall owe you a grudge. Mistress Dinnagc.’ 

‘Why?’ 

^ ‘ For leaving me all day with my cousin 
Kingston.’ 

* 1 would have ye be together! ’ 

‘ This is not like you. Can it end but in misery 1 
Oh, the Fates send him soon away from Knderby! 
Meg, he likes me well-far better than ho did 
formerly ; but oh, man-like, ho would lain get the 
better o’ my heart by fair fair words.’ 

‘ And why ? ’ cried Mistress Diniiage impetu¬ 
ously, ‘ To hold and cherish it! What is this 
Mistress Blancheflowcr I Can she compare with 
thee? Would he linger here’- 

‘ Hush, hush ! He is betrothed. When he weds, 
thou and I will run aw.ay and hide till it is all 
gone by. My heart will not break, sweet; do not 
think it, I am too proud.’ 

They wrung hands ; and Mistress Diunage sped 
away like a deer, for King Fleming's tall figure 
emerged from the garden-door in the wall. 

‘ Plotting, plotting I ’ ho said. ‘ My pretty con¬ 
spirators ! I wish 1 had caught you in it. That 
was Mistress Dinnagc. I know her jiace. How 
is It that the pretty lassie is not wedded out o’ 
harm’s w.ay ? ’ 

‘ Bec-ause Mistress Dinnagc only weds for love.’ 

* So she lives to do mischief. 0 Deb! look, 
there was the daisy-scene! There lay yon, and 
there stood 1. Dch, I would give up all the good 
o’ my years of toil to he a boy again ! ’ 

The blush had not faded from Deborah’s face 
when he looked at her. ‘We. all feel that,’ she 
responded. ‘ How you did tease me. King I ’ 

He smiled. ‘ I should love to tease tliee now, 
if 1 had ease of mind. Give me your hand. Deb. 
Now climb, and gather that rose, and give it me 
with a gracious grace, as I saw you give to another.’ 

‘ I never climbed, though. Will this not content 
you. Master Fleming ?’ 

‘Nay, the highest, the highest! the “Rose of 
Enderby.” I was blind, I was stone-blind! I 
never cared for roses ; the taste comes too late. A 
student’s life kills joy, and men grow blind in 
burrowing in books.” 

‘ WeU, there! Gan your old blind eyes sec that ? 
I will fasten it in your coat—Nay, you shall not, 
Kingston Fleming! ’ Deborah started back, with 
all her fiery soul blazing in her eyes, for Kingston 
would fain have drawn her to him and thanked 
her with a kiss. She plucked the rose to atoms and 
scattered it in the night air. ‘Some maidens 
might think this cousinly of you ; not I. 1 will 
not abide this familiarity.’ 

His face looked pale and changed in the moon¬ 
light ‘Have I onended you, Deborah? Can I 


not even be your brother—for love of the olden 
time ? Nay, see me ! Look on me. Deb; I have 
need of pity. Do ye not see I am in trouble ? ’ 

All the girl’s passion vanished; ske drew near 
and laid her hands in his; she felt those strong 
hands trembling like leaves in the wind. 

‘In trouble. King?’ she asked tenderly and 
piteously, with her sweet face upturned. ‘Ye are 
ever hinting this; yet never wm the courage to 
tell me where this trouble lies. Trust DeboraK 
Fleming I She is the receiver of troubles; sho is 
used to them. Deborah Fleming can prove a truer 
sister to you, perchance, than by idle words and 
caresses.’ 

But the strangely sensitive and impassioned 
nature of Kingston Fleming was all stirred and 
tempest-tossed; the gay calm summer sea was 
swept by a great storm-wind, which stirred tho 
depths beneath. 

‘ Nay, child,’ he whispered, with hurried agitated 
breath ; ‘ I cannot tell. Thou 'dst hate me. Deb— 
hate me. I cannot alford to lose thy friendship 
even. Deb, 1 have few true friends. But above 
all, I have been mine own worst enemy ! Ah 
Deborah, T am most miserable’ His head sank: 
lorn, dejected, despairing, he stood before her, the 
wild, high-spirited, light-hearted Kingston Fleming! 

‘Thou srialt not be niLserable,’ said Deboral^ 
trembling herself, and her great lovely eyes brim¬ 
ming over with tears, w'hile she pressed to his side, 
and twined her arms round one of his. ‘ All will 
be right. King. But for hating,?! cannot hate thee, 
dc.ar, being constant to my kinsfolk and my friends. 
Yet I will not press thee to confide in me. Talce 
comfort. These be dark days for us all, King; 
brighter will come yet.’ 

‘Thou’rt an angel-comforter. Deb.’ EdnMton 
had regained .some calmness, and resumed his 
walk, holding Deb’s hand upon liis anu. ‘But of 
all human infirmities, ye would hate weakness 
}uost. Isn’t it so ’ 

‘ Weakness ? Well, yes. I like not weak men. 
You are not weak, King ?’ 

He laughed aloud and bitterly. ^Weak as 
water! All, ye will know it some day, per¬ 
chance ! ’ 

‘ Mistress Blancheflower does not think ye weak, 
I ’ll warrant.’ 

He Laughed again. ‘Mistress Blancheflower 
thinks not much about it.’ 

(‘ They have qu.arrelled,’ thought Deborah, ‘ and 
this makes him so reckless and unhappy. Well-a- 
day! I cannot interfere.’) ‘ So it seems to you,’ 
she answered aloud; ‘but maids can b<? very 
proud, I tell yc; but because she does not shew 
her thoughts, you must not love her less.’ 

‘All, this is sound advice, and easy to be fol¬ 
lowed ! Some maids have no thoughts at olU 

‘ You would never have loved such, dear King ! 
Nay, you arc hard and bitter, and that makes you 
unjust.’ 

‘ Have T been so ? Not one word have I uttered 
against Mistress Blancheflower. Dam fond cnou^ 
of Mistress Blancheflower, Deb.’ 

So they said no mpre, and Kingston Fleming 
received neither rose nor kiss. He did not slemr 
that night, he could not, for his ‘trouble.’ He 
stepped out on the leads to smoke, and saw all 
Enderby lying still and peaceful in the pale glory 
of the moon. • He stood thinking, thinking. 'There 
is her lighted window in the turret. His whole 
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8oul ached and yearned. Why, 0 unhappy 
Kingston ? He said not to his sotu then: ‘ l>eb, 
thon ’rt too mad for mo ! ’ King Fleming, yon 
are betrothed; you are about to wed a beautifnl 
and ' honourable’ lady ; Ay from all thoughts that 
would wrong her and your own honour; shut 
your eyes and steel your heart against the danger¬ 
ous charm of Deborah Fleming; fly from Enderby! 
Deborah, are you witch or siren? With what 
subtle glamour are those eyes chaiged, that they 
haunt the captire soul, and will not let it be ? Is 
it coldness, mdifference, disdain, a sisterly tender¬ 
ness—she gives him each in turn—that is mad¬ 
ding him so? Why was she so beautiful? Why 
should the sun-tanned romp of two years ago 
turn to BO perfect and delicate a beauty ? Deborah 
has bewitched her cousin Kingston, and for that 
he. knows not if he loves or hates her most, as he 
upbraids her bitterly. Yet, has she tried to lure 
him on ? Has she not rather rebuffed him ? No ; 
it is the very essence of coquetry to woo and fly. 
He will allow her no grace, but that she is a 
' graceless Fleming flirt.' And then he pictures 
her an an^el in ml but wings and crown. Anon 
the room is dark, the light is gone, the moon is 
clouded over, and Deborah Flemmg lies sleeping— 
the noble, the beautiful, the guardian of a wild old 
father—the sweet adviser of a reckless brother— 
the angel and the Rose of Enderby—the lover of 
honour, parity, and good faith. Too late! too 
late! The bright and noble soul had been un¬ 
sought, uncared for in its immaturity, darkened as 
it was in early days, and obscured by childish 
shames and sudden passions ; but that fatal gift of 
beauty roused him now to a sense of all that he 
had lost Beauty had ever been Kingston Fleming’s 
lure. Then it was only her beauty that he loved ? 
Again he voted her fiercely a universal and wild 
coquette. Well, she was fair game then. Indiffer¬ 
ence, and then and again a swift glance or tender 
sigh, should tvin her yet. No matter if the rose 
faded, if it could be no rose to him. Then, then 
he would wed the lovely and uncertain B^trix 
Blancheflfwer. Still he lingered. ‘ Deborah! 
Deborah! ’ In all Enderby there is no Bgbt; 
and no light in Kingston’s soul. 

CHAPTEE THE TEETH. 

It was late in the morning before they met. 
Deborah was all sunshine and gaiety. Woman¬ 
like, she lived in the present, and* realised no 
Enderby and no future without Kingston Fleming; 
the ifiterchange of words and looks was enough 
for her. He tamed his face aside, that she might 
no|Bee how haggard it waa, and was angiy with 
her for her happiness. 

Adam Sinclair came that day to Enderby, 
and Deborah played a dangerous part, but with 
infinite apirit, pace, and charm, so that it set the 
young man and the old man hating one another, as 
men can hate in jealousy. But Master Sinclair 
was the favouffed one, and saw it. What was 
Master Fleming but a kinsman and a brother ? So 
Master Sinclair rode off more madly possessed than 
ever, and darkly revolving plans; for Mistress 
Fleming he would wed, by Mr means or by fouL 

But the youthful beauty was not pleased. King- 
rton had seemed tenderer the day before ; his eyes 
had look^ admiration of her beauty; he had 
watched her, and given her his troubled confidence 


and affection. She loved him better then. Ah, he 
was content He had heard from Mistress Blanwe- 
flower! and he cared not if she, Deborah, encour¬ 
aged and even wedded old Adam SimMr. So the 
rapid thoi^hts fled through Deborah's mind. No ; 
she would not be treacherous to Mistress Blanche- 
flower, she would not; but she could not bear 
this coldness! He was leaning from the window, 
and watching Mrs Dinnoge, who sat below at her 
work in the sunny courtjurd, while her sworn 
friend and foe, Damo Marjory, fed the pigeons. 
Deborah went and leaned biraide the window. 

‘ Wilt ride. King ? We may not have steeds to 
offer long.’ 

‘ Nay; I will have none of your rides. I prefer 
watching Mistress Dinnage. She is pretty. All 
girls are pretty.’ 

* Ye are not gradous, Master Fleming. See if 
I ask ye again !' Now there is one. Master Adam 
Sinclair, Lord of Lincoln, would ride to the world’s 
end for me.’ 

‘ He can ask for favours in return ; one day ye 
will pay him dearly.’ 

‘ How so, bird of ill omen ? ’ 

‘With yourself.’ 

‘ Master Kingston Fleming, I do not need your 
auguries; once before 1 told you so.’ 

He looked up and flashed a smile—^most mock¬ 
ing, or moat tender f 

She leaned from the window at ids side. ‘ You 
are happier to-day, King: you can taunt.’ 

‘0 ay, I can always do that.—How pretty is 
Mistress Dinuiige ! ’ 

‘ ] am glad she pleases you.’ 

* Give me a rose. Deb, i'or peace.’ 

She gave him one. ‘ Throw it not to Mistress 
Dinnage now; she would only scorn your offering.’ 

Kingston touched the flower with his lips. 
Deborah blushed. 

‘ If 1 may not kiss the Ro.se par excellence,’ said 
he, ‘ I will kiss “ the Rose’.s ” rose.’ 

‘ Ye talk nonsense. Poetiy does not suit you, 
King.’ 

‘ Ah, I have never written you verses.’ 

‘ I have not inspired yon, mayhap.’ 

‘Ye are too cold, Deb, save when Adam Sinclair 
is by. Once ye were all fire and fret; now ye are 
all snow and sorcery.’ 

‘ Strange blending! Have I witched you then ? ’ 

‘ Ay, the first day I came.’ 

‘What worth is witchery ?’ 

‘ To wear the heart away.’ 

‘ A pleasant vocation, truly, if 1 am working the 
like on you 1 But 1 thought not I was of so much 
dignity! in your eyes as either to wear your heart 
or pleasure it.’ 

He looked in her eyes then as if his whole aonl 
were in his own. ‘ Deb, art speaking truth ?’ 

‘Ay,’ she answered with earnestuess ; ‘ as sorely 
as that my name is Deborah.’ . 

“‘None so blind as those who will not see.” 
Well, well. Lady Deb, think as ye wilL Are you 
a coquette, Deb ? I was wondering last ni^L’ 

‘ Oh, you do think o’ mo then ? Woll^ know 
not. If I lived in the great world, I mig^t be; 
here, what can I do ?' 

‘ Enow; it seemeth me. It is wdl for ye, Deb, 
ye ’re not in the world; ye’d be a wild one! 
Fou’retoo beautiful by halt’ 

Deborah blushed, and with what covert joy 
Master King Fleming noted it i 
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‘ After tlu^ fine compliment/ said she, ‘I will 
leave you to the contemplation of Mietrees Dinnage. 
All girls are fair to you. I am going to ride. I 
may meet my wandering Charlie.’ 

‘ You will not ride alone V 
‘Ay; not even Jordan with me. I may ride to 
Lincoln Castle.’ 

Kingston rose. ‘Ye shall not have the chance. 
1 am your cavalier, Deb.’ 

‘ As it please ye! ’ And away went Deborah, 
singing. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN NORWAY. 
A stJMMEK holiday in Norway can scarcely be other¬ 
wise than delightful. This beautiful northern land 
has attractions for all classes of tourists. In few 
other regions in Europe can there be found com¬ 
mingled such picturesque firths, such clustem of 
rocky islets, such lofty mountains, such exuberant 
sunshine, and such a bright ever-changeful sea. 
Inlerestiug to all, it is peculiarly attractive to 
the lovers of Izaak Walton’s gentle art. To the 
angler, a Norwegian lake or river has long been an 
.aquatic Paradise. What a blissful experience it 
must be to hook a twenty-pound salmon, or even 
a five-pound grilse; to feel it rush like an arrow 
through the pellucid flood, and to dash away 
after it through a cool forest of sedges, or over 
a subaqueous Stonehenge, with the pleasant hum 
of the line as it spins oui. into the river, resound¬ 
ing in your ears. While high overhead the lark 
sings in the clear air, and the silvery mists creep up 
the steep hill-sides, and the golden sunlight streams 
down through the thickets of birch and alder, 
dancing on the ripples of the gladsome river, and 
shining right down into the angler’s gladsome heart. 
This is an experience worth all the elixirs that 
were ever invented. It braces the nerves, it ex¬ 
pands the lungs with full draughts of the healthful 
mountain breeze, and makes the sinking heart 
bound once more elastic with the buoyant unfor- 
gottcu lightness of boyhood. 

Mr Arnold, in his tlummer Holiday in Scandi¬ 
navia, has done ample justice to the great and 
varied uatiual charms of Norway. Unhappily for 
some travellers at least, it cannot be approached 
without a longer or shorter sea-voyage, the plea¬ 
sure or discomfort of which depends very much 
upon the weather. Our author in this respect 
was not very fortunate, for the sun kept resolutely 
out of sight. The sky, tlie dim haze-covered land, 
and the surrounding waves, were all one dull uni¬ 
form gray; but even with this drawback, he was 
struck by the rugged grandeur and beauty of the 
sea-wall of Norway, one of the noblest in the 
world. Frowning, it rises a rocky rampart of gray 
beetling crags, fantastic buttresses, and clifls of 
limestone, eni^somed in masses of delicate many- 
toned hues of verdure, as the silvery gray green of 
the birch, the brighter shade of the hazel, or the 
more sombre colouring of the pine, predominates 
in the foliage of the copse-wood, with which every 
avaUuble nook and cranny is crowned. Jagged 
peaks and serried promontories fashion themselves 
in the most picturesque fashion out of the gray 
limestone crags, sheltering lonely sequestered bays 
of wondrous teauty; while beyond nse long ridges 


of lofty hills, their brown sides covered in gr^ 
part with odoriferous pine-forests, checkered with 
vivid green patches of corn-land and pasture; 
with here and there a cluster of little qnunt 
wooden red-tiled houses, lending to the beautiful 
wild scenery the interest of human life and in¬ 
dustry. 

At Christiania Mr Arnold and his party landed 
amid a group of placid onlookers ; and having, 
chiefly by their own oflorts conveyed Iheir luggage 
to the custom-house, found that dreaded ordeal to 
be in Norway mere child’s play. ‘ An old official,’ 
says our author, ‘with a flat cap, looking remark¬ 
ably like a Greenwich pensioner, patted some of 
the luggage, and said in good but brief English: 

“ Tourists!” “Yea,” replied our spokesman. The 
old official then bowed, intimating obligingly that 
Norway was glad to see us, and waved his hand 
for the next lot.’ A month was the time that the 
party had to spend in Norway ; and after mature 
consideration, they decided that the best route for 
them would be from ‘ Christiania by Lake Miosen 
to Giovik and the Fille FJeld rid Fagemces, and 
sp to Bergen by Lccrdalsorcn, returning 1^ the 
southern road and Lake Krbderen.’ What they 
could not determine was, whether to walk or ride 
or drive ; but at last they decided that it was best 
to do at Rome as the Romans do, and wisely fell 
back upon the native carrioles. 

As these are quite an institution in Norway, 
they merit a few words of description. Imagine 
a low light wooden conveyance, somewhat spoon¬ 
shaped, with an upright ST)la8h-board in front, two 
very large wheels, and a big apron buttoned down 
on both sides around the traveller. A sensible 
conscientious cream-coloured pony is attached to 
it in front; and behind, perched on a shaky pro¬ 
jecting board, i.s a fair-haired, sallow, j'hlegmatic- 
lonkiiig peasant, boy or miui .as may be, who is 
called a skyds-carl. You may drive yourself, if 
you choose; and if you do, you may possibly flatter 
yourself that you are lord, if not of all you survey, 
yet still of the cream-coloured pony in front of 
you, aud may make the pace accord^ to your 
liking. Never was a greater mistake *he skyds- 
carl perched behind is that pony’s master, not you; 
and if he chooses to utter in a low tone bur-r-r-r- 
dar-r, you may flog until you are. weary; neither 
whipping nor coaxing will make the sogaciouB 
creature quicken its pace an iota. The stol-kjixrre 
or country cart is a square wooden tray with large 
wheels, aud a low-hacked seat across the centre, 
sometimes with and sometimes without springs. 
The posting stations are more or less picturesque 
as regards scenery, but are all built upon one plan, 
of red pine logs, around a spacious yard, which 
may be tidy or untidy according to the taste of the 
inmates. IJarns or other outhouses form two sides 
of the sciuarc, the house makes the third, and the 
fourth is supplied by the road. The buildings are 
roofed very generally with sods of turf, forming a 
plateau on which long grass and wild-flowers wave 
luxuriantly. The food to be procured at these 
stations is good of its kind: salmon, trout, reindeer 
venison, mutton; and wild-ducks in abundance if 
the tourist can shoot them—all very tolerably 
cooked. By woy of dessert, there are wild rasp¬ 
berries, strawberries, and molteberries, a yellow 
insipid fruit of a pale amber colour, which tastes 
like a rain-soaked raspberry. The only bread to 
be procured at the up-couutry statioos i^ flad- 
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hriid, to whose qualities Mr Arnold bears the him. InstiuctiTely he raised his ride and drew 
following aftecting testimony; ‘ It is thin, dry, the trigger just in time, for almost at the same 
dusty, full of little bits of straw, and quite taste- moment the infuriated brute seized the muzzle 
less, like th^ bottom of a hat-box with the paper of the piece, which exploding, blew its head to 
torn off.' atoms. 

The household arrangements of these posting A Horse wedding is always preceded by a series 


establishments are often very primitive. The of presents from the bridegroom tO‘ the bride, 
front door sometimes opens into the siceping-room First, there are about two dozen meal-tubs of 
of the entire family; and if you arrive any time various sizes, elaborately painted ; and last and 
after nine V.is.. you may see on entering the master e.i' 0 \yning glory of the troimeau, there is a won- 
and mistress of the niatisinn rcpo.sing on a broad derful clotlies-press. Inside, as far ns regards 
high shelf at one end of the room near the stove, drawers large and small, and brass pegs and luclu for 
while the rest of the family and guests of lowly crockery, it is a marvel of ingenuity ; while outside 
degree recline around on benclic.s, or on the lloor, il is a perfect triumpli of art. The ground tint is 
where they can at least have what room they a warm bright vermilion, painted all over with 
require. Tliisi is a luxury which no tall tourist green and yellow scrolls, enlivened with wreaths 
need expect in'a Norwegian guest-chamber; tliere of gorgeous flowers, and piles of brilliantly lined 
the beds, although furnished with appli.inces for fruit, pleasingly interspersed with quaint lovers’ 
making them as wide, if need be, as the famous knots and bleeding hearts transfixed upon Cupid’s 
bed of Ware, are seldom longer than live feet darts, in the midst of wliicli are the names and 
eleven. birtli-dales of the liberal donor an<l blissful 'reei- 


structed in a very primitive style. The natives 
are a kind, hospitable, honest, but soiiievvhut 


jven. birtli-dates of the liberal donor an<l blissful 'reei- 

The roads, although necessarily steep at places, pieiit of this magnificent* wedding-gift. A Norwe- 
are fairly good ; but most of the brides are eon-1 giaii maiden, who is generally as sober as a linnet 
structed in a very primitive style. The natives i iu her ordinary attire, appears on her bridal day 
4 a kind, hospitable, honest, but somewhat; glittering in all the colours of the rainbow. On 


apathetic race. Watching their stolid expres>iiiu- her long fair hair is set an auliiiue crown of silver 
less faces, one cannot help wondering where the gill; .and her bodice, stilt as a euira=s, is thickly 
superabundant eneigy of the old vikings ha.s j studded with beads, silver-gilt brooches, and small 
betaken itself to. During the long winter even- miiTors. This bridal adomment is too valuable to 
ings, the women knit and spin u great deal. Tliey ■ be the individual property ol any Norse belle, but 
provide themselves jileutifully with household . belongs to the district, mid is hired out for the 
linen and homespun clothes, which are often of a j day. 

dark-brown colour, enlivened iu the case of the j The scenery in Norwaj'is remarkably beautiful; 
men by a bright scarlet caj), .and in that of tlie j the luountain roads often wind along the base of 
women by a wliite kercbiel tied under tlie chin. ; liuge gray elilfs uilli steep dells beneath, where 
In appearance, a small Norwegian farmer is very I some bright salmon river may be seen sparkling 
like ail English labourer. His lioiuse, built of wood ; along beneath the gloom of the overhanging pine- 
and thatched with sods, is devoid of ornament, but: ti-ees, or some soil blue lake may be diseeraed 
h.os no lack of solid comfort, and is sH/ficientiy , glimmering like a .■‘lieet of silver iu the sunshine, 
warmed by a huge quaint-looking iron stove. or pillowing on the stillness of its waveless breast 

The women on holiday occ<a.«ioiis turn out in the the mighty shadows of the everlasting hills, 
old Norse costume, the chief feature of which is At .Stiandc Fjord, one of these lovely lakes, 
the bodice, which is often made of some bright- j wliieh was shut in by a dark background of pine- 
coloured velvet, turned down in front with white | clad mountains, whose rugged sides were furrowed 
silk, and Reed before and behind, according to our i with deep torrents and while lines of waterfalls, our 
author, ‘with several yards of fine silver chain, | travellers found in tlie pleasant station-house apart/ 
each chain ending iu a silver bodkin, in order that I of seven English ladies and gentlemen, teinpteil, 
they may be the belter threaded through double ! like themselves, to make a halt of a few days at tliis 
rows of eyes (iu themselves strikingly pietty ; iliariiiing sj)ot. Hero there was every variety of 
articles of silver), that run in foui* lines up the I scenery—lofty mountains, precipitous waterfalls, 
back and front of this showy piece of Seaudina- , dense pine forests, and wide imdulating stretches 
vian haberdashery.’ Both men and women are of fresh green meadow-land ; while in the midst 
very fond of Large bright buttons and of silver slept the tranquil lake; now kissing with tiny 
or plaited ornaments. wavelets the pebbles on its silvery shore, now 

&;ara abound in the dense forests of Norway bending away round the bold red clifl's, that 
and on the high barren uplands; and thrilling guard like weird sentinels this lake Boradlse of 
stories are told of hair-breadth escapes from lliesc tlie North. The face of the huge crags ia 
fierce but sagacious animals. A sportsman near i frayed and worn into deep sliadowy caves, 
Maristuen was one day wandering in a birch whose roofs are tapestried with a profusion of 
thicket, when he suddenly came upon a huge hear ferns ; while by the precipitous margin of the 
regaling itself with raspberries. Bruin was peace- lake, long verdant palm-like fronds wave in the 
ably inclined, and fled; but he instantly gave brec/e, or sloop to meet sub-aquatic forests of 
chase. With a {;peed perfectly suixirisiiig in such weeds and water-llags. 

a lumbering unwieldy animal, it ran down the Derdalsoren, the highest point which they 
bill-side, while he rushed after it in hot jiur- reached, was a quaint overgrorvii village, nestling 
suit, till on a steep slope' of the mountain it Iietweeii high green and purple hills. Insignificant 
suddenly disappeared. There was a little jiatch as they accounted it, it was a town of no small 


tunieu rouno, vlien there the bear, tele^'raphic office. SUlf| in spite ot all these 
which with u murderous growl rushed right upon advantages, it -was an undeniably dismal little 
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place, intensely cold, and with nothing to offer by 
way of comfort for the inner man, except salmon, 
a viand of which, when confined to it exclusively, 
le tire sooner than of any other, 
ide ranges of mountains extend all around 
Lcerdalsoren, towering up one above the other 
in savage grandeur till their jagged snow-clad 
peaks seem to pierce the sky. Gray and yellow 
patches of reindeer’s moss carpet the sheltered 
nooks and hollows among the hills, and the deer 
themselves are abundant: the skyds-carl pointed 
out a hill where a native sportsman had recently 
shot nine in one day. 

So bitter was the cold, that before they reached 
Bjoberg, on the downward road, they were half 
frozen, and could scarcely hold the reins. 

From Bjoberg the descent was rapid, and was 
like the change from Christmas to midsummer; the 
sun’s rays became warmer and warmer, and the | 
breeze more mild, until they e.xchangcd the snow- 
clad hills, the bleak uplands, and the l)arren 
patches' of reindeer’s moSs, for the wild-flowers, 
the sparkling rivers, and the luxuriant greenness 
of the northern summer. 

At Huftun they found excellent entertainment 
at the house of iladame. Brim, a Frenchwoman, 
whose superior cookery worthily hustained the 
high gastronomical pretensions of her nation. 
Kear her pretty house they shot two varieties of 
the -woodpecker, and saw tranquilly sailing in mid¬ 
air, a few hundred yards from them, a .splendid 
specimen of the Norwegian e.agle. 

The most abundant bird in Norw.ay is the magpie, 
which tlie peasantry, from superstitious motives, 
seldom or never kill. There are also great quanti¬ 
ties of the hooded or gray crow, iibumiance i>f 
swallows and snipes, and great flocks of wild-ducks 
of five diflerent kinds. (lenerally, they ore excel¬ 
lent eating ; but at the Lillie Strand a black duck 
•was shot, a bird of such a singularly unpalatable 
and lisliy goiit, that our author jestingly supposed 
it must bo a stray member of the species which the 
Pope benevolently allows good Catholics to partake 
of on Fridays. 

Grouse, ryper, and Avoodcock arc also found. 
Grouse one would fancy must bo abundant, judg¬ 
ing from the experience of an Englishman who is 
reported to have killed twenty-two brace in one 
dav. 

Lake Kriideren they found a pretty placid sheet 
of water; but after the surpassingly grand and 
beautiful scenery through which they had passed, 
it seemed to them tame ; and as it ivus impossible 
to obtain any refreshment on board the steam¬ 
boat which plied on its waters, they made no 
unnecessary delay, but pressed on as quickly as 
they could to Christiania, whence they repaired, 
viit Jonkdping and Ilelsingborg, to Copenhagen. 

The Swedish railways they iunnd very slow, and 
the countiy flat and uninteresting, except around 
Lake Wenern, which was beautiful, and had be¬ 
sides all the interest associated with the birth- 
piaco of Linnffius, They passed the little village 
111 which the boyhood of the great botanist was 
spent, and called to mind that as a child he could 
not recollect name.s; and was voted, even at the 
university of Lund, a most superlative dunce, who 
could not be made to disjilay much interest in 
anything except the pursuits of his father and 
uncle, who -were ardent botimists. So poor was 
the liousehold if this illustrious Swede, that his 


father could only allow him eight pounds a year 
for his whole collegiate course; and the poop 
student while at Upsal had often to mend his 
shoes with gray paper, and sally forth rod in hand 
to eke out his slender meals with a few fish from 
the lake. 'The country between Elsinore and 
Copenhagen impressed them favourably ; it is, our 
author says, ‘ dense with beech and fir woods, and 
full of glades, lakes, and park-like lawns.’ 

Copenhagen is a Ixandsome town, with a popula¬ 
tion singularly English-looking in manners and 
appearance. Its great point of attraction for our 
tourists -was the Museum, filled with the works of 
Thorwaldsen, the Phidias of the North. Here, in 
tlie middle of a large hall, a cenotaph is erected to 
the memory of the great sculptor; and around 
stand the imperishable monuments of his genius, 
instinct with the classic grace, with the refined 
delicacy, with the glorious beauty of old Greek 
art, carried to as great perfection beneath these 
cold skies of the gray North as ever it was in sunny 
Athens. 

From Copenhagen our tourists returned by 
Jutland and the Hamburg railway to Calais; liaving 
enjoyed tlieir holiday so mueb, that Mr Arnold 
recoiiiniends ‘ all the lovers of nature to sec Norway 
as well as Seidlle before they die.’ 

THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CIIAPTEK I.—SURMISES. 

A DREARY evening, rain and sleet chasing each 
other alternately, and making the streets of the 
busy town of Scabright dismal as streets can well 
be. Yet there must be some fascination in the 
outdoor scene, or Katie Grey ivould not stand so 
long peering out of the window into the dim 
dark night. Presently a c.arriage comes in sight; 
splash go the horses’ feet into the deep mud; 
there is a quick rattle of wheels, a sudden glitter 
of white dresses, scarlet cloaks, and brilliant uni¬ 
forms through the misty windows, and vehicle 
passes rapidly out of sight. 

Katie adds up on her fingers: ‘ That makes the 
tenth carriage. Everybody is invited except us. 
Why—have ive been left out !' 

Miss Grey is standing alone in a darkened 
room. She has turned down the gas, that she 
may see without being seen, and she remains 
hidden in the shade of the deep crimson curtains. 
There is a parly at Government Housff this 
evening. News has reached her of numerous 
invitations tlmt have been issued, and she is 
iuy.stified aud perplexed that neither note nor 
card nor message has found its way to her house. 
Hitherto Katie has been a favoured guest at the 
Admiral’s. No festive occasion has seemed com¬ 
plete Avithout her presence. She has sung to Sir 
Hi'rbert Dilhvorth, played for him> talked to him ; 
and he has stood entranced beside the piano, 
whispering thanks, that she has inteiyreted at 
their full value. ‘What can have changed him 
nowT She has asked herself that question over 
and over again ; but so far no answer has come to 
her restless surmises. Presently a hack cab comes 
in sight; and instead of driving past the window. 
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it stops suddenly at her door, deposits its burden, 
and goes on its way. Katie distinguishes a dash 
of gold-kce and boars the rattle of a sword on 
the door-stepa Wondering much who can hare 
come to the wrong house,- she starts when a 
servant throws open the door and announces 
* Captain Reerea’ 

Katie comes out from the crimson curtains in 
much confusion, vexed at the bare possibility of 
being suspected of spying at guests more favoured 
than herself. With a flushed cheek she turns on 
the gas and quickly goes forward to greet her 
visitor. Captain Reeves is a tall man, with dark 
hair, keen ^rk eyes, and with on unmistakable 
air of being on perfectly good terms with himself, 
lie wears fullmaval uniform, and has ribbons and 
clasps on his breast. His first look at Katie is 
one of amazement, for he sees she is in her usual 
home costume, and is not dressed for the party at 
Government House. 

* What! not ready. Miss Grey! ’ he exclaims 
quickly. 

‘ Ready for what V inquires the young lady with 
transparent dissimulation. Whatever her private 
discomfiture may be, she has no intention of pro¬ 
claiming it to all the world—least of all to Waller 
Reeves. 

‘ We shaR be late. Your mamma offered me a 
seat in your carriage ; so I have taken her at her 
word, and am come to join your party.’ 

' We are not going to the Admiral’s to-night.’ 

‘Not going! Is anybody ill ?’ He starts back 
a step, as though the news is incredible; and Katie 
laughs merrily. 

‘ We are all quite well, thank you ; but we don’t 
consider ourselves bound to attend every party. 
You don’t grudge us a quiet evening at home 
sometimes, do you ? ’ 

‘ 0 no^certainly not; but I’m sorry your taste 
for retirement asserts itself to-night. I’m horridly 
disappointed ; and if there’s anything in the world 
I hate, it’s these semi-official,stuck-up assemblies. 
I’d fur rather stay here and have a chat with your 
father.’ 

Walter Reeves has seated himself by this time, 
and is watching Katie, as she plucks off a gern- 
ninm leaf from a stand near her and crushes it 
between her fingers. 

‘ You ’U be sure to enjoy yourself when you get 
there.’ 

* I’m very sure I shan’t You're the only one 
I cared to meet! I can tell you the Admired 
expects you all' 

‘ How can you possibly know that ?’ 

< Because he said so. I went to his office this 
morning aboub some question of duty, and he 
suggest^ 1 could talk it over this evening with 
your father, for you were all going to Government 
House.’ 

A quick blush rises to Katie's cheeks, giving a 
wonderful brilliancy to her complexion; just the 
wamlh and tinge needed to mal^e her beauty 
perfect. She stoops down, apparently to look 


more closely at the geranium leaf, in reality to 
hide the glow of triumph that flashes from her 
eyes, as her rapid'thougbts sum up the case. ‘ So 
Sir Herbert is not to blame after all. He expects 
me to-night. Who then can have thrown this 
slight on our household!—I know! I know! 
Blind that I was, ^not to suspect it before! 
Mrs Best, the Admiral’s daughter, Has done it. 
She is afraid and jealous of me!' The geranium 
leaf falls to the floor, but Katie does not notice 
it, nor does she see that Walter is smoothing 
it out^ to the evident damage of his pure white 
kid gloves. He is furtively gazing at Katie in a 
h.alf-vexed, half-admiring manner; thinking how 
well she looks in that dusky, shadowy, black dress, 
with that band of crimson velvet in her hair. Not 
one of the girls at the Government House party, 
with all their splendour and show and glitter, will 
match her. He .has never seen her equal, except 
perhaps in the orange groves and sunny gardens at 
Valparaiso. There lie has sometimes met with 
beautiful women, graceful houris, resolute with 
beauty and light, tinged and ripened with the 
glow of that fervid climate. 

‘You will be dreadfully late at the party. Why 
do you waste your lime here ?’ 

‘ I am not wasting my time ; and even if I were, 
I deserve some amends for being offered the corner 
of a carriage, and then boing thrust out in the 
cold. I don’t care in the least about going,’ he 
exclaims in .an aggrieved tone. 

Katie laughs, with a gay mocking ring in her 
voice. ‘Oh, you will change your opinion by- 
and-by, when Mra Best is singing one of her ducts 
with you.’ 

‘ I hate Mrs Best’s singing! That tiny pipe of a 
voice of hers, that she calls “ soprano,” is nothing 
to boast of after alL I don’t mean to sing a note 
to-night.’ 

‘ Oh, how cruel of you. What will people do ? 
But you will not he able to resist, when Mrs Best 
begins to persuade you and purr at you. Bo you 
know what she always reminds me of ? ’ 

‘ How can I leU what your fertile imagination 
may portray ? ’ 

‘ She reminds me of a beautiful Persian cat my 
grandmother once had—a rare, soft, splendid- 
looking creature, with lovely white fur, innocent 
mild eyes, and with blue ribbons round its neck. 
You would never dream of its cruel daws, till 
you saw the bleeding scratches on your hand.’ 

Captain Beeves looks puzzled. ‘1 don’t sec 
the resemblance.’ 

‘ No, no ; you don’t understand my nonsense; so 
please don’t notice it And now, as you don’t seem 
in the sUghviest hurry to go to Government House, 
we won’t sta y in this cold room any longer. Come 
up to the drawing-room; they will all be glad to 
see you.’ ^ 

‘ Thanks Je io. I must be off now; hut remem¬ 
ber ! the nexit time I accept a comer in your 
carriage, I shall make sure you are going, before 
I dismiss my caCn Good-night.’ 

\ 
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CHAMKB n.—A QUIET EVENING AT HOME. 

With a smile still lingering on bet lips, Katie 
hears the door close after Walter Reeves; then she 
goes up-stairs to join the rest of her household. A 
^m family scene meets her view as she throws 
open the drawing-room door. The room is not a 
large one : but wlmt it wants in size is amply 
atoned for by the exquisite taste with which every¬ 
thing is arranged and grouped. A few strokes of 
the pen might describe the well-chosen accessories 
of curtains, sofas, and carpet; but it would take 
artistic skill to portray the many touches of pret- 
tiness and beauty to be found there. 

The few paintings that hang on the walls are 
marvels of delicate colouring and completeness of 
design ; the ornaments of various kinds about the 
room are most of them due to feminine cleverness ; 
screens, cushions, chair-covers, all shew that busy 
graceful fingers have been at work ; but they were 
not Katie’s fingers—not the outcome of Katie’s 
industry. She has a perfect abhorrence of fancy- 
work ; rarely is she to be found silting down like 
other girls to puzzle her head with intricacies 
of knitting, lace-making, or embroidering. Her 
plea is: ‘ I haven’t patience for that sort of thing, 
nor have I taste or time for it. Here Nellie, my 
dear, you puzzle out this pattern; and while you 
are doing it, I ’ll play any amount of pieces 
you like—^Beethovens, Mozarts, MendcLssohns, or 
Schuberts, which you choose.’ 

So patient Nellie of the artistic mind and home- 
loving tastes would pick up her sister’s discarded 
work, and skilfully mould it into wondrous results 
of aptitude and dexterity, 

Nellie is sitting at the table on this evening, 
bending over a volume of travels. She who rarely 
leaves the house herself, yet likes to read of scenes 
of wild adventure and foreign travel, w.’th all their 
detail of fervid luxuriance and gorgeous scenery. 
Her delight is in tales of peril and bravery. A 
piece of bright-coloured embroidery lies beside her. 
She is evidently reading and working by turns. 

At first glance of Katie’s youngest sister, one is 
struck by her sweet countenance and delicately 
moulded face, the calm blue eyes and thoughtful 
look. But at the next glance, one secs that her 
figure is hopelessly deformed. Some blight has 
fallen on her in early childhood, ami closed to her 
for ever the active pursuits and enjoyments of life. 
But Nellie is happy and contented in her placid 
way; she has resources and pleasures of which 
Katie has never even time to think. The school 
of weakness and suffering has taught her many a 
salutary, many a holy lesson. At the further end 
of the room sits Mr Grey, the master of the house¬ 
hold, a thin, wiiy, irritable, high-principled man, 
with white hair and close-cropped white head—^a 
man who thinks himself a very martinet in 
his strict ideas of discipline on board ship; but 
who is a tame enough, easily ruled ruler in his 
own house on shore. He flatters himself he is 
veiy firm with Katie, yet she manages to have her 
way in moat things. Mr Grey, with a small table 
before him, is engaged with navy statistics, making 
calculations that will open the eyes of the Admi¬ 
ralty some of these days, he thinks. 

His wife is the only other member of the family 
party, and she is a soft, pillowy, amiable, motherly 
• woman, with no very demonstrative ideas of her 


own, but rather ever proving herself a mild 
reflector of the thoughts and wishes of the variooa 
stronger minds of her family. 

It is on this placid scene that Katie dashes like a 
brilliant meteor. Somehow, she never can do any¬ 
thing quietly. She is never the one to steal into 
a comer and settle herself down there, lest sho 
should disturb any other person ; rather she makes 
the constant sense of her presence felt; there is 
always something in her movements that draws 
attention to her and centres it there. Thus, when 
she opens the door, they all gaze up at her. Mrs 
Grey, who has been dozing off now and then into 
calm forgetfulness, picks up her knitting and looks 
at her daughter with a sigh. The sigh is one of 
sympathy, for she knows the depth of the morti¬ 
fication under whidi her daughter has been labom:- 
iug, and does not know the panacea has come. 
She does not know Katie has armed herself for 
combat, and is quite prepared for a tilt with Mrs 
Best when the opportunity arrives. No red-skinned 
Indian with war-paint and tomahawk is more 
ready for action with a rival chief, than Katie is 
to assert her power over the Admiral’s daughter. 
True, her weapons are only woman’s witchery; 
true, the disputed prize is only a warrior’s heart; 
yet the strife promises to be difficult, perhaps 
prolonged. In other words. Miss Grey has said to 
herself; ‘If Sir Herbert makes me an ofl’er, I 
will marry him ; and then Laura Best will discover 
that even her influence does not equal mine.' 

‘ Where have you been all this time, Katie ? ’ 
asks Mrs Grey in a plaintive tone. 

‘ Down in the dining-room.’ 

‘ What! in that cold room, alone ? You should 
not mope so, my dear. You should come up here 
with us, and be cheerful.’ 

Katie gives one of her ringing laughs as she 
replies; ‘ Oh, I liave not been moping, mother; 
neither have I been alone. AValter Reeves called 
in ; and do you know you h.ave half offended him, 
for you asked him to go with us to Government 
House.’ 

‘ So T did, sure enough. I said we shgpld have 
a carriage from Robyn’s livery-stables as usual, 
and that there would be plenty of room for him. 
1 little thought then, we should not even have an 
invitation. Was Walter very angry ?’ 

‘ I daresay he has got over it by this time, and 
is sunning himself in Mrs Best’s smiles. Do you 
know, mother, 1 have found out it was Laura who 
would not invite us to the party 1 It was not the 
Admiral’s fault after all.’ 

‘ I can’t see that makes any difference, Khtie: 
the fact remains the same.’ 

‘ But it does make a difference—a very meat one 
to me; and I’m so glad I’ve found out the truth 
at last.’ 

Katie sees her sister looking up over her book 
at her with grave reproach in her blue eyes. If 
Mrs Grey is too obtuse to understand, Nellie is 
not so blind, and she has a sudden revelation of 
what it all means. She knows the Sublime selfish¬ 
ness of her sister, her ambition, her love of retalia¬ 
tion ; and the imspoken reproof makes Katie turn 
suddenly away and seat herself at the piano. A 
feeling of defiance actuates the girl at the moment; 
and she begins at once to sing one of Sir Herbert’s 
favourite songs, one he has often asked for, a 
stirring vigororus melody, that goes straight to the 
heart, and wakens up whatever is brave and 
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martial in one's nature. Mr Grey closes his books 
at once ; he knows he cannot reckon up decimal 
fractions while the room is flooded with music 
and melody, for Katie’s rich voice and brilliant 
accompaniments arrest attention at once. Mrs 
Grey listens also, and dozes between whiles, thor¬ 
oughly enioying her evening at home. Though 
she woulcl have shaken oil' her drowsiness, and 
dressed herself in one of her rich brocaded silks 
or lustrous moires, and would have accompanied 
Katie to the scene of action, had she been an 
invited guest at tlie Admiral’s to-night. Willingly 
would she have gone through any amount of 
inconvenience, rather than this handsome daughter 
of hers should fail of proper escort, or infringe any 
of the ‘ thousand-aud-one ’ rules of etiquette. - 

CHAPTElt in. —AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

Captain Reeves is in no placid frame of mind as 
he goes on his way to the Admiral’s. He jjasses 
through the grim strong gates at the entrance, 
near which a sentiy is solemnly pacing to and fro. 
He walks down the long pathway, on each side 
of which huge tubs of aloes hold out their dark 
sharp-pointed leaves, and then he goes up the 
broad brightly lighted stairs. The rooms are 
already full of people; a confused well-bred 
murmur of conversation rises from the tlmnig of 
guests in mingled subdued tones. Sir Herbert is 
standing inside the larger drawing-room, talking 
with a group of officers; but he leaves them the 
moment he catches a glimpse of Walter at the 
door. He even goes to meet him with a smile 
of welcome on his lip, looking all the while over 
his shoulder, as though he expected to see other 
guests coming with him. 

‘ You arc late. Captain Reeves. But where is 
the rest of your party ? Did you not say you 
were coming with the Greys V 

‘The Greys won’t be here. Sir Herbert I 
called there, but find none of them are going out 
this evening.’ 

‘ Is any one ill ? ’ 

*0 JiQ; Miss Grey tells me illness is not the 
cause of their non-appearance. She did not give 
any reason for their sudden fit of seclusion.’ 

‘ Veiy strange ! ’ murmurs the Admiral; and ho 
saunters away to another part of the room, where 
other guests speedily claim his attention. A curious 
observer though, might observe a shadow of dis¬ 
appointment has come over his face, also that he 
! is unusually grave and thoughtful during the rest 
of tlw evening. 

Sir Herbert is by no means an old man, as some 
reckon age. He has a grave refined face, keen 
penetrating eyes, dark hair beginning to grow a 
little thin on the temples. He wears uniform, and 
a star that gleams forth upon liis breast tells 
that he has done good service for his country. 
His composed dignified bearing might well bear 
comparison with many far younger men in that 
brilliant assembly. His smile is sweet, and lights 
up his rather serious face like sunlight ; but 
the Admiral is generally grave; his thoughts 
are earnest, his life is earnest, and he is not by 
any means easily moved to mirth. 

Walter Reeves, as in duty bound, makes his 
way towiirds the lady who at the present holds 
sway in her father’s house. But it is no easy 
matter to reach her, for the ciow'd is considerable. 


Men are lounging about, dressed apparently in 
every kind of uniform under the sun. ’The dark- 
blue of the navy of course predominates, but the 
marines and several line-regiments are amply 
represented. Swords, epaulets, and stars glitter 
and sparkle from every part of the spacious well- 
lighted rooms. 

Elegantly dressed ladies add to the goodly show; 
and their many-hued robes mingling among the 
varied uniforms, add brilliant colouring to the 
scene. Here and there, a few black coats are 
visible, but civilians are rare on this evening. 
Walter Beeves, who is fond of pleasant effects, notes 
all this in his half-carclcss half-indolent way, as he 
slowly miikes his passage through the throng and 
advances to the inner room. Mrs Best is seated on. 
a low sofa, looking like a queen in her court, for 
many and admiring are her courtiers. Bed coats 
and blue coats jostle each other, in the anxiety of 
the wearers to got speech with the lady of the house. 
Very prettv and graceful she looks as she sits 
there, dividing her fa\‘onTS with impartial hand. 
tSlie has a fair blooming face, bright eyes, and a 
girlish lively manner. Her dress is of snowy 
crape, that falls round her like a fleecy cumulous 
cloud ; the pale lavender trimmings that peep 
forth here and there in fringe and ribbon, are the 
Inst faint remains of mourning dedicated to her 
late husband. To catch the si)arkle in her laugh¬ 
ing blue eyes, to note her almost flaxen hair and 
eyebrows, to mark the rounded gr.ice of her youth¬ 
ful figure, one would hardly imagine her to be a 
mother and a widow. Yet such is the case; she 
has two visible responsibilities at home in the 
shape of two little sons, who are at that moment, 
it is to be hoped, soundly slumbering in their far¬ 
away nursery down at Hayes Hill. Laura Best 
looks like some sunny-hearted merry girl just out 
of her teens, so innocent and guileless is her 
couiitcuauce, so silvery arc her peals of musical 
laughter. Her sofa is placed in a kind of alcove 
slightly away from the full glare of the light; on 
each side fall the soft folds of white lace curtains, 
for the sofa is ])laced between two bow-windows. 
Behind it is a high stand of beautiful plants; 
many coloured hoyas display their clusters of 
waxy flowers; delicate white azaleas and rose- 
tinted and crimson camellias mingle their blooms, 
and bold their proud heads above their glossy 
foliage. 

Mrs Best smiles to herself as she sees Walter 
Reeves advancing. A suspicion had been haunting 
her that as the Greys were not coming, for reasons 
she knows well, he would frame some apolo<nr and 
decline to put in on appearance. So she hofas out 
her hand to him, playfully chides him for being 
late, and speedily draws him into conversation— 
that flows naturally and brilliantly wherever Laura 
Best chooses to make horself a centre. By-and-by 
Walter finds himself by that lady’s side in the 
music-room; a small place^ ’droped with rose- 
coloured curtains and lit with soft wax-candlcs, 
“and just holding a piano, a harp, and a limited 
number of performers and listeners. As he takes 
part in a trio with Mrs Best and Major Dillon, 
and watches Laura’s white dimpled hands running 
over the ivory notes of the piano, bringing out 
sweet sounds in her own light rippling manner, 
he remembers Katie’s words about ‘ hidden claws,’ 
and smiles as he recollects how severe and satiriced 
Miss Grey can‘sometimes be. 
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He remains in the music-room all the rest of the 
evening, and does not seek to join the various 
groups of men, who are either talking politics or 
discoursing naval matters. And when at last the 
evening comes to an end and he goes out of the 
gates again, he confesses to himself that the time 
has passed pleasantly and rapidly enough, even 
though Katie Grey was absent. 

TEIOKS IN THE WINE TRADE. 

Amonosi articles of daily consumption in this and 
other countries, perhaps none is more adulterated 
than wine; and although the attention of the 
public has been , from time to time directed to the 
evil, the evil seems to continue unabated. 

Hainbuig has long enjoyed a notoriety for the 
manufacture of sherry—a merely fictitious article, 
in which no real sherry has any existence, but 
which, imported to England, passes muster as 
genuine wine. Latterly, to the discredit of France, 
false wines have been largely fabricated and 
vended in that country ; for it is as easy, if not 
easier, to imitate French wines us the wines of 
Spain or Portugal It is well known to persons in 
Franco, that Nancy, the ancient capital of Lorraine, 
bears a bad name as having been the first to set 
the evil example of a systematic adulteration of 
French wine.s, white and red. Lorraine, Alsace, and 
Luxembourg arc notoriously the seat of a very 
extensive manufacture of spurious wines, soiue of 
which owe notliing wdiatevcr to the vine. Imita¬ 
tions of the most renowned brands of champagne, 
such as Rcederer or C'liwiuot, are here concocted 
from rhubarb-juice and carbonic acid, made cheap 
and sold deai. Light clarets, strong 8t Georges, 
Macon, and the rough red Roussillon, c.an be 
turned out to suit all tastes, merely by re-foimcnt- 
ing squeezed grape-husks that have already 
done duty, in company with the coar.se sugar 
extracted from potatoes. Various colouring matters 
are added, such as caramel, cochineal, and the 
more formidable fuclisinc, and the highly tinted 
comiJound is ready for the market. 

Nurboimc, ne.stling amidst her vineyards, is 
not much behind northern Nancy in audacious 
falsification of the strong natur.'il wines that form 
the staple of her trade. It has long been the 
custom with these south of France wine-growers to 
press the grapes a second time .with the addition 
of some water, and to brew a light, thin, vinous 
liquor, which was doled out in rations to the farm- 
servants, or sold at an exceedingly low rate. It 
has lately occurred to them that this second-hand 
commodity, dosed with tartaric acid, thickened 
with treacle, and artificially coloured, would pass 
muster with heedless consumers os good ordinaire ; 
and as good ordinaire, or Wine of the Plains, it is 
accordingly vended. First class and even second- 
class wines, it is well to bear in mind, are invari¬ 
ably the vintage of some hill-side or mountain 
slope, but even the low-lying vineyards of a 
wine-growing countiy yield a growth which has< 
deservedly a good name with buyers of moderate 
means. This good name, unfortunately, the land¬ 
owners and metayers of Southern France seem 
resolved to throw away, in their hurry to be rich. 

What most perturbs, not merely the doctors and 
BPian tifie men of France, but the French govern¬ 
ment as well, is the deleterious character of the 
colrnirin g matters employed in palming off mock 


or inferior wines on the unwary public. The 
syndicate of Narbonne have formally complained to 
the Minister of Agriculture that Portuguese, Italian, 
and Spanish wines, all coloured by eljierberries, 
enter Ireely into France. But the growers of the 
Narbonne district have themselves learned to make 
liberal use of the elderberry and of other ingredi¬ 
ents less innocuous. Fuohsine, which is extracted 
from coal-tar, and of which immense quantities are 
employed, is the agent in the worst repute ; but it 
imparts a fine ruby-red, and is therefore in high 
favour. Fuch.sine, which is prepared by adding 
arsenical acid to aniline, is admitted on all hands 
to be poisonous, altliongh the authorities have as 
yet hesitated to take vigorous action with regard to 
its abuse. 

Tlicrc are other colouring principles less danger¬ 
ous than fuchsine, but still injurious to hemth, 
which are in daily requisition for the manipulation 
of wines. There is caramel, an extract of mallow ; 
pink althtca; Mexican cochineal; rosalinc, derived 
from tar; colorine, and many a fantastically 
named essence, sometimes of vegetable, sometimes 
of mineral, or even animal origin. The ammo- 
niacal cochineal which gives so brilliant a dye to 
the scarlet cloth of an officer’s uniform, is deci¬ 
dedly inappropriate as an adjunct to wine. Each 
ounce of cochineal, it should do known, represents 
several thousands of cochineal insects boiled down, 
to a pulp, and was once excessively dear. It is 
cheaper now; and in the July of last year a single 
grocer of Narbonne sold ten thousand franca’ worth 
of tliis scarlet colour to wine-growers of the village 
of Odeillan alone, lot the artificial tinting of poor 
and pale wines. 

M. Paul Jlassot, who in the French Assembly 
represents the department of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
has taken the leading part in a sort of ernsade for 
the repression of the new frauds in the wine-mana- 
factiire, and has been able to lay before the 
govomraent a mass of authentic evidence on the 
subject. It was proved, for instance, by careful 
analysis that a quart of one especial kind of wine, 
reddened by elderberry juice, contained no less 
than half an ounce of alum. It was pffi^ed also 
that the red extract of coal-tar, known as grenate, 
and formerly flung away as refuse, now commands 
a high price as an ingredient in the composition of 
that fuchsine which is now tossed by the hundred¬ 
weight into wine-vats. 

Tlie best and readiest means of detecting the 
presence of artificial colouring in wines we owe to 
the ingenuity of M. Didelot, a chemist in' Nancy. 
A tiny ball of gun-cotton supplios us witK the 
necessary test Dip it in a gloss of the suspected 
wine, then wash it, and it will resume its whiteness 
if the wine be pure; if not, it will retain the ruddy 
colour duo to the treacherous iiichsine. The addi¬ 
tion of a few drops of ammonia gives us a violet 
or a greenish hue when vegetable matters have 
been made use of to impart the desired colour. 

Other and more elaborate tests on a larger scale 
have been devised; and with the ayi of acids and 
ethers of peroxide of manganese, and notably of 
chloroform, the tricks of the wine-forger have been 
completely exposed. Even benzine forms, with 
fuohsine and its fellows, a red jelly that swims on 
the surface of the discoloured liquor, and by skU- 
fuily conducted processes, a precipitate, va^ing 
in colour, can in every instance be obtainei 
Government and the public have now taken Edann, 
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and it may be hoped that before long the adulterer 
tion, by means of fuchaine at all events, will be 
effectn^ly checked. It must be remembered that 
growers and dealers were probably in the first 
instance quite unaware of the dangerous nature of 
the convenient drug which gave so tempting an 
appearance to their stock in trade; but publicity, 
and the recent seizures of falsified wines which 
have taken place at Paris, Nancy, and Perpignan, 
may probably serve to enlighten them upon the 
subject 

TIT FOE TAT. 

So long as men are what they are, those who can 
hit will give blow for blow, literally or metaphori¬ 
cally as the case may be, and standers-by will 
delight in the' passage-at-arms. 

Certainly it is pleasant to hear a sayer of ill- 
natured things put down by an intended victim 
of his C 3 mical tongue. ‘ The great assembly,’ as 
Manuingham terms it, must have greatly enjoyed 
the discomfiture of a certain Lord Paget, who, 
oblivious of his own mean origin, thought to extol 
his superiority by asking Sir Thoinas White 
what he thought of the quality of the cloak 
he wore. ‘Truly,’ replied the worthy alderman, 
‘ it seems to be a very good cloth; but I remember 
when I was a young beginner, selling your lord¬ 
ship's father a far better, to make him a gown 
when he was sergeant to the Lord Mayor; and he 
was a very honest sergeant.’ 

Nor did those behind the scenes at a certain 
theatre fail to appreciate the situation when a 
prosperous equestrian’s daughter observed to a 
retired actress : ‘ After all, you were only a circus 
artist; my father recollects you well ; ’ and the elder 
lady retorted: ‘ I daresay he does, my dear; he 
used to chalk my shoos.’ 

‘When Lincoln and Douglas stamped Illinois as 
rival candidates, the latter in one of his speeches 
declared "he remembered his opponent w'hen lie 
served liquor behind a bar. ‘That’s so,’ said 
Lincoln; ‘ but the judge has forgotten to mention 
that while I was serving the liquor on one side of 
the bar, he was drinking it on the other.’ A mild 
bit of retaliation compared with that inflicted by 
Brougham upon his fellow-actor Burton. In reply 
to the first-named asking if he had read the last 
number of the Lantern, a comic paper in which 
Bronghara was personally interested. Barton said 
he never read the thing unless he was tip.sy; a 
compliment his questioner acknowledged with a 
bow and, ‘ Then, Mr Biuton, I am sure of one 
constant reader! ’ 

It is well not to shew contempt for a book to 
its authoPa face, as newly made Sergeant Murphy 
learned when dining in company with the author 
of Ten Thousand a Year. He called out across the 
table: ‘ Warren, I never had patience to finish 
that book of yours; tell me what was the end of 
Gammon J’ ‘ Oh,’ said Warren to the lawyer, 
‘they made him a sergeant, and he was never 
heard of after.’ 

_ Charles Dickens taming over the leaves of a 
literary lady’s album, came upon q page bearing 
the autographs of Daniel (yConnejl and Joseph 


Bonaparte, and over against them read, in 
Southey’s handwriting ; 

Birds of a feather flock together; 

But ride the opposite page; 

And thence you may gather, 

I’m not of a feather 
With some of the birds in thi« cage. 

Underneath the Laureate’s lines the novelist 
wrote: 

Now if I don’t make 
The oompletest mistake 
That ever put man in a rage. 

This bird of two weathers 
Has moulted his feathers. 

And left them in some other cage— 

a reflection upon the poet’s political inconstancy, 
that called forth a quid pro m«J from one of 
Southey’s admirers, who thought a man had as 
much fight to change his opinions as to alter his 
style : 

Fat his first work and last work together. 

And learn from the groans of all men, 

That if he has not altered his feather. 

He’s certainly altered his pen. 

Seeing that men of all sorts delight in girding at 
the professors of law and physic, it is strange tliat 
instead of making common cause together, lawyers 
and doctors rather cherish a mutual antipathy, 
which finds vent in an amusing interchange of 
asperities. Cross-examining Dr Warren, a New 
York counsel declared that a doctor ought to be 
.able to give an opinion of a disease without 
making mistakes. 

‘They make fewer mistakes than tlie lawyers,’ 
responded the physician. 

‘ That’s not so,’ said the counsellor; ‘ but doc¬ 
tors’ mistakes are buried six feet under ground; a 
lawyer’s are not’ 

‘No,’ replied Warren ; ‘but they are sometimes 
hung as many feet above ground.’ The advantage 
was with the doctor. 

It was on the other side when, disputing as to 
the comparative merits of their professions. Sir 
Henry Holland said to Bobus Smith, ex-advocate- 
general; ‘You must admit that your profession 
does not make angels of men ? ’ and the lawyer 
replied : ‘ There you have the best of it; yours 
certainly gives them the best chance.’ 

Said a pompous man of money to Professor 
Agassiz: ‘ 1 once took some interest in natural 
science; but 1 became a banker, and I am what I 
am! ’ ‘ Ah! ’ replied Agassiz, ‘ my father procured 
a place for me in a bank; but 1 begged for one more 
year of study, then for a second, then for ‘a third. 
That fixed my fate, sir. If it had not been for that 
little firame.ss of mine, 1 should now have been 
myself nothing but a banker.’ 

The money-dealer must have felt as smaU as 
the American judge who, finding his miforoed 
hed-fellow by no means overwhelmed by the com¬ 
pany of a person of his dignity, observed: ‘Pat, 
you would have remained a long time in the old 
country before you could say you had dept vrith a 
judge.’ ‘ True lot you,’ said Pat; ‘ and yer Honour 
would have been a long time in the ould counthiy, 
I’m thinking, before ye’d been a judge!' 

Joseph Hume, the economical reformer, havinjg 
occadou to visit Brussels when Sir Robert Adair 
was our representative there, mindfal of die 
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ministei’s repute as a host, lost no time in leaving 
his name at the legation. Eemembering Hume’s 
constant attempts to cut clown oflScial salaries. Sir 
Eobert was inclined to ignore the hint; but taking 
second thought, invited the troublesome economist 
to dine with him. Hume put bis legs under the 
ambassador’s mahogany in the expectation of tast¬ 
ing the choicest viands and the most exquisite 
wines, but had to content himself with poor soup 
and poorer sherry, roast mutton and light Bor¬ 
deaux, a chicken and a salad ; supplemented with 
Adair’s apologetical observation when the banquet 
was over; ‘You see, sir, wliat these confounded 
Badicals have brought us to with their reductions. 
By-and-by, I daresay we shall come to prison 
diet, with pudding perhaps on Sundays.’ 

Scribe the dramatist met his match in a 
nobleman ambitious of gaining a literary reputa¬ 
tion by proxy; from whom he received the follow¬ 
ing curious epistle ; ‘ Sir —I have the honour to 
propose to you to associate yourself with nie.^n the 
composition of a drama. Your name will figure by 
the side of mine; yon alone composing the play, 
and I alone defraying all the expenses of the first 
representation. T^on shall have all the profits, for 
I work only for glory.’ 

Scribe replied: ‘ Sir —I have never been accus¬ 
tomed to harness together in iny carriage a horse 
and an ass; Tam therefore unable to accept your 
very kind oiler.’ 

1 he nobleman closed the correspondence with : 
‘ MoNiBiECTR SoRiBB—I received your note of refusal 
to unite our literary labours. You are at liberty 
not to understand your own interest, but not to 
allow yourself to call me a horse.’ 

Would-be wits arc apt to have the tables turned 
upon them. At a dinner in honour of Nick 
Denton, one of the staff of the Illinois Central 
Kailway, Iiis friend Jack Wallace, intrusted with 
the toast of the evening, proposed it in this wise : 
‘The two Nicks—Old Nick and Nick Denton!’ 
Denton rose to respond, saying he appreciated the 
honour conferred upon him by connecting liiin 
with Mr Wallace’s most intimate friend, and 
scarcely knew how to requite the compliment; 
blit as one good turn deserves another, he would 
give ‘The two Jocks—Jack WaHacc and Jackass!’ 

Cham the cai'icaturist turning into a re.staurant, 
chanced to take possession of the favourite seat of 
a stock-broker. Upon coming in and seeing how 
things were, the latter called the proprietor aside 
and inquired if he were aware that the tall thin 
stranger occupying his usual place was the execu¬ 
tioner. The horrified man harried to Cham and 
entreated him to go away, saying M. Heldenrich 
need not pay for what he had eaten if he would 
only leave at once. ‘Who told you I wm the 
headsman ? ’ asked Cham, without displaying any 
surprise at what he had heard. The landloril 
pointed out his informant. ‘ Ah,’ said Cham, as 
he rose .to demit, ‘ he ought to know mo; I Hogged 
and branded him at Toulon not two years ago.’ 

Hood once took a proper revenge npon some 
practical jokers who upset a boat before he could 
get out of it, giving him a thorough ducking. 
Directly he was e^e on land he began to compl^ 
of cramps and stitches, and at last went indoors. 
His friends, rather ashamed of their rough fun, 

S ersoaded him to go to hod, which he immediately 
id. His groans and complaints increased so 
alanningly that they were at their wits’ end what 


to do. Mrs Hood had received a quiet hint front 
the sufferer, and was therefore only amused at 
the terrified efforts and prescriptions of the repent¬ 
ant jokers. There was no doctor come-at-able; and 
all sorts of queer remedies were suggested aud 
tried ; the poet shaking with laughter, while they 
thought he was shaking with ague or fever. One- 
rushed up-stairs with a kettle of boiling water, 
another tottered in under a tin hath, and. a third 
brought a quantity of mustard. Hood then gave 
out in a sepulchral voice his belief that he was 
dying; and proceeded to cjve the most absurd 
instructions for bis will, which his hearers could 
not see the fiiii of, for their fright. They begged 
him to forgive them for their unfortunate jwce, 
and beseeched him to believe in their remorse; 
till unable to keep up the farce any longer. Hood 
burst into a perfect shout of laughter, which they 
thought at first was delirious frenzy, but which 
ultimately betrayed that the biters were bit. 

General Charretie, known some thirty years ago 
os a capital talker, clever versifier, skilful musician, 
bold bettor, daring horseman, and dead-shot, was 
as cool as the proverbial cucumber. He once 
hired a Hertfordshire manor for the shooting- 
season, and in following his game was not particu¬ 
lar about trespassing on the adjoining estate, 
belonging to a lord of high degree. The latter’s 
keeper out with his master one morning, heard 
the General blazing away in an adjoining cover, 
aud calling attention to the intruder’s proceedings, 
was instructed to go and shoot one of the Genera’s 
dogs and turn him off the ground. ‘You had better 
take my pony ; you will get back quicker,’ said bis 
lordship ; and the keeper cantered away on a 
perfect treasure of a pony, that its owner would 
not have parted with for any amount. Upon 
reaching the spot where Charretie was blazing 
away at the pheasants, the keeper told him to get 
off the ground or, by his master’s orders, he shomd 
shoot one of his dogs. 

‘ Very well,’ said the General; ‘shootthe old one; 
but if you do, I shoot your pony; and as I am not 
sure where my manor ends, I shan’t stir.’ 

The old dog dropped at a shot from tll#*keeper ; 
and before the man could turn round, the pony he 
bestrode was as dead as the dog. 

‘ Now, my man,’ said Charretie in the mildest of 
tones, ‘ if you shoot again, the next barrel is for 
yourself! ’ 

The keeper took to his heels, told the doleful 
story to his master, who had not made up his mind 
how to act ere he received a challenge from the 
General for insulting him by ordering his servant 
to shoot his setter. Seeing the sort of customer he 
had to deal with, the nobleman thought it best to 
come to an amicable arrangement and accept the 
defeat. 

The editor of the Terre Haute Journal had the 
impudence to write: ‘ The reason why Lafayette 
doesn’t build a rink is this. The ladies of that 
city have such big feet that no more than four 
or live could skate in a riuk at one time; there¬ 
fore the concern wouldn’t pay.’ Whereupon the 
Lafayette Journal retorted: ‘ It is a number eleven 
lie. 'The Lafayette ladies are celebrated for their 
pretty feet. All’s well, you know, that ends well, 
and the Terre Haute editor, afflicted with the 
daily exhibition of agriculture hoofs, is dyin^ of 
envy. Goodwin of our city once made a pair of 
twenty-eights for a Terre Haute beUe. He built 
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them in the back-yard on a sort of marine railway, 
and launched them. If ever an old woman lived 
in a shoe, it was down at Terre Haute.’ 

Ladies know how to give tit for tat, as a ix)li- 
tidan learned when, piqued by a fair listener 
noticing a pet dog while he was holding forth to 
her on the Eastern Question, he asked how a 
woman of her intelligence could be so fond of a 
dog. ‘ Because he never talks politics,’ was the 
significant reply. 

An Englishm.an attached to the Washington 
Commission incautiously remarked to his pretty 
American partner at a ball, that although he had 
seen many beautiful women, ho had not come 
across a handsome man in the States. * I suppose 
there are plenty of handsome men in England?’ 
she observed. ‘ 0 yes, lota,' said he ; provoking 
the poser: ‘ fhen why didn’t Queen Victoria send 
some over hero 1' 


STOEY OP A PARTRIDGE AND HER 
CHICKS. 

OnF. morning in the beginning of July an agri¬ 
cultural labourer, in the employment of an East 
Lothian farmer, was driving a rcaping-m.acliine in 
a field of long grass preparatory to haymaking. 
In a part of the field that the machine had not yet 
shorn, a hen partridge was silting on a number of 
eggs which were within a few short hours of being 
hatched. It may naturally be conceived that the 
bird would hear with no little concern the sharji 
clipping noise made by the machine as, in its pro¬ 
gress up and down the ridge.s, it approached nearer 
and nearer to the nest; but like a true mothei', she 
would rather die than leave her nearly hatched 
young. As the knife of the machine, in quick 
shuttle-like motion, laid swath after swath of 
goodly rye-grass level with the ground, the iron 
^oers of the cutter struck the bird, killed her, 
and drove her some distance from the nest. To 
the moment of her death she kept the eggs warm; 
and the young life within them that she hacl 
chcrishofi-soon afterwards found protection. 

The driver of the machine, who was a kind- 
hearted man, stopped his horses and gazed com¬ 
passionately on the poor bird. Soon, however, 
his attention was withdrawn from the dead bird 
by hearing numerous minute, plaintive, peeping 
sounds—as if made by very tiny, fine-throated, 
tender chicks. Hastily concluding that a brood of 
young partridges lay buried and struggling for life 
in the nearest swath of grass, he tiirued it carefully 
over and over, in expectation of seeing a number 
of chicks; but after a diligent search, he could not 
discover any birds whatever. Still the peeping 
noises continued. The workman stood silent and 
listened attentively, in order that his ear miglit 
catch the true direction of the sounds. By the 
nneeasing ‘Peep, peep, peep,’ he was attracted to a 
little hollow in the ground. There, almost hid 
from observat^n, lay sixteen sounding eggs, for it 
was from the eggs that the peeping chorus pro¬ 
ceeded ! The farmer, who was m the field, came 
to the spot where the driver was standing; and he 
being also of a humane disposition, placed the eggs 
carefully in his handkerchief, and carried them 
home to the farmstead, where they were soon 
placed under a common sitting hen. In a few 
hours afterwards the partridge chicks had broken 


open their shells, and were running about their 
foster-mother crying ‘Peep, peep, peep.’ 

The writer may be permitt^ to add, that when 
partridge chicks are hatched by a common hen, 
they should be intrusted to a gamekeeper or other 
person who understands the kind of food the birds 
need, otherwise it will be almost impossible to rear 
them. 


THE FALL OP THE YEAR. 

Coinir and bright draws in the day; 

Oloomy and drear it steals away; 

For slowly now comes up the sun, 

His Summer’s ardent labours done; 

And low his golden wheel declines 
Where Winter shews his starry signs. 

No more to caHh the fervid beams 
(live beauty such as poet dreams ; 

No more descends the glorious ray, 

The naptui-e of tho summer d.iy. 

The sky's deep blue is waxing pale, 

The sun’s inspiring fervours fail; 

The slanting l)o.am he gives is chill 
Within the vale and on the hill; 

And now, willi many a jealous fold. 

The clouds woiihl all his cheer withhold, 

Nor would on plain or height bestow 
The soothing of his w.aning glow. 

The flowers are gone, save those th.at still, 

Lik(! fiicnds who clc.ave to us through ill. 

Outbrave tbe bitter wind Ibat blows. 

And deck Ibcir sciison to its clo.se. 

The leaves that late were only stirred 
By gentlest breath, that only heard 
The song-bird’s note, round these the blast 
Blows keen and fierce, and rude and fast 
The rising gale flings far and wide 
Their witliered bloom and idle pride. 

The birds h.-ive lied; the wind alone 
Makes song in many a sullen lone. 

But sudden through the bursting sky 
The sun again comes out on high ; 

The clouds fall lack to yield him way. 

And fly before bis eager ray; 

And gladness fills tbe breast amain— 

The glimpse of Summer come again ! 

Ab! sweet tbe beam, but like the smile 
With which the dying would beguile 
The mourning heart—^tho last sad ray 
Love gives to cheer our tears away. 

The light is gone, the moment’s bloom 
Is sunk again in cold and gloom, 
go pass away all things of earth, 

Wbate’er we prize of love and worth— 

The form once dear; the voice that cheered; 

The friends by many a tie endeared; 

Tile di-eaius the aching heart forgets ; 

Tbe hopes that fade to cold regrets. 

Sweet scenes, dear haunts, that once I knew, 

My heart yet fondly turns to you. 

Let seasons change, and be ye bright 
With nil the Summer-tide’s delight, 

Or let the Winter’s gloom be yours. 

Tour beauty still for me endures; 

For Memory keeps nnfaded yet 

What Love would have me not forget, S. V. 
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THRIFT AND ITNTHRIFT. 

I We lately said a word on Rick Folks, kiutiiig that 
j so far from being the monsters of iniquity which 
! moralists and preachers have for ages denounced 
j them, they are, taken all in all, public benefactors; 
j for without the accumulation of wealth, by imfana 
I of thrift and honest enterprise, the world would 
I still have been in a deplorably backward condition. 
: Riches are of course comparative. An artisan w'ho 
j by savings and diligence in his ailling has insured 
i for himself a competence for old age, is doubtless 
■ rich and resj)ectable. Doing his best, and Avith 
something to the good, he is worthy of our esteem. 
What ho has laid aside in a spirit of economy goes 
to an augmentation of the national wealth. In a 
small way he is a capitalist—his modicum of sur¬ 
plus earnings helping to promote imporumt schemes 
of public interest. 

Great Britain, with its immense field for suc¬ 
cessful industry and enterprise, excels any country 
in the c.ipacity for saving. In almost every branch 
of art there is a scope for thrift beyond what is 
obtainable elsewhere. Thriftiness, however, among 
the manual labouring classes was scarcely thought 
of in times witliin living remembrance. Savings- 
banks to receive spare earnings came into exist¬ 
ence only in the early years of the present century. 
Now, spread in all directions, and established in 
the army and navy, they possess deposits amount¬ 
ing to nearly thirty millions sterling. Besides 
these accumulations, much is consigned to Friendly 
Societies ; and it is pleasing to observe that within 
the last twenty years, the ai-tisan classes have 
expended large sums in the purchase of dwellings 
purposely erected lor their accommodation. All 
this looks like an advance in thrifty habits— 
a stride in civilisation. 

But after every admission of this kind has 
been made, it is too certain that vast num¬ 
bers live from hand to mouth, save nothing 
whatever from earnings however large, and 
are ever on the brink of starvation. In this 
respect, the working classes, as they are usually 
styled, fall considerably below the peasantry 


of France, who, though noted for their ignor¬ 
ance, and for tlic most part unable to read, 
have an extraordinary aptitude for saviug; of 
which there is no more significant proof than their 
heavy loans to government when pressed to pay 
an enormous war indemnity to Germany. As 
the thrift of the French agriculturists sinks to 
the character of a sordid parsimony, which is 
adverse to social improvement, no political econo¬ 
mist can speak of it with unqualified admiration. 
It only shews what pan be done by two or three 
things—the economical use of earnings, the eco¬ 
nomical use of time, and the strict cultivation 
of temperate habits. From each of these pre¬ 
dominating qualities a lesson might bo judiciously 
taken. Though a lively Rice, fond of amusement, 
tlie French peasantry, and w'e may add, the 
peasantry of Switzerland, know the value of time. 
In them the ‘gospel of idleness,’ so pertina¬ 
ciously preached up by indiscreet enthusiasts, has 
no adherents. In all our cxpcricncepwc have 
never seen such assiduity in daily labour from 
early morn till eve, as among the French and 
Swiss rural population. They would repudiate 
any dictation of a hard and fast line as to hours. 
Time is their beneficent inheritance, to make the 
most of for themselves and families. 

Pity it is that in our own country time is 
so unthriRily squandered. Obviously there is a 
growing disposition among the operative classes to 
diminish the daily hours of labour, to the detri¬ 
ment of individual and general prosperity. When 
we began life, ten hours a day, or sixty in the 
week, were considered a fair thing. Then came a 
diminution to nine, to eight hours, along with 
whole and half-holidays, but no lowering of 
wages. How this is to go on, we are unable to 
explain. We fear that unless aomething like 
common-sense intervene, a degree of individual 
and national disaster will ensue scarcely con¬ 
templated by the votaries of ‘St Lubbock.’ In 
his late speech at the opening of the Man’ 
cheater Town-hall, Mr Bright adverted to the 
awkward consequences of indefinitely shorten¬ 
ing the hours of labour. He is reported to 
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have said: ‘ We have for many years past been 
gradually diminishing the period of time during 
which our machinery can work. We are sur¬ 
rounded by a combination whose object is not 
only to diminish the time of labour and the pro¬ 
ducts of labour, but to increase the remuneration 
of labour. Every half an hour you diminish the 
time of labour, and every farthing you raise the 
paj’mcnt of labour which is not raised by the 
ordinary economic and proper causes, has exactly 
the same effect upon us as the increase of the 
tariffs of foreign countries. Thus we, often find, 
with all our philanthropy in wishing the people 
to have more recreation, and with our anxiety 
that the workman should better his condition 
through his combination, that we are ourselves 
aiding—^it may be inevitably and necessarily—but 
it is a fact that we are aiding to iucrcinse the diffi¬ 
culties undef which we labour in sending foreign 
countries the products of the industiy of these 
districts; and we must bear in mind that great 
cities have fallen before Manchester and Liverpool 
were known; and that there have been great 
cities, great mercantile cities on the shore.s of the 
Mediterranean, the cities of Phmnicia, the cities 
of, Carthage, Genoa, and Venice.’ Such sentiments 
are worth taking to heart. The preaching up of 
recreation, otherwise idleness, has gone rather too 
far. We begin to perceive that wages can be paid 
only in proportion to work done, and that if 
people choose to amuse themselves, there must 
correspondingly be a new adjustment of payments. 

At the late meeting of the British Association, 
there was some profitable discussion on work, 
wages, and thrift. One spctiker emphatically 
pointed out that unthrift rvas more concerned in 
producing poverty in families than a deficiency in 
wages. He said, that where there was a deficiency 
of food ‘it would mostly be found that what was 
wanted had' been consumed in drink.’ Adding, 
‘ As a matter of fiict, the laige families did the best, 
and the greatest men in science and as slutcsiuen 
w’ere mostly members of large families and younger 
sons upon^whoiu early struggles for mental growth 
had produced brilliant results.’ This corresponds 
with ordinary experience. Within our own know¬ 
ledge, the greater number of persons distinguished 
in literature, the arts, and in commerce have been 
the sons of parents whoso means of bringing np 
their families did not exceed a hundred, in some 
instances not eighty, pounds a year. Yet upon 
these slender resources, through the effects of 
thrift—as, for example, the case given by the late 
Sir William Fairbairn—families of six or seven 
children were respectably reared, imd attained 
prominent places in society. 

In almost every large town is observed a painful 
but curious contrast in the administration of earn¬ 
ings. On one side arc seen the families of small 
tradesmen making a manful struggle to keep up 
respectable appearances at a free revenue of not 
mote than a nundred a year; while alongside of 
them are famiy.es earning two pounds a week and 
upwards, who make no effort at respectability, and 
are constantly in difficulties. The explanation 
simply lies in thrift and unthrift. In one case 
there are aspirations and enlightened foresight; in 
the other there is a total indifference to conse¬ 
quences. A few weeks ago, the Rev. F. 0. Morris, 
of Nunbumholme Rectory, Hay ton, York, com- 
jnunicated to the Times some remarkable revela¬ 


tions concerning unlhrift. ‘A gentleman of my 
acquaintance,’ he says, ‘living in a midland 
manufacturing town, gave me, two or three years 
ago, the following instances of the unthriftness, or 
rather the outrageous extravagance, of the artisans 
there ; such cases being quite common, the excep¬ 
tions only the other way. I must premise that 
many of them with families were at that time 
earning from eight to twelve pounds a week; a 
single man as much as five pounds' a week, and 
yet, though paid ou Saturday eveninOT, they would 
come on the following Monday ni^it to ask the 
manager for an advance of the next week’s wages. 
And this not for any legitimate expenditure, for 
even those who had families lived generally in one 
room, kept no servant^ and only employed char¬ 
women. Nevertheless, well they might be iu 
want of ready-money, for often you would see a 
party setting out on a Sunday lor an excursion 
to some place or other in a carriage with four 
horses, and dressed in the most extravagant 
manner, but at the same time with much taste, 
owing no doubt to their employment beiug iu 
the lace-trade. 

‘ A charwoman told the wife of my informant 
that .she knew one married couple who can 
cam seven pounds a week who often came to 
her on a Thursday to borrow a shilling, their 
money being all gone. They lived in two rooms, 
very badly furnished. A needle-woman also 
told the lady that she knew a couple who eanied 
eight pounds a week, or even more, between 
them, who lived in two rooms wretchedly fur¬ 
nished, without even a cup or saucer, besides the 
two they used, to give a friend a cup of tea; 
tliiit the woman would give four or five guineas 
for a dress, and had given as much as six guineas!, 
wliich she would wear .all day, from the first thing 
in the morning till it was shabby, when she would 
buy another as expensive, or even more so, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion. She never cooked their own 
dinner, but bought the most expensive things, 
took them to a public-house to bo cooked, and 
dined there, eating and drinking afterwards. The 
“hands” in the trade of the place would often 
order, for one week, black tea at 4s. a pound, and 
green at 6s. Thy would also buy cucumbers at Is. 
and Is. 6d. apiece, beefsteaks for breakfast at 
Is. 3d. a pound, and would only cat them fried in 
butter; salmon in like manner when it first came 
in at 3s. or 4s. a pound, and lamb at a guinea a 
quarter. For more light fare they would buy 
oysters at 2s. or 2s. 6d. a dozen, put down gold on 
the counter, and eat them as fast as a man could 
open them for them. My friend saw two men 
thus cat los. worth standing at a stall in the 
market-place. A man earning L.3 a week, paid 
on the Saturday evening, got into a row with the 
police on the Sunday, was fined 26s. on the 
Monday, and not one out of a hundred or more 
of hia feUow-workmen could advance him the 
money to pay the fine with, and he had to borrow 
it of the foreman. Another was earning L.4 a 
week. His master told him he ought to lay by* 

“ Oh,” said he, “ I can spend all I make.” “ BuV’ 
said the master, “ what shall you do, if the times 
are bad, with your wife and children 7 ” “ Let ’em 
go to the Union,” said he. The master himself 
told my friend this. Mr Baker, the Inspector of 
Factories, in one of his Reports, stated that a ; 
moulder, his wife, and boy on an average earn 
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L.6, 10a. 6d. a week. He mentions a case of a 
moulder, his wife, ond three children earning 
L.8, 7a. 2^d. 

‘How can we wonder, with such facts ns 
these before us, that Mr Bandibrd, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, stated in one of hia Reports : “ Out 
of 50 (latls) exaininetl in nine different night 
achoola, 29, or 58 per cent., could not rend. These 
night scholars me certainly not the most untaught 
of the collier lads. ‘There’s none of them as can 
read in our pit,’ I heard two young colliers say; 
‘ no, nor the master neither.’ And yet we wonder 
that our colliers do not invest their earnings 
wisely.” ’ 

Loud and prolonged has been the denunciation 
of public-hoases as the cause of crime and misery 
—so easy is it to mistake secondary for primary 
causes. While admitting that public-houses scat¬ 
tered in profusion are the cause of many evils, 
we go a little farther, and looking for what pro¬ 
duces the cause, find that it consists in depraved 
tastes, want of self-respect;, uuthrift. To a man 
of elevated tendencies and intelligent foresight, 
the number of public-hou.ses is a matter of 
no importance, lie passes by the whole with 
indifference. Their allurements only excite his 
pity. He scorns their temptations. It is to this 
pilch of fortitude we should like to see the 
weak-minded brought, lln-ough education and the 
habitual cultivation of self-respect, along with 
a deep consciousness of i'e.spousibi]ities. In 
therefore so exclusively attacking public-houses 
as the cause of intemperance, we are in a sense 
beginning the proces-s of cure at the wrong end. 
We’ are expending energies on secondary caiisc.s, 
leaving the seat of the disease untouched. Under 
infatuations of this kind, the misdirection of 
moral power is pitiable. The subject is wide, 
and might be expatiated on to any extent. We 
here confine ourselves to the remark, that the 
thing to cultivate is Thrift—not only as regards 
the expenditure of money but expenditure of 
time, aud iu saying this we fear that those who 
have systematically, though with good intentions, 
advocated a degree of recreation tliat must be 
deemed excessive and dangerous, have not a little 
to answer for in promoting habil.i of uuthrift. 

w. c. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

It was about this time, or some three or four days 
after Kingston’s arrival, that Mistre.s3 Diunuge 
was sitting—^languidly for her—at the door of the 
lodge. Mistress Dinnage lived a life of constant 
energy; she did not sit and lament; she had her 
sorrows; but they were closed within the proudest 
heart that ever beat, and no man knew of them. 
But all the more dangerous is the stern sorrow 
that feeds upon itself, the aching, ever-present 
grief, so stoically disregarded. Mistress Dinnage 
indulged iu neither tears nor regrets ; bravely she 
did her duty day by day, and never would sit 
down to court a sweet and fancied dream. But 
when evening came, what had she to do ? Father 
was not home ; the tall clock iu the corner went, 


tick, tick, tick! Lady Deb was busied witli her 
kinsman Kingston Fleming; old Marjory was no 
companion to Mistress Dinnage. Jjives are so 
different. In some more genial lives, in some gay 
changeful or adventurous life, sorrow and despair 
are kept at hay. In contrast to this life of Mar¬ 
garet’s, there was May Warriston far away, dream¬ 
ing through courtly galleries, gazing on splendid 
pictuies, listening to ravishing music, kneeling * 
before gorgeous shrines. Amid such scones as 
these, the heart-strings may be tmied to never a 
discordant note. But in eternal calm, in depressing 
sickness, in dreary hours of solitude, then the grim 
spectre looks on us face to face. "We may work ; 
ay, but when we pause to rest'! Work, everlasting 
work, gives a stem seuse of satisfaction and the 
comfort of * something done; ’ hut milightcned 
by sweeter moments, neither softens the heart nor 
strengthens the mind. Under that stern govern¬ 
ment, imagination .sleeps, thought grows torpid, 
the poor wounded soul is grasped witliin tho iron 
hand it dcfic.s. Nature herself lies hiuised and 
bleeding. 

In the hours of hard work and daylight, sorrow 
was to Margaret Dinnage unheeded, unheard, un- 
cai'ed for; but when forced inaction came, when, 
the little room darkened slowlj’’, and the lightest 
whisper of the breeze began to he heard above the 
hushed tumult of the world, then the tall clock 
told a monotonous tale moment by moment to the 
proud still heart—a tale of solitude aud hopeless 
calm. She would go to the porch not to hear it; 
but to go out and roam about the happy fields she 
could not, for there she had played when a child. 
No; better stand at the door aud watch ; father 
would be coming soon. 

One evening as Mistress Dinnage thus watched, 
the gate swung to; not tlie stooping form of old 
Jordan Dinnage, but a tall and tower-Mfe figure 
loomed through the gloaming and darkened the 
doorway. Loud and full beat the heart of Mistress 
Dinnage; she coidd not speak. For the first timo 
for years, she and Charlc.s Fleming were alone. 

‘ Who is at Enderby ? ’ he asked, in a short stern 
voice. 

‘ Mistress Deborah,’ she answered, with hurried 
breathless utterance, ‘ an’^JIastcr Kingston ^Jem- 
ing.’ 

‘ Not my father 1 ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Has Master Sinclair been here lately ?' 

‘ Yes ; he was over yesterday morning.’ 

Then the gloaming parted as it were to admit of 
a blink of sunshine, and the dark eyes that were 
gazing up sought the haggard eyes that were gazing 
down upon them, and all in a flash. * Twilight and 
tho wild sweet solitude around them drew those 
proud hearts together with a power that yearning 
nature could net resist. The spell of Love was 
woven around them. Not one word was uttered: 
stern silence, weary endless longing, pride, grief, 
trouble, despair, all were now hushed in one 
long embrace. Long and wordless as had been 
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estranj^rcment;, so swift and wordless the wooing ; 
no syllable was needed to tell wLat the soul had 
known. 

What mattered it in that supreme moment that 
he was a hunted ruined fugitive—that she was a 
poor and penniless girl—that they met but to part 
again? The sweet summer breeze was blowing 
round them; the trees trembled with gladness 
overhead; they were young ; the world was wide 
and free. The solemn warning voice of the old 
clock, for them spoke in vain. 

When Mistress Dinnage could speak, she whis¬ 
pered on his breast; ‘ Thou’rt in trouble.’ 

‘ In trouble! Yes.’ Then, with a reckless laugh, 
he took her lace between his hands, and answere<l 
by wild and passionate kisses. 

‘ Nay; thou must speak,’ she went on earnestly, 
and holding back his head with her little hands. 
‘Kisses will not aid thee, or 1 would kiss thee till I 
died. Speak, Master Fleming ! Art thou ruined ?’ 

‘ Ay ; stick and stone.’ 

‘ I saw it in thy face, only now the lovn-light 
covers it. Oh, how canst thou look so glad for my 
poor love, when thou’rt ruined and disgraced,? 
Betliink thee. Master Fleming. Thine old home 
will go to strangers. Thy sister will share in thy 
disgrace. Thy father will go in sorrow to the 
grave. Thou’rt ruined, disgraced, diJummirrd.!' 

He caught her to his heart, and then lield lier 
wildly from him, Tegiirding her with infinite 
pathos. ‘ And mlt thou throw me orer, Meg ?'■ 

Then spoke she an-vionsly: ‘ AVliat is it thou 
mcan'sl! Speak out to me. Let tliere bo no 
secrets and no riddling. Dost thou love me trubj V 

'ITien answered the proud liquid glance of tliose 
dark eyes; and whispered the youth low in 
her ear: ‘ I would like to kill thee for this 
questioning! Truly, love 1 Dost thou know 
Charles Fleming so little, that thou’rt in doubt! 
that thossf const believe he could wrong the only 
girl he ever loved? Buffian, gamester, roysterer 
though 1 be, I would keep thee pure as snow— 
snowdrift, 'rhou shalt make me a better ni.an, wlio 
knows ? For thy love I thirst, Meg, and hove 
Hiirsted long. Now—ruined, an outcast, a fugitive, 
is the moment I choose to seek thee! Wilt have 
me, Meg, for better, for worse? Wilt share the 
fortniies of a sinner? I’crilous, comfortless, will 
bo tby lot, love. Wilt thou be my wife ? ’ 

She could not speak; she answered by a low cry 
of love and joy. What recked Mistress Dinnage 
of the proud grand home and tlie heir of tlio 
Flemings, all passed away! She loved — with all 
the pure abandonment of a woman’s love this 
houseless wanderer. 

So came Charlie Fleming, and went, and haunted 
in the twilight round Enderby, and no one knew 
of it save Mistress Dinnage. She was put about, 
dismayed, torfi by anxiety by all she beard; and 
the two loves of her life, the loves of father and 
lover, were wrestling wildly in her souL Though 
fearing for her lover, yet, strange inconsistency, 
her step was light as air, her heart was filled with 
a new joy, and her eyes with happy tears. 

‘1 must go,’ thought Kiugstoft Fleming des¬ 
perately to himself, the morning after the above 


scene. ‘ The old fellow won’t turn iip, neither 
does Charlie. I mustn’t compromise her. But she 
must not be alone. I doubt—I doubt sorely 
about the future. Poor sweet child! I wiU 
speak to old Marjory; she must hold that flighty 
Mistress Dinuage in the house. And I will get 
Deb to send for May Warriston.’ So thinking, 
Kingston went into the garden, where he saw 
Deborah at her flowers, and abruptly he began: 
‘I am come to say farewell, Deb. Don’t look 
scared, little coz ; you shall not be left alone.’ 

‘Then whom shall I have, King?’ she asked, 
clinging suddenly to his am. ‘ Father is away; 
Charlie is away; and I am in hourly fear of evil 
tidings. You say, not alone! 0 King, I shall 
be alone indeed ! ’ 

‘Little one, I am going to write to May Warri- 
slon, to beg her to come and bear you com- 
piiiiy. M(;autime, I a7u going to see your father. 
1 know his whereabouts, love; 1 will send him 
home to-night. And have ye not Marjory, Jordan, 
iind your beloved Mistrefes Dinnage?’ 

‘ Ay, I have them all. But "what are weak 
women and a poor old man compared to your 
size and strength ? With you, King, I am safe. 
Ju your presence I can he thoughtless and glad 
again. In your presence—I am happy.’ 

‘ O Deb, Deb ! Don’t persuade me. 1 mustn’t 
stay with you. Ill tongues will be talking of 
yon and me.’ 

‘ Wliat! of brotbor and sister J Of kinsfolk ? It 
cannot, cannot be. But let the world talk 1 What 
matters it ? Will you, for paltry slander, forsake 
me at this strait 

‘ Not forsake you, but consider you. Lot go my 
hand, Deh! 1 am easily nniuunucd nowadays. 

I must go.’ 

‘Well, go, go !’—and she pushed him from her. 
‘And indeed I would have yo\i seek jny father, 
King, for 1 am very sad at heart. Cheer him up; 
comfort him; wean him from his temptation if 
you can. It is that terrible gambling that is the 
ruin of the Flemings. Oh, tell him so ! But above 
all things, send him home, fur 1 have a dark, dark 
foreboding on me; and this night alone at Enderby 
would drive me mad.’ 

‘He sliall come.’ 

‘ Then go, King, quickly.’ 

‘ You arc iu a hurry to be rid o’ me, now. 
Good-bye, sweet Deb; good-bye. You will not 
come and see me olf V 

‘ Nay ; I cannot.’ 

‘Well, good-bye, Enderby.’ Kingston Fleming 
bared bis head and gazed round, strangely moved, 
at the old familiar scene. His keen blue eyes grew 
dim. it did nut shame his manhood that tears 
were drawn like life-blood from his heart, as lie 
nobly renounced a sore temptation. ‘Good-bye, 
Enderby; good-bye.’ 

He was gone. But still Deborah Fleming, 
amid her gay and dazzling flowers, seemed to 
sec him standing there, a toll graceful figure, a 
face full of sailueas and regret, a bared head 
that reverently bowed its adieus; and the words 
still rang in her ears: ‘ Good-bye, Enderby ; 
good-bye.’ Ten abort minutes and all life had 
changed for her; only when he was gone, she 
waked to her despair. The sun had ceased to 
shine, the birds had ceased to sing, the flowers 
to bloom. She left her galbered flowers to die, 
and went home like one stunned. 
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OHAPIEB THE TWELFTH. 

Sir Vincent did return that night; he had 
Been Kingston, he said. He was very late, and he 
was tired. He asked Deborah if Mistress Dinnage 
were with her. 

‘Yes, dear father. But j’ou are going to sleep 
at home ? ’ 

‘Ay; but I may he off early—too early for even 
thee, my bird of dawn.’ 

‘ Nay, father ; I will be up, not to see thee off, 
but to hold thee here. Tnon shalt not go to¬ 
morrow 1 ’ 

He smiled. He looked pale. He kissed her 
fondly. 

‘Lady Wilful, I must. I want to see my boy. 
He is ever in trouble.’ 

‘Nay ; think not about it to-night, father. King 
has promised to find him out.’ 

And so they parted. Weary-hearted, with all 
the brightness called up for her father laid aside, 
Deborah sought her chamber, weeping. She re¬ 
called, the night when her father had told her 
Kingston Fleming was betrothed, lier wild despair. 
But she was a child, and the bright morrow had 
then brought hope and healing. Now she was a 
woman, and a woman’s sorrow lay deep within her 
brea.st. Tired out, Deborah undressed and lay 
down on her bed, not to wake and weep, but to 
sink into a deep dreamless slumber. . . . 

With a start she awoke. A start often wakes 
us from the soundest sleep, as if some spirit 
spoke. Deborah Fleming was so wide awake in a 
moment that she saw through her open window 
the little pale ghost of the waning moon, the 
drifting clouds flitting by. A strange feeling 
was on Deborah. Had she been dreaming that she 
had seen a light shining under her father’s door ? 
Dream or vision, she seemed to see it still, and was 
irresistibly drawn thither by a mysterious inner 
sense of alann. She must go to her father’s room, 
to see that all was well. With a wildly beating 
heart, she threw on her dressing-gown and went 
swiftly out. Gray dawn filled all the pa.ssagcs, 
a gray cold dawn, and the little birds were begin¬ 
ning to twitter. But yes—oh, strange and true, a 
light was glimmering under her father’s door! 

Deborah heard him moving; she knocked. 

‘ Father! ’—No answer.—‘ Father ! ’ 

‘ Who is there ? ’ 

‘ Deborah! Father, open your door ; I must 
epeak with you at once.’ 

She tried the door: it gave way ; and Deborah 
saw a room scattered over with papers, in the 
wildest confusion. The window stood open, and 
Sir Vincent, looking gray and haggard in the 
uncertain light, stood against the table in the 
middle of the room. He was dreased; his long 
white hair was ruffled; his face was gray, pale; 
his eyes gleamed strangely on Deborah from under 
tlieir lowering brows. 

‘ Father! ’ said Deborah, ‘ ray father ! ’ A great 
trembling was on her, he looked at her so strangely; 
but she kept outwardly calm. She laid her bauds 
upon his arm, and then her eyes fell from his 
troubled face to his trembling hand, which was 
striving vainly to hide something amongst the 
papers on the table. Deborah saw tlie handle of a 
pistol; she drew it out, and regarded hi H stead¬ 
fastly. ' Father, father! what is this V 


He turned from her ; his white head wa.s bowed 
with shame in his hands, and she heard a bitter 
sob. 

‘I know it now,’ said Deborah, with terrible 
calmness. ‘ God called me here. 0 dear father, 
what have you thought on ? To get free of ruin, 
you would kill your soul. Kind heaven have 
mercy on thee! You w'ould leave me, father; you 
would leave me and Charlie.’ She flung the pistol 
out of the room; she throw her arms round him. 
Sobs were shaking the strong man’s frame. 

‘0 never think to leave me alone, father dear. 

It was sinful of you not to call me; you might 
liave known your little daughter would sooner 
share your death, than wake to find you dead.’ 

‘God foroive me. Dob; God forgive me; ’ and he 
sank into his chair faint, trembling, shuddering. 
Deborah, on her knees beside him, scarcely knew 
her proud father, he was so umnanned. She 
waite<l in silence, with her head laid down on his 
knee. When he could speak, he said: ‘ I see God’s 
hand in this ; 1 believe in Him as I never be¬ 
lieved before. Child! nothing less than a miracle 
brought thee here, as heaven is my witness; in 
auother moment, Deb, I should have been a dead 
mail. I had the pistol in my hand; may He 
forgive me, Deb! ’ 

'riicn Deborah looked up while and calm; ‘What 
could have induced you, father ? What ruin could 
he great enow to justify so groat a sin ? Tho loss 
of house and lands? Let them go. You and I j 
had better live in some poor honest way, than keep | 
at Eiiderby. Let it go. It is no great matter, so 
long as you have your children’s love.’ 

He groaned. ‘ It isn’t all. Deb ; ruin isn’t all. 
We have that, and enow. But ye know tlie 
old saying, “Ikiath before dishonour.”--Charlie, 
Charlie ! ’ and the father’s tremulous lips struggled 
piteously to utter more. 

‘ Has Charlie disgraced us then ? How, father f ’ 

‘ God forbid that I tell thee how. My boy has 
killed me.' 

‘ Will moneg save him, father ? ’ The stern low 
voice scarcely seemed Deborah Fleming’* ■ 

‘ Money, ay ; hut we are beggars.’ 

Deborah started to her feet. ‘ Well, think of it 
no more; you are wearied to death, my lather. 
Thinking won’t right you nor save Charlie. Sleep 
in i)eace, father, for i will save ye both this day.’ 

He stared in her lace. ‘ Heaven bless thee. Deb. 

I know not what thou say’st. I think my brain is 
shaken, Deb. But fhotyrt my only .stay.’ With 
that, the heart-broken old man, fallen so lowly 
from his high estate, lay down, and fell into a deep 
sleep. Not so Deborah. 

Late in the morning, Sir Vincent awaked, and 
called for his daughter. It seemed that she 
was near, for ho had scarcely called before she 
stood beside his bed. Ills strength was recruited; 
the strong and nervous spirit had regained its 
power, and lived again in torture. He gased up at' 
Deborah, piteous in his grim sorrow; still, in all 
his strength, he turned to her; “Deborah, ,my 
child, what is to be done ?’ 

‘ I am decided, father.- I will be Adam Sinclair’s 
wife. He has money enow to buy Enderby. 
fiook you, you have nothing more to say; only 
see that he knows he may marry me.’ 

‘ Thou ’It marry Adam Sinclair! Deb, art in 
earnest ? Cau* ye do this ? But does it ves ye, 
love ? Does it grieve ye too much ? ’ 
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She looked bo calm, lie could not Relieve this 
sacrifice, hut half believed her indifferent; he was 
sorely trembling. 

‘ Nay, father. How vexed ? how grieved 1 Ask 
me no questions. You know, lather, I was 
always “Lady Wilful,” and very firm. Here 
now is a note writ by mine own hand to him. 
1 mu decided.’ 

Sir Vincent rose up ; he knew not if he were 
most glad or grieved or scared, as he took her in 
his arms and blesseil her. Never had Deborah 
received love or blessing so passively. She nut 
the note in his hands, and looking at him with her 
great gray earnest eyes: ‘ Sweet father,’ she said, 
‘ it must needs be soon; and that he may know 
that I am in earnest^ 1 have left that “soon” to 
him. I am sincere with him, father, and I tell him 
I have no love' to give; but 1 would fiiin save 
Enderby; and so I ask him if he will save Enderby 
for love of me, and yet leave me free. There is 
a loophole, father, for I have no wish to w'ed. 
But if he must wed Deborali Fleming, and only 
thin will move him, I am ready. But as he will 
choose the wedding-day, I stipulate for freedom 
till that day, never to write nor meet till the 
hells ring for the wedding. Lot me bo Deborah 
Fleming till then, and forget Adam Sinclair! 
Lovers and wooing I cannot ahidc. And life is 
long enow from the wedding to the grave I ’ 

Sir Vincent stood with the letter in his hand. 
‘ Deborah, ye speak strangely ; yet you ore smiling, 
and your eyes and checks are bright. Little one, 
toll thy wretched father if thou’rt unhappy over 
this ? Speak, Dch, darling ; and if it grieves thee, 
J will see myself in jail, and Charlie on the 
gallows, ere thou shall sacrifice thy life. Deborah, 
he honest with me.’ 

‘Why, I am honest always. It will not hurt 
me. I will be a good wife to him till the day I die, 
if it must needs be so. But w'ould you have me 
say I love him, reverence him ? This cannot be. 
But if he will not save Enderby otberwise, I will 
1)6 his wife. Of the rest—I will not ask you—I 
dare not.»‘»But Charlie shall he saved.’ 

At these words Sir Vincent fell on his knees, and 
kissed his child’s dress like one beside liimsclf, and 
then pale and wordless, rushed awa}’'. . . . Then 
Deborah was left alone. The gay sun was shining 
in, and the birds were singing from far and near; 
away up, Deborah’s pet bird the skylark was 
pouring out his supreme song of freedom in the 
blue fields of space. She heard the trilling 
cadeqeo from the wild hii-d’s lliroat. It drew her 
to the window, where she leaned out, and drank in 
those delirious strains of joy, and stretched out her 
arms to the blue sky, and thought of the little 
nest where the bird would drop, when tired 
with wandering and with song. Could she be 
Deborah Fleming? Would the messenger now 
speeding to Lincoln Castle bring her hack free¬ 
dom, or death in life ? She must wait, she must 
wait! Meantime, the o’ercome was ringing in 
her ears of ah old song that Kingston Fleming 
whistled when a hoy, and the sweet warm sun 
was shining on her, and Deborah laid her aching 
head and her arms down on the window-sill and 
fell fast asleep. It was then that Mistress Dinnage 
stole in; her face too was pale and grave, but not 
so pale as the sleeping one over which she leaned. 
With her hands clasped, she stood rfegarding it till 
her lips quivered, and tears of troubled anxiety 


started to her eyes. ‘Ay,’ she said with stem 
tenderness, ‘you will die for him yet; hut I would 
die for him and you.’ Then softly and in tender 
care, young Mistress Dinnjqje passed a soft cudiion 
under the little head, and laid a light shawl over 
Deborah to shield her from the sun, and stole 
away. 


MAliKET-GARDEN WOMEN. 

While the fruit-harvest is in progress, travellers 
through the western outskirts of London will 
doubtless have noticed the numerous gangs of 
women employed in gathering and packing fruit and 
vegetables fur market; the railway in that district 
rimning for several miles through market-gardens 
and orcharda The peculiar dress of these women— 
consisting of a larj^'O calico sun-bonnet, brightly 
coloured neckerchiel, short skirts reaching scarcely 
below the knee, and large holland aprons—^is alone 
sufficient to attract attention, even in the mo¬ 
mentary glimpse one obtains of them as the train 
sweeps past. Daily, in sunshine and rain, these 
women are busy collecting the fruit and vegetables 
which are nightly conveyed to the London markets; 
and as some knowledge of their manner of life and 
the amount of their earnings may prove interesting, 
we offer to our residers the substance of a conver¬ 
sation held with a jnember of one of the gangs 
during the earlier part of the season. 

‘ Do we get pretty good ws^es ? Well, you see, 
SIT, it all depends on the season. .Tust now, when 
strawberries arc in and peas, we can earn as much 
as thirty shillings a week—some weeks more. 
Raspberries .and beans we do pretty well with, but 
goo.sel)erries and currants ain’t so good ; cight-and- 
twenty shillings a week is as much as we can make 
at those, working hard and long for that. Of 
course wo have to work long hours, beginning at 
four or five o’clock in the morning, and keeping at 
it till eight and sometimes later at night, generally 
taking about an hour’s rest at dinner-time. But os 
we gather all the fruit by piece-work, and so to 
speak, our time is our own, what dinner-time we 
take depends on what sort of a morning’s work 
we’ve made—sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. You see, this is how wc work. In my 
gang there’s six of us, that have always worked 
together for a good many years now. We get one 
on each side of a j^ow of strawberries or raspberries 
or iieas, or what not; and when one basket is full, 
we puts a few handfuls iu our apron, always 
managing so as to take in all the baskets full 
together; and then at night, whei' our work is 
counted up, we share it equally amongst us. We 
always know ever}’ night how much we have made, 
hut only get paid once a week, on Saturdays: 
Saturday, you know, being an easy day with us, 
on'account of there being no market on Sunday. 
Our missis is very good that way; every Saturday, 
albre twelve o’clock, there is our money, much or 
litj,le ; though there is some of the masters as think 
nothing of keeping their women waiting about till 
six or seven o’clook at night before they pay them, 
and perhaps then only gives ’em a part of-it j which 
comes hard on folks as live irom hand to mouth, as. 
we have to do ; the shop at which we deal only 
giving one we^’s credit—pay up one Saturday 
night, and run on as much as you like till the next; 
or if jSn don’t pay up, no more credit till you 
does. '' 
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'Apples and pears and such-like fruit we have 
nothing to do with—men gather them in. In fact 
as often as not the master sella the fruit as it stands 
on the tree, and the buyer has to get his own men 
to pluck it. But there’s always some sort of fruit 
or vegetables to be gathered from the beginning of 
spring till the end of summer as we can do by 
piecework; and then the politocs come in, which 
we pick up after they ’re been turned out of the 
ground by men or by a machine; but that we does 
by day-work, getting one-and-sixpcnce a day when 
we work from six to six; and one-and-twopenoe 
when we work from eight till dark. In winter-time 
there’s always something to be done dibbing in 
cabbage-plants, weeding, and such-like ; but what 
with sharp fro.sts and heavy snows, we don’t earn 
much then, perhaps doing three or four days’ work 
in a week. Of course if we haven’t had the sense to 
put by some of the money we m.ake in the good 
times of summer, times come cruel hard on us in 
the winter; and very few of us like to apply to the 
parish if we can uiiylioW help it Not but what 
our missis is good to us in that way, often finding 
us a day’s work ■when it ain’t needed, and always 
giving us a ludf-pint of beer at the end of the day; 
w’hich we can’t claim, you know. 

‘\Ve don’t take mucb count of rain either winter 
or summer, because, you see, people will have their 
fruit and vcjgetables fresh gathered ; and so we 
wrap ourselves well up and make the best of it. 
As I said before, Saturday we don’t do much; but 
then we have to make up for it on Sundays, so as 
to send the fruit fresh to Monday’s market. 

‘Don’t we suffer from rlieumatics ? Well, you 
mightn’t think so, but it ain’t often any of us ails 
much. You see, being out in all weathers, wc get 
hardened to it; and besides, we always take good 
care to keep our feet warm and dry- that’s why 
we wear such heavy boots; and that’s the chief 
thing to look after, if you don’t want to catch cold ; 
so people say. There ain’t many of us but wdiat is 
on. the wrong side of thirty; four out of «m/ gang 
being widows this many a year, with grown-U]) 
sons and daughters; and it’s the same in most 
gangs. Sometimes we have young women amongst 
us; but there’s not many of’em stays at it after 
they are married; uot all the year through, I mean; 
perhfips coming for a day or two at the busiest 
times ; but even then it hardly pays tlicm, if they 
have a young family about ’em. The gangs of 
young women as you sometimes see, we don’t 
count as belonging to us; they only coming up 
from Shropshire mostly—for a month or six weeks 
at the busiest part of the season. OliUdreii wc 
never have working w'ith us, I suppose because they 
wouldn’t be careful enough about not crushing 
the fruit; which as you know, it would never jwiy 
to send crushed fruit into market. For my part, 
I'm very ghid. as there is no children allied 
amongst us, as though it ain’t very hard work, 
it’s terribly tedious and hack-aching. When our 
children is old enough, wc send the girls out to 
service somewhere; and there's always plenty of 
work for the lads, of some sort, about the farms; 
which is a good deal better than breaking their 
backs at our work. 

‘W.e all of us in my gang live hereabouts, in 
those little cottages that you see yonder. Three 
shillings a week the rent of ’em is ; but then 
there’s a good piece of garden-ground at the back; 
and most of us has lodgers, young men what work 


on the farms and in the gardens mostly. Foar 
rooms there is in my cott^e; and 1 Itave three , 
lodgers, sometimes four, two sleeping in one room. 
Good lads they are too. You see, fia they Mt 
home before I do, I always lay my fire in the 
morning before I go out; and a neighbour of mine 
sets it'alight in time for the kettle to be a-boiling 
when they come in to their tea at six o’clock ; and 
they never misses leaving a potful of good strong 
tea for me to have when 1 get home; which you 
may bo sure is all the more grateful through 
being the only hot drink I get all day, having only 
a drop of cold tea, which I carry in that can there, 
for my breakfast. Ami maybe if we are working 
near a public-house, we club up, and one of us goes 
and gets a drop of beer to drink with our dinners. 

‘ If it wasn’t for the lodgers, the gardens wouldn’t 
bo much use to us ; but they generally take it in 
band, and often comes to take a pride in it; so that 
we are never short of such vegetables as are in 
season ; which helps a good way towards the rent. 
They also chop up my wood and fetch my water 
for me, aud make themselves handy in a score of 
ways; indeed if I lost my lodgers, I don’t know 
what I should do. It ain’t much cooking I do in 
the week; but what there is to do I do after I 
come home. On Sunday the lads alvs'ays look for 
a hot dinner; which when I’m at home, 1 cook for 
them ; and when I ’in at work I get all ready on 
Saturday night, aud oue of ’em takes it to the 
bakehouse to bo baked. When we do work on 
Sundays, if we anyhow can manage it, we try to / 
get done by tliree or four o’clock, so as we may be 
in time to dress and go to church ; which as a rule I 
we mostly do. 

‘ I can’t read nor yet write, and I don’t suppose 
as there ’.s .'i-niany amongst the oldest of us as can. 

It wa.su’t much chance of schooling girls like us 
got in my time, as we was sent out to work at j 
something or other when wo w'as about nine or 
ten. 1 did go to school for a little while ; but if I 
learnt anything I must liave foigotten it again. 
The young ones are better off for the mattei? of 
that, aud are always willing to read or write a 
letter for us when we want ’em. * 

‘Nineteen years I’ve been at it regular now, 
sir ; and though I was left a widow with seven 
children, the mdc.st of ’em only ten and one at the 
breast, I’m proud and thankful to say os we *ve 
never had any need to ask once for a loaf of bread 
even from tlio parish, and trust as wc never shall. I 
ain’t the only one cither, for there’s Mrs Amblin os 
lives next door to me was left with nine children, 
oldest only twelve, and has lived to see lem all 
doing for themselves without being beholden to 
noboily for a crust of bread. Some years, when 
the fruit has been backward or scarce, we’ve had a 
very close pii.sh to make ends meet; but it has only 
taught us to be more careful when we have a good 
season, aud to put by a little more towards a bad 
one. We don’t use any bank, bless you! what 
little we can manage to put by, we generally likea 
to have handy where wc can put^our hand on it 
when we want it. Of course, there’s no telling , : 
wliat may happen; but while I have my health 
and strength left me, I shall always be able to earn 
as much os 1 need; and if it should happen as they 
fail me, well, what with lodgers and tne shilling 
or two my children will help me with, I daresay I 
shall struggle along somehow.' Mostly, though our 
children don’t come to be much more than fi^. 
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hands and farm-labourers, when the time comes In the reign of Henry VIII. the church was one 
they don’t begrudge what is due to their parents, mile distant from the sea; and even in ,1781 a very 
and manage somehow to keep ’em out of the work- considerable space of ground intervened between 


and manage somehow to keep ’em out of the work- 
house. Not but some of ’em goes to the bad, as 


the church and the coast-line—so considerable 


might be expected, seeing the little schooling we indeed, that several houses and a churchyard of 

___ _J •_xl._ __ 3 xt. _ A _X_x;_xl_ x_l_ 1^1-. _i-L — T_ Xl- _ _ 


can afford to give them, and the temptations there 
is for them nowadays; but it is only here and 
there one, and they generally finish up by listing 


tolerable size existea tnereupon. in 1634 the sea 
had made such progress in the work of’ spoliation, 
that the intervening ground had disappeared, and 


for a soldier, which soon steadies ’em. One of my the ‘ Rcculvers ’ appeared to exist on the verge at 


lads is away now in the East Indies ; and though I 
don’t often hear from him, he seems to be getting 
on quite as well as ever be’d ha’ done at home. 


once of the cliff and of destruction. An artificial 
breakwater ha% however, saved the structure; but 
the sacred edifice has been dismantled, and its 


Our girls miKtly gets acquainted with one or other towers used as marine watch-houses. The sur- 
of the men working about the place where they rounding strata are of singularly soft nature, and 
are at service, and get married, sooner perhaps hence the rapidity with which the eroding action 

than what we old folks think they ought to— of the waves has proceeded, 

about nineteen or twenty—and settle down near An equally instructive case of the destructive 

w'here their husbands work. action of the sea is afforded by the history of the 

‘We don’t get much chance of holidays when parish of Ecclcs in the county of Norfolk. Prior 
once the season begins, until it is over ; because, to the accession of James VI. to the English 
you see, sir, the master must keep the market crown the parish was a fairly populous one. At 

_*1 I. _ Ai. 1. _ . 1 _ Ai-_x 1_ Xl.- _X- _ i xi.- 


supplied ; and if he finds one of us not to be 
depended on to do our work every day, he very 
soon gets somebody in her place that is; which 
perhaps is one reason why young women never 
care to settle down to our life. Altogether, our 


that date, however, the inhabitants petitioned the 
king for a reduction of taxes, basing their request 
on flic ground that more than three hundred acres 
of their land had been swept away by the sea. 
Tlic king’s reply was short but characteristic. He 


work ain’t so very hard; and if we do have to keep dismissed the petition with the remark, that the 
at it for a many hours at a stretch, it’s all in the people of Eccles should he thankful that the 
open air, which is a good deal belter tlian being sea had been so merciful. Since the time of the 
shut up in the walls of a factory ; and if we arc niggardly sovereign just i 


shut up in the walls of a factory j and if we arc 
anyways steady and careful, wc can always make 
sure of a pretty good living. So that yon see, sir, 
there’s many as is worse off than ns poor garden- 


sea had been so merciful. Since the time of the 
niggardly sovereign just mentioned, Ecclcs has not 
been spared by the sea. Acres upon acres have 
been swallowed up by the insatiable waves, and 
as Sir Charles Lyell informs us, hills of blown 
sand—forming the characteristic sand-dunes of the 


— _ geologist—occupy the place where the houses of 

SFA-SPO TT J^'Dg James’s petitioners were situated. The spire 

u J. j. jjj- church, in one drawing, is indeed 

Somewhat more than a year ago, we called atten- 1 depicted as projecting from amongst the surrouud- 
tion to the changes which are to be perceived in ing sand-duiit-s, which the wind, as if in league 
the relations of land and water; the action of with the ocean, has blown in upon this luckless 
rivers on the land, and the influence of delta-lands . . ,, . . , , 


in restoring land, to the earth, being noted in the 
article alluded to; whilst the destructive action 
of the sea «i many points of the coast was also 
detailed. In the present instance we purpo.se to 
examine a few of the more typical cases of sea- 


Tho comparison of old maps of counties border¬ 
ing on the sea with modern charts, affords a strik¬ 
ing and clear idea of the rate and extent of this 
W'ork of destruction. No better illustration can he 
cited of the ravages of the ocean than that exhi¬ 
bited in maps of the Yorkshire coast-lines, and 


action viewed in its destructive effect upon the I particularly in the district lying between Flam- 
land, and also some aspects of earth-movements | borough Head and the mouth of the Humber, 
which undoubtedly favour the destructive power Wliilst the district between the Wash in Lincoln- 


of the ocean. 

As regards these destructive powers, ranch de¬ 
pends of course on the nature of the rock-formations 
which Jie next the sea. A hard formation will, 

_ « . • _"I-.- xl.- -AX.--1- -r xl. _ _ * ' 


shire and the estuary of the Thames shews an 
equally great amount of destructive change. Three 
feet per annum is said to be no uncommon rate for 
soft strata in these localities to be carried away; 

VjI __ I».. irt V 


emteria paribus, resist the attack of the waves to a | and the 'jeolo^ist may point to the famous Goodwin 
greaterextentthanadeposit of soft nature; and the I Sands—notorious alike in ancient and modern 
varying nature of the coast-lines of a country deter-' history—as another example of the results of sea- 
mincs to a very great extent the regularity or irre-! action, and of the wear and tear exercised by the 
gularity of the sea’s action. A well-known example I mighty deep. The contemplation of such actions 
of a case in which the ocean has acquired over the tits us in a singularly apt manner for the realisa- 
land an immense advanti^e in respect of the soft- tiou of the full force and meaning of the Laureate’s 
ness of the formations which favoured its inroad, is words: 

found on the Kentish coast. Visitors to Margate j . 

and Eamsgate, or voyagers around the south-east w 

comer of our island, Sow the ancient church of ' ^ ‘ 

licculver—^r the‘RecuIverS’ as it is now named It is highly important, however, to note that 
—as a familiar landmark. Its two weather-beaten the sea receives aid of no ordinary kind in its acts 
towers and the dismantled edifice are the best of spoliation by the operation of certain forces 
known objects amongst tbe views of the Kentish affecting the land itself. Land frequently dis-- 
c^t; and to both geologist and antiquary the appears from sight beneath the surface of me sea, 
‘Reculvers’present an object of engrossing interest, by a process of subsidence or sinking. We must 


'Tlipro rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
0 Earth, what changes hast thou seen! 


It is highly ii^ortaut, however, to note that 
the sea receives aid of no ordinary kind in its acts 
of spoliation by the operation of certain forces 
affecting the land itself. Land frequently dis-- 
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therefore dearly dUtingnish between the land 
which the sea fiterally takes by its own act, and 
that which becomes its property through this 
curions subsidence and sinking of the earth’s crust. 
No doubt the result is practically the same in each 
case; the sea being in either instance the gainer, 
and the land the loser. But the sinking of land 
being a phenomenon less faniiliar to the ordinary 
reader, we venture to note a few of its more pro¬ 
minent aspects. 

A primary consideration to which it is needful to 
direct attention consists in the due appreciation of 
the fact that the laud and not the sea is to be here 
credited with the action under discussion. When 
a considerable part of a coast-line formerly existing 
above tide-marks is found to gradually sink below 
the sea-level, the observer is probably apt to as¬ 
sume that the sea has simply altered its level. 
The idea of the sea being a constantly changing 
body is so widely entertained, and that of the 
land being a solid and iinmovfible portion of the 
constitution of the eartlg is also so deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, that it may take some little 
thinking to throw on the land the burden of the 
change and alteration. It is nevertheless a fact 
that the great body of water we name the ocean 
in reality obeys tlie laws we .see exemplified in 
the disposition of the water contained iu a cup or 
howL Tlie water of the sea thus maintains the 
same level, and is no more subject to violent and 
permanent alterations than is the water in the cup 
or bowl. Hence when part of a coa.st-linc apitears 
to become submerged, we must credit tlie land with 
being the seat of the change, seeing that the sea i 
must be regarded as stable, unli'ss indeed it could 
be shewn that the level of the sea had undergone 
a similar change on all the coasts it touches. 
Thus if the soutlieni coast of England were found 
to have been depressed say to tlie extent of six 
feet, we must credit the laud with the change, 
unless we could shew that the sea-level on the 
opposite or Ercnch coast had also changed. Now 


the alterations of land arc mostly local or confined 
to limited areas, and arc not seen in other lands 
bounded by the same sea or ocean as the altered 
portion. Hence that the land must he regarded as 
the unstable and the sea os the stable element, has ^ 
come to be regarded as a fundamental a.xiom of 
geology. 

When, therefore, the works of m.an—such as 
piers, harbours, and dwellings—become the spoil 
of the sea, the action has either been one effected 
by the force of the waves without any change of 
level of the land, or cue iu which land has simply 
subsided independently of the destructive action 
of the sea. In the extreme south of Sweden this 
action of land-subsidence is at present proceeding 
at a rate which has been detennined by observa¬ 
tions conducted for the past centuiy and a half or 
more. The lower streets of many Swedish sea¬ 
port towns have thus been under w’ater for many 
years, and even streets originally situated far 
above the water-level have been rendered up as 

H to the sea by this mysterious sinking of 
. Linnseus (as on a former occasion we 
remarked) in 1749 marked the exact site and posi¬ 
tion of a certain stone. In 1836 this stone was 
found to be nearer the water’s edge by one hundred 
feet than when the great naturalist had observed 
it; the subsidence having proceeded at this rate 
and degree in eighty-seven years. The earliest 


Moravifin missionaries in Greenland had frequently 
to shift the position of the poles to whicn they 
moored their boats, owing to the subsidence -of 
land carrying their poles seawardSj as. it were, by 
the inflow of the sea over what was once dry lana. 
On the coasts of Devon and Cornwall the observer 
may detect numerous stumps of trees—still fixed 
by their roots in the soil in which they grew— 
existing under water; the site being that of an old 
forest which was submerged by the sinking of the 
land, and which has become converted into the 
spoil and possession of the sea. Even the long 
arm of the sea—the ‘ loch ’ of the Scotch and the 
‘ fjord’ of Norway—which seen in the outline of a 
map, or in all its natural beauty, imparts a char¬ 
acter of its own to the scenery of a country, exists 
to the eye of the geologist simply as a sub- 
mcrgccl valley, whoso aides were once ‘ with ver¬ 
dure clad,’ and on whose fertile slopes trees grew 
in luxuriant plenty. The subsidence of the land 
has simply permitted its place to he occupied by 
water, and the vessel may sail for miles over 
what was once a fertile valley. 

Occasionally the fluctusitions of land may be 
exemplified to an extent which could hardly be 
expected, a fact well illustrated by the case of the 
Temple of Jupiter Sempis .at Vuszuoli on the Bay 
of Naples. This Utmjile, now in ruins, dates from 
a very ancient period, three marble pillars re¬ 
maining to mark the extent of what was once a 
magnificent pile of building.s. Half-way up these 
pillars the marks of boring shell-fish are seen; 
some burrows formed by these molluscs still con¬ 
taining the shells by means of which they were 
excavated. At the present Ume, the sea-level is 
at the very base of the pillans, or exists even below 
that site. Hence arises the natural question— 
‘ How did the shell-fish gain acce.s3 to the pillars, 
to barrow into them in the manner described V 
Dismissing as an irrelevant and impossible idea 
that of the molluscs being able to ascend the dry 
piUars, two suppositions remain. Either the pillars 
and temple must have gone down to the sea 
through the subsidence of the land, or the sea 
must have come up to the pillars, ft the latter 
theory he entertained, the sea-level must be re- 
ganled as having of necessity altered its level all 
along the Bay of Naples and along all the Medi¬ 
terranean coasts. And as this inundation would 
have occurred within the historic period, we would 
e.xpcct not only to have had some record preserved 
to us of the calamity, hut we should also have been 
able to point to distinct and ineffaceable traces of 
sea-action on the adjoining coasts. There isj how¬ 
ever, no basis whatever for this supposition. No 
evidence is forthcoming that any such rise of the 
sea ever took place ; and hence we are forced to 
conclude that the subsidence or sinking of the 
land contains the only rational e.\'planation of the 
phenomena. We had thus a local sinking of land 
taking place at Puzzuoli. The old temple was 
gradually submerged; its pillars were buried 
beneath the waters of the sea, and the boring 
molluscs of the adjacent sea-lmd fixed on the 
pillars as a habitation^ and bored their w'ay into 
the stone. Then a second geological change super¬ 
vened. The action of subsidence was exchanged 
for one of elevation ; and the temple and its 
pillars gradually arose from the sea, and attained 
their jjresent.level; whilst tlie stone-boring shell¬ 
fish were left to die in their homes. 'The surround- 
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iag neighbourhood—that of Vesuvius—is the (jcene 
of constant change and alteration in land-’J^el; 
and the incident is worth recording, if only to 
shew how , the observation of the apparently 
trifling labours of shell-fish serves to substantiate 
a grave uid important chapter in the history of the 
earth. 

The statistics of urecks and of the amount of 
human property which have fallen a prey to the 
* sounding main’ may thus be shewn to be not 
only parceled but vastly exceeded in importance 
and extent by the records' of the geologist, when he 
endeavours to compute the losses of the land or 
tlte gains of the sea. But on the other hand, the 
man of science asks us to reflect on the fact that 
the matter stolen from us by the sea is undergoing 
a process of redistribution and reconstruction. The 
fair acres of whfch we have been despoiled, will 
make their appearance in some other form and 
fashion as the land of the future; just indeed as the 
present land represents the consolidated sea-spoil 
of the past, which by a process of elevation has 
been raised from the seordepths to constitute the 
existing order of the earth. Waste and repair are 
simply the two sides of the geological medal, and 
exist at the poles of a circle of ceaseless natural 
change. So that, if it be true that the sea reigns 
where the land once rose in all its majesty, m 
the Laureate has told us, no less certain is it 
that—to conclude with his lines— 

Xhere where the long street roars, hath been 

The stillness of the central sea. 

Thus the subject of sea-spoil, like many another 
scientific study, opens up before us a veritable 
chapter of romance, which should possess the 
greater charm and interest, because it is so true. 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPIER rV.—LAURA. BROUGHT TO TASK. 

The Admiral says ‘good-night’ to the last of 
his guests ;^theu he turns to his daughter, who is 
eridently preparing for a sjieedy retreat. 

‘Don’t run away yet, Laura; we keep early 
Lours at Government House, but it is not very 
late yet.* 

Rather reluctantly, Mrs Best obeys. She knows 
perfectly well why her father wishes her to re- 
znaiu, and she shrewdly suspects what subject of 
conversation he is likely to introduce. Now that 
•she has hwl her triumph, by carrying out a 
pet plan with regard to Katie,-that very success 
makes her uneasy, for she knows she will be called 
to account. However, she resolves to be brave, 
and at once leads the way to the music-room. The 
servants have already put out most of the lights, 
but here the wax-candles are throwing lustre 
over scattered music and deserted seats. Laura 
gathers up some of the songs, wondering when her 
father will begin, and how the attack will open. 
She knows it is coming, for he is restlessly pacing 
to and fro the room with that quarter-deck march 
■of his, that betokens an uneasy mind. 

‘Why were the Greys not here this evening, 
Laura ? ’ 

She smooths out the leaves of an Italiau duet. 


lays it on the music-stand, and replies with appor 
rent indifference : ‘ Because they were not invited, 
papa.’ 

‘Why not? I gave you the list, and I’m cer¬ 
tain their names were down. Why did you omit 
them?’ 

‘ Is it always necessary to invite the saine people 
over and over again? The Greys have been at 
every party that has taken place since I came here 
to stay.’ 

‘Had you any particular reason for leaving 
tliem out, Laura ? ’ asks the Admiral, turning 
round quickly, os he notes his daughter’s slightly 
scornful tone of voice. 

For a moment Mrs Best is undecided. Perhaps 
a slight meaningless excuse will do. But only 
for a pasfiing second does she think thus. Her 
frank loyal nature asserts itself, and she says in 
a quick earnest manner^ with her eyes a little 
lowered, her cheeks a little flushed: ‘ 1 had a 
good reason, papa. Kate Grey makes herself far 
too much at home here. One would imagine she 
has some special privilege in this house.’ 

‘Well, and I am always glad to see her.’ 

‘ She knows that, and presumes on the know¬ 
ledge. People seeing her so much at home at 
Government House, are beginning to talk in a 
most unpleasant manner.’ 

‘ What do they say, Laura ? ’ 

‘ They say you mean to make her your second 
wife. O papa, surely, surely you will never do 
that! A girl so selfisli, so ambitious, so fond of 
admiration, so, so ’- 

‘Stop, Laura! The category of faults you lay 
to poor Katie’s charge is surely long enough. So 
people say I mean to make her my second wife, 
do they ? ’ 

A flusli passes over the Admiral’s face, and 
mounts to his brow. A quick throb rises at his 
heart, as for the first time he hears Katie’s name 
coupled with his own. Till this moment, his 
thoughts about her have been vague and unsettled. 
He £idmirc.s her very much—more than any other 
lady he knows; but the idea of making her an 
ofl'er of marriage has never seriously entered his 
head. But now, his daughter’s very cautions, her 
very reports of the world’s gossip, shadow forth to 
him that a marriage between him and Miss Grey 
may not be so very preposterous after all, not 
such utter madness as he himself would hare 
called it a few months ago. 

Laura, seated on a music-stool, her hands clasped 
before her, and her eyes fixed on her father’s f^e, 
reads its meaning at once; and as a brave, a loving, 
and a fearless daughter, she -will not shrink from 
the duty she believes is required of her now. 
‘Dear papa,’ she exclaims, ‘let me entreat you 
not to risk your future happiness! Kate Gr^ 
would never make you a good wife. She cares fu 
too much for herself ever to study the true 
interests of any other person.’ 

‘ Why arc you so bitter against Miss Grey ? ’ 

‘ I am not bitter. I only tell the real aibi truth. 


ifi 
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Don’t let her come to rule in your house; don’t 
let her rob me of my father’s love.’ 

Sir Herbert draws near his daughter, and looks 
tenderly down at her flushed face and moistened 
eyes. ‘ Be reasonable, my child! No one can 
ever rob you of my love; but’ (here he pauses, 
as though hesitating how to word his meaning 
—adding composedly enough) ‘ should I ever 
marry Miss Grey or any other lady, you must 
not be prejudiced against my choice, Laura. My 
marriage can never injure you in the least. 
Remember, your poor mother’s fortune was all 
settled on you before you married Robert Best’ 

‘I am not thinking of money, papa. Mere 
money considerations do not influence me in the 
least’ 

‘ Possibly not. But let me allude to the subject 
once more while we are talking. Robert has left 
you mistress of his fine estate. You have duties 
and responsibilities tha£ separate you almost 
entirely from mo now. Is not that the case ?’ 

‘Yes. I wish I could be more with you.’ 

‘You cannot, Laura, without neglecting your 
own interests. Therefore I am at times lonely— 
very lonely in the midst of surrounding society 
and occupation. My house needs a head. My 
heart yearns sometimes for congenial companion¬ 
ship. Don’t grudge me happiness, Laura, if I can 
see my way toward.? gaining it.’ 

‘ I nope and pray every possible happiness may 
be yours, papa ; but don’t look to Katie Grey for 
such a tlung. She would marry any one to obtain 
position and wealth.’ 

Sir Uerbert turns away, and walk.? to the end 
of the room; but he soon coine.s back .again, .and 
sees his daughter watching him with eyes tluit are 
mis^ and tearful. 

‘I am thinking of my own precious mother. 
Oh, how different she was from this girl! Miss 
Grey is all unworthy to take her place.' 

In her eamestnes'^ Mrs Best has risen from the 
music-stool, and stands before her father with 
great tears coursing down her cheeks. She raises 
her clasped hands to him in the most imploring 
of all attitudes. The snowy crispy dress with its 
white fohls gives her a shadowy, almost gliost-like 
look ; and ns her pathetic entreating face turns to 
the Admiral, it almost seems to liim ns though the 
soul of her mother is appealing to him through 
Laura’s eyes. Never has the likeness struck him 
so much. It is as though his beloved Bess liad 
come from the grave to bid him beware. 

The daughter sees the impression she has made, 
and like many another, presumes too much on her 
success, and goes a step too far. Had she stopped 
at this point, perhaps her father would have 
given her the promise she requires, that he will 
• not marry Kate Grey. But Laura wipes away 
her tears, and exclaims: ‘You are coining round 
to my views, papa! You are beginning to see how 
unfit tMe Katie is to be your wife. Miss Grimshaw 
quite agrees with me about her true character.’ 

Sir Herbert steps back—draws himself up to his 
full height, ‘ And what in the world does Miss 
Grimshaw know about the matter 1 ’ 

‘ She has great powers of discernment. Indeed 
it was she who first raised my suspicions, and set 
me to watch Katie’s manoeuvres.’ 

I ... . 


‘ Yery kind of her! 1 ought to be particularly 
grateful for her surveillance ! ’ 

A cloud gathers on the Admiral’s brow; but 
Laur^ unwarned, goes on: ‘ Adelaide Grimshaw is 
all kindness. O papa, 1 wish you would fix on 
her! She would fill the position of mistrees to 
your household with tact and taste, and would 
make you an excellent wife.’ 

‘ Thank you for your suggestion, Lama; bat be 
assured if ever I do fiiarry, Miss Grimsl^w will^ 
not be my choice.’ 

He shudders os memory recalls to 'mind 
the lank figure of the veiy elderljf lady his 
daughter commends to his notice. He recalls the 
faded face, the thin wiiy curls, the lymphatic eyes, 
the bleating plausible voice, with which, in the 
calmest manner, she is wont to gossip over the 
frailties of her neighbours, and pass hard judg¬ 
ments on those who are younger and more attrac¬ 
tive than herself. Then his thoughts revert to 
Katherine Grey. Whatever her faults may be, 
fortunately they are all the very opposite of Miss 
Grimshaw’s: mind and body are altogether formed 
in a very different mould. After this, the con¬ 
versation comes to a close, and father and daughter 
separate—she to lament over the Admiral’s infatua¬ 
tion ; he to wander for an hour or two more tlirough 
the dimly lighted empty suite of rooms. 

Laura’s words liave moved liim strangely. His 
ulse quickens as ho remembers that what has 
een to him a half-formed purpose, a whispered 
secret, is already the town’s talk, and that every¬ 
body is watching to see what will come next. 

Has Katie herself heard of these reports, and 
begun to trace out the shadow of possible coming 
events ? W^ould she be very much surprised if he 
tried to give these airy rumours a solid founda¬ 
tion? 

Such is the train of thought which floats through 
Sir Herbert’s mind long after the great house‘is 
clo.sed for the night, and loft appiirently to sleep 
and silence. He hears the measured tramp of the 
sentry on the cold damp pavement outside; the 
distant sound of the ships’ bell.? in the harbour, as 
it is home in by the wintry blast; and^he musical 
peals from the church steeples that .chime the small 
morning hours; but the question still rings its 
changes in his mind and finds no satisiactory 
answer. 

CHArTEn V.—TnE question answered. 

Tlie next morning Katie takes up her position 
at her fathers writing-table. She has a letter to 
answer—a very confidential one from her«friend 
and confidant, Liddy Delmere—and she feels 
bound to return confidence for confidence. Ere 
the epistle is finished, she starts up and thrusts 
it into her desk. Her eyes have been con¬ 
stantly wandering from the paper to the cold 
slippei’y streets, where people ore jostling against 
each other as they moke their way through the 
showers of falling sleet and gusts of rough wind. 
Surely no one would venture out gxcept xn a case 
of absolute neces-sity; yet the girl evidently ex- 
))ccts eonu one ; and by the rapid closing of her 
desk, no doubt the ‘ somebody’ is in sight 
A tall upright figure may be observed emerging 
from the crowds of passers-by ; an officer, by the 
gold buttons on bis rough outside coat Guiding 
his umbrella, skill'ully. Sir Herbert walks quickly 
on, and soon Katie hears his well-known knock 
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at tlie door, and his well-known step in the hall, 
08 he takes his way to her father’s library down¬ 
stairs. 

‘He will come np here presently with some 
apology to me, or I’m ranch mistaken,' muses 
Kate, as she takes a swift look at herself in the 
glass ; and ere long the door is thrown open, and 
Sir Herbert Dillworth announced. He glances 
quickly round the room, and this is what he sees : 
a pretty, well-harmonised interior, a blending of 
soft warm colours, and a blazing fire in the grate, 
that reflects itself in the polished steel surrounding 
it And Kate Grey, the brightest point of the 
whole scene, is sitting beside the writing-table, 
and looking up with a smile to greet him. She 
wears a morning dress of ruby Cashmere, and a 
single knot of the same colour in the thick rolls of 
her dark hair. ^There is not a shadow of resent¬ 
ment in those lustrous eyes as she holds out 
her hand, frankly and pleasantly, to her visitor. 
Feeling perfectly self-possessed herself, she owns 
to a degree of satisfaction as she notices how 
disturbed Sir Herbert looks. The fact is his 
daugliter’s words are still ringing in his memory 
—‘ People say you mean to make her your second 
wife’—and he is wondering what Katie herself 
would say on such a subject. Will she ignore the 
dreary barrier of years that lies between them? 
Will she foiget that he has gone some distance 
farther on in life’s journey, while she is in the 
very prime and flush of girlhood ? These thoughts 
flash through his mind, and make him appear 
nervous and absent as ho begins to talk about hast 
night’s party. But bis mind is made up. 

‘ We missed you, Miss Gmy. Will you pardon 
us that you had no invitation ? My daughter is 
not much accustomed to sending them out.’ 

‘Please, don’t mention it. Sir Herbert. I am 
very glad to go to Government House when I’m 
wanted there ; but one cannot always be invited, 
you know.’ 

‘ But I like you always to come. The omission 
shall not happen again. Wc had a wretchedly 
stupid gathering. Spare me similar disappointments 
in future. Miss Grey, by—by taking the right of 
arranging these matters into your own hands.’ 

The girl looks np inquiringly. Nothing can be 
more unsuspecting and guileless than the ques¬ 
tioning eyes that meet Sir Herbert’s. 

‘Will you take the right, Katie? My life has 
grown stmngely desolate and lonely of late ; will 
you cheer it with your pi-esence ? In short, will 
you be my wife ?’ 

The •question is asked now, eagerly and impas- 
sion’dly, and Miss Grey’s eyes droop under the 
Admiral’s gaze. This vision has been dazzling her 
mind so long; she has dreamt of it, thought of it; 
and now the ofler of marriage has really come! 
Though the triumph is making her heart throb, 
she can hardly tell whether she is glad or 
sorry. But she does not draw back. For the 
treasure of Sir Herbert’s loyal affection, for his 
true earnest love, she will give in exchange her 
youth and beauty. She thinks the bargain a fair 
one, and wonders can anything more be required. 

Wlien Sir Herbert leaves his affianced wife, he 
goes down to her father, to tell him of what he 
calls his ‘ good fortune.’ 

‘Yes; and mamma and Helen shall hear all 
about it from me. Won’t they be suimriscd !’ adds 
the young lady with a short low Jangh, as the 


Admiral goes out of the room. She hears him 
close the libraiy door, and then says to herself 
with another little spasmodic laugh: ‘ Every one 
will be surprised, as I am myself, to think how 
quickly it has all come about Last evening I was 
excluded from Government House, and now I 
have promised to rule and reim there. Which 
has conquered—Laura Best or I ?’ 

CHAPTER VL—FAMILY COliNBEIi. ■ 

Mr Grey’s library is a curious little room, fitted 
up quite in his own way. Maps cover the sides 
of the walls, and a large bookcase holds the 
books, which arc mostly nautical. Models of ships 
and steamers are on various shelves, there is an 
astrolabe near the window, and a sextant and 
some patteni guns on the table. Mr Grey is busy 
at the moment with official papers; his nimble 
fingers are copying a ‘ General Memo.’ with won¬ 
derful rapidity. Hearing the stately step of his 
chief coming along the passage, he naturally sup¬ 
poses the Admiral has returned to give further 
directions about some orders ere long to be 
circulated amongst the ships. So he glances up 
over his spectacles pen in hand. Great is his 
surprise at seeing evident signs of agitation in 
Sir Herbert’s face, as lie says in a low tone : ‘ Put 
aside your papers for an instant, Grey. I want to 
consult you on quite another subject. I have come 
to ask your consent to my marriage with your 
daughter Katie.’ 

‘ Your marriage witli my daughter. Sir Herbert!’ 
and Mr Grey lets a huge drop of ink splash on 
his ‘ General Memo.’ in his surprise. 

‘You seem astonished. Grey. Have you any 
objection to accept me ns your son-in-law ?’ 

‘Pardon me. Sir Herbert, pardon my hesitation; 
but you startled me for the moment. I am con¬ 
scious of the honour you are doing us; but have 
you considered how young and inexperienced 
Katie is ? A mere girl, in fact. She is but little 
used to the ways of the world; hardly wise 
enough to hold the high position you offer her.’ 

The Admiral smiles. ‘ I will take the risk of all 
that. Katie is willing, and I am ready to marry 
her just as she is.’ 

‘ Then I give my full sanction.’ 

‘Wish me joy, Grey. You don’t say a word 
about that’ 

‘ I will wish yon something better and deeper 
than mere joy, Sir Herbert. I pray you may 
have true and unmixed happiness with my 
daughter. May she prove a wife worthy of you, 
and may you never regret your choice.’ 

There is a tremble in Mr Grey’s voice as he 
grasps the Admiral’s hand and ratifies the new 
bond sprung up so suddenly between them; and 
he looks tlicughtfuUy after Sir Herbert as he 
leaves the room. Surely women are fickle, and 
his daughter Katie the most fickle of her «ex I 

Only two months ago, Walter Reeves had come 
into that very same room on the very same kind 
of mission. The same, but with a difference. He 
has not actually proposed for Katie, but had aaked 
permission to visit at the house with that intention, 
in the event of his love being reciprocated. And 
Katie knows all this, and up to the present has 
received WaltePs attentions, and seemed to take 
them as her right. But now all this is set aside, 
and a man nearly as old as her father himself 
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Las stcTOed in and won tLe girl as a willing 
prize. Well may the old sailor marvel! Things 
nave changed since the days ‘long ago/ when 
he wooed his wife, and waited nine long years 
for her because he could not afford to marry 
sooner. His true old-fashioned love has but 
intensified as years have sped on; the trials of life 
have but drawn the wedded pair closer to each 
other. Will this be the experience of Katie and 
the Admiral V 

Worthy Mr Grey cannot settle that point; so 
he goes up-stairs to hear what Katie herself has to 
say on the subject. 

Miss Grey lingers in the drawing-room after 
the Admiral has gone. There seems something 
strangely sad and vague and solemn in the whole 
affair, now it has gone so far; and when her 
mother comes into the room wdth Helen leaning 
on her arm, she exclaims at once, with glowing 
cheeks and Hashing eyes and defiant tone : ‘ Wish 
me joy, mother, and Helen! I am going to be 
married! ’ 

‘I’m glad it is settled at last, Katie; and I hope 
you will be very ha])pj'. Walter has had plenty of 
patience, I’m sure,’ says Mrs Grey in her quiet 
voice, as she settles Helen comfortably on the sofa 
and turns round to give Katie a kiss of congratula¬ 
tion. 

But her daughter draws back with a look of 
annoyance. 

‘ VVhy do you talk of Walter ? 1 am not going 
to marry him. My intended husband’s name 
stands far higher in the Navy List. I’m going to 
be married to Admiral Sir Herbert Dillwortli! ’ 

‘ Sir Herbert!' exclaim Helen and lier mother 
together. 

‘ Yes. Why are you surprised ?’ 

‘ I’m sure wc've good reason for surprise, con¬ 
sidering all that has gone on about Walter. Katie, 
Katie! what new fancy has hold of you now i ’ 
The voice is Mrs Grey’s, the tone one of re¬ 
proach, 

Katie is growing angry. ‘ 'Tlie fancy is no new 
one, mother. Had you not all been very blind, 
you might have guessed what was coming long 
ago.’ 

‘ Do you really love Sir Herbert ? ’ asks Helen, 
with that dcep-Bceing look of hers, that somehow 
always makes her elder sister a little in awe of 
her. 

‘ I like him; the rest will come by-aiid-by; and 
I’m glad and proud of iny lot.’ 

There is a ring in Katie’s voice, as though she 
has flung down the gauntlet of self-approval, and 
challenges any one to take it up and contradict 
her. Her father is not the one to do this. lie 
comes into the room at the moment, hears Katie’s 
asseveration, and feels os if a world of doubt had 
rolled away from his mind. Considering his own 
word ‘his bond/ he judges his daughter by the 
same standard, ‘ That’s right, Katie, and sounds 
earnest. You may well be proud of your lot, and 
of Sir Herbert too: there isn’t a better, braver, 
more honourable man alive; he’s unselfish and 
high-principled to his heart’s core. I've served 
three commissions under him, and ought to knovr 
him well; and I’d rather see a child of mine 
lying in her grave, than that she should bring 
(i^redit on his name. Kiss me, my girl! I wish 
you happiness. Well may you be proud of our 
A dmir al [' 


Katie receives the kiss just a little impatiently; 
she believes she has won ‘high stakes/ and does 
not relish any doubts on the subject 


THE CROCODILE AND GAVIAL. 

Two species of crocodile inhabit our Indian rivet^ 
and both are especially numerous in such streams 
as the Gauges and its tributaries, the Berham* 
pootcr, and many others. Sir Emerson Tennent, 
m his Natural History of Ceylon, points out an 
error which Anglo-Indians and others are often 
given to—namely, of applying the term alligator 
to animals which arc in reality crocodiles. There 
arc no alligators in the Indian peninsula. The 
true alligator is the hideous cayman of South 
America, aud differs in one or two important 
respects from the crocodile of the Nile and Ganges. 

The first and by fai- the most widely distributed 
of the two saurians inhabiting our Indian rivers 
is the common crocodile, exactly similar to the 
animal frequenting the Nile and other streams 
of Northern Africa, and known throughout Bengal 
by its Hindustani title of‘Mugger.’ The second 
species is the Gavial or Gurryal {Gavialis Gan- 
(jetirus). This reptile i.s, I believe, only found 
in Hindustan, and is indigenous to the Ganges; 
hence its specific title. 

The habits of the two creatures are in general 
very similar, but yet differ in one or two important 
points. The mugger often grows to an enormous 
size, not uufrequently reaching twenty feet in' 
length, and is thick built in proportion. The limbs 
are short, feet palmatcd, the fore-feet famished with 
five, the hind with four toes. The head (which iu 
aspect is extremely hideous) is broad and wedge- 
shaped, the muzzle rather narrow, the eyes smml, 
deep set, and of a villainous glassy green hue, 
TJie jaws when shut lock as closely and firmly 
together as a vice. The teeth arc of a formi¬ 
dable description, varying much in size and length. 
When the mouth is closed, the tusks in the extre¬ 
mity of the lower jaw pass completely through and 
often project above the tip of the upper. The 
body IS incased with scaly armour^lates, very 
thick and massive on the back, but to a leas ex¬ 
tent on the sides of the body. The reptile breathes 
through its nostrils, which arc situated near the tip 
of the snout. By this wonderful provision of 
nature, the crocodile is enabled to lie in wait for 
its ]>rey with the whole of its body, except the 
nostrils, concealed beneath the surlace of the 
water. 

The gavial much resembles the mugger in 
general structure (though the body is not usually 
so thickly built), with one notable exception, aud 
that is the totally different shape and character of 
the snout The jaws of the gavial are long, straight, 
and narrow ; the teeth, which are regular, wide 
apart from one another, and even, are of a far less 
formidable description than those of the common 
cro(x)dilc. They much resemble in general ap¬ 
pearance the rows of jagged teeth which garnish 
the edges of the upper jaw of the saw-fish. The 
snout is often several feet in length, and there 
is a peculiar knob or protuberance at the tip; and 
the nostrils, as in the other species, arc situated 
near the oxlromity. 

The gavial has been described by some writers 
as ‘the scourge of the Ganges’ and a ‘ferocious 
animal / but 1 venture to say that this is a highly 
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exaggerated if not an altogether erroneous state¬ 
ment. It is possible that occasionally—though I 
am convinced very rarely —^the gavial may seize a 
human being; but the reptile is essentially a fish- 
eater, and unlike the mugger, is little to be 
dreaded by the swimmer or bather. I have fre¬ 
quently, when strolling along the banks of our 
Indian rivers, observed the heail of a gavial momen¬ 
tarily raised above the surface of the water in 
the act of swallowing some large fish held trans¬ 
versely across its jaws, the long beak and rows of 
sharp teeth with which nature has furnished it, 
greatly assisting the creature in snapping up such 
dippery prey. 

Crocodiles frequent the wide open channels' and 
reaches of our large Indian rivers, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, such as Dinapore, 
AUahabad, or Benares. In such resorts, whole 
families of both gavials and muggers may be seen 
lying together side by, side on points of sand or 
low mud islands left dry by the current of the 
stream ; they delight to bask in the scorching rays 
of the mid-day sun. 

The animals always lie asleep close to the 
margin, and generally with their lieads pointing 
away from the water. They are extremely watcli- 
ful; and on being alarmed by the near ajqjroach of 
some boat gliding past or hutnan beings walking 
along the bank, after contemplating the objects 
of their suspicion for a short space of time, they 
one after another awkwardly wheel round, and 
with a splash and a flounder speedily vanish beneath 
the surface of the water, to reappear again so soon 
as the cause of their alarm has passed. 

Though hideous and repulsive in appearance, 
these reptiles nevertheless fullil a most useful 
office as scavengers. In the neighbourhood of 
laige towns on the banks of the (langes, hundreds 
I of dead bodies are daily ca.st into the holy river 
I hy the Hindus; and in a tropical climate like 
I India, w'ere it not for crocodiles, turtles, and 
I vultures assembling and devouring the corpses, 
speedily some dreadful plague would break out 
and spread death around. 

Judging I’rora the accounts of travellers, the 
crocodiles inhabiting the African continent must 
he far more dangerous than their confreres of Asia; 
for though we sometimes hear of muggers taking 
to man-eating, especially in Low'cr Bengal and 
parts of Assam, yet such practices arc not the 
rule, as is generally supposect. 

I have, however, seen patches of water near the 
foot of ghats or flights of steps fenced round 
with a»cIose and strong hedge of bamboo stakes, 
driven firmly into the river-bed, for the purpose of 
protecting bathers or women di'awing water from 
the assaults of man-eating crocodiles; and it is a 
dangerous practice at all times to bathe in pools 
frequented by such monsters. Cows, horses, sheep, 
goats, and dogs, besides the numerous wild inhabit¬ 
ants of the jungle, all form a prey of the mugger. 
The cunning animal, well acquainted with some 
spot where, towards simset, flocks and henls, after 
the heat of the day has passed, are in the habit of 
drinking, there lies in wait concealed amid the sedge 
bordering the margin. Presently some unlucky 
victim in the shape of a poor bullock parched with 
thirst, comes hurrying down the bank and eagerly 
approaches the water; hut hardly has its mouth 
r^hed the surface, when the blood-thirsty croco¬ 
dile seizes it by the nose ; and if once successful in 


securing a firm grip, tlie chances are, that unless 
the herdsman is at hand to render assistance, the 
unfortunate bullock, in spite of struggling despe¬ 
rately to free itself, is soon dragged down on to its 
knees, and later beneath the surface of the pool. 

It has been asserted that tigers ere now have been 
seized, and after a hard fight, overpowered by the 
crocodile. Possibly this may occasionally happen ; 
hut I imagine such an occurrence to be extremely 
rare ; and my impression is, that such redoubtable 
champions, each capable of inflicting severe punish¬ 
ment on his opponent, would avoid rather than 
risk coming to blows. 

It is generally imagined that the plated coat of 
mail covering the crocodile’s body renders the 
animal invulnerable to bullets. Such may have 
been the case in the days of brown-bass; but a 
spinning conical ball fired from a Martini-Henry 
or other grooved weapon of the present day, will 
not only readily pierce, but even pass completely 
through the body of the largest crocodile. 

It LS the extraordinaiy tenacity of life with 
which all the lizard family are endowed, that has 
in a great measure given rise to this notion of 
their invulnerability ; for unless sliot through the 
head, nock, heart, or such-like vital part, the 
crocodile, even when desperately wounded by a 
bullet through the body, will almost invariably 
gain the water, only shortly afterwards to sink 
dead to the bottom, to bo devoured by some of its 
cannibal relations. 

Near a station whore I happened to he quartered 
for many years in Central India, there was a large 
lake where crocodiles were known yearly to breed. 
After some trouble, I procured two mugger’s eggs 
from some fishermen who frequented the spot. 
They were of an oval shape, dirty white colour 
and rough surface. The female crocodile about 
the month of May, having scraped a hole with 
her feet in the sand or mud of some dry island, 
deposits her eggs therein, and carefully covers 
them up, leaving the heat of the sun to hatch 
out her progeny. Meanwhile she hovers about 
the spot, till at length the thin layer of sand 
covering the eggs upheaves, the young issue forth, 
and escorted hy the mother, take to their natural 
element, the water. J. H. n. 


SHAMROCK LEAVES. 

A WEDDING. 

At Irish country weddings of the lower orders, the 
priest is paid by voluntary contri’outions of the 
wedding guests. The marriage is generally cele¬ 
brated in the evening, and is followed, especially 
among the farrain;’ classes, by a grand festivity, to 
which his “Rivermce" is always invited. After 
supper, when the hearts of the company are merry 
with corned beef and greens, roast ^os'e, ham, and 
whisky-punch, the hat goes round. 

Honor Malone was the prettiest girl in the 
barony ; and a lucky boy on his marriage day was 
the bridegroom; albeit on the occasion he looked 
veiT ill at ease in a stiff, shiny, brand-new, tight- 
fittmg suit of wedding clothes. Lucky, for in 
addition to her good looks, the bride liad fiifty 
pounds to her fortune and three fine cows. 

Very pretty and modest she looked seated beside 
the priest, blushing a great deal, and wincing not 
a little at his Reverence’s somewhat broad jokes, i 
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And most becoming was the ‘white frock’ in 
which she was attir^; a many-skirted garment, 
resplendent with ‘bow-knots’ and trinuuings of 
white satin ribbons. 

‘ As good as new,' my lady’s-maid at the Castle, 
from whom she had bought it, bad assured her. 

‘ Made by the grandest French dressmaker in all 
London, and worn at only a couple of balls ; her 
young ladies were so cruel particular, and coiddn't 
abide the suspicion of a crush or a soil on their 
gowns.’ 

In the midst of his jokes and his jollity (and 
with an eye to future dues, nowhere is a priest 
half so good-humoured as at a wedding), while 
apparently absorbed in attention to the pretty 
bride, whose health had just been drunk in a 
steaming tumbler. Father Murphy perceived with 
his business eye that preparations were being made 
for sending round the plate in ids behalf. 

The stir began at the end of the table where the 
‘sthrong farmers’ mustered thickest. A goodly 
set they were, in their large heavy greatcoats of 
substantial frieze, corduroy knee-breeches, and 
bright blue stockings ; their comely dames wearing 
the capacious blue or scarlet cloth doak with silk- 
lined hood, which, like the greatcoat of the men, 
is an indispensable article in the gala toilet of 
their class, even in the dog-days. 

Ill the midst of the group was Jim Ryan. 
Now this Jim Ryan was the sworn friend and 
adherent of Father Murphy ; he would have gone 
through fire and water to serve his Reverence. He 
was rather a small man in the parish as regarded 
worldly goods, having neither snug holding nor 
dairy farm; but he was highly popular, being con¬ 
sidered a ‘ dhroll boy ’ and gooef company. 

IVlien the proceedings of this devoted follower 
met the priest’s business eye before alluded to, 
they caused considerable surprise to that intelli¬ 
gent organ, insomuch as greatly to damage a very I 
pretty compliment his Reverence was in the act of 
making to the bride. 

l^Trst Jim Ryan took bold of the collecting plate, 
and seemed about to carry it round. Then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he stopped short, 
and dashed it down on the table with a clatter and 
a bang that made Mrs Malone wince, for it was 
one of her best china set. 

Jim’s next proceeding was to try all his pockets. 
He dived into his waistcoat, breeches, and swallow¬ 
tailed coat receptacles, one after another, but with¬ 
out finding what he waiited. At last, after much 
hunting and shaking, and many grimaces of dis¬ 
appointment, he pounced on the object of his 
search, and drew carefully from some imknown 
depths a large tattered leather pocket-book. 

By this time eveiy one’s attention was fixed upon 
him. Deliberately he opened the book, and peer¬ 
ing inside—having first ascertained by a covert 
glance around that the comj)any were observing— 
ho extracted from it a bank-note. This, when 
imfolded, bespread out and flattened ostentatiously 
on the table, so that all who looked might read 
* Ten Pounds’ inscribed upon it! 

A flutter of astonishment ran through the guests, 
not unmixed with signs of dismay among the richer 
portion. ■ Fat pocket-books that a few moments 
before were being pompously produced by their 
owners, were st^thily thrust back ogam. A 
sudden pause was followed by a great whispering 
and consulting among the formers. Anxious and J 


meaning looks were bestowed on the latter by 
their wives, to say notliing of expressive nudges, 
and digs into coryugal ribs where practicable. 
For there was always much rivalry in these 
offerings. Misther Hennessy, who droVe his family 
to mass every Sunday in his own jaunting car, 
would scorn to give less than Misther Welsh ; 
though he too was a ‘ warm ’ man, and always got 
top price for his butter at Limerick market And 
now to be outdone by Jiui Ryan ! To proffer his 
Reverence five pounds, when the likes of him 
was giving ten! It was not to be thought of! 
So the result, after Jim had deposited his note 
with a complacent flourish on the plate, and had 
gone his rounds with tlie latter, was the lai^est 
collection that had ever gladdened the heart or 
filled the pockets of Father Murphy. 

As the priest was leaving the place, Jim came 
up to him and laid his hand on the horse’s bridle ; 

‘ A good turn I done yer Riverince this night, didn’t 
I ? Such a mort of notes an’ silver an’ coppers 
1 niver laid eyes on 1 I thought the plate would 
be brtik iu two halves with the weight. An’ now ’ 
—in a whisper, and looking round to see there was 
no oue listening—‘ where’s my tin. pound note 
back for mo 7 ’ 

j ‘ Your ten pound note, man! What do you mean 
by asking for it 7 Is it to give you back part of 
my duos, you want 7 

‘Ah then now. Father Murphy dear, sure an’ 
sure you niver was so innocent as to think that 
blessed note was mine ! Where upon the face of 
the living earth would a poor boy like me gel 
such a sight of money as tliat 7 Tin pounds! I 
borryed it, yer Riverince, for a schamc; an’ a 
mighty good au’ profitable schamc it’s turned out. 
Sure 1 knew the sight of it would draw tho coin 
out of all their pockets ; an’ by tho powers ! so it 
did.’ A fact his Reverence could not deny, while— 
not without interest—he refunded Jim’s ingeniouB 
decoy-duck, 

THE ITALIAN GRIST-TAX.’ 

In our own favoured realms miller^ have their 
troubles, no doubt, as well as otfier folk, but at 
anyrate they are not tormented with a grist-tax; 
and indeed in these enlightened days we should 
have thought that such an impost was unknown 
in all countries claiming to have attained a high 
degree of civilisation. Mr Edward Herries, O.B., 
late Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Rome, 
in the course of his elaborate Report on theJFinan- 
cial System of Italy, has, however, shewn us onr 
mistake; and in tracing the history and present 
position of the tax, he furnishes ns with some 
curious particulars respecting it. 

As our readers will doubtless he struck with 
the anomaly of a powerful government having 
recourse nowadays to indirect taxation to augment 
its revenue, it may be well at the^utset to cite a 
brief paragraph from Mr Herries’ Report, in order 
to shew how it happened that the grist-tax come 
to be reimposed npon the people of Italy. 

Towards the close of the year 1865, he writes, 
M. Sella, then Minister of Finance, having to meet 
a deficit estimated for 1866 at npwards of two 
hundred and sixty-one million lire (say ten million 
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four hundred and fifty thousand ponnds), and 
being compelled, he said, to have recourse to in¬ 
direct taxation for a large increase of revenue, 
urged upon the Chamber of Deputies the revival 
of the grist-tax, 'which he considered as fulfilling 
more completely than any other new impost that 
could be lound the essential conditions of great 
productiveness, ■wide diffusion, and equal pressure 
on all parts of the kingdom. 

The impost seems to have made its first appear¬ 
ance in Sicily, where it was a source of revenue 
during the Norman period, and there, no one was 
allowed to carry com to be ground without fii-st 
obtaining, after much delay, a permit, for which 
he had to pay the duty chargeable on the grind¬ 
ing of the coni. The attestation of the officer in 
charge of the mill was requisite for the removal of 
the flour, for which a certain route was prescribed, 
and which was always to be accompanied by the 
permit. The miller was not even allou'cd to keep 
the key of his own mill, and was prohibited from 
grinding com between sunset and sunrise. The 
wants of the population, however, sometimes made 
it necessary to relax this rule; and in such cases the 
I miller (whose family was never to remain in the 
mill with him) was securely locked and barred in 
for the night, without any moans of communicating 
with the outer world, whatever might happen. This 
treatment, however, was at length seen to be cruel; 
and permission was granted to any miller exposed 
to imminent peril from fire, flood, or other cala¬ 
mity, to free himself from noctumid incarceration 
by breaking (if he could) through the door, window, 
or roof. It does not seem to have been foreseen, 
Mr Herrics aptly remarks, that such a gracious 
concession might he rendered nugatory by the 
strength of the barriers or the feebleness of the 
miller! 

Up to 1842, the millers themselves were 
consi<lered as responsible fiscal agents; but after 
that time, the supervision of every mill was in¬ 
trusted to an oflicial called a ‘weigher’ (custode 
pesatore); but not being usually a very faithful 
guardian, bribery soon became rampant. In the 
Ecclesiasticffi State, where the tax was farmed 
out to conti'actoi;^, the mode of its exaction was in 
many respects similar to that existing in Kicil}’. 
By an edict of 1801, which deserves notice 
as a legislative curiosity, a miller was liable to 
be sent to Ibe galley.s, besides paying a heavy 
fine, for a variety of offences—such as that of 
grinding com not regiilaily consigned to him in 
the manner prescribed ; of receiving corn or send¬ 
ing out flour at night; and others of similar 
enormity. In the district of the Agro Romano, 
all bread had to be stamped; and the absence 
of the proper stamp exposed the guilty baker 
to a fine of one hundred scudi and corporal 
pimishment, or even to slavery in the galleys. 
The inhabitants of this district were only allowed 
to use bread baked within it, and they might 
be compelled to declare where they got their 
bread. 

Though the tax was temporarily abolished in its 
last strongholds in tlie year 1860, it was subse- 
uuently revived, until all the statutes relating to 
the subject were finally consolidated in 1874. 
The tax, which must now be paid to the miller 
at the time of grinding, is charged at the rate 
ot two lire (of about tcnpence each) .per hundred 
kilograms on wheat j and one lira on maize, rye. 


oats, and barley. The miller pays periodically 
to the collector of taxes a corresponding fixed 
charge for every hundred revolutions of the 
millstone, to be ascertained by an instrument 
called contatore, which is affixed to the shaft at 
the cost of the government. The amount of 
this charge is determined for every mill accord¬ 
ing to the quality and force of the machinery and 
the mode of grinding. The miller may refuse the 
rate as first calculated; in w'hich case the revenue 
authorities have the power to employ an instru¬ 
ment which will record the w’eight or volume of 
the com ground; or of collecting the tax directly 
by their own officers, or of farmuig the lax. Should 
they not think fit to exercise such powers, the rate 
is determined by experts. The impost, it is per¬ 
haps hardly necessary to say, ;is an eminently 
unpopular one, and wjvs only consented to under 
the pressure of extreme necessity. 

The great difficulty in the way of the smooth 
working of the grist-tax wa.s the impossibility of 
procuring tlie mechanical means of control con¬ 
templated by the law; and in point of fact, when 
it came into operation no effective instrument was 
in existence. By the end of August 1871, however, 
mattens had changed, and no fewer tlian 78,2.')() 
registering iustruuicul.s were supplied, and by 1874 
the greater number of these r-ontatori ■were in active 
02 )erntion. The contatore, however, does not give 
universal satisfaction; and Mr Herries thinks that 
what is ■wanted to remove doubts as to fair treat¬ 
ment, is some instrument (‘a 2 )able of recording the 
weight or the quaiitilj' of wheat ground. Best of 
all would be the .abolition of the grist-tax; hut in 
a country where the mass of the people consume 
no articles of luxury whicli can be taxed by revenue 
officers, and also from whom no direct impost 
could be exacted, the coutiuuatioii of the grisl- 
tax seems to be an absolute necessity. 


SWEET LOVE AND I. 

SwEBT Love and I have strangers been 
These many years, 

So many years. 

no came to me when Life was green 
And free from fears, 

Those present fears. 

He came, and for a little space 

My life was gladdened by his grace; 

Bnt soon he fled, and joy gave place 
To grief and tears. 

‘ 0 Love, come to me once again ! ’ 

My lone heart sighs. 

So sadly sighs. 

‘Eecall thy fearless nature, then, 

Sweet Love replies, 

Softly replies. 

‘ Then canst not t Then I eannot lie 

The same that once I was to thee. 

There’s no room in the heart for me, 

Where feats arise.’ 

i. C. 8. 
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TOYS. 

Of British mdustrics, not the least interestinw 
to a large world of readers, great and small, will 
he found the manufacture of toys. Mr Bartley, 
in treating this subject in Mr Stanford’s useful 
scries of Handbooks to British Manufactures, 
rightly assumes that objects which are so insepar¬ 
ably connected with the happiness of our early life 
cannot be held unimportant; while we need but 
mention the name of Charles Dickens, in order to 
lend a charm to the avocations of a doll’s dress¬ 
maker and a journeyman toy-maker. Although 
the English productions are almo.st entirely con¬ 
fined to a few special types of goods, which not only 
hold their own among foreign rivals, but are largely 
exported to the continent, we find that in London 
alone there arc, besides various importers of toys, 
eleven rocking-horse manufacturers, ten wholesale 
dealers, and one hundred and fifty-one retail 
dealers, not including tlie large tribe of small 
retailers, who combine other occupations with the 
sale of toys. Though Germany, Switzerland, and 
Prance arc the great storehouses of all toys of 
which the material is soft wood, the toy manu¬ 
facture of London forms a Large and interesting 
industry. 

Penny wooden toys are turned out of a manu¬ 
facturing establishment which consists of a toy- 
maker, his wife, and family. AVhen the father has 
finished his work on the lathe, the mother and 
children have each their particular sliarc in gluing, 
pasting, and painting. The material for these articles 
are scraps of timber bought out of builders’ yards, 
the principal tools being the chisel and Urn lathe. 
Pewter toys are made in London in very large 
quantities. At one establishment a ton of metal 
is consumed each month in the production of Lilli¬ 
putian tea, coffee, and dinner sets. English taste 
may be gathered from the fact, that the number 
of tea-sets made is nearly thirty times larger than 
either of the other two. Twenty-three separate 
articles make up a set, and of these articles two 
millions and a half are juade yearly by one house 
alone. The metal is provided from miscellaneous 


goods, such as old candlesticks, tea-pots, pots and | 
pans, bought from ‘marine’ store-dealers by the 
hundredweight; and when melted, is formed into 
the required shapes by different processes of cast¬ 
ing in moulds. One girl can make two thousand 
five hundred small tea-cups in a day. Putting 
together the four separate pieces of a mould made 
of hard gun-metal, she fills it with the molten 
metal, dips its mouth into cold water, takes it to 
pieces, and turns out a cup that only wants trim¬ 
ming. 

Under the head of paper toys, miniature packs 
of cards demand a large amount of material and 
labour. It is astonishing to read that one firm 
alone in London turns out each year one million 
packs of toy cards, using five or six tons of paper 
for the purpose, on each sheet of which are 
printed three packs in black and red. When 
these sheets have been pasted on cards—called 
‘middlings’—one girl can cut up and complete 
eight hundred and sixty-four packs each day, 
earning about one pound a week. These cards 
are sold at twopence, one penny, and a halfpenny 
a pack. The penny cards have, as might be 
expected, far the largest sale with the public ; the 
manufacturer getting five shillings for a gross of 
twelve dozen, or somewhat less than half the 
retail price. Many thousand gross of these little 
packs go to all parts of the world. The twopenny 
packs are precisely the same as the penny 4 >ack 8 , 
with the addition of an ornamental paper back to 
each card. The demand for these superior packs is 
.small, for when the price of an article gets above 
a penny, we read that it at once shuts it*out from 
a certaiJi class of the baying public. The purchaser 
that will spend more tlian a penny will spend 
sixpence. 'The spending public, it seems, go in. 
sets. There is the farthing set, iijostly children, 
who patronise small shops of toys and sweets; 
there is the halfpenny set; and the penny set. Wo 
then jump to tlie sixpenny sot. There is a very 
large manufacture of toy picture-books which are 
sold at one penny, a halfpenny, and a farthing. 
Even the farthing books have a picture on the 
cover printed in four colours; and valentines 
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printed from wood-blocks and hand-painted can 
be sold for a halfpenny. 

Another large industry grown up or developed 
of late years is the manufacture of india-rubber 
toys. The india-rubber, cut up into small pieces, 
and formed, by the admixture of white-lead and 
other substances, into sheets of a putty-like ine¬ 
lastic material, is fitted into two pieces of an iron 
mould, variously shaped according to the require¬ 
ments of the toy, and then plunged into the 
vulcanising bath—a vessel filled with sulphur and 
other ingredients. When taken out, the india- 
TObber has become elastic, the two pieces of mould 
are unscrewed, and the toy, after trimming and 
painting, is ready for use. 

Toy-boats, w'hlch in their construction go through 
fifteen different hands, are very cheap, though the 
whole of the work is done by hand. In one 
London manufactory as many as ten thousand 
sailing-boats are made every year; upwards of five 
hundred twelve-feet lengths of throe-inch deals 
being used in their manufacture, and eight tons 
of lead being required for their keels. 

We have left to the last place notice of the toy 
which is the speciality of English toy-makers, the 
wax-doll. The wax, after being melted in large 
vessels by means of boiling water, is poured into 
hollow plaster-moulds made in three pieces, and 
laid in rows with the crown of the head down¬ 
wards. When the workman has filled from a can 
ten or twelve of these moulds, returning to the 
first one in the row, he pours back into his can as 
much of the wax as remains fluid ; and so on with 
the other moulds. Most of the wax is thus poured 
back again into the can; but that which adheres to 
the mould has now become a hollow wax head, 
thick or thin according to the time which elapses 
between pouring the wax into the mould and 
pouring it out again. Then comes the process of 
fixing the glass eyes, which, save the very best, are 
now made abroad, the Germans having driven the 
Birmingham manufacturers out of the field. The 
wax ridges left by the joints of the mould are 
smoothed down, the surface is brushed over with 
turpentine to clean it, and with violet powder to 
beautify it; and when the cheeks have been tinted 
with rouge and the lips with vermilion, the head 
is ready for the hair-dressing operations. For the 
best dolls, the wig is made by a lengthy process of 
fixing one or two hairs at a time, so as to give a 
uatuml appearance to the hair. In the common 
dolls, the hair is more quickly put on in locks. 
The black hair, most of which comes from abroad, 
is human; but the favourite flaxen curls are of 
mohair, the silky wool of the Angora goat. Com- 
ponition dolls’ heads are made of pasteboard from 
iron moulds. 'The pasteboard is placed over a 
mould representing half a head cut vertically 
behind the ear, and is then forced by means of a 
pestle into every crevice. Another mould for the 
other half of the head is similarly filled; and when 
nearly dry, the two halves are removed from the 
moulds and pasted together. The head thus 


moulded, which becomes as hard as leather, is 
coated with a composition of size and whiting, 
washed with oil and turpentine; and then having 
received a pair of eyes, is dipped into a vessel of 
melted wax, and re-dipped until it looks like a solid 
wax-head. The wax is then cut from off the eyes, 
and scraped from the part of the head which the 
hair will cover; and the head is then" ready for 
painting, powdering, and hair-dressing. A third 
class of dolls, known in the trade by the misnomer of 
‘ rag dolls,’ is the pretty muslin-faced creature with 
blue eyes and becoming cap. Her face is of wax, 
covered with an outer skin of muslin, and is made 
by pressing a wax mask, moulded in the ordinary 
way, into a mould exactly like the one in which 
the wax was cast, over which is stretched a piece of 
thin muslin. In this w'uy the wax necessarily 
adheres so closely to the muslin, that it becomes 
a sort of skin to the mask These faces are nothing 
but masks, and require the caps to conceal the junc¬ 
tion with tlie skulls, made of calico and sawdust, 
like the bodies. The bodies are mostly the handi¬ 
work of women and the smaller members of the 
doll-maker’s family. The doll manufacturer gives 
out so many yards of calico which are to produce 
so many bodies, the sawdust to Ije found by the 
makon Then by a division of labour in cutting 
out, sewing up, filling with sawdu.st, and making 
the joints, many dozen bodies will be turned out 
by one famfly in a week. The arms are a branch 
of the trade upon wliieh certain persons are almost 
exclusively employed. They arc made of calico 
above the elbow, of leather for the part below, 
and are paid for at the incredibly small price of 
sixpence-halfpenny a dozen pairs ^ smaller arms for 
very cheap dolls costing three-halfpence a dozen 
pairs. We read that the hamls, which thus cost 
each the sixteenth part of a penny, have always a 
certain number of fingers ! The matcriala are 
found by the makers themselves; so when we 
consider that each doll sold to the public for six¬ 
pence should not cost more than threepence in the 
making, if the toy-merchant and the retailer are to 
earn a living, there remains but a pittance to 
be earned by the Caleb Pluinmers and Jenny 
Wrens. Though most dolls leave their first homes 
in an undressed condition, tlie lai^er establish¬ 
ments employ many young women in the dress¬ 
making department of their trade. One article of 
dolls’ attire forms a distinct branch of trade—^the 
little many-coloured leather shoes, which are made 
from the waste material left by the makers of 
children’s ornamental boots and shoes. A thousand 
such pairs are made weekly by one large manu¬ 
factory in Clerkcnwcll. 

And now we replace our puppets in their box, 
grateful for having been let into some of the 
mysteries of their creation, not only the more 
ready to admire the charming little picture of the 
toy-maker, by John Leech, in the Grieket on the 
Hea/r(h, but more sensible of a sympathy with doU- 
nature, and more certain that toys are as much 
needed for old os for young. Happy is it if, the 
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toys of grown-up folks cause as little mischief 
and as much pleasure as the innocent toys of 
childhood! 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

PABT II, 

CHAPTEK THE THIRTEENTH. 

When Deborah awaked, old Marjory was sitting 
watching over her; the sun was still glorious on 
the woods outside, but the chamber was left in 
grateful gloom. She could not even distinguish 
ner father’s picture; but soon, clear and distinct 
through the gloom, laughed out the boyish face 
of Charlie. Charlie ? What had Charlie done ? 
Mute and still, Deborah looked up at her old 
nurse, while the darkness of reality dawned on 
lier wakening mind. 

‘ Thou ’rt ill, child,’ said old Maijory abruptly. 

‘What makes yon think so, dwte ?’ asked 
Deborah faintly. * 

‘Why, thy face betrays thee ; it is white as my 
apron, and thine was a sleep o’ son-ow. I know it, 
'Thou 'It eat summat now, an’ no more o’ these airs.’ 

‘Have ye no letter or message for me, Maijory ? 
What are you hiding there V and Deborah raised 
herself in feverish excitement. 

‘Why, it’s a letter that’ll keep, I warrant me, 
my Lady Deb. It's from the old man at Lincoln.’ 

‘Give it me, Marjory, and leave me, dear old 
dame. I wish to be alone.’ 

So Marjory left her; hut soon the old woman 
was knocking at the door again with food and 
wine for Deborah. Slie found her sitting on the 
floor white as a ghost. ‘ O child, thou ’it faintin’ 
for good victuals ! 'riiere ! eat and drink like a 
: Chri.stian. Wliy, bless thee. Lady Deb, dear, 1 
I know the master’s in liis old (paudaries. But 
I don’t take on, my Rose.’ 

I ‘ Dame, come and comfort me. Pray, take thiit 
I food away ! Let me hiy my head on thy kind old 
I breast 'Thou ’rt a mother to me, Marjory—always 
wevt Dame, I’ve no dear mother!’ 

The dame took her darling in her arms, and 
rooked her gently to and fro, with the toil-hardened 
I old hand stroking the girl’s silken hair, and her 
grave old face laid against it 

‘ No ; thou host ho mother, poor lamb; worse 
for thee.’ 

‘ It ’b hard to know right from wrong, Marjory ; 
but 1 am quick to decide, and once decided, never 
falter. I try to do all for the best’ 

‘ I know it, I know it. But child, my Lady 
Deb, have no dealin’s with tliat old man Master 
Sinclair. He’s a demon.’ 

I ‘Hush ! or give the demon his due, Marjory. 
I He has been kind to my brother Charlie.’ 

‘ For what ? Wc all know it; all Enderby knows 
what he’s after.’ 

‘That is no concern of Enderhy’s. I hale this 
gossip. Look yon, dame, if I choose to wed fifty 
such, it is no concern of Enderby’s. If 1 did wed 
Master Sinclair, it would be of mine own free 
will: let all the world know that! ’ 

‘ But thou ’It never wed him, dearie ! ’ cried the 
old nurse, in tremulous breathless haste. 

‘ I do not answer yon Yes or Ro ; but I am my 
own mistress.’ 

‘Too much so—ever too much so,’ muttered 
Marjewy below her braatli. 


‘ What sa/st thou, Marjoiy V 

‘That thou wan test a strong kind hand over 
thee, bein’ too hcaiistrong by half. 1 wish Master 
King was here ; he’d advise thee !’ • 

‘ Best not,’ said Deborah, with a quick breath 
of pain. ‘ Let “ Master King ” attend to his own 
aflairs. Each one has his tronhles. Nurse, love 
me! I have need of it. O that I were a little 
tiny child again, when, in affright or in distress, 
I wrapped these arms o’ thine about me ; and 
they would seem to shelter me from all the world! 
O that tliou wert magician, fairy, to give me my 
childhood back ! I was happy then.’ 

‘An’ not now? What ails my bright bird? 
Is it Master Charlie ?’ 

‘ 0 Marjory, don’t speak of that Look you at 
his picture ; look there ! Could those fearless eyes 
ever tnm aside in shame or dread? Would 
Charlie, with all his faults, ever bring dishonour 
on ns ? Tell me that ? ’ 

‘No, never.’ The old face turned white, but 
did not flinch ; Marjory believed in the lionour of 
her wild boy, as in her own soul. 


‘Ah, Marjory, nurse, my darling! How I do 
love thee ! No; never believe that any but a black 
liar would ever accuse Charlie Fleming of a mean 
low act Wild, reckless he may be, but dishonour¬ 
able, never! Ah, my love, my comfort, our true 
and faithful friend, we believe in Charlie Fleming!’ 

‘ Wliere is my boy ?’ asked the old woman, with 
troubled tears in her eyes. ‘ Why don’t he come 
to Enderby ? Tliey will say strange things o’ him 
if he don’t come homo. Oh, he’ll break bis fatlier’s 
lieart by bein’ so wild ; but it’s his father’s blood 
that’s in him.’ 

‘ And his mother’s too, for they say onr sweet 
mother was a mad, mad lass. Dame, who was she ? 
What was :iiy muther’s name ?’ 

The girl gazed straight at the old woman till 
Marjory’s eyes fell, and the girl’s fair liico was 
flushed' with crimson. ‘ I have never asked you,’ 
she said, ‘not since I was a child ; hut who was my 
mother, dame? Prithee, tell me. Ah, say hot 
that there was shame ! Poor and hijjiest, 1 care 
not; but naught of shame.’ 

‘ No, my Lady Deh, no ; naught o’ shame. She 
was the child o’ wcdd( d parents, 1 promise thee j 
she was lawful wedded wife, thy mother; but if 1 
was to tell thee who she was, Sir Vincent would, 
strike me dead. I cannot tell thee; there’s my 
faithful promise given, not,’ 

‘ I will not ask ye then. One day I w’ill—must 
know. Does Charlie know ?’ 

‘Ne’er from me or his father. Bat ito one 
knows what Master Charlie knows.’ 

‘ There’s my father calling me; I must go. 
Good-bye, dame. Pray for me.’ 

Deborah went down into the ball Sir Vincent 
got up and met hei’. He shut the door carefully, 
and led her to a chair; lie sat down opposite her, 
and screening his face from the light with one 
great sinewy hand, gazed out from under its 
shadow, as if he would read his daughter's soul. 
For her part, she gazed at him with all her great 
and lenclor soul in her eyes, her own despair 
forgotten in her father’s. There was a long silence 
between them, each gazing on the other, sorrow- 
stricken and speechless. 

‘ Fatlier,’ said Deborah softly then, ‘ sweet father, 
have I not done thee some good ? See ! here’s the 
letter from Lincoln; and in three weeks I slvall be 
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Master Sinclair's wife. It is my duty, father, my 
free choice. My heart is very strong. Sweet father, 
thou'it sad still, ay, even hcart-brohen; I know 
thy face BO. well! I have saved Charlie. Listen! 
This Master Sinclair puts everything in my power, 
makes me absolute mistress of all ho has. My 
first act will be to save us from ruin; Charlie 
from ruin too. But tell me what more there is 1 
What serpent has wronged Charlie falsely ? ay, 
falsely, for before heaven, father, I would sioear that 
Charlie has done no dishonour! Sooner would I 
doubt my own soul than his. He is incap.able of 
double-dealing, incapable of all meanness and dis¬ 
honesty. To doubt him, to believe for one moment 
that he could act dishonourably, is to believe that 
Charlie Fleming is no son of thine and mother's ; 
that this Cliarlie Fleming is not the boy who has 
grown up under thine eyes and mine; graceless, 
truly, but the very soul of honour. Even the 
masters at his school, his tutors, his comrades who 
knew him best, have done him justice in calling 
him honourable and true. Then doubt him not for 
one moment!' 

Under the fire and sweetness of her faith in her 
i brother. Sir Vincent waxed wan, and his fierce 
I eyes grew dim with sadness. 

I Laying one hand upon her hands, and shading 
I his own face still, he whispered brokenly ; ‘ JJe- 
i lieve on—hope on. Sweet child, sweet Deb, my 
brave best one, I must confide in thee, or my 
old heart will break. This boy—this son, in 
whom I trusted—Ah me! ’ and with his clenched 
hand on his brow and his eyes raised to heiiven, the 
father gave a deep and bitter sob—‘has betrayed 
me— his father!’ With a strange hoarse eager 
I whi.sper, and eyes that gleamed like a madinau’s, 

. Sir Vincent leaned forward and uttered those 
I words to Deborah. She, white, still, waited without 
! a word for more. ‘I have seen the papers—Adam 
! Sinclair holds them—by which that l>oy of mine 
j has anticipated my death, and raised money upon 
I Enderby ; his writing—his name—Chfirlcs Stuai-t 
j Fleming. Adam Sinclair has got those jj.apers out 
of Parry’s brands ; and by marrying thee, my fairest 
1 and my best, he buys those papers of Parry and 
i desstroys their shameful purport. But Deb—does 
I that wipe out the stain ? Does that blot (jut the 
fact that that boy of mine, deceiving and betray¬ 
ing me—ay, cursing my lengthened hfe, and 
hungering for the old man’s death—has got a 
hound to raise this money ? Ay, that hound has 
in turn betrayed him into Sinclaii'’s hands ; and 
Charles Fleming’s black-hcartcdncss is laid bare to 
him and me.’ 

‘Have ye seen those papers, father, with your 
verv eyes I And Charlie’s writing V 
‘Ay, ay.' 

Deborah panted, terribly white and wild she 
looked, with her hands pressed on her side. Hir 
Vincent kneeled down beside her and laid his 
head upon her shoulder. Bitter, bitter was that 
hour. 

Ir 

CHAFTEB THE FOURTEENTH. 

Some days after that—it might have been cen¬ 
turies to Debomh Fleming—she heard a peal at 
the great hall bell; and Kingston Fleming, pale, 
disordered in dress, and haggard-eyed, entered the 
library. Deborah was looking idly oyer the books, 
not reading j she was stunued, and could neither 
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read nor write; she scarcely had the power of 
thought. One look at King, and she knew that ha 
knew her fate. ‘ Deborah ! ’ he said, roughly and 
hoansely, ‘ you have played me false ! By words 
strong and binding as an oath, you told your 
brother you would not wed Adam Sinclair—that 
no ruin, no misery, should lead you to so ignoble a 
sacrifice. Is it then under the mask of doin^ 
good, ye do this grievous evil ? Soiling'your souL 
sacrificing your life, not to save your father and 
your brother, for Charles Fleming would rather see 
you dead than accept your bounty then, but to 
win rank and money—to shuffle off this miserable 
coil of pov’crty, that wearies you ; and to sell your¬ 
self for gold and tinsel to this hoary reprobate! 
No good intention, no amount of self-sacrifice, 
could justify so detestable a deed.’ 

Palely beautiful, but full of calm scorn, Deborah 
Fleming faced her fiery and impetuous kinsman; 
before she spoke, her haughty eyes flashed fire and 
disdain. 

‘ Kingston Fleming, afe you my brother ? Are 
you my guardian, my master, or the master of 
this house, that you d.are to insult me thus ? What 
earthly right have you to question or to jeer at ine t 
Were I a man, I would strike you on the face for 
this. Coward I Because 1 am alone and a woman, 
you dare to insult me by these words ! Wliat if I 
choose to be weil to Adam Sinclair, and to love his 
“ gold and tinsel; ” what is that to you ? What if 
I choose to “ sell ” my precious self for his name 
and fortune; what is that to you ? I have my 
father’s consent; I am under my father’s jirotec- 
tioii; you have no earthly claim on me. Fair and 
friendly have you ever been to mo. Courteous 
has been your kindly interest in me from child¬ 
hood upwards ; but scarcely enough so, to justify 
j'our interference now. I thank j'ou, Master King¬ 
ston Fleming, for your anxiety on my account; 
but I’ll thank you also to leave me and mino 
alone.’ 

Even in Ih.at wild moment, Kingston saw th.at 
she was trembling with fierc-e passion—ay, sho 
conld have struck him ; in that luonient, sho 
haled him. But Kingston too, goaded by his wild 
unavailing remorse and love, mad with the know¬ 
ledge of how cruelly his taunt had wronged her, 
desperate at her beauty and her sacrifice, cared for 
notliing. Dasliing down bis li.at and whip, ho 
cangiit her hands in Ids: ‘Beautiful, cruel, he.art- 
less, reckless Deborah ! Child, I have loved thee 
—too late, too late. I am free ! I am free to 
woo thee; I am a free man now! But when I 
come in mad haste to ask thy love and pity, I find 
thee betrothed, and cast away, and sold I Listen ! I 
would have, made thee love me. No woman on 
earth have 1 loved but Deborah Fleming! 1 would 
have made thee love me !' 

Then, with a sharp bitter cry, Deborah wrenched 
.away her hands. Conscious of her brother’s dis¬ 
honour, sublime in the greatness of her sacrifice, 
and her terrible secret and lier sufiering, she 
looked back on Kingston only with passion and 
scorn, to hide the love that would still master her, 
and liuiicd him back taunt for taunt, ‘Ah ! you 
are a good one to preach honour and good faith 
to me! throwing over one woman to woo another 
who is betrothed! I feel dishonoured even to 
have heard your words of love, when I have 
plighted troth to Adam Sinclair. But don’t think 
to win or move me by thy treachery. Deborah 






Fleming doesn’t change her troth-plight every 
hour. Her vows once made, are binding, binding 
till death I* 

‘Then good-bye, Deborah.’ He took up his hat 
and whip and strode to the door. Ilis looks were 
turned back on her, a smile was in his haggard 
eyes—intense passion, love, and suffering ; his face 
was pale as deatL His last sight of her was the 
proud crectncss of her figure, and the bright 
■watchfulness of her beautiful haughty eyes, follow¬ 
ing him, and burning on him. But when he was 
gone from her sight, the bells of Enderby, as all 
through their interview, came clanging wildly out, 
clashing on heart and brain. 

‘ I know not if I love or hate him mo.st! ’ cried 
the girl, half mad with her despair. ‘ I love him, 
and I hate him too! ’ 

Then rang out the bells of Enderby, loud and 
clear, the refrain, ‘I love him, and I hate him 
too ! ’ Low in the lull, loud and clear on the gale, 
‘ I love him, and I hate lum too ! ’ 

Mistress llinnage in those daj's was well-nigh 
desperate. After hearing that Deborah Fleming 
was betrothed to Adam Sinclair and was to be 
j wedded to him in throe weeks’ time, she know 
no rest. It was all for Charlie, it was on his 
account; Charlie therefore must know of this, and 
there would be an end of it. For two evenings 
Mistress Dinnage watched for her lover in vain. 
She had talked herself hoarse to Deborah; .she had 
exhausted threats and entreaties: she might as 
■W'cll have talked to the idle wind—and so she 
knew—as to Deborah once resolved. On the third 
evening-watch, however, Margaret saw the ■well- 
known form. She was out in a moment under 
the gloom of the trees and the twilight. 

‘ 1 have somewhat to tell you, Charlie. Let 
mu speak quickly and clearly, love. Your sister 
Deborah is betrothed to Master Sinclair ; they arc 
to be wedded in two weeks and four days. There 
have been sad doings at Enderby. Your father! 
Ah! I dare not tell ye what I fear. But oh J grie¬ 
vous trouble has ho been in through tidings from 
Master Sinclair .about ijou! So Mistress Deborah 
promised then and there to be Master Sinclair’s 
wife. Oh, I tell you she is desperate since ! She 
loves another; I know it; hut she gives up all 
for you and Enderby.’ 

‘ Can this be true ! Meg, I will kill him first, 
lias he betrayed me then I Wliat tidings has he 
sent?’ 

‘ I know not; but of terrible losses, be sure. Ab, 
dear, are yo not in terrible trouble, and waiting 
about for love of me 1 Stay no longer, Charlie ! 
Think not o’ me ; I will follow ; 1 ’ve got good 
courage. Release sweet Mistress Deborah.’ 

‘How, quotha? De.atli only will release that 
mad reckless girl. Ah! I might have known her.’ 

‘ Neither pi-ayers nor commands, Charlie, would 
she listen to; no, not if you were rolling in riches 
now, she says she W'ould not break her oath. 
Charlie! 0 love, wdiat do I urge you to! ITou 

must fight that old man, and we must fly. Not 
to kill him, Charlie, hark ye!—not to kill him; 
but to disable him for what life he has left! 
Think mo merciless, unwomanly; I care not, so 
tluit it saves her. Or stay, stay, Charlie! Will ye 
use all your influence first to turn him ? O ye can 
talk to tenderness a heart o’ stone! Talk to Adam 
Sinclair then till he melts to pity; but set sweet 
Deborah free! ’ 


‘ Talk to him! ’ said Ch.irlie Fleming, with a 
short laugh; ‘ ay, I will talk But we have old 
accounts to settle first, old debts to gquare. We 
have a little affair to settle between ourselves, 
Adam Sinclair and I. Hark ye, Mcgl He has 
accused me of foul play—not to my face, not he! 
bnt behind my back. Tic has accu.sed me of cheat¬ 
ing at cards - -a dirty trick to brand on a man; and 
as ye know, love, whatever Charlie Fleming’s 
faults, he would scorn so foul an act. 1 don’t 
mind telling yc now, Meg, that I must wipe off 
this slander with blood. All my comrades are up 
in arms at it; and even now I am on iny way 
to Lincoln, to meet Adam Sinclair face to face; 
and in case I full, Mog—to bid thee now fare¬ 
well.’ lie took her in his arms; he folded back 
the long dark hair from the passionate face. 
In hitter wrath ami passion had she ticmbled at 
hearing of the fonl slander put on his fair fame; 
and her fiery spirit, following the spirit of his 
word.s, had made her grasp his hands, and pant 
and frown in eagerness for revenge. But when 
she pictured him dead—lying perchance beneath 
the old man’s deadly shot, stilTeniiig in his blood, 
in the perished glory of his youth and strength— 
then her woman’s heart began to shndder and to 
faint: she leaned on his broad brea.st and moaned, 

‘What! sick?’ he whispered. ‘Faint? A 
little ‘poltroon! The wife of a Fleming must be 
brave. I'liou wouldst Late and despise Charles 
Fleming it he could for one moment brook such 
sm insult as this. Come ; I meant to bid thee 
good-bye, and hide this from thee; but now 
1 have told thee all, thou must face death ■with 
me, and take it as it comes.’ 

‘ I know it! I know it! Not for one moment 
would 1 say aught hut “Go!” Yet, pity my 
woman’s fears ; think how long I have loved but 
thee! Ay, I have kissed tliu stones where thy 
shadow passed! and to lose thoo now, now —my 
husband of but a week, my darling husband! Nay; 
I ■will not grieve before ’tis time ! ’ she cried with 
sudden fire, gazing up at him. ‘ See! I am so brave 
that I would fain be thy second, and fbe thy true 
shot speed to that old coward heart! Oh, thou ’It 
kill him, Charlie, thou ’It kill him, or hurt him 
sorely. A dead-shot he may he ; but men say 
thine is deadlier. Nay; do not laugh; I have 
listened, till I know better than thou canst know 
thyself, all Charles Fleming’s brave gifts. They 
say thou ’rt a deadly shot’ 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘A deadly shot! 
Yes ; I will shoot him for love of thee. Better not 
mangle the old traitor; I will kill him clean, or 
not at all. Thank heaven, if he kills me it will be 
clean ! Love, if I fall, don’t weep; I leave a hofe 
with thee! These words were whi-spered ; she did 
not answer, she did not speak. 

A few more happy stolon hours, and he was 
gone. She went with him to the gate in the 
woods, where he w'as wont to como and go, 
tiirough the mossed entrance and the tangled 
clambering ivy. There thej' stood, her hand upon 
the gate; her dark head, that reached no higher 
than his heart, laid there. Tlie mute clinging 
hand did not escape him ; every motion, every 
gesture of his young love, was marked by his 
keen hawk eyes, os if it vrere her last. He pulled 
open the stubborn gate; still tlie two dung as if 
they would never part. 

‘Sweet love, good-bye.’ He listened for' her 
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answer, but only heard a sob; kisses Wei’s Mar¬ 
garet’s good-bye—kisses, and the deathless love 
within them. Then her arms fell asunder, and 
leaning against the gate, she let him go. With the 
iron grasjied within her little hands, she stood 
gazing through the bars and ssiw him wave adieu; 
still stood, while the ^uick hoofs bore him far 
away; still stood, gazing for him through the 
night, though Mistress Margaret Fleming (for 
Mistress Fleming indeed she was) saw him no 
more! 


COD-FISHING IN ICELAND. 

ThocgtH the French arc not naturally a maritime 
nation, there is a hardy race of fishermen to be 
found on the coasts ot Normandy and Brittany, 
from whose ranks are obtained a large proportion 
of the hands that are employed in the cod-fishing 
of Newfoundland and Iceland. Though it is a 
painful and dangerous occupation, there are few 
that offer a higher remuneration to the masters 
and crew.s; the shoals of fish are inexhaustible, 
and the demand is always greater than the supjdy. 

It is, however, not always easy to got up the 
necessary complement of hands ; and captaiius 
sometimes have recourse to the unlawful acts of 
the press-gang of former days. A ship ready 
to start will enter a little creek on the coast of 
Brittany near an almost unknown village ; and 
after mass on Sunday, the captain announces at 
the church door that he is in want of men for 
Iceland. The advanttige.s arc loudly proclaimed: 
good food, good wine, brandy, meat three times a 
week, and above all, an immediate bounty of from 
four to eight pounds, with future pay in pro¬ 
portion to the results. The extreme poverty of 
j the peasants makes such a sura of money seem 
fabulous; they have only to say Yes. And yet, 
how hard it is to them to leave their beloved home 
and speaks the fatal word ! The captain knows 
how to overcome their irresolution. Installed in a 
neighbouring cabaret, he patiently waits until some 
young and vigorous men enter, when he pours 
forth all his eloquence, enumerates the advantages, 
slurs over the danger and fatigue, shakes the 
gold in his purse, orders an abundance of cider 
and brandy, and in the end, draws his victims into 
the net. 

Tim engagement is sigped ; and the labourer, 
who has spent the winter in collecting sea-weed for 
the fields and sowing his crops, leaves the women 
to manage the rest. All being favourable, he will 
return in September with twenty pounds in his 
pocket. A few voyages make him a good sailor, 
when he can be drafted into the fleet at Cherbourg, 
thence to be transformed into a servant of his 
country. 

From the difficulty of obtaining men, French 
! shipbuilders kduce the labour by mechanical 
appliances; so that five or six men will navigate 
shim of two hundred tons. But in cod-fishing 
craft it is necessary to have as many men as pos- 
wble, and twenty are usually taken. The arrange¬ 
ments are wofully insufficient. There are only 
sleeping-places for a third; one sailor resting 
whilst two are fishing. Thus, after feix hours spent 
on deck without shelter from rain, wind, and snow, 


the waves washing over and the he«ivy line in 
their hands, the men go down stiff with cold and 
worn out with fatigue. Yet they must lie dressed 
as they are, on a hard damp mattress ; and fre¬ 
quently the clothes are never changed from the 
beginning to the end of the voyage. 

After live voyages a man is authorised to take 
the command, and though styled captain, he is 
nothing more than the head of the fishermen. It 
is his work to keep the account of the number of 
cod caught; the sailors taking care as they hook 
a fish to cut ant its tongue and place it in a bag 
hung to their belt. When the hour of repose comes 
the tongues are taken to the captain, and about 
ten centimes is allowed for each. The second in 
office is only chosen as being the most skilful with 
his line; then comes the man who cuts off the cods’ 
heads, opens and prepai’es the fisli for the salter; 
anil lastly the one who lays them in the barrels 
and closes tberu for sale. 

With this short description of the crew we will 
pass over the voyage, as described by a French 
writer, M. Aragon, and take the reader to the Ice¬ 
landic coast, Patrix-Fiord, where a nuinber of 
ve.sse]s are already collected. Deserted during the 
past season, it now presents a scene of the greatest 
animation. A man-of-war is tliere to provide for I 
any repairs that may he needed ; carpenters and | 
blacksmiths are hin-y doing their work, the bay ! 
echoes with tlie noise of haimuers and saws. Other i 
ves.sel8, called chasseurs, come from France to take ! 
away the ft.-h. On the shore rises the little wooden j 
hut of the eocman, a Danish merchant who lives : 
there during tlie summer months to trade with the 
people and sell sjiirits. No night comes on to 
iiiferrupt the jneest-aiit labour ; during the middle 
of May the sun is never below the horizon, and but 
a few stars may be seen on the zenith about the 
end of June, 

Those ships that h.ave chosen their position for 
fishing take down their sails and lie as quietly at 
anchor as the wind will permit, the men stumling 
in a close line at the side of the vessel. They arc 
clothed from head to foot in knitted or flannel 
garments, with waterproof capes and hats. A 
petticoat of strong linen is tied round the waist, 
descending below the knees, and to preserve the 
feet from wet they wear woollen stockings and 
waterproof boots. Thick woollen gloves lined 
with leather save their hands from the injury of 
constant friction from the heavy line. The whole 
forms a enrious picture of ragged, patched, greasy, 
well-tarred habiliments, which a comic pencil 
might rejoice to portray. The men, indiferent 
to their appearance, seek only to be saved from 
moisture. The lines they use are necessarily very 
heavy to bring on board a fish weighing say 
forty pounds. There are two hooks baited with 
the entrails of fish; but the voracity of the cod 
is such that it is scarcely necessary to be too 
particular as to the lure. Thus the men stand for 
six hours consecutively, geutly moving the line, 
and when a shake indicates a catch, lifting the 
heavy weight on board. 

The fatigue is very great, and much of it is pure 
loss, as the line too often brings up another fish, 
called the fliitan, which though ve^ good to eat, 
does not bear preserving. The sailors hold this 
interloper in extreme aversion, as it often breaks 
the line by its weight, and gives them much 
trouble to heave on board. 
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Let us now take a glance at the scenery which 
surrounds these hardy seamen. The coast is 
broken up into large gulfs, strewn with shoals 
and reefs of a most dangerous character, where 
misfortunes are so frequent that the place is called 
by the fishermen ‘ The Ships’ Cemeteries.’ Enor¬ 
mous precipices line the coast, with heaps of vol¬ 
canic stones, worn by the action of the waves, lying 
at the foot. These rocks are cut at certain distances 
into spaces like the mouth of an immense river, 
called fiords, which communicate with the sea by a 
comparatively narrow inlet, and spread out into a 
sort of lake, surrounded by vertical and jagged rocks. 
The more sinuous the outlet, the more sure is the 
anchorage ; and in each bay there is generally 
found one sandy spit, forming a sort of natural 
jetty, behind whicli the ships are secure, and 
where the cocman builds his hut Far away in 
the distance rises the gigantic cone of the extinct 
volcano Snellielb-Joekul, whose summit is covered 
with rosy-tinted snow. In the hollows of the rocks 
thousands of sea-birds Uuild their nests, to be 
slaughtered by the inhabitants at a certain season 
for the sake of fuel, their flesh being utterly 
unj)alatahle to the least fastidious appetite. 

One of the most important fiords is the Dyre- 
Fioi’J, where a small hamlet of a dozen huts or 
bars is built in a large meadow. 'I'hese con¬ 
structions are not easy to describe ; they arc low 
and imissive, formed of lava-stone and peat, 'fo 
avoid cold and damp within, a very small door 
opens into a dark narrow passage, towards which 
the rooms converge. 'I’he walls and pointed roof 
are covered with turf, upon which grows a thick 
crop of grass, making it ver}' difficult to distin¬ 
guish the bo'.r from the field in which it stands. 
AVithiu, the accommodation is mo.st simple—a 
kitchen and one slccping-aparttnciit, with closets 
to contain provisions, clothes, and li.sliing appa¬ 
ratus. Beyond the vegetable garden is a building 
for drying fish, the planks of which are separated 
to admit the free circulation of the air. Here the 
decapitated cod arc hung, emitting a savour far 
from pleasant. The heiwls form the food of the 
Icelanders with butter and milk ; the fish arc sold 
for export. The sea-wolf is also largely eaten, 
though its flesh is lough and rancid, the frequency 
of leprosy and elephantiasis in the island being 
attributed to this unwholesome diet. 

Men and women, masters and servants, all in¬ 
habit the same room, whilst cleanliness is not 
much attended to ; but poor as they are, and 
accustomed to great privations, thev set an ex¬ 
ample of cheerful contentment. 'I'he beauty of 
the young girls is remarkable; their fair hair falls 
in long plaits, partially covered by a black cloth 
coif, daintily worn on one side of the head, and 
finished at the top with a tassel of coloured silk 
run, through a silver or steel buckle, which floats 
on the shoulder. It reminds the traveller of the 
Greek head-dress; but the bluo eyes with their 
sweet benevolent expression soon recall to his 
mind their Danish ongin. The dress is made of 
the cloth woven in the country, and on festival 
days the bodice is gaily adorned with silver 
braid and velvet, whilst the belt and sleeves are 
ornamented with silver devices, beautifully chased 
and often of great value. On wet and cold days 
the shawl becomes a useful mantilla, completely 
enveloping the head, and defending the wearer 
from the effects of the frequent storms. 


The people oflfer the most generous and cordial 
hospitality to all travellers, and especially to ship¬ 
wrecked mariners. An opportunity for proving 
this hospitality once occurred in the open and 
dangerous hay of the Westre-Horn, surrounded 
by breakers and reefa Here forty vessels were 
fishing on a lino morning in March, when the' 
breeze began to freshen. The cod was abundant, 
and the men were tempted to stay too near the 
coast. All the vessels but five doubled the point; 
these beaten back by the enormous waves, and not 
daring to raise a sail, were broken on the rocka 
Thirty men reached the shore, sixty-six- found, 
a watery grave. The Sea-bird struggled long, until 
breaking up, all perished excepting the mate and 
cabin-boy; the formc-r had received a severe 
wound in the leg by falling on some broken 
glass. Tied to the rigging, together they awaited 
their fate, frozeti witli cold, the waves washing 
over them. After three hours the hoy expired of 
exhaustiou ; and the mate unloosing the ropes was 
soon thrown on to the shore. The corpses of his 
friends were lying around him, the survivors 
having gone inland for shelter; but with great 
difficulty he followed them, crossing streams and 
marshes, sinking into ice and snow at every step, 
his wounded leg lorn by the sharp points. Six 
weary hours were thus passwl, when his heart¬ 
rending cries at length reached two Icelanders, 
who carried him into a bar not far off. 

For five montlis these good people nursed and 
tended the sufferer. At the end of that time he I 
was still confined to bed, but the healing had 
begun. A vessel was sent round to bring him 
away; yet his hosts evinced much sorrow at the 
prospect of Ids departure. At their request the 
captain left him one night longer, when the ship¬ 
wrecked mariner was escorted to tlie beach by the 
whole family, all manifesting a deep emotion. 
After thanking the father, not only for his care of 
the survivor, but also for the burial he had given 
to the victims of the storm, the captain assured 
him that tlie French government would indemnify 
him for the exjiense he had incurre^; but the 
good man only pressed his hand, declaring that he 
had done his diitj’-, and deserved neither indemnity, 
thanks, nor recompense. The Minister of Marine 
sent a gold medal to him after hearing of his 
generous conduct. 

Eohbery, murder, and theft are almost unknown, 
in this peaceful little country; not a soldier or 
policeman is needed even in the capital Reikiavik; 
a fact which fully proves the virtues of the Ice¬ 
landers. Travellers have asserted that the«hospi- 
tality was not quite so disinterested as it appears, 
and there may be an exception in certain localities, 
such as the road to the Geysors, traversed every 
year by many tourists. Here the Lutheran mini¬ 
sters ofter shelter in their churches, which are 
transformed into hotels, and provide fish, milk, and 
coffee fur those who need it at a certain charge. 
Roads arc almost unknown; the configuratioa of 
tlie ground wholly prevents their formation. The 
island has been the scene of such tremendous I 
volcanic action that the mountains ore heaped 
together in the most fantastic manner. From 
the glaciers which cover the summits of extinct 
volcanoes rush torrents of water, bringing down 
the disintegrated rocks -to accumulate in the 
valleys below. 

Yet in the midst of these convulsions, Nature 
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floes not foiiget her rights, ami wherever a little 
earth can he found there grows a tuft of grass. 
Meadows undulating with the rocky ground cover 
it with a gr^cn mantle, and in summer the botanist 
will find most of the wild-flowers which bloom in 
our temperate climates. During the winter, the 
water infiltrating through the soil turns the whole 
into an impassable marsh, where the unwary 
traveller may sink into quicksands of the most 
dangerous character, since there is no exterior sign 
to denote their existence. In a country whose 
natural configuration scarcely admits of cairiage- 
roads, ponies are invaluable, their robust constitu¬ 
tion defying alike climate and fatigue. Small in 
size, .quiet and patient, they resemble the Corsican 
or Pyrenean breed. Such is their docility, that the 
most inexperienced rider may mount without fear, 
and trust to their instinct in the difficult moun¬ 
tain passes. Three or four thousand arc exported 
yearly into England, where they ai-e used chiefly 
for coal-mines ; and such is the estimation in 
which they are now held, that their cost has 
largely increased. 

The eider-duck is one of the most profitable 
sources of revenue, and strict laws prevent their 
wanton destruction. A gun is not allowed to be 
fired near the places they frequent, for fear of 
alarming them; thus they have become so tame 
that they allow themselves to be stroked without 
fear. Thejr choose the islands for their homes— 
where their deadly enemy the fox cannot reach 
them—and the steep barren rocks in the fiord.s. 
Many of the owners clear a thousand a year by 
the sale of the down, without any expense. It is 
scarcely necessary to make laws for the preserva¬ 
tion of game, since shooting is a pleasure the 
Icelanders wholly despise. The curlew, snipe, 
golden plover, and wild-duck abound, as well 
as the delicate white partridge ; but flie natives 
de-spisc them as food, and prefer smoked or dried 
salmon, with which their streams abound. 

In the middle of August the greater part of 
the French ships meet in the Faskrud-Fiord before 
starting home. By this time the snow is beginniim 
to fall and fee to form around the bays. Detached 
iceherg,s make their appearance in forms as singular | 
as varied, sometimes resembling fantastic animals 
or the prow of a ship. The anchors are raised, 
and the convoy leaves the wintry shore ; and 
anticipations of home once more dawn on the 
weary fishermen. 

THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND AVIFE. 

CHATTEB Vn.—COMIKG nOSIE. 

PEErABATtONS foT the muoh-talked-of marriage 
are poshed on rapidly; and before tlie spring 
flowers are making the slopes of Hiiyes Hill gliid 
with their brightness, the wedding—a very quiet 
one—takes place. Lanra Best is not present, though 
everybody says how charmingly she has acted 
towards Katie. ^ She called on the bride-elect, and 
on the wedding morning a short perfumy note of 
congratulation and a handsome set of opals arrive 
as a marriage gift. Sir Herbert is pleased at his 
daughter’s attentions to his bride, and is glad that 
after all such a friendly feeling has sprung up 
between them. 

The fact is, Laum Best, finding that opposition 


cannot prevent the marriage, has decided to give it 
her apparent sanction. Not for worlds would she 
interfere with the happiness of the wedded pair 
or throw unpleasantness on their path. So she 
quietly does all that is needful in the way of 
proper attention, and then goes home to Hayes 
Hill to her children and duties there. Yet in 
secret she bears a heavy heart with her, and 
mourns over her father’s infatuation. 

If the Admiral’s wedding has been a quiet 
one, the home-coming is destined to be quite the 
reverse. The whole town of Seabright wakes up, 
and great preparations are mode to welcome the 
pair. The ships in the bay are illuminated, flags 
flutter in the breeze, and bells peal oat their 
jubilant chimes. 

Katie smiles proudly to herself as she walks 
tlirough the lofty apartments of Government 
House, and feels she is mistress there now. It is 
pleasant to roam about everywhere, and know that 
she has the right to do so; pleasant also to stand in 
the shade of the deep window, and listen to the 
joyous pealing of tlie bells, wliich she knows arc 
pealing for her. Wealth and rank are in her 
grasp; she has entered on the honours of her new 
position, and will rule witli no timid hand. Self- 
confident and fearless, she laughs to herself in 
utter exultation at tho warnings, the croakings, the 
forebodings that a while ago assailed her. Walter 
Reeves is very angry indeed, when he finds out 
how unceremoniously he has been set aside ; and 
he is intensely hitter against Katie in the first 
flush of his disappointment; so douhtless it is 
fortunate for all concerned that his ship, the Leo, is 
ordered olf on a cruise in the Mediterranean. He 
will he away for nearly twelve montlis, and surely 
in that time the most poignant heart-wound may 
be healed. Besides, change of scene is all-potent 
in such cases! 

As months pass away, Lady Dillworth’s tastes 
rapidly expand and assert themselves; ere long 
she becomes the leader of society in Seabright, and 
the most fashionably dressed woman there. Sir 
Herbert is generous beyond measure; Katie must 
not have a wish ungratified, or a desire unfulfilled 
if he can help it And so the young wife, loving 
admiration and homage with a wild passion, basks 
in them to her heart’s content The semi-official 
parties at Government House, stately and dignified 
os they were, rapidly give place to balls and qua¬ 
drille assemblies, to late hours and overcrowded 
rooms. The junior officers of the ships rejoice at 
the change; while the older ones shake their 
heads ominously, and gradually withdraw them¬ 
selves from excitements that have no longer any 
charms for them. 

Lady Dillworth is the belle on all occasions. 
Whether she entertains the company with her rich 
voice as she siiigs for them, or delights them with 
her sparkling conversation, or whirls with some 
favoured ones through waltz or galop, she is ever 
the attraction of the evening. 

If the Admiral sometimes thinks there is rather 
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too much gaiety, and longs to have Katie now and 
then all to himself, he does not say so, for ho 
cannot bear to deprive her of any enjoyment on 
which her heart is set. Often and ofteii during 
the season, at Katie’s old home, sounds of the 
rattle of carriages come up to the cosy drawing¬ 
room, and the lamps flash lor a moment on the 
blinda 

‘ There they go—another party at Government 
House, I suppose !’ Mr Grey will say, as he quietly 
looks up from his books. 

‘ Yes, my dear ; Katie is giving a ball to-night, 
and such a magnificent dress she has got for it! 
Sir Herbert grudges her nothing.' 

‘ So much the worse for Katie. Spending is an 
art easily learned ; and where in the world ahe 
gained her education on that point, I am puzzled 
to know. Not from you, Sarah; you were always 
economical.’ 

‘ Katie’s position is dilTerent from ours, dear; she 
must keep it up.’ 

‘ But she has no need to keep up such an endless 
whirl. I wonder the Admiral is not tired to death 
of it. 7 should be, I know.’ 

And so, all through the quiet night, husband 
and wife are roused every now and then from 
their slumbers by the rattle of parsing wheels; 
and Mrs Grey sighs to herself about Katie’s love 
for excitement, but will not blame her aloud, even 
to her husband’s ears. 

CHAPTER VIII.—RETURN OP THE ‘lEO.’ 

December comes round again with its blustering 
winds and rude gales ; there is every prospect of a 
spell of rough weather, and (/'aptain Walter lleeves 
looks w'ith intense satisfaction at his gallant ship 
the Leo, again riding securely at her anchor in 
Scabright Bay. 

A season on shore just now, when festivities arc 
about to commence, is in his idea far preferable 
to being tossed about on a squally sea or cruising 
about from port to port; so he congratulates 
Idmsclf on being ordered home. He hears of the 
gay doings at Government House, and how Katie 
is the reigning belle of Seabright; and he listens 
placidly, without one throb of emotion. Time has 
proved a panacea. He has no pang of regret that 
Sir Herbert is the husband of this very attractive 
woman of fashion, instead of himself. As a matter 
of duty, he is on his way to call at Government 
House, when outside a fashionable shop in one 
of the streets ho sees a well-appointed carriage 
drawn up, and in it he catches a glimpse of o 
well-known form and face. An obsequious shop¬ 
man is standing on the edge of the curb-stone dis¬ 
playing some articles of bijouterie; a coachman in 
dark livery, with a black cockade in his hat, is 
holding the reins. It is Lady Dill worth. There is 
no mistaking her imperial manner, as she speaks 
out in that slightly commanding voice; neither 
is there any mistaking her handsome face, her 
brilliant eyes, her dork coronal of hair, as she sits 
tliero in her proud beauty. Walter, as he crosses 
the street, takes note of her velvet, her sealskin, 
and the feathers and the damask rosebuds in her 
bonnet, and thinks all this suits the Admiral’s 
wife very well He hears her say to the shopman: 


‘The price is eight guineas, you say. Are the 
stones real ?’ 

‘ Yes, my Lady ; and they are very fine and well 
set. You are the first to whom I have had the 
honour of shewing them.’ 

‘Send one of them to Government House. Or 
stay,’ adds she musingly—‘I want another for a 
resent for a friend; so you may send me two 
ouquet-holders.’ 

‘ Sixteen guineas for such rubbish as that! I'm 
very glad the money comes out of the Admiral’s 
purse, and not out of mine. A poor Oommonder’a 
exchequer would not stand many such attacks as 
that,’ thinks Walter, rather ungallantly, as ho now 
greets the occupant of the carriage. 

Katie is surprised to see him, and says so as she 
holds out her daintily gloved hand. ‘I had no 
idea the Leo had returned. Have you been long 
here?’ 

‘ I arrived only last night, and am on my way to 
Government House.’ 

‘ How unfortunate there is no one at home ! Sir 
Herbert went to Belton Park this morning, and I 
am on my way to the station to meet a friend who 
is coming to stay with me. By-the-by, you know 
the young lady—Liddy Delmere. Do you remem¬ 
ber her 1 ’ 

‘ Isn’t she very pretty and a blonde 1’ 

‘ YeS; she has both those attractions.’ 

‘ And doesn’t she sing niceljr 1' 

‘ 0 yes! Liddy can sing if she likes ; and her 
voice is not a bad soprano,’ replies Lady DiBworth 
with one of her brightest smiles. 

‘Then I’m sure I’ve often met her at your 
house in former days.’ 

‘ You had better come and refresh your memory 
this evening. Wc shall be quite alone, and very 
pleased to see you at Government House.' 

Captain Beeves is of coui'se delighted to meet 
Lady Dillworth on such friendly terms. He 
accepts the impromptu invitation at once. 

The past, with its shadows and disappointments 
and jealousies, is gone for ever. Better now' to 
banish every recollection of it from his heart, and 
meet Katie on an entirely new footing 

As if by tacit understanding, they both decido 
this is the wisc.st jdan. They meet and separate 
as mere every-day acquaintances. Nothing can be 
more unembarrassed than her ladyship’s smile 
as she acknowledges Walter’s parting bow, and 
drives off, to the a^iration of the staring urchins 
in the street. 

‘ Quito alone’ is a mere relative term with Lady 
Dillworth; for when the footman throws open the 
drawing-room door on that evening to announce 
Captain Reeves, the latter secs the room is already 
half full of guests. Katie stands near the piano ; 
her dark velvet dress falls in sweeping folds, un¬ 
broken by flounce or trimming ; the Iwautiful set 
of opals—her step-daughter’s wedding present— 
shine out with a subdued light from neck, arms, 
and breast. Beside her is Liddy Delmere, who in 
her bright blue silk dress, and witl\hor sunny hair 
tied with ribbons of the same azure tint, forms a 
contrast to her hostess, in which neither loses. 

£rc long, Walter finds himself seated beside Miss 
Delmere, for they have renewed their acquaint¬ 
anceship with mutual satisfaction, and plunge at 
once into discursive recollections of the past 

‘ We hod some pleasant times together in the 
days long ago',’ begins Walter. 
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‘ O yes ; I remember meeting you several times 
at Mrs Grey’s, also at a picnic ou Bushby Plain, 
and at a gipsy party. Hadn’t wo capital fuu 
! sometimes ? ’ 

‘ Yes, really. What a pity these happy days are 
over. We never can recall those bright fresh 
hours, when the heart gilds everything with a 
magic glamour.’ 

‘ SpcaK for yourself, Captain Beeves ! For my 
part, J enjoy things as much as ever I did ; and 
my heart “ gilds ” a good deal still. Do tell me 
some of your ailventures. What have you been 
t doing all the montlis you were away ? ’ 

I ‘ Nothing worth relating. I neither discovered 
a desert island nor a new race of savages. I really 
have no w'onders to narrate.’ 

‘How marvellous! The very lack of inci¬ 
dents makes th'e thing curious. Now, if I had 
been cruising about in tlie Leo for months, I should 
have gleaned materials enough for at least two 
volumes of travels.’ 

‘ Ah! you ladies draw largely on the imagina¬ 
tion. My experience is just this: I went away 
from England last spring ; 1 return again in time 
for the Christmas ijudding.’ 

‘ You sailors are all alike. I never met one yet 
who could give me the merest sketch of his voyage 
—all seems a blank, but the going and returning,' 
Liddy asserts laughingly, 

‘We had some nice balls at Malta,’ replies 
Walter, rousing himself with a sudden recollection. 

‘ Had you 1 Who gave them 1’ 

‘ Sometimes zee did; and crowds'of the prettiest 
girls 1 ever saw, came.’ 

‘ Very flattering to the giver.s.’ 

‘ Oh, I wish you could sec the Aztherfte dc Prn- 
fierm when it is made ready for a ball; it looks 
just like a fairy scene. The old knights of Pro¬ 
vence would never recognise the place if they 
could return to take a peep at it. As one passes 
through the hall, it appears like an orange grove ; 
the trees are full of golden fruit and fragrant 
blossoms; and clusters of coloured lamps sliine 
out like rubies through the green leaves.’ 

Walter is*'fairly launched into his subject now ; 
one recollection speedily calls np another, till 
Liddy and he grow eloquent, and enjoy themselves 
amazingly. 

He begins describing some musical charades .j 
they ‘got up’ at Malta. j 

‘How nice tliey must be! But I can’t quite 
understand them.’ 

‘We merely take a word, divide it, and make 
our singing descriptive of the parts, instead of 
acting them out For instance, take Bavenswood.’ 

‘A sweet word, particularly if one has to croak 
out a raven chorus 1 Oh, 1 should like that 
extremely I ’ laughs Liddy. 

‘ Ah, no; you don’t catch my meaning. We 
make ^nite a grand affair of it, have a drop-scene, 
on which hir^ and trees are painted, and onr 
illustrations are from the opera of Lxicia di Lam~ 
mertnoor.' , 

‘Quite a musical drama on a small scale, I 
declare 1 I wish we could get up something of the 
sort here. I’ll ask Lady Dillworth about it And 
hero she comes.’ 

^ Katie walks over, looking rather amused at 
the evident good understanding between Liddy 
and Walter, as they thus interchange recollec¬ 
tions with muclr empmsement. She' seats herself 


beside them, and the subject is discussed in all 
its points. Lady Dillworth enters into it with 
impulsive eagerness. Already she is longing for 
something new and fresh, somethiug that will 
cause a sensation among the ‘upper ten’ at Sea- 
hright. 

Several other guests join them, and ere long an 
animated group of people are professing willing¬ 
ness to aid such a charming scheme f anything 
novel is so attractive to those whose whole life 
is excitement Walter takes the initiative at 
once. 

‘I have all the music we need. The band¬ 
master of the 25th arranged it for me with the 
songs, duets, and choruses. It’s capital for 
drawing-room practice, if we can only get enough 
performers.’ 

Everybody is ready to join, so the rSk is 
settled on the spot Walter is to be Edgar; Liddy, 
Lucy Ashton. But here the young lady enters a 
protest 

‘ I don’t wish to be Lney. If you want me, you 
must let me be Lucy’s mother. I make a splendid 
old woman.’ 

* Then who will be the unfortunate bride 1—Will 
yon. Lady Dillworth V asks Major Dillon, turning 
towards her. 

‘0 yes, if Miss Delinere objects.’ 

So it is settled. Walter infects the whole party 
with his eagerness. Scenes, music, costumes, and 
arrangements are talked over; and Katie is all 
anxiety to carry out the plans with due effect, 
AVulter is to bring on shore the music-scroll and 
sketches of the costume; and the intended per¬ 
formers arc invited to meet him to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at Government House, for the lir.st rehetirsal. 

‘ Now that affair is settled, we ’ll have some 
music,’ Katie, says, as she rises and goes towards 
the piano. Walter follows her. ‘Have you for¬ 
gotten all j^our songs, Ca]>tain Reeves ?’ 

‘0 no. How could 1 i You taught mo most 
of them,’ he replies. 

‘ Will you try one now V 

‘Don’t ask me to sing a solo. I should break 
down at once; but if you will allow me to join you 
in a duet, I’ll try to manage it,’ 

Katie turns over a book of manuscript music, 
and they fix on Then and Now. 

‘ The words are dreadfully stupid, but the air is 
pretty,’ asserts Lady Dillworth, as she runs over 
the prelude: 

We beard the tower bells pealing 
On that soft suiemer night. 

Your hand was linked with mhe, love ; 

Your heart, like mine, was light. 

Wo whispered low together 
Of that hope and of this; 

While far above, the joyous bells 
Seemed echoes of our bliss. 

Again those bells are pealing ; 

We bear them now, and sigh; 

No longer can their chimes, mve, 

Bleud with our thoughts of joy. 

Our lives for aye are parted ; 

And on tho wintry air. 

Those crashing sounds but haunt us now, 
lake echoes of despair. 

The two voices ring harmoniously and plaintively 
through the rooms. One could almost imagine 
the singers are actually using the ‘past to give 
pathos’ to-^the words. But notMag is fuxwer 
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from their thoughts. Katie is only deciding that, 
after all, Walter’s voice will ‘do’ with hers in the 
ducts of the charade ; and Walter is wishing—just 
a little—that Miss Delmere had retained the part 
of Lucy, as at first proposed. 

ELECTRICITY AS A LIGHT-PRODUCER. 

It has long been the opinion of scientific people 
that in electricity we have a power the develop¬ 
ment of which is only at present in its infancy. 
The marvellous details of our telegraphic system 
constantly remind us that there is a mysterious 
fluid round about us which can to a certain extent 
be made subservient and obedient to the will of 
man. This familiarity with that which would a 
few centuries ago have been stigmatised as the 
outcome of sorcery, has led the ignorant to place a 
blind belief in its powers. The subtle fluid has in 
fact taken the place of the necromancer’s wand, 
and is believed by many to be capable of anything 
or everything. The electrician is thus credited 
with much that docs not of right belong to lus 
domain, and the wildest speculations are occasion¬ 
ally indulged in as to what next he will do for us. 
That electricity will prove of far more extended 
U.se than the present state of knowledge allows, we 
all have vague anticipations, and among these is 
the rca.soiiahle hope that it will some day supersede 
coal-gas as a means of artificial illumination. Wc 
propose, hy a brief review of the present position 
of electrical research, to point out how for .such a 
hope is justified by facts. 

Sir liumj)hTy Davy was the first to discover 
that when the terminal Wires of a powerful electric 
battery were furnislied with carbon-points and 
brought into such a position that they almost 
touched, the space between them bocaiiie bridged 
over with a dazzling arc of light. The e.xces- 
■sive cost of proilucing this light (owing to the 
rapid consumption of the metal-plates and acids 
which together form the battery-power) rendered 
it for a long time almost inapplicable to any other 
purpose than that of lecture-room demonstration. 
But it was evident to all that a inoaus of illumiua- 
tion so nearly approiiching in its intensity the light 
of the sun, would, if practicable, be of immense 
value to society at large. Apart from its cost, 
there were many other hindrances to its ready 
adoption. The incandescent carbon-points—which 
we may here remark are cut from a hard form of 
gas-coke—were found to waste away unequally. 
Some plan lind therefore to he hit upon of not 
only replacing them at certain intervals, but also, 
in view of this inecjuality of consumption, of pre¬ 
serving their relative distance the one from the 
other; otherwise the light they gave became inter¬ 
mittent and irregular. These difficulties were met 
hy employing clock-work as a regulator, and more 
recently by a train of wheelwork and magnets set 
in motion hy the current itself. These arrange¬ 
ments naturally led to complications, which re¬ 
quired the constant supervision of skilled opera¬ 
tors, and the coveted light was necessarily con¬ 
fined to uses of a special nature where the question 
of cost and trouble was unimportant 

The use of the battery for the electric light has 
for some years been almost entirely superseded by 
the magneto-electric machine. The construction 
of this machine is based upon Faraday’s discovery, 
tW when a piece of soft iron inclosed in a coil of 


metal wire is caused to pass hy the poles of a 
magnet, an electric current is produced in the wire. 
The common form of this machine consists of a 
number of such iron cores so arranged upon a 
revolving cylinder that in continual succession 
they fly past a number of stationary horse-shoe 
magnets placed in a frame round its circumference. 
By a piece of mechanism called a commutator, the 
various small streams of electricity thus induced 
are collected together into one powerful current 
This invention forms one of the most advanced 
steps in the history of the electric light But 
although it produces electricity without the con¬ 
sumption of metal involve<l in the Imttery system, 
another element of cost comes into view in the 
expense of the steam-power necessary to work it; 
besides which the original outlay is considerable. 

In the year 1853 a Company was formed at 
Paris for producing (by the aid of some large 
magneto-electric machines) gas for combustion, by 
the decomposition of water. The Company failed 
to produce gas, and what was perhaps more 
to tiie annoyance of the subscribers, they failed 
also to shew any dividends, and the expensive 
machines were voted impostors. However, an 
Euglishman, Mr Holms, succeeded in turning 
them to better account, and eventually produced 
by their aid a light of great iiowcr. Mr Wilde of 
Manchester was another worker in the same field; 
and improved machines were soon introduced to 
I public notice by both gentlemen. A few years 
after, the South Foreland and Diingencss light- 
honse.s were provided with experimental liglits. 
(The first-named headland had previously been 
furnished with an oxyhydrngen or lime light, a 
source of illumination which is also open to the 
same objections of requiring constant attention and 
renewal.) 

It is a matter of surprise to most visitors to the 
South Forelaud lighthouse to find that a small 
factory and stalf of men are necessary to keep the 
electric apparatus in working order. The extent 
of the establi-shment is partly explained by the 
fact that, in case of a breakdown of anv part of the 
apparatus, everything is kept in duplicate. Hence 
there arc two ten horse-power steam-engines, and a 
double set of magneto-electric machines, although 
only half that number are in actual use at one 
time. The old oil-lamps are also kept ready, in 
view of the improbable event of both sets of 
electrical apparatus going wrong. 

Although lighthouses were the first places to 
which electricM illumination was applied, there 
are many other purposes for which that species 
oHight is invaluable. One of the chief of these 
is iUi use in submarine operations. Unlike 
other lights, being quite independent of atmo¬ 
spheric air or any kind of gas for its support, and 
merely requiring an attachment of a couple of 
gutta-percha-covered wires for its connection with 
flie source of electricity (which may be at a con¬ 
siderable distance from tlie place of combustion), 
it is speciMly applicable to the use, of divers. The 
importance of a means of brilliantly lighting the 
work of those engaged in clearing wreck or laying 
the foundations of subaqueous stractuies cannot be 
over-estimated. There is another service too in 
which we may hope some day to see it commonly 
employed; we mean as a source of light to our 
miners. For this purpose, the burner could be 
placed in a thick glass globe hermetically dosed; 
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in iact the globe might even be exiiaasted of air, 
for experiments prove tliat the light is in several 
respects improved when burnt in a vacuum 1 Tlie 
danger of. fire-damp explosion would by this 
means be almost altogether obviated; for unless the 
glass were broken (and abundant means suggest 
themselves for protecting it), no communication 
could be made between the light and the gas¬ 
laden air of the mine. As a means of night- 
signalling, the electric light can also be profitably 
applied. This can be done by an alphabet of 
flashes of varying duration; the readiness with 
which the light can be extinguished and rekindled 
by the mere touch of a wire, rendering it peculi¬ 
arly adapted for such a purpose; while the 
distance at which it can be seen is perhaps only 
limited by the convexity of the earth. Several of 
Her Majesty’s ships arc now being fitted with the 
electric light, which is to serve both for signalling 
purposes, and as a precautionary measure against 
the attack of torpedo-boats. For military field 
operations a brilliant light is often useful; and an 
electrical apparatus is in actual use by one of the 
belligerents in the present war. In this case, the 
light is doubtless worked by an electric battery, 
as a steam-engine is hardly a convenient addition 
to the impedimenta of a moving column. 

Having called our readers’ attention to the 
several special public uses for which the electric 
light is available, we may now consider how far 
it can serve us for the more common wants of 
every-day life. In its crude state as we have 
described it, governed by such a touchy thing ns 
clock-work, it could not possibly compete with 
gas for ordinary purposes. But one or two im¬ 
provements have within the last few mouths been 
made, which have led many to hope that the day 
is not far distant when the light will become I 
common in our streets,'if not in our houses. 

These improvements are two in number. The ! 
one is a plan whereby the electric current can be i 
subdivided so as to serve a number of different 
lights, and the other is an improvement in the 
arrangement of the burner. The first-mentioned 
invention sddms most certainly to bring the system 
more on a pat with gas-lighting, only that wires 
take the place of pipes. But the second oft’ers 
features of a more novel character. The carbons, 
instead of being placed point to point, one above ; 
the other, as in the old system, are put side by side j 
and made into a kind of candle. The carbons! 
therefore represent a double wick ; while the por- j 
tion of the candle usually made of tallow is made ! 
of kaolin, a form of white clay used in the maun- j 
factnre of porcelain. The points are thus kept' 
at a fixed distance apart; and as they burn, 
they vitrify the kaolin between them, which both 
checks their waste and adds, by its incandescence, 
to the light produced. The old difficulty of keep¬ 
ing the carbons apart by the aid of clock-work, 
therefore disappears. The invention of this 
‘electric candle’is due to a Russian engineer, M. 
Jablochkoff. A^nother plan which is also credited 
to the same inventor is that of doing awa^ with 
the carbon-points altogether, and suMtituting for 
them a thin plate of kaolin,' The light produced 
is B8ud to be softer, steadier, and more constant 
than that obtained by any previous method. Suc¬ 
cessful experiments with M. Jablochkoff’s inven¬ 
tion both in France and England have shewn it to 
be rea^y applicable to many purposes. It was 


lately tried at the ‘West India Docks, London, 
where its power of illuminating large areas for 
the purpose (among others) of unloading ships by 
night, was fully demonstrated. Moreover, its 
portability is such that it can be carried into the 
depths of a sliip’s hold. We may mention as a 
result of these experiments, that the various gas 
companies’ shares nave been depreciated to a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

Meanwhile, improvements in the magneto-elec¬ 
tric machine have not been wanting; Siemens in 
England and Gramme in France have succeeded 
in obtaining intense currents from machines far 
loss bulky than those of the old pattern. But 
still steam-power is required to set them in 
motion, and until this is obviated, we cannot 
expect that the electric light can become really 
available for more general use. The inventors 
claim that their method of illumination is, for the 
amount of light obtained, far cheaper than any 
other known, pleading that one burner is equal to 
one hundred gas-lights. * But we must remember 
that for ordinary purposes this amount of light is 
far beyond our needs. In factories where steam- 
power is already available, and where the light 
would supersede a large number of gas-burners, it 
can of course be employed with profit. Indeed wo 
learn that at several large workshops in different 
parts of France the light is in actual use with the 
best results. Some of the railway stations both 
there and in Belgium are also making arrange¬ 
ments for its immediate adoption. 

The problem, liowever, which has now to be 
solved IS, whether the light can be made avail¬ 
able for domestic purposes. We fear that the 
neccs.s.'U’y motive-power presents an insuperable 
objection; for although, as we have explained, 
one engine will feed a certain number of lights, 
it will bear no comparison in this respect svith 
the capabilities of a small gas-holder. Besides 
which, a man would have far more difficulty 
and expense in starting a steam-engine in his 
back-garden than he would have (as is commonly 
done ill country districts) in founding a small gas- 
factory for the supply of his premises. Without 
losing sight of the benefits which coal-gas has 
given ns, we may hope that it is not the last and 
best kind of artificial illumination open to us. It 
blackens our ceilings and walls; it spoils our 
books and pictures, besides robbing our dwellings 
of oxygen, and giving us instead a close and un¬ 
healthy atmosphere. The combustion of electricity 
is on the other hand, as we have already shewn,, 
independent of any supply of air; and instead of 
vitiating the atmosphere, it adds to it a supply of 
that sea-side luxury ozone, which may truly bo 
said to be ‘ recommended by the faculty.’ Besides 
these advantages, it can be used without any 
sensible rise of temperature. Another great ad¬ 
vantage which its use secures is its actinic quali¬ 
ties, which w’ould enable artists and all whose 
work depends upon a correct appreciation of 
colours, to be independent of daylight. 

In conclusion, we may say that, Ijeyond the 
special uses for the electric light which we have 
enumerated, and for which it has by experience 
been found practicable, we see no likelihood of 
its more general adoption until two requisites ^ 
discovered. The one is a substance that will, 
without wasting away and requiring constant 
renewal, act as an incandescent burner; and the 
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other is a cheap and ready method of obtaining 
the electric fluid. For the former we know not 
where to look, for even the Imrdest diamond dis¬ 
appears under contact with the electric poles. But 
with regard to the latter, we cannot help thinking 
how, many years ago, Franklin succeeded by the 
aid of a kite-string in drawing electricity from 
the clouds. Is it too much to hope that other 
philosophers may discover some mcsius not only of 
obtaining the luminous fluid from the same source, 
but of storing it uii for the benefit of all ? 


JAPANESE WEESTLEES. 

It is a fine clear day in February ; and the bright 
sun shining without a cloud to impede his rays, 
lights up the hull oflLM.S. Lyre, swinging lazily 
round her anchors in Yokohama IJay. Scarcely a 
ripple can be seen on the suii'aco of the water, and 
numberless boats aie darling to and fro, conveying 
assciigers from the various ships to the shore. On 
oard the corvette the blue-jackets and marines are 
reclining about the forecivstlo smoking and sewing, 
for it is Thursday afternoon, the day set apart in 
English iTieu-of-war for the men to make and mend 
their clothes ; a concession which Jack values the 
more lor the privilege of smoking all the afternoon 
which accoini)anie3 it. Clearly it is not a day for 
any one to remain cooped up in a ship, who is not 
detained there by duty. So think we ollieers ; for 
most of us have shifted into plain clothes, and are 
ready to go ashon*. The ollicor of the afternoon 
watch, who is endeavouring to beguile the -weary 
four lionrs he has to spend on deck by levelling his 
spyglass at every object far and near, looks gloomily 
at a party of ns getting into a samiian, and remarks, 
with a view to elieering us up, that the glass is 
falling rapidly, and he expects dirty weather before 
the night; ho wouldn’t go ashore il ho could, Ac. 
But we have been at sea too long to he persuaded 
out of anything by a little chalf; so with a parting 
joke at sour grapes, vve get into the crazy little 
sampan, and manage to seat ourselves without 
capsizing her, a work of some little ditliculty. 
The four ludl-nakeil, muscular little fellows who 
form our crew work their long sculls with great 
vigour, keeping time to the bent of the unwieldy 
oars with a shrill monotonous chant, whose burden 
is * Go ashore ! go ashore !’ 

It is a glorious view that lies before us on that 
bright winter day. The long esplanade, or bund, 
that fringes the shore is lined with the tall white 
houses of the foreign settlement, to the southward 
of which is the beautiful wooded hill called the 
Huff, the wliite cliffs of whicii are dozzlingly bright 
in the sunlight. The bungalows of the foreign 
residents are for the most poit on tlie Bluff, each 
house inclosed in its own beautiful grounds ; and 
here too, about two miles from the settlement, is 
the race-course, an invariable accompaniment to any 
large gathering of Englishmen in the East. Yoko¬ 
hama itself lies in a valley between the Bluff on 
the one hand and the Kanagawa hills on the other; 
but inland rises range after range of lofty moun¬ 
tains, and towering fiir above everything is the 
snow-capped crest of Fusiyania, the ‘peerless’ 
mountain of Japan, which is forty-five miles distant 
from the hay whore omr ship is lying. Fusiyama 
is a volcano in the shape ot a truncated cone, but 
no eruption baa taken jdaoe for more than a cen¬ 
tury; a fortunate thing for the country, as fifty 


thousand people are said to have perished at its 
last great outbreak, which almost destroyed the 
capital, Yeddo. Shocks of earthquake are very 
frequent, thougli slight, in Yokoimnia and the 
neighhouriu" town, Kanagawa; in fact, most of 
Japan is subject to lliese volcanic disturbances, 
wliicb occasionally cause great damage. It is on 
this account that the houses are built generolly of 
such slight materials, as they can endure shocks 
which would infallibly overthrow any building 
constructed after the .European fashion. In the 
summer, when the snow has melted from the top 
of Fusiyama, bauds of pilgrims dressed in whit^ 
who have come from all parts of the empire to wor¬ 
ship the peerless mountain, throng in great num¬ 
bers along the roads at its base. At this season 
the ascent is oflen accomplished by foreigners 
for the sake of the magnificent view which is 
obtained from the summit on a clear day ; though 
whether it is worth while going through so much 
to obtain so little is of course a matter of opinion. 
Many people will tell you they go up for the sake 
of saying tliey have been there, forgetting tliat any 
one 'who has not been there can as easily say the 
.same thing. For my own part I never could see 
the object of climbing a mountain only to come 
down again on the other side, and therefore in my 
numerous excursions into the interior of Japan, I 
gave Fusiyama a wide berth. Fonics are usually 
employed by those who believe in the merits of 
four legs as coinjiared to two ; and the deep ashes 
which cover the upper part of the mountain render 
this mode of ascent preferable to the severe labour 
of climbing on foot. Tlie wcatlier is so clear on 
the day in question that the deep gullies down the 
sides can he easily traced by the naked eye as we 
are pulling ashore. 

AViiile we have been admiring the beauties of 
the scene, our samp.'in has passed round tlie pro¬ 
jecting arm of the English Hiitoba, a stone jetty 
which ju-olccts the landing-jilace from the heavy 
swell which often sets into tlie hay; so wo land 
and make our way to the biuid with some diffi¬ 
cult}', owing to the crowd of coolies who arc passing 
to and from the mcrchiuits’ godowjis %ith heavy 
packages slang on bamboo poles between two men. 
Now comes the question, bow are we to pass our 
time 1 for amnsements are somewhat limited in a 
small aottleinent like Yokohama To bo sure, we 
can go to the club and play billiards or bowls or 
read the papers ; but the afternoon is so fine that 
it seems a pity to waste it indoors. We might 
spend a few hours very pleasantly in the Benten 
Uorc, a street filled with shops for the ^le of 
lacquer-work and curiosities of different sorts ; hut 
unfortunately it is nearly the end of the month, 
and I need scarcely tell any one acquainted W’itli 
the manners and custonw of naval officers that 
our dollars have grown small by degrees and beau- 
tU'ully less, and we are anxiously waiting for pay- 
day. 

The most popular idea seems to he to walk 
round the race-course to Mississipjii Bay, on the 
south side of the Bluff, the favourite drive of the 
Yokohama ladies; but just as we have resolved on 
this, a man passes making some proclamation in a 
high sing-song tone, which seems to meet with 
general approval from the natives. On inquiring, 
we find that he is announcing the arrival of t& 
champion troupe of wrestlers, who intend giving a 
performance that afternoon, on a piece of waste 
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land just outside the boundaries of the foreign 
settlement. Nothing could have happened more 
apropos; so jumping into some of the odd- 
I looking littje hand-carriages which ply for hire in 
I great numbers about the streets of most Japanese 
towns, we arc rattled along the streets at a rapid 
rate by the active little drivers, who seem to 
possess the enviable faculty of never tiring, for 
I they trot along as gaily at the end of a thirty miles’ 
run over indifferent roads, as when they started. 
On arriving at our destination, we find numbers of 
natives on tlie same errand, ‘gaily dressed in 
their Sunday best,’ entering an inclosure which 
has been hastily made out of long bamboos covered 
with matting, to keep out the too curious eyes that 
would gaze at the performance gratis. A payment 
of a quarter bu each (about threepence in English 
money) admits us to the interior, which presents a 
very striking scene. Bound the sides of the large 
inefosure are numerous bamboo stages, crowded 
with the wealthier class of natives and a few 
foreigners ; while in the amphitheatre some thou¬ 
sands of people are assembled, many of them 
women, whose gay robes set off their attractions to 
perfection. 

Every one has his holiday face on, and the 
ceremonious politeness which usually characterises 
the meeting of any Japanese, hiu. for the timi3 
given place to mirth and gaiety. Itinerant vendors 
of cakes and sweets ply their trade among the 
crowd with much ap])arent success ; and here and 
there is a stall for the sale of eaki, a strong spirit 
brewed from rice, and much resembling inferior 
sherry in the taste and smell. There is a total 
absence of intoxication, and I may say very few 
drunken men are ever to be seen about the streets. 
By the time vre Inn'e monnted a stage, .and settled 
down on the chairs a neatly dressed musiime 
I (young girl) has procured for us, the perl'orrnances 
I are alwut to commence, and a man is giving out 
I the names of the first pair of wrestlers. 

! In the centre of the amphitheatre a mound ha.s 
; been raised, on which a ring Las been formed 
! by banking up the earth to the height of a few 
I inches. Tw grave-looking elderl}' men, apparently 
I the judges, now seat themselves upon mats on 
i the mound, and unfurling their paper umlirellas, 
light their pipes, and conunence .smoking in 
dignified composure ; while the two wre.stlcrs 
doff their kimonos (robes) and enter the ring i)er- 
fectly naked but for a cloth round the loins. They 
Jire very far removed from our idea of what an 
athlete ought to be, for though muscular, they 
have ^n ungainly heaviness of figure. Weight is 
indeed thought of such importance in these con¬ 
tests that men are fattened for them like prize 
cattle, under the mistaken belief that such size is 
an advantage to the fortunate possessor! 

I A tedious preliminary perform.ance has to be 
' gone through before the actual business of wrestling 
I commences. Each man comes to the centre of the 
I ring, and squatting down in front of his antagonist, 

; raise.s each leg in turn, and then brings it down 
■ heavily on the' ground, at the same time striking 
, his thigh smartly with his open hand. I suppose 
j this is meant as a sort of challenge ; but it has an 
! extremely ludicrous effect, at least to foreigners, 

; to see two very fat men so employing themselves. 

; Both men now quit the ring and take a draught 
I of water and a pinch of salt, while they rub their 
j arms and bauds with mud, in order that they may 
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get a better hold of each other’s naked bod 3 % At 
leu;^h they re-enter the ring, and the real struggle 
now begins. They squat in front of each other like 
two huge frogs and strike their hands together, at 
the some time uttering a curious hissing noise, 
which gets louder and louder till they suddenly 
fly at each other like angry cats. Heavy blows 
and slaps are exchanged freely in the effort to close,, 
but umpires arc behind each shouting out cautions 
at any attempted infringement of the rules on 
cither side. When they have fairly got hold of 
each other many a cunning feint and twist is shewn, 
and the struggling bodies and limbs entwine so 
rapidly that the pair look like one gigantic octopus. 
At length the bout is concluded by one man being 
hurled bodily out of the ring into the crowd out¬ 
side, and the cheering from the excited spectators 
is absolutely deafening. The victor stalks about 
the ring for some time in great dignity, receiving 
tlio congratulations of his friends, and then repeats 
hi.s funner cliallcnge, striking his thighs heavily 
and crowing like a bantatn cock. Another wrestler, 
nothing daunted, at ouce comes forward to try his 
fortune; while the vanquished combatant, who has 
picked himself up amidst a running fire of chaff 
from the unsymp.athisiug crowd, resumes his 
kimono with an assumed air of indifference and 
vanishes behind the spectators. 

Tiiree men in succession did the first victor 
overthrow before bo found a fueinan wurtli}' of 
his grip ; but be too in turn soon succumbed 
to a fresh challenger. Tlie judges during all tho 
confusion maintained their seats in great dignity, 
and smoked away with quiet unconcern while the 
wrestlers strove and kicked beside them. Their 
office seemed to be to settle any disputes ; but it 
was almost a sinecure, as I saw hardly nrij’ during 
the afternoon, everything being conducted witli 
perfect fairnc.'-s and good-humour. All the hard 
work seemed to be done by the umpires, who were 
dancing about each combatant in a perfect state of 
frenzy, and their repeated screams of ‘Anatta! 
anutta!’ (Sir! sir!) when any unfair movement 
was attemi>ted on either side, soon reduced their 
voices to mere croaks. To win a round, a man 
had either to lay his opponent flat on the gi’uund 
or thrust him out of the ring. Several of the fir-st 
bouts we witnessed were decided iu the latter 
manner, a heavy man driving his antagonist clean 
out of the circle by the weight and impetus of his 
first assault. Any method whatever seemed to be 
allowed in catching hold; 1 saw one man win a 
heat by dexterously catching his opponent by the 
scruff of tlie neck and jamming his head on tlie 
ground, the whole body perforce following suit 
This seemed to be regarded as a sort of ‘fool’s 
mate,’ for I noticed that the loser was much 
laughed at; and although the same manoeuvre was 
attempted several times afterwards, it was never 
successfuh 

The light weights had their contest first; and 
then came the middle weights, if such a term can 
be applied to men of fifteen stone at least Bub 
the real event of the day was the concluding 
struggle between the champions, about a dozen in 
number, who would have jiasscd muster in any 
assembly where height and strength were the test 
Not one of them was under six feet in height, and 
moat of them were considerably over j one gigantic 
fellow must have been nearly seven feet All of 
them were disfigured by the same inordinate 
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amount of flesh; but the muscles of the arms 
and legs were verjr powerfully developed, and the 
activity displayed in spite of their enormous size 
was something marvellous. In one severe contest 
the gigantic champion threw a lesser athlete clear 
out of the ring on to the heads of the spectators 
below, ovorwhelniing one of the unfortunate judges 
in the transit. The latter, however, soon arose, 
gave himself a shake, and resumed his pipe and 
seat, apparently none the worse for his rude 
shock. 

The final contest of the day, which took place 
just before dusk, was between our friend the giant 
and the next biggest of the band; and after a 
severe struggle, ended in the former being thrown 
as scientifically as ever I wished to sec. The earth 
shook with the violence of the fall; but the van¬ 
quished hero picked himself up at once, and with 
a good-humoured laugh at his opponent, resumed 
his kimono j and the sports were concluded. 

Not the least amusing part of the afternoon’s 
amusement was afforded by a blue-jacket on leave 
from the Ijyre, who threw liis cap into the ring, and 
wanted to try conclusions with the biggest man of 
the party for a few dollai-s. A long and amusing 
conversation took place between the sailor and the 
natives; but the challenge was not accepted, so 
Jiick put on his hat and walked jauntily away. He 
was a tall powerful man, and I daresay could have 
held his own against the giant himself, in spite of 
his inferiority of weight; for it is a well-known 
fact that the enormous amount of flesh cultivated 
by the Japanese wrestlers stands seriously in their 
way when opj)osp.d to a foreigner in good condition. 
It is not very many years ago that a shining light 
of the English Church in the East came to Japan 
and astonished the natives by throwing some of 
their best men. No doubt, before many years, the 
Japanese, who are very quick at seizing any new 
idea, will perceive the folly of feeding their athletes 
to such a size, and follow the English system of 
training. A very noticeable feature about these 
contests was the perfect good-humour with which 
they were conducted, not a single man lo.siiig his 
temper, in spite of the heavy blows and cuffs which 
were cxclianged with great vigour before closing 
with each other. While discussing the afternoon's 
amnsement, we walked to the bund in the twi¬ 
light, and a twelve-oared cutter soon took us on 
board in time for dinner. Next morning at day¬ 
light we were under weigh for Ilong-kong. 

SHAMROCK LEAVES. 

A WAKE. 

Tim SCANtiAN, while he lived, was only a labour¬ 
ing man ; but he was well liked in the country ; 
and it was expected that his’funeral would be an 
unusually large gathering. Crowds flocked to the 
wake, and a great provision of tea, whisky, pipes, 
and tobacco had been made. The widow occupied 
her post of honour at the head of the coffin, and 
displayed a fair show of grief, joining in with 
vociferous weeping whenever the ‘keeuing’ was 
led by the older women. She was young enough 
to have been the dead man’s daughter, having 
come to his house a ‘slip’ of a servant-girl, 
whom he had married and ruled over very master, 
fully. 


As the night wore on, the whisky began to tell 
on those outside the room where the corpse lay. 
The noise increased, and soon apparently became 
loud enough to ‘wake the dead,’ as thd saying is; 
for to the consternation and amazement of every 
one present, the defunct, after a deep sigh and 
sundry groans, opened his eyes and struggled up 
into a sitting posture. When the startled com¬ 
pany had recovered from the shock, poor Tim was- 
lifted out of the coffin; whisky was liberally 
poured down his throat; and well wrapped up in 
blankets and seated in the big chair by the fire,, 
he gradually revived from the trauce or stupor 
that had been mistaken for death. The last of 
the guests had departed from the cabin, and Tim, 
still propped up before the fire, was left to the 
care of his wife. Instead of coming near him 
however, she slunk off, cringing timidly away 
into a dark corner behind his chair, whence she 
directed frightened glances at her resuscitated 
spouse. 

‘ Mary ! ’ said the man In a stem voice. 

No answer. 

‘Are you there?’ peering round, his face 
quivering with anger and weakness. 

‘Yis, Tim, I’m here,’ faltered Mary, without 
stirring. 

‘ Bring me my stick.’ 

‘ Ah, no, Tim ; no ! Sure you never rose yer 
hand to me yet! And’tisn’t now, when you’re 
all iis one as come hack from the dead, that’- 

‘ Bring me my stick.’ 

The stick was brought, and down on her knees 
beside the big chair flopped the cowering wife. 

‘Well you know what you desarv'c. Well 
you know, you young thief o’ the world! that if 
1 was to take and beat you this blessed minute 
as black as a mourning-coach, ’twould be only 
sarving you right, after the mean, dirthy, shameful 
turn you’ve done mo 1’ * 

‘ it would, it would 1 ’ sobbed the girl. 

‘ Look here ! ’ gasped Tim, opening liLs breast and 
shewing an old tattered shirt ‘ Look at them 
Mgs! Look at wliat you dressed up my poor 
corpse in ; shaming me before all the decent neigh¬ 
bours at the wake ! An’ you knowing as well as 1 
did about the elegant brand-new shirt I’d bought 
o’ purpose for my berrin; a shiit I wouldn’4 have 
put on my living back—no, not if I had gone 
naked in my skin! You knew I had it there in the 
chest laid up ; and you grudged it to lay unfortu¬ 
nate carcase when I couldn’t spake up for myself!' 

‘ 0 Tim, darliu’, forgive me ! ’ cried Mary. ‘ For¬ 
give me this once, and on my two knees I promiae 
never, never to do tlie likes again ! I don’t know 
what came over me at alL Sure, I think, the 
divil—Lord save us!—must have* been at my 
elbow w’lien I went to get out the shirt; tempting 
me, and whispering that it was a pity and a sin to 
put good linen like that into the clay. Oh, how 
coaid I do it at all ? ’ 

‘Now, hearken to me, Mary;’ and Tim rmaed 
the stick aud-luid it on her shoulder. She knew 
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he woiildn’t beat her even if he could with his 
trembling hands ; but she pretended to wince and 
cower away. ‘ Mind what I say. As sure as you 
do me the like turn again, and go for to dress me 
in those undacent rags, I tell you what I ’ll do— 
I’ll waa.’ 

* 0 don’t, Tim, don’t I ’ shrieked Mary, as pale as 
ashes. * Murther me now, if it’s plazing to you, or 
do anything to me you like ; but for the love of 
the blessed Vargin and all the Saints, keep in yer 
grave ! I ’ll put the new shirt on you; my two 
hands ’ll starch it and make it up as white as 
snow, after lying by so long in the old chest. 
Yer corpse will look lovely, niver fear ! And I ’ll 
give you the grandest wake that iver man had, 
even if I had to sell the pig, and part with every 
stick in the cgbin to buy the tay and the whisky. 
I swear to you I will, darliii’. There’s my hand 
on it, this blessed night! ’ 

‘Well, mind you do, or ’twill be worse for you. 
And now give me a drop of wathor to drink, and 
put a taste of sperrits through it; for I’m like to 
faint with thirst and with weakness.’ 

Mary kept her promise ; for such a wake was 
never remembered as Tim Scanlan’s, when, soon 
after, the poor man really did depart this life. 
And the ‘ get up ’ of the ‘ elegant brand-new shirt ’ 
in which tlie corpse was arrayed, was the admira¬ 
tion of all beholders. 


CARRIER-PIGEONS. 

The value of these birds as carriers of messages 
was interestingly demonstrated at the siege of 
Paris, as it used to be in the French war seventy 
years ago, before the invention of the electric tele¬ 
graph. Tt now appears that carrier-pigeons may be 
employed with advantage in taking messages from 
boats engaged in the Scottish herring-lishcries, 
when no species of telegraph is available. The 
following notice of the fact occurs in the Fishiiuj 
Gazette: 

‘The e:yieriment which was tried last year 
of employing carrier-pigeons for the purpose of 
bringing early intelligence each morning from 
the fishing-ground of the results of the night’s 
labour, is again being reported to this season, .and 
with the most satisfactory results. One of the 
birds is taken out in each boat in the afternoon ; 
and after the nets have been hauled on the follow¬ 
ing morning and the extent of the catch a.scer- 
taince^ the pigeon is despatched with a small piece 
of parchment tied round its neck, containing in¬ 
formation ns to the number of craiis on board, the 
position of the boat, the direction of the wind, and 
the prospects of the return journey, &c. If there i.s 
not wind to take the boat back, or if it is blowing 
in an unfavourable direction, a rerjiiest is made 
for a tug ; and from the particulars given as to the 
bearing.s of the craft, she can be picked up easily 
by the steamer. The other advantages of the 
system are that, when the carers are apprised of 
the (quantity of herrings they may expect, they can 
make preparations for expediting the delivering 
and curing of the fish. Most of the pmeons belong 
to Messrs Moir and Son, Aberdeen. When let off 
fmm the boats, the birds invariably circle three 
limes round overhead, and then sweep away 
towards the land with great rapidity, generally 


flying at the rate of about a mile per minute. 
Two superior birds in Messrs Moir’s possession 
have occasionally come a distance of twenty or 
twenty-five miles in as many minutes; and on 
Tuesday one of these pigeons came home sixteen 
miles in the same number of minutes. Another 
of Messrs Moir’s pigeons flew on hoard the Heather- 
hell on Tuesday afternoon off the Girdleneas, bear¬ 
ing a slip of paper containing the intelligence that 
the boat from which it had been despatched at 
11.54 had a cargo of twenty-five barrels of herrings. 
The pigeons require very little training, and soon 
know where to land with their message. A cot 
has been titled up on the roof of Messrs Moiris 
remises at the quay for the accommodation of the 
irds, and they invariably alight there on their 
return from sea.’ 

According to the London newspapers, there was 
lately an amusing experiment to test the flight of 
carrier-pigeons against the speed of a railway train. 
The following is the account given of this curious 
race, which took place*on the 13th July: ‘The 
race was from Dover to Tiondon between the con¬ 
tinental mail express train and a caTricr-])igeon 
conveying a document of an urgent nature from 
the French police. The pigeon, which was bred 
by Messrs Ilartloy and Sons of IrVoolwicb, and 
“ homed ” when a few weeks old to a building in 
Cannon Street, City, was of the best breed of hom¬ 
ing pigeons, known as “ Belgian voyageurs.” The 
bird was tossed through the railway carriage 
window by a French ollicial os the train moved 
from the Admiralty Pier, the wind being west and 
the atmosphere hazy, but with the sun shining. 
For upwards of a minute the carrier-pigeon circled 
round to an .■iltitiule of abo\it half a mile, and then 
saileil away towards London. By this time the 
train, wiiich carrieil Ihe European niail.s, and was 
timed not to stop between Dover and Cannuu 
Street, bad got iij) to full .s 2 ieed, and was proceeding 
at the rate of sixty miles iiii hour towards London. 
The odds at stalling seemed against the bird ; 
and the railway officials predicted that the little 
messenger would be beaten in the race. The 
pigeon, however, as .soon as it ascertained its bear- 
i ings, took the nearest homeward route iu a direc- 
I tiou midway between Maidstone and Sitting- 
I bourne, the distance “ as the crow flics" between 
! ]3over and London being seventy miles, and by 
rail seventy-six and a half miles. When the con¬ 
tinental mail express came into Cannon Street 
station, the bird had been homo twenty ininute.s ; 
having be-aten Her klajesty's royal mail by a time 
allowance rciiresenting eighteen miles.’ 
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SEA-MONSTERS. 

AVnETiiER the sea contains any creature at all 
answeriii" to the popular idea of a ‘ sea-serpent ’ 
—that ophidian monyter which is annually reported 
to have Been interviewed hy various crews and 
persons—is a problem which will only he .solved 
hy the actual capture of one of tho.se visitors. 
There are, as will presently he pointed out, cer¬ 
tain well-known true sea-snakes, the Hyilrophuhn 
of the Indian Ocean, which swim by means of their 
compressed fin-like tails ; hut whether these marine 
serpents w'ill correspond to the ‘sea-serpents’ of 
popular tales, is a mutter deserving further investi¬ 
gation. The wide ocean presents features well 
suited to tem 2 )t the imagination to stray into tlie 
wildest flights. Its vaistness; the diflicalty of c.v- 
ploring even a small portion of its surface, as well 
as its enormous depths ; its capacity for containing 
the strangest and most gigantic objects that fancy 
can picture: the.se arc attributes of the mighty- 
deep that have ever attracted the attention and 
jtfompted the weird imaginings of man. 

It is a curious fact that recent scientific research 
has revealed the existence in the sea, at the greatest 
depths, of most minute and wonderfully formed 
organisms, the beauty and rarity of which neces¬ 
sarily secure our admiration; but instances of 
.animals of enormous size being met with beyond 
those already known, are few and far between. 
This fact may be accounted for by the circum¬ 
stance that while it is easy to construct instru¬ 
ments for capturing the smaller creatnres living in 
the deep, it is a very difierent matter to entrap and 
secure an unseen monster, whose very size must 
endow him with enormous strength. The whale, 
so far as we know, is the largest denizen of the 
deep. Whether it is possible that it can be 
equalled by giants of some other order or race, 
is the point which public curiosity is very keen 
to have settled. 

The appearance of great snakes at sea is 
recorded by more than one old voyager; but it 
would seem to have been only of late years 
that the idea of their existence has been generally 


confined to one, familiar to us all as the ‘Great 
sea-serpent.’ 

In f^puseala Omnia Botanica, Thoma-. Jolmsoni, 
1629, we have an account of a great serpent 
captured off Sandwich by two men, who foimd it 
.stranded among the shoal water hy the sea-shore. 
It is described as being fifty feet long, and of a 
fiery colour. We are also told that they conveyed 
tlie carcase home, and after eatiny it, stuffed the 
skin with hay, to preserve it ‘as a perpetual 
remembrance of the fact.’ 

In David Crantz’a History of Greenland, published 
in 1766, we have an extract (illustrated by a draw¬ 
ing) concerning the kraken, from the narrative of 
a Captain Paul Egede, supposed to be the brother 
of a famous Dauisli missionary of the same name. 
The kraken, it is however nece&sary to remark, 
is the northern name for a giaut cuttle-fish, the 
existence of such a monster being now a matter of 
scientific fact 

‘ On the 6th of July 1734,’ says this ^Id seaman, 

‘ as I was proceeding ou my second voyage to 
Greenland, in the latitude of the Cape of Good 
IIopc, a hideous monster was seen to raise its body 
so high above the water that ita head overtopped 
our inain-saiL It had a pointed nose, and sj>outed 
out water like a whale; iufitoad of fins it had 
great broad flaps like wings ; its body seemed to 
be grown over with shell-work, and its skin was 
very rugged and uneven; when it dived into the 
water again, it threw up its tail, which was like 
that of a serpent, and was at least a whole ship’s 
length above the water; wo judged the body to 
be equal in hulk to our ship, and to be three 
or four times as long.’ 

Eric Pontojipidan, Bishop of Bergen, celebrated 
in his days as a naturalist, though he never actu¬ 
ally saw it or met any one who, had seen it, 
believed imidicitly in the great sea-serpent exist¬ 
ing somewhere; and in his writings has a good 
deal to tell us about its ways and habits ; and it 
is upon record that Sir Lawrence de Ferry, corn* 
mander of the old castle of Bergen, not only saw 
the monster, but shot at it on the high seas, 
wounded it, -fras pursued by it, in its pain and 
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carried out of her course, and after a severe storm, 
found herself off Cape Roque, ■where several sperm- 
whales were seen playing about her. While the 
crew were watching them, they suddenly beheld a 
sight that filled every man on board with terror. 
Stortii^ straight from the bosom of the deep, a 
gigantic serpent rose and wound itself twice in two 
mighty coils round the largest of the whales, 
which it proceeded to crush in genuine boa-con¬ 
strictor fashion. In vain did the hapless whale 
struggle, lash the water into foam, and even bellow, 
for all its efforts wore ns nothing against the 
supernatural powers of its dreadful adversary, 
whose strength ‘ may be farther imagined,’ says a 
leader in the Daily Telegraph, ‘ from the fact that 
the ribs of the ill-fated fish were distinctly heard 
cracking one after the other wdth a report like that 
of a small cannon. Soon the struggles of tho 
wretched whale grew fainter and fainter; its 
bellowings ceased, and the great serpent sank with 
its prey beneath the surface of the ocean.’ 

Its total length was estimated at fifty yards, and 
its aspect was allowed to be simply ‘terrific.’ 
Twice again it reared its crest sixty feet out of the 
water, as if meditating an attack upon the Pauline, 
which bore away with all her canvas spread. Her 
crew told their terrible story. But critics there 
were who averred that what they had seen was 
no serpent at all, but only a bottle-nosed whale 
attacked by grampuses! 

In a letter to the London prints concerning this 
affair, we have another dc.scription of our old 
friend the serpent, as he appeared off St David’s 
Head, to John Abes, mate of a merchantman, in 
1863. ‘ I was the first who saw the monster, and 
shouted out. A terrible-looking thing it was! 
•Seen at a little distance in the nioonliglit, his two 
eyes appeared about tho .size oiplates, and were very 
bright and sparkling.' All on board thought his 
length about ninety feet; but as he curled and 
twirled rapidly, it was a <liflicult matter to deter¬ 
mine. Captain Taylor ordered him to be noosed 
lasso-fashion with a rope; which John Abes tells 
us he got on the bowsprit to throw, hut in the 
attempt, threw himself overboard. ‘ The horror of 
my feelings at the moment I must leave you to 
imagine,’ continues this remarkable epistle (which 
is dated from Totterdown, Bristol, September 1!), 
1875). ‘Tile brute -wvis then within a few yai-ds 
of me, rrith its monstrous head and wavy body, 
looking ten times more terrible than it did on 
board the brig. I shiver even now when I think 
of it. Whether the noise made by throwmg tlic 
ropes over to save me .senrod him, I cannot say; 
hut he went down .'■uddeuly, though not more so 
than I came up. After a few mii'Utes he appeared 
some distance from us, and then we lost him.’ 

When next we hear of the sea-serpent after his 
adventure off" Cape Roque, he was beheld by the 
crew of no less a sliip than Her Jlmestjr’s yacht the 
Osborne, the captain and officers of which, in J uno 
1877, forwarded an official Report to tho Admiralty, 
containing an account of the monster’s appearance 
off the coast of Sicily on the 2d of that month. 

‘ The time was five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
sea was exceptionally smooth, and the officers were 
provided with good telescopes. The monster had 
a smooth skin, devoid of scales, a bullet-shaped 
head, and a lace like an alligator. It was of 
immense length, and along the back was a’ ridge of 
fins about fifteen feet in length and six feet apart. 


I fury, so closely that he narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

In 1801 there was cast ashore on the coast of 
Dorsetshire .a snake twenty-eight feet in length 
and twenty feet in circumference; but this has 
since been alleged to have been a Basking-shark; 
and the same has been said of a groat snake-like 
carcase that was beaten to pieces by a tempest, 
and cast ashore on one of the Orkney Isles in the 
autumn of 1809, and some fraguients of which, 
Hie Scots Magazine for that year states, were 
lodged in the Museum of the Edinbuigh Uni¬ 
versity. 

A very distinct description of the sea-serpent 
occurs in Dr Hooker’s Testimony respecting it, and 
communicated to Dr Brewster’s Journal of Science. 
About half-past six o’clock on a cloudless even¬ 
ing at sen, the doctor heard suddenly a rushing 
noise ahead of the ship, which at first he supposed 
to be a whale spouting, but soon found to be a 
colossal serpent, of which he made a sketch as it 
passed the vessel at fifty yards’ distance, slowly, 
neither turning to the right nor lel't. ‘ As soon as 
his head had reached the stern, he gr.adnally kid it 
down in a horizontal po.sition with his body, and 
floated along like the mast of a vessel. That there 
was upwards of skty feet visible, is shewn by the 
circumstance that the length of tho ship was a 
hundred and twenty feet, and that at the time his 
head was off the stem, the other end had not 
passed the main-mast. . . . His motion in the 
water was meandering, like that of an eel; and the 
wake he left behind him, was like that occasioned 
by a small craft passing through the water. . . . 
The humps on his back resembled in size and 
shape those of a dromedary.’ 

Dr Hooker states farther, that the description 
precisely accorded with that of a serpent seen five 
years before by Captain Bennet of Boston. At a 
later period,tliree officers in Her Majesty’s service— 
i namely, Captain Sullivan, Lieutenant Maclachlan, 
and Ensign Malcolm of the Rifle Brigade—beheld 
a similar creature gambolling in the sea near 
Halifax ; bd;, they asserted that it was at least one 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and thicker 
than the trunk of a moderately sized tree. Nor 
must we forget the official account which was 
transmitted in 1848 to the Lords of the Admir¬ 
alty, by Captain Peter M'Qnliae of Her Majesty’s 
ship Daedalus, past which, he and his crew saw 
the givat sea-serpent swimming merrily—a docu¬ 
ment which produced, or provoked, a learned 
paper ^n the Westminster Review; while Professor 
Owen asserted that what was seen from the deck of 
the Datdalus, would be nothing more than a large 
seal bonlfe rapidly southward on a floe or ice¬ 
berg. 

Recently, the appearances of the serpent have 
been amusingly frequent and clearly detailed. He 
has been seen in the north seas and the south seas, 
and in maw places nearer home; in the Firth of 
Forth, off Filey Bay and the North Foreland, off 
Ha.sting8 and the Isle of Arran, the Menai Strait 
and Prawle Point; and in 1875, a battle between 
it and a whale was viewed from the deck of the 
good ship Pauline of London, Captain Drevar, 
when proceeding with a cargo of coals from Shields 
to Zanzibar, destined for. Her Majesty’s ship 
Loudon. Wlien tho Pauline reac.hed tlie region of 
tho trade-winds and equatorial currents, sue was 
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It moved slowly, aud was seen by all the ship’s 
officers.’ 

This account was farther supplemented by a 
sketch in a well-known illustrated paper, from the 
pencil of Lieutenant W. P. Hynes of tbe Osborne, 
who to the above description adds, that the fins 
were of irregular height, and about forty feet in 
extent, and ‘ as we were passing through the water 
at ten and a half knots, I could only get a view of 
it “ end on.” ’ It was about fifteen or twenty feet 
broad at the shoulders, with flappers or fins that 
seemed to have a semi-revolving motion. ‘ From 
the top of the head to the port of the back where it 
became immersed, I should consider about fifty 
feet, and that seemed about a third of the whole 
length. All this part was smooth, resembling 
a seal.’ 

In the following month, the Scottish prints 
reported, that when the Earl of Glasgow’s steam- 
yacht Valetta was cruising off Garroch Head, on 
the coast of Bute, with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen on board, an eftormous fish or serpent, 
forty feet in length and about fifteen in diameter, 
suddenly rose from the sea. Under sail and steam 
the Valetta gave chase. A gentleman on board 
speared it with a salmon ‘ leister; ’ on which the 
serpent dived, and after a time reappeared with 
the iron part of the weapon sticking in its back. 
The monster scudded along for some minutes, 
again dived, and was not seen afterwards. There 
IS little doubt, however, that the animal which 
ligured in this instance was a very large basking- 
shark (Selache maxima). 

An animal of exactly similar shape and dimen¬ 
sions was reported as being seen in the subsequent 
August by twelve persona in Massachusetts Bay ; 
ami soon after on three diflerent occasions in the 
same quarter by the crew of a coasting vessel. 

In May 1877, the ‘sea-serpent’ would seem to 
have shifted his quarters to the Indian Ocean, 
which it must be remarked is the habitat of the 
trae sea-snakes. On the 21st of that mouth, in 
latitude 2° north and longitude 90^ 53' east, the 
monster was alleged to liave been seen by the crew 
of the barque Georgina, bound from Ilaiigoou to 
Falmouth. It seemed to be about fifty feet long, 
‘gray and yellow in colour, and ten or eleven 
inches thicL It was on view for about twenty 
minutes, during which time it crossed the bow, and 
ultimately disappeared under the port quarter.’ 
A second account of this affair stated, that ‘ for 
some days previously the crew had seen several 
smaller serpents, of from six to ten feet in length,' 
playing about the vessel.’ 

Strange as all these stories seem, it is difficult 
to suppose they are all quite untrue, for nautical 
superstition apart, we have the ready testimony of 
various men of education and veracity. That there 
is only one serpentine monster in the ocean, is an 
idea which the great disparity in the various de¬ 
scriptions would seem to contradict; and certainly 
the most astounding aspect presented by this sup¬ 
posed and most ubiquitous animal, was his form 
and size when seen by the officers of the Queen’s 
yacht off the coast of Sicily; though it is some¬ 
what singular that these gentlemen made no 
attempt to kill or capture the mighty fish, or 
whatever it was they saw. 

By way of conclusion to these remarks we may 
briefly summarise the chief facta presented by 
‘ Beu-seipent tales ’ as they appear under the light 


of scientific criticism. There is, it must firstly be 
remarked, nothing in the slightest degree improb¬ 
able in the idea that an ordinary species of sea- 
snake, belonging to a well-known group of reptiles, 
may undergo a gigantic development and appear 
as a monster serpent of the deep. The experience 
of comparative anatomists is decidedly in agree¬ 
ment with such an opinion. Largely developed 
individuals of almost every species of animals and 
plants occasionally occur. Within the past few 
years new species of cuttle-fishes—of dimensions 
compared with which the largest of hitherto known 
forms are mere pigmies—^liave been brought to 
light. And if huge cuttle-fishes may thus be 
developed, why, it may be asked, may not sea- 
snakes of ordinary size bo elevated, through 
extraordinary development, to become veritable 
‘leviathans’ of the deep f That there is a strong 
reason for belief in the veracity of sea-serpent 
tales, is supported by the consideration of the 
utter want of .any motive for prevarication, and 
by the very different and varied accounts given of 
the monsters seen. That the appearances cannot 
always be explained on the supposition tliat life¬ 
less objects, such .os trees, sea-weed, &c. have been 
seen, is equally evident from the detailed nature 
of many of the accounts of the animals, which 
have been inspected from a near distance. And 
it may also be remarked that in some cases, in 
which largely developed sea-snakes themselves 
may not have appeared, certain fishes may have 
represented the reptilian inhabitants of the ocean. 
As Dr Andrew Wilson has insisted, a giant tape- 
fish viewed from a distance would pensonate a 
‘sea-serpent’ in a very successful manner; and 
there can be no doubt that tape-fishes have occa¬ 
sionally been described as ‘ sea-serpents.’ 

On the whole, if we admit the probability of 
giant-developments of ordinary species of sea- 
snakes ; or the existence (aud why not 1) of 
enormous species of sca-stiokes and certain fishes 
as yet vnlinown to science, the solution of the sea- 
serpent problem is not likely to be any longer' a 
matter of difficulty. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

CnAPTER THK FIFTEENTH. 

Strange and terrible tidings reached Enderby 
the day after that. As Deborah Fleming was 
standing in the red sunset, she saw old Jordan, 
in hia scarlet waistcoat and shirt sleeves, running 
bare-headed towards her under the archway. 
Deborah went quietly fonvard to meet him, 
dreailing and yet hoping, she knew not what. 

‘ Master Sinclair’s shot! ’ gasped the old man. 

‘ Killed a-duelling! ’ 

‘Who shot him?’ asked Deborah, with the 
blood coursing in a fierce wild tide of joy through 
her veins, and yet a sure foreboding of the truth. 

‘ Who ? Who ? ’ 

‘Need ye ask, Mistress Deborah ?’ asked Jordan, 
shaking his gray head, and regarding her with a 
wild reproachful gaze. ‘Why, Master Charlie. I 
Who else V 

‘ But he killed him in fair fight, Jordan ? ’ panted 
Deborah, with her hands pressed over her beating 
heart, and a loud ringing in her ears, ‘No one 
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11 can blame him or touch him for that! O Charlie, 
I O my brother J ’ and she fell in a dead-faint at old 
.fordan’s feet He caught her up, and bore her in 
to Marjory; with anxious earnest tenderness they 
cared for her. But Deborah was soon herself. 
Bousing, she saw the two old sorrowful faces; and 
with a hand on a shoulder of each ancient lover, 
burst into a wild laugh of joy. ‘ Free ! free !’ she 
cried. ‘Free to act and think, and laugh and 

weep! Charlie has set mo free ! The old man is 
dead I Oh, poor sad old man, whither has fled his 
sml ? —Jor^n, is Charlie hurt ? Tell me truly; is 
] my poor, sweet, gallant, faithful Charlie hurt V 
And she sat up, erect and resolute. 

‘No, no, my'lamb; he ain’t hurt; he’s safe 
enow; only he must be off for a time out o’ this. 
Master Charlie has done for the “ old fox," Mistress 
Deborah ! ’ and Jordan began to chuckle triumph¬ 
antly. Deborah laughed too, aloud. Marjory 
I looked on scared and scandalised. 

I ‘Ob, am I mad?’ quoth Deborah, as she started 
up and began to pace the stone haU like a wild 
I creature. ‘ Am I mad, that I care not for blood- 
' shed, or that old man’s hereafter, or anything, so 
; long as I get freedom ? Free ! free ! ’ she cried 
j aloud in ecstasy, a.s she ran from one window to 
! another laughing wildly; and then, while the 
j two old servants stood lialf-aghast, she sped away 
into the open air. Into the sun—and liberty ! 
j There, alone, on the green turf, under the wav- 
I ing trees, under the blue and boundless sky; 
I where cha.sed the little white cloud.s like winged 
j spirits ; while through aU the beautiful demesne, 
where the birds were singing melodiously, and all 
nature was glad, Deborah Fleming wept her wild 
heart calm. 

But Mistress Fleming? Young Mistress Margaret 
I Fleming ? She shed not a tear that day. With a 
j heart reliev^ of a mighty weight, yet overcharged 
with anxiety, love, and fear, she watched till dark¬ 
ness fell, ever thinking of Deborah’s wild and 
radiant face, till, late on in the night, or rather 
early morning, tidings were sent her of her love. 

And where w-as Charlie Fleming then ? Far, far 
away—hunted by the dogs of vengeance and the 
law. Mounted on Ids good bay horse, he pas.sed 
through Enderby that night, in his wild flight; 
and as^e fled, looked back, with hand uplifted to 
the high dim lights of Enderby, and bade it—a 
long adieu. Turrets, tow’ers, and trees passed 
from him, like shadows in a dream. . . . 

Deborah’s trials were not ended. Where was 
her poor unhappy father ? Gone, gone again, cro 
she knew of it; and she was terribly anxious 
I about him—as to how he would take this news; 
terribly anxious too, now that reason and calmness 
had returned to her, about her exiled brother, 
though Mistress Margaret had told her that he 
was safe out of England. Thoughts, wild and 
vague too, of her lover and kinsman haunted her. 
Where was he? She had enough to drive her 
distraught; hut Deborah possessed a bold heart 
I and iron will, and would not be subdued; and 


ever the glorious sense of recovered freedom made 
her heart throb with ecstasy of joy. 

Some days after the duel at Lincoln, while 
Deborah was restlessly pacing the great lonely 
saloon, the outer bell rang. What now ? Tidings 
good or evil? She felt prepared for anything 
that might befall. Old Marjory came to the 
door. 

‘Master Parry, Mistress Deborah;’ and a small 
thin wizened man entered, with a bag in his hand. 
Deborah Fleming, from her stately height, looked 
down on the sly crafty face and shrinking figure, 
and Avlth a woman’s swift instinctive judgment, 
disliked and distrusted him. She bowed, ever so 
slightly. He, the cunning man of law and of the 
world, was half abashed and wholly uneasy at the 
full gaze bent upon him, and at the girl’s bold and 
easy bearing. She waited for him to speak. 

‘ Mistress Fleming,’ he said with a low bow, ‘ at 
this sad time 1 must humbly apologise for this 
intrusion. I would have spoken with Sir Vincent; 
but he is away, I fmd. May I venture then to 
ttildress his daughter in his stead? For my 
business, Mistress Fleming, is with you.’ 

‘Certainly. Sit down. Master Parry, and say 
what you Lave to say.’ 

With another low bow he drew up a chair, and 
placing his hat on the table, and glancing first at 
the closed door, said in a mysterious tone: ‘ I 
come to you. Mistress Fleming, as the bearer of 
two great good pieces of intelligence; one, I am 
sure will afford Mistres.s Fleming’s generous heart 
great joy, and that I will reserve till lost.’ 

Deborah bowed in silence; her instinctive 
thoughts uttered ‘ Hypocrite !' 

‘Mistress Fleming,’ continued the lawyer, still 
uneasy under that steady gaze, but still overflow¬ 
ing with polite urbanity and humble deference, 
‘ I, as the sole executor of the late Adam Sinclair ’ 
(and his countenance lengthened visibly and his 
eyelids fell), ‘ have the pleasure of informing you 
that “Deborah Fleming” is loft by his will the 
sole inheritor of all his jiroperly, landed and 
personal, uqponditionally aud without reserve.’ 

There was silence for a moment; Deborah had 
started and then kept still and calm, while first 
a 'great horror of the dead man’s gold, and then 
thoughts of her father and brother and Enderby, 
coursed through her startled mind. In that moment 
the lawyer Parry shot one furtive glance from his 
crafty eyes, aud perceived her deep in abstracted 
thought; aud marvelled at her coolness and 
dignity, little guessing the combative thoughts 
that were surging in her breast. 

‘This was generous of Master Sinclair,’ said 
Deborah. ‘ You have something else to tell me ?’ 
She turned her eyes on him. He fidgeted; he 
avoided her gaze; he looked down, he looked out 
on the sky, he looked up at the carved chimney- 
iece, where grotesque faces grirmed down at him; 
e looked anywhere but at Deborah. It was but 
a slight tremor, a slight hesitation, only very 
auick eyes would have discerned it, under the 
now of ready words: ‘ Yes, Mistress Fleming ; it 
relates to your brother, Master Charles Fleming; 
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and though it is a proof sure and convincing that veninnt to negotiate with Mistress Fleming than 
will clear him from a foul aspersion which has with Sir Vincent. 1 am a woman. You can 
incidentally {incidenUdbj, mind you) come to my threaten me, and think to daunt me; hut you 
knowledge; at the same time —and with deep shall find yourself mistaken. If ye, are not this 
reluctance I say it—it shews Master Sinclair in arch-villain himself, ye are playing into his hands, 
ill colours, and casts hitter blame on his memory. Why, I tell ye, girl as I am, and ignorant, I know 
But mark, Mistress Fleming; Master Sinclair was the emptiness of your threats ! To what end 
my oldest friend, my benefactor ; what 1 tell you would this forged paper be published ? What 
now, I tell yon in confidence, and the secret had harm could it do Charles Fleming J To publish 
best perish lietween your family and myselfi But this ’—and Deborah rose with a laugh of scorn, 
first I will shew what I mean.’ He then drew and struck her hand upon it—‘would be but to 
some papers from a b^, and spread them before bring disgrace on liini who published it—disgrace! 
Deborah’s eyes, with his hands upon them. ‘ See, ay, and death ! My brother’s innocence would 
see!’ ho muttered, apparently trembling with be proved, and this man brought to the gallows, 
sudden excitement, ‘ what Adam Sinclair and his Now, would ye have me buy it. Master Parry ? 
myrmidons have done! And to get you in his Nay, you had better not, for I would have no 
powei. Mistress Fleming! All to win your favour! mercy on the author of this villainy. Destroy it! 
I swear it, for I discovered them in the act! This Nay ; I would publish it to all the world.’ 
writing you would say is your brother’s ? There ‘ Ah Mistress,- ye know little of the world then, 
too is his signature. But I hereby swear it to or of the result of such a trial. It might go hard 
be a base forgery, and no more Master Fleming’s with Master Fleming, I warn ye. But if ye will 
writing than it is mine.* This was a plot to throw have it so, I’ll e’en ^vc this back, and let him 
dust in Sir Vincent’s eyes, and disgrace on his work his will He’s not a man to be made a foe of 
son’s name, by proving that Master Fleming had with impunity. I sadly fear ye will rue this rash 
secretly raised money on this estate.’ act. 1 might have saved you. But be it, Mistress 

‘ T know it—I know it all,’ said Deborah, very Fleming, as you will.* 
white and calm. ‘ Cannot you tell me ivlw wrote With a savage comsciousness of having been 
this ? ’ And she laid her finger on her brother’s worsted, nay, utterly defeated, by a young and 
name, and fi.\ed her clear eyes upon the wrinkled dauntles.s maiden, Master Parry stood with hat 
crafty being before her, till they seemed to read and hag in hand. Mistre-ss Fleming had read him 
his soul. through. He had won neither gold nor favour 

‘ I cannot inform you of that. Mistress Fleming,’ from the future Mistress of Lincoln, only stern 
he answered with sorrowful regret, and looked defiance and proud-disdain, 
away, and np at the grinning face.s that seemed to How he hated her, but how blandly he smiled! 
mock him, so that he glanced quickly away from ‘ I am not afraid,’ quoth haughty Mistress 
them again. Fleming; and looking beyond the lawyer and 

‘ You are generous,’ said Deborah ; but a look over liis head, she bowed him calmly to the door, 
of unutterable disdain was clouding those clear One low reverence and a muttered curse between 
eyes with passion and with scorn. ‘ You will tell his teeth, and the doors of Enderby closed for aye 
me thus far, but no further, not even this creature’s on Master Parry. 

name. Why, I would give all my new possessions, Deborah was herself then. With thoughts col- 
Master Parry, just to briug'hiin to justice for this, lected and brows lowering she threw open all the 
But what is your purpose in bringing this paper to windows; then standing on the hearth, she mut- 
me 1 Am / to buy it of yon, ixs Master Sinclair tcred: ‘ He has done it himself. I am trembling 
would have done, had not death taken him ? T now with passion—only I would neft vent it on a 
heard your name, and his in connection with this thing so mean—thoughmyhandsaclicd to beathim, 
matter; no otlier.’ woman as I am! Have I acted and judged aright ? 

Master Parry wished hirasel f .away from Ender- Oh, I know not; I know naught o’ bu8ines.4; I can- 
hy, and well out of it all, with a heavy purse, not abide it. But I liave acted a woman’.s part in 
‘ Mistress Fleming,’ he said, ‘what"you suspect, this; not from pity, but because it would shame 
or what chargt! you would bring ag.rinst me, I know me to drag the name of Fleming through such mud. 
not. I only swear to you that I got poasession of Only 1 was fain to shew the worm what I could 
this paper by great and grievous trouble, and no do. 0 King, King! where art thou ? O dear 
small exercise of talent. The villain’s name who father; and poor, brave, gallant, honourable 
compassed this forgery I cannot divulge ; but if yc Charlie I Where, where is father, tliat I may tell 
would shield the dead man’s memory, save the him this great good news ? O'my precious brother, 
honour of your name, and that of your father and to think we should e’er have doubted thee ! Well- 
brother, and prevent this paper for ever from seeing a-day! 1 am a rich heiress—I am a great lewiy ; I 
light—take it of me.’ will pay all our debts; and Endetby—Enderhy is 

‘ Ye do trade on it then 1 ’ said Deborah, still mine! to give away to father and to Charlie ! 
with those eyes and lips of ineffiible disdain. wretched Adam Sinclair—poor perjured soul! 

‘Mistress Fleming, another trades with tne,’ Would your wealth not do such untold good, I 
answered the man of law, with a semblance of would none of it. Honour and, charity together 
grave and dignified reproof and a glance of injuretl .shall wipe the stains from off your gold, and make 
innocence. ‘ I have suffered much already in this it good for use.’ 

cause, and small thanks I get. If I am not well Sir Vincent came home late one evening, some 
paid therefore, this paper must go back to the days after Adam Sinclair’s death. Some one, some 
owner, and he makes it public. If I am well paid, careless tongue hod told him suddenly that Adam 
it is mine—it is yours—to bum, to do with it Sinclair hod met his death at the hand of Charles 
what you wilL’ Fleming. He stopped at the lodge, and got off his 

‘ I see now. Master Parry, why it is more con- horse feebly. 
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Mistress Dinnage,’ said lie, ‘ where is my hoy this world, dear lorn Take me home, home to 


Charlie r 

Slie gaied at him earnestly, then answered: 


thy mother and to Enderby. I must rest.’ 

Pale and tearless, Deborah glanced at Mistress 


‘He is goneAway on a journey, Sir Vincent. He ’ll Fleming, and led the old man to his chair by the 
be home again beibre long.’ * fireside. Bat for Mistress Fleming, she could see 

‘Before long! Ah, he’s a good boy to the old no more; her eyes were blind with tears, 

man, with all his faults, whatever they may say. 

Where’s Adam Sinclair ? ’ 

She evaded that question. ‘Come home with sixteenih. 

me,’ she said tenderly; and unwonted tears Inrked That night Charlie’s secretly ma de wife Meg 
in the dark splendour of her e}'ea. Dinnage wrote and despatched a letter to 

So, arm in arm, proud young Mistress Fleming ston Fleming, in this wise: ‘ Master Kingston 


So, arm in arm, proud young Mistress Fleming ston Fleming, in this wise: ‘ Master Kingston 
and the xmor broken-down master of Ekuierby Fleming, we are in a sore strait Master Sinclair 


walked slowly home. 


is dead; yo may have heard it Master Charles 


Deborah saw them pass the window; and started Fleming is gone away. My Lady Deb is all 
forward and met them. Bat the glorious tidings alone, for her poor fatlier is helpless on our hands. 


of Charlie’s unsjained honour, the proud conscious¬ 
ness of power and position, the brightness in her 
eyes, and the bright colour in her cheeks, left her. 


As ye are kind and true, come with speed to 
Enderby. You will be welcome.’ 

That same night Mistress Fleming and Deborah 


on looking on her father. He stretched out his confeiTed lon^ together, and talked themselves 
hands; there was terrible pathos in*that feeble but light-hearted about the future. Then said Mistress 
impassioned gesture, and a sad and wandering Fleming: ‘ Let me brush your lovely long hair. 


smile replaced the light of intellect. 

‘ Deb, little Deb! 0 my darling! I have 
been looking for thee. They told me thou wert 


Lady Deb ; for soon you wiU have a maid for 
this and a maid for that. Lady o’ Lincoln Castle I 
Oh, wlio would have thought on such luck! I 


dead ! It shook mo terriblj'. Thank Cod, thou’rt no longer hate the poor fo.v who has died and left 
alive and well And how is it witli thee, my you all, but pity him from my heart. Ah, Lady 


dove ? ’ Deb, 1 wish Master Fleming could hear o’ this.’ 

‘ He is wandering,’ whispered Margaret below ‘ You know where he is hiding. Mistress Dinnage, 
her breath. ‘We must nurse him, Mistress but will not tell me.’ 

Deborah dear ; he will soon be well.’ ‘Nay; 1 am under oath. But why should Master 

For Deborah, leaning her brave heart on her Fleming tell “ Mistress Dinnage ” his hiding-xrlace 1' 
fatlier’s breast, was trembling like a leaf, and ‘ Ye cannot blind mo, Marg.aret; you are also a 
tears of agony were gathered in her eyes. AVus maiden ; you are happy. Nay ; come round to me. 


that strong mind, that tender father’s care, dead to 


The time has come. But my own selfish 


her for ever? Would he never, never know llu; | sorrows have ke])l me dumb hitherto. Margaret, 
innocence of his darling, whose imagined treachery | you 1(W him! lie has spoken !’ Deborah leaned 
had stricken him thus i ‘ Fatlier! ’ she cried, in j back in her chair, gazing up, with her hair falling 
piercing accents of despair, ‘father! Charlie, is like a golden shower behind her. 
innocent. Charlie never wrote that pajier, father Mistress Fleming, dark-haired, dark-eyed, blush- 
dear ; but a bad man did it, forging Charlie’s | ing, drooped, till she sa^. „g,.,d laid Ixer liead on 
name ! Charlie never, never raised monej' upon \ Deborah’s knees. The' aLvon w'as eloquent. 


Enderby! He is as guiltless and as true to thee as | ‘ And ye have kept this from me V whispered 

Debomli! Dost hear me, father ? Dost hear me ? Deborah, drv over her. ‘ O Mistress Dinnage, 

' !W • ? - A_ 1 Vt_ ** ._ll A _ 1. 


Dost understand ?’ i Mistress Din. but you shall be wedded now 

He smiled at her vehemence, and stroked back ' as soon as evm' Lincoln tragedy is blown over, 
her liair. ‘Ay; 1 understand thee. Charlie is a and poor Adam Sinclair’s fate forgot. Meantime, 
good fellow, and our own dear brave boy. Though what doeth Charlie, dear? Speak! I will guard the 
that running off from school, Deb,’ he whispered, secret.’ ^ 

‘was the wild blood cropping up ! Ha, lia, ha! ‘He has gone to fight. He has ’listed with the 
fheit was a mistake; eh. Deb?’ and he hiughcd Irish to fight against England. Ye have driven 
vehemently again. me to add to your sorrows, Lady Deh; lightening 


‘ He has gone to fight. He has ’listed with the 
Irish to fight against England. Ye have driven 
me to add to your sorrows, Lady Deh; lightening 


‘ 0 Mistress Fleming,’ said Deborah, with her my own heart to tell you this.’ 
hand ta her brow, ‘ this is harder to me than ‘ 0 Margaret, Margaret! what could induce him 
all. Margaret, Margaret! what shall -we do? to do this mad thing ? Has he really joined ?’ 

This is death in life.—O father, dear father! ‘ A week ago.’ 

dost not know me ? We have stood side by ‘ And a private ! 0 Charlie Fleming, this is a 
side in all onr troubles, and now all trouble is at sore trouble, yet no disgrace. But you thought 
an end. We are rich! and Enderby, Enderby, yourself a ruined man.’ 

father, is ours! We have money, fiither—riches, ‘We must pray for him. Lady-Deb. Oh, night 

plenty! Charlie shall come home to thee—come and day hois my prayer. God guard him !’ 
home and live at Enderby! 0 sweet father, be ‘ It is well father cannot know of this;’ and 
thyself! Be calm, love, and God will restore thee, Deborah fell into deep thought, 
make thee well. Father, father, I am little Deb! ‘Mistress Dinnage,’ said she suddenly, *I was 
Be my own dear father. Be thyself Look! better happy this morning: I heard from May Warriston.’ 
times'arc coming, father, for Charlie and for thee!’ ‘ I saw you did.’ 


Wild, sweet, impassioned were Deborah’s words 
and tones and looks. 

Sir Vincent Fleming nusedhis hand to his head, 
and gazed all round, and gazed at her and Mar- 


‘ 1 saw you aia.' 

‘ She told me news. Mistress Blancheflower was 
married a month ago at Naples to Count Mazzini. 
There was a very grand wedding.’ 

‘ What! Did she desert Master King Fleming 


garet. | Deb,’ be said, ‘ I aiu tired, very tired of 1 then, for this foreign count ? 






FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


‘ Ay, she did !’ said Deborah bitterly. ‘ I would 
not have believed it. And I taunted him, and 
called him false and a traitor. Mistress Dinnage, 
when he came over last and told me he was free. 
And now I hear that she threw him over so soon 
as the rich count appeared. Heaven forgive her ! 
She has coat me much.’ 

‘For naught,’ added Mistress Fleming fiercely; 
and then Mistress Fleming thought, and laughed 
to herself. ‘Wlien Master King Fleming conies 
again,’ she continued softly, ‘you will not chide 
him ifrni. No; you will be kind, for sake of those 
hard words. I like Master ffing Fleming dearly.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered Deborah, speaking coldly and 
blushing warmly; ‘ I have more to forgive than he. 
We both spoke hotly; but King said a hard thing 
of me anent my wedding Master Sinclair. We 
were both hot. But take my word for it. Mistress 
Dinnage, he will come no more to Enderby.’ 

‘ He will, and will be welcome too. He would 
make the Master his old seU' again ; so father says, 
and I well believe it.’ ’ 

‘ O hush. Mistress Dinnage, hush! He will 
come no more to Enderby, nor do we need him 
now.’ 

One long day ^lassed; but another dawn brought 
Kingston Fleming. Mistress Margaret, eagerly 
watching from her window, saw him ride up, and 
was out before Marjory. As she stood in the 
e.arly sun, be wondered at bet beauty, tbo\igh his 
soul was in aiiotlier’.s. She held his horse; be 
wondered at her graciousness, little wotting that 
tlie girl’s proud heart w'as all subdued by the same 
subtle shaft that rjuivered in his own. She thought 
of herself no more. 

‘Thank ye,’ said Kingston. ‘And thank ve, 
dem' Mistress Dinnage, for the little letter. Did 
Deborah know ol Hint 

‘ Nay ; I writ without her knowledge. But she 
will welcome ye. <)nly try.’ j 

‘O !^^ist^ess Dinnage, 1 was liaid and brutal 
with bur.’ 

‘ She has forgot. Only try.’ 

‘ Where is she ? And the poor old master ? ’ 

‘They are in the bouse. I will run to him; and 
Lady Deb sliall go into the. garde.n, unwitting you 
are here. It is beat so. (io round.’ 

‘ But stay, Mistress Dinnage, one moment. 
Where is Charlie Fleming 1 ’ 

‘ How can J tell you ? ’ replied Mispress Margaret 
with her old h.T.utenr. ‘His sister would better 
know;’ and turned away, as the scarlet blood dyed 
face and throat aud hands. 

So Kingston sauntered round, just as if his 
heart were not knocking against his side with 
tumultuous love and desperate longing hope. 

There soon walked his sweet love into the 
garden. Little did Kingston, there watching 
through the trees, know of the great fortune that 
had befallen her, or he would have seen himself far 
enough away before seeking Deborah Fleming’s 
ear. Hark ! she is singing. She is passing close to 


him while she sings, his first- 


only love! 


fcshe was looking pale and sorrowful, that sweet 
Hose of Enderby. O to pluck that fair Rose from 
the thorny stem of Enderby, aud wear it for ever 
on his breast! As he gazed, Kingston Fleming 
felt himself capable of anything for her dear sake, 
llis heart swelled with joy and triumph, to tliink 
that she was poor and lonely, and that he could 
hew a place for her amongst the great ones of 


the eartk He stopped forward, and faltered— 

‘ Deborah!’ 

Deboruli was taken aback. She stood, and first 
faded to a white rose and then flusimd to a red, 
and not a word to say. 

‘ Deborah,’ said Kingston Fleming, ‘ don’t resent 
my coming. 1 heard of my uncle Vincent’s illness 
—and, of Master Sinclair’s death. Love ! I will not 
oifend by word or look or deed; only bid me serve 
thee!’ 

‘And hast forgiven me, Kingston?’ faltered the 
girl, her passionate love pleading wildly within 
her breast, aud quelling all else beside, forgetting 
utterly that she too had thought herself aggrievei 

‘ Forgiven thee, Deb ? ’ asked Kingston, paling. 

‘ Hast thou foigiven me?’ 1 did thee grievous 
wrong ; I knew my words were base and false, my 
noble one ! ’ 

‘ Ah, speak not of that, for heaven’s sake ! We 
were mod. King, aud both maybe have been to 
blame in our past livea We know all now; there 
is no secret between us.’ 

‘ No. If 1 know of Master Sinclair’s death, you 
know of Mistress Blanch efiower’s wedding.' 

‘ Dost know all, King?’ asked Deborah suddenly, 
.and tears and laughter were lurking in her up¬ 
raised eyoa ] 

‘ Nay ; what more ? Naught will surprise me.’ 1 

‘ Charlie has cut himself off from England, and i 
enlisted with the Irish rebels. Master Sinclair, j 
little knowing my brotber would kill him, bos left 
me all bis wealth and lands.’ 

Kingston started;, he had frowned at the first 
tidings, but the last overclouded his brow like 
night. ‘ 1 knew naught of all this,’ he answered 
calmly. 

I ‘Yes, King,’ continued Mistress Fleming, with ; 
lier old gaiety, ‘ I am a great lady now ! It 
seems so strange for poor Deborah Fleming to bo 
an heiress. J!ut bethink yo: this will save Charlie; 
wc will have him back soon !’ 

‘ Ay ; it will save Charlie,’ muttered Kingston 
thoughtfully. 

‘ Why, you are not glad at my good fortune! 
Father, dear father, when he is hiAself, will be 
right glad to hear it King, you once told me you 
would be proud of me if I Were a grand lady. 
Now, ye have not a word o’ cuu"ratulatiun to 
offer me, though I am Lady of Lincoln !' j 

‘ I wish yc were aught else. Deb, I would ye ■ 
were a beggar! ’ j 

‘ 0 loving wish! I have been beggar long ! 
enough. Why dost wish this ? Tell me.’ j 

‘ Because it is Adam Sinclair’s gold ; because ye ■ 
owe .all to him. But Deb, I must bid ye adieu, i 
love, when 1 have seen your father. I came but 
for a few hours ; I have business at Granta.’ 

‘ Always going ! always gone! King, ye are 
like a wreath of smoke—ever evanishing m thin 
air.’ 

He wrung her hand, and turned away ; yet he 
saw that tears were in her eyes. Deborah felt that 
if he went, he went for ever. The truth flashed upon 
her: he loved her still, but her* fortune sundered 
them in liis eyes. What should she do ? Woo him ? 
He knew not even of her love. She plucked a 
daisy from the grass, aud gave it him; ‘ King, 
remembercst thou 1 “ He loved me not ? 

‘ Who loved thee not ? ’ And he stood and gazed 
upon her. 

TrembUng like an ospeu leaf at her own bold' 
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ness, she answered tremulously: ‘ Why, Kingston 
Fleming.’ 

‘Didst love Kingston Fleming tlienV 
‘ Then—now—and always! ’ And she sank upon 
! his breast 

(To he conclnded next month.) 


SKETCHES IN VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

Vancouver Island, which forms part of British 
North America, and stretches a length of three 
hundred miles along the coast of the Pacific, is 
still little known, sdthough singularly attractive 
for its picturesque beaut}', its fine climate, and its 
many interesting objects in natural history. The 
writer of tliis happened to be a resident in that 
beautiful island in 1870, and is able to say some¬ 
thing of its scenery and products. 

We were particularly struck with the grandeur 
of the forests. The huge dimensions of some of 
the trees fill one with amazement; nor is there 
less surprise at the profusion of gem-like berries 
of many varieties. The moist alluvial soil pro¬ 
duces the delicious salmon-berry, in appearance a 
glowing jewel of gold ; these,’ with cranberries, 
bramble-berries, currants, and a small black goose¬ 
berry, are very abundant. The most arid and 
rocky situations are often fairly black with grape- 
like bunches of the sweet sellal berry, w'hioh 
grows on a low hardy evergreen, and defies frosts 
until late in the season. Another variety of 
the gooseberry, larger than the black ones, with 
a skin covered with a bitter and glutinous secre¬ 
tion, grows very abundantly on the dryer soils. 
Its pulp when ripe is similar to cultivated varie¬ 
ties. The red huckleberry, strawberry, and rasp¬ 
berry, with some othens, abound in the gravelly 
pine-lands. Man’s constant need of timber is 
abundantly met in these forests. The Douglas or 
red fir, a tough dense wood, attains a great size, and 
prevails almost universally. The red cedar, hem¬ 
lock, spruce, white pine, balsam pine, and other use¬ 
ful conifers, are plentiful; while among deciduous 
trees may he mentioned maples, beeches, cherries, 
and oaks, wlfich arc more sparsely distributed. 

To the lover of natural scenery few things arc 
more delightful thiui a canoe cruise along this 
coast and among the intricate avenue-like ch.an- , 
nels which surround the adjacent islands. The 
rocky shores, mostly of a sandstone formation, are 
for miles wrought and cawed by ocean tides and 
sands until they resemble fantastic (Jothic archi¬ 
tecture. The lofty snow-clad ])eaks of the neigh¬ 
bouring continent afford a sublime background to 
the clear azure sea and verdant graces of the nearer 
coasts, whose inviting bays and tiny coves seem to 
bid the voyager to land and explore. 

Both Siwash and Cloochinan, as tlie males and 
females of Vancouver Island are respectively 
styled, ply the paddle and sail with great dex¬ 
terity. dmoeing is their forte. Many families 
spend more than half their lives on the water, 
travelling immense distances, and boldly crossing 
wide straits in’ seas that are often boisterous. 
Most picturesque in its details is an Indian en¬ 
campment, as seen every day in the vicinity of 
Nanaimo, Comet, and other settlements on the 
eastern coast. ’Ibe capacious canoe is hauled 
beyond reach of tides, and if in sunny weather, 
carefully shaded, to prevent cracking. Everything 
needed for use is removed to the caiupiug-gronnih 


A few poles and rush-mats form the necessary 
shelter. In making the mats the squaws (women) 
are very skilful, and form an ever-present and 
prominent adjunct to the Indian household. If the 
family have just returned from a successful hunt, 
they will probably have four or five deer to skin 
and dress; besides a dozen or two of grouse, a few 
ducks and geese ; and often a seal, or elk, or black 
bear adds variety to the bill of fare. The skins of 
the animals are stretched, dried, and sold, together 
with such Buperfiuous meat as can be disposed of. 
Two or three small wolfish dogs are generally to 
he seen lied up and eyeing the butchering opera¬ 
tions with keen interest. Towards evening, pre¬ 
suming the necessary tasks have been accom¬ 
plished, men women and children recline lazily 
upon their mats, and for hours make the night 
hideous with their peculiar clucking language. 

Besides the substantial supplies already enu¬ 
merated, Ocean furnishes with no niggardly hand 
his gleaming luxuries, of w’hich the salmon forms 
the chief. In a fragile lutrk which holds hut one, 
and can he lifted with one hand, Siwash or Clooch- 
mau starts for the salmon-gronuds, often a mile or 
two from the village. Trolling a line of about 
twenty yards with a spoon bait or natural fish 
attached, he or she paddles at a moderate pace, 
carefully avoiding entanglement with sea-weed. 
The line being held ■witli the paddle, each stroke 
of the hitter gives the bait a spasmodic and life-] ike 
inovcnicnt, higlily conducive to success. Many 
salmon (of inferior quality) are taken in the rivers 
by spearing; and though the river-banks are fre- 
(juently offensive from the number of fish that 
h.ivc died from injuries received in ascending to 
and returning from the spawning-ground, hungry 
bears and sea-fowl innumerable perform the sca- 
I veuger’s cleanly oflices. 

Tlic natives have a peculiar mode of catching 
a small fish which resembles a herring, but is 
inferior to it in size. Taking a lath-like stick of 
tough wood, the edge of the end not handled being 
anned for several feet with thin iron spikes, they 
pi-occed slowly in .search of their prtjy, using their 
implement like a paddle, and darting it rapidly 
through the finny droves. By this manoeuvre a 
dozen or two are frequently impaled at a stroke, 
and adroitly transferred to the canoe to he used as 
bait. Herring and herring-rjwwn arc largely eaten, 
both fxvsh ahd dried, the spawn being obtained by 
placing fir branches in the quiet hays which the 
licrring frequent As soon as the branches are 
covered, the spawn is collected and dried in the 
sun. Halibut and rock-cod are also caught in 
these waters. Among shell-fish may be mentioned 
a poor apology for the oyster, which seldom 
attains a diameter exceeding an inch. Its near 
neighbour the clam atones for this deficiency, and 
is frequently got upwards of a pound in weight 
Very dear to the heart of Siwash is this mud-loving 
crustacean, which plays an active pa^t in rustic 
repasts. The bivalve is often smoked, dried, and 
put on long skewers; and together with dried 
salmon, forms an unfailing adjunct to, the Indian 
cuisine. Besides the oyster and clam, the mussel, 
razor-fish, cockle, and a few others are found on 
these coasts. 

The Vancouver Islanders ai-e a broad-shoul¬ 
dered, stalwart race, though perhaps a trifle below 
the medium stature. On their ‘ reservations ’ 
a few families raise slock, grain, and potatoes. 
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This result, however, has not been obtained 
without much official encouragement. A few are 
employed as occasional day-labourers about the 
Nanaimo coal-mines, and some are employed more 
steadily by the miners underground. The store¬ 
keepers avail themselves of their services when 
they need porters. Many houscnolds also employ 
the women for washing, &c. A language cdlcd 
Chinook is learned both by whites and reds, 
for mutual convenience in trading and ordinary 
intercourse. This mixture of many tongues 
was introduced by the Hudson Bay Company, 
but can scarcely be called a classical langui^'c, 
being far more useful than elegant, English, 
French, and native dialects being among its con¬ 
stituent part!). Another remaining mark of Hudson 
Bay influence is found in the curious currency 
existing among these people. Probably no race 
has ever had so bulky a circulating medium .as the 
ordinary blanket, wliich in the rude lodges of the 
richer chiefs is stored jip by hundreds, and is 
everywhere acknowledged to be the token of 
wealth. 

The squaws arc cunning in the manufac¬ 
ture of water-tight baskets, which .are used for 
many household purposes. Their bark canoe- 
balcrs are also unique though simple in coiistnic- 
tion. Not only in canoc-huilding do the Siwashos 
display their handicraft, but many of the villages 
are ornamented with grotesque carvings, apparently 
of heathen deities. At Comox and Nanaimo might 
he seen a short time ago poles two or three feet in 
diameter with fantastic figures carved one over the 
other nearly to the top. At the latter place a 
colossal painting of a fish resembling a salmon, 
though perhaps intended for a whale, confronted 
us as we approached the vill.agc from the water. 

Weird and ghastly in appearance is the Indian 
burial-ground hard by this spot. Steering up 
towards the head of the broad N.anaimo Bay 
until the rising ground with its heavy forests casts 
darkling shadows over the watcr-s, one sees two 
strange gohlin-like figures, hideous with p.aiiit and 
ghastly protruding eyeballs, apparently keeping 
guard over this ‘ city of the dead.' By the side 
of each of these wooden figures arc poles suppf)rting 
white flags, which may he intended as emblems of 
that tmee to evil thoughts whic.h all humanity 
observes towards the dead. These simple children 
of Nature, like some who claim more refinement, 
seem sadly loath to be placed underground, many 
of the Indian corpses being laid upon beds and 
covered with blankets, while a rude wooden but is 
erected around. Within reach of the dead Indian’s 
hand is often placed a piece of tobiicco; and food 
and water are added by loving survivors. The 
Methodists have laboured devotedly here, together 
with Episcopalians and Koman Catholics. 

The aboriginal tribes of the island, now that 
they are being brought face to face with modern 
civilisation, are rapidly disappearing. Small-pox 
has reaped its thousands, and vice and intem¬ 
perance their tens of thousands, among these and 
neighbouring races. In Victoria and other of the 
towns and settlements, one remarks the comfort¬ 
able European attire of many of the Indians, 
particularly the younger ones, who seem to prize 
such apparel more than most of the Pacific tribes 
do. During the long winter evenings, men, women, 
ond children will gather together in one of their 
capacious halls and hold their sports far into the 


night The hall, often more than one hundred feet 
in length and fifty broad, is brilliantly lighted and 
warmed by huge fires of bark or pitch pine; 
the fires being built on the earthen floor, three in 
a row ou each side of the interior, and having an 
attendant specially detailed to look after them. 
Seldom more than one person dances at once. 
If a Siwash is performing, he is often decorated 
with a garland of feathers, with perhaps a panther 
or bear skin loosely thrown acro.ss the shoulders, 
and bells fastened around the ankles. His move¬ 
ments are agile rather than graceful, a succession 
of high leaps and bounds being often accompanied 
with dnmh-show and singing, in which latter the 
audience join .strennou.sly. When the broad-faced, 
good-humoured Cloochman (the literal meaning in 
Chinook of the last word is goodman 1) appears in 
the arena, her dre.ss is often of the usual cotton 
fabric, her features are daubed with paint, and her 
thick raven locks absunlly smothered in white 
downy feathers. She sometimes jingles an instru¬ 
ment like a tambourine, and from her movements 
appe.ars deejjly impressed with the motto ‘ Excel¬ 
sior but alas! her vast superfluity of adipose 
tissue and the forces of gravity combine to extin¬ 
guish her lofty aspirationa If niorhil eyes could 
behold a well-fed duck striving earnestly for 
gymnastic fame, its performances would probably 
resemble those of our lady-friend. No conventional 
ideas hid her to use the toe more than the heel 
in dancing. Upon making careful inquiries, the 
spectator will discover that the performers in these 
dances arc generally- in a kind of delirium, tlie 
result of severe fasting extended over many days. 
Their u1.tpr.ances arc regarded as the inspirations 
of the Gre.it Spirit, and the dancers doubtless 
obtain a tribute of reverence from their comrades 
in return for their privations. 

Another pcculitir custom is to hold a potlatch, 
or free distribution of gifts, at the principal 
villages every summer. Potlatch in Chinook sig¬ 
nifies ‘to give,’ or ‘a gill.’ These meetings of 
many tribes are the scenes of much festivity. Clad 
in the skins of the bear, panther, wolf, heaver, eagle, 
or elk, Indians represent the respeenve .animals, 
imitating their peculiar cries and other charac¬ 
teristics with wonderful fidelity to nature. When 
the time arrives, the chief and principal men 
among the hosts proceed to distribute largo sup¬ 
plies of blankets and muskets, the latter being 
often thrown into the sea and dived for. Much 
honour is .accorded to the greatest giver, and the 
chiefs need to he large-hearted as well us wealthy 
to retain their dignity. • 

When the writer of this sketch left the island, 
its mineral wealth was veiy considerable, and 
still continues to be so. Ma.iy thousoixd tons of 
the best coal on the Pacific coast were exported 
every month from Nanaimo and vicinity. Other 
large veins known to exist, were not worked, 
from a lack of capital and for other reasons 
best known to the proprietors. The Texada iron 
mountain, in the Straits of Qeprgia, together 
with other metallic deposits, may in the future 
claim the atterdion they deserve. When finished, 
the Canadian Pacific llailway will bring the right 
kind of emigrants to these shores, and doubtl^ 
more extensive quantities of arable land than 
are now cultivated will be found in the interior, 
when the demand for it is increased. The present 
race of settlers are a hardy, hospitable class of 
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men, expert with the axe, daring and dexterous 
canoeists, and very ingenious in meeting the 
continual difficulties and vicissitudes of back- 
woods life.' Keen hunters are often to be met 
among them, men who are so successful with the 
lifie that their families keep a full larder without 
the aid of butcher or poulterer. 

An enlightened system of free schools enables 
the widely scattered children of this island and 
of the other portions of British Columbia to 
obtain a substantial education at the public ex¬ 
pense ; and much credit is due to the energy 
and ability of the school superintendent, whose 
task it has been to organise and perfect the pre¬ 
sent satisfactory educational arrangements. We 
ahall be glad if these sketches help to stir up an 
interest concerning Jihis beautiful and productive 
island. 

THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIDE. 

OHAITEE IX.—TANGLED THEEADS. 

Theee is another listener to the song, and every 
word of it falls on his heart with intense moaning. 
It seems to him a lamenting wail of despair 
wrung out from aching hearts. The Admiral has 
letumed from an official dinner-party, and when 
he reaches the drawing-room door, the duet is just 
begun. Rather surprised, and a good deal vexed 
at seeing Walter Reeves so soon installed as a 
familiar guest at Government House, he pauses, 
and the words of the song fall distinctly on his ear. 

In bj'gone days. Captain Reeves was the only 
one amongst all Katie's admirers who really gave 
him uneasiness; and if truth must be confessed, 
he had often felt a pang of jealousy at the great 
attention Walter paid her, and by his unconcealed 
admiration of the young lady. He had made up 
his mind there ivas an end to all that now. His 
wife would henceforth be far removed from sucli 
influence; and when she and Walter should chance 
to" meet, their acquaintanceship would be strictly 
ceremoniou^. 

Yet nowj they have taken up the old strain, 
and are .already deploring in doleful song the hard 
fortune that has divided their lives. Sir Herbert 
has no idea of pretence or mere acting or of 
singing for effect. He is true to the ‘ heart’s core ’ 
himself, and would not deign to seem other than 
he ie. The words come to him with terrible 
meaning, and rouse him to sudden awakening. 
Has he spoiled their lives? While he would 
shield* his wife from every rough ivind and from 
e 11 that could vex and annoy, has he only been 
living her to despair? The guests are all so 
occupied that they do not notice the Admiral at 
the door, nor do they see him turn away with 
bowed head and a weight like an added ten years 
pressing on his heart. 

Are Laura's words proving true? Has Katie 
■only married him for wealtli and position, while 
her heart has ,been given to Walter Reeves ? Is 
lie growing wea^ already, and pining in her 
gilded chains ? Terrible thoughts these! They 
eat into his very soul, and crush him down as he 
has never been crushed before. He is only thank¬ 
ful no one ‘Bees the storm of agony tliat sweeps 
over him, while the merry music still goes on 
np-stairs. 

Why did he not tell Katie then } She would 


liave flown to his anus, and assured him, truth¬ 
fully enough, that she has grown to love him 
better tlian any one else in the world Pleasure- 
loving, thoughtless, she may be, but no thought 
of disloyalty to her husband has ever entered her 
heart. But the Admiral asks no question, gives 
no sign, only shrouds himself up with a proud 
man’s reticence and reserve. Though deeply hurt 
and wounded, he goes on his way silently, and 
Katie never for a moment suspects that she is 
making him wretched. 

The next morning Walter arrives, and all the 
others who are to take part in the entertainment 
arrive also; so the rooms are again crowded, and 
the rehearsal goes on with spirit. There is a 
sound of music and talk, of song and discussion. 
Peals of silvery laughter burst forth ; snatches of 
various airs are he^ ; Major Dillon’s voice loud 
and prompt; Liddy Delmere’s, clear and ringing. 
All are excited; and Walter Reeves, from his ex¬ 
perience on the subject, is voted by all, chief 
authority and general manager. 

Nothing loath to bear the honour, he makes 
even the consequential Major play second-fiddle to 
him. He flirts with Lidily, while she purposely 
goes wrong, to be set right by him ; and Katie 
smiles more than ever at the rapid friendship 
springing up between the two. It is on this scene 
of distracting confusion that Sir Herbert looks, as 
he returns home an hour earlier than nsnal. He 
glances gravely round on tlie busy groups, who 
are all t^iiig and laughing together, and cannot 
understand what they are about in the broad day¬ 
light, turning the quiet matter-of-foct noonday 
into the revelry of night. His gi-ecting to the 
guests is rather formal; there is a faint compres¬ 
sion on his lips, a slight furrow on liis brow, as ho 
listens to the allusions and watehes the proceed¬ 
ings. In fact the guests, his wife, and all seem to 
him to have gone a little out of their senses. At 
last the visitors decide it is time to depart, and 
they go off in high spirits, promising to meet again 
there in the evening. 

Sir Herbert has all that morning been taking 
himself to task for his hard thoughts about Katie ; 
but resolves to atone by paying her more devoted 
attention. What would he not do to win her 
back! No sacrifice can be too great, he thinks; 
so he begiqs by coming home an hour earlier tlian 
usual, only to find fresh annoyance and disappoint¬ 
ment When the guests are gone, he turns his 
grave inflexible face to Katie, and says ; ‘ I came 
back early, my darling, on purpose to drive you to 
Belton Park.’ 

Lady Dillwcrtli is gathering up the pen-and-ink 
sketches of costumes, glancing at each, and men¬ 
tally considering what jewels she will use to adorn 
the highly ornamented stomacher of Lucy Ashton’s 
blue dress, so she replies quickly : ‘ I’m sorry you 
fixed on this morning for a drive, Herliert, for I 
cannot possibly get away; I Vc no end of music to 
try over.’ 

‘Perhaps there will be time in the afternoon 
then. Lady Ribson leaves Belton Park in a few 
dajrs, and I promised to introduce you to her.’ 

‘ Does she return to Scotland ?’ 

‘ Yes. Had she not been so old and feeble, she 
would have come here to call for you.’ 

‘ Oh, I am so sorry about it, Herbert; but iSvery 
minute of to-day is portioned out: I’ve a hundred 
things to do.’ 
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‘Katie, I very much wish you to know Lady 
Ribson.’ 

‘ I know, I know; and I wish it also ; but our 
meeting can’t bo to-day. Don't urge me, Herbert. 
This afternoon I'm to call at Madame Darcy’s my 
dressmaker; she is to try to make some wonderful 
medieval robes for me.’ 

* Surely you are not thinking of having a fancy 
ball here?’ 

‘No, no ; only a charade party. But we are all 
to appear in apropos costume. There ! that’s the 
luncheon bell.—Liddy, are you ready? ’ 

Miss Delmere has wandered off to the music- 
room, and has not heard the matrimonial conver¬ 
sation. She comes out radiant and gleeful, a 
smile on her lip, as she thinks of the pleasant 
morning she has passed, the pleasant evening still 
in prospect. 

‘ Won’t the charade party be nice. Sir Herbert ? 
I wish you were to take a part in it.’ 

‘ Thank you, Miss Delmere ; but my days of 
masquerading are over. ’Allow me to take you 
down to hmchoon.’ 

He walks gravely down the broad stairs with 
the ladies. As far as the Admiral is concerned, 
the meal is a gloomy one. He eats but little 
himself, and joins but rarely in the conversation 
Liddy and his wile are keeping up. Sir Herbert 
does not like Miss Delmere. I’here is a mocking 
satirical manner about her, a tone of banter in 
her voice, an expression of raillery in her clear 
blue eyes, and a love of badinage in her thought¬ 
less little heart, that ho cannot undersbaud. He 
can never distinguish whether she is in jest or 
earnest, and he is not the man to probe deeply into 
the character of one for whom he cares so little. 
He would fain see the friendship between Liddy 
and his wife die out; but with his morbid shrinking 
I'roin interfering with his wife’.s plans or thwarting 
her wishes, he does not put his wish into words. 
When luncheon is over. Sir Herbert does not 
ag.ahi allude to the proposed drive to Belton Park, 
and the subject appears to have passed from Katie’s 
mind al«o, lor when he goes out, she and Liddy 
decide about driving at once to Madame Darcy’s. 

After this, preparations for the charade party 
go on with great energy. Liddy is in her element, 
Ibr Walter comes every day to consult and 
rehearse. The expensive dresses are or^ere<l; in¬ 
vitations are sent out; the drop-scene is being 
painted by a local artist; and the erciwhile solemn 
stately shades of Government House re-ccho at all i 
hours with unwonted strains of melody and mirth. 

(To be continued.) 

A LEGEND OF ‘ THE FORTY-FIVE.’ 

The news of the expected landing of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart in Scotland to attempt to recover 
the crown of his forefathers had reached u secluded 
glen, and many were the hopes and fears that 
animated the breasts of the Highlanders. 

There dwell in a small sheeling on the hill-side 
a young girl of eighteen, the only daughter of a 
Highlander. Her rare beauty and gentle manners 
liad won her the admiration and approval of 
both young and old in the glen; many were the 
suitors that had sought young Flora’s hand, and 
many were the sad hearts that had left the sheeling 
with the gentle yet firm refusal of the Highland 


lassie. Her companion from childhood had been 
young Donald of the dachan. The children had 
grown up together from their earliest years, had 
wandered among the bonnie heather braes, and sat 
beside each other in the primitive school of the 
glen, for years before either bad known the mean¬ 
ing of the word love. On stormy days, when winds 
were high and ihe blinding snow-drift swept over 
the glen, young Donald would wrap the pretty 
child in his plaid, and though only two years her 
senior, seemed to consider himself the guardian of 
the mithcrless bairn. 

Thus years had passed, away in all the innocent 
attachment of childhood. When the hours for play 
came, these children, instead of romping with the 
others in the school, would wander to some sunny 
brae and twine the purple heather in a necklet for 
the fair white neck of the little Florf^ or to deck 
the blue bonnet of young Donald. Their natures 
seemed formed in the same mould—calm loving 
natures, cheerful and sunny, yet not impulsive, nor 
boisterous, nor cruel. Years had fted without a 
cloud to darken the sky of their young existence ; 
Flora had fulfilled the promise of her childhood, 
and had grown in beauty both of person and mind. 
Hers was the same innocent and loving nature tliat 
liad nestled in childhood beneath the plaid of the 
young Donald, who had now grown to manhood. 
A finer specimen of a young Highlander could not 
be seen; strength, agility, comeliness, and the proud 
bearing which is so native to the mountaineer, 
were his ; but the artless confidence of childhood 
liad been usurped by the deep strong power of love, 
and they met with more reserve as time went on. 

Flora's father was proud of his only child, wlio 
so reminded him of her mother, his first aud only 
love, that ho had laid in tlie grave years ago. 
Proud of the admiration and resiiect that his child 
met with on all hands, he reasoned with himself 
that it was his duty as a father to endeavour to get 
Lis daughter to make a good match, which to liis 
idea was a wealthy one. He had liked Donald, 
and encouraged him when they were children in 
the care iie took of young Flora. But Donald was 
a shejiherd, the only son of a widowed mother; and 
why shonlil any foolish feeling on the part of Flora 
prevent her marrying some one of the well-to-do 
farmers who had sought her baud ? 

It was a winter’s night; the fire was burning 
brightly on the hearth ; and Donald, who liad been 
spending the evening with them, had just left, 
wdien the first shadow came over young Flora’s 
life. Her father spoke words which went like 
arrows to her heart, aud brought tears tp her 
glorious eyes. Donald was forbidden to come to 
tlie house again ; aud the name of a wealthy man 
whose suit she had rejected, hut who had again 
asked her fatlier lor her hand, was pronounced 
with the sternness of parental authority to be the 
one he had selected for her future husband. 

Flora loved her father, and at first only gazed 
at him with a look of incredulity; but the words 
were repeated, liarsher and more s^rn than for¬ 
merly. The tears w'ere gone ; there was an expres¬ 
sion in Flora’s eyes, not of anger, but it spoke 
volumes, i^he rose, kissed her father’s forehead, 
and left the room. 

Long hours passed ere sleep closed the tear- 
dimmed eyes of young Flora. Her love, her duty to 
her father on one side; her deep, pure, and virgin 
love for young Donald on the other: hard fate to 
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have to choose between. But the conflict was over; 
lier decision was made. She had been truthful as 
the sun from childhood ; and without thinking of it 
perhaps, hnr father had asked her to swear a lie at 
the altar of God, in pronouncing tlie marriage vows 
to a 'man whom she did not oven respect, when 
her heart, her life, her love, were given to young 
Donald. It could not be. 

‘ What am I to say to Errick of the Bracken 
Braes, Flora?' said her father, in his most winning 
wy, the following morning. 

‘ 'Tell him, I hao nae heart to gie him, and that 
my heart and my hand gang thegither,’ was the 
reply. 

The Highlander swore an oath, and muttering 
he would have his own way, left the shccling. 

Next day was Sunday, and Donald and Flora 
met at the little chapel in the glen. He observed 
that his lassie looked sad, and was even more 
reserved than usual. ‘Meet me at the Eagles’ 
Cairn to-morrow, Donald, when I gang to milk the 
goats; ye ken the hour; ’ and with a smile she 
]^ased on. 

At the Eagles’ Cairn young Flora told her lover 
the stern decree her father had made. ‘So ye 
mnstna be coming again, Donald,' she said, strag¬ 
gling in vain to hide her emotion. 

At the Eagles’ Caim there was a tableau : the 
distant mountains, the murmuring bum, the goats 
grouped around, and the collie dogs reposing 
amongst the heather; in the centre a youth and a 
maiden, his arm round her waist, her head resting 
on his breast. The first kiss of love had been 
given; their troth was plighted, and the lire-god 
shone on the scene. 

The standard of the Stuarts had been raised, 
and the clans were marshalling to strike the mo.sl 
chivalrous blow that was ever struck on behalf of 
a fallen dynasty. Every shecliiig was sending 
forth its men capable of bearing arms; and with 
heavy hearts, yet with all the pride of their race, 
the Highland wives, mother.s, and sweethearts 
were placing the white cockade in the bonnets of 
their darlings. Sad was the heart of young Flora 
when Donald told her the news; she made his 
while cockade in secret, and gave it to him with a 
parting kiss at the Eagles’ ('aim the night before 
that Siid morning that saw all that was dear to her 
in this world, her lather and lover, march down 
the glen. 

Donald has asked Flora to take care of his 
mother, now that she would ho left alone; and she 
had gone to live with the poor old widow, whose 
hcarttwas nearly broken; hut she shed not a tear 
as her handsome boy, arrayed in his tartan, 
marched away to fight for bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Donald’s Highland pride had felt bitterly the 
conduct of Flora’s father, but for the sfike of his 
heart’s idol, lie could not hate him. Thejr fought 
side by side in the first battle at which the 
Highland army encountered the English forces. 
At a critical period of the fight, Donald beheld the 
stalwart form of Flora’s father engaged in a hand- 
to-hand encounter with an English soldier; he had 
little doubt of the result of the contest, and the 
smoke that enveloped the scene hid them from his 
sight; as it for a moment cleared away, he saw 
the brave Highlander bard pressed by three of the 
enemy, and he rushed to • his assistance. Ere he 
reached the scene of conflict, two of the English 
soldiers were lying on the ground ;* but in giving 


the blow that felled the second, the brave High¬ 
lander had lost his footing; and before he could 
recover himself, the thiref closed with him and 
had him down. With a wild Highland yeU, 
Donald sprang forward like a tiger, and buried 
his dirk between the shoulders of the English 
soldier, as he was in the act of using the pros¬ 
trate Highlander’s dirk, while he linply grasped 
his throat mth the right hand. It was the 
work of a moment to hurl the dead soldier off 
the Highlander; and Flora’s father sprang to his 
feet, to recognise in the boy he had so harshly 
treated, the saviour of his life. ‘ Donald! ’ he 
exclaimed; but the brave hoy had not wailed for 
thanks, but hurried on to join his clan, in pursuit 
of the now routed and disorganised English army. 

Time pas.sed on, and Highland pride on both sides 
had maintained the coldness that existed between 
tlie two Highlanders. It was a lovely morning 
when the two armies were again drawn up in 
order of battle, eager for the coming fray; the 
wild slogan of the bagpipe, the waving plumes, and 
flowing tartans on the one side, and the serried 
ranks and scarlet uniforms of the English army on 
the other. Its tale has oft been told. The ifiglit 
was over ; the impetuous charge of the Highlanders 
had carried everything before it, and tlie English 
army was in full retreat. 

Beside a rude couch sat young Donald, who with 
the exception of a sabre-cut on the shoulder, hail 
come scathless through that day of battle and vic¬ 
tory. Not so Flora’s father; he lay mortally 
wounded, his handsome'features pale, and his broad 
chest heaving, lie had clasped the boy’s hand in 
his own, and sjiokc with ditliculty ; ‘ Donald, forgive 
mo,’ lie exclaimed. ‘lam wearing away: never sliall 
I see the honnie glen and the shecling, or clasp 
again to my breast my aiu dear lassie. Tell her 
that my dying words were seeking forgiveness from 
her, from yon. Tell her that in health and strength, 

I I thought mair o’ riches than her happiness. God 
forgive me! Tell her that you saved luy life ; I, the 
wretch that would have wrecked both your young 
lives for gold ; I that was so har-sh with you. 0 
Donald! tell her you gladdened the dying moments 
of her father, and that he gave her to you, with a 
dying man’s blessing, as freely as she gave herself.’ 
Here a spasm convulsed his paleness, and Ite ceased 
from exhaustion. Donald sat with lear-dimmcd 
eyes ; hisSioart was full, and his thoughts were far 
away. 

The dying Highlander’s lips moved ; his voice for 
a moment regained its old tone: ‘ Tell them in the 
glen that Alister died the proudest death a High¬ 
lander can die—fighting for his chief, his Prince, 
and Scotland.’ A slight tremor over his frame, and 
the bravo heart had ceased for ever. 

Wc will not trace the varying fortunes of the 
Highland army ; the sun of Culloden had set in 
disaster, the Prince was a wanderer, the clans 
routed and dispersed. 

A young Highlander, pale and hj^ard, with his 
ana in a sling, was resting on a bed in the clachan; 
an old woman counting her heads, and a young and 
beautiful girl, were the only inmates, of the room. 
TJie sad tale of death and defeat had been told. 
‘Yes, Flora,’ said young Donald (for ho it was); 

‘ he gied ye to me on his death-bea. Will ye still 
hae me ? ’ Young Flora’s lips pressed those of the 
wounded soldier in reply. And Donald and Flora 
parted no more, till Death called one away; but the 
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parting was not for long—within three days Death 
called the other. Stalwart lads and bonnic lasses 
laid their parents beneath the old rowan-teee in 
the glen, full of yeara, and mourned by the 
country-side. 


As a reverse to this astronomical triumph, we 
have to record the death of Le Verrier, an astro¬ 
nomer pre-eminent among the astronomers of the 
century, with such insisht and such capacity for 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCK AND ARTS. 

The usual holiday quiet has been animated by 
news of the discovery that the planet Mars has 
two moons—that a star in the constellation Cygnus 
is changing into a nebula—-that Mr Stanley has 
made bis way down the Congo to the sea—that 
Sir William Thomson has invented a chemical 
indicator which when attached to a sounding-line 
will tell the depth without stopping the ship, and 
that the ancient obelisk which has been talked 
about from the beginning of the jiresent century, 
is at lost on its way from Egypt to England. And 
now the quiet time is ov^r; for colleges, schools, 
and hospitals have begun their scientific lectures ; 
the learned Societies are resuming tJieir evening 
meetings and discussions ; the Iloyal Society have 
riven notice that application.s for aid from the 
funds for promotion of science voted by parliament 
must be sent in before December .31; and soon the 
men of philosophy and science will be as busy 
the men whose talk is of mcrchaudise. 

Planetary satellites arc a characteristic of our 
solar system, and now that the able astronomers at 
Washington have shewn that Mars lias two moons, 
that mythological deity ceases to be exceptional. 
Neither in rate of motion nor in distance from the 
planet is there agreement between the two; for 
we are infonned by Mr Christie of the Oreeiiwich 
Observatory, that ‘ the outer satellite revolves once 
in less than a day and a quarter, and the inner 
three and a quarter times in one day. The pheno¬ 
mena,’ he continues, ' presented to an inhabitant 
of Mam must be very remarkable, for the outer 
satellite will remain above the horizon for two and 
a half days and nights, and the inner will rise in 
the west and set in the cast twice in the course 
of the night. The lunar method of determining 
longitudes must bo singularly easy witli such a 
rapidly moving satellite, wliich is equivalent to 
the addition of a minute-hand to the celestial 
clock, which in our case has to be reikd by the 
hour-hand alone.’ 

Mr Christie tells us further that the two moons 
have been seen by observers at Greenwich, Paris, 
and other places ; and he remarks, that if they 
* have been m existence for ages, it seems strange 
they have not been discovered before, especially 
at ^e opposition of 1862, when Mars approached 
the earth as closely as this year; hut it is naturally 
much easier to see au object that has once been 
found than to discover it independently. The 
satellites must he much smaller than any of the 
minor planets hitherto discovered. Can Iifars have 
picked up a couple of very large meteorites, which 
have approached him closely 1’ si/' 

Leaving this question to the experts, we add, in 
passing from the subject, that the orbital velocity 
of one of the moons is seventy-nine miles a 
minute; of the other, fifty miles; and that their 
discovery has enabled astronomers to determine 
the mass of Mars, and thus settle what has been to 
them on importa.ut and long-standing problem. 


motions of the planets, and the tables founded 
thereon; for provided with these, astronomers tdl 
oyer the world are enabled to carry on their work 
with an accuracy hitherto unapproachable, and to 
widen its application. France has lost one of her 
greatest sons, and Science one of her most distin¬ 
guished daborators; hut he lives in his works, 
and through them will continue to guide and 
instruct the mariner, the astronomer, and the 
physicist 

Sir Stanley’s exploit in turn settles an interest¬ 
ing geographical question, for embarking on the 
I Lualuba, he followed that river down to the Congo, 
and the Congo down to the sea. Thus the drainage 
of the lake-regiou of Central Africa finds its way into 
the Atlantic. The voyage proved fatal to some of 
the party through conflict with hostile natives, and 
accidents among the cataracts, which on the equator 
impede navigation for a distance of thirteen miles. 
The river is described as from two to ten miles 
wide : it drains an area of one million four hundred 
thousand square miles; aud now with the Congo 
and the Nile, Africa may claim two of the largest 
rivers in the world. 

It often happens in dark weather that the posi¬ 
tion of a ship can be ascertained only by sounding; 
aud when near the laud, the soundings should be 
frequent if danger is to be avoided. But as the 
depth cannot be accurately measured without 
bringing the ship to a staud-still, the seaman is apt 
to prefer risk to loss of time ; and the consequence 
is at times—a wreck. ^ Sir WiUiam Thomson, to 
w'hom navigation is indebted for au important 
improvement in sounding apparatus, has recently 
proved by experiment that by adding thereto a 
chemical appliance the sounding may be taken 
while the sliip is in motion. This appliance con¬ 
sists of a copper tube, attached to the lower end of 
the sounding wire, and inclosing a slifndcr glass 
tube, aud a small quantity of sulphate of iron. 
As the lube descends, the pressure of the water 
forces the sulphate into the glass tube : it leaves a 
stain ou the glass ; and according to the height 
of the stain, as indicated on a scrie, such is the 
depth of the water./ We are informed that this 
ingenious instrument has been tried on board the 
Minotaur with satisfactory proof of its ‘absolute 
accuracy and extreme handiness.’ 

H.M.S. Tfnuraire is appropriately named, for 
she is big enough and heavy enough to do little 
with any antagonist that may venture to face her 
in the Mediterranean, whither she is bound. The 
engines are 7697 horse-power. No wonder that 
the mighty vessel when under way pushes up a 
ten-foot wave at her how! The diameter of the 
principal cylinders is seventy inches ; of the crank 
shaft, twenty-two inches; from which au idea may 
be formed of the bulk of the ponderSus mass. To 
reduce the weight as much as possible, wrought-iron 
and brass are largely used in the construction of 
the engines and fittings, in place of cast-iron, 
so that in the condensers there are more than 
eleven thousand bia.ss tubes, which make up a cool¬ 
ing surface of fourteen thousand square met. To 
assist the movemeuts and facilitate the working of 
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this gi/int among war-ships, there are on board 
thirty-ibnr small engines, tihus distributed; two 
turning, two starting, four feed, two circulating, 
four fjm, twp bilge, one capstan, one steering, four 
pumping, four ashes lifters, two hydraulic gear 
workers, one torpedo reservoir charger, one to work 
the electric mactune which feeds the lights on the 
bridge, and four others. In aU this there seems 
something of complication ; but we may hope that 
everything will work well even in the worst of 
weather, so that the ship may justify her name and 
the merits of her builders. 

The Iron and Steel Institute held their annual 
meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where, and in the 
neighbourhood, the manufactures and other me¬ 
chanical operations abound in which the members 
take most interest That these are mines, coking 
furnaces, brick-works, iron-works, and foundries, 
may easily be imagined. One of the papers read 
shewed that cast-stccl could be produced without 
compression, and as readily as cast-iron; which if 
confirmed by further experiment, will prove of 
great value in the manufacture of heavy cannon. 

In a visit to Sir William Armstrong’s works at 
Elswick, the members saw the welding of coils for 
guns under the great steam-hammer, which weighs 
thirty tons, and falls upon an anvil of one hundred 
and twenty tons, with a stroke of twelve feet six 
inches ; and yet so perfect is the hydraulic moving 
machinery, that it can be easily worked by one 
man. The four cranes too by which the ponder¬ 
ous masses of red-hot metal are lifted, are ‘ imder 
the command of one man, who can sUng them 
right and left, or move the load np or down just as 
he pleases without moving from his po.st.’ Another 
example of what can he done by water was shewn 
I at the swing-bridge across the Tyne, which has 
1 four spans of about one hundred feet each. The 
i portion which opens weighs fifteen hundred tons. 

‘ The hydraulic machinery for actuating it, is con- 
i tained in the hollow pier which forms the pivot on 
; which it turns. The pier, is surmounted by a 
' watch-tower, in which are the levers for opening 
I and shutting the bridge. It takes just one minute 
to awing th? bridge from its closed position across 
tbe river to tbe open one in line with the stream.’ 

Mechanists have pointed out that water-engines 
use the same amount of water when merely driving 
themselves (which is next to doing nothing) as 
when exerting their entire power. If it be true 
that there should he a proportion between the 
amonnt of work and the quantity of water, this, as 
we are informed, is provided for by Hastie and 
Company of (Ircenock in an invention by means 
of which an automatic lengthening or shortening 
of the stroke of the engine takes place, in accord¬ 
ance ivith the work to be done. No sooner docs 
the engine become, so to speak, aware of the 
demancf on its power, than it immediately adapts 
itself thereto without external assistance. 

To revert to the Institute: A description was 
given of the coking coal-field of Sonth Durham ; 
it'ifl thirteen mjles long by eleven miles wide, and 
assists in supplying the present demand for four¬ 
teen and a naif million tons of coke yearly. At 
one of the collieries'there Used to be a waste of 
three hundred tons of coal every week; but now 
by means of improved coking ovens, and intercept¬ 
ing the waste heat, this loss -is prevented. It is 
found too that the large deposits of inferior coal 
can be utdised, by crushing, washiilg, and tiien 



coking: a very important fact, for there is in all 
our coal-fields a loige breadth of coal which has 
been hitherto rejected as worthless, but which will 
now be worked and converted into coke. 

A paper was read which shews that ways are 
opening lor the utilisation of slag: it is now con- 
' verted into bricks, cement, mortar, concrete, glass, 

, and cotton or wool. This wool is an. excellent 
material for covering boilers and pipes to prevent 
w.'iste of heat. Four million bricks have been 
made, which looks promising. 

The Journal of the Institute contains doscrip- 
j tions of machinery with which we may fitfy 
supplement the foregoing : At Smethwick near 
; Birmingham, there is a screw-factory which, with 
I its clever mechanical contrivances, is something to 
; wonder at. All the sizes of screws used in car¬ 
pentry and cabinet-making are made of iron wire 
chopped into lengths, and shaped in a scries of 
self-acting machines. A blow on one end forms 
a bead, which is speedily turned true in a revolving 
chuck, the nick is cut by a small circular saw, 
a revolving jaw then seizes the head, and the 
’ worm’ or screw is turned in a twinkling; and in 
this way half a million screws an hour are pro¬ 
duced. This seems almost incredible ; but the 
screwing-shed alone covers nearly an acre, and 
a half, and contains two thousand machines. These 
being self-acting, five or six can be kept going 
by one woman. 

Another example from the same source shews 
the application of machinery to soft goods and 
tailoring: At a wholesale clothing establishment 
in Leeds, more than a thousand hands and three 
hundred sewing-machines are employed. The 
cutting-out is done by means of knife-machines 
driven l)y steam, which cut through thirty-five 
layers of thick or a himdred and twenty layers 
of thin cloth at once, the pattern being marked 
on the topmost piece. The pile, as is stated, is 
manipulated around the knife-blade, just as a 
block of wood is moved when being cut by a band¬ 
saw. Pressing-machines heated by gas arc u.sed 
in place of the old tailor’s goose,'and as they are 
worked by a treadle, the workman’s hands are 
at liberty to guide the heated iron over the seams. 

As our reatlers know, experiments with continu- 
oua brakes for railway trains have been made in 
England and America. We now loam from a 
published Report that similar experiments have 
been made in Germany, and that generally prefer¬ 
ence is given to the Westinghouse brake. All 
other thuigs being equal, that must be the best 
brake which will stop a train within the shortest 
distance, and that this is done by the Westing- 
house appears to be clearly established. This 
brake has been adopted for the state railways by 
the Belgian govemmmt; .and that the question 
should be settled without delay is regarded as 
essential in all the countries where it has been 
tried. The Board of Trade in a recent Report 
lake an unusually decided tone on this point. As 
the Timet remarks: ‘ They not only constantly refer 
to continuous brakes as the great railway want 
of the day, but they also lay down, for the first 
time, the qualities which a continuous brake ought 
to possess. The chief of these are instantaneous 
action when applied either by driver or guard, 
automatic notion, re^ilar use in daily work, and 
uniformity upon different lines, so that when 
veMcles from one line arc connected with the 
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certain whether the aborigines of all districts in 
which the pitury grows are really aware of its 
stimulating power; but those living near the 
Barcoo travel many days’ journey to obtain this, to 
tiiein, precious foliage, which they always carry 
about with them, broken into small fragments and 
tied up in little bags. The blacks use the pitury 
fto excite their courage in warfare, and a lai^e dose 

( has the effect of infuriating them. It is by no 
means improbable that experiments may shew that 
by this discovery a new and perhaps important 
medicinal plant has lieen gained. 


A STRANGE PAIR. 

About half-way between Martinsville and Liberty 
Corner, Pennsylvania, hidden from inquisitive eyes 
by tall trees and dense-growing shrubs, stands a 
neatly built house of ancient date; the home of 
a pair of lovers of a quiet life, who, the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot, have dwelt there 
in a semi-hermit way for nigh upon forty years. 

Samuel and Joseph Pooley, brothers in mind as 
well as in blood, claim kindred on their mother’s 
side with one of England’s wealthiest nobles, and 
boast direct descent paternally from a follower of 
the Norman, who settled in Kent. In 1828 they 
set up in business together in New York ; and in 
the same year Samuel, the elder of the two, 
coming over to England, fell in love with a beau¬ 
tiful girl, and wooed and won her; at least it was 
settled that she should become Mrs Pooley so soon 
as the success of the New York establishment was 
assured. A second visit to the old country in 
1834 proved less hnpi^y in result. Suiuuel was 
not prepared to take a bride home with him ; 
and tired of living upon ho]>e deferred, the lady 
declared off; and not very long afterwards put the 
renewal of the engagement bej'oiid possibility by 
marrying a readier suitor. 

From that time Samuel Pooley became another 
man. The brisk man of business, the ardent 
politician, the lively companion, lost all liking for 
society, politics, and trade. His brother sympa¬ 
thised with hiis altered mood; and when, a few 
years later, a legacy fell to them, they resolved to 
retire far from the busy city and its restless 
crowd, and live as men whom man delighted not, 
nor women either. 

Four thousand dollars made the Pennsylvanian 
homestead and its hundred and live acres their 
own ; and there tliey have abided ever since, never, 
except when necessity compcUeJ, finding their 
way egen so far as the neighbouring village. 
Twenty years ago a sister-in-law spent a day or two 
at the farm ; but from that time to this no woman’s 
foot ha.s crossed its threshold, A New York 
reporter describes Joseph Pooley as a ruddy- 
complexioncd merry man, with largo round wide- 
open eyes, a long pointed white beard, and 
snow-white locks bristling up nearly three inches 
from his scalp. Samuel, better known as ‘the 


had been), a considerable portion of a jacket, and a 
very fair representation of the leading features of a 
pair of pantaloons; a pair of stout shoes and a 
gray felt hat of no particular shi^e completing his 
costume. As to the Squire’s outfit, the facilities for 
ventilation were even greater than those enjoyed 
by his brother. Ilis skin gleamed through innu¬ 
merable rips and rents, to the great convenience of 
the mosquitoes, which he did not seem to notice ; 
and his black felt hat was a more antique effort 
of the hatter’s art than the gray one decking 
Joseph’s head. 

‘It is unjust to say of them,’ writes the note¬ 
taking visitor, ‘ as some do say, that they have not 
washed their faces or hands for ten years ; they 
wash themselves when they feel like doing it. But 
seeing them, one would not find it difficult to 
beUevc that they had not felt like it for five years. 
At all events, this does not seem to be their year 
for ablutions.’ 

The consumption of water at the hermitage is 
not calculated to cause 'a scarcity of that article. 
‘On the table were standing a number of dishes 
of coarse yellow and blue aud white delf, which 
had evidently just been used for supper. They 
always stand there, and they always have evidently 
just been used. Dish-washing is looked upon as a 
superfluous frivolity and waste of exertion. If 
percliancc a sudden freak takes one of the hennits, 
just as he i sitting down to eat, that he would 
like to put on a little extra style, he wipes bis plate 
with a bunch of gras.s or a piece of paper. But 
they arc men of settled habits aud seldom have 
freaks.’ These Pennsylvanian disciples of Zimmer- 
inau would b(' at home among the dirt-loving 
Eastern Clirisliaiis, whose domestic arrangements 
lately wrung from a special correspondent the 
declaration, that he would rather dine off a Turkish 
floor than a Bulgarian plate. 

Like recluses in general, the Pooloys seem to be 
physically none the worse for contemning cleanli¬ 
ness, being troubled with fewer infirmities than 
most men at their time of life; while, unlike the 
common run of solitarians, they have kept their 
mental faculties in working order by the coastaiil 
use of a first-rate collection of book.s, their library 
counting up eight hundred volumes. Neillier 
miserly by nature, nor compelleil to be so by 
poverty, they are by no means anchorites ; and if 
they do go Raggedly clad, it is not from economical 
motives, but because they are comfortable in their 
tatters, and have no reason to study appearances, 
since tho.se who know them care not how they are 
dressed ; and for the opinion of those who do not 
know them they cure nothing. 

Said Joseph to the New Yorker ; ‘ It may seem 
strange to y'ou that we sliould exile ourselves in 
this vvajr from the life of tlic big town, after such a 
busy lilc as ours used to be ; but I assure you we 
sec enough of life to content us here. The life of 
the birds, the bees, the waving branches over our 
heads, the flowers blooming about us, and the grass 
beneath our feet—all these fill our hearts with 


Squire,’is sevepty-three years old—two years older beneath our feet—all these fill our hearts with 
than his brother, and not so stoutly built. He a quiet content; aud here we are truly happy.’ 
sports a short tuft of iron-gray beard, jutting out It is something to know that two men in the 


sports a short tuft of iron-gray beard. Jutting out 
abruptly between his chin and throat. 

As the inquisitive caller came upon the i>air 
enjoying the cool evening air in the garden, the 
raggedness of their raiment struck him as something 
simply perfect, c Joseph was arnvyed in a woollen 
shirt (or rather enotqjh of one to suggest what it once 


world have succeeded in attaining this degree 
of contentment, though not quite to be generally 
admired. 
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THE OAELIC NUISANCE. 

It is not a very creditable fact that after centuries 
of national consolidation, there sbould be com¬ 
munities within the Biitisb. Islands who use 
dill'crent vernacular tongues and are ignorant of 
English. Ill other words, there are large numbers 
of persons who cannot in ordinary cireuni-stanees 
be directly conuiiunicated with. I'hey can neither 
send nor intelligibly receive letters through the 
post-ofliee. Summoned as witnesses on civil or 
criminal trials, they are in the position of foreigners, 
and stand in need if interi)reters. Cut olF from 
English books and newspapers, a correct know¬ 
ledge of history, of science .and art, and of pass¬ 
ing events is scarcely posnilile. They inicessarily 
vegetate amidst vague legends and .jiipcrslitions. 
Theirs is a lilo of stagnation and imjmverioli- 
ment, in the sjiot where they wore born ; for 
anything like voluntary emigration to jiiijirove 
circnm.st.'inces is only exceptional. And all this 
has been complaecntly tolerated, if not pampered, 
for hundreds of years b}’’ a nation full of enter¬ 
prise, and which, with no injustice, • ipire.s to be 
111 the front rank of general idvilisation. 

Wc are quite .aware that much tlic* same thing 
can be said ol most of the continental sitious. All 
are a little behind in this respect. The ancient 
Breton language survives in France, a., docs the 
Basque in Spain. Switzerland, Oomiany, and 
Russia are respectively a jumble of spoken tongucf, 
III Holland and Belgium, we have the Dutch, 
French, Flemish, and Walloon. To accommo- 
datit the inhabitants of Brussels, the names of the 
Rtreets are stuck up in two languages. These coi- 
tincntal diversities do not gieatly surprise us. Tn 
frequent wars, revolutions, conquo.sts, aniie.salious, 
along with want of means, and .a host of inveterate 
prejudices to be encountered, we have an c.vplana- 
tion of the strange mixture of languages aud 
dialects which still prevails in continental Europe. 

The case is somewhat different iu the United 
Kingdom, where everything but old prejudices 
would seem to favour a uniform native language 
which all can use aud understand. Yet, as tve 


have said, there exist communities who are still 
less or more ignorant of Euglisln Centuries have 
rolled on, and notwithstanding all appliances, 
groups of peoide are yet found speaking a language 
which was common a thousand years ago, but now 
occupies an obscure and fragmentary position. We 
do not suy that matters liavc not been advancing 
towards uniformity. Little by little, outlying com¬ 
munities have been satisfactorily Anglicised, not by 
anything like legal compulsion, but by what might 
he termed a natural process of assimilation. We 
may speak of two important cases. In the Shet¬ 
land and Orkney Islands the Nonvegian language 
existed until withm the List two centuries. It is 
now tolally gone, and the vernacular is a pure 
English; vastly to the advantage of the natives, 
who besides being ojieii to common civilising 
iiilluencos, arc prepared for pusliiiig tlieir fortunes 
in any part of the British dominions; some of 
them indeed making no mean ligure in current 
literature. The other case is that ijj’ Galloway, a 
district embracing two counties in the south-west 
of Scotland, where the O.aelic prevailed longest 
in any part of the Lowlands. ‘The wild Scots of 
Galloway’was once a well-linown idirase. It has 
passed away along with the Gaelic speech. The 
Gallowegians—abounding in men of genius—are. 
now a lively and prosperous English-speaking and 
English-writing people. For them the change has 
been a very happy one. • 

With a knowledge of those two instances of 
social imjirovcnicnt, there- is the more reason to 
regret the protracted e.xistcnce of non-English 
speaking races. No one will say that any good has 
come of the continued prevalence of Erae, the old 
Irish tongue; nor of Manx in the Isle of Man; nor 
of Welsh, though that, as regards literature, is 
considerably ahead of any branch gf the once uni¬ 
versal Cellio tongue. Considering what spirit is 
demonstrated in the. way of boolcs, newspapers, 
and otherwise, Welsh rises to a comparatively 
prominent position; hut there always remains the 
unpleasant reflection, that interesting as the Welsh 
tongue may he, it distinctly mars national unity, 
and must be a drawback on those adhering to it 
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alone, and reared in ignorance of English. To 
this cause is doubtless attributable the lingering 
of many wMiusical superstitions in the Princi¬ 
pality. 

Should any one desire to see what mischiefs are 
effected by adherence to a language long since out 
of date, he should visit some parts of the High¬ 
lands and the Western Islands of Scotland, where, 
by a well-meant but mistaken policy, Gaelic is 
still perseveringly maintaineil. Some years since, 
it was our fortune to pay a wsit to Barra, one of 
the Outer Hebrides; and the feeling which rose in 
our mind was that what we beheld was a specinieu 
of Scotland as it existed in the sixth century, 
when St Columba spread a knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity in the western Caledonian regions. Wo 
seemed to step 'back twelve hundred years. It 
was a marvellous kind of look into antiquity. In 
their language, in their rude dwellings of stone 
and turf, in their religions forms, and in their 
i dress, the people belonged to a far-back age. Their 
existence was an anachronism. And the curious 
thing was to find this condition of affairs within 
four-and-twenty Lours of Glasgow, witli its enter¬ 
prise and prodigiously busy population. ^Ve have 
seen the Micuiacs living in a way little better than 
dogs ill the wilds of Nova Scotia, but one is not 
greatly astonished to see Indians dwelling in a 
state of primitive wretchedness. The sentiment of 
wonder is raised on finding natives within the 
British Islands still living as their ancestors did 
at a time coeval with Yortigern and the Saxon 
Heptarcliy. There tliey are, for anything we can 
see, unimprovable. Speaking Gaelic and nothing 
else, they, in their dismal isolation, arc left be¬ 
hind in all ordinary means of advancement Who 
has not heard of the institutions plausibly and 
benevolently set on foot to enlighten the abori¬ 
gines of the Highlands and Islands I Well, here, 
after all that is done, things ore much as they were 
iu the era of St Columba—people living almost 
like savages, without tlie ability to hold inter¬ 
course with strangers, or the power to improve their 
circumstances in consequence of knowing no other 
tongue tliau Gaelic. That language is their bane. 
It keeps them poor, it keeps them ignorant. So 
far as they are concerned, the art of printing might 
as well never have been invented. The intelli¬ 
gence communicated by books and newspajicrs is 
for them whoUy unavailing. Practiciilly, they are 
living hundreds of years before the ingenious dis¬ 
coveries of Gutenberg and Coster. To think that 
I with all the costly apparatus of national education, 
such should he going on within the compass of the 
British Islands! 

It is no use to mince a matter so grave in its 
I results. The upholding of Gaelic as a vernacular 
tongue is, in our opinion, an error to be lamented 
and abandoned. In saying so, we are reminded that 
an effort has been made % an eminently enthusi¬ 
astic Professor to gather funds for the purpose 
of endowing a Celtic Chair in the University of 
Edinburgh. Te that effort, which is likely to 
prove successful, we moke no special objection. Let 
Celtic, like any other ancient language, by aU 
means be cultivated among the higher aims of 
philology. Students who like to pursue learned 
inquiries of this kind may do so. Bat it is a 
wholly different thing to maintain a system of 
j elementary teaching in schools which tends to 
; perpetuate Gaelic os a spoken tongue to the exclu¬ 


sion of English. Apart from social intercommuni¬ 
cation, there may be a difficulty in substituting 
English for Gaelic. Teaching to read English 
alone in Gaelic-speaking districts is said to be 
of little use. The pupils Icam to pronounce the 
words without attaching my meaning to them. 
Impressed with this awkward consequence, the 
Society for the support of Gaelic schools, wliich 
has been in existence upwards of seventy years, 
suggests that the best way to promote a knowledge 
of and taste for English is to begin by teachmg 
pupils to read Gaelic. ‘The people,’ it is repre¬ 
sented, ‘having once got a taste for learning, 
are not satisfied with their children being able to 
read Gaelic; a number of them pay the teacher 
for instructing them also in reading English and 
writing at extiu hours.’ There may be some truth 
iu this view of the matter; but unfortunately we 
are confronted with the greater truth, that con¬ 
siderable numbers in the Highlands and Islands 
still speak Gaelic, and arq ignorant of English to 
any useful jiurpose. 

if it be absolutely nccesssary that schoolmasters 
must begin by teaching to read the Gaelic, they 
ought not to end there, but proceed to oiler, by a 
close translation, the requisite knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish. There are surely teachers qualified to make 
Gaelic-speaking children understand the meaning 
of English words. The trouble to be taken may 
be considerable, but there arc few things either 
great or good which can be effected without trouble. 
We caunot doubt that Highland school-boards 
might find a way to moke pupils understand 
English provided they have the will to do so. 
Indifference and the grudging of expense perhaps 
lie quite os much at the rout of the difficulty as 
traditional prejudice. It is open to conjecture 
that, but for undue fostering, Gaelic would stand 
a fair chance of disappearing altogether from the 
Highlands and Islands, as it did in Galloway and 
elsewhere simply through the operation of natural 
causes. 

The question, Gaelic or no Gaelic, has, we fear, 
been too long treated in a sentimental point of 
view. For cxami)lc, we see it fervently argued 
that Higblundcrs should be able to understand and 
relish the ancient Gaelic poetry, as if an acquaint¬ 
anceship with a few old songs and ballads were a 
primary conpern in life. Poor people nailed to a 
sterile soil by their hereditary ignorance of English, 
are to be congratulated for their knowledge of 
some poem which the world at large never heard 
of, and does not care about! Happy people, to 
whom food, clothing, and cultured intelligence ore 
as nothing in comparison to the enviable pleasure 
of singing a ditty ascribed to Fingal or some more 
modem and less apocryphal Celtic bard! It is 
gratifying to know that Highlanders themselves are 
a little scandalised by these and similarly absurd 
propositions. Sensibly, they observe that it is time 
to get rid of Gaelic, as being entirely out of date, 
and only an impediment. Two years ago, in a 
Glasgow newspaper, one who subscribed himself a 
‘Western Highlander,' took exception to the un¬ 
reasonable clamour that had been got up for the 
maintenance of Gaelic as a spoken tongue. He says 
very rationalljr: ‘We Highlanders have a language 
that, whateverits beauties, suffices merely for speech; 
a language by which we cannot acquire knowledge 
in art, smence, history, commerce, or—^if we exclude 
the Bible—even reli^on. With a poor and infertile 
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Boil, we live dongside a people rich in every gift 
of nature, possessing every advantage that can 
insure worldly prosperity. We are debarred from 
all the stores of wisdom locked up in the English 
languBM. Thus heavily weighted, we cannot hope 
to rival our neighbours’ wealth, but we can wish 
and strive to make the best of our opportunitiM. 
We intend to win our way if industry and thrift 
can do it. We can endeavour to improve our 
infertile soil, to attract capital to our agriculture, 
to establish better communication with the rest of 
the world. Proud as we are of the mountain and 
the glen, we know that we cannot live by scenic 
beauty alone. We are tired too of kilted glory, 
and of dressing and acting up to Cockney sentiment 
about the savage Celt. We wish to recognise and 
studji the conditions of existence, the methods of 
supporting life and securing comfort. And to do 
all this, if our much-loved language has become 
an impediment rather than a gain, why, let it go. 
Wo shall remain goo<l. Highlanders regardless of 
any particular mode of speech. At a time when 
the first whisperings of prosperity are beginning to 
reach us, when steamers deeper and deeper laden 
ply to every corner of the west, when the comple¬ 
tion of a railway will soon make Oban a great 
commercial centre, when comforts hitherto un¬ 
dreamt of are everywhere obtainable—is it right 
at such a time of promise to intensify our disad¬ 
vantages and to make our backwarancss more 
backward still?’ Shrewd remarks these, well 
worth taking to heart. 

It cannot be ascertained from any official lleports 
what is the exact number of persons—men, women, 
and children—whose language is wholly confined 
to Gaelic. In the second Report of the Education 
Commission published in 1867, it is said to be 
‘ probable that the population of the parishes 
within which Gaelic continues to be the only 
language which is understood by the ma,jotity of 
the people cannot exceed a hundred and fifty 
thouhanu ; these being chiefly the parislies of the 
Hebrides, which are wholly insular, and the main¬ 
land parishes of the west coast of the counties 
of Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, and Argylo.’ It 
is believed that since 1867, the number whose 
speech is limited to Gaelic hiis diminished through 
various influences, among which commercial inter¬ 
course by means of steam-vessels ar^l otherwise 
has been conspicuous. We should almost aver 
that Hutcheson’s magnificent fleet of steam-vessels, 
whether devoted to the carrying of goods or 
passengers, had done more to introduce a know¬ 
ledge of English, along with conditions of pros¬ 
perity, into the Hebrides than any other ap¬ 
pliance whatsoever. In the remoter or lesser 
islands which arc little visited by strangers, there 
is a corresponding backwardness. Barra we have 
already spoken of as still in a singularly primi¬ 
tive condition. At Coll, Tyree, and some other 
islands, the knowledge of English is also un- 
hapiiily deficient. In comparatively recent times, 
a great change in proprietorship has come over 
these islands. The old families—such as the 
Macneils and Macleans—have mostly disappeared, 
and new landlords with the means and desire to 
improve the condition of the soil and tlie popula¬ 
tion, find themselves obstructed by the difficulty 
of holding any intelligent intercourse with the 
natives. The disadvantage is mutual, for on all 
hands the Ga^o-speaking inhabitants ore unable 


to make their wants and feelings known to those 
who wish to be their friends. A melancholy case of 
a rigid adherence to Gaelic, is that of the extrernely 
remote island of St Kilda. Here, as Was described 
a few months ago by Mr J. Sands in our pages, the 
natives speak Gaelic and nothing else ; in Gaelic 
they are preached to by a minister originally 
from the mainland ; he and liis wife being the 
only individuals who know English. Of course 
the natives can hold no epistolary correspondence 
with the exterior world, on whose sympathy they 
are forced to rely. A present of English books 
would be valueless, for they could not read them. 
They could not emigrate unless accompanied by 
an interpreter, much after the manner of a party 
of travellers in the East under the guidance of a 
dragoman. We ask. Is that a position in which 
any of Her Majesty’s subjects should continue to - 
be placed through the effect of custom or preju¬ 
dice? Such an afflicting cniidiliou of affairs is 
little better than a national disgrace. 

It is hanl to run counter to long-cherished and 
in the main amiable feelings. It is hard to find 
fault with persons and institutions whose motives 
in encouraging Gaelic have been alike pious and 
benevolent. But circumstances oblige us to be 
candid in a matter so momentous to public wel¬ 
fare. The Gaelic language may be us copious and 
energetic as the Greek; it may be not less suitable 
for poetry than the Itiilian; it has strong arcbffi- 
ological claims as a relic of the tongue which in its 
various forma was at one time spoken all over the 
British Islands, if not over all Europe; but it has 
survived its usefulness, and is out 6f place as a 
vernacular. In short, looking to the wwta of 
modern society, and seeing the mischief it pro¬ 
duces, we are—however hateful the term—war¬ 
ranted in characterising Gaelic os a nuisance, 
which every one should aid in removing with 
all reasonable speed. w. c. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. • 

BT * AliASTSB Giuehs.’ 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

No one but Mistress Moi'garet and Marjoiy 
know Biat Deborah and Kingston Flciniug were 
betrothed. Meantime Deborah, with her love- 
secret folded like a fiower within her heart, de¬ 
voted herself to her lather, and Kingston remained 
with them. But Deborah’s presence was required 
at Lincoln ; the tenantry were anxious to welcome 
the new mistress; and like a dutiful daughter, 
fondly hoping that the change would restore her 
father, she determined, by Kingston’s advice, to 
go there at once, and to leave Enderby to undergo 
thorough repair. So they left the dear old place. 

‘ What will happen,’ thought Deborah Fleming, 
‘ere 1 see Enderby again?’ Mistress Margaret 
would not leave Enderby, for certain private and 
sulliciciit reasons of her ow'U; so ^he pleaded to 
be left behind. She was in doily expectation of 
receiving a secret summons to follow her husband, 
and her heart clung to her old father and the old 
place. 

They arrived at Lincoln Castle in the hde 
summer gloaming. Groups of solemn cedars wore 
just visible, and the little melancholy bats were 
flitting round like spirits; the grand old ivied 
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keep loomed darkly before- them ; aud beyond, 
under a glimmering archway, were lights and 
figures. Deborah shaddured; she knew not whether 
to weep or'may, as she laid her head on her 
father’s shoulder, and thought of herself entering 
in triumph as Adam Sinclair’s bride. She felt 
a traitor, taking Kingston there, her lover, her 
betrothed, even though he was going awa^ that 
night; and the grim presence of Adam Sinclair 
pervaded all the place. The same in the gorgeous 
rooms, gloomy though full of brilliant lights. 
On one side walked her tall kinsman-lover, and on 
the other stalked the spectre of Adam Sinclair. 
Deborah shivered, and mung to Kingston’s arm. 
She went out with him under the stars to bid him 
good-bye. Two tall cedars met overhead, and the 
night-wind just' sighed umougst their branches ; 
the night-flowers were exhding their fragrant 
odours. 

‘ Deb,’ whispered Kingston, ‘ I have half a mind 
to leave thee, love! Men of rank and position 
would flock to woo my beautiful one. Thou’rt 
very young. Wait; and let me come and know thy 
mind hereafter. TFait,Deb, I speak no jest. Wert 
thou poor, I would make thee wed me now; but 
love—as thou art—I cannot Wait, Deb ; aud 1 will 
exact no promise from thee.’ 

‘Thou never didst know me. King, and never 
will I My love was qnick to come, but it was and 
ever will be changeless. Dear, I have seen many 
men; and more than thou wott’st of have made love 
to me. But what are they all to thee ? From child¬ 
hood, i/iou hast been my love; I feel no shame to 
tell it thee. And wilt thou, for my poor fortune, 
leave me ? Why, tliou dost tempt me to fling it 
all away as dross, rather tliau lose thy love. King, 
if thou leavest me, 1 shall die / For old kin’s sake, 
thou couldst not! Remember that wo are kin 
near and deai-! Thy father and mine were boys 
at Euderky, aud played in the same old haunts ; 
companions near aud dear. Ah well. King as thou 
lovest me, promise soon to come biick ! ’ 

He took her. face between his hands and hesi¬ 
tated Perilously dear was she to him ; but oh ! 
that golden casket in which his jewel lay—he 
hated it! Kingston Fleming was luoud where he 
loved. 

‘ If thou wilt not promise,’ said Deborah, ‘ thon 
shalt not go ! I shall do the wooing !— Oh, 1 am 
too bold ! But my heart siuth thon lovest me. 
Then fling this pride away. King, darling, do not 
break my heart! ’ 

He was vauquisheth Vows, caresses, sighs, and 
the lovers parted. 


PART III—NIGHT. 

CHAPTEB THE PIHST. 

Tlie young and beautiful Lady of Lincoln won 
aU hearts ; not that she visited any but the poor in 
those days ; but the fame of her beauty and sweet¬ 
ness spread abroad even so ; and the ‘ Hose of 
Eudeiby,’ though not to he seen, was known to be 
brightening the stern old .castle. The tall gaunt 
father and the beautiful girl lived in utter seclu¬ 
sion, except when amongst the poor—always 
together. Strangely enough, ho never tried 
to wander. She never had him left alone day 
or night; but he never seemed himpy save with 
Deborah. Aud still she watched fox.and prayed 


for a cliange in him. She talked to him, waited 
on him, sang to him from morning till night. Out 
in the broad sunny court that lay between the 
door and the entrance-gates, Deborah and her 
father, and often old Marjory with them, would 
sit and look up the long grass avenue that stretched 
far away, a vista of giant trees, ever twilight, 
where the antlered deer would trot past, to seek 
fresh shade and pasturage, and where the far-away 
murmur of country life, the lowing of cows, the 
tinkle of a sheep-bell, the hark of a dog, the 
shout of a boy, or the cries of cliildren at play, 
would be wafted to them musically. 

One morning, left alone, Sir Vincent said to his 
child; ‘ Where are we. Deb 1 ’ 

Often he had asked the same question before; 
and she answered as before: ‘ At Lincoln Castle, 
lather.’ 

But he went on; ‘ Who lives here ? ’ 

‘You and I, father, and I liope Charlie soon. 
Adam Sinclair gave us thjs place. Wasn’t it good 
of him?’ 

‘Adam Sinclair?’ He looked bewildered, and 
shook his head. ‘I know nanght of him, Deb. 
Deb, little Deb, I was thinking of Kate Shaw. I 
saw her yesterday.' 

‘ AVho was she, father, dear ? ’ 

lie stared at her. ‘ Why, your mother I ’ 

Her heart fluttered. ‘My mother! And did 
you see her yesterdaj' ? ’ 

‘ Ay; she was walking under the trees yonder. 
But she looked ill, sadly ill; her hair was ns white 
as mine. She gave me such a look ! ’ 

Deborah went and kneeled by her father, and 
put her arms around him. ‘I’oor sweet lather! 
This could not be. Thou knowe.st my luotlier died 
long, long ago. And was her name Kate Shaw, 
father ?’ 

‘Ay;’ and he .smiled. Wrapt and intent, his 
eyes seemed gazing far through and away. ‘ She 
was Kale Sliaw, Deb ; a gipsy lass, and beautiful 
as the dawn. No one like her ! Such eyes, such 
feet, such grace ! Swce.t Kate! sweet Kate !’ 

Deborah knew that her motlicr’.s name had been 
Kate. She marvelled, trembled. 

‘ I walked with her yesterday, Deb ; didn’t 1 ? 
Yes; under the trees at Euderby; and I found she 
loved me. Little witch! She was hard, hard to 
win ; so eojfc, so whinisical! She had a gipsy lover 
too. 1 made short work of him’ 

‘ Didst shoot him, father V 
Sir Vincent laughed aloud, tlien feigned to look 
greatly scandalised amid his mirth. ‘ Shoot him ? 
Fie, fie, Deb I Ask me not what I did, child. Why, 
one day she cared for him, the next for me. I could 
not stand it. A Fleming too 1 The Flemings 
woo maidens honourably. ’Fore heaven, I made 
Kate my Lady Fleming—my sweet little wife 
Kate! ISut 1 let her go no more to the camp. 
Sometimes I think she pines. ' She talks some¬ 
times about her mother, in her dreams—that old 
hag! My wife must give up all, and cleave to 
me, Kate, Kate ! dear love ! ’ Then ho said no 
more, nor did Deborah; but she marvelled at 
what she had heard, and what could have recalled 
her mother so vividly. 

It happened one afternoon a few days after 
this and their arrivid at Lincoln, Dame Marjory 
entered with a pale face. ‘ My Lady Deb, there ’a 
a poor woman round there at the gates w’antin’ to 
aee thee ; she is very ilL She lies there; ’tia like 
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she’s dyin’; so Master Coleman thinks. She can’t 
be moved away.’ 

‘ 1 will come,’ cried Deborah. ‘ Send Coleman 
to father. I will speak to her.’ TSeantiful, piti¬ 
ful, Deborah appeared in her long black robes to 
the vision of the dying woman, bending down 
to her. She was an old, old woman, with wild 
and wintry hair; death in her face, but life in 
her great burning eyes, and those were fixed on 
Deborah. Deborah started back. It was the gipsy! 
A hundred doubts and certainties rushed surging 
to her brain, 'flie gipsy beckoned her nearer. 

‘ Speak to her,’ ndiispercd old Marjory empliati- 
cally. ‘ Go nearer.’ And then Marjory, standing I 
by gaunt and grim, waved the oilier servants 
away. 

Deborah kneeled and bent her ear to the dying 
woman’s lips. ‘ Girl,’ said the faint voice, ‘ i for¬ 
give and forget! Lot me die like a woman, not 
like a dog. I am thy mother’s mother, an’ 1 have 
been round day an’ nigVt to seek tliee. She cast 
me oil’—Kate Shaw, thy mother. Because she was 
my Lady KJemiug, she forgot her old mother. I 
was the dirt under her feet. Thy servants turned 
mo otf, Mistress. Hut take me into your grand 
house an’ lot mo die in peace.’ 

Deborah rose to her feet, and turned like a 
ghost on Marjory. ‘Nur.se,’ she whispered, ‘is this 
iny grandmother ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Mi.stress Deborah ; it is true.’ 

Then Deborali beckoned to the men, and bid 
them bear the dying woman in and lay her on a 
bed. And then Debondi, with Marjory on the 
other side, sat down beside her. She seemed 
almost gone ; the breath came labouring. But the 
breeze that swept in at the open windows seemed 
to revive her. It blew on the long white locks 
straggling across the brow ; on those glazing eyes, 
so dark, sunken, piteous—eyes that burned up 
again, ami sought Deborah’s face as the embers of 
a dying fire flicker up and throw into the room 
an unexpected light. 

‘ My girl,’ she said, ‘if Kate had been like thee ! 
Hark ! I hated, an’ yet T always loved thee! 
Thou’dst ne’er ha’ treated me like a dog. An’, ah 
me ! I loved her like my soul! ’ 

‘Grandmother,’ answered Deborah sweetly and 
with a clear utterance, that pierced to the dying 
ears, * my mother loved you. Only the other day 
I heard that great as she was, she never forgot 
you, even in her dreams. Day and night she 
thought of you ; but her promise to her Inisbaud 
kept her from you, though she pined to see you 
once again. Oh, be merciful then! Forgive her! 
You am going now to meet again. O forgive lier ! 
that God may let ye meet in heaven ! ’ 

The great eyes stirred not from Deborah’s face. 
‘Shall I win to lieaven, lass? Speak to me o' 
heaven.’ And Deborah described to her that 
beautiful place, that land glorious with promise 
and with bliss, that ‘eye hath not seen, nor heart 
of man conceived.’ The dying gipsy listened 
with her soul in her eyes. Then said she, very 
faintly: ‘I am goin’, O Jesus, let me come ! () Kate 
—my Kate!’ Then, with wonderful sudden life 
and fire : ‘ Hi! you, my lass ! Where’s the boy ? 
the rogue—“wild Charlie” they called him. 
Where’s/w?’ 

‘ In Ireland. Gone to fight for the Irish, graad- 
mother.’ 

She laughed exultantly. ‘ Why, I tell thee w'hy 


— his mother was Irish, an’ he knew it Mad boy, 
mad boy! ’ 

Deborah laid her white hand on the old brown 
trembling hand, and smiled. She watched to see 
again and again a strange look of Charlie in that 
faded face and those large and wistful eyes. A great 
new-born love was flooding Deborah’s heart for 
the dying vagrant. But death was taking the 
wanderer awaj''. ‘0 Jesus, let me come! ’ Deborah 
heard her say agaiu. 

Tlie fire died out; the flame sank low; the 
embers of life just smouldered, nothing more. . . . 
Tho fre.sh wind blew in vain on the wild gipsy 
face. She was gone. 

Scarcely had Katharine Shaw been laid in her 
grave when Sir Vincent Fleming became very ill— 
so ill, that Deborah despatched a letter post-haste 
to Mistress Margaret Fleming, begging her to 
make known the fact to Charlie at once. But 
Mistress Fleming had started for Dublin; and this 
is how it befell. One morning a letter came to her. 
She often received such ; but this one had cost her 
a laugh and a cry of joy. Just as she was iu the 
perusal, old Jrinliui entered, and stared in wonder¬ 
ment at the glorious Iwppiiiess of her face. ‘ Why, 
my maid,’ he said, ‘what hast got there? It’s 
naught but paper, is it ? ’ 

‘ No, dad; but something writ upon it. Father,’ 
she said, and rose and slid the beautiful arm around 
his neck, ‘ haven’t I lieen a good daughter to thee 1 
Proud and pursed up with mine own conceit, 
tlie lads o’ the village have always called me. 
But, father, “ Mistress Dinnage ” has been a good 
daughter unto thee ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, lass, thou hast 1 What wonldst bo 
cornin’ at ? What ails thee now, Mistress i ’ 

‘ Why, I come to ask thy blessing on me. Don’t 
look scared, lather; no shame will ever fall on thee 
through Mistress Dinnage. But I will out with it, 
for I can never beat about the bush. Father, I 
am Charles Fleming’s lawful wife ! ’ 

Jordan seized his child by the shoulders, and 
his old grotesque visage grew dignified and ter¬ 
ribly stern in its earnestness as lie alnipst shrieked; 

‘ Not—not unbeknown to the Master—an’ Mistress 
Deborah ? ’ 

‘ Unbeknown that we are wedded, but not that 
we love, father. Mistress Deborah has known and 
wished it long; and Sir Vincent—he has seen us 
twice together, father, when wo were walking 
secretly, an’ has smiled on us. Mistress Deborah 
has heard him say a hundred tuues that he would 
fain, if he had wealth, have for his daughter-in- 
law an “ honest poor man’s child.” So father, dear 
father, ye must not be angered.’ 

‘ Child, child ! thou ’st done wrong in keepin’ it 
hid. Married f What— married ? Honestly V 
‘ Ay,’ was the proud answer. ‘ Charles Fleming 
and Margaret Dinnage went to Daxford Church, 
and were wed ; we came out man and wife. Ask 
Master llawdoii. Father, he's in Ireland; but it’s 
kept secret from all but Mistress Deborah. He’s 
gone soldiering, father; and in this letter he asks 
me to go. Father, I am his wife I ’ 

‘Ay, an’ Jordan’s daughter, Meg,’ said the old 
man brokenly. ‘ I’m a’lnost dazed. And thou’it 
goin’ to leave the old man alone—alone 1’ 

‘Only for a little time, father—a little, little 
time; for soon Charlie, when all the trouble’s over, 
will come home to Enderby. It.’s all arranged 
between Ita^y Deb and me. !h. fine bome-comiu’ 
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it ’ll lie, an’ it please thee, Master Dinnage! Father, 
I won’t go for long, dear. But o’ nights, thinkin’ 
o’ Charlie, I .well nigh go distraught. There is 
danger, father, as thou know’st! Hundreds o’ 
men are slain. I must be there. I must go, dear; 
but I w’on’t be long.’ 

‘Go, go!’ muttered Jordan irefully. ‘Thou’dst 
alhis the bit atween thy teeth, l^istiess Dinnage; 
BO had thy poor dear mother. Go along I I’ve 
no need o’ thee; yon brave young fellow hath. 
Thou’It be killed next, girl, killed, ay, an’ wus 
than killed, at the hands o’ the wild Irish. 
But, go, go! I don’t want thee here.’ 

Anger, pride, and sorrow struggled fiercely in the 
brave old heart; but ‘ Mistress Dinnage ’ knew how 
to take him. ‘Father,’ she said, sorrowfully regard¬ 
ing him, w’ith her head slightly on one side, and 
her hands playing nervously with her apron, in 
her earnest pleading, ‘ if thou wert newly wed, an’ 
so parted from mother by land an’ sea—an’ she in 
trouble, needin’ thee sore—thou ’dst wade through 
fire an' water, only to win to her. My heart is 
broke in twain ’tween thee both—one half is at 
home with thee, an’ the other gone to Charlie. 
Though I don’t speak or cry, my heart is wounded 
with every man that’s killed, an' trouble wears me 
sore. Think of mother, my father I Think when 
thou wert first wed, what it would be for one to 
part thee—think o’ it, an’ bid me go! ’ 

So Mistress.Margaret won the day. 

OUR INDIAN PETS. 

Among the many, many good things swept from 
India by the great Mutiny storm was the time- 
honoured order of Griff's—that is, officers under 
a year's service in the country. Every regiment 
owned one or two members, and in large 
stations they were usually to be found by the 
half-dozen. They were generally the life of the 
station, and in every way were our prime pets. 
What would Mrs General and Mrs Brigadier nave 
done without their grifl's to patronise and make 
use of in various ways, such as filling up sudden 
vacancies at their dinner-tables, or helping to* fill 
their ball-rooms ? Griffs invariably started Indian 
life with the three animals which are also in¬ 
cluded in the list of ‘our Indian pets’—namely 
the horse or his humble representative the pony, 
the dog, and the monkey. No griff considered 
his establishment complete without these three 
animals; there would be a general uniformity 
among the monkeys; but a collection of griff 
hor8es,*ponies, and dogs formed a rare aggregation 
of screws and curs of all sorts, sizes, and colours. 

There is a peculiar charm about Indian life 
which is rarely seen at home, and that is the com- 

f actness and domesticity of each establishment, 
n each household the master, and if he is married, 
his wife and children, is in direct contact with his 
servants and his animals; all are housed near him; 
and the daily morning stroll leads him from the 
.stables to the*farm-yard, then to the garden, and 
Endei-;,, by the tree beneath which the monkey 
bnghtenmg lU.n dogg being in close attendance, 
lather and the b«,j.oug]j|; up jq jjg fgd under their 
Sion, except w^ generally receive a crust of bread, 
together, atr, ehupdtee (an unleavened wheaten 
to wander. Sliv.^j^g. ‘unleavened bread’ of 

wife’a hands; the 
Deborah. And stdlg mn of the house, and at 


their stated hours have their meals under some 
one’s eyes; while the farm-yard is under the 
direct charge of the mistress, who fusses about 
among the cows, looks after the eggs and chickens, 
and makes over the victims selects for the table. 
Then on the march we are in still closer contact 
with our servants and animals; for a few steps 
only separate us from alL Emerging from the 
tent, a few paces to the rear bring'us to the 
cook’s tent, and behind or beside it is that 
belonging to the servants. Behind them are our 
horses and dogs, the latter generally tied up 
during the day and loose at night 

So it happens that in cantonments, and more 
especially on the march, we are virtually monarchs 
of all we survey ; and I well remember that in 
the pleasant days of my grilfinage, on the occasion 
of my first march, I felt quite patriarchal as I 
sat in the tent-door with all m.y earthly belong¬ 
ings around me ; the bearer (valet) and the other 
servants attending to their various duties, ray dear 
Cahoolee horse Tom dozing in the sunshine, my 
faithful setter Bello lying at my feel, and my 
monkeys Jacko and Moony bu-sy with their own 
affairs. 

And now to ‘ our Indian petsand I purpose 
passing some of mine in pleasant review; hut in 
doing so I shall not record anything remarkable, 
or what any kind observer of animals and their 
habits cannot fully indorse. 

One of my first purchases was a horse wo called 
Tom, a gray, thoroughbred, thick-necked, and 
sturdy Cahoolee, for whom 1 paid ninety rupees 
(nine pounds); and right valuable did he turn 
out. I bought him in 1854, rode him from 
one end of llie presjdenc 3 ' to the other, through 
the Mutiny, and up to 1806, when I pensioned 
him. In 1869 he was attacked by black 
cancer, and at length I was sorrowfully obliged 
to put an end to his existence, to save him 
from a cruel, lingering death. There was noth¬ 
ing about him externally different from other 
thoroughbred Cahoolee? ; but being made a great 
pet of, his mental abilities shone more remark¬ 
ably, especially under daily observation. For 
instance, he had a strong sense of the comic. If 
1 spoke to him when mounted, he would turn his 
head as much as he could and look at me; or he 
would tak# a cake or hit of sugar-cane out of 
my stretched-out hand, and munch it as he went 
along; or if 1 tickled one ear with my cane, he 
would unmistakably present the other ear to he 
similarly treated. He was a great thief, and I had 
great difficulty in restraining him from plunder 
when riding through crops. He was very fond of 
my wife’s horse I’unch, and neither would he 
stabled apart from the other; and it was most 
amusing to watch their noae-ruhbings across the 
stall partition. Much, however, as he loved Punch, 
he would never allow him to precede him in the 
walk or canter, nor would he move until the dogs 
had been let loose and had jumped up to his 
nose. He knew his name perfectly, and would 
trot up to me when called, from any part of the 
field. He carried me unflinchingly through the 
Mutiny until wounded, and thought nothing of 
oar weary rides of between thirty and forty nSles 
a night. 

On one memorable occasion we were escaping 
from a threatened attack, and I had ^smounted to 
look at the girths; a shot &om the rear elicited 
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the exclamation : ‘ I wonder where that bullet haa 
gone toand I again mounted, but liad hardly gone 
two paces when Tom began to limp. I got off at 
once, and then found that the bullet had struck 
him Just outside the'off-knee, had run round under 
the skin, and lodged in front. I tried to cut it out 
then and there; but the horse was too restive, and 
I again mounted, but only to find the. poor brute 
getting more and more lame. I was now well 
behind, and the rest of our party urged mo to come 
on. As I BtUl lagged, they cried out to abandon 
the horse, as we were being pursued. Tliis I grudg¬ 
ingly difl, and trudged on hurriedly to join our 
party ; having done this, I looked back, and saw 
poor old Tom hobbling after me. I could not 
stand this, so brought him on at once. When we 
reached comparative safety some days after, 1 
extracted tlie bullet. 

I have already mentioned Punch my wife’s horse. 
He was ridden os a charger through the battle of 
(lujrdt in January 184}, and with his rider, liad 
a remarkable escape from a shell, which exploded 
between bis rider’s foot and bis own off-sboulder. 
The wound iullicted left a scar, into the hollow of 
whicli you could thrust half a list. He wfis a 
perfect lady’s horse, and quite free from vice, pos¬ 
sessing a gentle and aifcctionate di.spositiun. He 
was fonder of Tom than Tom was of him, and used 
to exhibit great anxiety when, in his opinion, 
bis friend was longer absent from his stall than 
usual, his return to which was greeted by a loud 
neigh of welcome. I have never seen so gentle 
or loving a horse. He (juite understood the dif¬ 
ference bctw'een adults and children, and would 
allow the latter to take all kinds of liberties with 
him, and was perfectly aware how to behave 
when they mounted him, as they always did 
when he returned from the morning or evening 
ride. He was a darling horse, and like true 
friend^, his and Tom’s best qualities came out 
under trial. Both had suddenly to exhibit their 
best points when the Mutiny broke out, and both 
behaved nobly. When Tom was disabled, I rode 
Punch, and during these weary days and nights he 
fully understood his position ; many a time had 
we to snatch an hour or two of sleep when we 
could on the bare road; I would lie down with 
the liridle round my arm, and he would sleep 
standing beside me. One morning wi^brokc down 
together, and both fell asleep while progi'essing, 
being rudely awoke by finding ourselves in a 
large roadsiile bush. Poor old Punch was subject 
to a disorder which eventually carried liim off in 
November 1864, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. Unlike Tom, he was hale and hearty to the 
last. Peace to the memory of these two humble 
and faithful friends ! Several horses have sub¬ 
sequently been in my stables, and 1 might narrate 
eomething about each, did time and space allow, 
but none of them ever took our affections so 
completely as did Tom and Punch; they were 
onr first and best equine lovea 

Let me jiass some of my dogs in review; and how 
tender are the memories which some of their names 
recall! Dear old Belle, an English brown and 
white setter, leads the way; she was too old for 
active service, had been left in the country by her 
former master, and had passed from one hand to 
the otlier, getting thinner and thinner with each 
change. When 1 got her she seemed to think a 
new master a matter of course, and accepted the 


change without emotion; bat when she saw that 
she had really found a permanent master and a 
comfortable home, then all her pent-up affection 
welled forth, and she seemed to feel that she could 
not shew enough of it. She was my constant 
and faithful companion in the early years of my 
service, and I felt her loss keenly when carried oflf 
by distemper, which on that occasion killed all my 
dogs. Her last acts were to lick my hand ana 
feebly wng her tail as 1 heat over her prostrate 
fonn. 

Belle number two comes on the scone : a small 
black and white spaniel, which I had as a pup. 
She was specially noted for an intimacy she struck, 
up with another dog Topsy, and a cat; and the 
romps of the three were most amusing, but at the 
same time most destructive to a bed of melons 
they always selected for their invariable game 
of Hide-and-seek. The gardener protested in 
vain against their romps, though he alhiwed that 
Belle effectnally protected the melon-bed from the 
jackals at night. She accompanied me in our 
flight in the Mutiny; but, xioor little thing, was 
l(jst on the road. Topsy wa.s a great pet; a very 
singular-looking little animal of a mixed breed, 
very peppery, full of life, and immensely affec¬ 
tionate. Her peculiarities were—intense antipathy 
to jackals, whoso howl she would at once imitate 
if yon called to her: ‘ Jackals, Tops and the cle.ar 
manner in which she articulated grand-mam— 
md-4-a, if you interrupted her growling with your 
finger. She accomx>anied her mistress to England 
as a co-refugee from the Mutiny, and was made 
much of in consequence, returning to this country 
only to die prematurely, dear little Tops. 

Bo.sie! Eosie ! Here is a small liver and white 
smooth terrier, very aU'cctiouatc, and noted for her 
antipathy to luusk-rats and squirrels ; the former 
she invariably killed, and the latter she tried hard 
to, but rarely succeeded, as they were too agile, 
and always got uj) the nearest tree. I have had 
to drag her away from the foot of a palm-tree, at 
which she had been sitting all the morning 
watching a squirrel. Her first litte^ consisted of 
one pup, about which she made an immense fuss, 
and was inclined to resent a great liberty I took 
with her. I found one day a starving outcast 
kitten, and bringing it home, jiut Eosie on her 
side, and told her to be kind to it. The kitten 
ravenously seized a teat; and Eosie was very 
uneasy, not quite making out the animal which 
was draining her, and evidently suspecting it to 
be a squirrel. After a day or two she took to the 
stronger ; and the kitten at once made itself quite 
at home; rather too much so, for she would claw 
at the, pup most unmercifully, while it yelled 
complainingly, the mother not knowing what to 
make of the arrangement. But the tables were 
turnod as soon as the pup got its teeth and legs; 
and then it fiercely maintained its rights, and 
there used to be regular scrimmages ovej a favour¬ 
ite teat; Eosie looking on in blank amazement, 
and wincing under the scratches.of her strange 
pup. The three pulled on together in a way; but ' 
there was never much love lost among them. 

My monkeys Jacko and Moony I bought as & 
griff at Umballah for the large sum of one rupee. 
They were just emerging from babyhood, and 
so required some care and looking after. I never 
taught them anything; for .'such education, as 
with dogs^' always necessitates more or less 
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severity; but I carefully cultivated the talents 
they jwssesscd. The looking-glass was always a 
standing joke. Either monkey would cautiously 
approach its- image, making the usual recog¬ 
nition grimaces, which of course wore duly re¬ 
turned ; then it would sit close up to the glass, 
and now and then look sideways at the reflection ; 
or it would put a hand behind the glass, as if 
feeling for the other monkey. If I seized the 
hand, a fight with the glass at once ensued, wliich 
I kept up with my hand, and then suddenly 
dropped the glass. The amazement of the monkey 
at the sudden disappearance of its adversary was 
^most ludicrous to behold. 

Moony was very fond of a delicacy well laiown 
in India as mango-fool. The spirit of mischief 
induced me one day to add a teaspoonful of 
spirits of wine ^o her daily saucer of mango-fool, 
and for the first and last time in my life I saw 
an intoxicated monkey; her antics and attempts 
to keep the perpendicular were most aUsurd, 
She certainly attempted to dance and clap her 
hands, but ultimately w.as obliged gradually to 
subside and yield to the soporific influence of tlie 
spirits. As a great treat I used occasionally 
to loosen both monkeys and let them scamper up 
a large tree. At first they appreciated my kind¬ 
ness and came down at call to be tied up for the 
night; but the sweets of liberty were too great, 
and they gradually began to be tardy in their 
descent, and at last Moony preferred to spend the 
night in the tree. To prevent the return of such 
ben aviour, I bombarded Moony next day with my 
goolel or pellet-bow (a weapon with which in those 
days T was remarkably skilful), and soon brought 
her to my feet. Both monkeys were familiar 
with the goolel, for I often harmlessly tested their 
agility by shelling them with it; but Moony now 
learned for the first time the punishment it could 
inflict; and ever thereafter, if 1 merely called out 
(when she hesitated to descend) to the bearer: 
‘Goolel lao’ (Pellet-bowbring), she would hurry 
down the tree repentant. This story savours 
somewhat of the American colonel and opossum; 
but it is strictly true. 

Moony had her first young one when about 
fifteen months old ; and the fuss she made with it, 
and the fierce affection she exhibited, were inte¬ 
resting to behoW. Her babe was still at the breast 
when the Mutiny broke out. Among the rutfians 
who burned my bungalow was one who provoked 
her in some way or other. She attacked him at 
once, but was killed by one blow of a lathee (stout 
bamboo.staff), her young one sharing her fate. 
Jacko escaped in the confusion, and bec.ome a 
vagrant. 

A native gentleman once presented me with 
a black gibbon (Hytobates (u/ilis), called by the 
I natives from its yell, Hookoo or Hoolook.* Its 
! tremendous teeth and unearthly yell imprcs.sed 
me unfavourably, and I kept it in confinement, 
much against my will, as it always seemed so 
gentle. The poor brute soon died. Some time 
after, when staying with a dear and congenial 
friend at Aliporc, near Calcutta, I became ac¬ 
quainted with a second gibbon, which was quite 
tame, and allowed to be at large. We at once ex¬ 
changed confidences, and the poor creature’s loving 
affection for me became quite overpowering. So 
tnoroughly did I trust it, that I allowed my boy 
of -three years of age to play with h|r, and the 


way the two rolled over on the turf was most 
amusing to behold. The agility of the animal was 
simply marvellous, I have seen it go round the 
large house hanging by its finger-tips to the cornice 
beading which went round. To run up the rain- 
pipes was as easy to it as a ladder would be to a 
man; in fact, it could go anywhere and every¬ 
where, and so often vexed us by its depredations. 
It found out where my boy’s milk waa kept, and 
helped itself in this strange fashion. Its great 
length of arm prevented it from drinking direct 
from the vessel, as monkeys do, the arms always 
intervening between the vessel and the animal’s 
month ; so she wiis obliged to sit at some distance 
from the vessel, and scoop out its contents with 
her fingers, letting the milk drop from them into 
her mouth. She did not drink from the hollowed 
hand, but let the fingers drip the liquid into the 
mouth. One day the gibbon had annoyed my 
friend by e.aliug some of his papers, and in the 
afternoon we were conversing together in his study, 
when suddenly it appeared, and sidled up to me. 
With a half-iuigry laugh, my friend luaae a ges¬ 
ture as if to throw a book at it, and exclaimed: 
‘ Get out, you mischievous brute.’ She accordingly 
got out, in her silent mysterious manner, and we 
Avent on ttdking. We then adjourned to the roof 
for a view, and I drew my fnend’s attention to 
the gibbon, which was timidly surveying us from 
behind a distant chimney. Playfully shaking 
liis fist at her, we Avalkcd together to the oppo¬ 
site end of the roof and leaned over the para¬ 
pet. Presently T saw the gibbon stealing quietly 
towards us along the parapet. As soon os she saw 
that she was observed, she boldly ran up to mo, 
threw her long arms around me, and nestled into 
niy breast Could I resist such an .appeal for 
forgiA’^cncss and ])rotectiou ? We Avere both much 
touched by it, and winked at many of her subse¬ 
quent misdoings. 

So much for our principal pets: minor ones are 
cats, pigeons, parrots, cockatoos, minas, squirrels, 
and the mongoose. I might devote an article to 
each of these animals; hut time and space warn 
me to slop. 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAtoR X.—ONLY TWO LETTERS ! 

At length the day for the party arrives. A 
hundred or more invitations have been accepted, 
and much expectation and curiosity is evoked at 
Seabright about llie coming grand entertainment 
Lady Dillworth’s e.igerness intensifies, and doubts 
spring up in her mind. What if the charade 
should prove a failure after all ? She is ncivous 
at having to sing in character, .and angry with her¬ 
self for her trepidation. She even tells Walter of 
her cowardice; and after the last rehearsal, as he 
goes away, she implores him to help her as much 
as he possibly can. 

‘ Do, do come early, and manage everything, for 
I feel as if I were going to break down in the very 
midst. Recollect, the whole responsibility of 
making it a success rests on you.’ 

Walter promises all she requires; hut Katie is 
not convinced, and her doubts increase as the time 
draws near. 

Tho morning of that day does not begin auspi¬ 
ciously, A fierce storm bos been raging for many 
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hours. When the Admiral glances over the news¬ 
papers at breakfast, his face becomes grave as he 
reads down the long list of disasters and •wrecks. 
Presently the footman hands him a letter, and then 
his face becomes still graver. 

‘Anything wrong, Herbert?’ asks her Ladyship. 

‘ A ship aground on the Short Reefs,’ replies ho 
shortly. 

‘0 dear, bow drcoflful! What is the name of 
the ship, Sir Herbert?’ asks Liddy clasping her 
hands, and opening her eyes very wide. 

‘ The Daring ; and unless they get her off at the 
top of spring-tide, I fear she null go to pieces on 
the rocks.’ 

The Admiral drinks his coffee rpiickly, and pre¬ 
pares to leave the room. 

‘ AVhere are you going, Herbert ? You haven’t 
taken half a breakfast.’ 

‘ I ciin’t stay, Kate; for T must give orders 
about sending off help to the Daring.’ 

‘ Are any lives lost I ’ • 

‘Not so far, I’m thankful to say. I hope we 
shall have her allout before long ;’ and he goes to 
the library with the letter in his hand. 

Lady Dillworth is very busy that morning, .and 
not the least of her engagements is trying on her 
‘Iiucia’ dress. Before she goes up to her dress¬ 
ing-room on this important business, she runs into 
the library to ask Sir Herbert what time he is to 
Imj home to dinner. But the room is empty. The 
Admiral must have been called out suddenly, for 
a letter, still glowing with wet ink, lies open on 
liis desk. His wife glances at it in passing, then 
pauses, and bends over it closely. The words are 
few, written off in her husband’s bold dashing 
hand, and the contents are evidently for her father. 
It is an order for the Leo to bo despatched at once 
to the assistiinco of the unfortunate Daring. 

Lady Dillworth stands agh.ast. How can the 
charade piU"ty get on without Caj)tain Reeves ? It 
will be an utter dis.ajjpointmcnt, aud she will be 
overwhelmed with murtilicatiou aud vexation iu 
the eyes of all her guests! 

‘ Why did Herbert fix on the Leo ? There arc 
numbers of other ships ; any one of them would do 
nn well The Lcoiii, for instance,’ she exclaims 
half aloud. 

In an instant the pen is in her hand, and with 
an impulse that seems irresistible she adds two 
letters to the Leo’s name, and is surpri.sed to see 
how exactly she has imitated her husband’s writing. 

' Of course I must tell Herbert, and explain why 
I did it. AVhat will he think of my daring 1 ’ she 
asks laughingly, as she returns the j>en to its place. 

Then she goes up-stairs, and is soon closeted 
with her dressmaker; and the recollection of 
ships and all such matters is soon banished from 
her memory; for the dress is an odious fit! The 
alterations required are legion. Madame Darcy 
may be clever at fashionable modern dress; but 
in medieval costume she has failed utterly. Katie 
waits patiently' while the assistant, with scissors 
and needle, brings the garment into wearable shape. 
After the woman is gone, Lady Dillworth recollects 
about the letter, and returns to the library to tell 
her husband of the change she has made in it 
But the letter has vanished, and the footman meets 
her with a message. 

‘ My Lady, Sir Herbert told me to say he would 
not be home to dinner.’ 

‘ Did your master say where he was going ? * 


‘No, my Lady; but the groom told me he was 
called off to UiUview, and was to go by the 
twelve o’clock train; and it's half-past twelve 
now, my Lady.’ 

So there is no help for it; the explanation 
cannot be given now; and Katie is fain to console 
herself by thinking that one ship is as good os 
another, and it can’t matter muai whether the 
Leo or the Leoni goes off to the rescue. 

The day passes quickly. When it grows dark, 
Katie and Liddy, still iu their morning dresses, 
and shivering a little from the cold, find their 
way up to Lady Dillworth’s ‘boudoir’—a cosy 
retreat, with its bright fire and closely drawn 
curtaina Here are "Katie’s books, her writing- 
table, and all the odds and ends that somehow 
gather in work-boxes and bask<!bi. Here are 
periodicals uncut, for she has not had much time 
for reading of late, and drawing materials which 
are rarely touched. 

On a round table near the fire is spread a deli¬ 
cately pink-tinted set of tea-things ; aud Dresden 
china baskets filled with tea-cakes aud short¬ 
bread give promise of a dainty little meal. Miss 
Dclmcrc, in a most becoming morning dress, with 
a warm blue shawl round her shoulders, plunges 
herself into the depths of a large, arm-chair, places 
her feet on the fender-stool, and looks up brightly 
out of her merry blue eyes. 

‘How cosy this is, Kate! I’in quite enjoying 
it.’ She pours a supply of cream into her fragrant 
tea and sips with keen relish. 

‘ I wish Herbert were here,’ sighs Katie in reply. 

‘ Is he dining afllillview this evening /' 

‘ I hardly know, for he left no mcs.'^age about 
that; but I rather think he will dine at Belton 
Park, which is only a coujile of miles from Hill- 
view.’ 

‘ Is Lady Ribson gone hack to Scotland yet ?’ 

‘ No; she leaves Belton Park to-morrow; and 
I’m so sorry I have never once .seen her, for Herbert 
is very desirous we should know each other._ I 
believe old Lady Ribson is his beau ideal' of 
what a woman should be. She is his^od-mother; 
and her niece Bessie was his first wife.’ 

‘You’ve never had time to go to Belton Park, 
Katie.’ 

‘ I know that; but I’m sorry now I didn’t "make 
time,” by setting other things aside. This hateful 
charade business has taken up every spare minute.’ 

‘Hateful!’ echoes Liddy reproachfully. 

‘ Perhaps that is too strong a term; but the 
preparations have swallowed up all my time and 
everything else.’ • 

‘ Don’t begin to croak at the last minute. I 
mean to enjoy myself thoroughly!’ exclaims Liddy, 
putting her cup down for more tea. Then she 
asks confidentially : ‘ Do you think Sir Herbert 
altered ? Captain Reeves says he never saw a 
man aged so much in so short a time : he thinks 
the Admiral looks very ill.’ 

Lady Dillworth starts up impatiently : ‘ I don’t 
know why Captain Reeves should think any such 
thing. My husband is not ill; I have never once 
heard him complain.’ , 

‘Ah I his is one of those grand reserved natures 
that would rather suffer anything than make a 
moan,’ says Liddy, stirring her tea calmly. 

‘Why did you not tell me about Herbert’s 
looking ill before, Liddy ? I declare you make 
me quite untisy.* 
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‘ Oh, I daresay it's all imagination on Walter’s 
part. I’m soriy I ever mentioned it,’ Liddy replies 
qiiicklj'. 

‘ Yon needn't regret telling me ; for if there is 
[ anything the matter, I ought to know it’ 

Liddy is vexed at having introduced so dis- 
I quieting a subject, for Katie remains silent and 
thoughtful during the rest of the repast, then 
goes languidly up-staira to dress for the party. 

CHATTER XI.—THE CHARADE TARTT. 

The bitter storm raging over the country, and 
epreading woe and terror and desolation far out at 
sea, does not much affect the expected guests. 
Carriage after carriage drives in at the gates of 
Government House; and ere long, many eager eye.s 
are fixed on the drop-scene, the owners of them 
ready to be pleased or otherwise by the coming 
performance. Curiosity and criticism are on the 
alert; some of the audience are just as much 
inclined to find fault as to admire. When Lady 
HiUworth ‘ comes on ’ she feels unaccountably 
agitated at seeing her ‘dear Mends’ sitting in 
solemn state on rows of chairs, all ready to detent 
her slightest shortcomings. For the moment 
she feels as though she would fain dart away 
beyond their range of vision. But this nervousness 
sneedily vanishes. Amidst the bursts of applause 
that greet her, she begins to catch somewhat of the 
spirit of a successful and her pulse throbs 

triumphantly. Her voice rings out in strains of 
pathetic melody ; she forgets her qualms, her tre¬ 
pidation, and almost even her own identity, so 
carried away is she by the intensely tragic music. 

During the first part, the singing goes on 
faultlessly, then a somewhat awkward sense of 
failure begins to steal over the performers. Major 
Dillon and Walter differ about some minor points, 
and the former nearly bewilders the others with 
his eccentric proceetlings. The chorus get out of 
tune, and the Major reproves them so vigorously 
that he nearly banishes all sense of harmony out 
of their heads. 

Liddy Delmere is much amused, and she and 
Walter make themselves conspicuous with ill- 
timed mirth. This is unfortunate, as the irate 
mother of the hapless ‘ Lucia ’ should be grave and 
dignified. But Liddy forgets her part, the words 
and air and everything, and only remembers 
Walter Reeves is beside her. Lady Dillworth calls 
her tc order with one of her haughtiest looks. 

* Liddy, Liddy ! do be reasonable. Don’t you 
see what wretched idiots we are making of our¬ 
selves ? We are only bringing down ridicule on 
our heads.’ 

Then in a pause, when she is not wanted to 
sing, Katie slips away to a room adjoining, that 
has been fitted np temporarily for the performers. 
She lifts the window-blind, and looks oat on 
the rather grim garden, dii^y lighted up with 
flickering coloured lamps. Dense clamps of 
evergreens glitter with raindrops, and cast deep 
uncertain shadows on the grass. The bare branches 
of the beech-trees are swaying wildly in the wind, 
and flinging themselves about like gaunt weird 
arms. Above in the troubled sky, heavy masses 
of storm-cloud are driven rapidly past, giving 
glimpses now and then of an almost full moon, 

‘ Oh, what a fearful night this must be at sea 1 ’ 
muses Katie, and then a sudden bb^idder comes 


over her as her thoughts fly off to the unfortunate 
ship Ba/ring, perhaps even now wrecked and 
broken up on the fatal Short Beefs. 

‘ What have I done ? what have I done ? ’ she 
exclaims wildly, as like a lightning flash, a sudden 
revelation of the possible result of her act that 
morning comes before her. She has prevented the 
Leo from going to sea by altering her husband’s 
order; her own meddling fingers have kept back 
the very aid that might have saved the ship. The 
Leo is at that moment safely riding at her anchor 
in Seabright harbour; her captain is sporting 
himself in delightful ease. But what about the 
Daring ? Where is she'? 

Even now the pitiless waves may he dashing 
over her, even now she may be breaking np on 
the sharp rocks. Perhaps the storm that rages 
past is bearing on its wild wings the awful death- 
shrieks of sailors as they go down into the 
pitiless waters. 

Ah, they nmy be cryiijg for help, that never 
comes!—help, she has kept back from them, 
foolislily, wickedly kept hack 1 Souls, precious 
souls, may be going to their doom, in life’s full 
prime, with unrepented sins on their heads; and 
she indirectly may be the one who has hurled 
them to their cud. These thoughts rush through 
Lady Dill worth’s miud with a crushing force, aud 
with a vividness that makes her heart bound, her 
whole frame tremble. In the howling of the wind, 
as it sobs with wild violence through the trees, she 
fancies she hears the cries of the sailors writhing 
in agony amidst the surging waves. She thinks 
they are calling on Jier —accusing her, and her brain 
whirls and her heart beats al most to madness. I 

‘“There is sorrow on the sea; it cannot be I 
quiet.” O God! help these poor men in their I 
distress—^lay not their death to my charge ! ’ she 
cries almost aloud, and then she looks np, and secs i 
Liddy Delmere watching her with alarm. 

‘ 0 Lady Dillworth ! what is the matter ? How | 
pale and ill yon look! Sliall I call any one ? | 
Shall I get anything ? ’ ! 

‘ Be quiet, Liddy; I insist. I feel faint; but 
you need not proclaim the fact to the whole 
world.’ 

Katie covers her face with her hands, and stands 
for a minute trying to recover herself—trying— 
while the aiftgry wind howls like an avenging spirit 
in her ears. Presently she looks np: ‘I feel 
better now. What do yon want of me, Liddy ? ’ 

‘ Have you forgotten our duet comes on when 
this chorus is over ? Are you well enough to 
sing?’ asks Miss Delmere, as she gazes with 
amazement at Lady Dillworth’s haggard face and 
startled eyes. 

‘ 0 yes; I will sing. Don’t be uneasy; I shall 
not break down.’ She takes Liddy’s arm, and 
they make their appearance on the stage just in 
time. Much license has been taken with the score 
of Lucia di Lammermoor —new songs and duets 
have been introduced, and it is one of the latter in 
which Katie is now required to take a part. 

With a great effort she composes herself, and 
begins. As she goes on, her voice regains its rich 
fullness; no one would suppose such a tempest of 
agony hod so lately swept over her. 

While she is sustaining a rather prolonged 
cadence, she sees the AMuiral enter the room. 
He stands for a minute looking at her, aud 
listening; then he catches a glimpse of Walter 
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Reeves, and goes quickly towards him. Though 
in the middle of her duet, Katie notices the start 
her husband gives and the quick frown that 
gathers on his brow. She sees him beckon 
Walter a.side ; the heads are bowed a moment as 
an excited whisper iJosaes, then they leave the 
room together. Ere her part is over, she sees 
Walter retnm alone, and quietly make his way 
among the groups of people till he gets near the 
stage again, and there he takes up his position. 
The moment Lady DiUworth is free she is at his 
side, questioning and eager. 

‘ I saw Sir Herbert here a minute ago. Where 
is he now?’ 

‘ He went out to find your father, for he said be 
must see him at once. I offered to go; but Sir 
Herbert would not hear of that—How splendidly 
you sang iu that duet. Lady DiUworth! Your 
voice came out in perfection.’ 

‘ Why did he want to see my father ? ’ she asks 
impatiently. • 

‘ Sir Herbert did not say ; but something 
appears to have annoyed him very much. I never 
saw him more put out, though ho gave no 
explanation.' 

Katie changes the subject abruptly, 
i ‘ Is it very stormy at sea to-night. Captain 
I Reeves ? I mean, is there any danger to ships ? ’ 

[ ‘ 1 should think there is. We haven’t had such 

a storm as this since last winter. Every roar of 
I the wind only makes me coiigi'atulate myself on 
I being in such snug quarters. There’s a wonderful 
! difference between this fairy scene, with its music 
j and mirth and its galaxy of youth and beauty, 
and what one would meet with out on the wild 
billow.s to-night—What a charming evening you 
have given us, Lady DiUworth !’ 

Katie can hardly keep herself from stamping 
her little foot with impatience, as she looks up at 
Walter’s self-satisfied face, beaming with enjoy¬ 
ment ; and then she watches the smile with which 
he presently bends down to whisper something 
to Miss Delmcre. Liddy responds with a flash 
of her bright blue eyes, and a heightened colour 
springs to her cheek as she makes room for Walter 
beside her. Never has she looked better than 
on this evening ; the quaint antiquated costume 
contrasts capitally with her fair laughing face. 
At last the charade comes to an end-^ there is a 
subdued murmur of applause ns everybody s-ays 
how cleverly it has all been done. They make 
wild gnesses at the word, and Walter has at last 
to explain the secret. Lady DiUworth li.stens to 
the comments of her guests with an abstracted 
air ; and when the last carriage drives away, she 
summons the footman and inquires whether Sir 
Herbert has returned. 

Hunter is an old servant of the Admiral’s, and 
has followed his master’s fortunes in various 
places and homes, and was with him when the 
first Lady DiUworth died; so he knows his ways, 
.and sees more than perhaps his employers give 
him credit for. He turns a grave face towards 
his mistress, as he replies; ‘Yes, my Lady, 
Master came in just when-the acting was over ; 
and when he saw the company wasn’t gone, he 
told me to teU your Ladyship he was very tired, 
and would go to bed at once, instead of going 
back to the drawing-room.’ 

‘ Very tired, did he say ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my lady; and he looked weary-like.’ 


‘That will do. Hunter. We want breakfast 
veiy early to-morrow morning, as Miss Delmere is 
going aw’By by the first train.’ 

Then Katie goes up to her boudoir.' The fire is 
still burning brightly, and the lamp is throwing a 
soft light through the curtained room. Still in 
her fancy dress, the stomacher flashing with 
jewels, she seats herself in the arm-chair; and 
there, whUe the warmtli steals over her, she 
covers her face with her hands, and thinks 
bitterly, confusedly—the loud shrieking of the 
wind and the fury of the cruel storm keeping up 
a wild accompaniment to her mnsings. 

She wonders what she had better do. Shall she 
rouse her husband from his elumliers, and tell 
him all, or shall she wait till events call forth a 
confession ? Never lias she felt such a poor, 
mean, despicable coward. She hates herself for 
her irresolution; and all the time her fancy 
pictures up the surging whirlpools, the jagged 
rocks, the dashing waves, the yawning gulfs, and 
the drowning men with their despairing eyes, 
ever caUing for the help that does not come ! 


REMINISCENCES OF QUEBEC. 
For the following reminiscences connected with 
the stay of one of the British regiments at Quebec 
during the winter of 1870-71, we are indebted to 
an officer of the garrison. He writes as follows: 

Until the close of 1871, Quebec was a fortress 
occupied by British troops ; but before the winter 
set in, the Orontes and other store-ships carried 
away the troops and their possessions, and the 
stronghold passed for ever away from the rule of 
Great Britain. 

Quebec, the jirincipol fortre.ss of Canada, also 
known as the ‘ Gibraltar of the West,’ is built upon 
the strip of land projecting into the confluence of 
the St Lawrence and St Charles rivers. Originally 
a French settlement, it afterwards l)ecame one of 
tlic colonies of Great Britain, and has continped 
to be BO until the present date. 

"Ihere is but one Quebec, and *t8 beautiful 
scenery,’ remarked a valued friend to the writer, 
as one autumn afternoon we scanned the view 
from the Levis Cliffs, and watched the ‘Fall 
fleet’ preparing to depart for England ere winter 
had closed the St Lawrence. ‘ The scenic beauty 
of Quebec,’ says an old writer, ‘has been the 
theme of general eulogy.’ The majestic ajipear- 
ance of Cape Diamond, surmounted by fortifica¬ 
tions ; the cupolas and minarets, like those of an 
eastern city, blazing and sparkling in the sun; 
the loveliness of the panorama, the noble river like 
a sheet of purest silver, in which one hundred 
vessels may ride with safety • the graceful meander¬ 
ing of the river St Charles before it finds its way 
into', the St Lawrence; the numerous village spires 
scattered around; the fertile fields clothed with 
innumerable cottages, the abodes of a rich and 
moral peasantry; the distant Falls of Montmorenci} 
the. rich park-like scenery of Levis j the lovely Isle 
of Orleans; and more distant still the frowning 
Cape Tourment, and. the lofty range of purple 
mountains of the most picturesque forms, which 
bound the prospect, unite to make a emtp (TomI 
which without exa^eration is scarcely to oe sur¬ 
passed in any part of the world. 

I In the wipter-time there is much more leisure 
I for the mamants than in summer, as the St 
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Lawrence from the end of December until the end 
of April is one vast ice-field, isolating Quebec from 
water-commerce, but giving full employment to 
numbei-s of ‘ice-men’ to saw out great oblong 
masses of clear bright ice to fill the ice-houses 
>vith this much-needed summer luxury. The ice 
aud snow are also turned to account in the fashion¬ 
able amusements of snow-shoeing, tobogganing, 
skating, sleigh-driving, &c. Snow-shoeing is capital 
exercise, but somewhat trying at the commence¬ 
ment ; for with a pair of snow-shoes fastened to 
the feet, the beginner is rather apt to find himself 
immersed in a snow-drift, and it is a difficult 
matter to get upon his legs again. This pastime, 
however, is so well known in theory that wo pass 
to the more favourite one of tobogganing. The 
toboggan or Indian sleigh—one or two thin planks 
neatly curled Ground at one end—is drawn over 
the snow to the top of a liilL The passengers sit 
down, carefully ‘ tucking in ’ all articles of dress ; 
a slight push is given, and away glides the 
toboggan at the rate of from twenty to thirty 
miles an liour. Starting is easy enough; but to 
descend to the desired spot is not so easy as might 
appear at first sight, and requires some skill in 
steering; for if that important matter bo unskil¬ 
fully performed, the tobof^an, like a boat, gets 
‘ broadside on ’ to the hiU, twists and turns, shoot¬ 
ing out its passengers, who rarely escape some 
hard knocks. If, however, the steering is success¬ 
ful, the tourists have, in school-boy jilirase, a ‘jolly 
ride,’ and glide along the level ground at the foot 
of the slope for a considerable distance. There is, 
of course, the bother of pulling the toboggan up 
to the top of the hill; but such effect has the 
exhilarating dryness of the atmosphere upon one’s 
spirits, and such is the charm of the amusement, 
that this labour is cheerfully undertaken. 

One favourite run was down the citadel glacis, 
through a gap in a fence and into a closcil yard 
at the base ; another, also from the glacis, but 
running in the direction of the Plains of Abraham. 
The former being the most dangerous slide, was 
the favourit^, one, and many hard blows were 
given and received. One young gentleman met 
his fate in the form of a deep cut across his knee, 
by being to.ssed out of the toboggan among some 
scrap-iron and old stove-pipes hidden under the 
snow. Much sympathy was felt for him, for the 
wound took a long while to heal, and prevented 
him tobogganing more that winter. Another 
gentleman coming down the slide hy moonlight 
with two young ladies in his toboggan, in place of 
steering through the fenc^ steered into it, and 
his face came in contact with a post; unluckily 
for him, the post was the hardest, and lie escaped 
•with a broken jaw, and the ladies with more or 
less bruises. There was a laughable upset on 
another occasion. A lady, said to be at least 
forty (also ‘fat and fair’), •with a friend of the 
opposite sex, tempted fortune in a toboggan ; but 
as they approached the gap above mentioned she 
lost her nerve,.and threw herself out as the tobog¬ 
gan was rushing down the steepest part of the 
slide. In less time than the reader will take to 
peruse this incident, she was on her head in the 
snow, and her feet, incased in very black boots, 
in the air; she then tumbled across the slide; 
the toboggan with its remaining occupant flew 
lightly over her, and then this frisky matron and 
her friend rolled like a pair of frolkh^some lamb'* 


kins to the foot of the slope, the toboggan of 
course arriving before them. 

Skating at Quebec is chiefly carried on at the 
Rink, a lai^e building about one hundred and 
seventy feet long and seventy wide, the earth-floor 
of which is flooded. The ice is carefully swept 
daily, and each evening the rink-keeper ‘dusts’ 
it with just enough water to fill up the cuts made 
in it by the skaters; so that each mofming finds 
a fresh field of glittering smooth ice. The wooden 
shed does three duties—namely, keeps out the heat 
of spring, keeps off the snow, anil keeps in the 
cold of winter; so that skating can often be had 
at the Rink and nowhere else. 

The hand of the Rifles often played at the Rink, 
which was sometimes lighted up at night by gas; 
and visitors to Quebec had capital opportunities 
of seeing its young ladies exhibit their skill in 
the execution of sundry intricate skating-figures. 
Some years ago, there was a fancy-dress ball on 
the Quebec rink, and we have extracted a portion of 
its description from one of the local papers of that 
date: ‘ The bugle sounded at nine o’clock, and 
the motley crowd of skaters rushed on the ice, 
over which they dashed in high glee, their spirits 
stirred to the utmost by the enlivening music and 
the cheering presence of hundi-eds of ladies and 
gentlemen. Over the glittering floor sped dozens 
of flying figures, circling, skimming, wheeling, and 
intermingling with a new swiftness, the bright and 
varied colours, the rich and grotesque costumes 
succeeding each other, or combining with bewil¬ 
dering rapidity and effect. The gentlemen, in 
addition to the usual characters, introduced some 
novelties : au owl, a monkey, a monster bottle, a 
tailor at 'work, a boy on horseback—all capital 
representations and by good skaters. Among the 
ladies were representations of “ Night ” and “ Morn¬ 
ing,” a vivandiere, a habitant’s wife, and other 
characters that appeared to advantage. The skaters 
presented both a varied and brilliant appearance, 
their parts being well sustained as to costume 
and deportment, and their movements on the ice 
being characterised hy that grace and skill of 
movement bred of long practice. The dances 
included quadrilles, waltzes, galops, &c.’ 

That this elegant accomplishment can be turned 
to use is proved by a legend of two settlers in 
the Far W*st who saved their lives by the aid 
of a pair of skates. One had been captured by 
Indians, who did not intend to let him live long ; 
hut amongst his baggage was a pair of skates. The 
Indians’ curiosity was excited, and the white man 
was desired to explain their use; he led his 
captors to the edge of a wide lake, where the 
smooth icc stretched away as far as the eye could 
see, and put on the skates. Exciting the laughter 
of his captors by tumbling about in a clumsy 
manner, he at length contrived to get a hundred 
yards from them without arousing their suspicion, 
when he skated away as last os he could, and 
finally escaped. 

The other settler is said to have been skating 
alone one moonlight niglit; and while contem¬ 
plating the reflection of the firmament in the clear 
ice, and the vast dark mass of forest surrounding 
the lake and stretching away in the background, 
he suddenly discovered, to his horror, that the 
adjacent bank was lined with a pack of wolves. 
He at once ‘made tracks’ for home, followed hy 
these animals; but the skater kept ahead, and one 
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by one the pack tailed off; two or three of the 
foremost, however, kept up the chase; but when 
thcy_attempted to close with the skater, by adroitly 
turning aside he allowed them to pass him. And 
after a few unsuccessful and vicious attempts on 
the part of the wolves, he succeeded in reaching 
his log-hut in safety. 

The cold during the winter of 1870-71 w.as 
often extreme, the thermometer ranging ns low as 
forty degrees below zero. Upon two days the writer 
hod the pleasure of witnessing the beautiful 
phenomenon culled silver-thaw—that is, the trees 
and shrubs encircled with ice-crystal, the glitter 
of which on the twigs and branches in the sun¬ 
light is wonderfully beautiful. Occasionally the St 
Lawrence is entirely frozen over opposite Quebec, 
and ice boats (on skates) are popular, and the 
bark glides along at a pace that depends upon the 
wind and quantity of sail carried. Sleigliing was 
much in fashion; and it is ngreeahle enough rush¬ 
ing through the extremely cold but dry atmo¬ 
sphere with a pretty young lady nestling against 
you as you fly along the noiseless truck to the 
i music of the sleigh bells, which the law requires 
I each horse to carry on its harness. 

Practical Jokes are not unknown at Quebec, and 
I several silly ones without wit or purpose were 
I perpetrated that winter; but one of a special and 
I decidedly original character played upon the 
I (.iontrol Department, may be worth recording. 
I The Control Depavlmcnt—at the head of wliieh 
I was Deputy-Controller Martindale—was intrusted 
j with the providing of fuel, food, ammunition, 
I bedding, transport, &c. for the Uritish troops, and 
I for some reason or another that branch of the 
I department .at Quebec is saiil to have been some- 
I what unpopular in the garrison, 
j On the 23d and 24th f'ebruary the following 
j adverlisemi'iit appeared in the columns of the 
' principal French jjaper, VKoincmeiU:* ‘Cuats! 

I Chats ! Chats ! 50 Chats sont demandes pour 
j donner la chasse aux Hats ct Souris qui iiifesteiit 
I lea Magasins du Couvcriiement. Toute personne 
I qui appurtcra un Cliat au Bureau du Depute- 
Controleur Martindale, entre 11 heurcs et midi 
j un jour quolcoiKiuc Jusqu’au 28 du couraut, 

, recevra cn retour un Dollar (1 $) par Chut.—Par 
ordro, 

D. C. MAiiTiNDAiiE, DSputi-Cfinirdleur. 

Qoedxc, 2.3 F&v. 1871—3/.’ 

The powers of advertising were in this instance 
wonderfully exemplified, for at least eight hundred 
cats were duly brouglit to the Bureau; but the 
uniortuiiate cat-merchants did not receive a dollar. 
Some, being of a speculative turn, had bought tip 
a number of their neighbours’ cats at prices vary¬ 
ing between ten cents and twenty-five cents each; 
and what with the ire of the cat-merchants at the 
' hoax, the astonishment and indignation of the 
{ Control officers, and the caterwanling of the jnissies 
i brought in boxes, baskets, hags, &c., the scene was 
i one which will long be remembered in Quebec, 
j On Sunday, 26th February (according to a local 
I custom of teeating government advertisements), the 


♦ Cats! Cats! Cats ! 50 Cats are required to capture 
the rats and mieo that are infesting the Government 
Magazines. Whoever shall bring a cat to Deputy- 
Controller Martindale's office between 11 and 12 o’clock 
on any day up till the 28th inst., shall roecive one dollar 
per oat. By order, &c. 


doors of the churches in the country districts 
round Quebec had the ‘cat advertisement’ duly 
posted up, BO that on Monday the 27th a bountiful 
supply of mousers was brought from suhurhan 
districts to complete the Control catastrophe. 

Of course very strict inquiries were made, with 
a view of oscertaiiiiug the author of the hoax; but 
that individual has not yet presented himself to 
public notice, and judiciously made use of the 
post-office to carry the letter to the EvSnenunt 
respecting the insertion of the advertisement. Wo 
also understand the editor of the Evenemetit was 
politely requested to render his account for the 
advertisements to the Control Department There 
is, we believe, an old proverb, ‘ A cat may look at 
a king;’ hut many of the inhabitants of the Quebec 
suburbs did not like to look at cats for some time 
afterwards. 


FEENCII FISHER-FOLlv. 

The-Y live by themselves and to themselves, these 
French fisher-folk; an amphibious race, as com¬ 
pletely cut off from the shore-staying population 
as any caste of Hindustan. The quaint village 
that they inhabit consists of half a score of steep 
and narrow lanes, and as many airless courts or 
alleys, clinging to the cliff as limxjcts anchor to a 
rock, and topped by the weather-beaten spire 
of a church, dedicated of course to St Peter. 
Hard by there may be a town rich and populous; 
hut its wide streets and display of plate-glass 
arc not envied by the piscatorial clan outside. 
They have shops of tneir own, where sails 
and shawls, ropes and ornaments, high surf- 
boots and gaudy gown-pieces, jostle one another 
in jheturesque profusion. From the upper win¬ 
dows of the private divellings project gaffs and 
booms, whence dangle, for drying puiqioses, wet 
suits of dark-blue pilot clotli and dripping 
pea-coats. Everywhere prevails an ancient and 
fish-like smell, struggling with the wholesome 
scent of hot pitch simmering for the auanufacture 
of tarpaulins and waterjiroofis. Half the houses 
are draped in nets, some newly tanned to touglien 
them, otlicrs whose long chain of corks is stilL 
silvered with herring-scales. The very children are 
carving boats out of lumps of dark wreck-wood, 
or holding a mock auction for tiny crabs and 
spiked sea-urchins. The whole atmosphere of the 
place has a briny and Neptunian savour about it, 
and is redolent of the ocean. 

A word now as to the fishers themselves; as 
proud, self-reliant, and independent a race as those 
hardy Norsemen from whom ethnologists hdievo 
them to descend by no fictitious pedigree. Of the 
purity of their blood there can he little doubt, 
since the fish-maiden who mates with any hut a 
fisherman is considered to have lost caste; precisely 
as the gipsy girl who marries a Bosne is deemed 
to he a deserter from the tribe. Marrying among 
themselves then, it is not surorisjng that there 
should he an odd sort of family likeness among 
them, with one marked type of face and form, 
or rather two, for the'men, curiously enough, are 
utterly unlike the women. Your French fisher is 
scarcely ever above the middle height, a compact 
ihick-set little merman, with crisply curling hair, 
gold rings in his ears, and a brown honest face, 
the uafsulioa^Qod-liumour of which is enhanced 
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by the gleam of the strong white teeth between 
the partra lips. 

The good looks of the women of this aquatic 
stock have passed into a proverb; but theirs is no 
buxom style of peasant comeliness. Half the 
drawing-rooms of London or Paris might be ran¬ 
sacked before an artist could find as worthy models 
of aristocratic beauty as that of scores of these 
young fish-girls, reared in the midst of creels and 
shrimp-nets and lobster-traps. Their tall slight 
figures, clear bright complexions, and delicate clean- 
cut features, not seldom of the Greek mould, con¬ 
trast with the sun-burnt stunliness of husband, 
brother, and betrothed ; while the small hands and 
small feet combine to give to their owners an air 
of somewhat languid elegance, apparently quite out 
of keening with a rough life and the duties of a 
workaday world. 

Work, however—^hard and trying work, makes 
np the staple existence of French fisher-folks, as 
01 French landsmen. In the shrimp-catcluiig 
season, it must indeed be wild weather which 
scares the girls who ply this branch of industry, 
with bare bronzed feet and dexterously wielded 
net, among the breakers. Others, a few years 
older, may be seen staggering under weighty 
baskets of oysters, or assisting at the trimming 
and sorting the many truck-loads of fish freighted 
for far-away Paris. The married women have 
their household cares, never shirked, for no chil¬ 
dren are better tended than these water-babies, 
that are destined from the cradle to live by net and 
line; while the widows—under government autho¬ 
rity—board the English steam-packets, and enjoy 
the sole right of trundling off the portmanteaus 
of English travellers to their hotel. 

The men, the real bread-winners of the com¬ 
munity, enter well provided into tlie field of their 
hereditary labour. The big Boulogne luggers, 
strongly manned, and superior in tonnage and 
number to those which any other French port 
sends forth, are known throughout the Channel, 
and beyond it. They need to be large and roomy, 
since they sc^m to be cooped within the contracted 
limits of the narrow seas, but sail away year 
after year to bleak Norway and savage Iceland; 
and their skippers, during the herring-fishery, are 
as familiar with the Scottish coast as with that of 
their native Picardy. It is requisite too that they 
should be strong and fit to ‘ keep,’ in nautical par¬ 
lance, the sea; for Boulogne, lying just where the 
Channel broadens out to meet the Atlantic, is 
exposed to the full force of the resistless south¬ 
west gale, that once drove Philip II.’s boasted 
Armada northward to wreck and ruin. 

These south-west gales, with the abrupt changes 
of w'eather dixe to the neighbourhood of the fickle 
Atlantic, constitute the romance, or compose the 
stumbling-block of the fisherman’s life. His call¬ 
ing may seem an easy and even an enviable one, 
to those who on summer mornings watch the fish¬ 
ing fleet glide out of harbour; the red-brown sails 
gilded by the welcome sunshine and filled by the 
balmy breeze, the nets festooned, the lines on the 
red ; keg and bait-can and windlass, harmonising 
well with the groups of seafaring men and lads 
lounging about on board; too many, as the novice 
thinks, for the navigation of the craft. But at any 
moment, with short warning, the blue sea may 
become leaden-hued, and the sky ragged with tom 
clouds and veiled with flying Bcud,\^ui the howl¬ 


ing storm' may drive the fishers far from home, to 
beat about as best they may for days and nighte, 
and at length to land and sell their fish (heedl'ully 
preserved in ice) at Dunkirk, Oatend, Flushing, or 
even some English harbour perhaps a hundiod 
and fifty miles away. 

The conscription, that relentless leech which 
claims its tithe of the blood and manhood of all 
continental nations, in due course takes'toll of the 
fishers. The maritime population, however, supplies 
the navy, not the army with recruits. It is not 
until flagship and frigate arc manned, that the 
overplus of unlucky dmwers in that state lottery 
of which the prizes are exemption, get drafted into 
the ranks. These young sailors find military life 
a bitter pill to swallow. The writer of these lines 
has before his eyes a letter from a conscript to his 
mother in the fishing village, and in which the 
young defender of his country describes last year's 
autumn manoouvres in Touraine, the Little War as 
he calls it, from a soldieris point of view. There 
is not a spark of martial aixlour or professional 
pride in tins simple document. All the lad knows 
is that he is marched and countermarched about 
vast sandy plains from dawn till dark, wet, 
hungry, and footsore; and bow difficult it is at the 
baltiug-place to collect an armful of brushwood, by 
whose cheerful blaze he may warm his stiff fingers 
and cook his solitary pannikin of soldier’s sou]>. 

As might be exqxccted, in a community which 
more i-escmbles an overgrown family than the 
mere members of a trade, there exists among 
these people an unusual amount of charity and 
rough good-nature. The neighbourly virtues shine 
brightly amid their darksome lanes and stifling 
courts, and a helping hand is freely held out to 
those whom some disaster has crippled in the 
struggle for existence. Bold and self-assertive as 
their bcai’iug may be, there are no Jacobins, no 
partisans of the lied faction among these French 
fishers. They are pious also in their way, seldom 
failing to attend m masse at the church of St 
Nicholas or the cathedral of Notre-Dame, before 
they set out on a distant cruise. 

Once and again in early summer, a fisher’s pic¬ 
nic will be organised, when in long carts roofed 
over with green boughs, Fiscator and his female 
relatives, from the grizzled grandmother to the 
lisping little maiden, who in her lace-cap and 
scarlet petticoat looks scarcely larger tlian a doll, 
go merrily jolting off to dine beneath the oaks of 
the forest. In their quiet way, they are fond of 
pleasure, holding in summer dancing assemblies, 
where all the merry-making is at an end by half- 
past nine, and which are as decorous, if less cere¬ 
monious, as any ball can be. They are patrons of 
the theatre too, giving a preference to sentimental 
dramas, and shedding simple tears over the ficti¬ 
tious sorrows of a stage heroine j while in ecclesi¬ 
astical processions the brightest patches of colour, 
artisticmly arranged, are those which are produced 
by the red kirtles, the blue or yellow shawls, and 
the snowy caps of the sailor-maidens. 

The gay holiday attire, frequently copied, on the 
occasion of a fancy dress-boll, by Parisian ladies 
of the loftiest rank, with all its adjuncts of rich 
colour and spotless lace; the ear-rings and cross of 
yellow gold, the silver rings, trim slippers, and 
coquettish headgear of these French mermaidens; 
no doubt lends a piquancy to their beauty which 
might otherwise be lacking. Sometimes on excep* 
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tionally lovely fisher-girl may be tempted by a 
brilliant proposal of marrii^e, and leaves her clan 
to become a viscountess, or it imiy be a mar¬ 
chioness, forinercenaiy marriages are not universal 
in France. But such mcongruous unions seldom 
end. very happily ; for the mermaiden is, alas! 
entirely uneducated, and proves at best too rough 
a diamond to appear to advantage in a golden 
setting. 


I EMERGENCIES. 

I Accidents of various kinds are continually oeeur- 
I ring in vrhich the spectator is suddenly colled upon 
I to do his best to save life or relieve suffering with- 
j out the aid of skilled advice or scientific appli- 
! auces. A body has been drawn from the water in 
I an insensible condition, and thus far a rescue has 
been effected; but the scene may be more or loss 
distant, not only from th,e residence of the nearest 
doctor, but from any house ; and unless the by¬ 
stander is able to apply prompt means to restore 
respiration and warmth, a life may yet be lost. 
Again, a lady’s dress is in flames, or it may bo fire 
has broken out in a bedroom—accidents which, if 
immediate steps be not taken, may cud fatally'to 
life and property, long before the arrival of the 
physician or fire-brigade. One’s own life too .may 
be placed in such instant jeopardy that it can only 
be preserved by active and intelligent exertions on 
our own port Situations of this kind attend the 
sailor, soldier, and traveller as ‘ permanent risks 
while in the city or field, and even in the security 
of home, dangers of different kinds confront us 
which are best described by the word emergencies. 

The pressing cpiestiou in any emergency is of 
course, ‘What is to be done?’ Unhappily, the 
answer is not always at hand. We are often alto¬ 
gether unprepared to act, or we act in such a way 
as only to increase the danger. The most humane 
onlooker in a case of partial drowning may at the 
same time be the most helpless. While in any of 
the frequent casualties to children—such as chok¬ 
ing, scalding, &c.—the tenderest mother may but 
, contribute to the calamity, cither by the use of 
wrong means or the inability to apply’right ones. 
How common this is in respect of many kinds of 
accidents, and how many of those cases returned 
‘fatal’ might have had a haiqiier issue had the 
spectator but known ‘ what to do.’ 

The terse advice supposed to meet every species 
of emergency is to ‘keep cooL’ Wo admit its force, 
and agree that it cannot be too frequently insisted 
i upon. Without presence of mind, neither the 
■ zeal of self-interest nor the solicitude of affection 
I itself can act with efifect. In some instances even, 

I special skill and knowledge may bo paralysed by an 
j access of nervousness and its consequent confusion 
of miniL Again there occur many gi-ave situations 
in which tact and self-possession are all that are 
necessary to avert serious calamity. The following 
anecdote illustrative of this went the round of the 
newspapers shortly after the disastrous fire iu 
Brooklyn Theatre. Some stage-properties sud¬ 
denly took fire during a performance before a 


crowded audience at a certain European theatre. 
The usual panic ensued. A well-known actor, 
aware that the danger was not serious, and dreading 
the result of a sudden rush from the house, cooUy 
stepped in front of the curtain, and in calm tones 
announced that lus Majesty the Emperor, whn 
then occupied the imperial box, had been robbed 
of some valuable jewels, aud that any one attempt¬ 
ing to leave the theatre would be immediately 
arrested. The threat would of itself have been 
useless, but tlie fact and manner of its delivery 
conveyed an assurance of safety to the excited 
people M’hich no direct appeal to their reason 
could have done. They resumed their places; the 
fire wtis subdued; and not till next day did they 
learn the real peril they had escaped by the 
timely ruse of the great actor. How terrible a 
contrast that unhappy aud unchecked panic which 
led to the loss of life at Brooklyn! 

The effects of panic aud confusion have somo- 
timea their amnsing side. We have seen ordinarily 
sane people casting crockery and other brittle ware- 
into the street from a height of several stories— 
to save it from fire ; and there occurs a passage in 
one of Hood’s witty ballads which seems to provo 
the incident by no means a rare one: 

Only see how she throws out her chaney. 

Her basins and tea-pots aud all; 

The most brittle of her goods—or any; 

But they all break in breaking their foil. 

But while a jest-may be pardonable in such a 
case, this losing one’s bead too often takes place in 
circumstances involving loss of life or property. 

1 An excited pitying crowd, for example, is gathered 
round a person struck in the street with apoplexy. 
An alarm has been given, and a curious gaping 
group has come to witness a case of suicide by 
hanging. A concourse of people stand before a 
house from which issue the first symptoms of a 
fire. In sncli cases the spectators are usually 
nerveless and purposeless: the danger to life or 
property is in the exact ratio of Ill'S number of 
onlookers. How curious aud instructive to note 
the change which comes over tlic scene on the 
arrival of a single sensible aud self-possessed 
pei'aon. One of the idle syiupatliisers of the 
apoplectic patient suddenly frees the neck and 
chest; a secoml goes sanely iu search of temporary 
appliances ; a third runs zealously for a doctor, 
aud the remaiuder go about their business. One 
stroke of a knife and the would-he suicide li^^s been 
placed in the hands of a few of the more intelli¬ 
gent by-standcra for resuscitation. Tlie precise 
locality of the fire has been reached, and the fire 
either extinguished promptly with the means at 
baud, or kept under until lue arrival of the fire- 
engines which have been at once sent for. 

Now, what is the real source of this exceptional 
sell-possession—so all-important in an emergency ? 
Is it not, after all, the quiet confidence begot of 
knowing what is best aud proper to “be done under 
given circumstances ? It is quite true, no donbt, 
that presence of mind 'is a moral quality more or 
less independent of technical knowledge, bat in a 
plain practical way it is directly its result. To 
become familiar with difficulties is to divest them 
of their character as such, and to enable us to act 
with all the jyolneaa and precision exercised in 
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ordinary events. To a surj'eon, an accident is a 
‘ case,’ not an ‘ emergency while even an abstract 
knowledge of‘what to do’arms the mind of the 
non-professional against excitement or confusion. 
The possession of one little fact, the recollection of 
some read or heard of device or remedy, is often, 
sufficient to steady the mind and enable it to act 
effectively. How frequently some half-forgotten 
item of surgical knowledge, some stray prescrip¬ 
tion, or some plan casually recommended ever so 
long ago, is the means, here and there, of eluding 
the fatal possibilities of an emergency. 

There is really little excuse for ignorance of 
the means and methods required to meet ordinary 
cases, seeing that information in abundance is to be 
had at trifling cost and with little trouble. There 
are snrmcal and medical works, published at almost 
nominiu prices, the e.vpre.ssed aim of which is to 
instruct the public what steps to take inmost kinds 
of accidents, in the absence of professional assist¬ 
ance. There are works also which, treatiiig mainly 
of household matters, contain valuable hints to 
parents and others on the subject of accidents to 
I children, ns also of fires to person and property; 

I while here and there in our serial literature may be 
i found useful advice'on such special kinds of erner- 
gencies as the bolting of horses, capsizing of boats, 

I bites by poisonous sualres, &c. But above all, to 
1 those who care to remember what they read, the 
columns of the daily newspapers afford much 
sound instruction in every species of untoward 
event. In .spite, however, of the ease with which 
people might inform themselves, and in spite of 
frequently bitter experience, there is a very general 
apatliy regarding such matters. In upper and 
middle cla.ss families, a certain amount of interest 
is no doubt evinced, and books of reference are 
fonnd in their lil)rarie.s ; but the j)ractical import¬ 
ance of knowing their contents, and so forearming 
! against contingencies, is by no means widely recog¬ 
nised. It is scarcely pnr])rising then to find the 
masses so indifferent, and as a consecpience so 
helpless to assist themselves or each other in any 
unusual situation. 

The idea dl' giving the subject some place in the 
common sebool course is one, we think, worthy of 
consideration. Physical education receives a fair 
share of encouragement in the higlier class of 
schools; and some of the exercises enjoined, such 
as running, climhing, swimming, and rowing, 
are direct provisions against accidents by field or 
water; while all of them, by giving a degree 
of confidence to the mind, are of the greatest 
value ,48 a training to meet emergencies gene¬ 
rally. Phj’siology too is gradually making good 
its claim to the attention of teachers ; and the in¬ 
struction in Domestic Economy proscribed for girls 
comprises hints how to act in what may be called 
household emergeneie.s. All this is very satis¬ 
factory ; and were some pains taken in addition 
to point out to pupils of both sexes the commoner 
dangers by which life is beset, and were they told 
in a plain practical way how these are best averted, 
we believe the case would be very fairly met. 
To the skilled teacher, a short series of lessons of 
this kind would not necessarily be any great tax 
upon bis time, but would rather form one of the 
most interesting of those ‘asides’ to which he 
properly resorts as an occasional relief to the 
tedium of school-routine. 

To ebildi’cn of a larger growtli^jjj'^ can only 

- . -- - -y ,, . -- 


repeat that the means of informing themselves 
are not beyond reach. There are, of course, now 
and then such combinations of circumstances os 
no knowledge or training can provide for, just as 
there are many accidents which no human fore¬ 
sight can prevent Leaving these out of the ques¬ 
tion, however, few of us pass through life without 
having at one time or other to exercise our intelli¬ 
gence and knowledge to preserve either our own 
life or property, or the life or property of others in 
circumstances where these may be exercised suc¬ 
cessfully. Our interest and duty alike enjoin us to 
take reasonable pains to forearm ourselves, and the 
neglect to do so is clearly culpable. But we may 
have occasion by and by to present our readers 
with a few practical hints on the subject of ‘ 'What 
to do in Emergencies.’ 


THE TEAPE IN AKTIEltTAL EYES. 

On this subject, the New York f?wn gives some 
amusing particulars : ‘ Between eight and ten 
tliousond eyes are sold annually in the United 
States. An eye-maker gives one m one hundred 
and twenty-five as the proportion of onc-cyed 
people. Computing the pojmiatioii of the country 
at-forty-two millions, this rale gives three hundred 
and thirty-six thousand as the number of pei-sons 
with only one eye in the llepublic. Consequently, 
while ten thousand people supply their optical 
deficiency with an artificial eye, two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand go without. In proportion to 
the population, the eye-maker said, there arc more 
one-eyed people in Paterson, New Jersey, thiin 
any other town in tlii.s or any other country. All 
towns th.'it have ni.any foundries and factories, and 
whose air is impregnated with soot .and smoke, 
count their one-eyeil inhabitants by the score; but 
Paterson is ahead of tlic rest. The eye-maker 
knew of the three proprietors of a single foundry 
there each lo.sing an eye. 'Pittsburg come.s next. In 
this city one-eyed folks abound in the neighbour¬ 
hood of manufacturing cstablLshmcnt.s. Once he 
had four patients from near a foundry in West 
Eleventh Street alone. Not only the foul atnios- 
Tihere destroys the sight, but flying pieces of metal 
burn out the eyes of the workmen. An importer 
who sells one thousand five hundred eyes annually 
sends one-.lliird to Canada; Chicago takes tliree 
hundred ; and Cincinnati more tlian St Louis. 
New Orleans, Nashville, and other towns west and 
south buy the remainder. The colour for eyes 
most in dcmainl i.s what is known as “ Irish blue,” 
a peculiarly light azure that predominates in 
Ireland. The average cost of an eye is ten dollars. 
He sells comparatively few eyes in this city, as 
New Yorkers prefer to have their eyes made to 
order.’ 

A NOBLE OCCUPATION. 

A newspaper records as follows ; ‘ The Duke of 
Hamilton left Hamilton Palace for the south 
yesterday. During his stay of six days ho shot 
:{73| brace of grouse, 4 brace of black-game, 4 
hares, and 2 snipes.’ This makes a slaughter of 
seven hundred and sixty-one animals in six days, 
or at an average upwards of a hundred and twenty- 
six per diem. Hard work! 


Printed and Published by 'W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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THE ROYAL OAME OF GOLF. 

I Fon jigos golf l)(w beun pre-eminently the natiomil 
j game of Scotland. As its history emerges from the 
I mists of aJitlquity we lind Jbotball and it linked 
j together as representative games, in falminations 
; against ‘ uiiprofitabill sportia,’ nnduly distracting 
I the attention of the peophi from more serious 
! affairs But our game far exceeds this old rival in 
j interest; and if it were not J'or the popularity of 
; curling in its season, no rival imtime could pro- 
j tend to vie with golf in Scotland. 

! The inode of playing golf i.s so well known in 
j these days that it may snlliee to e.vplairi that, it is 
, II. game played over e.vtensivc common'^, or ‘links’ 
I as they are termed ; that the implements use<l are 
j peculiarly constructed clubs, so weighted at the 
* crook or ‘liead’ of the shaft, as to give great 
impetus to the small hard gutta-percha hall to be 
driven along the gra.ss ; and that the object of the 
2 )layers—either as single antagonists or two against 
two—is to eudciivonr to vie with each other as to 
who shall drive the hall towards and into a series 
of small artificially made holes, in the fewest 
stroke.s. From hole to hole the par^ Xuoceeds, 
sometimes one winning a hole, sometimes another, 
and occasionally (by evenly contested play) hiilv- 
ing : until the whole round of the green hiw been 
traversed; when the i)arty who has gained the 
greate.st number of holes is declared the winner. 
The links ought to be of considerable extent, 
and the holes several hundred yards apart, so 
as to give opportunity for skilful driving and 
other niceties of the game. To those unfortunates 
whf) liave only read of the pastime, it in.a}' aiipear 
hard to believe in the reality of tlic enthusiasm 
shown hy its votaries ; but whenever they are 
privileged to come under its influence, even as 
spectators, they will find it is one of the most 
fascinating of pursuits. IIow can a man describe 
in fitting language the subtle spell that brings 
him out in all weathers and seasons, and makes 
him find perfect pleasure in ‘grinding round a 
barren stretch of ground, impelling a gutta-percha 
ball before him, striving to land it in a succession 


of small holes in fewer strokes than his com¬ 
panion and opjioiieut,’ as tlic game might be 
described by one of that class of men to whom 
the ‘primrose hy the river’s brink a primrose is, 
and nothing more.’ 

The fascinations of the game have enlisted in 
the ranks of its votaries men of all classes, many 
of them famous ou other fields, who have made 
their rcminisceuccs of their beloved pursuit 
luedinms for mauy a bright word-j)ictnre in prose 
ami verse. Hitherto no attemptt has been made to 
gather together wliat has been so said and sung 
ill praise of the, ji.iitiine; but iii Mr Robert 
Clark’s beautiful volume now before us, entitled 
frolj—a Unyal und Ancient (lame, anijfle amends 
have been iua<le for this neglect, by one of the 
mo.st cnthusi.tstic and best golfers of the day. 
Here we have jiresented in a gossipy way ao 
beloved by golfers, wealth of material, both as 
regards thehi.story and literature of the fascinating 
game —a labour of love in an artistic juise. What 
the author is ou the links, so seems he "to he among 
his prhiters and artists and hinders—/uciic priraciys. 
The volume before us, though iiiifortunately too 
costly to be very generally avaUabk, is a marvel 
of beautiful typography and tasteful binding. Our 
author has goue for his iuformatiou to the most 
various sources—old acts of the Scots iiarliament, 
proclamations hy kings, burgh records, minutes of 
the more iiromineut golf-elnhs, books an^ maga¬ 
zines ; and by judicious editing of this medley 
has shewn the many-sidedness of the game in 
a way that none but a devotee could. 

Mr C'laik wastes no space on unprofitable sjiocu- 
lations as to the origin of golf. All that is clear in 
this vexed subject is that though Scotland is the 
chosen home of the game, she is not its birth¬ 
place. Tt is, however, of little moment whether 
the game came in with the Scandinavians who 
settled on the east coast of Scotland, or whether 
it was brought northward over the Border as a 
variety of the English ‘ bandy-ballor even if we 
have to go back to the Campus Martins, and look 
for the parent of golf in the curved club and feather 
ball of the Bojian Paganica. Games of ball seem 
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to hnve existed in nil ngos, tind it is thereforeprol)- long, and then practised ‘putting’ at the ‘short 
able that golf is a development of some older game, holes’ by candle-light. 

or perhaps a ‘ selection of the fittest’ from several It is almost superfluous to say that in our own 
2 )rcviously existing hall-gaiiies. It is sufiicienl for day the noble ami ancient pastime is still the game 
ourpurposetlmtcarly in the fifteenth century it was of the Scots, .'uul latterly of the English, of all 
at least as popular with all classes as it is to-day. classes and in all parts of the world. One little 
When gunpowder made areherj' a thing of the fact that incontestably proves the, eminent respect- 
past, the conflict between love of country and love ability of the game is that ‘the minister’ can be 
of golf ceased, and the game went on prospering a golfer without the least fear of-the straitest- 
under the smiles of royal favour, surviving pro- laced of presbyteries. It is said that when the 
clamations of various town-coniieils directed against canny Scot abroad ‘prospects’ for a new settlement, 
sacrilegious golfers whose sin was held to he, not while he naturally rivets one eye on the mala 
so much that they played on Sunday, as on that chance, with the other he reckons uj) the capa- 
part of the day called ‘ the tyme of the sernionne.s.’ bilities of the ground for his favourite game ; 
This mutter was set at re.st by tlie decree of therefore it is that golf has taken firm root and 
James VI. of Scotland, who in 1018 sent from nourishes in many a distant colony. Across the 
his new kingdom of England an order that Border the game is so acclimatised tlmt formiiiable 
after divine service ‘ our good people be not dis- rivals to our native players are now trained on 
couraged frohi any harmb3.?s recreation,’ hut pro- well-known English greens. That it ina,y go on 
hiiiitiiig ‘ the said recreations to any that arc not and jirospcr is of coui-se the wish of every true 
present in the church, at the service of Uod, helorc lover of the invigorating pastime, 
their going to the said recreations ;’ or as Charles Mr Clark gives ns some historical notes of the 
I., when subsequently ratilying this order, puts it, more prominetit tif the many golfing clubs that 
‘ having first done their dutie to Cod.’ now llourish in ditferent jiavts of Scotland, and 

Besides .lames Yl.’s crowning .act of founding extracts from tlieir minute-hooks the leading ev'ents 
the Royal Blackheath Club, Mr Clark has recalled of their career. Now and then xve come across 
two otiier instances of royal couni'ctiou with the eccentricities, such as the feats of Mr Sceales and 
game in a charming way,.as one of the illustrations I Mr Smellic of the Edinimrgh Burgess Club in 
in Ins book is from Sir .lobn (Gilbert’s picture of , driving balls over the. dome of Ht Oiles’s Cathedr.il, 
Charles I. receiving, during a game on Le.ith Links, | one hundred and sixty-one feet Jiigli; or the oven 
the intclligeuce ol'Sir riielim O’NeiH’s rchelliou in 1 more wonderful aehie.vcment of another member 
Ireland ill ](>42; while auolher is a delicately | of this club, who diove, a ball iii forty-four strokes 
drawn pen-and-ink sketch by Mr James Ifrmii- j from hulh, tbeir golf-bouse on Bnmtslield Links 
niond, Jl.S.A., of the house in the Ckinongate of ox’cr the hill of Arthur Seat. As a rule, however, 
Eilinbnrgh, wliich .lohn I’atersoiie, shoemaker, these clubs piirsnc the even tenor of (heir way, 
built for himself with half the stake in that the members finding their best hajiiiincss in play- 
famous ‘foursome’—the Jhike of i'ork CJiiines ing the pure and simple game. 

VlDand Patersone against two Jhiglish noblemen, j Wliile the lloiionraMe Company of Edinburgh 
AVitli the Stuarts went out for a time j-oyail coun- | Golfers i.s generally held to be the oldest .Seoleh j 
lenance of the game, till AVilliam JV. became j Club, .so great ha-, been the development of Lt.s | 
patron of the Royal and Ancient Club of St ; sister Club at St Andnavs, and so great are the 
Andrews, aud presented to it for annual coinpeti- attractions of golfing on the ianious liiik.s of tlio 
tion that coveted golfing tropliyq the gold modal. i-enerablc city, that the ‘ Royal and Ancient’ takes 
But though there came kings who knew not precedence oi-er all, and is iiidisjiutably the club 
golf, the gcOlnc lost none of its old pojuilarity. of the kingdom. Wliat Newmarket is to racing. 
Still, as before, pre-eminently the game of the or Melton to hunting, St Andrews is to golf, 
people, wo find it associated wdlh many' a notable i In St Andrews, it is not a nierii pastime, but a 
scene and character in liic history of Scotland. So j business and a jiiission. It is the one recreation 
fond of the game was the great Alontrose, that! of the inhabitants from the Principal of tlio 
hardly had tlic minstrels ceased to serenade liim j College to* the youngest urchin ; it has even 
and Ills day-old bride ‘ Sweet ^Mistress Magdalene | invaited the domain of croquet, and has taken 
Carnegie,’ when we find him hard at work with i captive the ladies, xvlio now take, so keen an 
clubs ancl balL That fifty ycans later it contiimed interest _iu the game, that on more links than 
to be the favourite amusement of the aristocracy those of St Andrews tlieir green is a charming 
^of the‘Scottish capital, we can gather from tlie feature of the iilacc. In short, in St Andrews 
curious books of expencliture of Sir John Foulis of ‘no living thing that docs not play golf, or talk 
Ravelstonn, who seems to have spent most of his golf, or think golf, or at least thoroughly knock 
leisure time ‘ losing at golfe’ on Musselburgh and under to golf, can live.’ 

Leith Links with Hamilton ami Rothes and others The chief prize of the ‘ Royal and Ancient ’—the 
of the highest quality of the time. We read of gold challenge medal played lor every autumn. 


ilaliiierino’s brother, AIe.xandcr Elphiiistou, and presented in 1837 by King William IV.—is termed 
Captain Porteous, the x'ictim of the famous ‘ mob,’ the ‘ Blue Ribbon of Golf.’ To win it is the dream 
jiluying in 1724 ‘a solemn match at golf’ for of every ineraher of the Club. Other clubs, such 
twenty guinearon Leith Links, where, a few years as North Berwick, Musselhuigh, Montrose, Perth, 
later, might constantly he seen Lord President Prestwick, Burgess, &c. have each its own time- 
Forhes of Cullodeii, who was such a keen golfer, honoured challenge trophy, that of the Royal Mus- 
that when Leith Links were covered with snow he selburgh being laden with more tljan a century of 
played on the sands ; though even he has to yield medals commemorating each winner. That English 
in all-absorbing devotion to the game to Alexander clubs too are following fast the fashion set by their 
M'Kellar, ‘the Cock o’ the Green,’ immortalised in older brethren north of the Tweed, is attested by 
Kay’s Portraits, who jilaycd every day and all day the prizes now competed for at Westwani Ho ! 
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in Devonshire, Hoylakc in Cheshire, and at 
Wimbledon, &e.; though it is but fair to state 
that Blackheath claims with good reason to bo 
&thcr of all English golf-clnbs, and has for long 
Ijeen celebrated for the keenness of its players and 
the prizes offered for competition. 

So much for the history of the game ; let us now 
glance at its literatui-e. Iii the interesting collec¬ 
tion of prose papers Mr Clark has gathered from 
various quarters, we can study the peculiar features 
of the game and the effect it has, for the time, on 
the tempers of its votariea As we have seen at 
St Andrews, the ardent golfer has little time for 
thought or couvereation unconnected with the 
game. For the time being the be-all and end-.all 
of his life lies within the pot-hook-shaped course 
he lias to trav'erse; and not a little of his ha-i)piness 
or his misery for the day depends on the nature 
of the match he succeeds in getting. Thougli the 
game is as a rule an exceedingly social one, and 
admits of quiet chut aiiik occasional good-nalnred 
banter, the tnut golfer at work is essentially a man 
of silence ; chattering during the crises of the game 
is as abhorrent to liim as conversation during 
whist; one thing only is as obnoxious as the 
human voice to him then—that is, any move¬ 
ment of tile huuiau body near him. ‘ Stand 
still while 1 ’m putting,’ and ‘ Don’t speak on 
the sti'oke,’ arc two j)ostulates he would fain 
enforce. I’his over-sensitiveness to external iullu- 
encus may <!X])laiu the seeming ungallantry of the 
‘Colonel’ in 11. J. ]W.'‘s amusing account of Tlie 
Golfer at JIonic, which appeared in the Conihill 
Mdiiii'.iiU', a Jew years ago. After a charming 
little iiicture of the ‘ Colonel ’ I’csenting, Ihougli 
he does uni openly object to Bi-owiU! being accom¬ 
panied oviT the course by ‘liLs women,’ as be 
ungallanlly terms Mrs liro^vnc and her sister, he 
says to Ins partner: ‘The I .inks is not the place 
for u'omeii ,*-tliey talk ineossautly, they never stand 
still, and if tliey do, the wind won’t allow their 
drtisscs to stand still.’ Howevc)', as they settle 
down to their game, the ‘ Colonel’s’ good tcTiiper 
returns under the healthy iullucncc of an invigo¬ 
rating ‘round.’ and gives 11. .1. M. an opportiinity 
of j)ointing out. how all ill-lmniours oi’ body and 
mind give way before the e(piablo and bracing 
exercise of a round or two of the Links of St Kule. 
That the reader may see the amount,of walking 
exercise tiikeii in a round of St Andrews Links, it 
may be interesting to note that the exact distance, 
as the crow Hies, is three miles eleven hundred 
and tifty-f'iur yards ; so that the golfer who takes 
his daily tiiine rounds walks nt least ehsveii miles. 
It is no wonder, then, that in addition to its own 
attractions, golf is esteemed as a capital prepara¬ 
tion for the moors or the stubbles, hardening as it 
docs the muscles both of arms and legs. What 
hunting does for the cjwalry soldier as a training 
for more imiiortant bursts in the hattlc-lield, the 
like does golf for the infantry soldifir in bracing 
him to encounter forced marching with ease. The 
Links have formed the training-ground of many a 
brilliant officer. 

Space will not allow us to dwell on the genial 
gossip almut St Andrews and St Andrews players 
—amateur and professional—that we find in Afr 
Clark’s hook, further than to mention three names. 
First, that of the great champion of the profes¬ 
sionals, Allan Kobertaon, who was ‘never beaten 
in a match;’ of the brilliant but short-lived 


career of poor ‘young Tom Morris,’ the champion 
player of his day—son of a worthy sire who 
still survives; of Mr Sutherland, an old gentle¬ 
man wjio made golf the chief business 5 ,of his life, 
whose interest in his fellow-men, not as men but 
as golfers, is well shewn in this anecdote._ Ilis 
autagouist was about to strike off for the finishing 
hole at St Andrews, when a hoy appeared on the 
bridge over the burn. Olil Sutherland shouted 
out: ‘Stop, stop! Don’t play upon Mm; he’s a 
fine young golfer ! ’ 

It is ill verse, however, that the votary of golf 
finds tile field congenial to his subject. 

In 1842 appeared a clever collection of poems,_ 
entitled Gollianti, by Ceorge. Fullerton Carnegie of 
I’ittarrow, wliieh delighteil the golfers of that day 
by the humorous way in which it hit off the 
playing cliaracteristics of the, men he introduced 
into it. lie begins by throwing down the gauntlet 
to those students of Scottish history who si^h over 
the musty memories and deplore, the uocayed 
glories of the city of their patron saint. 

St Andrews! they say that thy glories are gone, 

That thy streets arc deserted, thy castles o’er- 
thrown: 

If thy glories he gone, they are only, melhinks,. 

As it were by enchantment transferred to tiiy Links. 

Though thy streols bo not now, as of yore, full of 
prelates. 

Of abbots and monks, and of hot-ln'.aded zealots, 

Let none judge us rashly, or blame, us as scoffers. 

When wo say that instead there are Links full of 
golfers, 

With more of good heart and good feeling among 
them 

Than the .abbots, the monks, and the zealots who 
simg them ! 

Wc have, many capital songs in honour of the 
game ; amongst othei'.s a jciroil.v of Lnnl Iloiigh- 
toii’s vvcll-knowu song, SIrani/e.rs yet, from which 
it will he seen that something more i.s necet-.-iary 
to make a good golfer than a set of clubs and an 
an.\ious ‘ cady ’ to carry them: 

mjr'i''Eiis VET.-nv 'n\o ‘i.oyf! sroos.s. 

Alter years of [day together,* 

After fair and stormy we.atber, 

After rounds of every green 
Fi’om Westward ITo! to Aberdeen ; 

Why dill e’er vve buy a set 
If we must be dud'ers yet! 

Dull'crs yet! Duffers yet! 

After singles, foursomes—all, 

Fracturiid club and cloven ball; 

After grief iii sand and whin. 

Foozled drives and ‘i>utts ’ not in-*- 
1-lv’ii our cadies searee regret 
When we ixart as duffers yet, 

Duffers yet! Dnffera yet! 

After days of frugal fare, 

Still we spend our fnree in air ; 

After nip.s to give us nerve, 

Not the leas our drivers swerve ; 

Friends may back and foes may bet, 

And ourselves be duffers y^t, 

Duffers yet! Duffei-a yet! 
Must it ever then bo thus ? 

Failure inos^ mysterious! 

Shall w'c never fairly stand 
Eye on ball as club in hand ? 

Are the bounds eternal set 
To retain us duffers yet ? 

. Duffers yeti Duffers yet! 
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In conclusion, we may remark that though 
golf, to the uninitiated, may appear to be a game 
requiring considerable strength of muscle for its 
acliievement, it is not so; for the easier it is played, 
the better are the results. To apply much force 
to the stroke is to imperil the chance of driving 
a far ball; whereas by a moderate swing of the 
club, the ball is not only driven far and sure, but 
goes from no effort apparent to the striker. 

A notion also prevails tliat golf is a game suited 
for young and middle-aged folks only. This is a 
delusion, for no outdoor pastime is more fitted for 
elderly people. To attain great excellence in the 
game, the player must commence early in life; 
but to become enamoured of its joys requires 
but a beginning, and that beginning may be made 
by men whp have long passed the meridian of 
life. We could point to many elderly gentlemen 
whose lives are being lengthened by the vigour- 
inspiring game, and who, when their daily round 
or rounds are finished, can fight their battles o’er 
lu^in in the cheery club-house, with all the 
zest of youth. When games such ns cricket 
have been found too much, or perhaps the exertion 
of tramping the moors too severe, the sexagenarian 
may safely take to the easy but invigorating 
pursuit of golf, and ‘ bless the chiel who invented 
It.* If he misgives his ability to cope with the 
exertion, or fancied exertion, of pacing a few miles 
of green turf and wielding a club, our advice 1o 
him is to place himself in the hands of a profes- 
sioual goli-])]ayer—plenty of whom are to be found 
wherever there are links—and try; and in a 
wonderfully short time oiir vetei'au may find him¬ 
self interesteii, perhaps absorbed, in a game the 
delights of which he has lived all tliose years with¬ 
out having been able till now to realise! 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Deborah waited ami watched—a gloom unutter¬ 
able weighed on her spirits—and no Mistress 
Fleming came. At bust old Jordan Diniiagc arrived 
at the castle alone, looking scared and sorrow- 
stricken. 

‘The master is very ill,’said Mistress Marjory, 
as she wailed on .Iordan. ‘These be bad days, 
Master Diniiage. 1 doubt if he lives till morning. 
Doctor says he won’t; but doctors know naught. 
In ge^ral, if doctors say “lie’ll be dead by 
mornin'," it means he ’ll live to a good old 
age ; I've seed it often, but mark iny words, 
Jordan Dinnage: there’s not much life in our dear 
Master ; he ’« gniiC. This comes o’ leavin’ Enderby. 
I felt it; 1 knew’d ’twould be so. This comes o’ 
Master AtMicJair’s kavin’s. 0 Jordan Diunage, it’.s 
wrong, it's grievous wrong, this leavin’ Enderby, 
for tuis OTand blowed-out old place, an’ these 
ffauuting Tivery-hien an’ maids. Master Sinclair’s 
curse is on us I ’ 

‘ Nay, nay. Mistress Marjory; these be women’s 
snperstitions. Mistress Deborah did rightly. A 
goose she would ha’ been to fling all this grandery 
and gold guineas in the ditch, for fear o’ bad luck, 
'sooth ! It’s no more that, than thou ’rt a wise 
woman! The Master’ll pull through; an’ if he 
don’t, better die a prince t^n a beggar.’ 


Marjory shook her head. 'Give me honest 
beggary. An’ where’s Mistress Dinnage ? Be sure 
Lady Deb ’ud be glad o’ her company now. Why 
didst not bring her along, Jordan 1 It speaks not 
much for her love.’ 

Jordim reddened. ‘Not a word agon Meg, 
Mistress Marjory! She ’ll be cornin’ soon. I must 
see Mistress Deborah.’ 

‘ Well, come now. An’ heaven send Master 
Kingston soon.’ 

Deborah met the dear old man with outstretched 
hands. ‘ Jordan, I am so glad to see ye! Where 
is Margaret ? ’ 

Jordan shuffled from one foot to the other, and 
twisted his hat round in his hands. ‘Well, Lady 
Deb—Mistress Deborah—I’ve not brought Meg 
along.’ 

‘I see ye have not! ’ cried Deborah impetuously. 
‘ But where is she ? ’ 

The old gray eyes, growing dim with age, looked 
straight and honestly on their young Mistress, yet 
humbly too, as he answered in a low voice: 
‘ Where she ought to he, Mistress Deborah—off to 
her young husband, Master Charlie Fleming.’ 

‘Jordan, Jordan I Is this true? Her husband? 
Ye bewilder me. Are they wedded then i Is she 
gone to Ireland 1 ’ 

‘ Sure enow! O ^listre.ss Deborah, I come to 
iisk forgiveness ! It isn’t for the like o’ Jordan 
Dinnage to have his dangliter Mi.stress Fleming ; 
but dear heaven knows I Itnnw’d naught, an’ never 
sought it out, nor bad high notions. Jlistrcss 
Deborah, I ask forgiveness, an’ I hope the 
master’ll forgive me.’ 

Deborah took the old trembling hand. ‘Tlie 
master is in no state to blame or to forgive. But, 
Jordan, tliou inay’st give me joy o’ this. It 
gladdens mine heart in my sore troubles like a 
sunbeam on a dtark, dark cloud. Forgit'e thee ? 
Ay, I am proud to be Margaret Fleming’s sister ; 
an’ well believe my fatlicr would bid her welcome 
too—faithful honest Jonlaii. Now come, Jordan, 
come, and see how he lies. He knows me not, 
and he calls ever upon Charlie. Hast sent luy 
letter to Ireland I Hast the address t ’ 

‘ Ay, ay ; it’s gone.’ 

‘ Then I will write again to-night. Heaven send 
he may come in lime. Sometimes, Jordan, he lieth 
in a stupor^- again he calls for Charlie or for me.’ 

Reverently pulling his white forelock, with his 
old liabit of respect, to his fiery but beloved master, 
.Iordan stood at the foot of the bod, and saw the 
.shadow of death (jii the face of Vincent FJeming. 

‘My hoy,’ niurinnred the dying man, with his 
eyes upon Jordan—‘ my boy Charlie 1 ’ 

Cld Jordan gazed helplessly and sorrowfully 
from him to the doctor who stood by, and Marjory, 
■who entered. ‘ What’s to he done V he muttered. 

‘ It kills him 1 ’ 

‘ Patience, patience ! ’ whispered the solemn 
doctor ; ‘ he may see his son yet. There is great 
hope for him. Mistress Fleming ; keep good heart,’ 

‘Not hope of his recovery. Master Allan,' said 
Deborah, with stern and still despair. ‘Iknow 
death when I see it. You have ueld out hope 
before ; yet make him live till my .Brother comes. 
Ye hear me. Master Allan '(’ 

‘ Ay, Mistress Fleming; I will use my poor skill 
to the utmost. Bear up. I will return to-night, 
Mistress Fleming; ’ and with a courtly bow, he left 
her. 
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But for Deborah, she kneeled beside her father, 
and with old days and old memories her heart was 
like to break. Jordan was weeping bitterly ; she 
heard the old man’s sobs ; biTt on her own heart a 
still Hand was laid, enforcing strength and calm¬ 
ness. For two things she prayed: that Charlie 
might come in time ; and that her father might be 
himself before he died, to hear that Charlie had 
ever been tme to him. And so through the long 
night she ■watched; and old Slarjory oft slept and 
nodded, as age and dulled senses will; and lliough 
Sir Vincent at times called jJaintively i’or his 
Deb, his ‘ Rose of Enderby,’ his more fre<xuent 
plaint was for his boy. 

CHAriEJl THE THinn. 

In tho.se days there were wild doings in Ireland. 

‘ Liberty and Reform’ were the watch-words which 
did then, and ever will, electrify the fiery, rebel¬ 
lious, ardent spirits thatdiocked under one banner 
to struggle and to die. Irish and French met 
and fought together against the iron Jiand of 
England; thousands perished; the fated isle ran 
blood. 

It is the eve of a battle. Cray dawn is slowly 
breaking over forest and mountain, where strange 
and wonderful echoes arc wont to be heard amongst 
the rocks and caves ; hut in the gi-ay of this dread 
dawn, on the eve of battle and blood, all seems 
silent as the grave, saving the thunderous roar 
of the waterfall in its descent into the lake, that 
seems to make the silence the more intense. 

B\it hark ! through the mist of morning a bugle 
suddenly sounds loud aud clear; and when it ceases 
—far away, a spirit-bugle answers. A soldier, 
driven to frenzy, they s.ay, by an insulting taunt 
from a superior officer, hail struck him down in 
the heat of the instant. Short shrift in those 
days; the man has been tried, coiidcnnied, and is 
about to be led out to execution. So, loud and 
clear the bugle ctdls : ‘ Come foiih to tby death,’ 
as plain as a human voice could speak; and he 
whom it summons cannot mistake that voice, 
and comes forth guarded, hut with steady step, 
and head erect aud soldierly; while in front of 
him bristles a long line of musketry, and behind 
yawns an open grave. The condemned soldier is 
Charles Fleming. Have his ungovernable passions 
and bis strong uncurbed will brought him to this ? 
Ay ; aud the stubborn pride which has ever been 
his bane, leads him now to die without that 
word of extenuation or appeal which even yet 
might save him. 

Yet who may tell ho'w that proud heart swells 
well-nigh to breaking beneath the broad breast, 
as he thinks on the old white-haired father and 
. his son’s death of shame ! He sees too the shadows 
on the woods of Enderby. He hears the voice 
of a little sister, calling ‘ Charlie, Charlie! ’ at 
play. And the trees are waving their long arms 
round the old, old home ; and his little playmate 
Margaret—his yoxmj wife Margaret —stands beneath 
and smiles. And then his bold eyes ask for death, 
merciful death, which shall put him out of his 
anguish. . Yet hold ! Even as the muskets are 
raised, but ere the triggers are pressed, there is a 
wild shriek of ‘ Rescue ! rescue! Pardon! pardon 
for CharlK Fleming ! ’ 

And there, headlong down the way—while all 


reel hack before him—rides one spurring for life 
or death, his horse in a lather of foam, his head 
hare, and his long hair flying in the wind. In 
one hand he clenches a packet, and waves it 
above diis head—the Royal pardon! He reaches 
them ; he stays the deadly lire with his wild out¬ 
stretched arms raised to heaven, with wliite face 
and blazing eyes, and lips -which fail to speak. 
But one could have undertaken and accomplished 
that famous ride; but one could have saved him 
in this strait. In male disguise, that one proves 
to he Margaret Dinning! ‘ ’Tis my wife ! ’ cried 
Chiirles Fleming in piercing accents ; ‘ ’tis my 
wife Margaret! ’ And with that, the king’s mes¬ 
senger sways ill the saddle, and is supported to the 
ground by the commanding officer. . . . 

And thus it came to pass that Deborah, watching 
at her lather’s bedside, heard rumours of that 
battle by which the name of Charles Fleming 
became famous. It was early moniing. The great 
wild clouds of dawn were parted, and rolled 
iLsunder. The glorious snn rose on the watcher’s 
we.rry eyes, and steeped the land in splendour. 
Deborah threw up the windows wide, and returned 
to the dying man. O heaven, tender mercy, cannot 
the light oi' summer suurise rob that dear face 
of aught of its ivintry wanness ? 

‘ Father, sweet father! ’ she said in thrilling 
tones of grief, ‘art thou not bettor? See the 
glorious snii, father! ’ 

‘ Nay, Deb,’ he answered plaintively ; ‘ I sec no 
suu ; mine eyes iue dark. How little thou dost 
look to me! ThoU ’rt grown so small! My child, 
my darling, I am very ill.’ 

Then Deborah raised his heat! upon her shoulder; 
she knew that he was himself again, himself but 
to die ; her brave heart sank, yet she answered 
caimly : ‘ Yes, thou hast been very ill. Dost thou 
remember all that happed ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay. My hoy, my boy! ’ And he sobbed. 

‘ Unsli, father ; llmt was -w'rong ; that was false 1 
That was a wicked forgery. Charlie never wronged 
thee by thought or deed. Charlie hath ever been 
loyal to thee aud thine. Art thou iontent now, 
dear 1 ’ 

A brilliant smile stole over the fading face of 
Vincent Fleming. ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ coiitent to die! ’ 
He hiy musing, his eyes closed. ‘ Deb,’ said he at 
last, ‘whisper me. My boy is true to me—is’t 
not so ? ’ 

‘ Yes, father; true as steel: he loves thee dearly. 
And for thee,’ she went on, with heaving breast, 

‘ he hatli done brave things ! Charlie is a soldier, 
and men are all saying he hath won great*honour 
and Teiiowu,’ 

‘ Ah, Deb ; thank Cod, thank God for this! 
And thou, Deb, sweet Deb, how is’t with thee ?’ 

‘ I am rich, dear. 1 nm betrothed to King 
Fleming, whom I love most dearly; and I have 
wealth enough for all. It is well with thy two 
children, thou seest.’ 

And ere the night fell, two messengers came 
gently to his side. One, radiatft with ‘white- 
raiment’and drooped wings; the other, footsore, 
travel-stained, anu war-worn. Aud one was the 
Angel of Death, who stood and looked upon them 
pitifully; the other was his prodigjil son, who 
kneeled and folded his arras around his father, and' 
bowed his head and wept. 

‘ Now,’ said Sir Vincent, ‘ 1 die in peace. How 
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have I yearned for thee ! God bless thee! I 
bless thee, niy boy! Deb, this is death I ’ 

Aud 80 , raised in Charlie’s strong arms and with 
his hands j'n Deborah’^ without a struggle, the 
spirit passed atvay. 


CHAPTEH THE lABT. 


Two figures stand together in one of the deep oriel 
windows of the old hall at Enderby. The blood- 
red splendoiu’ of a setting sun fills the marsh, the 
low land, and the hanging woods; and streaming 
like a beacon in at the windows, floods those two 
w'itli radiant light. They are Charles Fleming and 
his bride. The storms have swept by, and left her 
thrice his own, w’ith the old walls and the sacred 
hearth of Enderby. Thus may God send on ns 
the lightning of His chastisement, and yet guide 
and guard us through all—through the morning 
of wild and lunny childhood; through the noon 
of gay and love-bright youth, environed as it is 
by perils; through the sudden-falling night of 
dread, despair, aud death. He does not leave us 
‘comfortless.’ As for Deborah Fleming, passion¬ 
ately as she loved the bc.auteous world, she never 
again lost sight of the valley up which had passed 
the souls of those she loved, and the golden gates 
across the shining flood. And in later days, ■when 
children’s children clustered eagerly round the 
stately old Lady of Lincoln, she, with the faithful¬ 
ness of old age, would return lovingly, lingeringly 
to tlic days of her youth, when ‘ Charlie and she 
were young.’ 

O happy time—blessed childhood—liow can I 
end better than with thee ? Over the shadows of 
evening rises tlie day-star of childhood’s memories. 


It knows no night— 

There is no uight in a glad and green old age. 


THE EHD. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ MANUSCRIPTS. 


A GLIMPSE of the manuscripts of the late Charles 
Dickens, wh?ch now form part of the ‘Forster 
Collection’ in the South Kensington Museum, 
conjures up a vision of numerous characters in 
his popular novels. On looking attentively at the 
manuscripts, wc arc at once struck by the number 
of alterations and interlineations with which the 
pages abound; and our first sentiment is one of 
surprise that the books which apjienr so wonder¬ 
fully neural and fluent when wc reail them, 
should evidently have been the result of much 
anxious thought, care, and elaboration. 

The collection comprises the original manu¬ 
scripts of the following works; Oliver Tivist, 
published in 18.38- 39 ; Master Humphrey's Vlock, 
comprising the Old Curiosity Shop and Bartudry 
Jtudge, published in 1840-41; Barnaby Budge, 
a separate volume, 1840-41 ; American. Notes, 
\\ 1842; Martin‘Chu.silemt, 1843-44; TJie (Jhimes, 
\\ Clmstmas 1644 ; Domheij and Mon., 184C-48 ; David 
\\ Ooyiperfield, 1849-50 ; liUak Ifontr, wbloli bus in 
\ I the 0 T\{fipal mannscript a Bocondary title. The East 
\\ Ifiml, 1852 -53; Hard, Times, 1854; Little Dorrit, 
\i 1855-57 ; A Tide of Tu'O Cities, 1859 ; and The 
j| Mystery of Edwin Drood (his last bjjd unfinished 


work), 1870. There ate also proof volumes from 
the printers, consisting of Dombey and Son, David 
Copperfield, Bleak Hpuse, and Little Dorrit, the 
pages of which bear marginal and other corrections 
and alterations, in ink, by the author. 

Of course, as the collection is placed under a 
glass case, the public can ouly see one or two 
jiages of each work ; but even with this meagre 
guide, the acute observer is able in 'some degree 
to trace the working of the writer’s mind, and to 
follow to some extent the development of his 
ideas. As we have already remarked, the first 
thing which strikes us is the comparatively large 
nuniher of alterations and interlineations which 
occur in the manuscript. It is evident that 
Charles Dickens wrote with the greatest care, and 
scrupulously revised his writing, in order to render 
each sentence as perfect as might ba Taking the 
works in their chronological order, wo may notice 
that in OHver Twist, which is open at ‘ ('hapter 
the Twelfth’—‘In which Oliver is taken better care 
of than he ever was before, with some particulars 
concerning a certain picture ’—there arc few 
alterations in the manuscript; the writing also 
being larger and firmer than in the majority of the 
later works. Charles Dickens made his alterations 
so carefully that it is difficult to trace the words 
which he liad originally written ; hut the one or 
two which occur on this page give us some little 
insight into the careful manner in which the 
author worked up his sentences into a well- 
rouiuled and euphonious form. The passage at 
which this manuscript is opened runs as follows : 
‘The coach rattled away down Mount I’leasant 
and up Exmouth Street—over nearly the same 
ground as that which Oliver had traversed when 
he first entered London in;’ and here occurs the 

first alteration, ‘ the D-’ is erased, and ‘ com- 

jiany with the Dodger ’ is written in its place ; the 
author evidently considering the latter a more 
euphonious form of expression than ‘in the 
Dodger’s company,’ as it was doubtless his original 
intention to make the passage. The alteration to 
which we have referred may appear, as indeed it 
is, of exceedingly small significance ; but we have 
mentioned it simply as an instance of the ex¬ 
tremely careful way in w'hich Dickens studied the 
details and ijiinutise of composition. 

The next manuscript in point of date is Master 
Humphrey's Clock, which is open at ‘No. IV.,’ 
headed ‘ Master Humphrey from his clock-side in 
the chimney comer,’ and commences as follows: 

‘ Night is generally my time for walking. In the 
summer 1 often leave liome early in the morning 
and roam about fields and lanes all day, or even 
escape for days or weeks together, but, saving in 
the country ’ [this originally stood ‘ but, at other 
seasons of the year ; ’ but Dickens doubtless saw 
that the expression as it now stands would be 
more consistent with the context], ‘ I seldom go out 
until after dark, though. Heaven be thanked, 1 
love its light and feel Ao cheerfulness it sheds 
upon the earth as much as any creature living? 
TIuh page of manuscript has only a moderate sbore 
of alterations. 

Then we come to the volume of licumahy Budge, 
■which is opened at ‘ Chapter One,’ and also contains 
only a moderate number of alterations, one being 
in the height of the Maypole sign, and another 
in the distance of Epping Forest lirom Cornhill; 
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both of which are noticeable os further illustra¬ 
tions of the conscientious love of accuracy which 
characterised the author’s iniiid. Next in order 
follows the Anierican Notes, which has very few 
corrections, and is opened at the page headed 
‘ Chapter the First. Introductory and necessary to 
be read; ’ in which the author cWlenges the right 
of any person ‘to pass judgment on this book or 
to arrive at any reasonable conclusion in reference 
to it without first being at the trouble of becoming 
ac(|uainted witli its design and purpose.’ Surely a 
caution fair and reasonable enough on the part of 
the writer of a book which he could not but feel 
would probably give olfcncc, where such an end 
was farthest from his wish. 

The lAfe amt Adventures of Martin ChuxT-lewit 
comes ne.xt, open at ‘Chapter I. Introductory. 
Concerning thelksdigree of theChuzzlewit Family;’ 
and giving ns a briefbnt telling satii’(! ou the pride 
of birth by assuring us that this liuuily ‘undoubt¬ 
edly descended in a discct line from Adam and 
Eve, and was in the very earliest times closely 
cininccted with the agricullur.al interest.’ This 
page is notably full of alterations, and seems a iair 
indication that with Charles ]Jicken.s, as with 
many others, the iirst step was tlie most diiiicult 
■of all. The caligraphy in this as in all the other 
ii>anuscrij>ts is legible but rather small, the letters 
being distinctly formed, and the use of abbrevia¬ 
tions si udiousl}'avoided. 

We ne.\t turn to The Chvmes, one of those de¬ 
lightful stories with which Dickens introduced 
to us those Christmas annuals, which now form 
so important a section of our periodical litera¬ 
ture. This again is open .at the coiumencemeut, 
avhere the author lays down the dogma that 
there are not man}'' 2 'oople who would care to 
sleep in a church : ‘ I don’t mc.an at aermou-time 
ill warm weather (when the thing has actually been 
<lonc once or twice), but in the night, .and .alone.’ 
This sentence originally finished with ‘ in the 
jiight;’ but we can readily imagine tbe development 
<)t the idea in the brain of the avriter ; ami tlie. 
words ‘and alone’ sugge.slingthemselves as lending 
an additional ground of lear for the situation. 
The m.auuscri])t of this page hears a moderate 
mimber of alterations. 

In Uomhey and Unti we find a large nnniher of 
alterations on tlie first jiage, the very title itself 
having been altered more than once. The sketch 
of the newly-horn I’aul, who was placed in front 
of the fire, ‘ .as if his constitution were analogous to 
that of a mullin, and it was essenti.al to toast him 
brown while he was very new,’ is very good 
indeed; but it is evident that the passage was 
rather the result of careful elaboration than of 
spontaneous humour. And tbe same remark w’ill 
ajiply to the 02 >ening cliajiter of David CojiprrJield, 
ill wliich, ^tltliough the passage descriptive of the 
liirth of the hero is very neat and natural as it now' 
•stands, the same careful revision and alteration are 
again apparent. 

JSleak House too is notably full of ulteiations on 
the first page, espeeiallj' in tlie passage which tells 
us that in the muddy condition of tho London 
e'reets ‘it would not be wonderful to meet a I 
Mesalosiumis forty feet long or so waJdiing like an / 
oli-pliaiitine lizard up llolborn Hill.’ j 

Jn Hard Times, wlicre we are introduced to tho / 
gentleman who wants nothing but ‘Facts,’and in 
the oiMiniug chapter of Link Dorrit, in wdiich we 
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have a description of Marseilles as it ‘ lay broiling 
in tbe sun one day,’ W'e find u large number of 
alterations; but in these, as in moat of the other 
instances, the jirimary words have been erased so 
carefully, that it is next to irapossib'le to form 
an idea of how the passages originally stood. 
Tho Tale of Two Cities, on tlie contrary, contains 
remaikably few corrections; and the opening 
passage ileseriptive of ‘ Thu I’eriod ’ is telling, and 
apparently written spontaneously. The Mystery of 
Hdwin JJrood has been opened with good judgment 
at the last page. Thu uiaiiuscri]it is very small, 
but fairly legible, and having but a moderate 
number of alterations. In a literary sense, it is 
not jierhiips so interesting as some of tbe others; 
Imt it ])osspsseB a sad and melancholy claim upon, 
our attention and syuijialliy, inasmuch lus it is the 
last page of manuscri^it ever written by this gifted 
hand. 

In the proof volumes with corrections in the 
handwriting of the author them is nothing which 
calls fur esiiocial note save an unimportant dele¬ 
tion in Bleak House, and ii more interesting altera¬ 
tion ill Jlavitl Copiirrtkld. In the former there is 
a jiassagc marked ‘out,’ in which Sir Leicester 
Dedlock speaha to Mrs lloinieewell of her grand¬ 
son ill tlie following iiassage: ‘ If (he said) the 
hoy could not settle down at (Ihesney Wold, in 
itself the most astonishing circumstance in the 
world, could he not serve Ins country in the ranks 
of licr defenders, as his brother had done I Must 
he rush to her destruction at his early age aud 
with his parricidal jiaud strike at her I’ 

III David Cojrperfield wo find by a passage in 
which MrDiek'is referring to his Memorial that 
his original hallucination took the form of a ‘ bull 
in a china shop;’ a rather trite idea, and it was not 
until after the proof had actually been submitted 
to him by the jirinters that Cliarles Dickens intro¬ 
duced the whimsical and hajipier notion of‘King 
Charles’s Head.’ 

Before bringing our brief p.aper to a couclii- 
sion, we would venture to suggest to the gentle¬ 
man or gentlemen to whom is intrusted the 
.arrangement of these manu.scripts, th;*t the present 
positions of tho manuscripts and printed volumes 
should he traiisiioscd, so that the luanuscripta 
should occupy the lower half of the case, as in 
their present position it is rather diiiicult to de- 
cijihcr the caligraphy ; and to any one IhjIow the 
ordinary height it imist involve an amount of 
]>hysic.d contortion as unconilortable .as it is inele¬ 
gant. The manuscripts being of course of greater 
interest tliau tlie jirinteil proofs, should certainly 
occujiy the more prominent sjiaee, esjiecia’iy as the 
latter could be read without any difiiculty if iilaoed 
in the rear r.auk. 

We have no doubt that many of those who read 
this sliort article will have seen the Dickens manu¬ 
scripts for themselves ; many more doubtless wUl 
sec them ; hut there will still be a large number 
who will not have the opportunity ; and while we 
think tli.it onr remarks will bo endorsed by the first 
and second classes, we hope that.they will prove 
iiitcresling to tho thinl less Jbi-timate class, and 
will eiial'lo them to enjoy, at least in iniafrination, 
a .somewhat closer iiithiiacy than they hare known j 
iiofore willi that great and gifted man, wl^se hooka I 
have cliecteil so many beneficial changes both in li 
society at large aud in many an individual heart jl 
aud life, uprooting and casting to the winds much j j 
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tliat was base, w'orthless, and contemptible, and 
implanting in their stead tlie seeds of those gentler 
synipathies and nobler asjiirations which find their 
fruition in a widl-speut life. 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER XII.—OTHER EVEXT.S OE THAT EVENING. 

Lady Dillwouth’s reverie is doomed to be a short 
one. She feels a soft caressing touch on her arm, 
and looks up to see Miss Del mere close by her 
chair. Her long light hair is sti'eaining over her 
shoulders, and an embroidered Indian dressing- 
gown covers her antique <lres8. 

‘Liddy, you quite frightened me 1 Why do you 
come creeping in like a mouse ? Yoa ought to ho 
in hed,’ 

‘ I have sompthiiig to tell you, Katie; something 
you will bo so glad to hear, and something that 
makes me so happy. I cannot sleep till I tell 
you all about it.’ 

Miss Delmcre flings herself on a low stool at 
Katie’s feet, and looks up through her mass of 
sunny hair with flushed cheeks, glowing eyes, and 
lips that 7oill form themselves into smiles. She 
cannot hide her joy. • 

‘ Walter Reeves lias asked me to be his wife. 
Arc you surprised, Katie ? ’ 

‘ Not e.\actly; I thought there must bo some- 
outcome from Ml that flirting. Do you know, 
Liddy, if he had not mode you an oiler, and if you 
had not accepted him, 1 .sUony have been very 
angry, and should have given you a lecture.’ 

Liddy looks up at her friend with surprise, the 
words arc so cold, tlie tone of voice .so hard and 
unsympathisiijg. 

* Are yon not glad about it, Katie 1 ’ 

‘ Of course 1 am ; and 1 hope you will both he 
happy.’ 

‘ I owe it all to i/oii, darling Katie! Had it not 
been for this dear delightful charade party, I should 
never have found out that Walter really cared for 
me. How .smUIeii it has ail been ! And what good 
news I shall lv;ve to carry home to-morrow ! Little 
did 1 think when 1 eaiiic to stay with 3 'ou, that 
my wedding was so near!’ The words came out 
in joyous gasjis between hug-s and kisses, for Miss 
Delnieic is demonstrative, and shews it. 

Then Liddy flits away, radiant in her delight, 
never dreaming ol’ the anguish in Katie’s heart that 
constrains her again to bury her face in her hands, 
and utter short, eager, iinimssioned prayers for tlie 
poor sailons whom she believes are at that very 
hour inedire and mortal conflict witli the winds 
and waves. 

But we must take a glimpse at Sir Herbert’s 
proceedings. He never even glances at the order 
after his wile’s lingers have altered it to her will; 
he merely folds it up, puts it in the cnvelojie, and 
des|)atclies it to its destination. Though he decides 
the Zeo shall proceed on the dangerous enterprise, 
no thought of nialii'e towards Captain Reeves 
actuates him. It never enters his thouglit that it 
is a good waj' of getting rid of him for a while, 
and thus stopping the constant visits to Govern- 
meut House. The idea is altogether too paltry 
and despjeable—it is beneath a man of Sir Her¬ 
bert’s tone of mind. He fixes on that particular 
ship simply because she is best fitted for the duty. 
Weighing anchor in such a storm near the Short 


Reefs on an iron-bound coast, and rendering 
assistance to a vessel in danger, is an undertaking 
that requires u good ship, a steady crew, and an 
able captain. 

All these qualifications the Leo possesses to per¬ 
fection. She is a well-built handsome craft; her 
hardy tars are smart and well disciplined; and 
there is iio braver ollicer in the British navy than 
Waller Reeves. True, when on shore he seems 
rather too fond of amusement, and has-been called 
‘conceited,’ ‘trilling,’ ‘frivolous,’ ‘dandified,’ and 
what not, by men who are jealous of Iiim ; but let 
his foot once touch the quarter-deck, and oven his 
enemies can never charge him with tliese question¬ 
able qualities. There all his frippery and nonsense 
vanish away like dew in the sunshine; and he 
becomes the true sailor, witli courage to plan and 
carry out deeds of daring; he becomes the gallant 
oflieer fired with vigour and ambition. Nev'er 
would he shirk a duty or hesitate to undertake 
any lawful enterprise eveit though it led to danger 
or de.ath. Sir Herbert knows all this, and there¬ 
fore he is right in selecting the Leo. 

Hardly has lie sent away the order when he is 
called off to Hillview ; and wlien liis duties there 
are over, he determines to pay a farewell visit to 
Lady Rihson. Ho thinks of Katie all the waj' lie 
is going to Belton Park. But when is he not 
thinking of her ? His love has not lessened, though 
he lias begun to see her faults. lie is sorry she is 
not with him, and that she has never paid the 
needful respect to his god-mother. He has often 
and often urged her to call, but his persuasions 
have I'ailed. Wlienever he has made the sugges¬ 
tion, Katie has been so overwhelmed with cugage- 
ments tliat she has hardly' given liim a hearing, 
and of late he has drojiiied the subject, lie goes 
towards Belton Park in rather a gloomy mood 
after .ill. Lady nilison quite e.viiccts Katie on this 
last evening, and while she welcomes the Admiral, 
.she looks over his sliouldcr inquiringly. 

‘Ah I J knew you would come to say “good- 
Iiye,” Herbert. But where is the “gudewife,” the 
hoiiniu Katie?’ 

‘ Miss Delraere is staying with her, and she has 
many engagements; besides, you could hardly 
expect her out in this storm.’ 

‘ Ah no, certainly not. There are many reasons 
for Ladj' Dil^worth’s staying at lioiiie, and hut few 
indiiceineiits for her to come out to see au old 
woman like me.’ 

‘ Katie has often said how anxious she is to 
know you.’ 

‘ True, true, Herbert; so you must bring her to 
.Scotland with you in the bright summer-time— 
that is, i f I ’in sjiarcd to see it; but life is uncertain, 
my friend, life is uncertain.’ 

Lady Hibson, who is the brightest, kindest, 
dearest old w'oinan in the world, smiles on her 
god-son, and does not let him see how much she 
is hurt by Katie’s neglect of her; hut in her lieart 
she is sorry for him, more sorry than she would 
like him to know. Bessie his first wife was in 
her opinion perfection; and Katie she suspects 
is very much the reverse. 

To her old eyes, the Admiral is still young, and 
she thinks there is hardly a woman in the world 
good enough to mate with him. ‘I can see 
Herbert is not happy ; and Laura Beat was right 
when she foretold the risk her father ran in marry¬ 
ing a mere frivolous girl,’ she decides in her own 
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miud; but none of lier smpicious float to the sur¬ 
face, BO gay, 80 kindly, so warm is her manner. 
The Admiral sets out early on his homeward 
journey ; his thoughts still turn to Katie, but they 
have grown .softer, more tender. The gloom has 
p^sed from his spirit; the interview with Lady 
llibson has calmed his ruHIed thoughts; his reserve 
and pride have altogether medted down, and he 
longs to press his darling wife to his heart and 
forgive all her follies. He feels, even •with all her 
failings, he loves her more completely, more pas¬ 
sionately than he has ever loved the dead Bessie. 

IVhen he reaches Government llouse, it is 
brilliantly lighted up. The guests are assembled, 
and fragments of song and melody are floating 
out on the rough night-wind. Sir Herbert 
makes his way at once to the scene of fes¬ 
tivity, aud pauses at the door, astonished at the 
uiwonted appearance of the rooms. As he has 
not been initiated into the arrangements, nor 
witnessed the preparations, the merest stranger 
present is uut more ignorant than he is of all tliat 
has been going on. Ho he looks on the scene with 
curiosity. The nm-sic-rooin hfis been turned into 
a raised stage, with painted wings and festoons of 
scai'lct curtain.s. A crescent-shaped row of gas 
jets serves as foot-lights, and throws a soft clear 
brilliance on the performers. Wreaths of flowers, 
clnsters of trailing evergreens, pots of rich exotics, 
groups of banners, adil to the display. Nothing 
that taste, art, fancy, or money can accompli.sh is 
wanting. The Admiral looks at iill this ; then at 
the rows of spectators; then at his wife, who comes 
forward on the stage at that moment leaning on 
Lidd}'’s arm. I're.senlly their voices ring out 
through the rooms; then a solo falls to Katie’s 
share, and her hirsbaiid listens spell-bound to her 
singing. Her voice is tuned to the dce])e3t 2 >athos, 
aud her face is sad as her song. 

Never has he seen Katie look like that before. 
The curiously cut costuiue suits her wonderfully 
■well; the dress of azure silk falls in rich bright 
folds ; her bodice glitters with gold aud gems; and 
her hair turned back in its own hixuriant wealth 
of tresses, has no ornament but a diamond cluster. 


The mellowed rays from gas Jets, liiddcn by the 
curtains, fall full on her head, and she shines out 
as though surrounded by a strange unearthly 

glory- • 

She seems altered, spiritualised, refined, incor- 
porealised in her marvellously weird-like beauty, 
and her husband cannot remove bis rapt gaze from 
her. But presently a single turn of liis head 
changes his glance of admiration into one of sur¬ 
prise and anger. In the shade of a gigantic 
azalea he spies Captain Walter Reeves, standing 
in au altitude of calm listening enjoyment. In¬ 
stantly the Admiral’s eye flashes with indignation. 
How dares Walter Reeves to be here, in his 
wife’s drawing-room, w'hen he ought to be mile.s 
away out on the stormy seas ? 

In an instant the offender is called out of the 
room, and Sir Herbert demands to kno'w why ho 
has disobeyed orders by staying on shore, 

‘ I have Imd no orders to weigh anchor. Sir 
Herbert.’ 

‘ Perhaps the order is still lying on your cabin 
table; it was issued at ten o’clock this morning.’ 

‘ No despatch has reached the Leo, for I’ve been 
on board all day. Sir Herbert, and came direct to 
Government House.’ 


‘ Very strange, very! There must be some 
terrible mistake in the matter. Is Mr Grey here 
to-night ? ’ 

‘No, Sir Herbert.’ 

‘ 1 must see him at once. The subject admits 
of no delay.’ 

‘Shall I go to North Street, aud fetch him 
here ?’ 

The Admiral pau.ses for a moment, and takes a 
survey of Walter from head to foot. He notes the 
velvet suit, the delicate lace ruffles, the Monteto 
cap, the large plume of feathers, the dark cloak 
set BO jauntily on his shoulder, the thin shining 
shoes, and the huge glittering buckles; and 
a soapfon of contempt glances from his eyes, a 
slight sneer trembles on his lip, ‘ I think 
I am more fitted to brave the storm than you 
arc to-night, so I’ll go to Mr Grey myselt' 
Then without another word, ho walks down the 
stairs, and passes out into tho wind and rain. Tlie 
house in North Street is closed for tho night, and 
Mrs Grey and Helen are sleeping the sleep of the 
quiet-minded. Only the master of the house is 
still up, and he is finishing a cigar in his library. 
He starts up in alarm when he hears the authori¬ 
tative knock at the door, and visions of fire and 
thieves start up before him. His alarm is in no 
whit lessened when he sees his august son-in-law 
on the steps. 

‘ Sir Herbert! Who would have thought of 
seeing you so late ! Is anything wrong? Is Katie 
Ul?’ 

‘ No ; your daughter is quite well. I left her 
just now dressed up like some medieval heroine, 
and lamenting her ■woes in song.’ 

‘ True; I recollect this is tlie night of Katie’s 
charade party.’ 

'rhey liave.both gone into the library now ; Mr 
Grey has flung the stump of Jiis cigar aside, and 
the Admiral speedily explains the cause of his late 
visit. 

‘ T acted as your note directed, Sir Herbert, and 
at once sent off tlie Leoni to assist the IJariiig. . 

‘ 'i'he Lconi I Were you mad. Gray ? ’ 

‘ I confess your order umazod me# I did all I 
could to consult with you about it, but you were 
gone to Hillview. Here is the order; you will see 
the LeoniU name written plainly.’ 

The Admiral takes the paper in his hand, holds 
it near his gaze, scrutinises it afar off, glances at it 
through his eye-glass ; but the fact is indisputable 
—there is the word Lenni, ajjpiirently in his own 
writing. 

‘ This is a vile forgery, Grey ! I never wrote 
that, never dreamt of giving such a mSd order. 
Heaven alone knows what results, what complica¬ 
tions may .arise from it! I shudder to think of the 
7)icri')i/7 still agwjuud on the iSlinrt Reefs, or perhaps 
altogether broken up long ore this.’ 

‘ The Leoni couldn’t help her much, I fear.’ 

‘ Help her ! She ’ll never reach her. I should 
not be surprised if she were a WTeck herself by this 
time; a hideous, top-heavy, unmanageable craft 
like th.at couldu’t take care even Of herself in such 


a stonii.’ 

‘ What had better be done now, Sir Htprbert ? ’ 

‘ Despatch the Leo at once ; though I fear her 
services will come too late.’ 


Practical discussions follow, that keep the 
Ldmiral and his secretary employed for some 
Line longer, ^When Sir Herbert returns home, it is 
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no vain excuse tJiat makes him retire to his room 
in very weariness of spirit, very fatifpie of body. 
He finds Walter Reeves is already gone away ; but 
some of the guests are still lingering in the rooms, 
trying to prolong their amusements to the last 
minute. 


CHAPTKR xni.— CONFESSION. 


The storm has spent itself before the next 
morning. Katie can see that, as she listlessly 
looks out of the bay-window of tbe breakfast-room. 
I One would hardly suppose the treacherous gale 
I had been holding such wild revels the night before. 
I The tossing waves that had leaped with frothy 
I crests over the serrated rocks of the Short Reefs, 
j are placid enough now—dancing perhaps over 
I tliose who went down a few iiours before into the 
I cruel depths. Lady Dillworth has a headache; she 
listens calmly to Liddy, who blushing and bloom¬ 
ing, pours forth her rose-coloured confidences, and 
swallows her coffee between whiles. Hunter is 
helping the groom to carry her boxes down-stairs; 
and Ivliss Delmere, with only a few minutes to 
spare, is selfish in tbe exuberance of her joy, and 
cannot see the dark circles round Katie’s sleepless 
eyes nor note the deep sadness of her looks. At 
length she goes awciy, and the Admiral enters the 
room. 

‘You are just in time, Herbert; Hunter lias 
brought up some fresh coffee.’ 

‘None ibr me, thank you. I knew you would 
be engaged with Miss Delmere ; and as I had papers 
to examine, I had my breakfast brought to the 
library.’ 

‘ Liildy is gone away now.’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 met lier in the hall, and saw her into 
the carriage. I’ve brought you the newspaper, 
Katie ; you will see the wreck of the un fortunate 
ship I told you of yesterda}'.’ 

‘The Dari'tifj ! is she wrecked?’ Katie takes 
the pajier into her trembling hands, but cannot 
read, a word for the throbbing of her brows and 
the dizziness of her eyes. 

Her husbanli goes on : ‘Yes ; she went to pieces 
in the gale, and every soul on board would have 
gone down with her had not a merchant-.ship 
passed by tbe merest chance. Twenty-three men 
are lost At least they went away in the Darimj's 
large cutter ; but no boat could have lived out the 
storm.’ 

‘ How dreadful! ’ Katie starts at the sound of 
her own voice, it is so deep and hoarse. 

‘ Dreadful indeed ! What makes the matter 
worse is,*that in all human proliability every man 
might have been saved and the ship also, had 
not an atrociously wrong act been perpetrated.’ 

Katie hears a rustle of paper; she knows by 
instinct wlmt is coming, but she dares not lift her 
head. 


The Admiral goes on in an agitated tone: 
‘Some one has tampered with my papers, has even 
dared to meddle with my orders. I diiucted the 
Leo to be sent'out at once to the scene of the 
wreck; but from malignity or some other motive, 
the name Limoni was substituted.’ 

‘Wouldn’t tliat ship do as well, Plcrbert ?’ 

‘Certainly not. She would never reach the 
Short Reefs in such a gale. 1 fully .suspect she’s 
foundered at sea or gone on the rocks herself. I ’ll 
find out who did it! If I ' ‘ “ 


thouglj^^eves, or 


any one else at his instigation, had been guilty, 
I’d, I’d’- 


There is no saying bow the sentence might have 
ended Katie has risen from her seat, and stands 
before her husband trembling. 

‘ I did it, Herbert! I altered your order! ’ 

‘ You, Katie !—yon, my wife! ’ 

‘ Yes ; but I never thought my silly act would 
lead to such misfortune.’ 

‘ What was your motive, Kate ? Surely you 
could not have wished to injure me ? To set me 
up as a mark of inefficiency and ridicule ? ’ 

‘ O no; a thousand times no. But Captain Reeves 
was helping me to get up our charade, and I 
altered the ship’s name that he might not have 
to go away.’ Here Lady Dillworth’s voice fails 
her. She cannot utter another word, so choked 
and gasping is her breath; the bare blank 
sentence remains a.s it was ; ‘ I altered the ship’s 
name that he might not hare to go away.’ 

'I’lie Admiral does not reply. There is a stillness 
in tlie room as though some one had died there. 
A burst of passion, an angry storm of words would 
be a relief; and Katie glances up in alarm to 
see her husband looking down sadly at her. lie 
i.s ])ale as death ; his lips arc .se.t and firm ; a dim 
haze has clouded his eyes, as though unshed tears 
are springing there ; but there is no sign of resent¬ 
ment in ills face—only pity, a tender, touching, 
tremulous ])ity, an infinite yoaniiug for something 
gone, a regret, sorrowful and deep! Yet all so 
mixed with intense love, that Katie knows for the 
first time in her life what passionate boundless 
strength thei’e is in his affection for her. A sudden 
understanding of how dear she is to him dawns 
upon her ; she feels he would give his very life 
for her. 

Katie would have flown to his arms, and told 
him Ids lore is fully relarncd, that at last slie 
feels Ids worth and goodness; she would have 
fallen at his feet and tiiere have craved for pardon; 
but he puts her gently yet firmly away. 

‘ My poor, poor Katie I Have 1 then spoiled 
your young life ( I might have suspected tld.s; 
but I was blind and selfish. Forgive me, iny poor 
child, forgive me ! I would give worlds to restore 
you your freedom again I ’ 

Ere Katie has fully grasped the meaning of his 
words, he hgs gone out of the room ; she hears 
him walk rapidly down the stairs and out of the 
house. A sense of numbness creeps over her; 
she sits for a while like one stunned. How long 
she remains crouching on the sofa she never 
knows ; a whole lilctime of angiii.sh seems crushed 
into that space. All the brightness of youth 
apyiears to die out at her husband’s departure ; his 
retreating footstep soimds like a knell of departed 
hope. 

After a time, Lady Dillworth rouses herself; even 
sorrow cannot endure for ever. She recollects it 
is near the hour for luncheon, and then Herbert 
will come home. She dresses herself in the robes 
she had on when he made her the offer of mar¬ 
riage. JVhjf she has done this, she does not con¬ 
fess even to herself; but perhaps she imagines old 
associations may soften pmsent misunderstandings. 
She goes down to the dining-room and waffs. The 
table is laid for luncheon, and the bright fire 
glitters on the silver and glasses and flowers. All 
is so pleasant and cheerful and homelike I And 
even then a thrill of satisfaction comes over her 
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that now Liddy Delmere is gone she will be able 
to devote all her time to her husband—^have him 
all to herself. But the luncheon hour passes, and 
then the door opens and Hunter enters with a letter 
on a salver. The address is written in a rapid 
unsteady hand, as though the fingers trembled. 
She sees it is Sir Herbert’s writing, and tears open 
the envelope with a sense of impending trouble, 
that blanches her cheeks and chills her heart. The 
words run thus: 

‘ No one shall ever know vou did the mischief, 
my poor Katie ; the blame shall rest on me alone, 
and 1 will bear it willingly for your sake. But 
my professional career is over ; men will never 
again trust my judgment or deem me fit to com¬ 
mand. 1 was proud of my standing in the service 
and of an untarnished reputation ; but you have 
s])oilod it all, merely to enjoy a short interval 
more of Walter Keeves’s society. Why did yoii 
not tell mo he was so dear to you? You should 
have said before we luiirried / could never make 
j'ou haj)py. Yet I will not blame you, my poor 
wife. My own selfish blindness lias caused all 
this misery. Before this letter reaches you, T shall 
be on my way to London to resign my apjioint- 
luent.’ 

This was all! But the contents fell like a blow 
on her heart. Katie sits alone in that quiet room 
while the iron pierces her soul. The untasted 
luncheon stands on the table till the fire goes 
out and the shades of night g.-ithcr round. Then 
Hunter knocks at the door in alarm, to know if 
‘ my Lady ’ will have the things removed. Katie 
rouses herself to tell him that while his master is 
away she will henceforth have her meals laid in | 
her boudoir, and* that she will receive no visitors 
in Sir Herbert’s .absence. 

Hunter sees Jier pallid face and tear-stained eyes, 
.md draw's bis own eoiiclusiuns, and thinks things 
' never went on like that in the firgt Lady Bill- 
worth’s time, anyhow.’ 

THE GUACHO. 

'Will yon ride over with me to the neighbouring 
village ? ’ asked iny friend Senhor Pedro da SilvsL j 
‘There is a /csta there lo-duy. And as you are a | 
stranger in the country, you will see some leats of i 
liorsemanship quite as clever as can J)e shewn in 
Ihc circus rings of old England.' 

‘ W'ith the greatest pleasure,’ I replied. ‘ I have [ 
often hearil of the wonderful horsemen called 
Guachos, and desire much to see if the accounts 
are really true.’ 

‘ I think you will not be disappointed, lie and ' 
his horse are one ; sometimes he acts as its tyrant, I 
but more frequently they are friends. From in¬ 
fancy they have scoured over the immense Pampas 
of South America, frequently uinidst violent storms 
of thunder, wind, and rain. His address and grace 
on horaeback yield neither to your best fox- 
hunters nor to the American Indian. But here is 
Antonio with our steeds; let us mount.’ 

An hour's ride over the dull arid plains of 
Buenos Ayres, covered with the grass now so much 
cultivated in our gattlens, and iMlmired for its light 
feathery tufts waving in the wind, brought us to 
Ban Joachim, where the people were already col¬ 
lecting iu their holiday attire, and exchanging 
friendly greetings on all sides, 'fhe gay striking 
dresses' of the Guachos mingled in eveiy group. 


The poncho or mantle of cloth, woven in bright 
coloured stripes, has a hole in the centre through 
which the head is passed, and falls down to tne 
hips in graceful folda Tlie nether garment is a 
combination of bedgown and trousers, bordered by 
a fringe or even rich lace on these festa days, 
which varies from two to six inches deep according 
to the wealth of the wearer. Then to-day the 
great jack-boots of untanned leather are exchanged 
for the sniiirtest patent leather, with bright 
scarlet tops, and enormous spurs at the heels. A 
widc-briuinied Spanish hat is worn, a purple or 
vellow handkerchief twisted round it; whilst tlie 
belt encircling the waist sparkles with the dollars 
sewn upon'it—often the whole fortune of the 
owner. His weapons are attached to this girdle, 
consisting of a formidable knife, a lasso, and a 
bolns, which may not be so familiar to the English 
I’oarler as the lasso. There are two balls fastened 
together by short Icatlieru straps, to which another 
thong is attached, by whic.h it is tlirowm; this is 
wliirled violently round the head before propul¬ 
sion, and entangles itself in the legs of the horse 
or cow to be captured. 

But whilst we are gaily chatting to Senhor 
Pedro’s many friends the games are beginning, and 
we hasten oif to the ground. There we find two 
lines of mounted Guachos, from ten to twenty on 
each side, just so far apart as to allow a rider to 
pass between the ranks; all are on the alert and 
bolding the lasso ready for use. One whom they 
call Massimo, an evident favourite with the crowd, 
comes tearing along at a gallop and dashes in 
between the lines. The first horseman in the 
ranks throws his lasso at klassiruo’s horse as he 
fiashes past, but mis-ses, amidst the derisive shouts 
of tho.se around; then the second, quick as light¬ 
ning casts his ; and so on down the ranka Pre¬ 
sently, however, the horse is lassoed and brought 
to the ground ; and the skilful rider alights un¬ 
injured on his feet, smoking his cigarette as coolly 
as when he started from the post. The dexterity 
and watchfulness of the men, who can throw the 
Ias.so so os to entangle the feet of a horse while 
going at full speed, are simply wonderful. 
Another and another followed with varying 
fortunes ; sometimes the first struck down the 
horse and rider, rarely was it that one escaped 
altogether. The popularity of the famous chief 
UosoB was said to be founded on his proficiency in 
this lulroit but cruel art, and no man can be their 
cliief who is not the cleverest among them: 
renown on horseback is the one great virtue that 
exalts a mau in their eyes; cruelty to their 
favourite animal does not seem to enfer into 
tlieir thoughts! 

Blit at length they weary of this sport, and 
move off a little way to vary it with another. 
Now we seem to have moved back a few hundred 
years, and find a pastime of the middle ages still 
lingering among tJiese descendants of the Spauiarcls, 
who doubtless introduced it into the New Wotld. 
In those days it was called the game of the quin¬ 
tain. A pole was firmly planted* in the ground, 
with a cross-bar, to which was hung the figure of 
a misbelieving Saracen, well armed and holding a 
large sword. Tlie horseman tilted at full galmp 
against this puppet; and as it moved lightly on a 
pivot, unless it were well struck in the breast, it 
revolved, and the sword smote the assailant on the 
back amidst, |be laughter of the crowd. Here in 
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the wild Pampas the trial of skill is greater. A work and in his home. ‘You seem to have been 
kind of gibbet is erected, to which is hun^ a finger-1 interested in him yesterday,’ he said, ‘ and he > 
ring by a string. The Guacho, instead of the spear belongs to a type that is unique. Notwithstand- I 
of knightly days, holds a weapon more character- ing the hatred of the original inhabitants towards ' 
istic of his work in the saladero, where the cattle their invaders, the two races were mixed, and i 
are killed and salted—namely, a skewer. One after these unions produced the Guacho. Look at Lis ! 
another the <511801108 gallop at full speed and try tall figure, bony square face embrowned by the sun, 
to push the skewer into the ring and carry it off. andstiJf black hair—there you see the Indian; whilst 
Antonio, Luis, and Melito succeeded admirably; the Spaniard is in Iris jiroud haughty manner, 
but many a novice failed in the difiicult task, in his vani^', and also in his great sobriety. He 
Still it was a prettv sight, and enjoyed apparently drinks water and eats his dried meat without 
by both horses and men. bread, not from contempt for bettt*r food, but from ! 

Then came the inevitable horse-races, wdiicli are a horror of work. To earn his daily food is not ' 

of almost daily occurrence, when associates dial- so much his aim as to get money to bet with. ' 

lenge one another, and they strike olf in a moment He will go into the saladero, where, knife in ■ 

in a straight line until they disappear in the hand, he will kill, skin, and cut up the cattle for ,■ 

horizon. In this case, however, a wide straight salting, and find enjoyment rather than labour in 
avenue near the village was chosen for a short, it. lie easily gains in a feiv hours a wage that | 
rapid, and often renewed race; a pastime for the suffices; and as soon as it is paid, be jumps on j 
idle, and the occasion of ruinous bets. The riders his horse and ride.s oft' to the pul^uirin to gamble 
were dressed with the greatest elegance; their ' it away.’ , 

horses well chosen from Ihe corral, and covered j Tlius conversing, we reached a hut which could 
with silver ornaments. The bridle is of the leather scarcely be surpassed in its misery. Placed alone 
of a foal, finely plaited and mounted witli .silver ; | in the middle of the plain, without any garden or 
stirrup, bit, and spurs of the same metal. A ' cultivated ground, not a tree to cast a welcome 
glittering silver belt, sometimes of a flowery l shadow, or a hand to rej)air the dilapidated walls, 
pattern, and of colossal proportions, hangs round it seemed formed to repulso rather than attract the 
the breast, and a silver strap across the forehead, owner. At our approach, the mother came out. 
The saddle is a wonderful piece of mechanism, surrounded by her children, her complexion a]i- 
forming the Qnacho’s ‘ bed by night and chest ot proaching the mulatto, for the air of the Pampas 
drawers by dayit is very heavy, and consists of; quickly destroys the fineness of the skin. It is 
ten parts; skins, carpets, and cow-hides inter- only in the capital, Buenos Ayres, that handsome 
mingled with other necessaries. Off they go at Oreole types arc to be seen, where fine features 
iMt from the post, spurring and urging their steeds of an Indian class surpass European beauty, even 
like modem centaurs, handling them in a manner j when the lint is olive. Tlie wife, like the hus- 
well worthy of adrniratioii, and with the most per -1 band, hatiis work : her only occupation i.s to boil 
feet elegance. Wlicn tlie winner came in, many ! some water, pour it over mate or tea of Paraguay, 
a bj'-stiinder had lost all his possessions, so mad a | and drink it through a metal tulie. Her children, 
race of gamblers are they. As a last resource, they j at the .ngc of thn;e or four, can sit on horseback 
pledge their horse, and expose themselves, if they I and gallop over the plain with no other bridle 
Jo.se, to tlie lowest of humiliations—that of going than a cord passed through the horse’s mouth. At 
away on foot! ] six tlie}' watch the sheej), and at ten are ready to 

■B'c turned at last towards home, leaving the ; break in the most sjiiritcd colts. Only everything 
roystering spirits to finish off their day at the | thej’ do must be on borseliack ; they will neither 
jmlpena. Tm s it is whicli takes the place of the j use their arms nor legs. 

club, the caft5, the newsroom, and the home. A j ‘ Good-morning, ycnorita,’ said my friend, 
cottage, neither more simple nor more luxurious ‘ Where shall we find your husband ? ’ 
than any other to be found in the Pampas, covered ‘ lie is gone, Senhor, to break in some horses 
with thatch; the walls of dried mud, or mow: for Senhor Atolisos ; it is not far from here.’ 
frequently of rushes sparged with mud ; the ‘ So much the better. We will ride on and see 
flooring being of trodden earth ; into which the him at work.’ 

rain penetrates, the sun never enters, and where We reached the place; and the Guacho came out 
a hot damp air is the prevailing atmosphere, to meet us. 

Before the door stands a row of strong posts, to ‘ Will you shew my friend your feat at the gate?’ 
W’bich riie horses of the guests arc lied ; the said Seiihor Pedro. 

new-comer jumps off, and there leaves his ‘With the greatest pleasure,’ answered the 
steed, saddled and bridled, for many weary hours flattered Guacho. He jumped on to the top 
in the hot sim or pouring rain ; whilst he, to transverse bar which foniis the gate of the corral, 
use a native expression,'satisfies his vices’ in the and calling to another man to open the lower 
pnlperia. The door is open to all comers, ami ones and drive out a troop of liorses at full gallop, 
great outward politeness reigns within; there is a he, with the most astonishing skill, singled one 
contiiiual exchange of gallantries, to w’hich the out with his eye, dropped down on to it, and rode 
Spanish language easily lends itself; but reason off w'ithout saddle or bridle at the top of its speed, 
soon loses its oway, and the strangest bets are Soon returning, he proceeded to break a horse that 
offered and taken. Sometimes it is between two had been previously caught in the plains. 'The 
friends as to who shall first lose blood; when Guacho threw two lassos, one over the neck, 
the whole company sally out, knives are drawn the other on the hind-legs. Several men hold the 
between the duellers, and a combat, often much colt tightly whilst he saddles and passes a cord 
more ridiculous than valiant, ensues! through the mouth of the animal; and when 

^‘>llowing morning, Senhor Pedro proposed the first paroxysms of fear have passed, the tamer 
that we should ride out and see the Guacho at jumps on, and pressing his powerful knees into its 
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sides, the lasso is withdrawn. The horse and 
rider then start on a furious course, from which 
they both, return exhausted, in the midst of the 
yivats which resound from eveiy side. All that 
is now required is for the breaker to ride ten or 
fifteen leaffues, when he gives up the horse to the 
owner and receives his fee. They are never taught 
to trot, but have an easy movement; and a man 
has been known to ride two hundred miles a day 
without fatigue, and living only on dried meat 
and matd. 


THE GERM THEORY AGAIN. 

We have on several occasions alluded to the 
Germ theory, by which is meant the theory that 
invisible germs capable of producing animalcului' 
and of spreading disease! are constantly floating in 
the atmosphere—and that the more impure the air 
the greater are the number of those germs. We 
revert to the subject, because it is debated in all 
quarters, and it is as well that our readers should 
know something of what is causing so much con¬ 
troversy. Some surgeons dist inguished as operators 
! are great believers in the Germ theory ; so much 
I so, that before beginning, for instance, to cut olf a 
I leg, they cause a cerluiu ge.rm-killing licpiid to 
I shower Idee spray near the part operated on ; by 
: which, as is alleged, the wound is kept free of 
; anything noxious. Whether there be germs or 
i not, the use of disinfectants in the air is said to be 
; beneficial. Notably the celebrated carbolic-acid 
, plan of Professor Lister has met with marked 
I success, and is practised by the greatest surgeons 
of our time. But though the air certainly coutains 
I something which favours decomposition, it is by 
i no means yet proved that that something is made 
up of germs. 

Professor Tyndall has been the princijwl advo¬ 
cate of the Germ theory, and h;us uTitten some 
papers strongly in its favour. Professor Bastiau 

( takes ail opposite opinion. lie tliinks that living 
organisms may originate in disease by spontaneous 
generation. His notions are that if germs are con¬ 
tinually floating about in the air, they would drop 
everywhere and anywhere alike. Tliis argument 
applies more forcibly to the fact which Dr Bastiau 
discovered—namely, that ho was abli^to get life in 
fla.sks containing inorganic solutions, hut that he 
always failed if such solutions were not made up 
of salts containing oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen ; that is to say, of the elements of life. If 
the organisms arc really the result of a molecular 
arrangement of the ‘mother-liquid,’ we should 
expect to find them only in those fluids which 
already contain the elements necessary for their 
composition. Three speculalious are involved in 
these experiments: on the one hand, that low 
t forma of life do occasionally arise by spontaneous 
1 generation; on the other hand, either that the heat 
i which is usually considered destructive of life and 
/germinating power is in reality nothing of the 
I kind; or that Dr Bastian’s experiments were 
I ineorrectly performed. 

Since the publication of Dr Bastian’s observa¬ 
tions, a very lively controversy has been carried 
on in scientific quarters between the supporters of 
the germ theory and of the theory of spontaneous 
generation. Dr Bastian’s work was conducted with 
great care and ’in the presence of some distin¬ 


guished authorities. Dr Sanderson, on the other 
hand, found that upon increasing the heat which 
is applied to the flasks, no oi^anisms were pro¬ 
duced ; hut until we have reason to doubt the 
generally received opinion as to the amount of 
heat necessary to destroy life, this result may be 
equally well explained according to either of the 
two theories. 

Dr Bastiau iusists that the organic solutions in 
his own flasks are not found by him to undergo 
pirtrcfaction where every precaution is taken for 
withholding the entrance of air. Thus a simple 
piece of cotton-wool, which acts as a kind of 
sieve, will when placed in the nroutli of a flask 
prevent decomposition. Professor Tyndall has 
invented the most ingenious contrivances for 
■illustrating his view’s. In one case he employed i 
a chaiiibcr the walls of which were covered by a 
sticky substance. The particles of dust in the air 
were allowed to collect and adhere to the sides, 4 
and the air in the vessel, as shewn by its iion- 
rcflcction of a beam of light, was rendered com¬ 
paratively dustless. Elasks were now iutroduced, 
and they remained for a long period free from 
organisms. On repeating some of these experi¬ 
ments this year, however, Professor Tyndall found 
that many of the infusions which hail previously 
beeu preserved from putrefaction with ease, were 
now found, when placed under the same conditions, 
to swarm with life, tltill he refused to believe in ‘ 
‘ spoulaneous generation,’ and preferred to consider 
that the production of life in his flasks was duo 
to some fault in liis experiments, and that the air 
of the Royal Institution w'us not so pure this year 
as it was last. Instead, therefore, of introducing' 
his fluids by means of an open pijiette, as lie had 
previously done, lie now made use of a ‘separating 
funnel,’ and by this means the fluids found their 
way into the flasks witlioiil exposure to the air. 
The result of these precautions was that no orga¬ 
nisms appeared. The objection, however, that wo 
have to liiid is, that no guarantee can bo given 
that will enable us to ascertain whether the air is 
really free from particles of organic matter or not. 
Last year the air was considered to bft pure because 
molelcss; but this year, though moteless, it was 
found to be impure. 

Professor T}ii(lall and his friends are so ex¬ 
ceedingly confident in the pow’er of the germs* 
of the atmosphere, that they attribute to their 
influence every known case of putrefaction; and 
they do so because they believe that they liavei 
proved that whenever the air can be excluded fromi 
a putrescible fluid, putrefaction will not take! 
idace. But Dr Bastiau has succeeded in producing * 
life out of organic infusions from which the ait 
has been excluded, and which have been previously 
raised by him to tempcra;.iires hithertp considered 
by scientific authority as fatal to life. Thus the 
question resolves itself into this: What is theS 
exact point of heat which kills the germs of\ 
bacteria ? At present we do not know, and we 
have therefore no right to make any supposition, 
upon this point in favour of cither of the two- 
theories. 

Since Dr Bastian’s experiments were first made 
public, the liolders of the Germ theory have gra¬ 
dually raised what we may call the thermal death- 
point of bacteria, in order to e.xplain away the 
results of his experiments by the light of their own 
theory. If pr Bastiau’s fluids did develop life^ 
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they say, the gems must have entered into them 
by some means or other; and if he superheated 
^hese fluids, the fact of the germs surviving the 
process shews that they must be possessed of 
/greater enduring power than we have given them 
' credit for. 

Curiously enough. Professor T^dail declares 
that frequent applications of a low degree of 
neat, and applied at intervals, have a far greater 
rsterilising effect’ than a single application of a 
{high temperatuie. For a given fluid may contain 
germs of all ^es. If such a fluid be boiled for a 
c<lhsldcrafele~unic, all the germs of recent forma¬ 
tion will be killed; but those of a greater age will 
nerely be softened, but still capable of reaniraa- 
tion. If however, the fluid be heated for a 
ihort time only, the recent germs will be destroyed,’ 
/while an older crop will be liberated. A second 
application of ln*at destroys this second crop, and 
brings a third into play. Further heat will awaken 
successive crops, until at length a point is reached 
when the toughest germ must yield. This is 
certainly a most ingenious explanation of the 
uitticulty. 

A very interesting contribution to this subject 
has lately been made, by Dr Bastian and others ; 
and we will now briefly describe tlic main results 
of their researches. It has long been known that 
slightly alkaline organic fluids are more difficult 
to sterilise than those which are slightly acid. 
iPastcur the French chemist says that animal water 
|in‘*Tfnfiorm£dly acid slate becomes sterile at one 
nmndred degrees centigrade; but th.-it if the infusion 
ils first rendered alkaline by the addition of potash, 
jfthc application of a little more heal is necessary, in 
’order to insure sterility. If wc bear in mind the 
two theories, we shall see that these observations 
of Pasteur may l)e exjdained according to either 
of them. We may believe tliat the germs in the 
infusion are fortified against the destructive action 
of heat by liquor potas.sit‘; or on the other liand, 
we may hold that the spontaneous generation of 
organisms is favoured by the presence of an alkali. 
Acting upon the.se data, Dr Kistian heated a 
similar fluid id its acid condition to the tempera¬ 
ture of one hundred degrees; so that, .according to 
^astcur, it was now barren. He then added a 
quantity of potash sufficient to neutralise the acid, 
the addition of the alkali thus Iwing made after 
instead of before the boiling ; and he then allowed 
the fluid so treated to stand at a tenmeratnre of 
about one hundred and fifteen degrees Fahrenheit 
In a short time swarms of bacteria appeared. 

Dr Roberts, however, considers that this result 
(was obtained becarise sufficient precaution had not 
';been taken by Dr Bastian to prevent the entry of 
igems, which might have been introduced by the 
jpotash. Accordingly, he filled a small fliisk with 
fan ounce of the acid infusion, and then sealed up 
his potash in a capillary tube. The potash was 
‘then heated in oil to two hun/lred and eighty 
idegrees Fahrenheit, and kept for fifteen minntea 
The tube of potash was now introduced into 
the flask containing the infusion, and the flask 
was boiled for five minutes, and scaled. The flask 
was now kept for some time in order to test its 
sterility. When this was ascertained, the flask 
was shaken, so that the little tube of potash inside' 

' was broken, and the potash was thus allowed to 
; mingle with and neutralise the infusion. The flask 
was now maintained at a low tempers ture of one 


hundred and fifteen degrees Fahrenheit, and it 
remained perfectly clear. And so Dr Roberts con -1 
eludes that liquor potassm has no power to excite! 
the generation of organisms in a sterilised infusion.* 
Professor Tyndall repeated these experiments with 
additional precautions, and obtained similar results. 

The general conclusion which is drawn from 
various experiments by the advocates of the 
Germ theory is, that liquor potassee has no in-! 
herent power to stimulate the production off 
bacteria, and that any apparent power of this kind | 
which it may seem to possess is due to the presence ; 
of germs within it. These germs they consider | 
are not destroyed until the potash has been j 
raised to the temperature of one hundred de -1 
grees centigrade if solid, and to one hundred} 

' and ten degrees centigi’ade if liquid. Dr Bastian,! 
who repeated his former experiments with every 
possible precaution, found no differenco in 'his 
results. Moreover, ho discovered that liquor 
potassac, when added in pioper quantities, is just 
as efficacious in stimulating the development of 
life after it has been heated to one hundred and 
ten degrees centigrade, as when it has been heated 
to only one hundred degrees. Pasteur will con¬ 
sequently have to raise the temperature which be 
considers sufficient to destroy the germs contained 
in a solution of strong liquor potass® to a point 
still higher than one hundred and ten degrees. 

But there is still another proof tliat liquor . 
potass® if previously heated to one hundred de¬ 
grees docs not induce fermentation in virtue of its 
germs, because if only one or two drops be added, 
the infusion will remain as barren .as ever; while a 
few more drops will immediately start the process 
of fermentation. Now if the potash really iudu(^ed 
fermentation because it brought germs along with 
it, two drops would be quite as efficficious as any 
other ainoniit. Finally, Ifr Bastian has shown us 
that an excess of alkali prevents fermentation, and 
to this fact he attributes the fliilure of Pasteur to , 
develop life when lie employed solid potash. He 
I liad added too much of the alkali. 

It is impossible to draw any definite conclusion 
from these as from the other experiments, until 
we know the precise temperature which is fatal to 
germinal life. Dr Bastian indeed thinks that he 
has been able to shew that bacteria and their 
germs cannoti exist at higher temperatures than 
one hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit; but 
his evidence here is not quite conclusive. He 
does not deny the existence of genns nor, their; 
probable influence in producing life; he merely' 
says that his experiments furuish evidence to sliew j 
that in some cases organisms maj' spring into! 
existence without the aid of a parent. The strong' 
points of his case are, that as fast as his adversaries 
can suggest precautions to insure the destruction 
of germs, he h.as been able to shew life under 
the altered conditions; and that whenever the sup¬ 
posed death-point of bacteria has been raised on 
account of his experiments, he has succeeded in 
obtaining life after having sabmitted his flasks to 
the required temperatures. 

How this most interesting controversy will end, 
we cannot foretell; but we hope that tho further 
researches of our scientific men upon the subject 
will ultimately lead to the discovery of the 
truth. Meanwhile, we observe that Dr Richard¬ 
son, at the late Sanitary Congress at Leamington, 
entirely dissented from the theory of germs being 
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the origin of diseaflo, and characterised it as the 
wildest and most distant from the phenomena 
to be explained, ever conceived. As no one 
contests the fact that pure air is a very im¬ 
portant factor in promoting health and averting 
the insidious approaches of disease, peojilc keeping 
that in mind need not practically give themselves 
much concern about germs. See that you draw 
nnre air intn_the—inniw, That is an advice to 
which no theorist can take exception. 

— 

OCEAN-VOYAGES IN SMALL BOATS. 

It is perhaps not generally known that adren- 
turous persons occasionally cross the Atlantic from 
the American coast to England in small boats. 
The undertaking is d.angerous, but is accomplished. 
Twenty-four years ago, when on board a Cunard* 
steamer, our vessel passed an -open sailing-boat 
containing two men on ,a voyage from America to 
Europe. They bad no means for taking an obser¬ 
vation, but trusted to fall in with large ships, from 
which they would get iiiformaliou as to where 
they wore. On sighting them, our captain knew 
wluit tliey wanted, and hung out a black board on 
wbicli were inscribed in chalk the latitude and 
longitude. Tliis was satisfactory, and on they 
went on their perilous expedition. What came of 
them we know not. We were told that men who 
run risks of this kind, and who happen not to 
procure information as to their whereabouts, are 
apt to make strange mistakes in their voyage 
to Engl.'itul; such, for instance, as running on the 
coast of ypain instead of the British Islands—the 
whole tiling a curious instance of reckless daring. 

Sm.all vessels, possibly better provided, have made 
runs which have attracted the admiring attention 
of nautical men, for the exceptional circumstances 
under which they occurred, but without reference 
to competition or bonius. In 185!) three Cornish 
iisbermen. in a lisliiug-boat of small tonnage, sailcil 
from Newlyn near Penzance to tlio Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence across the Indian Ocean to Mel¬ 
bourne, where they arrived ‘all well.’ We do not 
find the actual tonnage named. In 1866 a small 
yacht of twenty-live tons, hailing from Dublin, set 
out from Liver]>oi)l, and safely reached New tlouth 
Wales after a run of a hundred and,thii ty days. 
The distance was set down at sixteen thousand 
miles, it was regarded, and Justly regarded, as a 
bold .adventure iu 1874, wlien a schooner of 
only fifty-four tons safely brought over a c:irgo of 
deals from St Johns, New Brunswick, to Dublin, 
with but seven bands to lu.auage the craft. 

Boat-voyages, however, arc evidently more 
remarkable th.an those of clippers, yachts, and 
schooners; on account of the extremely small 
dimensions of the craft which have ventured to 
brave the perils of the ocean, and of the paucity 
of hands to manage the sails and helm during a 
period measured by mouths—under privations of 
various kinds. 

Eleven years ago the Americans gave an indi¬ 
cation of Binrit and pluck iu the conception and 
fulfilment of a very bold enterprise. Mr Hudson, 
the owner of a small craft named the Red While 
and liliK, fitted it up for an ocean-trip to England. 
It M'as a life-boat, built of galvanised iron, only 
twenty-six feet in length, six feet in breadth of 
beam, and three feet deep from deck to hold. 


Small as it was, the Red White and Blue carried 
what sailors call a very cloud of canvas ; it had 
mainsail, spritsails, staysails, courses, topsails, 
royals, top-gallants, stemsails, trysails, three masts, 
bowsprit, booms, yards, gaffs, jib-boom, yard-tops, 
cross jack yards, sjiankers, and all the rest of 
it—an enormous amount of furniture, one would 
think, for so small a house. The boat was sharp 
at both ends, had water-tight compartments length¬ 
wise and transverse, and safety-valves which would 
enable her to right herself iu a few minutes 
if Hooded. There was a tiny cockpit for the 
steersman near the mizzeu-miust, in which he sat 
somewhat in the same position as Mr Maegregor 
in his lioh Roy canoe. The air-cylinders at each 
end of the boat and along the sides, customary in 
Jife-boats, assisted in maintaining the buoyancy 
'and upright position. It is amusing to read of a 
uiiiinmast only seven feet high and a bowsprit of 
two feet in length ; but the juvenile ship was pro¬ 
portionate in all these matters, and bravely sbo 
looked, a plucky lioudsomc little craft. 

The crew of the Red White and Blue was as 
exceptional as the boat itself. The owner. Captain 
John M. Hudson, took the command ; Mr Frank 
E. Fitch .acted os in.ate; wliile iu lieu of petty 
ollicers, able seamen, and ordinary seamen was a 
dog named ‘Fanny.’ On the 9th of July 18GG 
the pigmy ship took farewell of Sandy Hook, near 
New York, ou a voyage of unknown duration and 
uncertain vicissituile. At midnight on the 18th 
the boat struck against somutliiiig hard .and solid, 
but fortunately without receiving much damage. 
They sailed oii till the 5th of August, when they 
fell in with the brig Princess Royal, bailing from 
Yarmouth, and obtained a bottle of rum, two 
newspapers (very precious to the wayfarers), and u 
sigual-laiii)). Narrowly escaping a complete over¬ 
turn on the 8th, they spoke with llic barque 
Welle Mernjmaii, from which they obtained two 
bottles of brandy. Alter another peril of capsizing, 
they at length sighted English land, the Bill of 
I’ortland, on the 14th. Boating up the Channel, 
the boat entered Margate Harbour on the 16tb, 
attov being tliirty-sevcn days at so*. The little 
craft created no small astonishment at Margate. 
As there was no chronometer on board, the calcula¬ 
tions of distance, direction, &c. had to be made 
by compass, line, and de.ad-reckouingj. _ So little 
opportunity kid there been of obtaining a fire, 
that the food (mostly preserved in air-tight tins) 
had to be eaten cold, . The original store of a 
hundred and twenty gallons of water supped 
their wants with thi.s essential requisite. Boor 
Faimy the dog did not at all relish the* voyage; 
constant exposure to the weather so weakened her 
that she died soon after reaching Mai^ate! When 
the Red TFhite and Blm was afterwards exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, a little incredulity was 
expressed as to the reality of the voyage ; but os 
the names of the vessels spoken with were given 
and the dates of moeting, there seems no reason to 
doubt the faithfulness of the narrative. The two 
navig.ators, however, did not retam to America 
in the same way; they had ‘ had enough of it.’ 

A still bolder achievement, in so far as the 
number of the crew was concerned, was that of 
Alfred Johnson, who in June 1876 started from 
America in a small boat manned only by himself. 
Quitting the port of Gloucester, Massachusetts, ou 
the 15ta, h% had fine weather for a time, bat 
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then experienced some of the peril of Atlantic shelter at Chatham, a small port in the same state, 
voy-idns under exceptional circumstances. Fogs Hoisting sail again on the 2d of June, the boat set 
and head winds compelled him to put into Shake otf with a fair wind; and all went well for three 
Harbour, ivlicre he had his compass corrected, days. An adverse wind then sprang up, a fog 
Starting again on the 25th, he experienced toler- overspread the sky, and for ten days the voyage 
ably fair weather until the 7th of July, when a continued under those unfavourable circumstaiu'es. 
heavy gale set in from the south-west. The "Whilst near the shoal known as th4 Great Banks, 
combings of the hatchway were started, and the a keg was seen floating ; this was secured, and the 
water, finding entrance, damaged some of his iron hoops utilised (with the aid of canvas) in 
provisions. The gale subsiding, he was favoured making a drogue—one which was included among 
with fine weather and fair wind until the 16th; and the outfit of the boat being found too light fo(j,its 
a strong breeze in the right direction coming on, purpose. The boat, after lying to for three or 
he made good process till the 2d of Au^st. four diiya in a gale of wind, started again, and 
When about three hundred miles from the Irish saildd on till the 21st of Juno, when another gale 
coast, the wind increased to a hurricane ; he hove necessitated another stoppage. The Nm Bedford 
to, but in unshippiii" his mast for this purpose, sighted the steamer Batavia, which ofl'ered to bike 
the boat got broadside on a large wave and waf- the lonely pair of navigators on board; an oiler 


upset. Johnstpi clambered on the upturned bottom, 
where ho remained for about twenty minutes. By 
dexterous management he succeeded in righting 
the boat, got in, and pumped it dry; everything, 
however, was wetted by the upset, and. he lost his 
square-sail and kerosene lamp. 

Wending his way as winds permitted, he reached 
within a hundred miles of the Irish coiuit by the 
7th, spoke a ship, and obtained some bread and 
fresh water—^both of which had become very scanty 
with him. On the following day he got sound¬ 
ings, but fog prevented him from seeing land. On 
the iOth he sighted Milford, near the south-we.st 
extremity of Wales. He lauded at Abercastlc in 
Pembrokeshire on the 11th, after being fifty-seven 
da.vs at sea ; starting again, he put into Holyhead, 
and finally arrived .it Liverpool on the 21st. The 
little Centennial, which meiisured only twenty feet 
in length over all, had run about seventy miles a 
day on an average. Johnson iiiaiulaincd his general 
health excellently well, though sultering from want 
of sleep. 

The little boat that has recently cro.ssed the 
Atlantic differed from Johnson’s iu this among 
other particulars, that it bad a crew of two persons, 
one of whom was a woman. Certainly this woman 
will liiive something to talk about fur the rest of 
her life : seciAg that we may safely assign to her a 
position such as her sex low never before occupied 
—that of having managed half the navigation of a 
little ocoan-craft for some three thousand miles. 
Tlie New Bedford, so designated after the town of 
the same name in Massacliusetts (the state from 
which Johnson also hailed), is only twenty feet 
long, with a burden of a little over a ton and a 
half; built of cedar, and rigged as (in sailor-plirase) 
a ' leg-ofimutton schooner; ’ with two masts and 
one anchor. Anything less ocean-like we can 
hardly conceive. Captain Thomas Crapo, the 
owner of this little affair, is an active man in the 
prime of life; and his better-half proves herself 
worthy to be the helpmate of such a man. Ou the 
28th of May in the present year. Captain and Mrs 
Crapo embarked in their tiny occaii-hoat, jwovided 
with such provisions and stores as they could stow 
away under the^dcck. The steersman (or steers- 
woman) sat in a^sanken recess near the stem, with, 
head and bust above the level of the deck ; the 
other took any standing-place that he could get for 
managing the sails, rope, anchor, &c. The boat 
had no chronometer ; and the progress had to be 
measured as best it could by dead-reckoning. 

The boat, soon after leaving New Bedford, was 
forced by stress of w'eather to seek- a ,few days’ 


kindly appreciated, but courteously declined After 
this meeting, a succession of gales was encoun¬ 
tered, and the rudder broke ; a spare oar was made 
to act as a substitute. The sea ran so very high 
that even when lying down to rest, husband and 
wife had to lie on wot clothes, everything on board 
being sloppy and half saturated. At one portion 
of this trying period Captain Crapo had to steer 
for sev(!Uty hours uninterrujitedly, his wife being 
incapacitated from rendering the aid which was 
her wont ; and on another occasion he had to pay 
eighteen honr-s’ close attention to the drogue. The 
voyage terminated ou the 21st of July, after a 
duration of fifty-four days. Tlie jiverage sleep of 
the captain did not exceeil fijur lioiirs a day ; and 
ho had no sleep at all during the last seventy hours 
of the nm. H<! had intended to make Falmouth 
bis port of arrival, but was glad to make for 
I’enzance instead. 

The surname of Crapo, wo were informed by the 
captiiin, is not uiicomraoii at New Bedlbrd. The 
goodwife is Swedish by descent, Scotch by birth, 
American by marriage—a citizen of the world. 
In examining the boat closely (which we have 
done), it becomes more than ever a marvel how it 
could have formed the home of a married couple 
for seven weeks. Descending through a small 
hatchway, the feet rest on the floor of (let us say) 
the state-cabin, an apartment three feet high ; 
consequently the head and body project above the 
hatchway. By sprcatlhig blankets and rugs, and 
crouching dtwn by degrees, a would-bc sleeper 
can lie down under the deck, or two sleei)ers close 
to the two sides of the boat. The wife of course 
acted a.s stewardess, cook, parlour-maid, scullery- 
maid, &c., leaving her husband to manage most of 
the navigation. The sperm-oil lamp for the com¬ 
pass-binnacle ; the kerosene or petroleum lamp 
for the cooking-stove; the receptacles for biscuit 
and preserved meals and vegetiddes; the butler’s 
liaiitry for a few bottles of spirits; the vessels for 
containing water—all were packed into a mar¬ 
vellously sjnall sp.ace. The drogue (already men- 
tioiie<l) is a kind of floating anchor which, dragged 
after the vessel by means of a long rope, helps to 
steady it in certain states of the wind. Five hundred 
ounds weight of stores .and six hundred of iron 
all.ast, kept the boat sufficiently low in the water. 

Snell were the interior arrangements of one of 
those strange small vessels which adventurously 
attempt to cross the Atlantic. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A KNOCKER-UP. ' 
Some time ago, while paying a professional visit! 
at the house of a small tradesman in the town of 

B-, in the north of England, I made the 

acquaintance of an interesting old woman, who 
upon the occasion in question was nursing the 
tradesman’s wife. There are j^ersons, especially 
of the gentler sex, who will not be said Nay in 
their attempts to win your confidence; and such 
was Mrs "Waters, the old lady whom I have named. 
We became intimate in a few minutes; and cir¬ 
cumstances causing me to prolong my visit for 
several hours, I left the house as familiar with the 
dame’s history as if I had known her for many 
years. 

1 have styled her on interesting woman. So 
she was. Her appearance, I grant, was not attrac¬ 
tive. She bore no trace of beauty; neither had 
she refinement either of speech or manner, being 
somewhat brusque and hasty both in word and 
action ; yet there was an irresistible power in the 
rapid glance of her large bright eyes; and although 
at first you might be led to believe, from the 
hastiness which marked all her movements as she 
attended to the requirements of tfle house and 
family, that she must be harsh and unfeeling in 
her disposition, she was really one of the kindest 
and most tender-hearted of women. I soon found 
out that she was a neighbour, and that she pos¬ 
sessed independent means, which she had acquired 
by her own unaided industry ; that she had also 
maintained an invalid husband for years, and had 
educated and given a profession to her only son 
and child. 

I resolved to become better ocquainted with 
the old dame; and as I did not scruple to put 
questions, 1 gleaned from her what shall form 
the subject of the present paper. Her designa¬ 
tion as a ‘knocker-up’ will become plain as I 
proceed. In reply to an inquiry she said: ‘0 
dear, no! I am not imwilling to tell you how 
I made my independency. "Why should I be ? 
An honest woman need not be afraid of any¬ 
thing. I mada i^ air, by knocking-up; every 


penny of it Ay, you may well look surprised, 
for I fancy you don’t know what knocking-up 
is; or if you do, you are wondering how I could 
save a fortune out of such a line of action. No ; 

I don’t mean to say that I had no other way of 
making money. I started a shop after I began 
to knock up; but every penny I made by shop¬ 
keeping was spent in keeping my family ; and 
when my son was put to business, some of my 
otherwise-made money went along with it; but 
every penny which I put by, and the income on 
which I now liv«, was got by knocking-up. 

‘You may well ask how I, a woman, should 
ever have thought of such a means of living, or 
should have ventured upon it. "Well, to tell the 
truth, I never thought of it; that is, I did not 
invent it; it was brought before me; and I was 
in too great need to be very nice. I believe I 
was near the first, if not the very first who earned 
money by regularly knocking up; at anyrate I 
knew of none who were in that line. The thing 
was brought about in this way. Mjr husband was 
a delicate man from our first acquaintance. And 
he was, bless you! as different from me in spirit 
and ways as a summer day is from a winter day. 
lie had hardly a morsel of fend in him. I’ve 
often wondered what we should have done, or 
what would have become of us, had it been I that 
had been laid up instead of him. But you see, 
sir. Providence had a hand in the matter. It was ■ 
well in many ways, I may say in all waj^, that ho 
was afflicted; for you see had it been me, what an 
ill-tempered impatient creature I should have 
been. 

‘ "Was it an illness that fell upon him which laid 
him aside, do you ask ? No; not exactly; III tell 
you. We had been married about six years, and 
our son was about four years old, when Waters 
happened on a misfortune; he was in the act of 
lifting a heavy weight in the foundry in which he 
worked, when something snapped or gave way in 
his back. lie was brought home between two 
men; and from that day until his death, more 
tlmw fifteen years afterwards, he never did a 
stroke of work. Poor fellow! 
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‘Yai; you’re right; the knocking'up scheme 
followed. It was very singular. 1 had been down 
to the foundry one Friday evening for the bit of 
pay which .the masters kindly allowed him for a 
wnile, when I got into conversation with one of 
the better sort men who were employed in the 
worka I said to him that I believed 1 should 
have the home to keep over our heads, and that 
I was willing to do anything that would help 
therein, when he said quite suddenly like: “ If you 
will knock me up at three o’clock every morning 
but Sunday, I will give yon half-a-crown a week.” 
At first I thought he was joking; but when 1 saw 
that he was sincere, I closed in rvith the olter; for 
something said within me that that would be the 
beginning of something better still. 

‘ The reason why knockiug-np is so widespread 
nowadays is,this: people soon get so used to the 
alarum-clock that it fails to awake them, or if it 
awake them, they are at times so sleepy that 
they drop off again before the alarum runs out. 
Tliis was the case with the person who asked me 
to awaken him; he had lost many mornings 
through over-sleeping the time. He was in the 
designing line; and he said he got more work done 
and of a better sort during the quiet hours of 
morning than at any other time. At anyrate this 
was his statement, though afterwfirds another 
reason was assigned for his habit; so he was 
anxious to be up at three o’clock. Well, I engaged 
with him; ana a good thing it was for me, for 
before a year had gone over my head I had tliirty 
enstomers of the like kind. No ; not for the same 
hour in the morning, nor for the like pay—beg¬ 
ging your pardon—but mostly for the time be¬ 
tween five and six o’clock. 

‘I have no objection whatever to tell you what 
I used to earn ; why should I f Hut let me tell you 
first how I went on adding to my business, if 1 may 
call it a business. At the end of the first year, as 
I have said, I had thirty customers. Year by year 
they went on increasing, until at the end of five 
years I had near eighty houses to go to ; and for 
the thiity yeai's that I followed knocking-uj* after 
that—thirty-five in all—1 never fell below that 
number. Sometimes I had as many as ninety- 
five. What did they pay I All priee-s. When 1 
got a few more early customers in addition to my 
first one, I knocked him a shilling a week oil'; for I 
could not fashion to take half-a-crown. So ail who 
were knocked up before four o’clock paid me eight- 
teenpence a week ; those who had to be awakened 
soon after four gave me a shilling a week ; whilst 
those who had to be aroused from five to six o’clock 
paid froBx sixpence to threepence weekly, accord- 
mg to time and distance. Of com sc the greater 
number of customers belonged to the threepenny 


‘You can’t see how I managed to get through so 
large a number of houses in so short u time ? Hut 
I di^ at anyrate. I found system to be a needed 
thing, you may be sure. Tlien I found out near 
cuts to different neighbourhoods. And I took cere 
not to let the gl:ass grow under my feet Besides, 
I fancy I had a knack of rousing my employers 
in a slWt time. Perhaps mt/ knock or ring or 
way of tapping was more effective than that of 
other knockers-up. However that may be, I got 
through my engt^ements morning by morning. I 
see you are eager to get at my weekly earnings. 
Well, I'E keep you no longer in si’spense. For 


thirty years I never earned less than thirty shillings 
a week; mostly thirty-five; and when I had a 
good lot of far-away or very early customers, I 
picked up as high as forty shillings in a week. 
You stare ; but what I say is true. Two pound.s 
a week for summoning folks to their work, of a 
morning. 

‘ I am not a very strong or healthy body now ; 
how can a woman of seventy years expect to bo 
without ache or pain after a life like mine ? But 
for thirty-five years wherein 1 followed the knoek- 
ing-np line I never had what may be cdlled 
a badly day. Bless you, sir, I ha^’t time to 
be laid up! I believe my early rising, and the 
exercise in the open air, kept me in health; 
and when bits of cold got hold of me, why, my 
spirits did much towards helping them off again. 
Spirit, air, is everything! Did I go to bed during 
'the day ? Never ! I could not afford the time; for 
I bad my shop to mind. You look suqirised ; hut 
I told you at the beginning that I kept a shop. 
See yon; I did not know how long my husband 
might linger; and then I was so wrapped up in 
my poor lad, that 1 determined he should be a 
doctor or a lawyer, or something smarter than 
a tradesman; so, having a good long day before 
me, I resolved upon opening a shop of some 
kind. 

‘ 1 was a time in deciding on what I should 
deal in. I dreaded giving credit; and as there 
are some things which women are not in the habit 
of buying on tic/c—somehow they never think of 
that when they leally -want them—1 resolved to 
deal in them. So I hit u[)on selling black-lead, 
blacking, brushes of various kinds, even pots arul 
pans; fur I noticed that when a woman sent for 
snch things she scut the money for them. Besides, 

I saw that a matter of ten pounds or so wouhl 
start me In that line ; I saw that there would 
be little perishable stock or articles that wouhl 
go out of fashion; nor would the bu.siues8 call for 

II deal of learning or knowledge to manage it— 
things which I had not; so into that line I 
went. 

‘ At first I managed to make my cottage do for 
my shop ; the bedroom and cellar I made into the 
warehouse ; then as the trade increased I took the 
house nc.xt to the one I had, and made it into shop 
and warehouse. Kent and taxes, you know, were 
not heavy items. I began this busines.s after I had 
done knocking-up about five yeaw, and ended it 
about six years ago. 

‘ No ; 1 did not give up because I was tired of 
work. But I saw that I had enough to live upon, 
and ’ (here her voice fell into a low key, and as¬ 
sumed a plaintive tone) ‘ I bad no one belonging 
me to live for ; for my husband had been long dead, 
and my poor son hod been taken from me. Did 
I sell my business t No; I did not sell cither 
business. There was a poor man, a neighbour, who 
fell out of work; and as he had a lai^e family, and 
was running from bad to worse at his shop every 
week, I just handed over the knocking-up to- 
him; and a good thing it bos been for him, you 
may he sure. And as for the other oonoetn, why, 
1 just let my customers spread themselves among 
other shops as they thought fit. 

‘ Did I make many bad debts in the knocking- 
up business ? Not many; less than you would 
suppose. But for one thing, I looked pretty sharp 
oftei my money. It took some gathering in. 
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thongh. 1 ^ot paid mostly on a Saturday after- because tiuy aro stsK to Ibear fas taps <m tlieir 
soon and niglit Seme celled and paid me as vindow at the right tune. B^y, 1 'ra sure 
they passed my house; others'left it with those nobody can thisk aknodcer-np is a selfish man, 
appointed by me to receive it. Cfaie way or other, I or for that part of it, a selfirii woman. Wh^, no 
got most of it week by week. To those who tegan money is so well spent as that which is paia to 
to be dilatow in paying me, I just gave a bint the profession ; and I believe most who pay it 
that if they did not pay up that week-end I would think sa 

let them overlie themselves a morning now and ‘ 1 knocked up for years two young women who 
again. This put them into fear; for they knew were sirters. They had been left orphans when 
they would lose a deal more by being ‘quartered’ very young; but poor things, they stuck together, 
once at the mill than they had to pay me for a went to the mill, saved their earnings, and at last 
whole week's knocking-up. So I had few who took and furnished a room. They got me to knock 
did not pay up old scores. Of course 1 leave them up; for you see they kept meir own little 
out of account some I did not care to press for spot clean and tidy, and mended their own things 
payment—men with large families, or men who at night; and they went to bed tired and often 
had had a fit of richness or the like, or a poor late ; so they slept heavy. Well, as I’ve said, I 
delicate woman. But let riiat pass; they might knocked them up for years. They would not let 
have done the same by me. do it for nothing ; no, not even now and again. 

‘Yea; a knocker-up has a good chance of finding One or the other had always a “Good-morning,”' 
out the tempers of nis customers. Bless you! I or “ How are you this morning, Mrs Waters I” in- 
soon got to know who^were surly and who were a low kind tone for me. And about once a quarter 

E leasant folks ; who were short-tempered and who they would have me spend a Sunday evening with 
ad long tempers. You know, when knocking-np them and take a cup of tea; and if any folks were 
began to be a regular trade we used to rap or ring grateful it was these girls. 

at the doors of our customers. But there were two ‘ When did I get my sleep, do you ask ? I ’ll 
objections to this way of rousing them : one from teU you. I always went to bed at nine o’clock 
the public, the other from the knocker-up. The every night, except Satuiday night; and having 
public complained of being disturbed, especially if a tired body and a contented mind, 1 was not long 
sickness was in a house, by our loud rapping or in dropping asleep. And I was up agoin at half- 
ririging ; and the knocker-up soon found out that past two to the minute ; for my first customer 
while he knocked up one who paid him, he lived a good twenty minutes’ walk from my house, 
knocked up several on each side who did not pay; and you know he had to be awakened at three 
so we were not long in inventing the fishing-rod- o’clock. Well, for some time I had no one else 
like wands which are now used. Ay indeed, the to arouse until four o’clodc, so I generally came 
knocker-up has a wand of office. I was among the home. Before I went out in winter I got a cup of 
first who adopted rods. So now a few taps on the tea, so I kept the fire in; but in summer I let it go- 
bedroom -window, which no one hears but tliose out, and did not care to light it again until 1 camc- 
who should, are sufficient back from the early customer. Then I always 

* A surly or hot-tempered fellow would growl or made iny poor husband a cup of lea, after which 
knock things about as he came to the window he slept better than in the fore-part of the night 
to reply, and his responding rap would sound as You see he liad to awaken me; for being young 
peevish as possible; but a good-tempered man, and very active during tlie day, I slq>t soundly, 
ah it used to be quite pleasant and cheering to But what between him and the alarum, I never 
get him out of bed ; for you could hear from his over-slept myself; no, not even once. But after I 
very tread that he was grateful even, and Ins had been about six or seven years ai the job, I got. 
reply-tap sounded quite musical; and when he to awaken quite naturally like. It was well I did;, 
spoke and bade you good-morning, it was really for when my husband died, I had no longer him 
encouraging. I have been incliued at times to to dmend on. 

knock some men up for nothing, just because it ‘ Yes ; the worst weather for a knocker-up is wet 
was pleasant to hear them, especially after you weather. Oh, it was trying to one’s patience, to. 
had nacl two or three of the other kind to deal say nothing of one’s health, to be iJelted with rain 
with. 1 have given over knocking some fellows and wind. Then when the streets were filled with 
np for no other reason than that they were sulky snow-broth it was anything but pleasant. But I 
or angry at being disturbed. There 'was one man always tried to think of the good I was doing., 
in particular: he was a little, slender, ill-featured What a wonderful help it was to think fliat way !' 
man, who always reminded me of n weasel; he had Why, I found out that even a chinmey-sweejp or a 
to be up at five o’clock; he was given to drink, by sweeper of our streets would be happy in lus call- 
the way ; so that be was not only hard to awaken, ing if he only took such a view of his work, instead 
but he never came to the window but he indulged of comparing it with such as a clergyman’s. Why, 
in tatgry mutterings, and I heard at times an oath sir, we are all helping one another as well as earn- 
slip out of his mouth. He was a shilling-a-week ing our livings when we follow our lawful callings, 
customer, and paid r^ulorly; but 1 was so plagued But it was extra nice on a line Hiring or summer 
by his temper and insulting ways, that at lost 1 morning; 1 used to be happy all over on such 
gave him up as a bad job. mornings. • 

‘You are right, sir; a knocker-up really deserves ‘You would like me to say something about my 

the gratitude of his customers, l^ey should uot son. To tell the truth, sir, 1 seldom feel willing to 
think he is compensated when he gets their money, talk about hii; for when I’ve been led out to 
Only think: he has to be out of his warm bed in talk about hini,\^my dear lad, it has taken moity 
all weathers; and m-ost mot let a Mt of tic or a day to get his image out of my mind.’ 
tooth-irartch keep him at home. But they can I here besopsjlit Mrs Waters not to go on ■with the 
sleep on the night through, in peace and coittent, story, did. It was interesting and touching 
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in some of its details; but as it would not be 
i^evont to the leading subject of this raper, I 
refrain from relating it. I heard her tw, both 
then and afterwards, several incidents of great 
interest; but as my paper is quite long enough 
already, 1 must omit them. 

Note.—Since the writer of the above article had 
his conversations with Mrs Waters, he had a long 
talk with a civil but illiterate man whom he fall 
in with during a journey by raiL It came out that 
he got his living chiefly by knocking-up, having 
over eighty i^ular customers, from whom he 
obtained on an average twenty-eight shillings a 
week. This was in a town six miles from the 
scene of Mrs Waters’ toils. But like most other 
money-making avocations, this one has become 
over-run with competitors, as is evident from tlr> 
fact that the writer meets in his short early morn-^. 
ing walk info the ttuwn at least half a dozen 
kuookeiB-np of both sexes; so that few are now, 
he believes, so fortunate as either the luan above 
named, or Mrs Waters. 

THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER XIV.—7THROOGH THE GRIM GATES. 

Five wretched days pass, and Katie hardly 
knows how they go, for she cennts time only by 
the arrival of the mail-bag. Yet no letter has 
come from Sir Herbert, and she is almost dis¬ 
tracted. Has ho really set her free ? cast her oif 1 
And will he never again come, or send, or speak? 

The great house is growing silent and gloomy 
beyond measure. Though the daily routine of 
work and attendance goes on as usual, there is a 
change, and Katie sees it. Servants are beginning 
to talk; a rumour spreads among them that the 
Admiral is to be superseded, and that the estab¬ 
lishment in Government House will soon be 
broken up. Perhaps they have gleaned this from 
the newspapers, which are making very free with 
Sir Herbert's name just now. They jest at his 
clumsiness, iSs mismanagement, and his blunder ; 
they wonder whether he has fallen into dotage. 
They marvel how a man in his sober senses could 
send such a miserable craft as the Leoni to sea in 
a storm. Indeed she would have become a total 
wreck had not the Leo while making for the 
Short Reefs discovered her far out of her course, 
tossing about on a cross sea, her rudder broken, 
her decks flooded with water, and her crew in a 
rampanf state of disorder. The old ship was fast 
going to her doom, like a great blundering un¬ 
manageable sea-monster; when the Leo took her 
in tow and brought her into harbour. 

On the evening of this fifth day, Katie watches 
till the last post comes in, till the lae.t train has 
stopped, and there is no longer any che.hce of hear¬ 
ing from or seeing her husband that night Then 
her powers of “endurance fail; writing becomes 
agony, her punishment seems great'fer than she can 
hear. The silence is killing her; ,'she feels as if she 
must go mud, or die. Her braiii, throbs so wildly, 
her mind is in such tumult,; that she is hardly i 
responsible for her actions. She jrushes up to her ' 
zoom, puts on au outdoor dress, and vvjth her veil 


closely drawn over her face, is only conscious she 
must fl.ee from the house. It is so quiet, so lonely; 
the very atmosphere suffocates her. 

* I will go home to my mother; ehe will pity me, 
and calm my burning brow with her cool soft hand,’ 
is her thought, as she almost runs across the haU 
and out of the door. She never notices the night 
is cold, that long white icicles are hanging from the 
trees, and that the ground is hard and frozen. She 
sees not the stars gUttering down at her with 
their clear holy eyes; nor does she observe the 
grave questioning looks of the sentries as they 
notice the Admiral’s wife flee out of the gat^ 
alone at that late hour. 

A strange contrast that silent stealthy departure, 
to Kate’s triumphant entry through those very 
gates not twelve months ago. Her reign in Govern¬ 
ment House has been short, its termination sudden 
and inglorious, for she is doomed never to enter 
the stately portals again;' She walks rapidly on 
through the streets, shivering, but not from the keen 
air, for her whole frame is in a burning fever, and 
the chill breeze feels like a blast from a blazing 
furnace. Soon Katie is standing on the threshold 
of the well-known room in the old house, scaring 
all the inmates with her wan face and wild looks. 
Mrs Grey is at her side in a moment. 

' Katie, my child, what's the matter ? Are you 
ill?’ 

‘ Mother, mother! I have come home to you 
again. Don’t send me away, I entreat you. Herbert 
has left me, deserted me ! ’ 

In another moment she is on a stool at her 
mother’s feet, with her face buried in her Jap, 
sobbing a wild resistless storm of tears. Mr Grey, 
with his spectacles raised on his forehead, loo^ 
down on his child curiously. He would begin 
questioning her at once, but his wife cautions 
him to silence till the hurst of tears abates and 
the sobs become fewer. 

‘Katie, what’s all this about ?’ 

‘ Herbert is gone! I shall never see him 
again!’ 

‘ Surely nothing has happened to the Admiral ? 
Be calm, child, and tell me what all this means.’ 

‘ He went to London, father.’ 

‘I know. He wrote to me on his arrival there.’ 

‘ But he went away in anger ; parted from me 
never to return.’ 

‘ Katie, I can’t understand you. Oompope your¬ 
self, and explain.’ 

' Lady Dillworth recognises the voice of authority 
so potent in the old days, and yields to it by 
passively producing the Admirm’s letter. Her 
lather’s brow clouds as he reads it over, and there 
is stinging contempt in his voice as he exclaims: 
‘ So, my La^ Dillworth, you have been flirting 
with Walter Reeves again ! ’ 

Kate is on her feet in an instant, and confronts 
him with eyes that flash through her tears. 

‘ I have done nothing of the sort, father ; that is 
all a mistake. What do you take mo Ibi ? I am 
Sir Herbert’s wife, remember.’ 

‘ 'Then how am I to understand this letter V 

Katie explains. She does not attempt to shield 
herself, nor hide any single particular; and her 
father softens when he finds she has been more 
thoughtless than intentionally culpable. Still he 
speaks out his mind, and says with a husky voice 
that tiepables with emotion: ‘Atshoit time ago 1 
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gave my daughter to a brave good man, whose Daring go down with her husband, father and all 
only fault was over-indulgence; and before the her household on board. They glare at her with 
end of one short year, I find she has grieved him accusing eyes, and call her ‘Kend, murderess I' 
with her folly, injured him with her thoughtless- So it is a relief to start up and find -it was all a 
ness, and finiuly driven him from his home.—Now, dream. In the dim gray light she sees a fig^ 
don’t interrupt me, Katie. Have you ever read all in white by her bedside, and is ready to shriek 
of the foolish woman that “plucketh down her with fright, till she discovers it is only her mother 
house with her hands ?” Tou have done that’ in her white dressing-gown, with a lamb’s-wool 
The room is silent, except for Helen’s sobs, shawl over her shoulders. Mrs Grey has been 
Katie stands like one frozen to marble while her watching, in and out of the room nearly all night, 
father heaps reproaches on her heaA She feels and now she bends over and kisses her daughter, 
she has given cause for them, and raising her I have good news for you, Katie.’ 
hands witti passionate eagerness, exclaims : ‘Help ‘0 mother, what is it ? Has Sir Herbert come 
me, help me, father! Tell me what I can do. 1 back ?’ 

would give my very life to set things right again.’ ‘ Not yet, dear. The news is, that the poor 

Mr Grey shakes nis head gravely. ‘ Such tilings sailors supposed to have been lost in the Dannft 

are not so easily mended, i^tie. The first step sutter arc not drowned after alL An outward- 

will be for you to return home and wait there tiU( ^ound vessel picked them up and took tliem on 

your husband comes.’ to Havre. They returned here safe and well this 

But here Mrs Grey interposes. With a mother’s morning, so there has not been a single lifr lost.’ 
keen discernment, she bees Katie is on the very ‘ Thank God for that! ’ exclaims Katie reve- 
verge of distraction; a more prolonged pres.snre, rently, with clasped hands; and never was ejaou- 
and the brain must give way. She pleads for her lation more heartfelt. 

daughter. ‘ Ves, He is very merciful; w'e must trust Him 

‘ Let Katie stay here to-night, dear. She needs more, Katie.’ 
rest and nursing; and there are none but servants _ ‘ Mother, I have even doubted His mercy some- 
in that great lonely bouse.’ times! In my misery, I thought even He hod 

‘ And a pretty scandal those same servants will turned against me; but those wretched feelings 
give forth, when they tell all over Seabright to- are past now, and if Herbert would come back, 
morrow how their mistress ran away from her even happiness-might return to us again.’ 
home.’ There are many letters in the mail-bag that 

‘ Go to them, dear. You can stop their tongues, morning, but Lady Dillworth lays them all aside 
I tremble for Katie if she returns there to-night,’ —only one interests her, and that bears the Hayes 
whispers Mrs Grey hurriedly in her husband’s ear; Hill post-mark. ' ‘ This is from Laura Best; per- 
and her persuasion prevails. haps there is news of Herbert in it.’ Katie opens 

Mr Omy arrives at Government House just in the envelope with trembling hands, glances at the 

time. He finds the whole place in confusion, contents, and exclaims : ‘ Herbert is ill—-lying ill 
every one looking impatiently for the mistress, at Laura’s, and she has written to summon me 
and wondering where she can have gone so late, down there.’ 

Hunter is more alarmed than anv of the others. The particulars are soon made known. The 
though he tries to assure them there is nothing Admiral went to Hayes Hill on his return journey 
wrong. He has seen through some of the late from Loudon, and as soon as he arrived there, was 
honsXold events, and knows that Lady Dillworth, stricken down with sudden illness. He had 
with her pale face and restless eyes, has been on shewn no sign of recovery up to the present, 
the verge of despair for a long time past. So he and Laura’s letter was most urgent. • 
feels a sense of relief when Mr Grey comes in, ‘ I must go to Herbert a,t once. Oh, why did he 
with a voice of authority that scatters suspicion go there in his time of sickness and danger? 
to the winds. When he felt the attack coming on, why didn’t he 

‘ Lady Dillworth is .at my house, and her come back to me ? ’ 
mother has prevailed on her to stay there to-night ‘ Ah, why indeed ?’ echoes Mr Grey gravely, as 
Hunter, you can bring over the mail-bag in the he folds up his papers and locks hk desk, 
morning; and tell Hannah to p<ack up a few things Soon all is bustle and preparation. _ Mr_ Gmjt 
for her Ladyship’s use, in time for her to dress hurries everybody half out ot their wits m his 
to-morrow.’ So the servants are pacified ; and anxiety to be in time for the next train to Hay^ 

Seabright is cheated of its scandal. Hill. He has decided on going down.tmre with 

No more reproaches fall on Katie after her Katie, and says he will not leave her till he sees 
father’s departure. Though they cannot banish her her once more under the same roof with her 
sorrow, Hmen and her mother soothe her despair husband. Lady Dillworth’s bones are sent to the 
with the touch of loving hands, the sound of station direct from Government House; and she 
sympathising voices. There is rest and relief in and her father are soon speeding on their way as 
their affection, and Katie grows c«dm, despite her rapidly as the swift locomotive can take them, 
self-reproach. It is a' cold misty day, and Katie glances out on 

By-and-by Mrs Grey leads her up to the little the dreary countiy with a listless eye and a heart 
bedroom that was hers before her marriage, and as dreary as the scene. She fears that after all she 
ere long she is nestling among the snowy pillows, may be too late to see her huAand alive; and even 
weeping and praying for her husband—and lierseE if he is living, she winders whether he will forgive 

her, or again turn from her with that sorrowful 

OHAPTEB XV. NEWS AT iiABT. jjjgy reach their destination, and are 

TTfttia must have slept, for towards morning she soon driving up the lane to Hayes Hill in Laura’s 
dreams she is oA on the Short Beefs, and sees the brougham. • Khough the twilight is fast gathering, 
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Katie sees the house is a long low on^ built d Her voice is low and gentle, her words wise amd 
red brick, and in bungalow iasuion, Robert Beet hopeful, and the mor heart-brokea wife clings 
had it erected in that form as a souvenir of his to her for help and ^mpathy—and. not in vain, 
earlj days in India. With a show of eastern Days pass on. Mr Gtrey returns home to wmd 
exterior, it yet contains every possible comfort and up his affairs, for his seoretaiyship expires witii the 
luxury our colder climate nee^. It is a residence Admiral’s resi^ation; but he promues to return 
that bears more sign of convenience than style. to Hayes Hill again, on the idiortest notice, if 
~ . ......... ' Wife and daughter take turns of watching 


The cntrance-hall is large, and 

?l TW . .t* _ 3 * __ . t __ J»_a 


up, and Katie feels dizzy os ner father leads her in beside Sir Herbert, sharing each other^s anxieties 
fjoin the cold outer air. A silence as of death and hopea 


reigns in the house—even the slim youth who 


best hours of Katie’s life now are those she 


opens the door speaks in a subdued whisper, ^nds by the Admii^’s ude in that still room. 
Perhaps it is all over ! ^e seats herself in the arm-chair, places the lamp 

‘O Herbert, my darling! ’ repeats Katie to her- so that its rays may fall faintly on her husband’s 
self^ and her heart gives a wild throb, and then face, and then watches the familiar features, the 
seems to grow still and cold. She cannot frame the high forehead, and wonders whether those lips 
question she longs to ask; but Mr Grey inquires at will ever again talk to her of love and speak for- 
once. , k^vcncss. She would fain fling herself on his 

* How is the Admiml now ? ’ breast and press her lips on his, fevered as they 

‘ Much the some, sir. Two doctors are with him are ; bat she dares not till he himself shall have 
at present’ called her to him again.' And so she sits there 


k^vcncss. She would fain fling herself on his 
breast and press her lips on his, fevered as they 
ire with him are ; bat she dares not till he himself shall have 
at present' called her to him again.' And so she sits there 

The page throws open the door of a room on one musing, hoping, praying. Come what will, Lady 
side of the haU. Laura’s sitting-room evidently, Dillworlh will never t^jain be the vain, selfish, fri- 
for her work is lying on the table, also her dest, voloua, thoughtless woman she once was. Laura’s 
on which is a half-bitten letter. Presently, a society is working her good; there is a softness 
light step is heard,-and Mrs Best comes running in and sweetness in her manner never before visible, 
with outstretched hands. There is no question of One bright afternoon in spring, Lady Dillworth 
jealousy or restraint now. Laura clasps her father’s has taken up her position by the bedside. She 
wife in her arms and kisses her tenderly. can watch the invalid, and with a turn of her 

‘Oh, I am glad you are come ! I feared you head can glance at Laura and her boys, who are in 
would be too late.’ the grounds outside the window. ’The scene out 


lUld be too late.’ the grounds outside the window. ’The scene out 

‘Is he dying? Is my husband—dying?’ Katie there is calm and pleasant. A sloping lawn ex- 
auires with a sob. tends almost down to the river, on which some 


inquires with a sob. tends almost down to the river, on which some 

‘He is very ill. But you must be calm, and water-fowl are lazily floating. Beyond the river 
help me to nurse him. He has been repeating rises a grove of trees, now fast unfolding their 
your name so often! ’ tender green buds and drooping tassels. Laura’s 

‘Has he really asked for me? Oh, I am so boys are bright, goldcn-hawed, blue-eyed little 
thankful!’ fellows, lively as butterflies, and just as restless. 

‘Perhaps not ashing exactly, for his mind is They flit in and out the shrubbery, gathering 
unsettled. At one time he mentions your name violets for Lady Dillworth. Presently they bring 
with the tenderest epithets; at another ho talks of her a bunch, and she stands at the bcdsiife writh 
you in a strange wild way, veiy painful to hear.’ them in her hand. But what is this that arrests 
‘I wonder whether he bU know me?’ her? A change has come over her husband’s 


u in a strange wild way, veiy painful to hear.’ them in her hand. But what is this that arrests 
'I wonder whether he bU know me?’ her? A change has come over her husband’s 

^We will see when the doctors have finished face, so remarkable that she holds her breath with 


their consultation.’ sudden awe. Is it the portent of death ?—the 

Ere long, poor Katie, leaning on Laura’s arm, settling of the features into the calm repose that 
enters Sir Herbert’s room, and there she once proclaims life’s warfare over ? 
more sees her husband’s face. The haggard anxious expression has quite van- 

What a change one short week has made! There ished ; he seAns to sleep quietly as a child. A soft 
is nothing but a flushed fevered connienauce, glow steals over his cheeks, then his eyes open, 
restless wandering eyes, parched lips, and throb- and he looks np with that smile she knows so well 
bing brow, for her to gaze on. She might have ‘Katie, my wife I are you here ? I have had a 


been the veriest straiiger for all the recognition frightful dream.’ 


she gets., 

Laura whispers softly: ‘Don’t be startled, dear. 
He is not conscious now ; but when he wakes up 
to reason again, he will be so glad to have yon near 
him.’ • 


‘ The dream is over now, Herbert.’ 

‘ Then it is not true that you axe weary of me 
and longing for freedom ?’ 

‘ No, Herbert. I have not grown weary. Never 
were you as precious as you are now I Darling ! 


But many davs pass before that It is a case of darling! say you forgive me, and love me still.’ 
long nursing, of long nights of watching, and weary Her eyes are full of tears, and she sinka down 
hours of doubt and annety. ’Through it all, Mrs beside him. 

Best is so earnest, so tender-hearted, so unselfish, ‘ What was it about Walter Reeves ? He has 
that Lady Dillworth finds herself wondering over been troubling my thoughts and driving me mad,’ 
and over again how she ever could have disliked Sir Herbert repeats musingly. 


her so much in the old days gone by. All her ‘ Walter Reeves is not in England now; he is 
petty airs, her studied affectations have vanished : gone to Italy with his wife. Liddy Delmere and 
she looks a pale anxious woman, with traces of he were married a fortnight ago.’ 
watching and weariness in her face. Her dress is ‘ Come nearer, my pet; come nearer me, Katie, 
studiously plain—a deep gray in colour, and of my wife! Let me feel your kiss on my lips once 
some soft noiseless material, whose folds do not more. Oh, I have been nearly heart-broken, 
rustle or creak os she moves about the- ^ck-room. nearly dead; but hope is retumlhg. The strong 


some soft noiseless material, whose folds do not 
rustle or creak os she moves about the- ^ck-room. 
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arm of iletcj has brought me back to life again; 
and I feel as if there ia happiueBB in store for ua 
etilL’ 

Laura Beat cornea in ere long, and finds Katie 
Btill kneeling beside the bed, her hands clasped 
in her huaband’a, and the light of fond affection 
glowi^ from her eyes as she looks tenderly into 
Ilia Ihe bed is bestrewn with early violets, for 
Katie has flung down her flowers in her agitation, 
and the perfume is filling the room like a soft 
breath from the garden. Laura is not one whit 
calmer than Katie; she kisses her father, and 
weeps tears of joy, and feels he is given back to 
them from the very grasp of death. Marvellous to 
relate, all this flutter and excitement docs not 
injure Sir Herbert or throw him back. Life has 
returned to him in too full strength for that The 
delight of reunion, the joy of returned confidence 
in Katie, is like a draught of some invigorating 
potion to his heart, and from that hour he speedily 
recovers. All his doubts and distrust are over; all 
Katie’s frivolity and worldliness have fled. They 
begin a new and more complete life together. 
True, the rest of the Admiral’s days are doomed to 
be spent in retirement; as years pass by, ho sees 
younger men stopping into the post he should 
have occupied, and gaining honours he once hoped 
to win. 

True, he misses the full deep draught of power, 
the very taste of which had been sweet to him. 
Katie too has lost the briUianl colouring that once 
lit up her path; but neither of them repines at the 
change. Though Admiral Sir Herbert Dillworth’s 
flag no longer flutters at the mast-head, and 
though Ids wife no longer leads the fashions, they 
are happy, with a higher, purer haiipiness than 
they ever knew in the days they spent at Govern-, 
luent House. 


THE MAFIA AND CAMORRA. 
These are two Italian words of evil import. 
They signify confederacies of villains of all ranks 
in society who live by exacting black-mail on 
traders. Our occasionid observiitions on the pro¬ 
ceedings of these illegal associations, as also on the 
system of brigandage in Sicily, have been some¬ 
what trying to certain Italian journalists. They 
do not absolutely deny the existence of these 
social disorders, but speak of them as insignificant, 
and.are shocked that they sbonld be made a matter 
of comment among strangers. Wo are willing to 
believe that our remarks, like those of otliers, 
drawn from authoritative reports, have done some 
good, and certainly no harm. 'The comments of 
the English press may have a salutary effect in 
curing evils which the native press of Italy fears 
almost to touch upon. Vast numbers of English 
travel in Italy—some of them residing for a season 
on the score of health—and all stand in need of 
protection from petty extortions and rohh^. If 
the Italian government be unable to give the 
degree of security which is claimed by peaceable 
foreigners, it is at least desirable that the English 
who venture abroad should he made aware of the 
vexatious exactfons and impediments which prob¬ 
ably await them. In our last notice on this 
subject, we stated pretty plainly that the ordinary 
course of justice in Italy, and more specially in 
Sicily, was seemingly unable to quell the disowers 


here referred to, and that nothizm short of |>rompt 
militai^ execution would avaU. For what signi&a 
the paltiy process of captuiing and imprisoning • 
few disturbers of the peace, and then wwrtly set¬ 
ting them free, to carry on their robberies and 
murders as usual? If the southern provinces of 
Italy are to cease to he a disgrace to civilisation, 
the true remedy must consist in the ready appeal 
to a court-martial, speedily followed by execution. 

As if at length stung by the remonstrances of 
English newspaper writers, the government of 
Italy have latterly shewn increased v^our in the 
attempt to extiroate brigandage in wcRy, with, 
we are told, good results; and now they are to all 
appearance resolve<l on striking a blow at the 
Cauiorra in Naples We are mode acquainted 
I mth the fact by The Times; and should any 
kEuglish journal specially deserve praise for its 
denmiciations of the scandalous manner in which. ' 
travellers in Italy are liable to be annoyed by the 
misconduct of officials, it is that paper, which 
through its correspondents is able to offer instruc¬ 
tive accounts regarding the illegal and hitherto 
almost unchecked Italian associations. Its Naples 
correspondent, under date September 4, writes as 
follows ; it being only necessary to premise for 
inexperienced readers, that while Oamorra is the 
name of the association, Camorrista signifies a 
member who participates in its gains—plmral 
Camorristi: t 

‘The resolute attempt which is at last being 
made to destroy that organised criminal asso¬ 
ciation known as the Camorra is the all- 
absorbing interest of the Southerners. Its long 
existence and its vast number of crimes are 
matters of history. Thriving under despotic 
govemiiieiits, and later still under political com¬ 
plications, it has recently raised its head again, 
and has brought down upon it all the strengtli of 
the police. Jlazzia after rasxia has been made on 
the body, and during the last sixteen or seventeen 
ye.ars, hundreds, perhaps thousands, have been 
seized and sent off to the islands, only to return 
and renew tlieir operations; hut one day this 
week a blow wiis struck wliich reflects great credit 
on the energy and courage of the Qumstor. The 
Camorra ia a noxious weed which is to be found 
everywhere and among all classes of society ; but 
it flourishes especially in the markets, where its 
agents tax every article of food, arrange the prices, 
and then leave with their pockets full of their ill- 
gotten profits. On one of these markets, there¬ 
fore, on attack was made on Thursday morning. 

The ground had been well examined before, and 
twenty or thirty guards in plain clothes yjere sent 
early to mingle in a crowd of about two thousand 
persons, and watch the mode of conducting busi¬ 
ness. First comes in a pe-osant or eafoni, as the 
Pungolo, adopting the common term, ^Is him. 

He is laden with the proiluce of his land- 
fruit and vegetables—and the Camorrista pre¬ 
sents himself and demands his tax of deposit 
It is paid without dispute, as it has been for 
time out of mind. The eafoni cf course wishes 
to sell Ixis goods, hut is unable to do so until ’ 
the Camorrista settles the price and takes his 
part, which is given without dispute. The 
purchaser, the man who retails his goods in' 
the streets of Naples, on his over-laden donkey, 
then comes on the scene; but he cannot carry 
off his good| without paying the Camorrista a 
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few sons for porterage, he himself at last being 
compelled to ue his own porter. Now this is 
what happened last Thursday in the market of 
St Anna della Palndi. It is what occurs in every 
market, eve^ street, every comer of Naples, and 
what has happened from time immemorial. St 
Anna was the spot then fixed on for a determined 
attack lost Thursday. Besides the guards in plain 
clothes, the market had been surrounded early in 
the morning by police and carabiniers, while a 
tolerably strong force of Bersaglieri was in attend¬ 
ance close at hand. On a sudden every gate and 
way of exit was closed, and the guards came down 
on the astonished people. Flight or resistance 
was out of the question; and the end of the matter 
was that fifty-seven of the most notorious of the 
order were netted, bound together by a long rope,^ 
and surrounded by the public force, carried off to* 
the nearest pblice station. An immense crowd, 
consisting of their relatives and associates, had 
collected; but no attempt at rescue was made, for 
things had been admirably arranged, and the 
public force was too strong to allow of any such 
attempt being made without danger. At the 
station they were soon committed and sent off to 
prison in parties of ten; and a glance was sufficient 
to shew of what different conditions they were 
composed. There was the Picciotto (the novitiate 
of the order), without shoes and in his shirt sleeves; 
and the full-blown Caraorrista dressed as a gentle¬ 
man, with his fingers covered with rings, and a 
gold chain round his neck. After a long series of 
crimes the Picciotto may hope to attain the dignity 
of this rank, which insures him who holds it ease 
and comparative wealth. Such a man seldom 
appears on the scene; he is one of the directors— 
one of the wire-pullers, and many a wire has he 
pulled which has cost the life of an opponent I 
may instance two cases—that of our unfortunate 
countryman, Mr Hind, and lately of the man 
called Borelli; but the annals of blood in this 
province, if examined, would furnish an incredibly 
large number of such cases. 

‘The rossm in the market of St Anna della 
Paludi was fallowed on Saturday by anotlier in 
the fish-market, with like success. This spot lies 
on the Marina, en route to the railway, and the 
space between the two places has long been cele¬ 
brated for the robberies committed on carriages 
conveying strangers to and from the railway. Here 
every morning are brought in fish from all parts of 
the bay, consigned to the contractors, who again 
supply the retail dealers. A good business, there¬ 
fore, IS to be done by the Camorrista in this place ; 
and no wonder is it that it should be thronged 
with men of that class and thieves. The same 
operations are performed which I have already 
described. The right to land is paid for; then 
the price of the fish is settled, and a certain per- 
oentE^e demanded and paid. Last of all, as in the 
fruit and vegetable market, the retail dealer has 
his accounts to settle. These claims have never 
been disputed—they are sanctioned by usage; and 
dangerous would it be to resist a secret organisa¬ 
tion of ruffians who stick at nothing to maintain 
their “rights” and inflict vengeance. On this 
market an attack was made on Saturday, and fifty- 
nine of the worst characters were netted, there 
being, as before, a considerable display of the 
public force. An attempt was made dso to arrest 
Bome of these fellows at the entrance o^the Bourse, 


who drive a trade in defrauding poor widows and 
orphans and getting possession of the oertificatee 
of their pensions. Three only were taken, oa 
others who had got scent of the pursuit made 
themselves scarce. 

‘ An Italian friend suggests that the only sure 
mode of doing away withi the Camorra would he 
to sink Naples under the sea for bdf an hour, 
which would be about as practicable fis the pro¬ 
position to drive the Turks out of Europe. If it 
cannot he destroyed, it may, however, be checked 
by such rasiias as we have had of late; but they 
must be repeated continually. Only two days 
after the scene of Thursday, some Camorristi pre¬ 
sented themselves in the fruit-market and made 
the usual demand, which was resisted, and the 
fellows were arrested. The wives too of those 
i^ho were seized by the police made their appear- 
oiioe, alleging that they were commissioned by 
their husbands to receive their dues. They too 
were arrested. From tliie it is evident that so 
long as one filament remains, the disease will 
spread, and that it is the constant application of 
the knife alone which will eradicate it. It is of 


good augury, however, that something like resist¬ 
ance was shewn to the demands of the “order.” 
As in Sicily, in the case of brigandage, tlie con¬ 
sciousness of support and protection from the 
authorities inspired courage; and it is on the union 
of these two elements that we must depend for 
the effectual destruction of this enormous evil. 
But it will not suffice to lay hold only of the 
smaller fry; there are men, I am assured, who 
drive about in their carriages, enriched by the 
Camorra, and many we meet with no ostensible 
means of existence, decked out, as I have described, 
with gold chains and rings.’ 

Splendidly dressed fellows ‘with gold chains 
and rings! ’ Such arc the ilite of a gang which 
for generations has dishonestly preyed on every 
department of trade in Naples—^unauthoriscdly 
exacting a percentage on every transaction under 
threat of the most dreadful penalties. One is glad 
to hear of the foregoing razzias on the confederacy; 
but from what we know of adminislrative justice 
in Italy, as well as of the utter rottenness of society 
and universal disposition to baffle the operations of 
the magistracy, the chances are that the captured 
Camorristi wijl soon he at large and at their old 
tricks. The civil law as it stands is incapable of 
dealing with this species of ingrained villainy. 
We have hinted at military repression by regular 
troops as the right course to pursue. w. c. 

NEARLY WRECKED. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.—THE BETROTHAL. 

* And bo, Mabel, Wilfred Merton has proposed to 
you 1 ’ The speaker, as he made this remark, laid 
down the paper which he had been reading, and 
looked across the room at its other occupant, who 
was standing in one of the windows chirping to a 
canary, and addressing it in that peculiar language 
which is commonly supposed to he gratifying to 
the feelings of the feathered tribe, however incom¬ 
prehensible it may be to differently, constructed 
beings. 

Mabel hearing herself spoken to^ turned round. 
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and leaving the bird to its own meditations, came 
to the table, which was laid tor breakfast. 

‘ Yes, papa,’ she said, beginning to pour out the 
tea as she spoke; ‘ and what is more, I have 
accepted him.’ 

‘ Indeed! You didn’t think it necessary then, to 
ask my permission in the matter ? ’ 

‘Well, you see,I’m afraid I rather took that for 
granted, and so did not think it necessary to ask 
for it beforehand. And then too you know Wilfred 
aud I have always meant to marry one another 
some day, and that it really doesn’t make any very 
great difference whether we call ourselves engaged 

or not’ I 

‘ Oh, you have always intended it, have you ? 
May I ask how long “ always ” has Ijeen in thit 
case?’ ' 

‘Well, do you know, dear papa, I think we first 
settled it quite definitely when we were five, when 
Wilfred gave me the ring out of a wire button 
as an engagement ring,’ answered Mabel, smiling 
brightly. 

‘ That is a long time ago certainly ; and I must 
congratulate you iipon the constancy that you have 
both shewn in the matter. But don’t you think 
that as it has gone on in this way very happily for 
such a long time, it might go on in the same way 
still without any more binding arrangement 1 ’ 

‘ 0 no, papa ; we waul to have it admitted that 
we are enge^ed now.’ 

‘But w’hy, my dear? I thought you said a 
minute ago that it doesn’t make any reiU difference 
whether you are engaged or not ?’ 

‘ Of course I meant to other people, not to our¬ 
selves.' 

‘ I should have myself thought your remark was 
a sword that cut both ways,’ said Mr Colhenie, 
smiling at his daughter’s explanation. ‘But I 
really don’t see that it will do you any particular 
good to be engi^red yet,’ he went on more gravely; 

‘ it seems to mo that it is only tying you down 
without any positive advantage,’ 

‘ I don’t care so very much for it myself,’ answered 
Mabel, looking more serious than she had done 
yet, as she spoke ; ‘but Wilfred wishes it so much, 
and I wish it for his sake. You see h<> hasn’t such 
an indulgent father as you are dailing, or such a 
happy home as 1 have ; and he says it will make 
him so much happier .to feel that I am really his, 
and admitted to be so.’ 

‘Well, my child, 1 suppose you will have your 
omx way in this as you have in most things, you 
spoilt young monkey! But you can hardly expect 
me to feel very much elatM by the idea that I 
shall have to get on some day without my Queen 
Mab.’ 

■ ‘ 0 papa, now you are looking forward a long 
way! Why, we don’t dream of being married ye^ 
and shan’t for ages.’ 

‘ This is by no means the first time that that 
remark has been made, for the consolation and 
encouragement of unfortunate fathers, who have 
nevertheless found themselves left tdone before 
very long.’ 

‘ But then you know even when I do marry I 
don’t mean to be separated from you. Of course 
you will always live with us.’ 

‘And feel mySelf constantly in the way,’ said 


Mr Colhern^ more gravely than he had yet 
spoken. ‘ No, my pet,’ he went on almost sadly; 
‘it is the fate of parents to lose their children just 
when they have learnt to love them Inost, and I 
mustn’t expect to escape the common lot’ 

Mabel went to him and kissed his forehead. 

‘ Come, papa, don’t be sad just now ; you will make 
me feel a nasty selfish creature for ever thinking 
of marrying Wilfred or anybody else.’ 

‘I’msure I don’t want to no that, my queen,’ 
replied her father cheerfully. ‘ But to return to our 
onginal subject What is there in this Wilfred 
Merton that makes him so particularly attractive ?’ 

‘ What a question to ask me, papa! There’s 
everything about him. In the first place, he’s so 
handsome! ’ 

i; ‘ AV ell, do you know I think he’s very much 
''like everybody else ? It seems to me, to quote your 
favourite Humpty Durapty, that ho has “ two eyes 
so, nose in the middle, mouth under.” I must 
confess that he docs not strike me as very remark' 
able.’ 

‘ O papa ! everybody thinks him good-looking; 
and I believe in reality you do too, only you are 
so fond of teasing me. And then he is so clever 1’ 

‘I don’t know that “everybody” will agree 
with you there, at all events. The public do not 
scorn to think him so very clever!’ 

‘ Ah, but they will some day, when they have 
their eyes open, and have seen more of his paint¬ 
ings. But 1 didn’t mean clever in his profession 
only ; he says such clever things.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, that he says he is 
very fond of you; oh, Mab?’ said her father, 
pinching her ear as he spoke. Then seeing that 
she did not seem inclined to reciprocate his 
lively manner, he went on; ‘ Never mind what 
I say, my darling; I can’t help being a little 
jealous of the fellow that proposes taking you 
from me some day. But os 1 suppose you must be 
taken away by somebody sooner or later, I would 
rather it were AVilfred than, anybody else, for I 
believe him to be a good fellow at heart, ahd 
honestly fond of you. I must say too, that it is 
decidedly a recommendation in my%es, that as 
he bos not a penny, he will not be able to take 
you till “ later.” But I must be off now, my child ; 
1 am dreadfully late as it is; you see you have 
kept me talking so, that I have not noticed the 
time. Good-bye, Queen Mab ; take care of your¬ 
self while I am away. But I daresay you will 
have somebody to help you to do that,’ he added 
mischievously as he kissed his pet and left the 
room. ^ 

Mr Colhemc and his daughter were living in 
a house towards the West End of London. He 
had been a widower for some years, and Mabel 
was his housekeeper and companion. He was 
justly proud of his child, and thought her and 
everything she did, perfection; and Mabel returned 
this love with all she could spare from Wilfred. 

Mabel Colheme was by no means a beauty. Her 
eyes were not of the dark flashing order that 
thrills everybody at whom they look; nor were 
they of that soft melting kind that infuses tender¬ 
ness into the most unimpressionable at the first 
glance; roses and lilies had nothing to fear from 
her complexion as a rival to their charms. Sculp¬ 
tors could have looked at her nose and mouth witn- 
out feeling the slightest desire to reproduce them 
in marble j oiad her throat would not have been 
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remarked upon os b won-like. Bat .she was a 
thoroughly honest, healthy, happy looking English 
girl; and saylug that, is equivalent to Bome- 
thing very pleasant to look at. She looked particu¬ 
larly bright and happy now as she bustled about 
the room, performing various little acts of house¬ 
hold arrangement; humming snatehes of airs as 
she went aMut her businesB, and stopping at inter¬ 
vals to continue the conversation with the canary, 
which had been interrupted before breakfast Sud¬ 
denly she stopped in the middle of her avocations 
as the knocker sounded, and a look of merry mis¬ 
chief coming over her face, she got close behind 
the door of the room, so that when it was opened 
she would be hidden. Knomng well whose 
knock it was, she could not resist the temptation 
of teasing Wilfred by concealing herself. Thil 
might perhaps be considered a somewhat nn- 
dignified way of receiving a young gentleman 
who was coming to the house for the first 
time in his new capacity of an accepted lover; 
but in extenuation of Mabel’s conduct it must 
be remarked that sbe and Wilfred Merton had 
known one another intimately ever since they 
were children, and that their engagement made 
but little difference'to them. 

She had hardly more than time to ensconce 
herself behind the door when Wilfred opened it 
and came a little way into the room. lie seemed 
a good deal surprised to find the room empty, as 
Mabel’s habits were very methodical and regular, 
and he was generally sure of finding her here 
at this time; and was just on the point of going 
away again to look for her elsewhere, when a 
suppressed laugh fell upon his ear, and looking 
round at the place whence the sound came, he 
espied Mallei standing there. Shutting the door 
quickly, he pounced upon her, and seising the 
maiden by the wrists, took a lover’s revenge for 
her conduct fin the shape of more kisses than 
one. She did not resist very vigorously, and 
suffered herself to b^ escorted to the sofa with a 
very tolerable grace. 

‘ Well, Mabel,’ Wilfred said, as be sat down by 
her side, ‘ ha^e you told your father 1 ’ 

‘Yes, Wilfred,’ she answered demurely. 

‘ And what does he say V 

‘Oh, he won’t hear of our being engaged,’ she 
said, speaking very solemnly. 

A look of such blank disappointment and 
astonishment came over her lover’s face, that 
Mabel burst out laughing. ‘Why, you silly 
boy,’ she said gaily, ‘ to take it in,” and look so 
dre^fully unhappy! You don’t suppose that I 
mean it^ do you V 

‘Well, you looked very grave as you spoke,’ 
returned Wilfred, seeming half-disconcerted at 
having believed Mabel’s nonsense; ‘ and I could 
not be quite sure that you were joking.’ 

‘ Solemn old fellow! Have you ever known 

E say no to me when 1 wanted anything ? And 
es, was my recration of yon of a kind to lead 
you to believe that i was feeling depressed V 
‘ Perhaps yon wouldn’t have felt depressed even 
if Mr Golueme had said no,’ returned Wilfred in a 
misanthropical tone of voice.' 

‘I’m not going to answer such nonsense as that 
seriously,’ said Mabel; ‘perhaps I shouldn’t: most 
likeW not, I think.’ 

‘ Then he has consented 1 ’ 

‘ Of course he has, Wilfred.’ ». ■ 


‘My darling,’ he said, drawing her doser to 
him, ‘ now that I know you ore mine, I shall not 
feel unhappy any more I ’ 

‘Why, Wilfred, how gravely you iqieak, and 
how solemn you look. You are not a bit like 
your usual bright self this morning. What is the 
matter with you 1 ’ 

‘It's too bad of me to be out of sorts this 
morning, my pet, when I ought to be so happy ; 
but I really can’t help it Ifou must forgive me. 
Queen Mab.’ 

‘ But what is it makes you so, Wilfred, dear 1 
Do tell me. You know you always do tell me 
your troubles; and I have more right to hear 
them now than ever. Besides, I can’t bear being 
kept in the dark about things, especially when 
they concern you.’ 

1 ‘ Oh, it’s nothing very interesting or very new ; 
Silly another row with the governor.’ 

‘ What about ? ’ 

‘ Nothing but a rocapittilation of the old griev¬ 
ances ; the same thing over again that we’ve been 
quarrelling about for I don’t know how long—as 
to wliat a fool I’ve been to become an artist, 
instead of entering tliat detestable counting-house.’ 

‘ I suppose he did not describe it in that way,’ 
Mabel could not help interrupting. 

‘ I am so sick of it all, that I don’t know what 
to do with myself,’ Wilfred went on, without 
taking any notice of her remark. 

‘ What led to the talk on the subject 1 Some¬ 
thing, I suppose.’ 

‘ 'I'he fiict that another picture has been refused 
admission. It’s quite bad enough never to get 
any success, without his incessantly throwing it 
in my teeth. I declare 1 get so discouraged some¬ 
times, 1 haven’t the heart to work at all; and 
then that makes another trouble.’ 

‘ But you can’t expect to meet with much suc¬ 
cess yet; you haven’t had time. Almost everybody 
who has succeeded in the world has been unsuc¬ 
cessful at first.’ 

‘ Of course; I know that. But then it’s so 
much easier to bear the fact that other people 
were disappointed, than it is to bear disappoint¬ 
ment one’s self It is so much pleasanter to remem¬ 
ber some great artist who wasn’t appreciated at 
first, than it is to have one’s own paintings per¬ 
petually reftsed admission everywhere. I feel so 
sure too that I have got the ability in me.’ 

‘ The greater reason for hoping and steadily per¬ 
severing. But you know you We such a dread¬ 
ful disadvantage to fight against in being so nearly 
self-taught as you are : you haven’t started fair.’ 

‘ Of course not I told my father so to-day when 
he was pitching into me; and it seemed to open up 
quite a new idea to him. He thought a little, and 
then said that he did not want to be responsible 
for my failing in the profession I had persisted in 
choosing-^ou see he takes my failing quite for 
granted, 'Wilfred added bitterly—‘and that if I 
intended working, he would send me to Paris for 
a year and pay for my studying thraa’ 

‘ Wilfeed! And are you going 1 ’ 

‘ Bcally 1 hardly know. 1 tbim it is not know¬ 
ing how to make u|> my mind about that, added to 
the bother of my father’s everlasting grumblii^, 
llmt has made me down so this morning. Of 
course I should very much like the advantage it 
would give me; but then comes the pang of part¬ 
ing from you, and particularly just now.’ 
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‘Does vonr f&ther knov tliat our engagement is 
settled?’ 

‘Yes; I toM him so.’ 

‘ And what does he think of it ? ’ 

‘ He says that it is ridicnlous nonsense for me to 
be engaged to anybody; though of course he pre¬ 
fers you to any one else, as he likes you better than 
anybody. But darling/ he burst out passionately, 
‘don’t mind what he or any one else thinks or 
says on the subject: my only chance of getting 
on and doing anything worth doing, is the cer¬ 
tainly that I can think of you as mine!’ 

‘T^ou know, Wilfred, that my heart always has 
been yours, and that it always will be, whatever 
liappens. But I wish Mr Merton had not suggested 
this Paris scheme ; I don’t like the idea of it.’ 

‘You have only to command me to stay at 
home, Queen Mab, and I will throw every oth^ 
consideration to the winds.’ » 

‘ No; T don’t wish that. Act as yon would if you 
did not know me at alf; I could not bear to feel 
that I had put any obstacle in the way of your 
success.’ 

Their talk during the rest of the time they were 
together was grave and sedate, quite unlike the 
usual conversation of two young lovers. 

When Wilfred had gone, Mabel was more sad 
than she cared to admit; the interview seemed to 
have altered matters very materially. 

CHATOBR n.—THE rAUTING. 

It was settled that Wilfred shonld go to Paris. 

Mr Merton was a banker in a good po.sition in 
London, and he had naturally wished Wilfred, 
who was his only child, to enter into his office and 
succeed him in his business. But unfortunately 
for his schemes, the boy had at an early age 
developed a strong taste for drawing, and this taste, 
which hod been discouraged rather than fostered, 
had grovm with his growth, until his father had 
been obliged to admit to himself that it was use¬ 
less to try to coerce him, and that the lad must 
be allowed to take his own way. Giving in to an 
unavoidable necessity, and giving in to it grace¬ 
fully, arc, however, two very different things, and 
Mr Merton chose the former course. He allowed 
his son to become an artist, because he saw very 
clearly that he could do nothing clse,»but beyond 
that he did scarcely anything for him'; with but 
scanty instruction, ne was, as Mabel had said, very 
nearly self-taught 

Had Mrs Merton lived to see her hoy grow up, 
things would have been no doubt on a very 
different footing between father and son; her 
influence would have been used to soften the 
disagreement between them; and a woman’s influ¬ 
ence is rarely ineffectual. But unhappily for 
them both, she had died when Wilfred was about 
fen years old; and be and bis father were left to 
rub the angles of their natures against one another, 
without any one to round the angularity off. 

A-mH BO it came to pass that when Mr Merton 
offered to send Wilfred to Paris, olthough there 
were many reasons for which the young man 
would have preferred remaining at home, he 
thought it would not do to refuse his father’s 
offer, and so accepted it, and prepared for leaving 
home. 

From the moment that this idea had been first 
communicated tcT Mabel, she had had a great and | 


unaccountaWy strong dislike to it; and now when 
it was resolved upon, and the time of Wilfred’s 

S was drawing near, an excitable restless 
g came over her, that made her depressed 
and miserable. This depression so haunted hez^ 
that she could not help looking upon it as an 
omen and a warning. 

She tried hard to repress this boding feeling, 
but in vain; and tried mao, and with more success, 
to keep it from Wilfred’s sight; but at last when 
the day of his departure had arrived, and he h^ 
come to say good-bye to her, she could restrain 
herself no longer, and to his surprise and dismay 
beaeeclied him to change his mind and remain 
home! 

‘ Why, Mabel, my darling,’ he answered, clasp¬ 
ing his hands round her waist as he spoke, and 
^looking down fondly at her, ‘what do you mean? 
You have never said a word against my going until 
now.’ 

‘No; I hove been trying not to think of it But 
O Wilfred! I have such a strong feeling in my 
heart that some haim will come of your going ; I 
have had it ever since yon first spoke or it Do 
stay.’ 

‘ You can’t be well, my pot; it isn’t like you to 
have such faucie.s.’ 

‘ 1 know it isn’t; but I am quite well; and it is 
because I am not generally fanciful or nervous 
that I am so much impressed by the feeling I have 
now. Do listen to ma’ 

‘My dearest/ said her lover, kissing the up¬ 
turned face, ‘it is too late to change my plans 
now. Shake off this fancy, my queen, for it is 
only a fancy. I like going so little myself, Mabel, 
that you mustn’t make it more difficult to ma’ 
Mabel resolutely withheld herself from saying 
any more on the subject; but the feeling of dread 
that she could not explain was strong upon her 
still, and it was very nurd to keep it to herselfi 
When Wilfred left her she clung to him as though 
the parting were to be for ever; and when she 
found herself alone, the anticipation of evils'to 
come came back with redoubled forca 


CIIANGE-EINaiNG. 

The frequent allusions to bells by our poets are 
directly conclusive to the strong attachment which 
binds these sounds to English ears. We all delight 
in listening to the merry peal, and yet notwithstand¬ 
ing our fondness for the same, and although all 
our days of rejoicing are considered incomplete 
without the ringing of hells, it is strange how 
very little is understood either of the art or 
science of what is tenned change-ringing.' 

Ringing bells in changes is peculiar to England, 
When rung thus, the bells are necessarily rung 
‘up;’ that is, each bell, by an arrangement of 
wheel and rope, is gradually swung until, afrar 
describing larger and larger arcs, it swings 
through a complete circle at each sound or 
stroke of the clapper. The swinging motion also 
materially increases the sweetness of the tone. 
When bells are rung in changes, each bril is 
brought to a balance after each revolution; and 
when the bell ‘runs’ wril, very little afitoal 
strength is .required, and the wo^ unless pro- 
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longed, is not so exbauetive as mtoy oppose. In 
^is as in many other things, it is more ‘knack’ 
tViiin strength that is required. The tenbr hell 
of the ring of twelve at St Savionr’s, Southwark, 
weighs fifty-two hundredwdght; and the wheel, 
in the grooves of which the rope for ringing 
it runs, is about nine feet in diameter; yet 
this ponderous bell with its huge gearing has 
often been rung by one man for four hours with¬ 
out rest, invdving more than five thousand 
changes; and was once rung for six and a half 
hours by one man. This, however, was a great 
feat. 

A number of bells hung together is called a 
‘ring,’ the number generally varying from five to 
a dozen, which last is the greatest number that has! 
yet been hung in a steeple. When the highest 
nota—the treble bell—is sounded first, and fol¬ 
lowed by the consecutive notes until the deepest 
or ‘tenor’ bell is struck, the bells are said to be 
rung in ‘rounds.’ And it is worthy of remark 
that this is the order in which they are rung 
before ‘going off' into changes, and again on 
‘ coming round.’ 

Those uninitiated, in the mysteries of boll-ring¬ 
ing will be surprised to learn that on six bells no 
fewer than 720 changes can be obtained ; that is, 
the six numbers can be arranged in 720 distinct 
combinations. The addition of another bell in¬ 
creases the combination to 5010; while on eight 
bells the enormous number of 40,320 changes may 
be obtained. As about twenty-eight changes are 
rung per minute, it takes about three hours to 
accomplish the whole of the changes on seven 
bells; and thus to ring five thousand changes 
is considered a feat, and called a ‘ peal; ’ any less 
number being merely a ‘touch.’ When changes 
are rung on seven, nine, or eleven bells, all the 
eight, ten, or twelve bells are rung, the tenor 


bml—the key-note—always striking lost; this 
practice is more musical than when the whole 
number of the bells are working in the changes. 
Change-ringiilg upon each number of bells has a 
distinctive name; thus changes on five bells are 
called doubles; on six, minor; seven, triples; 
eight, major; nine, cators; ten, royal; eleven, 
cinques; and twelve, maximns. 

Changes are produced according to certain laws 
or ‘ methods; ’ and by a previously acquired know¬ 
ledge of the method, each perfonner, oy watching 
the rise and fall of the ropes, is able to work his 
bell in the same path in which it would be found 
to move if the changes were written down on 
paper. There are several different methods which 
are practised—namely, Plain Bob, Qrandsire, 
Oxford or Kent Treble Bob, Stedman’s Principle, 
Cambridge, London and Superlative Surprise, and 
Double Norwich Court These can all be applied 
to the different numbers of bells. Thus a touch 
of Kent Treble Bob Mcqoi is that method rung on 
eight beUs. 

Although ve.y few persons could possibly be 
debarred from practising change-ringing by want 
of physical strength, a good dem of perseverance is 
necessary to become a proficient in the art After 
acquiring the sleight of hand necessary to ring a 
bell in rounds, a fair amount of practice is ^so 
necessary to obtain the quickness of eye— 
called ' rope-sight ’—to work amoqg. the other 


ropes, in changes. While his hands and eyes are 
thus busily employed, the ringer must also listea 
to ascertain whether the swing of the bell is so 
regulated that it strikes at a proper interval after 
the one immediately preceding it In ringing on 
eight bells, the eight sounds are pnoduced in about 
two seconds; a quarter of a second therefore elapses 
between the sounds of the consecutive beUs; and 
as a variation of a quarter of this time is appre¬ 
ciable to a practised ringer, the error of the six¬ 
teenth part of a second would lead to jarring 
resulta The hands, eyes, and ears must therefore 
be in constant unison during change-ringing; and 
as at the same time the mind must never be 
relaxed from the consideration of the ‘ method by 
which the changes are produced,’ the mental and 
physical powers ore kept in pretty active cmploy- 
iinent 

pThe fascination which this art has for its 
followers is shewn by the fact that all the great 
performances in ringing have been undertaken 
solely for the honour accorded to such feats. 
When a peal of five thousand changes is attempted, 
it is considered of no account unless it is ‘ true.’ 
The requirements are somewhat exacting. If the 
same change should occur twice, through an error 
of the composer, it is a ‘ false ’ peal. The ringing 
must be completed without a stop or bitch; and 
as at any time during the three hours that will 
probably be occupied, a ringer may lose his way, 
and cause the others to be confused, a ‘Jumble 
out’ will probably ensue; the conductor may miss 
a ‘ctdl,’ which is required to carry the changes to 
the length re<iuired, or may make one too many; 
a man may miss his rope and send his bell over 
the balance; or a rope may break. Thus until 
the last change of a x^eal is struck, it is never safe 
for the ringers to congratulate themselves upon its 
jierforrnance. 

Nowadays long peals are only considered as feats' 
when the same men—only one man to each bell— 
ring throughout the peal. When a peal of great 
lengtli is attempted there is, therefore, cause to 
fear that at the lost moment one of the men at 
the ‘heavy end,’ as the bells near the tenor are 
called, may knock up. For instance, in ringing 
according to Stedmaus principle—a very compli¬ 
cated method, on eleven bells—the peal of 7392 
changes run® in 1848 in four hours and fifty-five 
minutes at St Martin’s, Birmingham, where the 
tenor bell weighs thirty-five hundredweight con¬ 
tinued the ‘ longest on record ’ until 1881, when it 
was beaten by the College Youths, a very old- 
established London society of ringers, who rang 
7524 changes in five hours and twenty-four 
minutes at St Giles’, Cripplegate, where the tenor 
weighs thirty-six hundredweight The Cumberland 
Youths, another old London society, thereupon 
tried to beat this performance by ringing 8184 
changes at St Michael’s, Comhilh the tenor of 
which ring weighs forty-one hundredweight On 
the first occasion they ‘jumbled out’ after ringing 
nearly six thousand changes ; and at a subsequent 
attempt rang six hours and two minutes, but were 
then so knowed up that they could not finish toa 
peal, and were compelled to stop when they had 
rung 7746 changes. Now, although t^ was 
longer than the p^ rung by the College Youths, 
it was an incomplete TOtformance, not being con¬ 
tinued until the bells returned to the order of 
tound% which they would have done at the 8184th 
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change. The Cripplegate peal was at laet beaten 
bjj' a peal of 8448 Pangea, rung in 1858, at Paine' 
wick in Glonceetershiie. Although the tenor of 
the ring of twelve at Painewick only weighs 
twenty-eight hundre<lweight, the College Youths 
acti^y attempted to Mat this len^h at St 
Saviour’s, Southwarl^ where the tenor weighs 
fifty-two hundredweight. They were, liowever, 
unsuccessful, as after ringing over eight thousand 
conges in six hours aud a half, they got into a 
‘jumble,’ and thus a most remarkable feat was 
lost, and considered of no account^ when another 
half-hour would have completed a performance 
which might never have been excelled. In tlieir 
next attempt the College Youths were more for¬ 
tunate, as on April 27, 1801, they rang at St 
Michael’s, Comlull, in six hours and lorty-one 
nunutes, a peal of 8580 changes of Stedmnn^ 
Cinques, which still remains the longest leng^ 
rung in this method on eleven bells. 

Tno (.Jollege and CuriVberland Youths have long 
been worthy rivals in the diflerent mysteries of 
change-ringing. While the former society dates its 
origin back to 1637, the latter claims its descent 
from an old society called the ‘ London Scholars,’ 
whose origin, however, is lost in antiquity. The 
earliest known ptal by the London Scholars is one 
of 6040 change.s, rung in 1717; on the ten bells 
which were then in the tower of St Pride’s, Fleet 
Street. This is said to have been the liist live 
thousand ever rung on ten bells. 

The rivalry between the societies of College and 
Cuuibetlatid Youths ivos at its greatest height in 
1777. On January 20th, in that 3 car, tlic Cuiubcr- 
lands rang 6240 changes on the bells of St Leon¬ 
ard’s, Shoreditch. This was the longest which 
had been rung on ton bells by ton men only, and 
occupied lour hours and tldrty-fonr minutes. The 
tenoi bell at St Leonard’s weighs thirty-one hun¬ 
dredweight ; and as in liuging tliese 6240 changes, 
the ringer would never l)e in a stale ol re.st, 
OB during nearly five hours he would cause a 
revolving pla 3 thing of over a ton and a half to 
make 6240 revolutions, it might be supposed that 
no set of men could easily be found who would 
be desirous ol gaining the empty honour of lueiely 
exceeding such a performance by so many moic 
hours or minutes. This, however, was not the 
opinion of the College Youths, who,»oii February 
18th, in the same year, on the same bulls, completed 
a peed of 10,000 changes in seven hours and twenty- 
eight minutes. After Uiis the Cumbcrluiids evi¬ 
dently took a little prelimin.ary training on the 
bells of Shoreditch, as on March 12 th they rang 
6080 clianges; on April 5th, 8120 changes; and 
then on May 10 th capped the College Youths’ per¬ 
formance by a peal of 10,200 changes in seven 
hours and forty minutes. The non-university 
College men were, however, equal to the occasion, 
and nine days afterwards rang 11,OIK) changes at 
the same place in eight hours and two minutes; a 
performance so extraordinary, that the Cumberland 
Youths were fain to let it stand as the longest on 
record until 1784, when, on March 27th, they actu¬ 
ally accomplished, at Shoreditch, 12,000 changes 
in nine hours and five minutes; which peal 
until this dav remaius the longest ever rung on 
ten bells, when all the bells are rung in the 
changes. 

It might -be thought that such prolonged 
physical and mental exertion would have a bad 
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effect upon the peiformeis] buly whether it i|B 
&om the &ct that only men of the strangMt 
constitutions take a fancy for such exertion, or 
that the splendid exercise of ringing is, even 
when carried to such great excess, really produc¬ 
tive of benefit, it yet remains a fact that ringers 
are noted for the great ages to which some of 
them live to take part in their favourite exer¬ 
cise. As an instance of longevity, the case of 
Thomas Barham is especially noteworthy. This 
man, who was a gardener at Leeds, in Kent, 
was passionately fond of ringing, and during his 
lifetime rang in considerably over one hundred * 

S eals, each of live thousand changes and upwards. 

[e was bom in 1725, and died in 1818, aged 
ninety-three years. At that time, in ringing long 
peals it was not regarded as a strict rule tW there 
should be no relief to the performers, or that, os 
now, each bell should be rung throughout the peel 
by the same man; consequently there does not 
seem to have been any ordinary limit to the aspira¬ 
tions of the ringers of those days. 

About 175U, Barham and his companions were 
eu'le.ivouriiig to achieve the extent ol the changes 
on eight bells (40,320 changes), any man who 
was fatigued being relieved by some other ringer. 
In one of these attempts, on Monday, March 
31, 1765, they commenced ringing at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and rang until six o’clock on 
the Tuesday morning, when the sixth bell- 
clapper broke, after they had rung 24,800 
cluiugcs. In this attempt, Barham rang the 
seventh bell for fourteen hours aud foity-four 
minutes before life required to be relieved. On 
Maicli 23, 1761, they again attempted but had 
the misfoitiine to overturn a bell after ringing 
seventeen thousand changes; but on April 7th and 
8 th ill the same year, they are said to iiave accom¬ 
plished the 40,320 changes in twenty-seven hours, 
the eight bells being manned at different times by 
fourteen men. 

The most remarkable of the records which 
Barham left beliiiidhim were perhaps the 'Ycteran' 
jieals in which he took part. When filty-five years 
of age, he laiig in a peal of 50 j 0 changes of 
Bob Major, occupying three hours aud thirteen 
minutes, when the average age of the eight per- 
fomers was si\ty-onc years. In another peal 
winch occupied three hours and twelve minutes, 
the ages of the performers were 82, 70, 77, 06, 
70, 06, 67, and 86 ; making an average of nearly 
seventy-three years. Barham also rang in peals 
occupying over three hours, when eighty-four and 
eighty-eight years of age. In Barham’s case, 
it is thus fully shewn that the oxtraordiriary per¬ 
formances lie took part in did not in any way 
tend to disable him in liis old age. Southey, 
in his Iloctor, mentions a peal of Bob Major 
rung at Aston Church, near ffirmingham, in the 
year 1796—but really in 1789—when eight 
men, some of whom ho mentions were under 
twenty years of age, rang 14,224 changes in eight 
hours and forty-live minutes. This, Southey 
remarks, ‘ was the longest peal ever rung in that ' 
part of the country or anywhere else.’ Certainly 
it was a very clever performance, considering 
that the tenor of the ring weighs twenty-one 
hundredweight; but it was really surpassed by a 
rival band of ringers, who rang at the same church 
on October 1, 179.3, a peal of 16,360 changes of 
Bob Major .ilk Bine hours aud thirty-oue minutra. 
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This continued the greatest uurabet of changes | 
rung single-handed until lS68y when the Oollege 
Youths rang 16^40 changes in nine hours end 
twelve minutes at St Matthew's, Bethnal Green. 
The tenor, however, at Bethnal Green is very mudi 
lighter than that of the Aston peal, and the latter 
sull remains longest length rung with each 
a heavy tenor, and in point of time exceeds the 
Bethnal Green performance by mneteen minutes. 

^ little is known about bell-ringing that erro¬ 
neous illustrations are prepared by even the best 
of our illustrated papers, at Ohristmas-time, and 
not a little faulty information regarding the modw 
operandi is added. Very few persons seem to be 
aware that many matters of practical and scien- 
tidc interest are to be found in the ahnost un¬ 
known art of change-ringing. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Chuisthas is essentially a ikmily festival: our 
very earliest recollections of it arc of a day spent 
by the whole family together; a day on which 
the social distinctions of nursery, school-room, and 
drawing-room were os far os possible abolished, 
and on which all the little ones who could behave 
with anything like discretion were taken to church 
and dined with the elders. As the children grew 
np and dispersed to school and college, Christmas 
was still tite day on which all reassembled to make 
one family once more. 

But at length there comes a time w'hen this re¬ 
assembling is no longer possible, when the girls 
belong to new homes and new circles, and the boys 
are scattered abroad in distant lands, whence only 
loving thoughts can reach the ‘ old folks at home.’ 
Then the good old Christmas toast, ‘ To all absent 
friends,’ becomes full of meaning to the few who 
still assemble round the dear parental hearth, and 1 
is followed by a quiet pause, while imagination 
travels to all quarters of the globe, and the Christ¬ 
mas greeting^ infolds the whole world in its em¬ 
brace. And the good wishes as they emanate from 
the home are met by returning thoughts from the 
sons, the brothers, it may be the husbands, in the 
distant lands where they too are keeping Christ¬ 
mas, though among circumstances very different 
to ours, and still striving as much as possible to 
keep up the customs they loved wheu they were 
young. 

To us dwellers in Northern Europe, Cliristmas, 
with its apparently unseasonable heat, strikes us 
by its strange incongruity; but how strange must 
be a Christmas in the fat north, where no sun 
rises to gladden the day on which the Sun of 
Righteousness rose upon the earth. 

A year ago we Im the happiness of welcom¬ 
ing back to their homes the latest heroes of the 
F<^ Seas. We do not need to be reminded how, 
in, May 1675, the Akrt and the Discovery soiled 
finxn our shores, having for their destination the 
Pole itself The Pole was not reached ; that was 
beyond human power; but we felt that all that 
men could do was done, and we were thankful 
to see them home again. It is surely enough to 
have spent one Cbnstmas in such desolation; 
in a higher latitude than ever man has reached 
before, and beyond the farthest point to which 


even the Esquimaux, the hw^y natives of the 
lands of perpetual «now, have penetrated in their 
most distant wanderings ; beyond the boundary of 
all animal life on hmd or sea, there British sailors 
and British shii» have wmtered, and the British 
flag has floated upon a sea of etranal ise. AH 
honour be to them. , 

It seems to us wonderful that even with ev«ry 
attainable comfort, men should be able to live 
through an arctic winter, as any disaster to the 
ships must he certain death to the crewa Tlaat 
this has been the case before now, we know. 
That it is not invariably the oase we know also; 
rmd the following account gives us a good piotane 
of the different ways in which two companion 
vessels spent their Christmas in the frozen sea 
in 1870, and shews what diverse vicissitudes may 
1;^ encountered by ships in the same season. 

^.In the spring of 1870,' before the war with 
Prance had broken out and taken up almost all 
the thoughts of the natioit, Germany sent out two 
ships, the Germania and the Hansa, with the hope 
of reaching the North Pole. As is usually the 
case in arctic expeditions, little could be done 
during the first season, and the riiips were obliged 
to take up their winter-quarters oif the east coast 
of Greenland, 'i’hey had already been separ¬ 
ated, so that the crew of one vessel hod no idea of 
the condition of the other. An oflicer upon the 
Germania thus writes of their Christmas: 

‘ To the men who have already lived many weary 
months among the icebeigs, Christmas signifies, in 
addition to its other associations, that the half 
of their long night—with its fearful storms, its 
enforced cessation of all energy, its discomfort and 
sadness—has passed, and that the sun will soon 
again shed his life- and warmth-giving beams on 
the long-deserted North. From this time the grim 
twilight during which noon has been hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the other hours, grows dail}' 
lighter, until at length all hearts are gladdened, 
and a cheerful activity is once again c^ed forth 
by tlie first glimpse of the sun. Christmas, the 
midnight of the arctic explorer, thus marks a 
period in his life which he has good cause to con¬ 
sider a joyful one. On no day would it be more 
natural for him to recall his home; and though far 
from that loved spot, and cut off from all inter¬ 
course save .with ^ little band of comrades, and 
being, moreover, uncertain whether the ice will 
retain him in its grpp, as it has retained so many 
before him, he is right to keep the festival with 
all cheerfiuuess; thankful, while remembering 
what he has already passed through and achieved, 
and full of firm courage and confidence for the 
unknown future. 

‘ What are our friends at home doing ? was the 
thought tliat stirred us all as we pr^ared to keep 
our Christmas 1670, in the true German style. 
We had no susiucion of the mighty struggle in 
which our Fatherland was then engaged, for what 
could we know of the affairs of world, from 
which no sound had reached us for so many long 
weeks. Our world was only in our ship, and all 
around us, in the half-light of the weary monot¬ 
onous arctic night; lay the apparently Wundless 
desert of ice, while the snow-laden hurricane 
howled and moaned through the silence. We 
thought too of our mates on our companion-ship 
the Hama, front whom we had been separateit. 
Bid they still live 1 Had th^ <beea eo feutunate 
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as to reach the shore, and were thej, like ns, 
honoaring Christmas ? Who could tdl 1 

‘For days before the &BtiTal,an nnosoal activity 
was observable all over the ship ; and as soon as 
the severe ^rm -which raged from December 
l€th to the 21st had abated, parties were organised, 
under our botanist Dr Pansch, to certain points of 
Sabine Island, near to which we were anchored, 
where, in a strangely sheltered nook, several 
varieties of a native Greenland evergreen plant, 
Andromeda tetragona, were to be found. A great 
quantity of this plant was conveyed on boium, to 
00 converted into a Christmas tree. Under the 
orders of Dr Pansch, the Andromeda was wound 
round small pieces of wood, several of which were 
attached, like fir-twigs, to a large bough; and when 
these boughs were fastened to a pole, they formed 
a very respectable fir-tree. „ 

* After dinner on Christmas-day, the cabin w;|p 
cleared for the completion of the preparations ; 
and on our recall at sisr o’clock, we mund that all 
had assumed an imwontedly festive appearance. 
The walls were decorated with the signal-flags 
and OUT national eagle; and the laige cabin table, 
somewhat enlarged to make room to seat seventeen 
men, was covert with a clean white cloth, which 
had been reserved for the occasion. On the table 
stood the “fir” tree, shining in the splendour of 
many little wax-liglits, and ornamented with all 
sorts of little treasures, some of which, such as 
the gilded walnuts, had already seen a Christmas 
in Germany ; below the tree was a small present 
for each of ns, provided long beforehand, in readi¬ 
ness for the day, by loving friends and relatives at 
home. There was a packet too for each of the 
crew, containing some little joking gift, prepared 
by the mirth-loving Dr Pansch, and a useful 
present also ; while the officers were each and all 
remembered. 

‘When the lights burned down, and the resinous 
Andromeda was beginning to take fire, the tree was 
put aside, and a feast began, at which full justice 
wa.s done to the costly Sicilian wine with which a 
friend had generously supplied us before wc left 
home. We had a dish of roast seal! Some cakes 
were made by the cook, and the steward produced 
his best stores. For the evening, the division be¬ 
tween the fore and aft cabins was removed, and 
there was free intercourse between loflicers and 
men ; many a toast was drank to the memory of 
friends at home, and at midnight a polar ball was 
improvised by a dance on the icc. The boatswain, 
the best musician of the party, seated himself with 
his hand-organ between the antlers of a reindeer 
which lay near the ship, and the men danced two 
and two on their novel flooring of hard icc ! 

* Such was OUT experience of a Christmas in the 
north polar circle; but the uncertainties of arctic 
voyaging are great, and tlie two ships of our 
expedition made trial of the widely different fates 
which await the traveller in those frozen regions; 
•and while we on the Germania were singularly foi> 
tunato in escaping accidents and in keeping our 
crew, in spite of some hardships, in sound health 
and good spirits, the Hansa was crushed by the ice, 


Yet even to the crew of the ill-fated Hansa 
Christmas brought some sliare of festivities. The 
tremendous gale which had raged for many days 


osaaed just befan the Da;^,iuid the hea^f&Ji of 
snow -with which it terminated, «nd whteh iuid 
almost buried the black huts that the shipwreiflced 
men hod oonstaucted fbr themselves upon the 
drifting icebergs fium the dStuis of the wiw^, 
had produced a considerable rise in the tempera¬ 
ture, and there was every indication that a season 
of calm might now bo anticipated. 

The l(^-lx>ok of the Hansa thus describes the 
celebration of the festival: ‘The tree was erected 
in the afternoon, wlule the greater part of the crew 
took a walk; and the lonely hut shone with 
wonderful brightness amid the snow. Christinaa 
upon a Greenland iceberg! The tree was artistic¬ 
ally put together of fir-wood and mat-weed, and 
Dr Laube had saved a twist of wax-taper for the 
illumination. Chains of coloured paper and newly 
baked cakes were not wanting, and the men haii 
made a knapsack and a revolver case as a present 
for the captain. We opened the leaden chests of 
presents from Professor Hoebstetter and the Geo¬ 
logical Society, and were much amused by their 
contents. Each man hod a glass of port wine; and 
we then turned over the old newspapers which wo 
found in the chests, and drew lots for the presents, 
which consisted of small musical instruments, such 
as fifes, jews-harps, tnunpets, &c., with draughts 
and other games, puppets, crackers, &c. In the 
evening we feasted on chocolate and gingerbread.’ 

‘ We observed the day very quieuy,’ writes Dr 
Laube in bis diary. ‘ If this Cbristmoa be the last 
wc are to see, it was at least a cheerful one ; but 
should a happy return home be decreed for us, the 
next will, we trust, be far brighter. May God so 
grant! ’ 

TUE MISTLETOE. 

The following notes regarding the mistletoe, which 
wc extract from Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip, may be 
interesting to our readers. The writer informs us 
tliat ‘ the mistletoe abounds far too much in the 
apple orchards ofWoi-cestersbire and Herefordshire, 
but passes over pear-trees, and long observation has 
only given me two or three instanced* where pear- 
trees had mistletoe upon them. The apple was 
known to the Druids, and it has been suggested 
that the wily priests furtively transqrlantecl their 
mystic plant from apple-trees, where it was sure to 
grow, to oaks, where otherwise it would be unlikely 
to be found. This is rondenal not improbable by 
what Davies says in his Gell'ic liesearches, that the 
apple-tree was considered by the Druids the next 
sacred tree to tlse oak, and that orchards of it were 
planted by them in the vicinity of their ^ves of 
oak. This was certainly ap astute plan ior keep¬ 
ing up the growth of the mistletoe. 

‘ Black biids, thrushes, and fieldfares are fond of 
the mistletoe-berries, and when their bills get 
sticky from eating them, they wipe their mandibles 
on the branches of trees where they rest, and from 
the seeds there left enveloped in slime, young plants 
take their rise. I have thus observed mistletoe 
bushes extending in long lines Across countiy 
where tall hawthorns rise from hedges bounding 
the pastures; for, next to apple-trees, mistletoe is 
most plentiful upon the hawthorn. Bat rather ‘ 
curiously, in modem times, the parasite has shewn 
a predilection for the blaok Italian poplar, whic^ 
has been much planted of late years; and w^ev- 
ever in the Midland counties this poplax Itaa beau 
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planted, the mistletoe is sure to appear upon the 
trees in a short time. The lime is also very often 
obliged to support the plant, which disfigures its 
qrmmetry, raiang huge Knots upon its branches ; 
and I have observed limes that must have 
nourished protuberant bushes for thirty years or 
more. The maple, the ash, and the willow have 
frequently mistletoe bushes upon them; but 
common as the elm is, that tree almost entirely 
escapes an intrusion ; and indeed 1 never but 
once saw mistletoe upon an elm. On the oak it is 
very uncommon in the present day, and where 
apparent, it is on trees of no very great age, what¬ 
ever their descent may be. 

‘ My friend Professor Buckman, who has written 
economically upon orchards in his useful book on 
Farm OuUivation, asserts that while the mistletoe 
is hurtful to the tree in hastening its decay, yet in< 
apple-trees it has the effect of pressing on their 
maturity and fruit-bearing earlier than would l)e 
the case without the parasite, which urges a quicker 
growth upon its fo8te]>parent. The tenant of an 
orchard would thus be benefited for a few years, 
though premature decay would be the result 

‘Authors may differ as to the eti'mology of mistle¬ 
toe, but it appears to me that our common English 
name has no very recondite origin. Mistion fa an 
ohsolete old English word, used, however, as late 
ns in the writings of Boyle ; and this is defined in 
Dr Johnson’s original folio edition of his Dictionary 
as the state of being mingled. Now this is truly the 
condition of our plant, which is intermingled with 
the foliage of other trees, and mixes up their juices 
with its own; and is indeed in rural places still 
simply called the mistU. If to this we add the old 
En^ish tod or toe, signifying htish, we have at once 
the derivation, meaning the mingled bush, mixed 
up and growing among foliage dissimilar to its 
own. Still, in winter its stiff and leathery ever¬ 
green leaves and dense bushy aspect give it a 
visible position on its own account; and tliua the 
epithet of frigore viscum given it by Virgil is 
peculiarly applicable. It is certainly remarkable 
that the hanging uji of mistletoe in houses for 
muthful pulposes and emblematical of Christmas 
should so long endure that the Midland towns 
have their markets filled with it as Christmas 
approaches, and loads of it find a ready sale in the 
north of England (and Scotland), where the plant 
is a rarity, if found at all.’ 

A LOCAL INSTANCE OB' CANINE ATTACHMENT. 

A correspondent of the Rotherham Advertiser 
writesf ‘Stories almost innumerable have been 
enumerated illustrative of the sagacity of the 
dog and its attachment to its owner. A remark¬ 
able and well-authenticated instance, which may 
not be uninteresting, has just come under my 
notice, as having occurred some years ago in the 
nrighbonrhood of Botherham. A person in Rother- 
<luim obtained a young shepherd dog, which he 
xetcuned for a long period. While in his pos¬ 
session it became much attached to the whole of 
the family, and especially to two of its master’s 
sons. After a time, circumstances transpired 
which led to the animal being sent to live perma¬ 
nently at the residence of a farmer at 'Thorpe 
Salvin. After the lapse of a considerable time, 
one of the sons of the dog’s former master paid a 
vifflt to the farm. The dog on seeisg him appeared 


to be ovmjoyed, and was most demonstrative in 
its indications of delight. During his stay it 
would not leave him; and when it became neces¬ 
sary for him to leave in the evezdng, the animal 
could scarcely be restrained, and had to be chained 
up in the room where the family were sitting. As 
the visitor was taking leave of his host, the poor 
animal bowled in a most piteous manner, and 
manifested other unmistakable rigns of mef. Im¬ 
mediately he had left the house, the dog all at 
once became quiet, and settling down uh the floor, 
seemed to bo asleep. The strange and sudden 
change which had come over the animal was 
remarked, and on the parties going to him, he was 
found to be quite dead. The singular occurrence 
became well known in the neighbourhood, and 
it was regarded that the dog hw died literally 
heart-broken. When the same dog was only a 
Vuppy it was attacked and beaten by a bigger dog. 
The defeated animal shewed Ms sagacity and at 
the same time his revengeful feelings, by waiting 
until eighteen months had elapsed, when it had 
fully grown, and then he lay in wait for his old 
adversary as near os possible to where the fomer 
combat took place, and gave his former enemy a 
“drubbing” that nearly cost him his life.’ 


MONUMENT AND TUBE. 

Fuli. in the midst of those gra; hounds 
A lordly stone upswclls; 

The scroll, that thrice its hulk surrounds. 
The passing stranger tells 
Of what renowndd lino he came. 

Who 'neath the marble lies, 

What deeds he wrought of mark and fame, 
That live when mortal di^. 

And deep is graved how high his worth 
Was prized, how widely known. 

What honours crowned him from his birth. 
What grief had raised the stone: 

Yet he sleeps calmly on beneath. 

Where Silence mocks at Fame; 

Nor heeds the perap made over death. 

This blazon of his name. 

Some paces off and thou wilt see 
A grave of simple show. 

As lowly and retired as he 
llad been who rests below; 

High'ronk and riches kept alar, 

While they enjoyed their day, 

The high and low—what social bar 
May now divide their clay 1 

No honours mark the poor man’s tomh^ 

This green secluded spot. 

Yet still the jmnsy’s purple bloom 
Proclaims him not forgot; 

No graven stone reclines above 
To mourn the humble dead, 

But woman’s grief and children’s lore 
Bedov/ the hallowed bed. 

Nor here is any record hung 
Of lineage and race. 

The turf alone tells whence he sprung 
Who fills this narrow space; 

His virtues slumber with his dust, 

Unrecked of and unknown; 

But Qod in Whom reposed Ms trust 

Beceives him for His own. S 
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WAR AND TELEGRAPHY. 

It is vexing, even saddening, to think how large an 
amount of discovery, invention, and skill is applied 
to the murderous purposes of war. As we advance 
in civilisation, armies become larger and larger, 
and more abundantly supplied with agencies we 
would willingly see devoted to more peaceful pur¬ 
poses. Whether wars of race, wars of creed, wars 
of ambition, or wars of national vanity, the result 
is much about the same in this respect. Some 
consolers tell us that wars by-and-by will become 
so terrible as to chock the desire to wage them: let 
us hope so, despite present symptoms. 

Science has unquestionably rendered a vast 
amount of aid to attack and defence in war within 
the last few years. Gunpowder, gun-cotton, dyna¬ 
mite, and other explosive substances for fire-arms, 
torpedoes, and military mining have had their 
properties and relative powers investigated with 
remarkable completeness. Gun-carriages have been 
so vastly improved, that by Captain Scott’s con¬ 
trivances a six-hundred-pounder can be managed 
as easily and quickly as a thirty-two-poundcr 
could in the days of our fathers or grandfathers ; 
while by Major Moncrieff’s automatic apparatus a 
gun lowers itself behind the screen of a parapet 
or earthen battery for loading, and then raises itself 
twelve or fifteen feet to fire over it. 

Photography, again, is applied in a great variety 
of ways to aid warlike operations. At the olFice of 
the Ordnance Survey, or under the supervision of 
the Director, an amazing number of such photo¬ 
graphs arc token, enlarged or reduced from the 
original dimensions according to circumstances, and 
multiplied or prepared for printing by a very 
rapid process of zincography or some other kind 
of electro-engraving. One of the Reports issued 
by the Director tells us that ho supplies the War 
Office with photographs of plans of battles, import¬ 
ant fortified posts and their surrounding districts, 
barracks and forts in all parts of the British domi¬ 
nions, & 0 . All the equipments of troops for the 
field are- similarly photographed or zincographed, 
as unerring patterns for reference. For such wars 


as we have been engaged in during the past five- 
and-twenty years (happily few in number), such as 
the Crimeim, Abyssinian, and Ashanti campaigns, 
photographs and zincographs have been supplied 
in large number to the officers, illustrating all 
details which the home authorities have been able 
to ascertain, and which are likely to be useful in 
the intended operations. 

What are we to say of the torpedo, and its 
management by electricity? This is really a 
wonderful subject, the influence of which on future 
naval warfare even the moat skilled and experi¬ 
enced officers can only dimly surmise. We know 
that daring the civil war in America, the Federal 
torpedoes wrought more destruction on the Gon- 
federate ships than all the guns in the Federal 
fleet; that, on the other hand, the Confederate 
torpedoes so effectually guarded the approach to 
Richmond up James River, that a hostile flotilla 
was compelled to retire bfiffled and disappointed. 
One unlucky Federal ship unwittingl^passed over 
a submerged torpedo at the moment of explosion. 
And with what result ? ‘ The hull of the ship 
was visibly lifted out of the water, the boiler 
exploded, the smoke-lunncls were carried away, 
and the crew projected into the air with extreme 
velocity. Out of the crew of one hundred and 
twenty-seven men, only three remained alive— 
the vessel itself being blown to atoms.’ The 
arrangements have been so much improved since 
that time, that messages can be sent across a river 
or estuary from shore to shore through the very 
wire which is to discharge the torpedo 1 In every 
naval war during the last few years, torpedoes 
have been more or less employed. In what way 
the weaker Russian fleet has been able to baffle 
the stronger fleet of the Turks in the struggle of 
1877, the newspapers have told us full detail 
There is no necessity for pursuing this part of the 
subject further, seeing, that it was lately treated 
with some degree of fullness in our pages. 

But the greatest marvel of all, in regard to the 
application of electricity to warlike purposes, is 
the electric telegraph. We know what service the 
lightning-mesgeager renders to society generally 
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in the peaceful daily maintenance of commercial 
and social intercommunication ; and military men 
now know what a potent instrument it is in the 
conduct of field-operations and siege-works. An 
officer well qualified to judge affirms that the 
memorable Franco-German War, so disastrous to 
France, could not have been carried on without 
the aid of the electric telegraph by the German 
forces. The warlike struggles engaged in by 
various European powers in the Crimea, in India 
daring the Mutiny, in China, in New Zealand, in 
the Austro-Italian provinces, in Morocco by the 
Spaniards, in America by the Federals and the 
Confederates, in Holstein during tho brief Dano- 
Qerman War, in Bohemia during the still briefer 
Austro-Prussian War, in Abyssinia, in France 
during the struggle against the Germans, in 
Ashanti—all these were marked by the adoption 
of the electric telegraph to a greater or less extent. 

Many of us remember, from the vivid descrip¬ 
tions written by the special correspondents of the 
daily newspapers, how terrible were the sufferings 
of the BritiEdi troops in the Crimea during the 
winter of 1854-5, engaged in trench-work and 
other siege-operations under almo.st every kind of 
privation. But we also know how impossible it 
would have been to learn the news quickly in 
England and to send instructions, without the aid 
of telegraphy. An electric cable was for this very 
purpose submerged in the Black Sea from the 
Turkish mainland to the Crimea ; while on land, 
wires were set up from Balaklava to the head¬ 
quarters outside Sebastopol. Thus it was that 
daily messages could be exchanged between Lord 
Baglon’s headquarters and the War Office in London 
—also between the special correspondents of the 
daily papers and their employers in Fleet Street or 
Printing House Square. in like manner, during 
the Btrugglq,arising out of the Indian Mutiny, the 
advancing British columns contrived, wherever 
possible, to maintain unbroken telegraphic com¬ 
munication with Calcutta, whereby the viceroy 
was kept informed of what was going on. Of 
course the mutineers or rebels destroyed or dis¬ 
rupted the wires wherever and whenever they 
could; and to repair tho damage thus inflicted 
formed no small part of the oiduous duties of the 
British officers. 

Our little but expensive war in Abyssinia in 
1868, marked by a less shedding of blood than 
almost any other war in modem times, was an 
engineers’ war from first to last. A wild and 
unknown country was surveyed and accurately 
mapped out, four hundred miles of road con- 
stmeted, tube-wells sunk, photographs of various 
useful kinder taken, and a telegraphic system 
established. The telegraphic arrangements first 
made had to be abandoned, owing to the scanti¬ 
ness of the fiadlities for transporting the necessary 
materials. The more restricted plan actually 
adopted was difficult enough, so limited were the 
means of obtaining wood for telegraph poles. On 
approaching Magdala, however, Captain St John 


(who had the management of this part of the 
engineering) succeeded in laying down from five 
to ten miles a day. Short as was tho war, this 
telegraph conveyed more than seven thousand 
eight hundred messages daring the five months of 
its working, and aided most materially in giving 
effect to General (now Lord) Napier’s well-planned 
and Bueoesaful scheme of operations, ■ 

Our strange Ashanti War gave further evidence 
of the formation of a telegraph line through a 
wild country inhabited by a barbarous people. 
Lieutenant Jekyll, who hod tho management of 
this work, has given a lively account of the diffi¬ 
culties that beset him, and his mode of overcom¬ 
ing them. It was at first intended to fight tho 
\-ar with native levies and to lay down a railway; 
Rut Sir Garnet Wolseley, on landing to take the 
command, soon found that the natives were not 
sufficiently reliable, that the country was almost 
impracticable for a railway, that he must have 
English troops, and that an electric telegraph 
would he a highly useful aid. Lieutenant Jekyll, 
with a small staff, went inland and bought bamboo 
canes of the blacks, set them up as posts, and laid 
his wires from Capo Coast Castle to Coomasslo at 
the rate of about two miles a day. A gang of 
fifty natives helped him. Of these worthies he 
says; ‘ They were not promising in appearance, 
and I was compelled to dispense with the services of 
those who were less than four feet high I (We itali¬ 
cise these words to shew what pigmiet many of the 
West Africans are.) But they had with them aji 
intelligent headman; and by dint of supervision, 
supplemented by a little flogging once now and 
then, turned out a tolerably useful body for light 
work, as niggers go.’ The lino was extended by 
degrees as far os Accrofumu, about a hundred 
miles from the coast. An amusing proof was 
afforded of the tendency of the natives to regard 
the telegraph as a kind of fetich, charm, or spell. 
The Engl^ one day saw bits of white cotton- 
thread suspended from tree to tree for several miles, 
as if to obtqin thereby some of the mysterious bene¬ 
fits which tho white man evidently expected from 
the wire. When the native helpers received small 
electric shocks occasionally, consequent on the test¬ 
ing or using of the line, they made sure that a charm 
was at work; and the lieutenant was half afraid 
his men would run away in terror. Tho climate 
was very trying to the English, who, lying ill 
with fever, got the natives to rouse them when 
any movements of the receiving apparatus were 
observed. Nevertheless, this telegraphic line 
rendered services much more than compensatory 
for the expense, difficulty, and anxiety of laying, 
maintaining, and using it 
*1116 truly wonderful and eventful Franco- 
German War of 1870-1 exhibited the value of 
electro-telf^raphy with a completeness never 
equalled before or since. A foretaste had been 
given in the Austro-Prussian or ‘Seven Weeks’ 
War ’ of 1666; when four complete and distinct 
telegrapMc organisations were Adopted—one with 
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Prince Frederick-William’s fine army; one with 
that of Prince Charles; one at the king’s head¬ 
quarters ; and one in reserve. Each could lay 
down wires as fast as the headquarters conld 
advance. The speedy termination of the war 
averted the necessity of constructing field-tele¬ 
graphs, such as those about to be described. 

When the German forces advanced to Paris in 
the closing months of 1870, the plan pursued 
with the telegraph was as follows: The ordinary 
commercial and railway telegraphs were gradually 
extended over the firontier into France, as the 
German armies advanced. The field or Happen tele¬ 
graphs maintained communication between the 
base of operations, the ammunition depdts, and the 
advanced columns of the various army corps. When 
the sappers and miners had pushed on to the vicinitjr 
of Paris, the ubiquitous wire travelled with therv 
The materials used were light and simple; tlft 
operators employed to transmit and receive mes¬ 
sages had been trained in the state establishments ; 
and headquarters were kept instantly informed 
of any observed movements on the part of the 
French. The telegraph was indeed in constant 
use by the Germans—for arranging the transport 
of ammunition ; for hourly communication with 
the commissariat; for directing the conveyance to 
Germany of sick and wounded, as well as prisonera; 
for regulating the traflSc on the field railways ; for 
maintaining unbroken connection between the 
troops, which formed a belt of ninety miles’ cir¬ 
cumference around Paris; for summoning rein¬ 
forcements to any point where suddenly needed ; 
and to send news of any gap in the continuity 
of the immense ring of soldiera encircling the 
beleaguered city. 

If any evidence were needed of the invaluable 
services rendered by the electric telegraph in the 
war just noticed, it was furnished by M. Von 
Chnuvin, who attended before a Committee of the 
House of Commons on Postal Telegraphs in 1876. 
Ho stated in distinct terms that the war could not 
have been carried on without this potent aid. 

Our own English system of war telemuphy, 
organised at Chatham, has been improved from 
time to time. Light iron telegraph poles are pro¬ 
vided, to support insulated wires. There is a 
travelling office on wheels for the operofors; while 
the materials, are carried in specially constructed 
Avagons. So strong is the wire that wheels may 
go over it; and therefore the lino is laid above 
ground or on the ground according to circum¬ 
stances. Spikes of peculiar form enable the 
wires to be hung on trees or walls to meet the 
contingencies of towns and villages. The nucleus 
of Ae stair of operators is a sm^ body of Royal 
Engineers, under their own officers, comprising 
about fifty military men, with occasional assistance 
from others—well organised into superintendents, 
inspectors, clerks, linesmen, storemen, artisans, and 
labourers. The wagons for materials contain 
drums on which the wire is coiled; this is unrolled 
as the wagon moves on, which is as fast as the 
operators can lay the line. At the present time, 
ten thousand miles of prepared wire are said to be 
kept in store, ready for any exigences. 

We might go on to notice the md furnished to 
warlike operations by the electric light; as for 
instance, at Paris in the closing weeks of 1870, 
when such a. ligt^t on Montmartre enabled the 


Parisians to gather some knowledge of what the 
besiegers were about at night But enough: the 
brief summary above given will suffice to shew 
how electricity is used in war. * 

NEARLY WRECKED. 

CHAPTER III.—-WILPRED’S LETTER. 

Time went by> end nothing happened to justify 
Mabel’s fears. Wilfred seemed to be working hard 
and getting on well. His talent was pronounced 
unmistakable by the master under whom he ivas 
placed, and he himself was in good spirits about 
his future. But before very long matters began to 
change. His letters to Mabel were less frequent 
and shorter than they had been; be spoke with 
less openness and frankness of his doings; and it 
was evident to her that there was a something 
which he was cMeful to keep from her. 

She longed to see Mr Merton, to hear from him 
what news ho had of his son, and whether his 
ideas about Wilfred corresponded with her own; 
hut she dared not speak to him about it. She 
knew how hard he had always been to Wilfred^ 
how intolerant of all his faults; and she knew 
well there would he little mercy to he hoped for 
him at his father’s hands if, as she suspected, he 
had been taking more to pleasure and less to work 
lately. She dared not even speak to her father of 
what she feared, for could she expect even him to 
think as leniently Of her dear one as she did 7 So 
she had to go on from day to day keeping her 
trouble—which was not less difficult to bear because 
it was only suspected—to herself. 

At last, when Wilfred had been about nine 
months in Paris, but too certain proof arrived of 
how true her suspicions had been. Mr Colheme 
was staying away from home—a very unusual i 
proceeding, and Mabel was left alone. He h^ 
gone to pass a few days with a friend in Scot¬ 
land, whither it hod been impracti^ble for his 
daughter to accompany him. 

The morning after his departure, Mabel came 
down to breakfast rather later than usual, singing 
a snatch of one of her favourite ditties, and burst 
open tbe dining-room door in n way that was 
indicative of her lively feelings. Her eye lighted 
upon a letter that was lying in her plate; the 
writing was that of Wilfred Merton. The missive 
was almost illegible and very brief, and acted 
upon her gay spirits like a sudden flreeziqg. It 
ran as follows: 

My parlino Mabel —I must write a few 
words, the last you will ever have from me, to tell 
you that whatever may appear, however any one 
i^y try to persuade you, I still love vou; love 
you, as I have done all my life, ivith all the best 
part of my nature. Believe tliat, Mabel, my own, 
mways. 1 write to say good-bye, for I shall never 
see yon again ; and yet I never longed to see you 
as I do at this moment I feel lialf mad nasr, 
and hardly know what I am writing. How shall I 
say it; I have nothing to live for, except disgrace, 
ana I will not live for that, I am resolved. Once 
more, good-bye, dearest and best Try to foi£pve 
me, and then foiget me, as every one else in the 
world will soon do. WILFRED Mbbtoh. 
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For an instant Mabel sat quite ^11, gazing 
straight before her with one expresuon, that of 
blank despav, upon her face. This sudden fearful 
shock had quite stunned her. But she was not a 
girl to remain inactive, simply grieving over mis¬ 
fortune, when there was anything to be done. Her 
resolution was promptly taken. She rang, and a 
servant tmpeared. 

‘ Teil Hawkesley to bring the brougham round 
as soon as he possibly can,’ she said ; ' tell him not 
to mind how it looks, but to be at the door as 
soon as possible.’ 

'Is anything the matter, miss?’ said the man, 
astonished at this order. 

‘ Yes. I have no time to lose.’ 

‘ Is it master, miss ? ’ he asked, with that 
dreadful habit of his class of questioning instead 
of doing what'is wanted. 

‘ No ; papa is quite well But don’t stop now; go 
yourself to the stable ; I haven’t a minute to waste.’ 

In a few minutes more she w'bs seated in the 
brougham which was fast making its way to Mr 
Merton’s bank in the City. 

CHAPTES rv.—THE JOUHNEY. 

Mr Merton was sitting in the private office of 
his counting-house with a large book open before 
him. Just as he was in the middle of some calcu¬ 
lation which, to judge from the expression of his 
face, was pretty abstruse, the door opened and a 
clerk entered. The banker looked up with no 
appearance of being pleased at tbe interruption. 

' Wliat is it, Mr Chester ? ’ he said, rather angrily. 

‘ There is a young lady, sir, who says she must 
see you as soon as possible, and alone.’ 

‘ 0 nonsensa I can’t possibly attend to her.: 
Don’t you know who she is 7’ 

' No, sir ; she wouldn’t ^ve me her name, nor 
tell me her business. 1 said that I was sure you 
couldn’t see her; but she said it was absolutely 
necessary that yon should do so, and that you 
would know her directly.’ 

* You mii^ tell her that it is out of the question 
for me to see her, if she will not send word who she 
is, or what she vrants.’ 

‘ There’s no good, sir; I have told her so. But 
she is quite determined to come; and I thought 1 
had better speak to you, as it seemed so strange 
to have her waiting about there.’ 

‘Well, in that case I suppose you must shew 
her in.’ 

The clerk withdrew, and in an instant returned 
with 'a young lady w'ho had a thick veil over her 
face. Having ushered her into the room, he with¬ 
drew and shut the door, leaving Mr Merton and 
his visitor alone. 

No sooner was the door closed than the lady put 
^ her veU and disclosed the features of Mabel 
^Ihernc. 

‘ Why, Mabel! ’ said Mr Merton, appearing con¬ 
siderably more surprised than pleased at finding 
who his visitor was; * w'hat in the world brings you 
here?’ 

Mabel fob her only answer put Wilfred’s letter 
into his father’s hands. He read it through with¬ 
out shewing any signs of either surprise or regret, 
and when he had finished it, handed it back to her 
vnthout speaking. 

‘ Wel^ Mr Morton ?’ she said, feeling impatient 
at his silence. « . 


‘ Welly Mabel ?’ he returned. 

* Have you read the letter ? ’ 

‘Most certainly.’ 

‘And have you nothing to say ?’ 

‘ What om I to say ?' 

‘Mr Merton,’ exclaimed Mabel, hardly able to 
control herself, ‘ can you read such a letter from 
your son, and not care about it ?' 

‘ I have given up thinking of Wilfred as my son 
at all, Maral. I gave him the chance of rising in 
his odious profession by sending him to Paris, 
and what has been his conduct in return for my 
kindness ? He has done nothing but amuse him¬ 
self, and get into all kinds of disreputable mischief. 
I should have told you all this before, and tried to 
persuade you to break off with him; but I did not 
do so ; in the first place, because I was sure you 
rjpuld not listen to me; and in the second, because 
Ipid not want to be the means of cutting him off 
from your oflection, and thus rendering his amend¬ 
ment impossible.’ * 

‘I have been afraid that something has been 
going wrong with Wilfred lately. I wish you had 
told me before; 1 might have been able to influence 
him for good.’ 

‘ I don’t believe that any influence in the world 
would be useful to him; he is a thoroughly worth¬ 
less fellow. I paid his debts once upon condition 
that he would contract no more, but 1 might have 
saved myself the trouble ; within a month he 
wanted more money. I was not going to be guilty 
a second time of the weakness of saving him 
from difficulties he had brought upon himself, in 
spite too of all my warnings ; so I wrote back to 
say that I would have no more to do with him.’ 

‘ Mr Merton, you will not keep to such a cruel 
resolution now, wi th such a letter as this before you? ’ 

‘Are you so weak, Mabel, as to be taken in 
by such nonsense as this ? Don’t you see that being 
unable to get at me, he is simply trying what he 
can do with you ?’ 

‘ No, Mr Merton; I don’t believe that, and won’t 
for a moment. I trust my own instinct, which is 
a woman’s natural guide, and generally a very sure 
one, and I am certain that Wil&cd intends doing 
something desperate.’ 

‘ I have told you before now that my son is a 
foolish weak fellow, and not worth anybody’s love.’ 

‘What is that to me, Mr Merton?’ exclaimed 
Mabel, exasperated beyond endurance. ‘I love 
him, and I can hardly be expected to stand quietly 
by and let him be rained, because the aflection 
you ought to bear your son is wanting in your 
nature. Who knows but that the treatment he 
thus received under his own father's roof may 
have ’- 

‘ What do you wish me to do ? What is there 
that can be done ?’ cried Mr Merton, interrupting 
the girl’s impassioned burst. 

‘I want you to go with me to Paris to see 
Wilfred, that we may take him away from harm, 
if it be not too late. If papa had been at home 
now, he would, 1 am sure, have gone with me; but 
I could not wait till he comes.’ 

‘ You can hardly be serious in pro^sing for me 
to go on such a wild expedition as that, 1 think ?’ 

‘Mr Merton, I am quite sure that that letter 
means more than you think; and 1 am deterinined 
that bo shall not be left to be rained without 
an attempt to save him. If you will not come 
I must and will go alone.’ 
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‘ You are mad; Mabel! Go to Paris alone, and 
to see this woiihless fellow! What do you 
Bupmse the world would say of such conduct V 

‘ 1 can’t think of that when the person I love 
best on earth is in such danger, as I am sure 
Wilfred is now, and there is a chance, however 
faint it may be, of my saving him. I can answer 
to heaven and my own conscience for what I am 
going to do, and I must brave the world. I shall 
write and tell papa what I have done, and I am 
sure that he will follow me as soon as possible. 
Good-bye, Mr Merton j there is no use in my 
stopping here longer.’ 

‘ Stay, Mabel! ’ he began, detaining her as she 
rose. ‘ I cannot possibly allow you to go alone, and 
I have of course no pow’er of interfering with your 
actions. If you really are bent upon this scheme, 
which I still think an utterly mad one, I mu-4, 
for the sake of my own reputation as much as l^r 
yours, accompany you.’. 

‘ Believe me that my fears are not uncalled for. 
I am sure something dreadful is going to happen 
to Wilfred, and I only dread being too late even 
now. I am very thankful you are going with me ; 
and am certain that you will never repent it’ 

‘ _No thanks : it is only necessity that makes me 
do it. When do you start ?’ 

' To-night, if possible.’ 

_Mr Merton looked into a Bradshaw that was 
lying upon the table. ‘The train to meet the 
night-boat leaves London at half-past eight; to 
catch that you must start from your house at half- 
past seven.’ 

‘I will do that. Will you meet me at the station ?’ 

‘Yes ; I will be there at a quarter past eight.’ 

‘ Good-bye till then ; and thank yon again a 
thousand times.’ 

Mr Merton attended her to the outer door of the 
office, and she drove home well satisfied with her 
mission. Writing to her father, to tell him every¬ 
thing, and what she was going to do, she packed 
a small box to take with her, and then did little 
else but wish the day, which seemed interminable, 
gone. Long before it was necessary, she was at the 
station; and punctual to the appointed minute, Mr 
Merton appeared. 

After a journey that to Mabel seemed endless, 
they at length reached Paris, and drove straight 
to the hotel in which Wilfred lived. * 

As they stopped, Mr Merton said: ‘You may 
depend upon it we shall find onr trouble wasted, 
and that the object of your anxiety is out some¬ 
where amusing himself.’ 

Mabel did not answer. She could hear her heart 
heat as she spmng out of the cab; and without 
waiting for her companion, entered the court-yard 
of the hotel, and went to the den appropriated to 
the comierge. That gentleman was reding a news¬ 
paper, in which he seemed much interested, and 
did not look up as she came near him. 

‘Monsieur Merton, esb-il chez-luil’ she asked 
breathlessly. 

The concierge put his finger against the word 
ho was reading, in mute protest against being 
interrupted, and looking slowly up, said rather 
dreamily : ‘ Plait-U, Madame ? ’ 

‘ Monsieur Merton, est-il chez-lui ?’ she repeated 
more eagerly than before. 

The man turned round, and walking with the 
most provoking deliberation to the other end of 
the room, wheref numerous keys were hanging, 


looked at the place appropriated to the one belong¬ 
ing to Wilfred’s room, and seeing that it was 
unoccupied, came back to Mabel and answered: 
‘ Oui, Madame.’ 

‘ Quel est le numdro de sa chambre V 

‘ Soixanto-deux, au cinquieme,’ said the con- 
cieige, returning to his paper os he finished 
speaking. 

Mr Merton had paid the driver and joined 
Mabel os this conversation came to an end, and 
they started to mount the stairs to the fifth floor 
as directed. 

Even Mabel’s youth and energy could not pre¬ 
vent her from getting out of breath in that long 
climb; and by the time she and Mr Merton had 
arrived at the fourth floor, they were obliged to 
stop and rest. 

^fore they had stood an instant, they were 
startled by a loud report of a pistol coming from 
the floor above them. With a loud scream, Mabel 
sped up the remaining stairs and entered the room 
named by the concierge. 

Mr Morton came almost instantly after her, and 
found Wilfred* lying insensible on the floor, and 
Mabel kneeling by his side, trying to restore con¬ 
sciousness. 

CHA.rTER V.—SAVED. 

Within an honr, two of the most skilful physicians 
that Paris could boost were with Wilfred Merton. 
And when they left him, their verdict was not one 
to give mnch hope, lie had shot himself in the 
chest, and it was very doubtful whether lie would 
recover from that fearful self-inflicted wound. 

Mr Merton’s anguish during those long days 
and nights while Wilfred lay at death’s door was 
terrible to behold. Alienated as had been his 
affection for his son while absent, the feelings of 
parental love returned tenfold, now that he might 
be on the point of losing that son for over; and as 
he nursed his boy witli that womanly gentleness 
which is so touching in a man, it was evident 
that his whole hope of happiness was bound up in 
his recovery. • 

Mr Colherno had, as Mabel predicted, lost no 
time in following her to Paris, and though he 
could hardly feel the intense and painful interest 
in the invalid that his father felt, still for 
Mabel’s sake he became a willing sharer in the 
nursing. 

As for Mabel, hope was very strong in her, and 
made that time of watching much easier to bear. 
She could not help believing that that strong 
determination to cross the Channel had l,;een put 
into her mind to enable her to save the one who 
was BO dear to her; and in that belief she put her 
trust. 

At last, after long, weaiy, sometimes almost 
despairing watching, the patient took a favourable 
turn. The burning fever ceased ; and one day the 
doctor told the anxious watchers that there was 
great hope; that indeed, unless any unforeseen 
complications arose, there was noting further to 
fear. 

Then the pent-up feelings of Mr Merton—that 
grief which he had tried so unsuccessfully to con¬ 
ceal from his companions, could be kept in no 
longer; he threw his arms round Mabm’s neck, 
buried his face on her shoulder, and burst into 
tears, those tears which, when shed by a man, are 
BO iuexpre|piblf painful to see. 
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‘ Mttbcl,’ he said,' I owe all this to yoa; if it 
had not been for you, I should have been my son’s 
murderer.’ . ^ 

Mabel pressed her lips upon his forehead in 
silence; her heart was too full of thankfulness for 
speech. 

Wilfred was very patient, and manfully bore all 
the trials of the time. As soon as he was w'ell enough 
to be able to think of what he had done, a feeling of 
intense remorse had come over him, and had taken 
such powerful hold that at first it threatened to 
throw him back. But the gentle hand of Mabel 
was a wonderful restorer; a word or two of 
loviug assurance chan^d this hitter remorse into 
a quiet sorrow. It happened one day, about a 
week after this, that while Mabel was reading at 
the window qf the invalid’s room, she heard 
Wilfred’s voice gently calling to her. It was as if 
the voice of her lover had been suddenly restored 
to him. 

‘ Can yon forgive me, my darling ? ’ he asked. 

‘Am i not a woman, Wilfred ? And is it not a 
woman’s privilege to forgive ?’ 

‘ I don’t think you are a woman, Mabel ; 1 
think you are an angel’ Few words, but conveying 
volumes. 

From that moment her lover began to mend 
steadily, though still slowly; every day there was 
more and more to hope, until at length Wilfred 
was pronounced wholly out of danger. And then 
one evening in the dusk, when the lamps were 
being lighted in the street below them, and the 
increased hum and buzz of the later day were 
coining on, Wilfred and Mabel found themselves 
again alone. 

‘ Mabel,’ he said in a low voice, when they had 
been quite silent for a long time, ‘I have been 
wanting an opportunity to tell you all the wrong 
that I have dona Shall I tell you now?’ 

‘ Yes, Wilfred, now'—in this twilight light.' She 
slid her hand into his os she spoke, and they 
remained in that position while he told her his 
story. 

There wasmothing new about it; it was the 
old story. Led by bad companions into tempta¬ 
tions, his naturally lively .and weak nature was 
not able to resist; asbamed of himself for his own 
conduct when he found himself outrunning his 
allowance, and obliged to apply to his father for 
help. Thrown into despair oy his father’s harsh 
conduct to him, he had plunged still more wildly 
into the excesses and dissipations of his leaders, 
till at lost, horrified at what he was doing, and 
seeing vo means of escape from the snares in 
which he had allowed himself to be caught, he had 
written that letter to Mabel; liad waited vaguely 
hoping for he knew not what, for some days, and 
had ultimately sought to put an end to himself 
in a fit of intense depression. Weakness, that 
shoal which is even more fatal, because more 
hidden than wickedness, had wrecked him, os it 
has wrecked so many. In the deep remorse that 
he now felt, ha greatly exaggerated the wickedness 
of his conduct, for though he had been guilty of 
grievous folly, he had done no positive or irre¬ 
mediable wrong either to himself or others. The 
only actual definite sin he had committed was 
the suicidal one, from the consequences of which 
Mabel’s resolution had happily saved him. 

When he had finished this history, he paused an 
instant, and then added, without Idbkii^ at her: 


‘ And now, Mabel, that jrou have heard all this, do 
you still say that you forgive me! Can you still 
love me?’ 

‘ A love would he very useless, Wilfred, that 
deserted its object just when it was most wanted; 
I hope my love is a truer one than that.’ 

‘Mabel, my beloved,’ said he, drawing her 
closer to him as he spoke, ‘ if it had not been for 
yon, I should have been beyond the' power of 
repentance now. Your affection has saved me once, 
and it shall keep me from harm now, for ever! ’ 

Before very many years had gone by, Wilfred 
Merton’s name was known as that of a successful 
young jiainter. He and his wife were settled in 
London, and were able to live in very comfortable 
style. 'They had no children, which was their only 
serious drawback to happiness; but if ever Wil- 
f]^, seeing his wife look longingly at some merry 
g^lnp of fittle ones, and guessing her thoughts, 
tried to console her, she • would put her hand 
into his and say, her truthful eyes looking full at 
him as she spoke; ‘ I have you, Wilfred, beside 
me, and I am content.’ 

The foregoing narrative, which is founded upon 
events which actually took place, may be turned 
to advantage by those parents who are prone to 
thwart the natunil inclinations of their children, 
or cut them adrift without a proper guide. The 
career of many a man has been blighted by the 
mistaken, though perhaps well-mijant policy of 
a father who, desirous to see his son follow up his 
own profession, h.as tried to compel that son to 
work contrary to his inclination, with results more 
or less disastrous. 

GEMS AT RANDOM STRUNG. 

The history df precious stones, those beautiful 
objects which have strongly appealed to the 
imi^nation of men in all ages, has been written 
many times; and yet their latest chronicler is 
doubtless justified in assuming that the know¬ 
ledge of them in its practical sense is not wide¬ 
spread ; that even in the jeweller’s trade there 
are many who are not skilled in detecting the 
real measure of difference between one stone and 
another, either by the specific gravity, which sup¬ 
plies the esstntial test, or by the minor tests of 
rarity and quality. In treating of the history aiid 
^stinguishing characteristics of Predous Storm and 
Gems, Mr Streeter has certainly conferred a benefit 
on ‘ the trade ;’ to the general reader the book can 
hardly fail to be of interest, for it puts a capti¬ 
vating subject before him under a variety of 
aspects, and appeals successfully to imagination as 
well os to taste for exact knowledge. 

From the magnificent specimens which the 
rescued Sindbad carried away with him when he 
tied himself with his turban to the roc’s leg, on 
through a long succession of fable and of history, 
diamonds will never cease to enchant mankind, 
having always taken the lead in interest, as they 
have been supreme in value among those treasures 
of the mineral kingdom which are called gems 
or precious stones. Ages before men discovered 
that their beauty could be enhanced by handi¬ 
work, their rarity and their price had endowed 
them with a surpassing charm; and now, when 
handiwork has been brought almost to perfection, 
and science has dispelled the myhteiy with which 
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the diamond was invested, they maintain their 
immemorial supremacy. In company with Mr 
Streeter we may trace the beautiful things from 
their habitat in India, the Brazils, South Africa, 
the Ural Mountains, and Australia, through their 
history in the ancient times and in medieval 
days, when they formed the theme of many fables 
and the object of much superstition. 

The diamond dwells in the same lands and in 
the same strata with many other ^ms, but it is 
the most precious as it is the most difficult to find ; 
and though its nature resembles theirs in many, 
respects, in one it is uni(iue—it is the hardest of 
all known substances, and belongs to those bodies 
which refract light most strongly. Its magnifying 
power is greater than that of glass; but it is seldom 
used for microscopic lenses, owing to the great 
difficulty of making them perfectly accurate. 5t 
was believed to possess double refraction, but tl&t 
has been disproved; aqd the deviation which gaTC 
rise to the error is traced to the existence of 
internal air-bubbles, as in amber, by which the 
course of the light is altered. It is the triumph 
of cutting to exhibit these qualities to the highest 
degree, and thus did Babinet, a great authority on 
diamonds, test them. ‘ In a sheet of white paper 
he bored a hole somewhat larger than the dia¬ 
mond to be tested : lie let a ray of sunlight 
pass tlirougli the hole, and holding the diamond 
a little distanec from it, yet at such an angle 
as to allow the ray to alight on a point of the flat 
facet, he found this facet to be forthwith repre¬ 
sented on the paper as a white figure, whilst all 
around little rainbow circles were delineated. If 
the observer found the primary colours red, yellow, 
and blue definitely separated one from the other 
in the.se little circles, and if their number were 
considerable, and they stood at equal distances 
from each other, then he pronounced the brilliant 
to be svell cut.’ 

From Mr Streeter we learn that in commer¬ 
cial estimation, coloured gems stand far behind 
the diamond ; insomuch, he tells us, that this 
stone represents ninety per cent., and the others 
altogether only ten per cent, of the (juantity 
on sale. A hundred years kgo, Brazil became 
the rival of India in the production of diamonds, 
and the finders were . the poor mulattos and 
negroes, who explored for them thtf sterile wilds 
of Minas-Novas, and sold them to the merchants. 
The story of the discovery of these gems at 
Bahia is as follows: A slave who came from 
Minas-Geraes was tending his master’s flocks in 
Bahia, and he noticed that the soil rescnible<l 
that of his native place. He groped in the sand 
and found seven hundred carats of diamonds. He 
ran away, and oftered the gems for sale in a 
distant city. Of course such wealth in the hands 
of a slave aroused suspicion, and the negro was 
arrested and sent back to his master, who tried 
in vain to come at a knowledge of his secret. 
At last he bethought him of sending the slave 
again to tend his flocks at Bahia, and be watched 
him. Again the slave-shepherd groped in the 
gem-hiding sand, and the truth was discovered. 
Then came numbers of wealth-seekers from 
Minas-Qeriies and other parts of Brazil, so that 
the next year twenty-five thousand men were 
dumond-hunting in Bahia, and the amount daily 
' obtained for some time rose to one thousand I 
four hundred and fifty carats. The trade was a | 


prerogative of the Portuguese crown, and Lisbon 
was the chief emporium of the gems. The 
precious things are of fluctuating value. In 
1836 they were very dear ; but in 1848 the price 
fell; and a few years ago there was 'a slat in 
the market,’ in consequence of Dom Pedro’s having 
paid the Brazilian state debt to .England in dia¬ 
monds instead of money, when the price fell fifty 
per cent, in the Lcipsic market. 

Mr Streeter, who has great faith in the future of 
Queensland as a diamond-field, gives a most inteiv 
esting account of the discoveries in New South 
Wales, that wonderful colony, whose long-delayed 
luck has come at last, and from all sides at once; 
but dwells at length and with exultation upon 
the Cape diamond-fields. ‘ South Africa,’he says, 
‘is rieWr, and its produce is far more to the 
purpose of modem history, and to the supply of 
the precious stones, which form our wealth, of 
gems, than the old diamond-fields of the East or 
West.' The history of the discovery of gems in i 
the colonics partakes of the romance which attended 
the discovery of gold; and is not free from the 
tmdition of crime and misfortune, which rests 
upon similar revelations in the Old WorlA Idle 
as are the superstitions which impute specific evil 
influences to certain goms, it is not to be denied 
that there have been many instances of ‘fatal 
jewels;’ and that cruelty, injustice, and terrible 
human suficring have attended the rifling of 
the earth’s bosom for those mysterious treasures 
formed by her wonderful cliemistry from an in¬ 
visible component of the atmosphere. Many of 
the strange stories of medieval alchemists deal 
with the attempt to make diamonds, and Mr 
Streeter tolls us of tlie experiments which have 
determined their nature and combustibility. There 
is a fascination to the imagination in the following 
description of the burning of diamonds : 

‘ In 1750 the Emperor Francis 1., at Vienna, sub¬ 
jected, in the presence of the chemist Darzet, 
diamonds and rubies worth six tliousand florins 
to the heat of a smclting-fumace for twenty-four 
hours. The diamonds were found to have totally 
disappeared; hut the rubies remained* and appeared 
much more beautiful than before. In 1771 a 
njagnificent diamond was burned at Paris in the 
laboratory of the chemist Macquer. Hence arose a 
great discussion. The diamond had disappeared; 
but whither 1 Had it volatilised ? Had it Durned t 
Had it exploded ? No one could say. Then stepped 
forward a celebrated jeweller, by name Le Blanc, 
who asserted the indestructibility of the diamond 
in the furnace, stating that ho had often placed 
diamonds in an intense fire to purify tHfem from 
certain blemishes, and that they had never suffered 
the smallest injury.’ (This has been done also by 
Air Streeter with similar results.) ‘ The chemists 
D’Arcet and Bonello then demanded of him that 
ho should make the experiment on the spot ha 
their presence. He took some diamonds, inclosed 
them in a moss of coal and lime in a crucible, and 
submitted them to the action of the fire. He had. 
no doubt that he should find them safe. At tk« 
end of three hours, on looking into the crucible, 
tliey had utterly disappeared.’ 

Then appeared upon the scene the famoua 
Lavoisier, he to whom the Convention refused 
a fortnight’s reprieve from the guillotine, ^ost 
as he was on the threshold of a probably suMime 
discovery .in« the science of light; Eouquier- 
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Tinvilic retiiruing him for answer that the 
Republic had no need of chemists and savants. 
In the presence of Lavoisier, Maillard, another 
jeweller, took' three diamonds and closely packed 
them in powdered charcoal in an earthen pipe- 
bowl in a strong fire; and when the pot was 
taken out, there lay the diamonds in the powdered 
charcoal untouched. It was, however, gradually 
discovered that it was only by entirely shutting 
out the mr, and therefore the oxygen with which 
the oiff]mn combines, that the maraonds. were 
preserved &om bumi^; whereas by the nmple 
admission of air, of which oxygen is a constituent 
part, diamonds bum just the same as common 
coal This was proved by Lavoisier in 1776; and 
Davy subsequently shewed that the diamond con¬ 
tains no hydropn. So, when the most precious 
object which the earth produces is burned, the 
gas formed from its combustion is just that which 
our fires and our gas-burners yield, and our own 
bodies too, by the combustion which attends 
their living; and, says Mr Streeter, ‘ the old fable 
of the maiden from whose lips fell diamonds, 
may have a really scientific basis after all.’ It 
takes immense heat to bum a diamond, and if it 
were possible to collect the black material which 
covers the surface during the process, it would 
be found to be simply soot. 

The origin of the diamond is still a matter of 
scientific investigation and dispute; and the vai'i- 
ous opinions concerning it may be collected under 
two heads: (1) The diamond is fonned imme¬ 
diately from carbon or carbonic acid by the action 
of heat (2) It is formed from tlie gradual de¬ 
composition of vegetable matter. The various 
methods by which the supporters of the respective 
theories suppo.se the transformation to have been 
wrought, are full of intere.st and suggestion. In 
Brazil it was discovered that the inatri.v of the 
diamond is itacolumite, and it is said that the 
gems obtained from itacolumite sandstone have 
rounded angles and comers, whilst those from 
the sandy schist are perfect crystals. ‘If,’ says 
Mr Streeter, ‘ this be a fact, we must believe thM 
the agency \^aicb changed the sandstone into^ 
itacolumite acted also on the diamond.’ 

Whether in the mines or by the rivers, whose 
‘golden sands’ are decked with gems, in rich 
Brazil, the labour of procuring these beautiful 
gems is great, and large specimens are rarely 
found ; so rarely, that big diamonds have their 
histories—terrible histories too often—like heroes 
and race-horses. They are weighed by the carat, 
a word which Mr Streeter considers to have 
been derived from the name of a bean, a species 
of Erythrina, which grows in Africa. ‘The tree 
which yields this fruit is called by the natives 
“ knara ” (sun), and both blossom and fruit are of 
a golden colour. The beau when dried is nearly 
always of the same weight, and thus in very remote 
times it was used in Schangallas, the chief market 
of Africa, os a standard of weight for gold. The 
beans were afterwards imported into India, and 
were then used' for weighing the diamond.’ It is 
estimated that in ten thousand diamonds rarely 
more than one weighing twenty carats is met 
with, while possibly eight thousand of one carat 
or less may bo encountered. An elaborate system 
of rewards and punishments is adopted in the 
Brazilian mining and river-searching works; but 
it is believed that in spite of thi% one-third of 


the produce is surreptitiously disposed of by the 
labourers. 

The histories of those world-famous diamonds 
the Sancy, the Regent, the Koh-i-noor, the Blue 
(or Hope) diamond, and others, have been related 
before, and history and romance have dciilt with the 
misery and crime, the evil passions and the mystic 
fancies, involved in the stories of some of these. 
In a few lines Mr Streeter gives a sketch of the 
Brazilian contribution to this many-chaptered 
story, which is not generally known. ‘The dis- 
coveiy of these precious stones in 1746,’ he says, 
‘proved a great curse to the poor inhabitants of 
the banks of the diamond rivers. Scarcely had 
the news of the discovery reached the government, 
ere they tried to secure the riches of these rivers 
for the crown. To effect this, the inhabitants 
w|re driven away from their houses to wild far- 
a\^y places, and deprived of their little posses- 
sicijs. Nature itself seemed to take part against 
them : a dreadful drought, succeeded by a violent 
earthquake, increased their distress. Many of 
them perished; but those who lived to return on 
the 16th May 1805, were benevolently reinstated 
in their rightful possesssions. Strange to say, on 
their return the earth seemed strewn with dia¬ 
monds. Often the little ones would bring in 
between three and four carats of diamonds.’ 

Next to the diamond comes the oriental ruby, 
and in former days it was more prized than the 
gem, which has a genus all to itself. The ancients 
gave immense sums for fine specimens of the ruby 
variety of ‘corundum,’ or aluminous stone. In 
Benvenuto Cellini's time a perfect ruby of a 
carat weight cost eight hundred crowns, whilst a 
diamond of like weight cost only one hundred. 
The two most important rubies ever known in 
Europe were brought to England in 1875. One 
was a dark-colonred stone, cushion-shape, weigh¬ 
ing thirty-seven carats; the other a blunt drop- 
shape of 47i’(s carats. Mr Streeter thinks that the 
London market w’ould never have seen these truly 
royal gems but for the poverty of the Burmese 
government; and adds an interesting account of 
the estimation in which rubies are held in the 
distant Land of the White Elephant The sale 
of the two rubies caused such excitement that a, 
military guard had to escort the persons who con¬ 
veyed the precious packet to the vessel. No 
regalia in Europe contains two such rubies. The 
smaller was sold abroad for ten thousand pourida; 
the larger has also found a purchaser, but Mr 
Streeter docs not tell us at what price. The great 
ruby of the kings of Burmah is said to be as large 
us a pigeon’s egg, and of wondrous quality; but 
is a treasure which no European eye has ever 
seen. Very few rubies pass out of the country; 
the king is excessively fond of these gems, and 
prohibits the export of them. The Burmese 
have strange notions about rubies; ‘ they believe 
that they ripen in the earth; that they are at 
first colourless and crude, and gradually become 
yellow, green, blue, and last of all red—this 
being considered the highest point of beauty and 
ripeness.’ 

The sapphire, the emerald, and the opal (the 
last erroneously supposed to exist in India, 
whereas it is found almost entirely in Hungary), 
the turquoise, and the cat’s-^e (a rare variety 
of tlie chrysoberyl, and inferior in hardness to 
the diamond and sapphire onl]^, are, each in 
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its tnm, the subjects of Mr Streeter’s lucid and 
learned exposition; after which he passes to the 
less valuablt! classes, pearls, onyx, and the gems 
vised for engraving and other purposes. The 
increasing estimation in which the true Ceylonese 
cat’s-eye is held (it is one of the most fashionable 
gems at present, and there ore specimens in the 
market worth upwards of one thousand pounds), 
renders the following particularly interesting: * In 
India the caifs-eye has always been much prized, 
and is held in peculiar veneration' as a charm 
against witdicraft. It is the last jewel a Cingalese 
will ^rt With. The specimens most esteemed by 
the Indians are those of a dark olive colour, 
having the ray sO bright on each edge as to appear 
doable. It is indeed wonderfully beautiful with 
its soft deep colour and mysterious gleaming 
streak, ever shifting, like a restless spirit, from 
side to side as the stone is moved; now glowife 
at one spot, now at ai^ther. No wonder that an 
imaginative and superstitious people regard it with 
awe and wonder, and believing it to be the abode 
of some “ genius ” o’- djinn, dedicate it to their gods 
as a sacred stone.’ 


THE INN AT BOLTON. 

TVheit I was a little boy—I am now an old man of 
sixt)'—‘ Aunt Oliver,’ as we used to call my father’s 
widowed sister, W’as in the habit of paying long 
visits at my father’s house. She had not long been 
a widow; and though past the meridian of life, was 
still a beautiful w-oman. But what made her so 
exceedingly popular with all my father’s children 
was her repealed kindnesses, displayed to us in the 
shape of various useful and ornamental gifts, care¬ 
fully cho.sen to suit our several ages and characters; 
but above all, her wonderful condescension in 
giving up her own pursuits on many a winter’s 
night, that she might recount to us, as we sat 
grouped around the nursery fire, some of the 
incidents of her varied and eventful life. She 
had been a great traveller in her day, having 
been to Rome, and even visited the Holy Land; 
and wliat is more, she had written a book of 
travels! a circumstance which caused us to regard 
her with a strange curiosity almost amounting to 
awe ; a feeling on our part which, but for her 
uniform kindnefis, might have detracted from that 
universal love we one and all bore towards her. 
One of my aunt’s adventures made a strong im¬ 
pression on my youthful mind, and is even now, 
after a lapse of half a centuiy, still fresh in my 
recollection. Thinking- it might serve to divert 
those who have a fancy for the humorous, I have 
gathered up the threads of the story from the 
storehouse of my memory, and now present it 
in narrative form, under the foregoing title. 

My imcle, Mr Oliver Brown, was in the iron 
trade; and in connection with his business, which 
was a very large one, was in the habit of paying 
periodical visits to the manufacturing town of 
Bolton, near to which his principal iron-works 
were situated. He usually paid these -visits alone; 
but on the occasion of which I am about to speak 
he was accompanied by my aunt, w’ho deemed it 
her duty to be with her husband, as it was winter¬ 
time and he had only just recovered from a severe 
illness. It was late in the evening of a bleak 
November day tBkt the coach which conveyed Mr 


and Mrs Oliver Brown from their comfortable 
country-seat, distant some fifty miles from Bolton, 
entered the noisy ill-paved streets of.that bustling 
town, and proceeded to what at that period was 
the principal inn of the place. Both travellers 
were tired by their journey, and after a hast^f, 
dinner, were glad to retire to rest 

'Did you say number twenty-seven, Beeoad j 
floor 1 ’ inquired Mrs Oliver, addrewihg the 
the bar, as she took a chamber canueBtick;jii|^rj 
her hand and proceeded to mount the stairs. ' -f:.'' 

‘Twenty-seven, second floor,’ responded | 
landlady with an affirmative nod ana a gracious I 
smile. I 

"rwenty-seven, second floor,’ repeated my uncle | 
as he followed in the wake of his more active and 
enterprising helpmate, who, threading her way up 
the spiral staircase and along a labynnth of corri¬ 
dors and passages, had already arrived at the 
dormitory in question. Mr and Mrs Oliver were 
soon in bed; and there we will leave them, whilst 
we look in at number twenty-nine on the same floor, 
and make the acquaintance of Mr and Mrs 'Worm¬ 
wood Scrubbs, the occupants of that apartment. 
They, like their neighbours at number twenty- 
seven, were in comfortable circumstances, and like 
the latter, hot much given to travelling for plea¬ 
sure’s sake on a cold raw day in November; but 
an affair of business which demanded their pre¬ 
sence at Bolton had compelled them to sacrifice 
their ease and comfort, and come to that town on 
this bleak November day. Mr Scrubbs had long 
been subject to attacks of gout in the foot; and as 
he had hoard of tliis disease having a tendency 
sometimes to shift its se-st to the brain or the 
stomach, when it was apt to assume a more serious 
type, he had made it a rule to carry about his 
pei-sou in the daytirn^ and to place under his 
pillow at night, a certain medicine which an emi¬ 
nent physician had assured him would speedily 
arrest any such erratic tendency on the part of 
the malady from which he suffered. 

Now, on this particular night, whether from 
over-exertion, exposure to cold, oi some other 
cause I know not, Mr Scrubbs happened to he 
visited with certain premonitory symptoms of an 
ap])roaching attack «f gout, whereupon he instinc¬ 
tively felt under, his pillow for the valuable 
specific I have referred to. He then remembered 
he had inadvertently left it in the pocket of Ida 
greatcoat, which he hod thrown iipon the sofa in 
the private sitting-room into which Mrs Scrubbs 
and himself had been ushered on their arrival 
at the inn ; whereupon, being unwilling to dis¬ 
turb his better-half, who was in a profound sleep, 
he let himself quietly out of bed, and throwing 
his dressing-gown over his shoulders, proceeded 
to light his candle. Having done this, he gently 
opened the door and sallied forth, leaving the 
door slightly ajar, in order that he might the 
more easily find the room on his return. 

It so chanced just about the time Mr 'Worm¬ 
wood Scrubbs was proceeding pn the above 
mission, that Mrs Oliver Brown, who was too 
fatigued to sleep, suddenly recollected that she had 
left her reticule with her purse inside it on the 
table in the room where she and Mr Brown hod 
had their dinner; and wisely considering that it 
would not be prudent to leave it there till mom|ng, 
she resolved to descend to the sitting-room and 
recover ti^ hag at once ; accordingly uipping oat 
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of bed, she struck a light, and opening the bed¬ 
room door, stepped into the corridor into which it 
led. She the« proceeded to assure herself by a 
reference to certain figures that were painted over 
the door-frames of the several dormitories that the 
room she had just quitted was number twenty- 
seven and no other; and having satisfied her mind 
on this point, she left the door ajar, and gliding 
swiftly uong the different passages and down 
the cork-screw-»liaped staircase, soon reached the 
sitting-room, whence, having found the bag she was 
in search of, she retraced her steps in the same 
rapid way, exercising her memory as she went 
along by repeating the number of the room to 
whiwi she was returning. 

Now Mrs Oliver Brown, who, by the T^ay, had 
an undoubted bump for localities, had formed an 
idea—and a very correct idea it was—that number 
twenty-seven was the second room on the left- 
hand side of the corridor; but on her return, find¬ 
ing the door of this chamber closed, whilst that of 
the one adjoining it was open, she not unnaturally 
supposed she might have made a mistake in regard 
to the position of number twenty-seven; but in 
order to set all doubt-at rest upon this point, she 
was about to refer to the number on the door¬ 
frame, when a sudden gust of wind sweeping along 
the whole length of the passage extinguished the 
candle, leaving her in utter darkness. Thus situ¬ 
ated, Mrs Oliver Brown did what most ladies (and 
gentlemen also, T think) would have done under 
the circumstances: she groped her way along the 
passage till she came to the open door of number 
twenty-nine, went softly, in, shut the door in the 
same quiet way, and got into bed, where, being 
greatly fatigued with all she had undergone, she 
soon fell fast asleep. 

In the meantime, Jfr Wormwood Sombbs having 
repossessed himself of his gout mi.\ture, had also 
returned to the corridor, whore seeing a door ajar 
precisely as ho had left his own, he at once went 
in, closed the door, blew out his candle, and popped 
into bod, where ray excellent uncle was still sleep¬ 
ing as peacefuBy as a baby, and utterly unconscious 
of the recent migratory movements of Mrs Brown, 
which were destined to produce such an unlooked- 
for disturbance in the domestic arrangements of 
the two families occupying respectively numbers 
twenty-seven and twenty-nine, 

Mr Wormwood Scrubks, however, though now 

S uite easy both in body and mind, was unable to 
eep, and lay awake, first thinking ol one thing 
and then of another, till he was suddenly recalled 
to the stem realities of life by hearing his wife’s 
voice proceeding apparently from the adjoining 
room. In a state of immense perplexity, he struck 
cut with his sound leg in the direction of the 
deeping figure at his slue, when having come in 
contact with a plump warm body corresponding 
to that of his amiable helpmate, he paused, and 
suspending all farther investigation for the present, 
calmly awaited the issue of events. Nor nad he 
very long to wait 

Mrs Wormwood Scrubbs was a lady of a highly 
nervous and excitable temperament, with Whom, 
when once roused, it would be about as useless and 
dangerous an experiment to attempt to argue as 
wtb a tigress surrounded by a litter of famished 
cubs. She had just waked up from her first sleep, 
when happening to put her hand upon that part of 
the connubial conch where her Warrawpod’s head 


was wont to rest, she found it brought in contact 
with a lace nightcap, and a profusion of long curls 
that had escaped from beneath ik 

‘ Why, what 's this, Scrubbs ? What tomfoole^^s 
this you 're after ? What’s this, I say ? ’ tugging, 
as she spoke, at the head-dress of her supposed 
husband. ‘ Why, goodness gracious, it isn’t 
Scrubbs after all!’—as starting up in bed, my aunt 
in gentle but startled accents implored'-her to be 
quiet. 

‘ But who are you 1 and what are you doing in 
number twenty-nine ? ’ 

‘ Number twenty-nine! Surely this is not 
twenty-nine, but twenty-seven,’ doubtingly re¬ 
turned my aunt, as the idea suddenly flaahm upon 
lier that she mwiht have mistaken the one room for 
the other. ‘ I think I can explain it all.’ 

•‘Explain it all! Of course you’ll explain it tdl, 
aqf something more than that, before I’ve done 
with you, you good-for-nothing impudent hussy 
that you are ! ’ 

‘ For heaven’s sake, be calm, my good woman, or 
you’ll rouse the whole house,’ expostulated my 
aunt in the gentlest manner possible. 

‘Don’t “good-woman” me shouted Mrs Scrubbs 
at the top of her voice, as springing from the bed, 
she seised the bell-rope and pulled at it with a 
violence that threatened to carry everything with it. 
Amid this terrific uproar, Mr Scrubbs and his bed¬ 
fellow Mr Brown, who b.aJ been vainly trying to 
make themselves heard from the adjoining room, 
suddenly appeared caudle in hand upon the scene. 

As oil cast upon the troubled sea will instantly 
reduce that element to a state of the inofoundest 
calm, so did the sudden appearance of Mr Scrubbs 
act as if by a charm to allay in one moment all the 
angry feelings of Bella Scrubbs, and where only a 
few moments before all was violence and discord, 
tliere now reigned perfect peace and good-will. 

The mutual explanations that emsued, it is need¬ 
less to say, were perfectly satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned; and after a readjustment of 
partners, the two families once more took posses¬ 
sion of their respective chambers, where I need 
hardly say they were not again molested during 
the remaining part of that memorable November 
night. 

ROCKBOUND. 

Of the thousands of tourists who flock every year 
from all parts of the civilised world to gaze upou 
the picturesque beauties of the Highlands, to muse 
among the ruined aisles of Iona, or to listen to 
the diapason of the sea, as it sinks and swells 
through the pillared caves of Staffa, few, com¬ 
paratively speaking, care to go so far north as the 
Shetlands; yet these islands, though generally 
bare, have a beauty of their own—the breezy, 
ever-changefnl beauty of the sea. 

The scientific tourist will not Ml to find some¬ 
thing to interest him in Shetland. There are 
bold headlands, wide reefs of black crags, and 
a flora which, although neither rich nor varied, 
has charms for the botanist. There are broad 
stretches of sandy beach, not so sterile as they 
look, but affording, in hidden nooks and crannies, 
no W hunting-ground for a naturalist out for 
a summer holiday. If you are a ipember of the 
Alpine Club, there are here no inonntains for 
you to climb, but there are clifis such as might 
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wall appal the most practised mountaineer; and 
in Bnnuner there is the snn, shinin;;' in a cloudless 
sky newly all through the fonr^and-twenty hours. 
There in summer, midnight is not like the mid¬ 
nights of more southern climes, but is permeated 
by the rays of a sun, set indeed, but so soon about 
to rise, that there is scarcely any absence of light 

If you are a painter, you may have sea-views in 
abundance. You may choose your own time and 
place and grouping; early morning if you will, 
with the white mists rolling in over the shimmer¬ 
ing sea, and'the clamorous gulls hovering above 
skerries that are crusted all over with dense cling¬ 
ing masses of sea-weed. Or you may wait till the 
ascending sun rolls back the curtain of mist, and 
the sea gleams out before you a wide sheet of 
burnished gold, spangled with the rocky islets of 
a storm-swept archipelago. The waves roll in at 
your feet—-long majestic ridges of water, dappltjri 
with lines of foam ; the, wide swell of the Atlantm 
sweeping in from the far shores of Labrador ; while 
from far inland some tiny streamlet tumbles down 
to the sea through a natural copsewood of dwarf 
ash and birch and hazel. 

Hold points and headlands stand like brave 
sentinels far out to sea, sheltering little natural 
liarbours where the fisherman’s boat rides in 
safety. Tiny fiorils run inland into deep glens, 
Y'ith here and there a fisherman’s hut or a 
crofter’s cottage. Perhaps, however, you may 
have a fancy for foul weather, when the sky 
rlarkens like a pall over the sea, and the storm- 
fiend rouses himself from his ocean lair, and tlie 
tempest-tossed waves scud along in wreaths of 
foam to break in hoarse thunder upon the shore, 
or hurl themselves in impotent rage against the 
face of the steep headland. In Shetland you 
have grand alternations of calm and storm. 

It is perhaps, however, for the student of human 
nature that Shetland has the greatest attractions. 
Hero he will find a simple, kindly, primitive 
sot of people, of Norwegian descend but now 
anglicised in language and usages. They are, 
liowevcr, fond of old legends and stories. Mrs 
Saxby, the authoress of Roclibonnd, a Story of\ 
the iketland, Isles, in a pleasantly told nariutive 
introduces us to this primitive people. AVe have 
for the scene of the story an island called Vaala- 
fiel, five miles long, and a little over ti^o in width, 
with a tiny harbour, and gray old mansion-house 
set in a strip of scraggy pine-wood. Vaalafiel, 
Mrs Saxby tells us, ‘ is coiled upon the sea much 
in the way a kitten rolls itself together on the 
lieartli-mg—^the creature’s paws being represented 
by the narrow belts of land overlapping each 
other and forming the arms of our voe (fiord), 
whose crags are very suggestive of claws. Bising 
abruptly from the shores of this harbour, the 
island becomes a hill, whose eastern side is a 
precipice dipping into the German Ocean. The 
north point terminates in a bold headland, from 
whence the hill slopes gradually Southwards, until 
it ends in a beautiful stretch of sand, kissed 
white by the brood waves of the Atlantic. The 
neighbouring islands cluster north and south, 
leaving deep narrow channels, where the two great 
seas keep up a perpetual warfare; and be is a 
daring sailor who ventures to cross those tideways 
when their “dark hour” approaches.’ 

Under the old house of Vaalafiel and the cliffs 
adjacent to it w%re wide underground caverns, 
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I such as in the ‘good old smuggling times’ were 
no uncommon adjuncts to country honsesj and 
even manses, if they happened to be,conveniently 
near the shore. This smugglers’ cave was the 
scene of a tragedy, such as was of no unfrequent 
occurrence among desperate men in these law¬ 
less days. A hasty blow struck in sudden passion 
hurried one rash soul to its last account, and 
darkened as with the brand of Cain the lives of 
many others. There is an old nurse, fuU of 
well-nigh forgotten Norse superstitions, and a 
little lonely child, the heiress of the rockbound 
islet, whose dearest pleasure was to watch the 
sea on the serene summer evenings when the 
sky became like a poet’s dream, and earth and 
sea put on the glory of the clouds. Mrs Saxby 
describes ‘ the Shetland summer night ns not dark 
at all; it is merely a twilight, which is prolonged 
sufficiently to assume a character of its own. Not 
dark, not light, not a brief uncertain mingling of 
both, but a quiet earnest period of rest, when 
Nature dreams but does not sleep, and yet is not 
awake. We call it “ the dim,” and you can discern 
objects ^itc clearly while it broods over the 
earth.’ The wild winter nights have a grand 
storm-driven beauty of their own, when the Aurora 
Borealis shoots forth a fitful light, and the 
nursling of the gray North ‘catches glimpses of 
the beauty dwelling in colour.’ The solitary child 
Inga, bearing in her brave little heart the burden 
of her fatlier’s dimly realised crime, yet cleaving 
to him, because he lov'cs her, with an aflection far 
stronger than that wliich binds her to her cold 
unloving mother, develops into a healthy spirited 
girL Lonely and prosaic as her life was, it was not, 
however, without a salutary admixture of holidays 
and holiday amusements. The lady of Vaiilafiel, 
although a somewliat stern disciplinarian, u'as wise 
enough to recognise the tenth of the axiom, that 
‘ all work and no play make Jack a dull boy,’ and 
so upon birthdays and such kindred anniversaries 
she somewhat relaxed the rigidity of her rule. .A 
fat bullock was killed in lionour of the young 
heiress, and Miss Inga’s favourite J^Wfoundland 
dog (‘ evidently desirous of contributing his share 
to the feast) went olT one night to the hills and 
ran down half-a-dozen sheep. It was found that he 
had performed the service of a butcher in a per¬ 
fectly scientific manner; so the animals were 
carried home and added to the larder.’ 

With such a superabundance of pt^cc* de resist¬ 
ance, even the crustiest old bachelor in the world 
might have found a picnic tolerably enjoyable; 
and Miss Inga and her young friends had ^ most 
delightful day of it in their sweet northern Arcadia, 
clad as it then was in all its witching garb of 
summer. ‘ The sun,’ she says, ‘ rose in cloudless 
glory, and everything was dipped in sunshine 
of another kind as well; for Aytonn’ (a divinity 
student quite as fascinating as The Modem Minister) 
‘had returned for the midsummer vacation, and 
that would have been gladness enough for me. 
There were with him some of hiq college com¬ 
panions, who made sparkling speechw, sang hearty 
songs, assisted in distribnting prises to the win¬ 
ning boats, and then challenged the islanders ta a 
football match. Which played best is an undecided 
question to this day, for each side bad a method 
of its own,' and did not comprehend that of its 
opponent. Then the people were gathered on a 
smooth megidoii^ear our house, and the plaintive 
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Fouk Ecel called upon old and young alike to join 
in tie graceful and truly poetic dance of Shetland. 
The natural good breeding of the islanders allowed 
us to remove every restriction on their pleasure, 
which was characterised by a hearty enjoyment 
without the slightest approach to excess.’ 

As unlike as possible to a heroine of romance, the 
child reared in this homely fashion is yet sweet 
enough to carry blessing and love wherever she 
goes; to heal old wounds with her simple beauty 
and goodness; to carry peace into the unfoigiv- 
ing relentlessness of her mother's heart; and 
to efface the blackness of her father’s crime 
(justifiable homicide, a soft-hearted jury would 
resolve it into) with tender penitential tears. 
Miss Inga is in truth a very lovable character, 
innocent, simple, and yet intelligent; gentle and 
winning in hot ways, although she can be spirited 
and resolute upon occasion; full of affectionate 
respect for her stem mother, and of deep romantic 
devotion for her father, for whose sake she marries 
without love, which no properly constituted 
heroine of romance ever does or can do, but which 
many a good woman has done, to find, as she did, 
peace and household joy and contentment at a 
good man’s hearth. 

Many of the descriptive passes in Eoclchound 
are written with considerable vividness and effect, 
06 for instance the storm, through whose agency 
a crisis in the plot of the tale is worked out. 
‘A tempestuous morning was breaking, and sea 
and wind were uttering wrathful warnings of what 
might befall tlie unwary fishers who were out 
on the deep, and 1 looked out with eyes which 
Bcardely saw—with a mind on which impres¬ 
sions seemed ■ lost. As if still in a dream, I 
beheld the furious waves come rolling ma;jestically 
from the far deep and break with thundering 
sound upon the rocky arms of our voe. As I 
gazed, there suddenly appeared round a point of 
the high land a little vessel with closely reefed 
sails struggling in the sea between Vaalafiel and 
its neighbouring island. Her hull was partially 
concealed fro^p my view by the arms of our voe, 
but very soon I seemed to know that it must be 
the Seamew, and that she was attempting to enter 
the harbour; and a thought occurred to me which 
was suggestive of peril at once : Why do they try 
to pass through so narrow and dangerous a strait 
when the storm is at its worst 1 As if in answer 
to my thought, the vessel hoisted a flag of distress, 
probably with a forlorn hope that some wakeful 
eye might see it, and then me lay to, as trying to 
advancCjjin the very teeth of the gale. My father, 
everything, was foigotten in that breathless mo¬ 
ment, as I watched my tiny ship thus turn, pause, 
and enter the rocky path beset by death. She 
was evidently being driven by cruel necessity to 
dare so hazardous a piece of navigation, and I soon 
discerned that she was no longer manageable. 
Just then a gust of wind still more furious than 
before caught her at a critical moment, and in less 
time than 1 say the words in, she was tossing 
among some detached rocks at the entrance to the 
harbour, a total wreck, and likely to go down 
every instant 

'I had stood terror-bound till then; but the sight 
of figures clinging to the spars stirred me to action, 
and I flew to arouse our servants. They were 
soon hurrying to the neighbouring cottages, in hope 
of assistance from any men who CT.nnce^d to be at 


home; and I ran along the shore until I reached 
the crags opposite where the disabled yacht lay. 
1 was soon joined there by numerous women and 
a few old feeble men, who shook their heads 
and groaned when I frantically implored them to 
launch a boat and go to the rescue. "There’s no 
an able-bodied man in the island wha kens hoo 
to handle an oar,” thev cried; “ oor men are a’ at 
the haaf” (deep-sea fishing). “The Lord preserve 
them this awfu’ hoor.”' 

Then for a touch of simple pathos, take the 
neglected child’s scanty recollections of her un¬ 
loved childhood : ' One of the few things I remem¬ 
ber is that I always wore a black frock. This 
circumstance is impressed on my mind, because I 
had, and still have, a perfect passion for rich 
gorgeous colours. Nature in the gray North 
seldom gave my eyes a feast of radiant hues; no 
lu'dliunt butterflies and flowers clothing the earth 
in the garments of heaven.; no winter clusters of 
red berries and wreaths of evergreen. There were 
some old pictures,in the house in which scarlet 
shawls and purple curtains played a prominent 
part, and 1 spent a large portion of the time 
usually devoted to sleep by sensible children in 
admiring these, and conjuring up fantastic histories 
of each portrait.’ 

Altogether, the book is sweet, fresh, tender¬ 
hearted, like a whiff of the foaming ocean spray, 
quite out of the hackneyed round, and yet 
sufficiently realistic to impress the reader with a 
conviction that it is the record of a life which 
has been lived, which, if not the highest aim of 
the novelist’s art, is yet an indispensable adjunct 
to it. We have only to add that Shetland is now 
easily reached by regular steamers plying between 
Granton (Edinburgh) and Lerwick, the capital of 
the islands ; while we believe a small steamer 
plies from Lerwick for local accommodation. A 
summer cruise in a yacht would, however, be the 
perfection of voyaging for the purpose not only of 
seeing Slietland, but Orkney and various inter¬ 
mediate islands, such as Fair Isle and Foulo, which 
are out of the way of general traffic. To visit these 
distant fragments of land in the north, forming the 
scene of Scott’s vivid romance of The Pirate, would 
furnish a new sensation never to bo forgotten. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE ANP ABT8. 

The Keport of the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion held last year at Glasgow has just been 
published in a ^odly volume of more than three 
Imndred pages. Among its contents are Eeports 
of Committees, of whicli it may be said that the 
more widely they are known the better; and 
bearing in mind recent disasters at sea, the Inves¬ 
tigation of the Steering Qualities of fehips by 
Professor Osborne Reynolds of Owens Collie, 
Manchester, appears the more interesting. ‘The 
experiments of the Committee on large ships,’ he 
remarks, ‘have completely established the fact, 
that the reversing ot the screw of a vessel with 
full way on, very much diminishes her steering 
power, and reverses what little it leaves; so that 
where a collision is imminent, to reverse the screw 
and use the rudder as if the ship would answer 
to it in the usual manner, is a certain way of 
bringing about the collision.’ This is an important 
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fact, for it is well known that collisions have been 
occ^oned by the very means made nse of to 
avoid them. And Professor Reynolds says further: 
‘It appears that a ship will turn faster, and for 
an angle of thirty degrees, in less room when 
driving full speed ahe^, than with her engines 
reversed, even if the rudder is rightly used. Thus 
when an obstacle is too near to admit of stopping 
the ship, then the only chance is to keep the 
engines on full speed ahead, and so give the rudder 
an opportunity of doing its work. These general 
laws are of the greatest inyjortance, but they apply 
in different degrees to different ships; and each 
commander should determine for himself how 
his ship will behave. . . It is also highly import¬ 
ant that the effect of the reversal of the screw 
should be generally recognised, particularly in the 
law courts; for in the present state of opinion 
on the subject, there can be no doubt that judg¬ 
ment would go against any commander who hfil 
steamed on ahead, knowing tliut by so doing ho 
had the best chance of avoiding a collision.’ 

The statements thus set forth are illustrated by 
diagrams which shew the jwsition of the vessel 
after reversal of the screw, and the position after 
steaming ahead. The latter shews that collision 
would be entirely avoided. 

We frequently read that in future sea-fights the 
ram will be relied on for running down enemy’s 
ships and sending them to the bottom. But where 
is the captain at the present day who has had 
experience of ramming, and of otiicr evolutions 
which will be required in a fleet of steam iron¬ 
clads under quite new conditions 1 Soldiers can 
go into temporary camps and get experience in 
‘ autumn manosuvres but sailors cannot have 
mock-actions and run down ships which cost 
half a million sterling, nor venture to try the 
eighty-ton-gun on their consorts. Hence there 
will be very much to learn in the first great naval 
battle. 

Under these circumstances, Professor Reynolds 
recommends that small steam-launches should be 
built of wood, each representing the exact form 
of one of our large ships, and that with these all 
possible manceuvres should be carried out, and 
officers make themselves familiar with all the 
effects of the screw on the rudder, with all the 
conditions of steering, with all tl* evolutions 
requisite to bring about or to avoid a collision, 
and with the effects of ramming. If strongly 
built of wood, these little vessels would withstand 
an experimental blow from the ram. 

The value of such experiments would be real, 
for it is now known that the behaviour of a small 
copy of a ship is exactly the same os that of the 
great ship, in proportion to the size. The waves 
set up by the launch bear the same relation to her 
size as the waves of the ship do to the ship. The 
recognition of this law marks an epoch in the 
progress of naval architecture. . Given a model, 
Mr Froude ‘can now predict with certainty the 
comparative and actual resistance of ships before 
they are constructed.’ 

The Report of the Committee for investigating 
the circulation of the underground waters in the 
New Sandstone and Permian formations of 
England, and the quantity and character of the 
water supplied to various towns and districts from 
these formations, conveys information interesting 
to everybody—ior everybody drinks. At Liver¬ 


pool there are wells sunk in the New Bed Sandstone 
which yield more than seven million ^llonsdaily; 
at Birkenhead the same; at Coventry, Birmingham, 
and Leamidgton four millions and a half; at Not¬ 
tingham nearly four millions; and at Warrin^n 
and Stockport more than a million and a naif 


the supply which the whole area of uie New Red 
may he expected to furnish. This area, says the 
Report, is certainly not less than ten thousand 
sq^uare miles in extent in England and Wales, 
with an average rainfall of thirty inches, of which 
certainly never less than ten inches per annnm 
percolates the ground, which would give an absorp¬ 
tion of water amounting to no less than one him- 
dred and forty-three millions three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand gallons per square mile per 
annum ; which, on an available area of tea thou¬ 
sand sfiuare miles, gives an annual absorption of 
nearly a billion and a half of gallons in England 
and Wales. As if to heighten the elfect of this 
good news, we are told the ‘ New Red Sandstone 
Rock constitutes one of the most effective filtering 
media known. ... It exerts a powerful oxidisiug 
influeuco on the dissolved organic matter, which 
percolates it to such an extent, that in the waters 
of certain deep wells, every trace of organic matters 
is converted into innocuous mmeral compounds.’ 
And again: ‘ Waters drawn from deep wells in the 
New Bed Sandstone are almost invariably cleaV, 
sparkling, and palatable, and are among the best 
and most wholesome waters for domestic supply in 
Great Britain.’ After reading this, may we not say 
that Undermere, about which no one will quarrel, 
is the lake whence great towns in the north should 
draw their ivater supply ? 

During the meeting of the British Association at 
Plymouth last August, the Mineralogical Society 
held their second annual gathering under the pre¬ 
sidency of Mr Sorby, F.R.S., who in his address 
gave an account of a new method for determining 
the index of refraction of minerals, which can be 
readily employed in their identification. This 
seems a dry subject; but it is onl likely to bo 
valuable and interesting to mineralogists and 
chemists, and to lead to an entirely new branch 
of mineralogical study, and to the discovery of a 
new class of optical properties of crystals. For a 
proper understanding of the method, a knowledge 
of optics, of mathematics, and other branches of 
science would be necessary; but we may state 
generally that it is based on the fact, that if an 
object, when placed in focus for examination on 
the stage of a microscope, is covered with a plate 
of some highly refracting substance, the focad 
length is increased; in other words, the micro¬ 
scope must be raised a little further from the 
object in order to restore the focus. The distance 
to'which the microscope has been moved thus i 
becomes a measure, which cun be accurately deter¬ 
mined on a scale to thousandths of an inch. By 
this measure, therefore, very minute differences of 
refraction can be determined, and the several' 
minerals identified; and Mr Sorby, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Professor Stokes, Sec. R.S., has arrived 
at certain definite conclusions, which, embodied in 
numerical tables, may ere long be consulted by 
all interested in the subject. 

On this point Mr Sorby explained in his address: 

‘ On applying Jihis method to the study of vonous 
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minerals, the difl’eronce is found to be very great. 
We can mostly at once see whether they give a 
single nnifoc^ image or one or two bifocal images, 
and form a very good opinion respecting the inten¬ 
sity of the double iefraction, and easily determine 
whether it is positive or negative. . . . These facts 
combined furnish data so characteristic of the 
individual minerals, that it would usually he diffi¬ 
cult to find two approximately similar. . . It has 
been said that in studying the microscopical struc¬ 
ture of rocks it is often difficult to distinguish 
nepheline from apatite. But the index of nepheline 
is about l'b3, whereas that of apatite is 1'64, and 
such a considerable difference could cosily he 
recognised in a section not less than one-fiftieth of 
an inch in thickness.' 

The observations hitherto made prove that, 
minerals may* be ranged in classes according to 
their refracting power and their chemical composi¬ 
tion. The fluorides are lowest in the si^le, while 
quartz, corundum, the sulphides and arsenides, are 
among the highest. From these particulars it will 
he understood that researches into mineralogy 
have a prospect of becoming more and more inter¬ 
esting. 

As w’e have a British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, so our neighbours across the 
Channel have a French Association. It met last 
August at Havre, and in a few of its fifteen sections 
manifested signs of activity. Among the meteor¬ 
ologists, diagrams were exhibited shewing clearly 
ibat the ‘ changes of pressure in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere are by no means similar to those 
at the surface of the earth ; for when the pressure 
at the lower station decreases, it rises at the upper 
station, and the reverse; or when it is steady at 
the one, it rises or falls at the other.’ A line of 
telegraph for meteorological purposes is now erected 
from Bagnferes to the Pic du Midi, seventeen miles. 
The Pic is nine thousand feet high, and will be an 
interesting observing station, in constant commu¬ 
nication with the lower regions. A proposition 
was made that the Transatlantic steam-ship com¬ 
panies should be requested to institute regular 
meteorological observations on board their vessels ; 
and that the captive balloon of next year’s Great 
Exhibition at Paris should be an observing station. 
Paris is chosen as the meeting-place of the Associ¬ 
ation for next year, and at the same time a free 
international meteorological congress will be held. 

During recent years it has been said that the 
marshes and saltish depressiofis in the territory of 
Algiers and other parts of North Africa were 
once covered by the sea, and schemes have been 
announeW for readmitting the sea by cutting 
channels from the Mediterranean. Mr Le Chate- 
lier, a French chemist, says—the existence of the 
salts is not due to the drying up of a former sea, 
hnt to the masses of rock-salt which exist in the 
mountains. From these the salt is dissolved out 
by rain or by subterranean waters, and the saline 
solution percolates the soil to feed the artesian 
reservoirs which underlie the desert. These 
observations require attention from geo- 
grmhers. 

If any apology were required for a somewhat 
late notice of Dr Sayre’s method of rectifying 
curvature of the spine, it would be found in the 
hict that among the arts the healing art holds an 
eminent place, and has special claims on everjf 
one’s attention. Dr Sayre, an Anwriesan, has this 


year visited England to make known his method 
of curing those malformations of the haekl^qe 
under which many persons remain cripples for the 
whole of their life; and now that it is known, the 
wonder is that it was not thought of befora In 
carrying out the operation, the patient is lifted 
from the ground, and suspended by a support 
under the chin and back of the head: someUmes 
a support is placed under the armpits, and some¬ 
times the arms are raised. In this position the 
weight of the pelvis acts on the crook in the spine, 
and pulls it straight; a bandage dipped in plaster 
of Paris is then bound round the body ; a few iron 
splints are inserted in the bandage, and as the 
]flaster di^es, a mould is formed, i^ich keeps the 
straightened hones in place. The suspension is 
now at an end; the patient is found to be an inch 
or two inches taller than before the operation, and 
cm walk without limping. After a few days, the 
puster-mould is cut np each side, to allow of 
removal for washing the body; but the two halves 
are quickly replaced and held in position by a 
bandage. In some instances six months’ wearing 
of the plaster-mould effects a cure, and the patient 
enjoys an ease and activity never before experi¬ 
enced. 

This method of cure contrasts favourably with 
the treatment which keeps the patient supine 
many weary months. As may be imagined, it 
succeeds better with children than with adults; 
but even adults have been cured. A case occurred 
at Cork, the patient being a woman aged twenty- 
two, and requiring a little mechanical pulling to 
assist in the straightening; but it was accom¬ 
plished, and she walked out of the room two 
mehes taller than she entered it. 

Mr Hoppc-Seyler, a learned German, h.as pub¬ 
lished a paper on Differences of Chemical Structure 
and of Digestion among Animals, supported by 
numerous examples, which shew that according to ' 
the organism so is the power to form differences of 
tissue; and he sums up thus: ‘ Looking at the 
question broadly, we find that the chemical com¬ 
position of the tissues and the chemical functions 
of the oi^ans present undoubted relations to the 
stages of development, which shew tliemsclves iu 
the zoological system, as well as in the early stages 
of development of each individual higher oiganism. 
These reiatitns deserve further notice and inves- 
tigiition, and are qualified in many respects Jo 
prevent and correct errors in the classification of 
animals. It is generally supposed that the study 
of development is a purely morphological science, 
but it also presents a Imge field for chemical 
research.’ This concluding sentence is significant, 
and should have serious consideration. 

Waste pyrites from the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid is, os regards hardness, a good material for 
roads when mixed with gravel; but chemically it 
is not good. In the neighbourhood of Nienbum, 
Hanover, where roads and paths were covered wifli 
waste pyrites, it was found that grass and com- 
ceiased to grow; and a fanner on mixing well- 
water with warm milk, observed that the milk 
curdled. The explanation is, that the waste pyrites 
‘contained not only aulplude of iron and earthy 
constituents, hat also sulphide of zinc, and that 
by the influence of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
and the presence of water, these sulphides were 
gradually converted into the corresponding sul¬ 
phates ;’ and these, continually extracted by the 
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rain-water, soaked into the soil, contaminated the 
wells, and produced other injurious effecta 

The want of really efficient names to distinguish 
various kinds of manufactured iron has long o^n 
felt in the iron trade. The Philadelphia Exhi¬ 
bition gave rise to a Commission which, after dis¬ 
cussion of the question, have recommended that 
all malleable compounds of iron similar to .the 
substance called wrought-iron shall be called 
■^weld-iron;’ that compounds similar to the pro¬ 
duct hitherto known as puddled steel, shall be 
called ‘weld-steelthat compounds which cannot 
be appreciably hardened when placed in water 
while red-hot shall be called ‘ ingot-iron; ’ and 
that compounds of this latter which from any cause 
are capable of being tempered, shall be called 
‘ ingotateel.’ 

Ey further exercise of his inventive abilities, 
Major Moncrieff has produced a hydro-pneumajiic 
spring gun-carriage perfectly adapted for use in tie 
field. A gun mountecl on this carriage could be 
made ready for action within ten minutes after its 
arrival in the trenches. 

The Science and Art Department have com¬ 
menced the publication of a ‘ Universal Art Inven- 
torj', consisting of brief Notes of Fine and Orna¬ 
mental Art executed before the year 1800 chiefly 
to be found in Europe.’ This is a praiseworthy 
undertaking, for there are so many rarities of art 
which can never bo seen by the multitude, which 
c.m never be moved from their place or purchased, 
that an inventory thereof with descriptive notes 
cannot fail to be of great utility. Nearly all the 
governments of Europe and many royal person¬ 
ages arc co-operating in this work, which includes 
reproductions in possible instances. Some of these 
reproductions are well known to the frequenters of 
the South Kensington Museum ; for example, the 
great mantel-piece from the Palais dc Justice at 
Bruges; Trajan’s Column from Home; a Buddhist 
gateway from India, of the first century ; a monu¬ 
ment from Nuremberg, and other elaborate works. 
As a means of reference, this Inventory will be 
welcome to many a student, and as it necessarily 
will take many years to complete, there will be the 
plea.sure of watching for fresh instalments of infor¬ 
mation. But all students should remember that 
‘the laws of design are as definite as those of 
' language, with much the same qulstions as to 
i order, relationship, construction or elegance; dift 
fering for dissimilar styles as for divers tongues, 
i The pupil in design has similar obstacles to 
, encounter with those of the schoolboy in his 
alphabet and grammar; the ability to use the 
' pencil or the brush will no more produce an artist 
[than the acquirement of the writing-master’s art 
with Bindley Murray’s rules will make a poet’ 

Professor .lustiu Winsor, one of the American 
delegates to the conference of librarians held last 
month, points out with much earnestness that by 
the extension of libraries a great impetus may be 
given to national education, and an opening made 
at the same time for the employment of women. 
In America, pains have been taken to engage men 
and women in the work who are content to labour 
to attain the level of a far higher standard than 
the public at large have been usually willing to 
Allow as the test of efficiency, ‘We believe,’ 
^r^arks the Professor, ‘that libraries are in the 
highest sense public charities; that they are 
missiouaiy enterprises; that it is to be supine if 


we are simply willing to let them do their un¬ 
assisted work; that it is their business to see 
two books read instead of on^ and good books 
instead of bad. To this end it hw been urged 
that one of our principal universities shall have a 
course of bibliography and training in library 
economy.’ 

In reply to various correspondents, we beg to 
state that the information regarding the manufac¬ 
ture of vegetable isinglass in Kouen, which 
appeared under the head of A Feta French Notes 
in No. 717 of this Journal, was taken from L’Armie 
Seientifique, a work compiled by the well-known 
French savant, M. L. Figuier. As there seems to 
be some difficulty in reconciling M. Figuieris state¬ 
ments with the present state of the process os 
carried on in Franco, we are making further 
inq^uiry, and hope to be able to give early and 
dehnitc information. 
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The ‘ Shaftmen ’ at our coUicries are selected for 
their physical strength and pluck, in addition 
to the sMll and practical knowledge required for 
their particular work. The incident we are about 
to relate will shew how severely the fonner of these 
qualifications may at times be tested. 

The work of these men is confined to the shaft 
of the pit, and consists mainly in repairing the 
‘ tubbing’ or lining of the shaft, stopping Icalu, or 
removing any obstructions interfering with the 
free passage of the cages up and down the pit. 

The coal-pit at N-has a double shaft, divided 

by a ‘ bratticing' or wooden partition. These divi¬ 
sions we will call A and B. Two cages (the vehicles 
of transport up and down tho pit) ascend and 
descend alternately in shaft A At a certain point 
the shaft is widened, to allow the cages to pass 
each other, and their simultaneous arrival at this 
point is insured by the arraugement of the wire- 
ropes on the winding-wheels over the pit-mouth. 
The oscillation of the cages is guarded against' by 
wooden guiders running down each side of the shaft, 
which fit into grooves in the sides or the cage. 

On one occasion during a very severe frost these 
guiders had become coated with ice, and thus 
their free passage in the otoovcs of the cages was 
interfered with. Before this obstruction was dis¬ 
covered, the engine having been set in motion, 
the downward cage, which fortunately was empty 
at the time, stuck last in the shaft beibre arriving 
at the passing-point. The ascending cage, whose 
only occupant was a small boy returning to 
‘ bank,’ proceeding on its upward course,* crashed 
into the downwara cage in the narrow part of the 
shaft, where of coarse there was only a singk pas¬ 
sage. Though the shock was something terrific, the 
steel rope was not broken; as the engineman, whoso 
responsible position entails the greatest presence 
of mind and watchfulness, had stopped the engine 
on the first indication of an unnsuat tremor in tie 
rope. Yet such was the violence of the meetmg, 
that both cages, though strongly •constructed of 
iron, were bent and broken—in fact rendered use¬ 
less—by being thus jiuumed together in a narrow 
space. The greatest anxiety was felt as to tiie 
fate of the boy, as it was seen that even if he bad 
escaped with his life after such a severe crash, 
his i-escue would be a work of great danger and 
difficulty. . • 
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We may imagine the horror of the poor little 
fellow while suspended in the shattered cage 
over a gulf some four hundred feet deep, both 
cages firmly'wedged in the shaft, and the ropes 
rendered useless for any means of descent to 
the scene of the catastrophe. The readiest way 
of approach seemed to be by shaft B, the position 
of which we have indicated above. Down this then, 
a Shaftman, whom we will call Johnson, descended 
in a cage until he arrived at an opening in the 
brattice-work by whidv he could enter shaft A. 
He found himself (as he supposed) at a point a 
little above where the accident had occurred ; and 
this conclusion he came to Irom seeing two ropes 
leading downwards, which he naturally took to be 
those by which the cages were suspended. Under 
this impression he formed the design of sliding 
down one of the ropes, with a view to liberating, if 
possible, the entangled cages and securing the 
safety of the unfortunate boy. The hardy fellow 
was soon gliding through the darkness on his brave 
and dangerous errand. He had descended about 
forty feet, when, to his horror and amazement, his 
course was suddenly checked by a bend in the 
rope; and the terrible discovery hashed upon him, 
that he was suspemiM in the hap of the slack rope, 
which here took a return course to the top of the 
downward cage! 

It will be understood that when the descending 
cage stuck upon the runners, os the rope continued 
to unwind from the pulley it hung down in a loop, 
descending lower and lower, until the engine was 
stopped by the meeting of the cages. This loop or 
‘bight’ was nathraily mistaken by Johnson for 
the two ropes, and he did not discover until he 
found himself in the fearful situation described, 
that he hod entered through the brattice into shaft 
A iehw instead of above where the cages were 
fixed. There he hung then, over a yawning abyss 
many fathoms deep—closed from above hy the 
locked cages—all below looming dark and horrible. 

None of coarse knew bis danger; his hands 
were chilled by the freezing rope; his arms, already 
fully exercised, began to ache and stiffen with the 
strain and 10*16086 cold, added to the bewildering 
sense of hopeless peril. Good need there was then 
that pluck and endurance be found in tlie Shaft- 
man! His square sturdy frame and unflinching 
spirit were now on their trial. Had his presence 
oil mind gone or his nerve failed, he must have 
been paralysed with fear, lost his hold, and been 
dashed into an unrecognisable mass. 

But self-preservation is a potent law, and work¬ 
ing in sucii a spirit he framed a desperate plan 
for a Btriiggle for life. The guiders running down 
the inside of the shaft are fastened on to cross¬ 
beams about six feet apart Johnson hoped that 
if he could reach one of these, he might obtain a 
footing w’hereon to rest, and by their means 
clamber up to 'the opening in the brattice-work. 
How to reach them was the next question that 
flashed lightning-like through his brain. This he 
essayed to do by causing the rope to oscillate from 
side to side, hbping thus to bring himself within 
reach of one of the cross-beams. And now com¬ 
menced Bk fearful swing. Gaining a lodgment with 
one knee in the loop, he set the rope swinging by 
the motion of his body, grasping out wildly with 
one hand each time he approached the side of the 
shaft Once, twice, thrice! he felt the cold icy 
face of the ‘tubbing,’ but as yetrfiotjiing except 


slimy boards met his grasp, affording no more hold 
than the. glassy side of an icebe^. At last .he 
touched a cross-beam, to which his iron muscles, 
now fully roused to their work, held on like a vice. 
He soon found footing on the beam Wow, mid 
then letting go the treacherous rope, rested in 
comparative security before beginning the perilous 
ascent. With incredible endurance of nerve and 
muscle he clambered upward alonWde' the guider, 
by the aid of the cross-beams, and by thnisting his 
hands through the crevices of the timber. In this 
manner he reached the opening into shaft B, where 
the cage in which he had descended was waiting. 
Chilled cramped, and frozen, and barely able to 
give the signal, he was drawn to the pit-mouth 
prostrate and exhausted. The boy was rescued 
unhurt by a man being lowered to the top of the 
cages in shaft A Johnson suffered no ill conse- 
wences, and though a hero above many known to 
wSue, be still pursues his hardy task as a Shaft- 
mau; while beneath the homely exterior still Hvea 
the pluck and sinew of iron that did not fail him 
even in his Fearful Swing. 


TO MY ROBIN REDBREAST. 

The foUowing lines arc taken from The Captive. Chief, 
a Tale of Flodden Field, by James Thomson (H. H. Blair, 
Alnwick, 1871). 

Now keenly blows the northern blast; 

Like winter hail the leaves fall fast, 

And my pet Robin’s come at last 

To onr old thorn ; 

■With warbling throat and eye upcast 

Ue greets the morn ; 

Like some true friend you come to cheer, 

‘When all around is dark and drear. 

And oh ! what friend to me more dear 
Than yohr sweet sol’ 3 
Your mellow voice falls on my ear 

Like some sweet spell. 

Oft at the gloaming’s pensive hour, 

When clouds above me darkly lower, 

I’ve sought a seat iu some lone hewer. 

With heart opprest; 

You soothed me with your magic power, 

And calmed my breast. 

■When Morning dons her sober gray 
To usher in the coming day, > 

And Phoebus shines with sickly ray 
On all around, 

No warblers greet him from the spray 
With joyous sound. 

Bat you, sweet bird, unlike the throng. 

Salute him with a joyous song. 

When heavy rains and sleet prolong 
The dreary day, 

You chant to him your evening song 
Upon the spray. 

No blackbird whistles in the grove, 

Where late in chorus sweet they strove ; 

No warbler’s tongue is heard to move, 

But all is sad; 

No cushat WOOS his amorous love 
In hazel glade. 
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COSTERS AND THEIR 
DONKEYS. 

In walking through any part of the metropolis— 
he it in the City, the West End, or any part of the 
suhurbs north or south—you will, especially if 
early in the day, see men with wheeled trucks 
drawn hy donkeys, and laden with fish, vcgctahles, 
or other articles for sale to the iuhahitanls. Rough 
as they are in appearance, and poor ns may he 
their commercial outset, these are a useful class of 
persons; and looking to the vastness of the popula¬ 
tion crowded within a wide hut yet limited space, 
one has a dilliculty in knowing how the ordinary 
life of many individuals could got on without them. 
A small town could manage pretty well with, a 
few shops. But in the metropolis, in which there 
are now from three to four millions of people, 
the shop-system does not fulfil the general wants; 
and supernumeraries with trucks to hawk their 
wares among customers, have sprung up as a con¬ 
venience and necessity. The name given to these 
humhle street-traders is Costers or Costermongers. 
Their professional designation is of old date, and 
is traced to Costard, a large varic|gr of apple. 
Costermongers were therefore originally street- 
sellers of apples. The apple might be termed 
their cognisance. 

Henry Mayhew, in that laboriously constructed 
and vastly amusing work of his, London Labour 
and London Poor, issued some six-and-tweuty 
years ago, describes the costermongers as number¬ 
ing upwards of thirty thousand. It might be 
inferred that in the progress of time, the number 
would have increased; but such, we believe, is not 
the case. Social arrangements have considerably 
altered. Owing to police regulations, there is a 
greater difficulty in finding standing-room in the 
street for barrows. By improved market arrange¬ 
ments and means of transport, small shopkeepers 
in humble neighbourhoods have become rivals 
to the costers. As regards means of transport 
for traders of all sorts, there has been immense 
progress within the last few years, on account of 
the abolition of taxes on spring-carts, and latterly 


the abolition of taxes on horses. We might say 
that for these reasons alone there are in all large 
towns ten times more spring-carts and vans for 
distribution of goods from shops than there w'ere 
a very few years ago. Of course, all this has 
limited the traffic of itinerant vendors, and 
prevented any great increase in their number. 
Under such drawbacks, however, there are pro¬ 
bably still as many as thirty thousand coster¬ 
mongers in and about the metropolis. The 
young and more rudimental of the class do 
not get the length of po8se.ssing donkeys. They 
begin w'ith hand-trucks, which they industri¬ 
ously tug away at, until by an improvement in 
circumstances they can purcha.se, and start a 
donkey. Having attained the distinction of driv¬ 
ing instead of peraonally hauling, they have 
enviedly reached the aristocracy of the profession. 
They are full-blown costers, and can set up their 
lace in aU popular assemblages of the fraternity. 
A costermonger driving his donkey jmd habitually 
taking orders for carrots or turnips as he passes 
the doors of anticipated customers, is in his way 
a great man. At all events he presents a spectacle 
of honest labour, and is immensely more to be 
respected than the pompous ‘swell* who sponges 
on relations, who is somewhat of a torturation, and 
who never from the day of his birth did a good 
hand’s turn. 

Mayhew, who deserves to be called the historian 
of London street-dealers of all descriptiofla, gives 
a far from pleasing picture of the social condition 
and habits of the costermongers. With all their 
industiy, they are spoken of as for the most part 
leading a dismally reckless kind of life—spending 
their .spare hours at ‘ penny gaffs,’ a low species of 
dancing saloons), and so on. What he mentions is 
just what might be expected in a loose, UQedn- 
cated, and generally neglected population of a 
great city. If you allow people to grow up very 
much like the lower animals, what are you to 
expect in the way of delicacy? Yon may ha 
thankful that with the innumerable disadvantages 
of their condition, and the temptations that snr- 
loond them, t^y have the rough good sense to 
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work for Iheir livelihood, however vagabondiemg 
may be their enterprise. 

The lapse.of thirty years has made a consider¬ 
able change for the better in the social economics 
of the costermongers. They have participated in, 
and been benefited by, those elevating influences 
which have been assiduously cultivated by city 
missionaries, by the press, and other agencies. 
Penny gaffs have almost disappeared. The licenses 
compulsorily required for singing, music, dancing, 
and dramatic rooms may be said to have killed 
them. The costers with advanced tastes and in¬ 
telligence seek for more rational recreations than 
were customary in the past generation. Attached 
to home life, carriages amongst them are more 
numerous; they pay greater attention to their 
children; they read more and drink less ; notably 
they are better dressed and kinder to their 
donkeys. Oh this last particular we would speci¬ 
ally dwell. A consideration for the comforts of 
the animals dependent on our bounty marks 
an advance in civilisation. The character of a 
man may indeed be known from the manner in 
which he treats his hoi-se, his dog, his ass, or 
any other creature of which he is the owner. 
Rude treatment to any of these dumb and 
defenceless beings who willingly minister to our 
profit or pleasure, indicates a low type of huma¬ 
nity. The London cosier used to be careless about 
his donkey. As concerns its food, its style of 
harness, its stabling, and its hours of work, there 
was no particular attention. Such, generally 
speaking, is no longer the case. Wo might say 
that the rights and feelings of the animal ore 
respected. So to speak, it is better dressed, and 
is more lively in its aspect. In its face there 
seems to be a spirit of contentment. The coster, 
its master, pats it, and addresses it in a for more 
enconraging and kindly way than was enstomary 
in our early 'days, or even so lately as twenty 
years ago. 

All this is as it should he. Has it ever occurred 
to any one to inquire why the donkey should have 
BO long been held in contempt and been cruelly 
tyrannised over? In the East, and in the south of 
Europe, the ass is esteemed as a useful beast of 
bunlen, Alpine regions inaccessible to wheel- 
carriages, would not be habitable without the 
services fcf this aure-fboted and easily-kept animal. 
It is the only carrier, and may he seen patiently 
toiling with laden panniers en narrow pathways 
for up in the mountains. In our own country, as 
an aid in various laborious occupations, tbe donkey 
has never been properly appreciated, but on the 
contrary, it has met with such shameful usage as 
to stunt it in its growth and sorely to try its 
naturally gentle temper. Reasons could perhaps 
be assigned for this undeserved contumely. The 
poor donkey has no great claim to elegance of 
form. Its long ears are a reproach; no one being 
apparently aware that Nature has bountifully 
granted these long tnirapet-shaped ears to enable 
it to heat at a great distance, and if necessary to 
escape from its enemies. Another,.-reaTOn is, that 


the donkey is too patient and meek to resent 
affronts. Its submissiveness is imputed to stu¬ 
pidity. If it could stand up for its r^hts, it would 
be more thought o£ The lion, which is of no 
use whatever, and is nothing else than a fero¬ 
cious wild beast, with a proud overbearing look, is 
highly honoured as an emblem of power and dig¬ 
nity. The ass is heraldically valueless. , It could 
be adopted only as an emblem of untiring and 
uncomplaining labour, which would suit no coat 
armoriaL In the improved treatment of the eoster- 
monger’s donkey we begin to see brighter days for 
this hitherto down-trodden creature. The costers 
themselves being improved through different 
agencies, their animals feel the benefit of the 
general advance. 

In the vast obscurities of London there is. a 
neighbourhood known os Golden Lane and White- 
cross Street, intimately associated with the progres- 
improvement of costers and their donkeys. 
A kind of oasis in the desert, this neighbourhood, 
which is now considerably improved in appear¬ 
ance, shines forth as an important central mission, 
to the merits of which we can but feebly do justice. 
We have often had occasion to remark how miicli 
good is imostcntatiously done by one man, through 
mere force of character and persevering vigilance. 
The one man in this case has been Mr W. J. 
Orsmnn, who for a series of years has earnestly 
devoted himself to the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion, moral and social, of the poor street-dealers 
clustered in and around Golden Lane and White- 
cross Street. He acts as honorary secretary to the 
Costermongers’ Society ; he edits a little periodical, 
known as the Golden Lane Mission Magazine; and 
he fosters and helps to maintain many small sub- 
societies, if we may so term them. Among these 
are a ‘ Share Barrow Club,’ for lending barrows to 
men who possess neither donkey-carts nor hand- 
barrows ; a Sick and Burial Club, to which 
the men pay fom'pciice a week each; a ‘ Coster’s 
Friends’ of Labour Club, through the aid of which 
the men can put out small sums at interest, 
or borrow small sums for limited periods; an 
‘Emily Loon Club’ (named, we bmeve, after 
a daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury), for the 
benefit of resiiectable female street-deders ; a 
Penny Savings-bank; a Maternity Fund ; a Soup 
Kitchen; a 'Coal Fund; a Clothing Club; a 
Donkey Club (for purchasing donkeys by means 
of small instalments),-besides others for educa¬ 
tional, moral, and religious improvement 

The accounts given of the anunal meetings of the 
costers and their friends are among the curiosities 
of current literature. Coming prominen% for-^ 
ward at tliese assemblages we perceive the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, a nobleman who, animated by the 
kindliest motives, deems it no sacrifice to his high 
po.sition to encourage by his presence and by his 
sijceches the humble efforts made by the costers 
in the progress of well-doing. A few years since, 
at one of the annual meetings, which are held 
in May, the Earl of Shaftesbury took the chair. 
First, there was tea given to three hundred of 
the men; then was held a donkey-show, in which 
the excellent condition of the animals was 
fully evinced; and then came the event of 
the evening. The costermongers had bought 
a donkey of unusual size, strength, and beauty; 
they decked him profusely with ribbons, and 
brought him into the HalL Im. the names of 
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all the men, Mr Carter, a Testryman of St Luke’s 
parish, who kindly interests himself in their 
welfare, presented the donkey to the of 
Shaftesbury. The Earl, as is said, had already 
become, in a whimsical and pleasant sense, a 
costermonger, and_ now in virtue of his donkey 
was an accepted' full niember of the corps. 
Whether the Earl’s Neddy appreciated the honour 
conferred on him, we do not Jtaiow ; but we may 
be quite sure that no hard usage was in store for 
him. 

As may be generally known, attempts to 
encourage the improvement of donkeys have 
taken place through public shows and the offering 
of prizes. A Donkey and Mule show, held at the 
Crystal Palace in May 1874, was the means of 
giving to many persons their first idea of the real 
value of an cxliibition which some had beforehand 
laughed at, as on absurdity. It was amply proved 
that the donkey can ^become a really beautitii 
animal -when well treated; and it was equally 
made manifest that rough street-dealers can bo os 
kind as their betters when encouraged to bo 
BO. An arclibishop carried off a prize; several 
costenuongers did the same; and a truly cosmo¬ 
politan feeling was exhibited when the prizes wei-e 
distributed. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who pre¬ 
sided on the occasion, humorously claimed to be a 
costermonger himself ; for (to encourage others in 
a good work) he had enrolled his name in the 
(lolden Lane branch of the Costermongers’ Society. 
Many of the donkeys exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
bad been employed in drawing caits and trucks 
laden with vegetables, fruit, fish, salt, sand, fire¬ 
wood, crockery-waro, and other commodities; and 
the excellent condition of some of them won prizes 
for their owners. Even a few of the donkey-drivers 
of Blackheath and Hampstead Heath showed that 
the fraternity are not always so rough and 
unkind as they usually appear. It was asserted 
that donkeys which do not work on Sunday 
are generally more active and ready on Monday ; 
so that the trader is but little a loser by this 
course in tlielong-mn. The Earl of Shaftesbury re¬ 
marked that: ‘It would be seen from the sliow tliat 
these animals arc designed by Providence to be of 
tlie greatest service to mankind; and that kindly 
treatment and respect—respect for the wants and 
feelings of the animals—will bring* their own 
reward in willing service.’ Several donkey-shows 
have since been held in and near the metropolis, 
conveying the same useful lesson. 

In August of the present year, a Pony and 
Donkey show was hela in London, in connection 
witii the Golden Lane Mission and Society. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Laily Edith Asliley 
kindly and patiently examined the hard-working 
dumb companions of the costermongers, and ex¬ 
changed pleasant words with the men. There was 
a tea lor four hundred going on nearly at the same 
time. After this came a general ‘march past,’ and 
a distribution of money and books os prizes. The 
donkeys were all in admirable condition; while 
many of the ponies were plump and sleek. His 
lordship now called for Wilkins, a shrewd prosper¬ 
ous coster of Golden Lane, and bedecked with the 
insignia of authority as an officer of the Benefit 
Society. This coster and another made brief 

K ches; after which Colonel Henderson, Chief 
unissioner of the Metropolitan Police, declared 
that the costers* are genei^y deserving of high 


praise, and that the police have very little trouble 
with them—when once the laws relating to the 
public streets are well understood. After a few 
more speeches and addresses, the noble chairman, 
said in pleasant humour,that he hod received a 
oem entitled The Earl and the Ass; that the 
onkey he had received a few years before at the 
hands of the costermongers was under the doctor’s 
care; and that this fact alone prevented the 
animial from being present. Every donkey at .the 
show was known by some name or other; and 
hence there were many such designations as 
Tommy, Old Tommy, Black Tommy, Jack, Prince, 
Paddy, Old Jack, Old Sam, Boko, Charlie, Mike, 
Cgly Tom, Quick; while the other sex in the 
race was represented by such feminine names 
as Jenny, Pretty Polly, Kitty, Pretty Jane, Maggie, 
and Betsy. 

We do not know what was the poem to which 
the Earl of Shaftesbury alluded, but oeudude 
that it was a poem which appeared in Punch rela¬ 
tive to the presentation of the donkey to his Lo^- 
ship. To shew how a facetious periodical can rise 
above mere jesting, wo transcribe the following 
verses: 

Could there be a better gift ? The patient beast 
Who bears the stick, and will on thistles feast, 

Yet in hard duty straggles to the end, 

Is always grateful to a nuinan friend, 

But seldom finds such Mends; is roughly fostered 
By costermongers, sellers of the costard, 

Sellers of other things from door to door, 

And very useful traders for the poor— 

He bears a cross, we know; and legends say 
Has borne, in memory of a wondrous day. 

When love wrought miracles, in stress and strife. 
And sick were healed, and dead men raisctl to life. 
Since when, ’twixt hard knocks, hard words, and 
hard fare. 

He and his owners both their cross must bear. 

The Em-1, who lores his race, loves other races ;. 

He has sought evil out in darksome places. 

And bravely grappled with its many^orms, 

And tamed its strength, and paralysed its harms; 
Brought aid to wetness, moved dead weights 
away, 

That crushed the soul down, deep in mire aud May. 
The greatest, by descending, may ascend: 

The peer who is the costermongers’ friend. 

Dares on the platform stroke an ass’s ears, 

Bises above the level of his peers. 

As an evidence that the endeavours to improve 
the London costermongers morally as well as 
physically, have not been thrown away, may 
add the following anecdotes. 

In 1872 a costermonger named Darby, plying 
his itinerant trade in the densely packed and conir 
fortless region immediately eastward of the City 
of London, was one day driving his donkey-cart, 
loden with cheap fish from Billingsgate. The poor 
donkey accidentally put his foot into a plug-hole, 
fell, and broke his leg between the knee and the 
fetlock—^pitching his master out of the cart^ and 
seriously bruising him. His brother-costers advised 
Darby to kill the animal at once, as no one bad 
ever heard of a donkey’s broken leg being healed. 
But Darby would not listen to this. He took the 
donkey home, and made a temporary bed for him 
in the only sitting-room. The man and his wife 
tended the p.ooiwuiima], which often groaned tyith 
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twin. The M’ife was a washerwoman at the East 
London Hospital, hut she did not grudge to the 
poor donkey a little of that time, which was so 
valuable to her. A kind lady then undertook to 
take charge of the donkey until cured, at a place 
twelve or fourteen miles from London. With 
bandaging and careful treatment, aided by the 
benefit of pure fresh air, the leg became sound in 
eighteen months; and Darby had a good reply to 
make to those companions who had said to him ; 

‘ Kill it, old fellow ; it will never be able to get 
up again. First loss is the best; nobody can set 
a donkey’s leg. Kill it, old fellow, at once ! ’ The 
kind-hearted costermonger became known as 
‘ Darby, the donkey’s friend.’ A testimonial was 
presented to him by the Ladies’ Committee of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
and he is justly proud of it. 

As we write, a paragraph appears in 37t« Times, 
communicated by an observer. ‘ Having occasion 
to pass through Whitecross Street on Thursday 
evening, my attention was attracted to some fine 
turnips on a coster’s barrow. Retaining my boyish 
fondness for a raw turnip, I at once selected one, 
and putting my hand into my pocket, paid, as I 
thought, two halfpence, the price charged. I had 
scarcely advanced a hundred yards, when a tap on 
my shoulder caused me to h.alt; and lo! the 
woman from whom I had made my last purchase 
accosted me. “ What did you give mo ? ” she said. 
I told her as above, when she opened her hand 
and displayed two bright shillings, which I had 
given her by mistake, and which she now returned 
Thanking the woman for her honesty, I rectified 
the matter, reflecting on my way home that the 
labours of Lord Shaftesbury and his worthy coad¬ 
jutors among the costermongers could not have 
been spent in vain ; for the cleanliness, civility, 
and “honour bright” of these small traders are 
very evident to those who knew the locality ten 
years ago.’ 

Our task is ended. We have told all we know 
about the costermongers, and no doubt much that 
we have said not new to many of our readers; 
but in the way we put it, good may be effected, 
as shewing the degree of social progress in an 
industrious and useful class in the metropolis. 
Donkeys can of course never attain to the beauty, 
tlie strength, and the value of the horse. We may 
admit their inferiority to ponies; but as docile, 
kept at little expense, and useful in various depart¬ 
ments of labour, they have their appointed place 
in creation. They offer themselves as the poor 
man’s friend and servant In what numberless 
coses, as^is exemplified by the Loudon costers, 
might they be employed to meliorate a lot some¬ 
times very hard to bearl We do not bespeak 
for them more consideration than they deserve. 
.Ml we expect is that they shall not be treated 
as abject and worthless. Let us appreciate their 
unobtrusive willingness to serve to the best 
of their ability. They ask little, and let that 
little be conceded. We do not look for elegant 
turn-outs of donkeys, though we believe the ex¬ 
ample of a donkey-phaeton bus been set by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who is never wanting 
■where the welfare of the lower animals is con¬ 
cerned. Prom our own personal experience, we 
may tell of employing Donald, our pet donkey, to 
dra-w a light four-wheeled phaeton, holding two 
persons. In bright harness, enlivec_ed.with jing¬ 


ling bells, he proceeds on a drive of eight to ten 
miles with the speed of a quick-teotting pony, 
and with a cheerfulness which it does one good 
to look at. w. c. 

A CAST OF THE NET. 

THE SIORT OF A DETECIIVE OFFICER. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

Ant one who feels the slightest curiosity as to the 
date of my story, can tell pretty nearly when 
its events occurred, by various incidents men¬ 
tioned in it, and which the public know quite os 
much about as I do; but I do not feel inclined, 
for certain reasons of my own, to identify the 
precise date or to name ther exact spot at which 
I was employed in the business. 

It was a case for the police—for the detective 
pcuice—and I was the delecfive employed. Now 
yon must understand that I was not at this time 
regarded as a regular detective ; I was a sergeant 
in what we will call the ‘A’ division, and I did 
ordinary duty ; but though I was not yet on the 
regular detective staff, somehow or another I was 
very often taken from my usual work and put on 
all sorts of jobs, sometimes fifty or a hundred 
miles in the country; and I was once paid a very 
high compliment by the chief magistrate—of 
course I mean at Bow Street. He said: ‘ Nick- 
ham, you’re, not a regular detective, are you V 

‘ No, yonr Worship,’ I said ; ‘ 1 am not.’ 

‘ Weli, Nickhani, you ’re worth a dozen of them; 
and T have made a special note of your conduct, 
and shall send it on to the Commissioner.’ 

The Commissioner was old Sir Richard Mayne 
then. And that’s how I got lo be a seigeant; but 
it was only because I was lucky in two or three 
cases which the chief magistrate happened to notice. 

Well, 1 was one night at the section-house, for 
I wasn’t on duty (I don’t mean the station-house ; 
the section-house ni a place where our men lodge, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty together, or more); and 
I was, sitting in the large room by myself; for it 
was a fine evening, and none of the men cared 
much about chess or draughts or things of that 
kiniL I was reading the paper by myself, when 
the door opened and one of our people looked in. 
It was Inspeftor Maffery; and I was very much 
surprised to see him there, as our place was quite 
out of his district Seeing 1 was by myself, he 
said; ‘Oh!’ in a tone which shewed he was 
pleased at it, and turning to some one outside, he 
said ; ‘ Come in, sir; the party is here by himself.’ 
With this, a tall, stout, gmy-whiskered gentleman 
came in. 

Inspector Maffery closed the door after him, and 
not only did that, hut shot the bolt, and then coming 
lo me at the table, says: ‘ Nickham, this is Mr Byrle, 
the celebrated engineer that you have heard of.’ 

Of course I h^ heard of him; in fact 1 once 
had a cousin who worked in his factoiy. So 1 
bowed and made a civil remark. 

Then Inspector Maffery went on to say : * This, 


IS just the man lor you. This place u very safe ; 
and as I have bolted the door, and the men below 
know I am here, there will be no interruption; 
and yon can say an^hing you 'truh to Nickham 
as well here os anywhere.’ 
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So they sat down; and with a very polite speech, 
for he was really a gentleman, Mr Byrle told me 
what he wanted. 

He made a long story of it; I sliall not; but the 
public have really no idea of putting facts well 
together, and presenting them without any excres¬ 
cences, if I may say oo. However, I listened 
patiently, and found out what was re(][uired. It 
seemed that his factory had been robbed on several 
nights, in spite of an extra watchman being put 
on; and only the completely finished and most 
expensive engine-fittings were taken; shewing that 
the thief, whoever he was, knew what things to 
take, where to find them, and where to dispose 
of them. The robberies were mortifying, because 
they proved, as all such things do, that the firm 
were employing a thief, and trusting some one who 
was deceiving them. The loss of these fittings 
often delayed other work seriously; and above all, 
it Was considered that it demoralised all the Vic¬ 
tory (where beat part of a thousand hands were 
employed), by shewing that the firm could be 
robbed with impunity. So, although it was hardly 
the sort of business which a first^ratc man was 
required to work; and though I .say it myself, and 
though s])ite and envy in certain tpiarters kept me 
off the regular staif, there was not a better man 
in London than I was, and our people knew it; 
yet I listened very patiently, and asked such 
questions as occurred to me. For a civilian, Mr 
Byrle seemed pretty sharp at catching my drift; 
while as an old hand, and knowing what was best 
with the public. Inspector Maffery sat without 
Bfiyiiig a word, or one now and agjiin at the most, 
leaving Mr Byrle to settle things for himself I 
then roughly sketched out a sclieme, which in a 
few words I laid befoio the gentleman. 

‘I understand yonr plan entirely, Mr Nickham,’ 
said the old gentleman; ‘ and the sooner you 
begin, the better, for I feel we shall be successful. 
Mr Mafl'cry assures me yon can be relieved from 
your duty here at any time ; so T trust there will 
DO no delay. I have said money is not to stop 
you, and you will take this on account of expenses 
—when exhausted, let nje know.' With that he 
handed me a bank-note, and I thanked him, and of 
course promised to do my best. 

Then Inspector Maffery said : ‘ I will see to all 
the essentials, Nickham, so make yo^lr preparations 
as soon as you can.’ 

Now I liked Maffery very well, and he was 
certainly one of our best inspectors; but all this 
civility, taking trouble off my hands and so forth, 
merely told me that Mr Byrle was a most liberal 
party, and that Maffery believed he had got hold 
of a good thing. Mr Byrle shook hands with me, 
and they went away together, leaving me to think 
over the business. 

I must confess I was a little disappointed— 
although I could see I was likely to be well paid 
for my work—^in being set at such a very common¬ 
place job as this. After I had traced Lady Bright- 
fqy’s jewels (the reader does not remember this, 

I daresay, as it was kept very quiet, but I got 

f raised for my management of the case), I thought 
should have been selected for the most import¬ 
ant work; and when Inspector Maffery brought Mr 
Byrle in, I really hoped it was about the great 
Bank-paper robbery. 

The reader is quite aware, I have no doubt, that 
Bank of En^nd notes are printed on paper 


specially made for the 


and that no other 


and this is one of the great tests of a genuine note. 
It will be recollected too, how a great quantity of 
this paper was stolen from the mills at Alverstoke, 
and the Bank was in a terrible state about because 
as for engraving and all that haudiorrft sort of 
work—why, bless me.! there's men hj the dozen 
in England and on the continent too —I know some 
of them—-who could print off a note with all the 
little touches on which the examiners rely, as per¬ 
fectly imitated as if they had worked for the Bank 
for years. So when the gang got hold of the genuine 
paper, it was a serious matter. They took the prin¬ 
cipal thief) however, and got the paper back. 
A desperate service it was too, as B——, the chief 
man in the affair, was one of the most resolute and 
desperate roughs in London ; and the officers that 
took him ran great risk, and deserved great praise. 

Of course the public rejoicing was very groat, 
because nobody had known when the had notes 
might come into circulation ; but we knew, some 
of us, that it was all a sham, that a lot of the paper 
was still missing, and that if the right man got 
hold of it, there would soon be thousands of forged 
notes—all fives probably—flying aWit. It was 
pretended that all the paper was got back, or tliat 
the Bank people thought so, on purpose to mako 
the holders of the remainder think that the hunt 


was given up ; out u was no suen inmg. I'wo or 
three of the best men in the force were to continue 
the search, and, I had hoped I should be selected ; 
but I was told I would not do, because I could not 
speuk any foreign language, and it was thought the 
men might have to go abroad after the paper. For 
all that, when I saw Inspector Maffery come in 
with Mr Byrle, I thought, ns 1 just said, that I was 
to be chosen. However, I liad found out my mis¬ 
take ; and I was thinking over my instructions, 
when the door opened again, I did not look up at 
first, supposing it was one of our men; but a cough 
attracting my attention, I turned round. I saw a 
slight-built, rather under-sized yonng fellow, with 
something of a foreign cut about *liim, veiy good- 
looking though, and a most uncommonly piercing 
eye ; and he at once said : ‘ 1 am Mr Byrle’s clerk, 
and have been waiting for him, and be wj.shes to 
know where he is to see yon ? ’ 

‘ To sec me ?’ I said. ‘ Why—does he want to 
see me 1 ’ 

‘ I think what Mr Byrle means is, that in case he 
wants to speak to you, where shall he find you 1' 
replied the young fellow. ‘You see I don’t know 
much of the business myself; I only kfiow he has- 
engaged you as a detective.’ 

‘ And that’s more than you ought to have known,’ 

I said; ‘however, Mr Byrle knows his own business 
best. Tell him that of course he can always hear 
of me under the name agreed upon, at the Yar¬ 
mouth Smack, where I shtdl lodge.’ 

‘ Under what name, did you say ? ’ asks the clerk. 

‘I didn’t say any name, and I don’t mean to say 
any name,’ was my answer. ‘ If* Mr Byrle wants 
any more information, he had better write.’ 

‘ Oh, very well,’ says he, quite short and sharp, 
for I supposed he did not like my manner, and 
away he goes. 

I sat and thought, or tried to think, but I could 
not get on so well as before; the visit of that 
young fello’a had unaccountably upset me, and I 


up ; but it was no snob thing. Two 
le best men in the force were to contii 
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conld not settle down again. Ilien in came fixi!t 
one, then another, then two or three of our men, 
and 80 I got up and went out. 1 had hardly 
turned the comer, when 1 met Iai<^eetor Maflery, 
and it woe pretty easy to see by his rosy cheeks 
and unsteady eye what he had bran np to. 

‘Off for a meditative stroll, 1 suppose, Mr Nick- 
ham ? ’ ne says. * Yon are the boy for my money.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it, Inspector,’ 1 said. ‘But I 
don’t tltink much of Ifr Byile’s clerk, nor of Mr 
Byrle himself for his judgment in sending him 
to me.’ 

‘ Mr Byrle’s clerk! ’ he says; and then repeats 
it: ‘Mr Byrle’s clerk!’ 

‘ Ah! ’ I said, ‘ Mr Byrle’s clerk. He came with 
a message from Mr Byrle to know where he should 
meet me if he wanted to see me. 1 had already 
settled with hiiil how I would call at his manager's 
private house with my report, whenever I' had 
anything to say; and he ought to have been satislied 
with that’ 

‘You are making some mistake here. Sergeant 
Nickham,’ says Inspector Malfery. ‘ Mr Byrle had 
no clerk with him ; and moreover than that, I Ve 
been with him myself till the last five minutes; 
till he got into the train in fact, and can swear he 
never spoke to anybody but myself from the time 
1 left you.’ 

‘Then there’s a screw loose! ’ I said; ‘ there’s a 
something wrong here, Inspector, and we have got 
to deal with some uncommonly deep files. They 
have scored the first notch in the game, that’s 
clear; but perhaps we can turn the tables on 
them all the better for it.’ 

‘If there’s a man in the force as can do it. 
Sergeant Nickham, yon arc that man,’ says In¬ 
spector Malfery; ‘ 111 trust it to you; for my head 
just now isn’t up to the polishing off of such a 
business. But do what you like.’ 

‘Can I have Peter Tilley for a week. Inspector!’ 
I said. 

‘ Have half a dozen for & month, if yon like,’ he 
answered: ‘ Mr Byrle is that much in earnest, 
Sergeant Nickham, and he is that rich and liberal, 
that he would tiny up half a division rather than 
be beaten. So pick who you like, and keep them 
as long as you like. I will see you all right.’ 

‘Very good, Inspector,’ I said. ‘Then I will have 
Peter to-morrow; and don’t make any report of 
this little adventure, not even to Mr Byrle. I 
think I see. the little game, and I w’ill try to spoil it.’ 

If I had had any doubt as to the Inspector 
having had quite enough brandy-and-water with 
Mr B 3 n^le (it was butc to be brandy-and-water, for 
Inspector‘Maffeiy never touched anything else; 
he said it was ordered for his liver)—1 say if I had 
felt any doubt before, I should have had none 
after the way he wmng my hand and smd: ‘ If 
t^re 'fi a man in the force as can do credit to the 
force and bring ’em through in triumph, that man 
is Sergeant Nickham.’ And so, with another 
squeeze of my hand, he walked away with a step 
80 excessively solemn and stately, that it was only 
a little better—a Very little—than staggering across 
the pavement, in the way of telling what was the | 
matter with him; but Inspector Maffery was not I 
a bad fellow, and never curded favour with those 
above him by worrying and spying on those below 
him, and so wo liked the old boy. 

Now this was a very awkward incident—I 
mean of course about the clerk—ai^ shewed me 


that my work had already be^, and wa« likely 
to be a little more intdeate nian I had expect^ 
How the stranger came to know so much as he 
evidently did, I did not trouble myself just dien 
to consider; he did know it; that was tne fact I 
was concerned with. Why it was worth his while 
to take BO much trouble aMut a small ai&ir, 1 did 
not much care either, though this ww more im- 

ortant, as it was evident some one had employed 

im, for I would swear he was no smith or fitter; 
and so it was clear there was a good many in the 
swim. 1 don’t mean to use any slang if I can help 
it, but * swim ’ is a regular word, you know, and we 
can’t do without it 

My mind was at once made up; I was alwa 3 rs 
very quick in making up my mind, and pdded 
myself upon it I am bound to admit I often 
got wrong through it, but perhaps no oftener 
than people who were slower; and I took care 
tqfniake a good deal of the times when I wan 
right, and so that covered everything. Now, 
Peter Tilley, the officer I had asked for, was a 
man as much about my size and build and colour 
of hair and eyes, os If he had been my twin- 
brother ; and indeed he was not much unlike me 
in lus features. Any one who knew us would not 
mistake us for each other, but a casual arquaint- 
aneo might do so, I was wearing then rather 
extensive moustaches and whiskers; they gave 
me quite a military out; and they were not 
common in the force then, though any man 
wears them now that chooses. I at once deter¬ 
mined to sliave them ofl—for I never allowed 
personal considerations to interfere with business 
—and make Tilley wear a set of false articles 
ns much like my own as possible; and this I 
knew would immensely increase his resemblance 
to me as I appeared that day, while I should of 
course look very unlike myself. Then I would 
send Tilley to the Yarmouth Umade —which was a 
public-house at which„under some disguise, I had 
j^rced to lodge while on my search—^and he 
could keep his eyes open for anything going 
on; but he was not to trouble himself much. 
It was uncommonly likely, I thought, that the 
spies—for I didn’t doubt there was more than one— 
would make sure that Smith or Brown or Jones, or 
whatever Tilley called himself, the lodger at the 
Yarmouth SmAck, was Sergeant Nickham, and so, 
as long as they kept him in sight, they had the 
trump-card, if I majr he bold enough to say so, in 
their'hands. And if I had not met Inspector 
Maffeiy when I did, when the clerk’s visit was 
fresh upon me, and I was rather cut of temper 
about it, I should probably never have thought of 
mentioning the matter, and the detective work 
would have begun on the wrong side. 

Byrle & Co.’s factory was close to the Thames, 
and had a wharf in connection with it, and 
one waterside public-house would do as well for 
me as another. In fact, os the receiver was os 
likely to live on the opposite bank as on their 
own, I might actually gam by living at some place 
with the river between me and the factory, for a 
boat could easier cross the river in the dark than 
a cart could drive through the narrow streets and 
lanes without being noticed. 

I told Tilley as much of my plan as was 
necessary; he was delighted to nelp me, for he 
fancied 1 was a rising man, and it was something 
of an ^nour to woi± with me. He was willing 
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jenongli to wear the moustache too; indeed this 
Was sudi a common and natural sort of disguise, 
that it was adopted quite as a matter of course. I 
did imt tell him that 1 wished him to he mistaken 
for me; I took care to choose the moustache and 
whisker ; hut it never occurred to him why that 
particular style was chosen ; not did I tell him, or 
Inspector Maffery or Mr Byrle, that I was going to 
shave. There’s nothing like keeping your own 
counsel in these cases; and I resolved that if I had 
occasion to report anything to the inspector (for 
he was supposed to have the case in hand), I would 
actually wear a false moustache myself; hut it was 
specially arranged that I should not fip near any of 
the authorities until I thought it desirable, for Mr 
Byrle was of opinion that if the least suspicion 
got afloat with regard to myself, tlie men who 
were robbing him were quite fly to watching 
where I went. (I am afraid I have dropped into 
slang again; to he ‘ fly ’ to a thing, means that y,|u 
are up to it, or down to it, as some prefer to say.) 
'Well, this was Mr Byrle’s opinion, and I am bound 
to say, after the visit of the sham clerk, it a^os 
mine too. 


OUU IRON-CLADS. 

Iw our ballad literature not a little is beard of 
*the wooden walls of Old England.’ History is 
so full of exploits by three-deckers and frigates, 
that one feels as if the general disuse of these 
engines of naval warfare w’ould lead to national 
disaster. England, however, does not stand alone 
in exchanging wooden walls for iron-clads of an 
entirely new type. All the navies of the world 
have been Unis transformo<l in the twenty years 
which have elapsed since our hast great war. 
There are 8hii)a of war now afloat which could 
single-handed meet and defeat the whole fleet that 
followed Nelson and Collingwood at Trafiilgnr. 
These great changes have beeu brought about by 
the use of armour-plating, the growth of the guns, 
the improvement of marine engines, and the adop- 
tibn or machinery to aid in the working and the 
iighting of the ship. 'We remember a few months 
ago heating one of our admirals, a man of the 
old school, talking of naval war. ‘ In past times,’ 
he said, ‘ w'ar was all courage and chivalry. What 
is it now? Cunning and machiiiiry!’ And to 
some extent he was right. Cunning and riiachi- 
iiery will play a great part in the naval battles 
of the future; but of course there must be courage, 
and iron courage too, behind them, or iron plates 
and monster guns will avail but little. In the 
new class of war-vessels, the massive plates are 
bolted on to iron frames; the only wood is the 
'backing’ of Indian teak behind and sometimes 
between them. Oak, so far as beams and planks are 
concerned, has disappeared from the navy. The 
' hearts of oak ’ are left, however, it is to be hoped, 
in the brove fellows who happily still man our 
new navy. 

Onr Navy List tells us that we have someihing 
like eight hundred ships of war, including in 
round numbers sixty iron-clads. These figures 
given in this way of course require some explana¬ 
tion. In the list are included gun-boats, tenders, 
store-ships, tug-boats, old wooden ships which are 
really waiting to be broken up, training-ships, and 
wooden guard-ships stations at various ports. 
Our fighting aavy really consists of the iron-clads 


and the unannoured cruisers btfilt fra highoi^ieed; 
to these we may add gun-boats of a recent tj[pe 
built to carry one very heavy gun. And with 
regard to the iron-clads it must be nbted that eVen 
they are not all fitted to take a place in line of 
battle. Many of them are ships built from 1S61 to 
1864, having very thin armour, comparatively light 
guns, and we fear in many cases worn-out noilei^ 
The Warrior, our first real iron-clad man-of-war 
(for we con hardly count as such the floating 
batteries^ was launched in 1861. She was built 
on the lines of a fast sailing-ship, and has none 
of the heaviness of form which was unavoidably 
given to most of her successors. When she was 
lanuched, armour was still in the region of doubt¬ 
ful projects, and it was considered a remarkable 
success to give her fonr-and-Srhalf-inch plates on 
her central portion only, for the ends were wholly 
unprotected. The Warrior too was an enormously 
long ship—^no less than three hundred and eighty 
feet from stem to stern; but even this length 
was exceeded iu the sister ships Northum^lami 
and Minotaur. These ships are neither strong 
in armour nor handy in manoeuvring; they have 
of coarse their uses, but they cannot be compared 
with the later ships constructed when we had 
acquired some practical knowledge of what an 
iron-clad should he. 

As soon as it was recognised that rapidity in 
manoeuvring—in other words, power of turning 
easily and certainly—was a necessary quality of 
a good iron-clod, ships were built much broader 
in proportion to their length; and this facility of 
raanamvring was ‘further increased by the general 
introduction of the twin-screw; that is, the placing 
of two screw propcllere one on each side of the 
stern-post, each being independent of the other; 
so that one or both can be nsed to drive the 
ship; or one can be reversed while the other con¬ 
tinues driving ahead; thus enabling the ship to 
turn as easily as a boat when the oarsman backs 
water witli one hand and continues pulling with 
the other. 

While the increase of armour kept pace with 
the growth of the guns, and roscogtadually from 
four inches on the Warrior to two feet on the 
Inflefdble, a species of intenial defence was gra¬ 
dually developed by the division of the snip 
into numerous comnartnients; so that if she 
were pierced below tne water-line by. the explo¬ 
sion of a torpedo or the blow of an encni}r’B 
ram, the water would only partially fill her, and 
she would still be able to keep afloat. All the 
later iron-clads have a doable bottom, the space 
between the inner and outer bottom beijig divided 
into numerous cells. The body of the ship is 
divided by the water-tight bulkheads exteading 
from side to side, and from the bottom to the 
upper deck. To these transverse bulkheads Mr 
Bamaby, the present chief consteuctor, has added 
in the iron-clads which he has designed a longi¬ 
tudinal Imlkliead extending from stem to atem, 
and dividing the ship into two halves in the direc¬ 
tion of her length. Further, there are minor com-' 
partnicnts formed by strong bulkheads, derived 
fur the protection of the engines and boilers. In a 
large snip these compartments of various kinds 
are very numerous; the Inflexible contains upwards 
of one hundred and twenty; great care, therefore, 
has to be taken in planning them, in order to 
insure that this isolation of the various parts of 
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the ship may not interfere with the workkg of 
her guns, engines, and steering apparatus while she 
is in action. 

Side by side with this derdopment of defensive 
power, there went on an equally rapid develojp- 
ment of machinery and mechanical appliances ior 
the working of the ship. The first necessity of an 
iroii'clad is powerful engines, to drive her at a speed 
of thirteen or fourteen knots an hour on an eine]> 
gency, though of course in ordinary times a much 
lower rate of speed is considered sufficient, and the 
engines work at half their power, or are stopped 
entirely, while the ship proceeds on her way under 
sail. But the propulsion of the ship is only one of 
the numerous duties to be discharged by this new 
adoption of steam, a power which was only just 
really establishing itsdf in our navy when we went 
to war with Russia in 1654. An iron-clad does not 
carry anything like the crew that used to be put 
on boanl of an old three-decker. Eleven hun¬ 
dred men' used to be the complement of a ship of 
one hundred and thiity-cnc guns ; one-third of the 
numl)er is more than the crew of some of our most 
formidable vessels of to-day. In former days guns 
could be handled and worked by men and even 
by boys, provided the number of hands were suffi¬ 
cient ; and nowadays it is very JilTerent work 
running in and out guns w'eighing thirty-five, 
thirty-eight, and eighty-one tons, and dragging 
along and ramming down shot and shell weigh¬ 
ing from six hundred pounds up to three-quarters 
of a ton, and cartridges each of which contains 
perhaps more than two barrels of gunpowder. 
This kind of fighting is work for giants, and 
so the giant Steam lends his strong hand to do 
it. Steam turns the turrets of tlie monitor, steam 
exerts its force through the inc<Iium of hydraulic 
machinery, checks the recoil of the heavy gun 
os it runs in, forces the mechanical sponge into 
its bore, works the shot-lift that brings up the 
ammunition, works the rammer that drives it 
home into 'the gun ; finally runs the guu out 
and points it, the huge gun raising or lowering 
its inuKsle, or turning to right or left, as the captain 
of its crew touihes a valvediandle or presses down 
a little lever. 

But steam is not applied to the gnus only ; it 
works the windlasses, winches, and capstans that 
raise the anchors, braces up the yards, and lifts 
stores and lieavy weights in and out of the ship, 
or moves them from place to place. It furnishes 
power to the steering apparatus, works the pmups, 
keeps the ventilating fans going; and in ships that 
shew the electric light at night it drives the 
electrical (.apparatus. Engines arc made to start 
engines in some of the newer iron-dads. Instead 
of moving heavy levers when he wishes to 
set the engines going, the engineer just touches 
a miniature engine, which moves the levers of 
the larger engines for him. And all these more 
important engines are multiplied and made to act 
either together or separately, so that in the event 
of one being disabled, others are left to do its 
work. We hear., of ships of war being fitted with 
twenty or thirty engines, without countiim sundry 
smaller ones. Those of the turret-ship Temeraire 
are thus divided—two main engines for propelling 
the ship, with two starting engines ; four feed 
engines, two circulating engines, two bilge engines, 
four fan engines, one capstan engine, one steering 
engine, two pumping engines connected with the 


hydraulic lotuling-gear, two turning enghtea for 
rotating the turn-tables or turrets, two engines to 
pnmp water in case of fire, four engines for hoist¬ 
ing out ashes, one engine for condensing air in 
working the Whitehead torpedo, and an engine for 
the electric light apparatus. Admiral Eellowes 
had such ships as these in his mind when, speak¬ 
ing before a committee of the Admiralty, he said: 
' Men-of-war now are nothing more nor less than 
floating machines; there are the steam capstans, 
the steam steering-gear; every portion of your 
guns, slides, and carriages worked by steam ; there 
are the double bottom and the inner bottom, and 
everything connected with the machinery; in fact 
the whole ship is now a floating machine, and is 
more or less under the control of the chief engineer.’ 

In all our great naval wars, our ships Im only 
n single weapon, the gun, and this not a very 
heavy ons, for the highest limit of naval ordnance 
the sixty-eight pounder, which indeed was 
looked upon as a very terrible weapon. To the 
guns of nowadays, the old thirty-two and sixty- 
(iiglit pounders are mere pop-guns. There is the 
huge eighty-one-ton gun, twenty-four feet long, 
and six feet thick at the breech, its huge shot of 
fifteen hundred pounds being capable of penetrat¬ 
ing thirty inches of armour. There is the thirty- 
cight-ton gun, whose shot of six or seven hundred 
pounds weight has smashed a thirteen-inch plate at 
a thousand yards. Then there are guns of six-and- 
.vhalf, nine, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-five tons, 
with projectiles weighing from one to six hundred 
pounds, all of them capable of piercing armour, 
against which the old naval gnus would l)e ’as use¬ 
less os a schoolboy’s sejuirt. But the gun docs not 
stand alone. There arc two other weapons, either 
of which is more terrible, and in certain case.s 
more efiective titan the heaviest gun ufioat. These 
are the ram and the torpedo, the latter of which 
has recently been described in these colniuns. Let 
us, however, have a look at the latn. In the 
old days, the ship herself had no attacking 
power. She fought with her guns; or else she 
was laid alongside of her enemy, and the crew 
with axe, pike, and cutlass clambered over the 
bulwarks and on to the hostile decks, which 
they cleared by hand-to-hand fighting. Pro- 
bahly no iron-clad will ever be laid alongside of 
another to boaird her. Were an iron-clad to go into- 
action, all the openings in the deck would be 
closed, and every one, even the steersman, under 
cover. Many modern ships could continue a fight 
successfully with a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
boarders in possession of the upper deck; and their 
own turret guns, or the fire of friendly ships, 
would clear away the intruders if necessary. Thu.s, 
in the recent war between Paraguay and Brazil, 
during one of the river engagements, a Para¬ 
guayan ship ran alongside of a Brazilian turret- 
ship and sent a crowd of boarders on to her 
iron decks. They met with no opposition; the 
round turret in front of them continued its 
fire against a Paraguayan monitor; while another 
Brazilian monitor sent volley t^er volley of 
grape-shot sweeping across the deqks of her con¬ 
sort. In a few minutes they were clear. The 
Paraguayan boarders had been killed, had jumped 
into the water, or hod escaped to one of their 
own ships. This, we believe, is the only attempt 
on record at boarding an iron-clad; its failure 
shews how hopeless such an entei^rise is against 
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ft ship' the pOBsession of whose deck does not 
give «ny control over her movements or those 
of her crew. It is therefore probable that it will 
be only in the most exceptional cases that iron¬ 
clads will approach each other with the object of 
boarding. If they do come to close quarters, it 
will be only to use the ram. 

This idea of fighting with the ram is a very old 
one. The hecJc was the weapon of the ancient 
navies of the Mediterranean, and the beak was 
what we now call the ram. It is quite evident 
that to make the ship herself, weighing from nine 
to twelve thousand tons, take the place of the pro¬ 
jectile, by driving her at a high speed against a 
hostile vessel, is to use a weapon more powerful 
than the heaviest gun. A ship like the Jnjl&ciblo 
or the Sultan, with a speed of ten or twelve knots 
an hour, will strike a heavier blow than a shot from 
even the eighty-one-toii gun would give at a range 
of a few hundred yardsj and while the injury dor.f 
by the shot will probably be above the water-line, 
the ram will cut the hostile vessel down from above 
the water-line perhaps alino.st to the keel. Every 
one remembers how the Iroti ])uJce sank the Van- 
(junrd by an accidental collision at a low rate of 
speed. But in this case the injury was such that 
the Varujuard did not sink for nearly an hour. 
Much more terrible was the sinking of the iron-clad 
Ite d’ltalia in the battle of Lissa in 18C6. The 
Austrian admiral found himself inferior in gnu- 
power to the Italian ships ; he therefore decided on. 
using the ram as much as possible. ‘ 1 rammed 
away at everything I saw painted gray,’ he said 
himself in describing the action. One of these 
gray ships was the splendid iron-clad Jle d’ltalia, 
which struck fair amidships by Tegetholf’s bow, 
went to the bottom of tlie Adriatic with all her 
crew in less than a minute. Wo believe that this 
use of the ram will play a great jiart in any future 
English naval engagement. 

Such are the moans of defence and attack pos¬ 
sessed by our fleet. There has never yet been 
anything like a grand engagement between two 
groat iron-clad navies ; when that takes place, we 
shall see what the new naval warfare really is; mean¬ 
while one thing is quite certain—tliiit iron-dads 
are neither as handy nor as comfortable as the 
grand old ships of say forty years ago. Sailors 
in the royal navy have had to exchange the well- 
lighted, airj' lower-decks of the line-of-battle ship 
for the hot dark ‘compartments’ of the iron-clad; 
for oil-lamps, h<jt rooms, and artificial ventilation, 
and perhaps the prospect of being battered with 
monster guns or blown up with torpedoes. This 
change of conditions may have serious conse¬ 
quences, not contemplated by designers of iron¬ 
clads. At present the crews of these vessels have 
Wn nearly all engaged as boys, put on boanl 
training-ships. They turn out a fine set of young 
men, but they do not remain in the service. 
Before they are thirty, most of them have gone, 
and are engaged in employment on shore, or in 
yachts, or in ocean steam lines. We believe there 
will be also a growing difficulty in procuring a 
good set of officers, including surgeons, for the 
iron-clads. Young men of good education, with 
numerous openings for them in civil life, do not 
like to be immured in dark floating hulks, with 
the risk at any moment of being helplessly sent 
to the bottom of the sea. Wo at anyrate know 
the fact of two young men trained as surgeons for 


the royal navy who on these _7 - . w 

from following their intended 
short, science may invent ships of pverpowiSKnjtf. 
destructive grandeur, but it cannot* invent men 
who will agree to live under conditions of dtrioal 
discomfort in these floating dungeons. Such, Wft 
imagine, will be found to be weak points in 'ft j 
navy of iron-clads. Nor can we look with indiffiar- 
ence on the many instances of disaster in the inere 
working of these new-fashioned vessels, ExplosiOiu > 
and other fatalities follow in pretty quick succes¬ 
sion. Furnaces and steam-machinery are constantly 
going wrong. Shafts and bearers are going wrong. 
There seems to be such a complication in ail 
departments, that one can have little confidence in 
matters going quite right in case of that kind of 
active service involved in absolute warfare. A 
contemplation of these several coutiugcncics, it 
must be owned, is for from pleasant. 

Since this article was written, news has come of a 
successful naval engagement which shews that our 
sailors are as brave and os skilful as ever they were. 
One day last May a rebel Peruvian iron-clad, tho 
Iluascar, having committed piratical acts in the 
Pacific, was attacked by two of our fine wooden 
cruisers, the Shah and the Amethyst. The two 
English wooden ships fairly beat the iron-clad 
turret-ship, which was so damaged that the rebel 
crew were only too glad to go into harbour and 
surrender to the Peruvian antliorities. This is the 
first English action with an iron-clod; and slight as 
it is in itself, the fact that our ships were only 
wooden cruisers ip^unt for no sucli severe work, 
gives it some importance, and makes the victory a 
legitimate cause for well-founded sutisfactioii. 

THE ‘SOFTIE’S’ DREAM. 

IN TWO CHAlTEnS,—CHAPTER 1. 

In the fertile valley of the river Suck, just where 
some years ago such consternation was created by 
a portion of the Bog of Allen shewing an inclina¬ 
tion to settle for good, there stnoil many years 
since a farm-house of rather a better class than 
any of those in tlie immediate neijjfhbonrhood, or 
indeed in any of the adjacent villages. The house 
stood a little off tho high-road from Castlerca to 
Loughlinn, and few people who passed failed to 
observe its well-to-do, comfortable appearance 
and ‘ smug ’ haggard (steading). Its occupier, 
Owen Kearney, was a very hanl-working sober 
man, who not only minded his own business, but 
let his neighbours’ affairs alone. He was never 
in arrears with bis rent, bad his turf cut a year 
in advance, and got his crops down first and in 
earliest; so that it was not without some reason 
that people said he was the most comfortable 
farmer in the village of Olenmadda. Added to 
being the most industrious, Owen Kearney was 
(what few tenant farmers in the west of Ireland 
were thirty years ago) something of a speculator, 
lie did not tie his savings up in an old stocking 
and hide it in the thatch of the bam or cow-house, , 
as the majority of his neighbouM who had any 
savings usually did; but despite the repeated warn¬ 
ings of Shaun Move' Morris, the philosopher and 
wiseacre of the village, invested in new and 
improved farming implements and in horses, of 
which he was not unjustly considered the best 
judge iu the Couuty Roscommon. As he did all 
his business wljen he was perfectly sober, he seldom 
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}iad onj cause to complain of fail ba^in; rnadHie 1 joi« ago,in dmot*ermy vUlagutbeie was 
«lack-penny,’ instead (rf spending in tin public- to be found ^bao^Mg sdmut the fam^houeee «8ae 
bonse, he mode a rule of giving to the pneiA for poor half'vitted eroiture, called iin oi» place «a 
the poor of the parish. ondbi,» nthen iU. emadthoufty asd in the 

Not being in the habitofgoBsipisf either about fioscomnufo a taftM. woe boys witiuntt 

bis own or his ned^boure’ affa^ bo oae ooald any knowledge of who Idieir parents had h«»B, oast 
form any correct idea of how ridi Owem Neamey as children on the charity of some vilia^ foom 
really ww; bnt it was graaerally known that he which they usually took their names, as Johnnie 
kept his money at the bank, as on fair and market Longklmn, and Barney AihleagM. How Barn^ 
days he went into that building with his pockets came to make his way to Glenniadda no one knew, 
well filled and came out with them empty, and but one day when about ten years old he was seen 
mounting his cob, rode homo quietly, long before following a hunt. Stumbling over a loose stone, 
the fnn or tbe faction fights commenced. he sprained his ankle, and so was thrown on the 

Not so, however, the younger of his two sons, protection of the villagers. A glance at the lad’s 
Larry, a wild restless lad of seventeen, on whom motley appearance and vacant face was sufficient 
neither the precept nor example of his father and to shew what he was; and as in most parts of 
brother seemed to have the least influence. Martin, Ireland, as in Germany, there exists amongst the 
the eldest, was steady and thoughtful like his peasantry a sort of superstitious regard for silly 
father; but Larry, with his boisterous laugh wjd people, poor Barney found food and shelter, now 
ready joke, dwicing blue eyes and flaxen hair, /um one, now from another, as indeed the softies 
never spent a minute in thinking during his life, invariably did; in return for which they ran on 
While he worked, which was not often, fie was as errands and looked after the pigs and poultry, and 
good as two, his father used to say ; and ‘ when he were always at hand in an emergency, 
took his divarsion he was the divil at it,’ Martin As a rule, tlie softie looked a great deal bigger 
used to add goodmaturcdly. Innumerable were fool than he really was. He contrived to live and 
the scrapes Larry got into, and miraculous were be led, clothed and lodged without working. He 
the metnofls by wMch ho managed to extricate made himself at home everywhere, was generally 
himself. There was not a wake, wedding, or chris- treated very well, and never by any chance treated 
tening for miles round that he M'as not to bo found badly. He knew everybody’s business (for curiosity 
at. No merry-gathering or fair was complete was one of his virtues or vices), and with the 
without him; and it was almost a proverb that special advantage that people thought he knew 
Larry Kearney was the last to sit down wherever nothing at all. All sorts of matters were discussed 
there was a dance, and the first to shake a ahillelah freely round the hearth in his presence, ho mean- 
wherever there was a shindy. Of course he was time staring into the fire, sucking his fingers, or 
liis mother’s favonritc ; such boys invariably are. rolling on the floor with l.he dog, no more heeded 
She shut her eyes to his faults, supplied him with than that animal; yet all the while drinking in 
money without any ciuestions, and being a very the conversation, and with a sort of crooked wis- 
religious woman, or what in that part of Ireland is dom treasuring it up. Animal tastes and instincts 
termed a voteen, she atoned for all his short- were generally the most marked in the softie; as a 
comings. rule, he was greedy, sellish, and uncleanly in his 

There was another member of Owen Kearney’s habits, violent iii iiis antipathies, yet with a capa- 
fomily as full of fun and mischief in her way "as city for attaching himself with a strong dog-like 
Latry ; this was Dora Costello, the farmer’s orphan fidelity and affection to a friend, 
niece. Little I)ora, everybody called her, because, Such was Barney Athleague—perhaps a trifle 
when she lo8t‘her own father and mother, and went better and more intelligent than the generality of 
to live with her uncle and aunt, she was a little his class; and there was no place in the villt^jc 
toddling thing of three years old At the time where ho spent so much of his time, or was so 
this story tells of she was a fine girl of seventeen, well treated, as at Owen Kearney’s ; first, because 
tall, finely formed, and as graceful as a willow, they were nrfturally kimUy people ; and next, Mrs 
A fine specimen of an Irish peasant girl was Kearney’s religious feelings made her especially 
Dora Oostello, with her red-and-white complexion, good to the poor and friendless ; and there was no 
meny changeable hazel eyes, and rich, reddish person in the whole world whom the softie cared 
auburn hair. There was not a farmer’s daughter so much about as Dora. Wherever she went, 
within many a mile who could tcuteh or spin Barney was not far behind. He was always ready 
as mucif flax of an evening, nor one who could to do anything in the world she asked him, no 
better milk a cow or make a roll of butter. Bright, matter how wearisome or hazardous. When she 
intelligent, and good-tempered, with a tongue as was a child, ho climbed the highest trees to get 
ready as her fingers, and a sense of humour as rich her birds’ nests, tumbled like a spaniel into the 
as her brogue, Dora was a general favourite, and river to get her lilies, and walked miles and miles 
as a natural consequence had numerous admirers, to recover a pet kid of hers which had gone astray. 
Being by nature somewhat of a coquette, she man- As she grew older, he carried her cans when she 
aged to play them off one against another with an went milking, fed her poultry, and in short waited 
ease ana grace which a London belle might have on her and followed her about like a lapdog. It 
envied, keeping good friends with all, and giving was great fun to the ‘ boys ’ who used to assemble 
none the slightest preference. But when it came in the farmer’s kitchen of a winter’s evening to 
to a question of marrii^, it was a different thing tell stories and gossip, to see Barney fly into a 
altogether. Dora declared she was very happy furious passion if any one he did not like touched 
with her uncle and aunt, and uncejemonioumy Dora, or even put his hand upon her dress, 
refused all the eligible young men in her own and One of the persons the poor softie most cordially 
the next village, declaring of each in turn that she detested was Larrj' Kearney ; perhaps because the 
vfonld ‘ as soon marry Barney Athfoagu^.’ young man was too fond of teasing him, or else too 
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much given to sittiag liestde Dora. How or wiiat- 
over the eauae, Ihe jpoocfool hated faitn; hat with 
a pmdenm which ode woidd hardlf have exmsted 
in a eofti^ he kqtt.hig (^HnioDs to himeelt, odd 
washed hu enemy dike * fynx. Hot once ot twice 
he aaw the young awn deaoead from the loft where 
he alept with the ’help,’ after tito &imly 
wm sound asleep, and opening the door, steal 
noiselessly from the house; and after much con- 
sideraticm, Barney at kst made up h» mind to 
follow him and learn his destination, nothing 
doubting hut it was the village public-house or 
ahebe^ or the foi^e, which was often a haunt for 
the idlers to play cards and get tipsy in. Bat 
Larry took the very opposite direction from what 
the softie imagined. Crossing two or three fields, 
he skirted a plantation of ash, on the other side of 
which was a rath or forth, said to be haunted, and 
the resort of ‘the good people.’ The place was 
very generally avoided a|ternightfall; and Barney’s 
coura^ was beginning to fail him, when Larry 
was joined by three or four other young men, 
wliich revived his spirits, and nerved him to 
follow silently and cautiously as a cat. 

On rounding the hill he saw there were between 
thirty and forty persons assembled in a field, and 
after a few minutes one of them advanced to meet 
Larry. The softie, on seeing the man approach, 
concealed liiinself behind the ferns and bramUes, 
aU his curiosity aroused, and strained his ears to 
catch the conversation; but the men spoke so indis¬ 
tinctly that he could not distinguish a word till 
after a little while they drew nearer to his cover. 

‘ Look here, Larry,’ one said, drawing something 
which gleamed in the moonlight from a cave or 
hollow in the hill-side, within ami’s length of 
Barney’s crouching form. ‘ Look, me boy, there’s 
twoscore pike-heads lying snng enough in there.’ 

‘Good captain,’ Larry replied, with his merry 
laugh, ‘an’ there’s two-score “boys” ready to 
handle them.’ 

‘Yes; but we want more,’ the captain said, as he 
replaced the weapon in the cave, and carefully 
drew the thick grass, ferns, and blackberry bushes 
over it. ‘ Did you speak e’er a word to Martin 'I ’ 

Larry laughed again. ‘ Sorra a word, captain ; 
an’ if “ Molly ” herself was to go an’ ax him, he 
wouldn’t join us,’ he said ; ‘ an’ hedad, maybe he 
might inform! ’ he added merrily—aftd tne men 
moved away. 

‘ Ha, ha! ’ Barney said to himself as he crept 
from his hiding-place, and made his way back to 
the farm-house ; ‘ that’s where Larry goes. An’ 
who’s Molly, who’s Molly ? I ’ll ask Miss Dora 
to-morrow who’s MoUy;’ and with this reflection 
he crept into his bed and fell asleep. 

CHAMBB ir. 

* Father, J think I’d like to join the Volunteers,’ 
said Martin Kearney one day, about a month after 
the above event; ‘ the country is in a bad way, an’ 
it ’a time for them that love peace and quietness 
to spake up.’ 

‘ Trae for yon, Martin; an’ if. I was younger I’d 
do the same thing,’ Owen Kearney said, looking 
up from the newspaper, in which he was reading 
an account of the arrest of several of the rebels 
known in 184- as the Mollif Magaires, from their 
having first met in the house of a woman of that 
name. ‘ It’s bad for the poor boys that went with 
the “Mollies.”’ . 


‘Win you join iM, Lony?’ 

But ha ahoMc Utf held, M 'lu» rrafieft 
batily: »s “bm, 

thhig to »«,■’ '' 

. •An’ I’m not going to do to 

anawered Hmtin quietly. ‘ Only, I ttiinc it^s 
for us to shew that we’re nouott Boscomnidn' 
boys, an’ have nothing to do with idllains who go 
round the country at night frightoiing women an’ 
children, an* murdering jioot Innocent cattle, not 
to mention shooting their next-door neighbour 
from behind a hedge, without any reason. 1 know 
I’d liever be a sbeep-stealer than a Molly Maguire ; 
an’ to shew I have no dealings with them, I ’ll go 
to-morrow to Boyle an’ list in the Volunteers.’ 

Larry used every argument to prevent^ his 
brother going to Boyle as he said, but without'any 
avail; and early the next morning Martin started to 
do what numbers of the better class of farmers’ sons 
in the vicinity of the small towns had already done. 

About twelve o’clock on the night that Martin 
left his home, Owen Kearney and his wife were 
startled out of their sleep by the softie mshing 
into their room screaming wildly that he had a 
dream. 

‘An’ what was it, Barney V asked Mrs Kearney 
kindly. ‘ Don’t be frightened now ; but tell me.’ 

‘ Arrah, ma’am,’ he sobbed, ‘ I dreamed I saw 
Martin ; an’ two men with their faces blackened 
rode up to him on the plains of Boyle an’ shot 
him. Oh, wirra, wirra, one of them was Larry! ’ 

Poor Mrs Kearney fell to wringing her hands, 
and sobbing wildly at the extraordinary dream 
of the poor fool; while her liushand rushed to 
Ills son’s ropni in the hope of finding Larry; but 
his bed was empty, as was that of Luke the servant. 
Full of terrible forebodings, the farmer began to 
question Barney more particularly as to his dream; 
hut he cotdd only rcpc.at again and again that two 
men fired at Martin on the plains of Boyle; one 
of tliem was Larry, the other was Luke ; this he 
maintained with a persistency which it was almost 
impossible to doubt No one thouglit of returning 
to bed: and while they were consulting as to what 
was best to be done, the softie again littered a wild 
shriek, and rolled over on the floor, as a bullet 
entered the kitchen window and lodged in the 
opposite svall, followed by another, which whizzed 
past Owen Kearney’s head. 

‘The Lord have mercy upon nsl’ he exclaimed, 
crossing himself devoutly. ‘ Where will it end ?’ 
And he held his wife, who was almost insensible 
from the fright, close in his arms. At that instant 
a brigiit light illuminated the whole kitchen; and 
in a moment the truth flashed across his brain— 
his steading was in flames. Not daring to open 
his door to look out, he tried to think what vras 
best to be done; for perhaps the house over his 
liead was blazing loo, or would be in a few minntea. 
Casting a hasty glance round, he lifted his wife in 
his arms, meaning to carry her to the front of the 
house and out of sight of the flames ; when a 
violent knocking at the door startled him, and ho 
recognised his niece’s voice demanding admittance. 
Hastily unbarring it, he saw her accompanied by 
a party of soldiers, who, when they found no lives 
hwl been taken, set to work bravely to protect the 
property which was yet untouched by the fire. 
But there was little left for them to do. The 
cattle had been hamstrung, the horses stolen, and 
a lighted brand placed in every stack of oats and 
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the thatch of every outhouse. The work of de¬ 
vastation had been done only too well, 

‘ They 're taken, uncle—tnem that set the hag¬ 
gard a-fire*,’ said Dora as soon as she was able to 
speak. ‘ I brought the soldiers to the house; and,’ 
she added, ‘ one of the villains said he had fitiished 
off Owen Kearney. Thank God, it is not true! ’ 
.and she threw heraelf into his arms. 

‘ Yes; I heard him/ said one of the soldiers ; 
and we’ve sent him to safer lodgings than we took 
him from. It seems, Mr Kearney, that your 
niece was returning homo from a visit to a neigh¬ 
bour’s, when she neard two men whispering in 
the lane at the end of the meadow. As they 
were in front, and she didn’t like their looks, she 
kept behind, and heard them say that there were 
two gone to,Boyle to look out for the Volunteer, 
and that they were going to do for old Kearney 
and his wife, “ string” the cattle and fire the hag- 


die ; and Larry pleaded ^ilty, declaring that he 
was forced to attempt his brother’s life both by 
solemn oath of obedience and by lot; at the same 
time confessing all he knew of the strength and 
doings of the Mollies, assuring his judges that he 
joined them in ignorance, and now thought trf 
them only with horrot and regret. Therefore, in 
consideration of his youth, repentance, and valu¬ 
able information he gave with regard to tlie rebels, 
his life was spared, and he was instead sentenced 
to twenty-one years’ penal servitude; while his 
companion, Luke Murphy, was hanged. It would 
have been almost a kindness to Larry to have been 
permitted to share the same fate. Before two 
years he died of a broken heart. 

Owen Kearney’s house was not burned; but 
after his son’s transportation, nothing could induce 
him to live in it. He therefore sold his furniture 
and such of his stock as the cruelty and violence 


gard. Like a sensible girl, she turned round quietly^ of the Mollies spared, aq^ went to end his days 


and ran as quick as she could towards Castlerea. ’ 
By good luck she met us half-way; and though 
we were going on another errand, we turned back 
at once with her, and netted the rascals who did 
this pretty piece of business.—I sent six men on 
towards Boyle, to see if they could learn anything 
of the villains that followed your son/ added the 
sergeant. 

‘Where’s Larry, uncle?’ asked Dora, after she 
had tried ineftectually to console her aunt. ‘ Why 
isn’t he here ? ’ 

‘You’re all I have now, aUinna’ Kearney said, 
pressing her to his breast. ‘ Martin is gone, and 
Lorry is gone. Well, well, God is good.’ 

* Miss Dora, Mias Dora!' cried Barney Athleague 
faintly, ‘ come here a minute.’ 

In the general confusion, every one had forgotten 
the poor softie, who lay on the floor quite in¬ 
sensible. 

‘ What is it, Barney ? Are ye hurt ? ’ inquired 
Dora, bending over him. 

‘ Not much; only my back is bad, and I can’t 
IKt my legs. 'Tell your uncle Owen Kearney that 
Martin isn’t dead. He’s lyin’ on the settle in a 
shebeenwitlthis hand on his side, calling “Dora, 
Dora! ” I see him—sure I see him; and Larry 
an’ Luke is took ; the sogers is bringing them to 
Boscommon. Oh, wirra, wirra! ’ 

‘ Shure the poor creature is frightened to death’s 
door,’ said Owen Kearney, trying to induce Barney 
to get up and drink a Uttle water; but the mug 
fell out of tlic farmer’s hands in dismay and horror, 
for he found the poor softie was bathed in blood. 
‘He’s shot, he’s shot!’ he exclaimed; undone of 
the soldiers drew near and examined the wound. 

‘ There's a bullet in his back,’ the man said ; 
‘and he’ll never eat another bit of this world’s 
bread. And ma'y Ood foi^et the man that forgot 
he was an omadthaun.’ 

Poor Barney never spoke again. Nothing could 
have saved his life. Bat his dream was literally 
true. At the very moment he awoke screaming, 
Martin Kearney was fired at by his brother Larry 
and his father's servant; at the hour he mentioned 
were the murderers taken; and Martin himself W'as 
taken into a shebeen, as he said, and laid upon a 
settle in the kitchen, where he called untiringly 
for his cousin Dora. 

Such was the softie’s dream; and such sad 
stories as that above related are a part and parcel 
of every Irish rebellion. MartiUrKcuney did not 


amongst his wife’s relations in the County Gal¬ 
way. Dora and Martin were married, and after 
some time emigrated, .and spent the remainder 
of their days in comfort and happiness, clouded 
only by the memory of how much pleasanter it 
would have been if they could have settled down 
in the old farm-house dear to them both, to be 
a comfort to their father and mother in their 
oH age, and at last to sleep beside them in Glen- 
madda churchyard. 

The stock of one of the wealthiest gentlemen 
in the County Roscommon now graze where Owen 
Kearney’s house once stood. Not a trace of his 
family remains in the Green Isle. Their tragical 
history is almost forgotten; but among.st the 
gossips and old women the softie’s dream is stiU 
reinemberod. 


GLIMPSE OF THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

On this dismal subject so much has lately appeared 
in the newspapers that we almost shrink from 
troubling our readers with it. Everybody knows 
the cause of the famine—a long and unhappy 
drought in Southern India which parched up the 
land; nothing would grow; the people, millions in 
number, had saved nothing; their means of liveli¬ 
hood were igonc; and with a weakness which we 
can scarcely understand, they sat down to die—of 
starvation. In times when India was subject to 
Mongol rulers, the population, on the occurrence of 
such a catastrophe, would simply have been left to 
die outright. Fainine, like war, was deemed a 
legitimate means for reducing a redundancy in 
tlic number of inhabitants, and was accepted os a 
thing quite natural and reasonable. Matters are 
now considerably changed. India is part of the 
great British empire, and British rule is no doubt a 
fine thing to be boasted of. It gives the English 
an immense lift in the way of national prestige. 
Along with prestige, however, come responsi¬ 
bilities that are occasionally found to be rather 
serious. The bulk of the people of India are 
living from hand to mouth. If their crops fail, 
it is all over with them. Then is heard the dis¬ 
tant wail of famine from fellow-subjects, which 
it is impossible to neglect. Noble subscriptions 
follow, although subscriptions' of one sort or 
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other come upon us annually in regular succession 
from January to December. But when was the 
Englishman’s purse shut while the cry of distress 
was loudly pealing around him? 

There is much satisfaction in knowing that more 
than half a million sterling has been gathered for 
the assuagement of the Indian famine. Although 
vast numbers perished of hunger, vast numbers 
were saved by a wcll-conducted system of dis¬ 
pensing food suitable to the simple^ wants of the 
people. The natives of Southern India live 
cliiefly on rice, and a little serves them. The 
distribution of rice was accordingly a ready and 
easy method of succouring the poor famishing 
families. Along with boiled rice there was usu¬ 
ally given a cup of water, rendered palatable by 
some sharp condiment, such as pepper or chillies. 
This desire for hot-tastiflg condiments seems to be' 
an inherent necessity in warm climates, for which 
Nature has made the most beneticent provision. 
With those few preliminary remarks, we proceed 
to offer some extracts from the letters of a young 
medical gentleman connected with the army at 
Madras, descriptive of the plans adopted to feed the 
assembled crowds who flocked to large camps or 
barrack-yards in a state of pitiable sulfering. The 
letters were no way designed for publication, a 
circumstance which gives them additional value. 

‘Madras, July 2!>, 1877.—There is not much 
news this week. One day I drove out to one of 
the Belief Camps heyoiul Palavcram to see it. A 
most curious and interesting sight it was. Wc 
went at half-past five, wdiich was feeding-time; 
and there we saw nine thousand five hundred 
starving wretches all seated on their huukei's 
[crouched down in a sitting attitude on their 
heels], awaiting their food. What a motley crew 
and queer mixture of old men with more than a 
foot in the grave ; strong men and young women 
and unweaned babes all mixed indiscriminately, 
but all seated in long rows of about a hundred 
each, in perfect order, and kept so by not more 
than a dozen native police with tMV> half-caste 
inspectors. The majority of the people were 
Pariahs. Few caste people care to come to the 
camps, and prefer to die rather than have their 
food cooked for them by non-caste persons. How¬ 
ever, there were some—about two hundred in all— 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and they were set 
apart from the Pariahs. 

‘ The food, rice, is cooked in enormous chatties, 
and then spread out on matting to cool; after 
which it is put into gigantic tubs, which are carried 
slung on bamboos by a couple of coolies to the 
people, and a large tin moasureful given to each. 
A measureful of pepper water (a mixture of 
chillies and water) is given to each, and as 
much drinking-water as they like. 

‘ So much for the food; now for the camp itself. 
It is situated on a large plain, and the inclosure is 
about a mile round. It is in the form of a square, 
three sides consisting of choppers [a kind of wood 
and matting teutsi], roofed in, and protected from the 


wind on one side, being open on the other. Each 
of the three ohuppers or houses of accommoda¬ 
tion is built of the very simplest material: - the 
floor is hardened mud, perfectly smooth and com¬ 
fortable, as you know the people make it; while the 
roof consists of leaves matted together, supported 
on bamboos, and the side of matting. Each chupper 
is about a quarter of a mile iong, and has accom¬ 
modation for no end of people, the evils of over¬ 
crowding being avoided by the almost free exposure 
to tl\e air. To windwaiil is the Hospital, a good 
building, rain-proof, and covered in on all sides. 
Still further away are cholera and sroall-pox 
hospitals. The people at the camps receive two 
meals a day of rice and pepper water ; and once a 
week on Sundays they got mutton. At this camp 
alone not less than fifty bags of rice were cooked 
|Und consumed daily, sometimes much more. The 
camp is open to all comers, and each is provided 
with a cluth and residence. The people appear 
all to be contented and happy, and await their 
turn for food calmly and patiently. The feeding is 
proceeded with rapidly now; but when first the 
famine came, it was not so; and owing to the 
paucity of servants, the feeding used to last from 
live I'.M. till five the next morning. Rather trying 
for starving people to wait that time ; hard too on 
tlie servants. Now, thanks to good administra¬ 
tion, the feeding is all finished in about three 
hours. 1 was strjick on the whole with the 
aspect of the people ; they all with few exceptions 
looked well and in good condition. However, the 
Inspector said, liad I seen them when they first 
came, it was different, and that if they wore to 
return to tlioir own villages, they would be dead 
in a few days. In fact, all the villages round are 
empty. Rice has now reached the appalling price 
of three and a half measures for the rupee, and of 
course one has to pay all one’s servants extra. 
The iwor cannot live, and they say the famine 
is getting wor.se! Only one man did 1 see who 
was lying among the others. Poor fcHow! ho had 
just managed to crawl into camp, and he was 
dying. I ordered him to he removed to the 
Ilospital, a living skeleton. 

‘ The Hospital was truly a sad sight, the saddest 
I ever saw. There in one ward, lying on the floor, 
were a dozen beings, literally living skeletons, 
with sunken eyes, and ghastly hollow cheeks, and 
livid lips, with their bones almost protruding 
through the flesh; too ill to move, and barely 
able to turn their glassy, stony stare upon you. 
Yes, dying all from starvation, and being hourly 
brought nearer death by wasting diarrhena or 
dysentery. 

‘ One woman I shall never forget. She had her 
back to me, and her shoulder-blade stood out 
BO fearfully that I gazed upon it in momentary 
expectation of its coming through the skin. So 
awful was it, that I felt almost tempted to take 
my nail and scrape it, in order to <6ee. the white 
of the bone. Perhaps the saddest sight of all 
was the lying-in ward, where a lean mother was 
to he seen unable from weakness to nurse the 
bag of bones she had given birth to; barely a 
child surely, with.its huge head and sunken eyes 
and its projecting wee riba. Poor infant, it couldn’t 
live long.’ , 
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‘ Jv^uBt 7.—This moruing I was up at fire, and 
after my breakfast of porridge and goat’s milk, was 
driving out to Jeramuchi Famine Relief Camp, 
eleven and'a half miles distant. The camp is 
much the same as the Palaveram one I already 
described to you; but it is superior, and more 
luxurious in some ways. It is not built in the 
form of a square, and is all the better of that, I 
think. It is fenced in all round with a trim pali¬ 
sading, as was the other camp, sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the people straying at night. The chuppers 
are arranged on llie pavilion system, right down 
the centre of the camp. During the day they are 
entirely open at both sides, therein differing from 
the Palaveram ones, where one side is always 
closed. However, at night either side can be 
closed, as the ^des consist of pieces of matting on 
a wooden framework, which is hinged to the side 
of the roof; and during the day the sides are all 
put up, supported on two bamboos each. 

‘The children at this camp are all collected 
togciher and fed first, the grown-up people after¬ 
wards. This morning 1 saw five thousand chil¬ 
dren, in age from twelve to infants, mustered for 
breakfast. An old gentleman with great swagger 
played a tom-tom with a couple of 8tick.s ; it was 
lu the shape of a kettle-drum, and they all mus¬ 
tered, standing up in a row. M-and 1 walked 

down two streets of these children. They were 
almost all bright and happy-looking; and on being 
asked if they had enough to cat, they all replied 
in the affirmative, save one boy about twelve, who 
shook his head and smote his belly. Poor creature; 
his looks confirmed his words; there he was on two 
legs like walking-sticks, mere bones without an 
atom of muscle, on which he could harilly stand. 
On being asked when he came in, he said last 
night, where were his father and mother? Oh, 
father, mother, brother, sister, aud he all left vil¬ 
lage together; walked many, many miles ; no food. 
First sister, then mother, died on the road ; then 
brother ; yesterday father; he alone being able to 
reach the Relief Camp. 

‘ This fcile is only a repetition of dozens of the 
same. He tas omered milk and port wine as 
extras; and I hope the poor orphan being will 
recover. We went over the rest of the camp; saw 
the men and women idl sitting patiently in rows 
in their dreamy eastern way, silently awaiting 
the summons of the tom-tom after the children’s 
breakfast was over, to call them to theirs. On 
coming to tho Mohammedan women, about thirty in 
number, they all promptly stood up. One could not 
bat.be struck with their appearance, so I'air-Bkinned, 
clean-loaking, and handsome, compared to the 
Pariahs and others. They all spoke ilindustani of 
course, and were most polite and respectful. Despite 
the poorness of their attire and the absence of their 
jewellery, they had a refined air about them, and 
a superior look totally foreign to the ordinary 
Hindu. One young girl I was particularly struck 
with; she could only have been about fifteen, with 
most lovely eyes and perfect teeth, and such a 
figure. Ah«l Ir thought, if this young woman was 
dressed in European clothes and was a lady, she 
would make a figure in LUndon. Dressed in a 
scarlet and golden saree, with bangles and other 
jewelle^, she would to my mind have been the 
realisation of my idea of an Indian princess. 

‘The Hospital presented the same sad scene of 
oases of emaciation as at Palaveripn; there were 


more than one hundred cases of dysentery and 
diarrhoea. I also saw another case of a milkless 
mother t^ing to suckle her newly bom handful 
of bones in the lying-m ward. It is a mercy with 
such a large community tliat no cholera prevails. 
They have about twenty cases of small-pox. 
Leaving camp, we saw two stretchers coming in 
with coolies. Every morning tho highways and 
byways are searched for three miles .round; and 
those poor creature who have died or are found 
dying, unable to come to camp, are brought in. 
If dead, they are at once buried about a milo 
away from camp; if alive, they are sent to Hospital. 
The famine continues very bad; and there was 
a great meeting in Madras at the Banqueting-hall, 
when it was acknowledged government could not 
now cope with it without extraneous aid. Accord¬ 
ingly a telegram was despatched to England, 
calling on the Lord Mayors of London, Dublin, 
jJIanchester, Liverpool, aqd the Lord Provosts 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, to open subscription, 
lists. I am snre it is a worthy cause. ... In 
Mysore alone there have been mere deaths the 
lak three months than during the last five years. 
The Viceroy is said to be coming down immedi¬ 
ately from Simla to personally inspect the state 
of matters.’ 

In a subsequent letter, October 25th, the writer 
adds—‘The accounts are still dreadful. Many 
poor creatures die after reaching the camps, from 
inability to swallow or receive the nourishment 
offered to them in the hospitals. The day tho 
Viceroy visited Bangalore, no fewer than ninety 
dead bodies were found in tho streets and the 
bazaar. The people at home have certainly done 
much to help their poor brethren in India; but I 
believe they would do still more were they to be 
thoroughly aware of the terrible scenes which 
have come under my notice.’ 

In conclusion, it is not out of place to say that the 
frequently occurring famines in that country call 
for measures of prevention as well as temporary aid, 
lu making roads and railways, the English have 
done vast service to India; but something equaUy 
imposing in the way of irrigation from artificial 
tanks and from rivers has soeiningly become an 
absolute though costly necessity, for only l)y such 
means can a repetition of these dire famines be 
averted. ln*tbis direction evidently lies the duty 
of legislators, and we hope they will, with con¬ 
siderate foresight, be not slack in its performance. 
There might ^so, possibly, be something done by 
enabling masses of the redundant population to 
emigrate, under safe conduct, as cooliib to coun¬ 
tries where their labour is required. w. c, 

A BURIED CITY. 

The history of the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii under the ashes of Vesuvius is well 
known; W long before that period, and contem¬ 
porary with the ago of Stpie, a city in the Grecian 
Archipela^ was buried in the same manner, with 
its inhabuants, their tools, and their domestic 
utensils. Here they have lain for thousands of 
years, until M. Christomanos, Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Athens, called the attention of 
the public to them. 

There is a small group of islands to the north of 
Oandia where these di^overies have been mode, 
chiefty in Santorini and Therasia, (Which with one 
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or two others form a circle round a bay. The two 
already mentioned are in the shape of a horse- 
slme, with the concavitjr tamed inwards, rising 
from the bay in almost inaccessible cliffs. IJori- 
zontal strata of deep black lava, layers of reddish 
scoria, and cinders of violet gray, are unemially 
distributed over these steep r'wks, the whole oeing 
covered by pumice-stone of a brilliant whiteness. 
A few btmks of marble and schist crop out to shew 
the original fomiation over which the volcanic 
ashes have poured; and long vertical streams of 
what has been molten matter can be traced down 
the cliffs. On the opposite side, facing the open 
sea, the islands are altogether different, sloping 
rently down, and covered with pumice-stone, the 
light fragments of which ore soon displaced by the 
wmd, and sometimes carried to great distances by 
the equinoctial slorms. A few villages are scat¬ 
tered about, and the vine clothes the ground 
with its beautifal greenery. 

From time immeinorlul the pumice of Santorini 
and Therasia ha.s been dug out for Wilding houses; 
and when mixed with lime, it affords an excellent 
cement, acquiring such hardness that it resists 
shocks of earthquakes and the action of ait and 
water. It has been used for building piers and 
moles along the Mediterranean; and recently the 
works at the Isthmus of Suez and the ports of 
Egypt have given a great impetus to the trWe, and 
thus opened out the underlying soil and remains 
of human habitations. There are immense quarries 
where the stone has been worked; tlie material 
being transported to the edge of the cliff, and 
thrown down a glissade about a hundred and fifty 
feet high, to the side of the ships awaiting it. 
Contenting themselves with catting up the highest 
layers only, the workmen avoided the lower part, 
whicli seemed to be mixed with stony masses. 
The.so hindered their work, and were not valu¬ 
able ; but upon examination they prove to bo 
walls of ancient houses. This had no" interest for 
the owners of the land, who had long been aware 
of the fact; but an accidental visit from M. 
’ChrbtomanoB awakened the interest of scientific 
folks at Athens. 

At first the idea arose that this was an ancient 
burial-ground, and that the tombs hod been 
hollowed out of the pumice-stone after the vol¬ 
canic eruption; but it is now faUy ascertained 
that they were built long before. The largest 
edifice, which has been cleared of the tufa which 
Ms it, consists of six rooms of unequal size, the 
largest being about eighteen feet by fifteen; and 
one wall extends round a court of twenty-four 
feet in length, with a single entrance. The walls 
arc built in quite a different manner from the 
faehioa now used in the islands ; they are formed 
of a series of irregular blocks of lava, uncut, laid 
together without any order; no mortar, hut the 
interstices fiUed with a kind of red ashes. Between 
the stones, long twisted branches of the olive-tree 
are laid, BtUl covered with bark, but in a very 
advanced state of decomposition. The wood has 
become “ nearly black, as if burnt, and falls to 
powder at the slightest touch. The inside of the 
rooms has never been whitewashed ; but probably 
a rough coating of red earthy matter, similar to that 
which lies between the stones, has been put on. 

At the north side there are two windows; a 
third and a door are found on the other sides, and 
sevmnl opening} into the different rooms. Ae 


these, were formed by pieces of wood, which have 
decayed, the situation of the openings is chiefly 
ascertained by the mass of stones that have fallmi 
in. In every case the roof lies in the interior of 
the rooms, and has been formed of wood laid upon 
the walls in such a manner as to be sloping; 
whilst in the largest apartment a cylindrical Mock 
of stone buried in the floor, has evidently sup¬ 
ported a beam of wood, from 'which radiated the 
other pieces of the nxif. 

The things which have been discovered in this 
building are numerous and varied. There are 
vases of pottery and lava, seeds, straw, the bones 
of animals, tools of flint and lava, and a human 
skeleton. It may be remarked that not one article 
of iron or bronze has been found, not even tho 
trace of a nail in the pieces of wood which have 
formed tho roof; the absence of metals is com¬ 
plete. The pottery is all well proportioned, the 
commonest kind consisting of yellow jars, very 
thick, and capable of holding many gallons. They 
are filled with barley, the seeds of coriander and 
aniseed, gray peas, and otlier articles which cannot 
be made out. Tho form, material, and size re¬ 
semble the jars used in Greece for keeping cereals 
in very early though historic times. In many of 
the rooms, heaps of barley lie against tho walls. 
There are smaller jars of finer ware and a 
brighter colour, ornamented with circular bands 
and vertical stripes. The colouring-matter, of a 
deep red, has been put on in a moist state with¬ 
out variety of design, being always in circles and 
straight lines. 

Besides a double necklace and ear-rings of a 
woman, many articles miide of obsidian, a volcanic 
product sometimes called volcanic glass, have been 
found in Therasia. These are cut, but not polished; 
some of a triangular form have probably been tho 
points of arrows ; others are like small knives or 
scrapers for preparing skins. The use of obsidian 
appears to have been common during the Stone 
age among those nations who lived in volcanic 
regions, and even in later periods. It is said 
that it is still used by the women of Peru for 
scissors. It was more generally in'^ogue before 
the discovery of metals than since, particularly in 
Greece, where arms and tools of stone disappeared 
after copper was found. In the strata where 
they are at Therasia, there is nothing of iron or 
bronze. 

Two small rings of gold are rather remarkable; 
they are so small that they would not pass over a 
child’s finger. It may be inferred that they were 
links of a necklace. In each there is a hole 
about the size of a needle’s eye. Probably liiey had 
been threaded one after another on the saine string, 
and not interlaced like the rings of a chain. The 
interior is hollow; and no indication of soldering 
can he perceived, neither does the gold seem to 
have any cdloy of other metal The maker had 
flattened the hit of native gold by hammering it 
to the .state of a thin circular leaf, and then folding 
it up with the edges to the inside of the rin^. Aa 
gold has never been found in Santorini or in any 
of the neighbouring volcanic islands, it proves 
that the inhabitants held communication with the 
continent; certain streams of Asia Minor havi^ 
been celebrated in antiquity for the great quantity 
of gold brought down. 

Geologists have endeavoured to draw out the 
history of the tjerrible event which overwhelmed 
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these islands and their inhabitants. At the be¬ 
ginning of the tertiary period, Greece, tmited to 
Africa, seems to have formed part of a large 
marshy continent, where now nows the Medi¬ 
terranean. It was inlmbited by those gigantic 
inaniuiifers whose bones have been largely found 
in Africa Towards the close of this epoch a 
lowering of the land separated Europe from Africa, 
and gave to the Mediterranean its present con¬ 
figuration. An oscillation of the crust of the 
earth afterwards produced openings, through which 
igneous matter has flowed. Torrents of lava gave 
birth to the volcanic rocks which are to be found 
in Greece and the neighbouring islands, and a 
volcano had evidently opened in the present bay 
of Santorini. The hiU Saint Elias, the top of 
which forms t}ie culminating point of the island,, 
was then an island composed of schist and marble. 
The igneous matter, cooled by contact with the 
water and the atmosphere, attached itself to this 
hill, and the whole united together, formed the 
space now occupied by Santorini, Thcraaia, and 
Asprouisi. Kepeated layers of lava, scoria, .and 
ashes collected during many ages when the crater 
which occupied the" central ^rt was gradually 
becoming undermined. 

Volcanoes arc the weak parts of the earth’s 
crust; there is not one in full activity wJiich does 
not present alternative series of increase or lessen¬ 
ing. The cone rises gradually until by degrees it 
is obstructed witli lava, then a sudden fall destroys 
it and hollows a new crater, sometimes larger and 
deeper than the first Many such occurrences have 
been described, but none can equal in importance 
the gigantic fall which formed the Bay of San¬ 
torini. All the central p.art must have given way, 
and been suddenly ingulfed, leaving but a iiiirrow 
border of land, through the northern part of which 
the sea has dashed to fill up the hollow. Instead 
cf a mountain three thousand feet high, there is a 
bay of immense depth, surrounded by precipitous 
rocks, close to which ships can anchor. 

This violent catastrophe must have token place 
when man was on the island ; and the event must 
have been snCdeii, since the remains prove that 
there was no time to move away or to displace any¬ 
thing in the honses. The eruption of pumice-stone 
lias preceded the sinking of the cone, for the tufa 
which covers the downs is cut through by subja¬ 
cent streams of lava ; nor does it seem to have 
been preceded by any violent earthquakes, as in 
that case the houses found in Theinsia would have 
been demolished and the walls no longer standing. 
This is remarkable, as the construction of the build¬ 
ings proyes that the island was subject to them ; 
the pieces of wood inserted in the walls seeming 
to be for no other object than to prevent the dis¬ 
astrous effects of such a shaking. This custom 
is still in use among all the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago. 

From the abundance of wood used in the houses, 
the island must in those days have been well 
supplied witJi timber. The olive-tree grew freely, 
and barley was the commonest of the cereals. 
Probably too the climate was different The 
vine does not seem to have been there; still less 
was it the only plant cultivated, os now, at San¬ 
torini, The population were husbandmen, under¬ 
standing how to grind barley in mills and make 
it into bread; how to press oil from olives, to 
bring up cattle, and to weave stuffs. Yet the great 


abundance of utensils of lava, obsidian, and flint, 
without any metals, shews that theirs was the age 
of stone, when the use of metals was unknown. 
The blocks of stones at the angles of the house at 
Therosia and the column standing near, indicate 
considerable skill in the workmen, when the kind 
of tools they used is taken into consideration ; 
whilst the v.ases of pottery-ware ore .remarkable 
for their elegance of form. 

It only remains to consider how many years 
ago it is since this great eruption took place. The 
data are vague, but geologists have tried to make 
some approximation. It is well known that after 
any violent catastrophe the subterranean forces 
seem to be exhausted; the periods of repose in a 
volcano are proportional to the previous energy. 
About one hundred and ninety-six years before 
Christ there is the record of an eruption, which 
raised in the centre of the bay a small islet called 
Paloea Kameni. After the Christian era, frequent 
flight emissions only served to increase the size of 
the island, and during the middle ages there was 
a period of calm. In the fifteenth century the 
excitement again burst forth, raising reefs both 
inside and outside the bay. The second duration 
of rest was about ten centuries ; so that to the first, 
according to its intensity, there, may be calculated 
at least twice th,at time ; thus the formation of the 
bay was perhaps two thousand years n.c. 

Historical records furnish more ])ositive teach¬ 
ing, as the bay certainly existed fifteen hundred 
years it.c. It was at this epoch that the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago were invaded by the 
Phoenicians. This nation occupied Therasia and 
Santorini, as the many ruins still to be found 
testify, and they are built on the top of the pumice- 
stone. But the great ernplion must have been 
long before that, since thick beds of pebbles and 
shells, from fifteen to twenty yards deep, lie on 
the tufa; and geologists know well, Irom the 
habitual slowness of this raising of the soil, that 
it corresponds to many centuries. There was also 
a population on the islands diireriug from those 
who were buried in the ashes, and from the Phoe¬ 
nicians. The latter knew the use of bronze, and 
introduced it on all the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Most likely we may place the great 
event during the early days of Egyptian civilisatioii, 
which some historians compute to be four or five 
thousand years ago. The primitive papulation 
present no trace of the inllneucc which that nation 
exerted, and with which commerce would have 
placed them in frequent relations. 
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THE HIDDEN BOX. 

A TALE OP THE COVEHAHTEKS. 

Something like two centuries ago, while the per¬ 
secution against the Covenanters was raging in 
Scotland, many were forced, for conscience’ sake, 
to give up all and retire to out-of-the-way places, 
to be out of the reach of their encmie.s. Among 
others, a well-to-do farmer of the name of Mac- 
WiUiam, reduced to penury by the fines imposed 
upon him and the confiscation of his lands, with¬ 
drew from the home of his youth; and having 
rented a moorland farm in a remote parish of a 
neighbouring county, he settled down there with 
his wife and family. Hillfoot—^for such was the 
name of the farm—lay in a hollow between two 
hills of moderate elevation, which rose with a 
gentle slope on each side. A burn ran through 
the farm, and about two miles farther on, joined j 
a river of some importance. Almost at the con¬ 
fluence of the two the glen took a sharp turn to 
the left, and thus rendered Hillfoot invisible from 
the main road, which followed the course of the, 
larger stream. * 

Though the farm was of considerable extent, 
little more than a living for the family could be 
made about it, for heather was more abundant 
on the hills than grass; and good arable land 
was out of the question, for the district was so 
late that cereals could barely ripen, and even the 
meadows along the holms by the burn-side yielded 
but scanty crops. It was in this place, however, 
that James MacWilliam had elected to spend 
his latter days. AH around the house the out¬ 
look was no doubt bleak and bare and far from 
encouraging; but all that he loved most dearly 
were with him, and if he had not the comfort and 
luxury of former days, ha had what he prized 
more than aU earthly things—freedom to worship 
God in the way it seemed best to himself. At 
the time of his removal to Hillfoot he was about 
forty years of age, and his wife two or three years 
his junior. They had been married some fifteen 
years, and two* children—a son and daughter_ 


had blessed their union. John, a lad of fourteen, 
assisted his father in the tending of their flocks 
and in the working of the farm; while their 
daughter Barbara, two years younger, helped her 
mother in the house ; and although she was not 
strong enough yet to do the heavy work, by the 
sweetness of her temper and the blitheness of her 
nature her presence enlivened all about her and 
made the heavy task seem light. 

Years rolled on; and though they often heard 
of the perseention and dreadful punishment their 
feUow-countrymen, nay even their fellow-parish- 
ionem were snfiering, BtUl in their remote and 
unsuspected retreat they were allowed to live on 
in peace. Ton years had passed, and witJi them ’ 
many changes had come over Hillfoot and its 
inmates. Death had not left it inviolate, for the 
wife and mother, not strong at best, had been ill 
able to stand the privations and hardships which 
the family had endured since settling there.' It 
was with sad hearts that her husbqjid and faipily 
saw her pining away ; and although they put forth 
every effort and tried every expedient that love 
could devise to prolong her Hfe, she sank lower 
and lower; and when autumn was merging into 
winter, and the heathor-beUs were beginning to 
wither, she passed away. Barbara, on whose 
shoulders the household duties liad long before 
this fallen, was now no longer a girl, but a comely 
lass of twenty-two. Her tall graceful figure, kindly 
manner, and sweet disposition made hc^ beloved 
by aU wbo knew her, and brought her many 
admirers. She had become betrothed to a young 
man, a shepherd on a neighbouring farm, and 
but for the ailing health and subsequent death of 
her mother, was to have been married the foUowing 
summer. 

John, on whom, from the decrepitude of hia 
father, the management of the farm had now 
devolved, had applied himself with so much 
earnestness to his task, and things had so prospered 
in his hands, that the family were in a much better 
condition t^n they had ever been since their 
coming there. 

Of all .the* neighbours they had come in 
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contact with, James Morton of Bomfoothili was 
the one with whom they had the most dealings. 
Morton’s w;fe had been dead for many years; but 
his only daugher Janet, a young woman about 
il^bara’s age, kept house for her faHier. At 
bottom, Morton was an honourable enough man, 
but he was grasping and worldly, and cared little 
for those things which his neighbour MacWilliam 
regarded as most sacred. Between the did folks 
accordingly there had been little coming and 
going; but Barbara, and Janet were fast friends, for 
Uie two girls had forgathered among the braes 
shortly after the former had come to IliUfoot, and 
an intimacy was then formed which grew closer 
as they grew older, and which now rendered the 
two almost inseparable. 

John MacWilliam had also found something of 
a kindred spirit in Janet, and from taking a deep 
interest in hot welfare, he gradually awoke to 
the consciousness of regarding her with a true 
and honest affection. He hod long worshipped at 
a distance ; but now that his mother was dead, 
and hia sister betrothed to a neighbonrhig swain, 
he determined to. approach the object of his 
love and tell her the state of his feelings. An 
opportunity was not long in presenting itself. 
Janet came. on a visit to Hillfoot one lovely 
June afternoon, and in the evening, as she 
was preparing to go home, John volunteered to 
accompany her. They sallied out and wended 
their way down the burn-side. The sun was 
sinking behind the hills; the sky was bright and 
dear and peaceful overhead, and as the shadows 
lengthened, a dead calm seemed to descend on all 
things around. Nothing W’as to be heard save the 
purling of the brook at their feet, or the blent of 
the lambs far up the hillside. The quiet beauty 
touched the hearts of both as they tripped along, 
and caused them to linger by the Way, that they 
might the longer gaze on the tranquil scene. 
Seating themselves on a grassy knowc, with the 
maiden’s hand clasped in his, he told in simple yet 
passionate language how he had long regarded her 
with the deepest affection and that she alone could 
make him mlppy. Need more be said ? They 
rose to go, for the shadows were deepening; and 
as they sauntered down the glen hand in hand, 
it was agreed that ho should ask her father’s con¬ 
sent that very night 

When they entered Burnfoothill. Morton was 
much surprised to see John at such au unusual 
hour; and when he learned liis errand, was not 
overpleased, for he had calculated that his daughter, 
of whom he wos justly proud, would make a better 
match, unce he was rich, and she being his only 
child, was the heiress-apparent to all his posses¬ 
sions. Accordingly, he would give his consent 
only on two conditions, and these were, that 
John dhould buy Hillfoot and portion it to his 
daughter! When John heard these conditions, 
his heart died within him; and he parted that 
night from Janet like a man in a dream; and, 
despairing of ever being able to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions, he letiaced his steps up the glen with a 
heavier heart and less elastic step than when an 
hour or two before he had come down. When 
he reached home, he knelt by his bedside and 
prayed to the Father of all mercies for help to 
enable him to bear np with his trouble. 

Throughout the long night he pondered and 
jacked his brain for some expedient whereby he 


might raise the necessa^ funds and remove the 
onfy obstacle between himself and his happiness, 
and carry Janet home m triumph—^his reward and 
joy. The daj dawned; and os he prepared to 
go forth to hw first duty in the morning, that of 
looking after the sheep, he felt as if there was no 
life in him—as if there was nothing to live for now. 
But the old adage says truly—the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn. Seizing his staff, he stalked 
forth and began to ascend the hill. He had hardly 
reached the top when he raw right in front of him 
a man looking carefully amongst the heather as if 
for something he had lost. He appeared to be a 
stranger to the place; and his dress shewed him 
to be no shepherd; and John,surprised that such a 
person should be there at so early an hour, went 
forward and accosted him. The stranger started 
when he heanl a voice, for he had not noticed 
any one approaching, but answered cheerily the 
/Good-morrow’ adclras8ed,to him. At first he 
''regarded his interrogator with some suspicion ; 
but the frank open countenance of the latter soon 
dispelled all doubt; and when John asked whether 
he had lost anything, the stranger proceeded to 
tell him the following story. 

He began: ‘ I am a captain in the Scottish 
army; and the other day while sitting in my house 
in Edinburgh I received a me.ssage to come to the 
Tolbooth jail, os an old friend desired very particu¬ 
larly to sec me. Wondering who this friend in tho 
Tolbooth could be, I set out, and liaving arrived 
there you can judge of my surprise when I recog¬ 
nised in the prisoner before me an old comrade 
and fellow-officer, Bertram by name. We had 
served together under Leslie, and had been fast 
friends. After some years, Captain Bertram left 
his regiment and went up to Loudon. What he 
went for I could never learn, but I lost sight of 
him from that time, until he sent for me to come 
to the Tolbooth. His history he told me had 
been an eventful one ; and he had passed through 
much since I had seen him last Amongst other 
things, he had allied himself with the ringleaders 
in tlie Ryehouse Plot; and when that conspiracy 
had become known to the government, my friend 
the captain fied with all haste from London and 
made tho best of his way to Scotland. Though 
he had made many narrow escapes, he got across 
the Border hafe enough, and was congratulating 
himself on having at last reached a haven of safety, 
when he learned to his surprise that the limbs of the 
law were still on his track, and that even there he 
was not safe. He hurried north as fast as possible, 
thinldng to find refuge in the Highland glens; but 
his pursuers had been gaining on him, and as he 
was traversing this part of the country— I take 
it to be on the top of this very hill—he saw his 
pursuers, a party of red-coats, come over the top 
of yonder hill on the other side of the valley. 
He had carried with him from England a small 
box of extremely valuable jewellery, by selling 
which he would have os much as keep him iu his 
old age and forced retirement. But when ho 
saw the soldiers so close on him, he hid the box 
in a tuft of heather, so that if he were taken it 
might not fall into the hands of his enemies ; and 
if he did escape he might have an opportunity 
of coming back and recovering it. He was, hovr- 
ever, captured before he reached Glasgow, which 1 
believe is not more than twelve miles from- here; 
thence ho was taken to Edinburgh aud confined 
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in the Tol^oth, nrhere I esir him. I interested thought no mofie abont it. Her brother^ xeeKhl, 
mTself in his case, and used all my inflaence to get however, had brought the ciicumstaaoe to hs^ 
hhn set free; but the evidence of his guilt was too Biemory; and la 3 dng the two thi^ together, dw 
decided to admit of a doubi^ and the government inferred that it must have been Captain Bertnun 
was in no forgiving mood. He was tried, eon- she had seen, and that when she saw him stoop, 
domned, and has been eslecuted. The night before he had concealed the box of valuables, 
his execution ho sent for me and described the place When John heard his sister’s story, ho eagerly 
where he had left his box of valuables, aud asked questioned her whether she could trace the man’s 
me to go and search for them and take the use of course along the hill or point out the place where 
them. 'Fiom the description I got of the hill, I she hod seen him stoop. Barbara was uncertain, 
think this must bo the one, and my errand here but volunteereil to accompany her brother and 
tins morning is to find this lost treasure.' indicate, so far as she conld remember, the spot he 

When ho had finished his story, John imme- was so anxious to find. Hurriedly partaking of 
diately volunteered to help him in his search the food his sister had prepared for him, in a very 

for the box; and the stranger being nothing loath, few minutes the two issued forth to begin the 

the two started to look, and continued the search search. They agreed that it would be better to go 
until the sun had mounted high in the heavena to the place where she had been standing when she 
The stranger, unused to the rough and uneven saw the fugitive, so that she might have a better 
ground of the hill, was completely knocked up, idea of where to look. They accoKlingly held their 
and determined to give up the search as useless, way up the valley, otid as they were going he told 
remarking that it reminded him of looking fJk her all that hod passed the night before, and 
a needle in a haystack. After being pressed explained how it was that ho was so eager to fall 
to go down aud partake of some refreshments in with the concealed treasure. She, with all the 
—which, however, the stranger declined—aud as ready sympathy of a sister, entered into his spirit; 
they were on the Mint of parting, John asked and when they had reached the place where she 
him to leave his address, so that if he did find the thought she had been standing, she proposed that 

box, he would be able to let him know. The he should go up tho bill, and in that way she 

stranger did so, aud promised a handsome reward might be more able to tell definitely at what dis- 
if tho box was found and brought to Eiliubnrgh. tanco the man had been out. The suggestion 
They parted, the stranger to make the best of his seemed good, and was immediately carried out; 
way to the village, which lay some four miles off, and at the distance of nearly lialf a mile from 
and thence take horse to Glasgow; John to go where she was standing, she signalled him to 
his rounds amongst the sheep, which had been stop. She immediately ascended, and as soon as 
neglected wbUe the search was going on. she had reached liim the search began in caraest. 

Whilst he was thus occupied, he kept turning Sticking his staff in the grouml where ho had 
over in his mind what had passed between tho been standing, ho hung his plaid upon it; imd 
stranger and himself, and it suddenly occurred to then Barbara and he going out something like 
him that here was an opportunity of raising at fifty yards, and taking diflerent directions, each 
least a little money, for should he find the box, described a semicii’clo with the plaid as centre, 
the stranger had promised a handsome reward, meeting on the opposite side. They continued 
At tho thought, a wild tumultuous joy filled his the process, narrowing the circle every round, 
breast, and he eagerly hastened to finish his round till they had come within five yards of the plaid ; 
and get back home, so that when he hiid break- but all to no purpose. Tho task seemed hopejesH, 
fasted he might renew the search. He was, an<l they were on tho point of ahaudoniiig the 
however, so far behind his usual time of arrival search in the spare they had in^osed with tho 
that lie fonnd his kinsiolk in consternation at his first round, when Barbara, with a joyful cry, drew 
protracted stay. Fearing some accident had be- forth the box from a thick bunch of heather! 
fallen his son, the old man was on the point of The two then hurried homo to make known 
going out to seek for him when* he made his their good fortune to their father, and also to 
appearance. .Tolrn told them the cause of his delay; consult how they should let Gaptain Hamilton, 
and also declared his intention of going out to J ohn’s friend of the morning, know that they had 
continue the search as soon as he had satisfied his found the box. There wore no telegraph wires in 
hunger. those days which coxdd flash the news to its 

The story told by her brother made a great destination in a few minutes ; nor were there even 
impression on Barbara, and she, after sitting wrapt mails from so remote a plare, by which letters 
in thought for a few minutes, exclaimed■ ‘It must could be carried with anything like safety or 
have been him !’ Her brother in surprise asked prei'isinn. The only way therefore that seemed to 
what she meant; and then she told how, one be advisable was that John should take the box 
(dtemoou two or three months before, she had and carry it all the way to Edinburgh and hand it 
wandered up the burn-sido with her seam in her over to the rightful owner. It was accordingly 
hand, and had seen a man running along the hill resolved that he shoxild start very early next 
as fast as the nature of the ground would permit; morning, which would enable hun to readi 
and as ho ran she saw him halt, and as it were Edinburgh that day, and take the box with him., • 
bend down amongst the heather, and then Start To effectually conceal it, Barbara put up two pairs’ 
off to run again. She stood aud watched him till of blankets of her own weaving into a bundl^ widi 
he wont out of sight, thinkiug it was perhaps the box inside; and when the east was begianii^ 
some poor Covenanter chased by ‘ Kirke’s Lambs,’ to turn gray, John set out with his bundle on his 
who at that time were the terror of the country; back, and some cakes and cheese in his pocket 
but having watched some time longer, and seeing On he trudged with a light step oad lighter 
no one in pursuit, she concluded it would simply heart, for he felt he was on the eve of having 
be a shepnenj on some errand of despatch, and bis dearest wish fulfilled. Long before its in^bit- 
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ants had begun to stir, be passed through Glas¬ 
gow, then an insignificant city compared with its 
present grandeur and prosperity. While it was 
still early, halting by the wayside he quenched his 
thirst at a neighlwuring spring, and then walked 
on, passing many villages V way. By mid¬ 
day _ne reiiched Falkirk, and having there done 
justice to his cakes and cheese, he pushed on ; and 
as the sun was sinking in the west he reached 
Edinburgh, and with little difficulty sought out 
the address given him by his friend the captain. 

He found that that gentleman lived in one of the 
most fashionable houses in the town; and when 
he knocked at the door and asked to see Cap¬ 
tain .Hamilton, the page told him in a very rough 
manner that his master hod no time to waste on 
such as he. John felt nettled at this impertinence, 
but respectfully desired him to tell his master that 
the shepherd with whom he had been speaking 
the morning before, was at the door, and wuhed to 
see him. The page very reluctantly went; and 
when he delivered his message, was not a little 
surprised to see the alacrity with which his master 
obeyed the summons. The captain took John into 
his private room, and there eagerly asked him if he 
had found the box. For an answer, John quietly 
drew the article asked for from his bundle and 
handed it to the captain, who took it, and having 
produced the key which Bertram had given him 
when he told him the story, opened the box and 
found the contents all safe. He did not tell John 
what was the value of the jewels it contained; but 
after having been made acquainted with the mode 
in which the treasure had been recovered, he pro¬ 
duced a bag containing one thousand guineas, and 
handed it to the faithful shepherd, as the reward 
of his honesty and fidelity. He at the same time 
pressed him to accept of his hospitality for that 
night; to which John readily consented, being 
thoroughly worn out by his long and tiresome 
ioumey. Ordering meat to be set before his guest, 
he waited till ho had had enough, and then con¬ 
ducted him to a bedroom for the night. 

It would hardly be possible to describe the 
feelings of Jofiu when ne found himself alone. 
An overpowering sense of gratitude to his 
heavenly Father filled his breast, and falling on 
his knees, he poured forth a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving for what he had received. In the 
munificent reward he had earned, he saw the 
highest aim of bis ambition won, and his dearest 
hopes consummated. Having at length retired to 
rest, his thoughts kept him awake for some time; 
but tired Nature soon asserted herself, and he sunk 
into a deep and refreshing slumber, atid slept until 
the beanos of the rising sun shining into his room 
roused him, and warned him that it was time to 
he taking the road. He rose, dressed himself, 
and was on the point of leaving, when the butler 
knocked at the door and told him breakfast was 
laid for him in the hall. Gratefully partaking of 
the offered cheer, he then set forth on his journey 
homeward, where he arrived as the gloaming 
was deepening into night His story was soon 
told; ana when he held forth the bag of gold and 
declared how much it contained, and assured them 
that it was all his own, his sister fairly broke 
down and wept for very joy. John tW told his 
father the whole story of how he had trudged 
to the Scottish metropolis, and what he had 
there found; and he in the fullness of his heart 


embraced his children, and thanked God who had 
been so bountiful to them. 

There is little more to telL The muirland farm 
changed owners, and the house was repaired. James 
Morton was no longer opposed to the marriage of 
his daughter Janet with John MacWilliam, for his 
son-in-law elect was no longer a poor tenant 
fanner, but an independent laird; and before 
another summer had come and gone, a new mis¬ 
tress had begun to rule at Hillfoot, and Barbara 
had been wedded to her shepherd-swain. It is 
unnecessary to follow them further in detail; 
suffice it to sav that John and Janet lived long and 
happily together, and had the pleasure of seeing 
their sons and daughters grow up around them ; 
and when he died, he left Hillfoot to his eldest 
son, charging him neither to sell it nor to leave 
it. Well and faithfully has that injunction been 
carried out, for to this day a descendant of the 
Mac Williams is in possession of Hillfoot. 

_:__ 

FIRES AND THEIR CAUSES. 

The oft-repeated w'ords, ‘Cause unknown,’ ap¬ 
pended to the daily reports of the conflagrations 
which occur all over the country—such as that, 
for instance, which lately occurred at Inveraray 
Castle, but which is now supposed to have been 
caused by lightning—furnish matter for grave 
reflection. A glance at tho report of one of 
the largest fire brigades will shew us that 
tho causes (when ascertained) .are of the most 
varied description. It appears that the candle 
is the most destructive weapon to be found in 
an ordinary household, for confls^rations lighted 
by its help far outnumber those credited to any 
other cause. Curtains come next on the black list. 
The ne.xt large figures are given to * Spark from 
fire,’ followed by ‘ Foul fines.’ Next in order 
may be noticed ‘ Gas,’ ‘ Children playing with 
fire,’ ‘Tobacco-smoking,’ ‘Spontaneous ignition,’ 
and lastly ‘ Incendiarism.’ 

There is no doubt that many a fire owes its 
origin to causes quite beyond the control of tho 
tenant of the house in which it occurs, and that 
the scamping manner in which builders’ work is 
often done is the prime cause of many a fire which 
is put down as unaccounted for. The ends of 
joists are left jjrotruding into chimneys, or a thin 
he-arthstone is set upon a bed of timber. In both 
cases the wood becomes so dry and hot that it is 
ready to take fire from the first spark that settles 
near it. Overheated flues represent a source of 
danger which is also attributable to the careless 
builder; for if the flue were so placed that its 
heat could not affect adjacent woodwork, it would 
be always as safe when hot as when cold. It is 
true that by act of parliament builders are 
obliged to preserve a certain distance between 
flues and timber; but surveyors cannot always 
reckon on their instructions being carried out, and 
cases are uivfortunately rare nowadays where 
workmen v/ill do their duty in such mattera 
without constant supervision. Lath and plaster 
divisions between houses are also illegal; but 
buildings, and more especially warehouses, are 
now of such vast extent, that they really represent 
tiggregafioos of small houses in which the act of 
parliament concerning party-walls becomes a dead- 
letter. 

Among the ascertained causes of fire are those 
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which occur in the various workshops where 
hazardous trades are cai'riecl on. These naturally 
shew an increase siuce steam-power has hecome 
such a universal aid to nearly every kind of 
human kbour; necessitating furnaces which re¬ 
main kindled for weeks or months together. 
Apart from this source of risk, there are numerous 
trades where such inflammables as turpentine, 
naphtha, spirits of wine, and combinations of them 
in the form of varnishes, are in daily use to a very 
large extent. The familiarity which such constant 
use provokes breeds a contempt which often re¬ 
solves itself into a negligence almost criminal in 
its nature. Drying-stoves afford another dangerous 
item in the list of fires connected with the trades; 
japanners, cabinet-makers, and hosts of others using 
such stoves as a necessity of their business. Hot- 
water pipes for heating puriwsea also represent the 
cause of a largo number of fires, the most danger¬ 
ous kind being those which arc charged witlh 
water and hermetically sealed. The reason of this 
is easily explained. Water boils at a temperature 
far below that necessary to ignite woodwork; but 
when confined in such pipes os we have described, 
it will rise in temperature to an extent only 
measured by the strength of the material which 
holds it. A soft metal plug is sometimes inserted 
in these pipes, so that should any unusual degree 
of heat be approached, it will melt out, and thus 
relieve the pressure ; but such a good jirccaution 
is by no means universal. 

The pipes which are used for carrying off 
heated air, and which are placed above gas- 
burners, are too often allowed to pass between the 
ceiling and the floor above without any regard to 
the obvious clanger incurred. The, various close 
stoves which were-introduced to public notice at 
the time when the jirice of coal was suddenly 
doubled, although no doubt economical, are not so 
safe as the old form of kitchen range, which many 
a careful housewife has likened to a cavern. The 
whole of the air which rises through the flue of 
a closed stove actually passes througdi the fire, and 
thus attains a very exalted temperature. In the 
old stoves, on the other baud, the hot air is always 
largely diluted with tliat which is attracted to the 
chimney from all quarters. It is evident therefore 
that the chances of fire in the flue ot the former 
are much greater than in that of the latter. 

Theatres may be said to combine wltliin their 
walls all the risks which we have as yet alluded 
to, for they represent factories Avliero work of a 
most diversiflecl kind is carried on, and where both 
open and closed fires are in constant use. At 
pantomime time especially, the number of periions 
employed in the various workshops of a large 
theatre is to the uninitiated quite maivellous. 
Carpenters and ‘property-men’ (those clever 
workmen who can make everything from a bunch 
of carrots to a parish pump) represent a constant 
source of danger from fire, in that they deal with 
inflammable material, and require the aid of heat 
for their size and glue. It is obviously important 
in a little kingdom where all is make-believe— 
where the most solid masonry is wood and canvas, 
where the oyeenest trees are dry as tinder, where 
even limpid streams are flimsy muslin, nay, where 
the moon itself is but a piece of oiled calico— 
that there should be no mistake about the reality 
of the'precautions against accidental fire. In most 
theatres, rules aA in force of the most stringent 


character, extending even to such details as 
clearing so many times a day the accumulated 
shavings from the carpenters’ shops.* If such a 
sensible law were enforced in other places besides 
theatres, it would be a preventive measure of very 
great value. 

Shavings are perhaps the most dangerously in¬ 
flammable things to be found about a building. 
A block of wood is a difficult thing to set on fire; 
but when reduced to the form of shavings, a mere 
spark will turn it into a roaring fire. The same 
tnmg may be said in a minor degree of a lump of 
iron, whieh wlien reduced to filings can bo burnt 
in the (lame of a common candle. It is often this 
difference of bulk which will decide whether a 
material is practically inflammable or not. Paper 
affonls another example of the same principle ; tied 
tightly in bundles it may smoulder, while in loose 
slieets its inflammability is evident. 

It is stated upon good authority that in one-third 
of the number of fires which occur tlie cause is 
not ascertained. The plan long ago ado'pted in 
Not/ York, and which has led to a sensible 
diminution in the number of fires there, has not, 
for some reason, found favour with the authorities 
in this country. We allude to the enstom of con¬ 
vening a coroner’s court to inquire into the origin 
of every fire which takes place. There is little 
doubt that such inquiries would educate Uiouglit- 
ful householders into taking precautions wliich 
might not otherwise strike them as being at all 
necessary. The importance of such precautions is 
manifest when we learn that in London alone 
there are on tire average three fires in every 
twenty-four hours. If this wholesale destruction 
were reported of an Eastern city, where the houses 
are of wood, and are sun-dried by iiiceasant 
tropical heat, there would he some, o.xouse for it. 
But here at home, where bricks and mortar are 
so common, it is certainly astonishing that fires 
should be so prevalent. 

It would seem that it is a much easier task to 
set au entire house on fire, than it is with delibe¬ 
rate iiitcution, and with proper confirustibles, to 
light a stove for the purpose of boiling a kettle. 
This latter operation is not so simple os it appears 
to be, as any one may prove who has not already 
tried his, or her, hand at it. lii fact, an efficient 
or bad house-servant may be almost at once 
detected by the ease or difficulty with which 
she lights her fires. The inefficient servant will 
place some crumpled paper in the grate, and will 
tlirow the best part of a bundle of wood on the 
top of it, crowning the whole with a smothering 
mass of coal; and will expect the fire to burn. 
The good servant will, on the other hand, first 
clear her grate, so as to insure a good draught; 
she will then place the wooil above the paper, 
crossing the sticks again and again; then the 
coals are put in deftly one by one, affording inter¬ 
stices through which the flames will love to 
linger; a light is applied; and the kettle will 
soon be singing acknowledgments ot the warm 
ardour with which it has been wooed. Contrast 
this with the other picture, where double the fuel 
is wasted, and where smoke and -dirt make their 
appearance in lien of tea and toast. We venture 
to say that a badly managed kitchen fire, with its 
train of unpunctual meals, leads to more general 
loss of temper than all the other minor domestic 
troubles pv^-together. The stove is usually the 
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ficapcgoat on which the offending servant la;jrB her 
incompetence (the cat dearly could establish an 
alibi); but the moat ^lerfect of ‘ranges would not 
remedy the fault. The only real reason for such 
a state of things is the iirevalence of sheer 
stupidity. Mollrs mother was taught by Molly’s 
grandmother to light a lire in a certain way, and 
hloUy’s descendants will, from persistence of habit, 
continue to light fires in that manner, be it good 
or evil, until the end of time. It is quite clear 
that the same stupidity which causes an inten¬ 
tional fire to fail, will occasionally lead to a pyro¬ 
technic exhibition which has been quite unlooked 
for. For instance, cases ore not unknown where 
servants have used the contents of a powder-horn 
for coaxing an obstinate fire to bum ; the loss of a 
finger or two generally giving them sufficient hint 
not to repeat the experiment. 

The general use of gas has done much to reduce 
the number of conflagrations, for it has replaced 
other Uluminators far more dangerous; but it has 
at the same time contributed a cause of accident 
which before its use could not exist. So long as 
people will insist on' looking for an escape of gas 
with a lighted candle, so long will their rashnes.s 
be rewarded with an explosion. It is not custo¬ 
mary, where there is a doubt as to whether a cask 
contains gunpowder or not, to insert a red-hot 
poker into the hung-holc. Yet such a proceeding 
would be scarcely less foolhardy than the detec¬ 
tion of the presence of gas by means of flame. 
The test in both cases is most thorough, but it is 
too energetic in its action to be of any value but 
to those who W'ish to rise in the world too 
suddenly. 

Drunkenness is a well-known source of burnt- 
out dwellings, the habitual tippler being too 
often left to his own devices in the matter of 
matches and candlea The usual faculty of double 
vision with which an inebriated man is ^fted, 
leads to a divided claim upon the extinguisher, 
w’hich naturally points to a disastrous sequel. 
Even sober people will be guilty of the most 
hazardous habits, such as novel-reading in bed 
with a candle placed near them on a chair; for 
novels, like some other graver compositions, are 
occasionally apt to induce slumber; and the first 
movement of the careless sleeper may imperil his 
life, as well as the live.s of others who may be 
under the same roof with him. 

The caprices of female dress have also often led 
to fatal accidents from fire, and crinoline skirts 
had in their day much to answer for. But at the 
preseni) time petticoats seem to have shrunk in 
volume to the more moderate dimensions of an 
ordinaiT sack, so that we are not likely to hear 
of accidents from this particular cause until some 
fresh- enormity is perpetrated in the name of 
fashion. We may mention in this connection 
that tungstate of soda (a cheap salt) will render 
muslins, &c. uninflammable. But strange to say, 
it is not generally adopted, even on the stage, 
where the risks are so multiplied, because it is said 
to prevent the starch drying with due stiffneas! 
We have aU heard of what female courage is 
capable when little ones are in danger, but we 
hardly thought that it was equal to the task of 
risking pecious life for the appearance of a muslin 
dross. We can only bow, and say—nothing. 

Where fires have been traced to spontaneous 
combustion, it has generally been 7oand that some 


kind of decomposing vegetable matter has been 
the active instrument in their production. Cotton- 
waste which has been used for cleaning oily 
machinery and then thrown aside in some for¬ 
gotten comer, sawdust on which vegetable oil has 
been spilt, and hemp, have each in its turn been 
convicted of incendiarism. The simple remedy is 
to moid the accvmulation of lumber and rvAbiih 
in places where valuable goods and still more 
valuable lives are at stake. Occasionally fires 
have been accidentally caused by the concentra¬ 
tion of the sun’s rays by means of a lens or of 
a globe of w.ater, and opticians have for this reason 
to be very careful in the arrangement of their 
; shop-windows. A case lately occurred where a 
I fire was occasioned, it was supposed, by a carafe of 
water that stood on the centre of a table. The 
I sun’s rays had turned it into a burning-glass ! It 
i is stated, with what amount of truth we cannot 
!^ay, that fires in tropical forests are sometimes 
; caused by the heavy dewdi’ops attached to the 
foliage acting the part of lenses. 

The advance which has been made during the 
last twenty years in all appliances connected with 
the art of extinguishing fires, has done much to 
limit or rather localise the dangers of such catas¬ 
trophes ; for whereas in the old days the lumber¬ 
ing ‘ parish squirt ’ was the only means of defence, 
we have now in all large towns steam fire-engines 
capable of throwing an immensa stream of water 
with force enough to reach the topmost, floors of 
very high buildings. The aforesaid ‘squirt’ was 
capable of little more lliaii wetting the outside of 
contiguous buildings, with a view to prevent the 
spread of the original lire, which generally burnt 
itself out. But now our engines furnish a i)ower 
which will often smother a large fire in the course 
of half an hour or less. Moreover, our weU OTga- 
nised fire brigades are trained to convey the hose 
to the nucleus of the flames, and much heroism 
is shewn in the carrying out of this dangerous 
duty. It will be especially interesting to the 
readers of this Journal to note that the first really 
efficient brigade was formed in Edinburgh by tho 
late lamented Superintendent Braidwood. He was 
afterwards employed in a like service for London, 
where his devotion to duty eventually cost him 
his life. Like a true soldier, he died ‘ under fire.’ 

And now W a few simple precautiona 

Let some member of the family visit every 
portion of the house before it is shut up for the 
night (While he is seeing to the safety of the 
fires and Lights, he can also give an eye to bolts 
and bars, and thus fulfil another most necessary 
precaution.) See that there is no glimmering of 
light beneath the bedroom doors for any unreason¬ 
able time after the inmates have retired to rest 
I Insist on ascertaining the cause of any smell of 
burning. It may be only a i)iece of rag safely 
smouldering in a grate, but satisfy yourself upon 
the point without delay. Do not rake out a lire 
at night, hut allow it to burn itself out in the 
grate. (We have already referred to the danger 
of hearthstones set upon timber.) Do not allow 
an unused fireplace to be closed up with a screen 
unless it is first ascertained that there is no collec¬ 
tion of soot in the chimney, and no communica¬ 
tion with any other flue from which a spark may 
come. Caution servants not to throw hot ashes 
into tho dust-bin. Let the slightest escape of gas 
be remedied as soon as possible, and remember 
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that the common form of telescope gasalier requires 
water at certain intervals, or it -will become a 
source of danger. Finally, forbid all kinds of 
])etroleum and benzoline lamps to be trimmed 
except by daylight. (A lamp was the initial cause 
of the great Chicago fire.) 

Many other precautions will suggest themselves 
to the careful housekeeper. But after all, the best 
precaution is common-sense, which, however, is 
the least available, being the misnomer for a 
faculty which is far from common. 


A CAST OF THE NET. 

IHK STORY OP A DETECTIVE OPPICEB. 

! 

IN FOUR CHA1»TERS.—CHAPTER IL 

By ten o’clock on the following morning. I had 
sketched out my plan, and more than that, I was 
down at the water-side and looking after a lodging, 
for I never let the grias grow tinder my feet. 7% 
must say, however, that I very much disliked 
the east end of London, and especially the river¬ 
side part of it; everything was so dirty and 
miserable and crowded, that to a man of really 
decent ta.stfi.s like, myself, it was almost purgatory 
to pass a day in il. And on this particular occasion 
the weather changed the very day I went there ; it 
was getting on towards late autumn (October in 
point of fact), and we had been having most 
beautiful weather ; but tins very morning it came 
on to rain, a close thick rain, and we. didn’t have 
three hours of continuous tine weather while I 
stopped in the east. 

1 was not likely to be very particular about my 
lodgings in one sense, though in another I was 
more particular than any lodger that ever came 
into the neighbourhood ; and alter a little trouble 1 
pitched upon a public-house again, cliicfly because 
my going in and out would attract leas attention 
there tbnu at a private house ; so I secured a small 
second-floor back room at the Anchor and Firoe 
Mermaid, or the Anclm as it was generally called, 
for shortness. 

The great recommendation of the Anchor and 
Five Mcrmaide was that it was nearly opposite to 



narrow dirty lane, which ran by th% side of the 
Anchor, and I could see that numbers of the work¬ 
men came across at dinner-time. The Anchor stood 
at the corner, one front looking on the lane, the 
other upon the river ; and once upon a time there 
had been, not exactly a tea-garden, but arbours or 
‘ boxes’ in front of the house, where the customers 
used to. sit and watch the shipping ; but this was 
all past now, and only the mdserable remains of 
the arbours were there ; and it was as dull and 
cheerless a place as the tavern to which Quilp took 
Sampson and Sally Brass in the Old Gwriontg 
Shop, of which indeed it reminded me every time 
1 looked at it. 

I always had a readiness for scraping acquaint¬ 
ances; in fact it is not much use of your being 
a detective if you can’t do this. If you can’t 
be jonnick with the biggest stranger or lowest 
rough, you are no use on that lay. I really must 
avoid slang terms; but ‘jonnick’ means hearty 
and jovial; on a ‘ lay ’ means being np to some 
game or business. Before the first dinner-time 
had passed, I had got quite friendly with two or 


three of Byrle’s hands who came into the An(Aor 
to have thmr beer; and I learned amne porticulan- 
about the firm and then about the gatekeeper, that 
helped me in my ideas. * 

Directly after they had all gone back, I went 
over too, and the dinner-traffic having censed, I was 
the only passenger. The ferryman did' not like 
taking me alone, but he was bound to do it; 
and he looked as sulky as if he was going to be 
flogged at a cart’s tail He was a tall, bony-heoded 
fellow, between fifty and sixty 1 should say; and 
I noticed him particularly because of an un¬ 
commonly ugly squint in his left eye. In accord¬ 
ance with my plan, I began talking cheerfully to 
him while he was pushing off from the shore; bnt 
he didn’t answer me beyond a growl. Then I 
offered him some splendid chewing tobacco, which 
a ‘friend just over from America had given me.’ 
Beally and truly I had bought it within a quarter 
of a mile of the Anchor (i»wi Five Mermaide, but 
he wasn’t to know that. I can’t chew; I hate the 
idea; but I put a piece of the tobacco in my 
mouth, knowing how fond these waterside men 
are of the practice, and how friendly they get with 
one of the same tastes.. To ray surprise, he would 
not have it, and I was glad to pitch my plug into 
the river when he turned his head away. But 
confound these cook-eyed men ! there is never 
any knowing where to liave them. He had not 
turned far enough, I suppose, or I didn’t make 
proper allowances for his sipint; for as I threw 
my plug away with a shudder—it .had already 
turned me almost sick—I caught his plaguy cross- 
eye staring full at me. I know it was, by the 
e.vpression on his face; that was my only guide, 
for an astronomer could not have told by his eye 
in which direction he was looking. 

The ferryman pulled well, however ; and just as 
wo got athwart the bows of a short thick-looking 
craft—it is of no use ray trying to say what kind 
of a craft she was; 1 can’t tell one from another— 
a voice hailed ns. ‘Ay, ay,’ says the boatman, 
lifting his sculls; ‘do you want to go oshgre, 
captain V ‘ Yes,’ returned a voice ; and I looked 
np and saw a man leaning over tb^ side of the 
vcs.sel; and the boatman sending his wherry close 
under the ship, the stranger slid down by a rcfpe 
very cleverly, and got iq, Though the boatman 
had called him ‘ captain,’ and though he was very 
clever with the rope, he didn’t look altogether 
like a regular sailor; ho was a dark full-faced 
man, with black eyes, a dark moustache, and curly 
greasy-looking hair. 

The stranger said a few words in a very low 
tone to the boatman, evidently to prevent my 
overhearing, and then nothing passed tfntil we 
landed. The sulky ferryman took his fee without 
a word; and I went straight to the wicket-gate of 
Eyrie’s factory, where of course I foimd the gate¬ 
keeper. I stated that I was in wont of employment, 
a'ud had heard they were taking on labourers, and 
so had applied for a job. 

‘No; 1 don’t know os we want any more hands,' 
said the man, who was [sitting d^wn in a little 
sentry-box; ‘and we have had plenty of people 
here; besides, you’re lame, ain't youl’ 

‘A little,’ 1 said, limping os I moved; ‘not very 
bad: a kick from a horse some years ago.’ 

‘ Ah! you won't do for us then,’ he said; ‘but 
I’m sorry for you. I'm lame too, from a kick of 
a horse; 1 can’t stand without my stickhere he 
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fose up to let me see him; ‘but you see I was hurt 
in the service, and the firm have provided for me. 
I’m very sony for you, for it’s hard to be slighted 
because you are a cripple. Here is sixpence, old 
fellow, to get half a pint with, and I wish I could 
make it more.’ 

I took the sixpence, and thanked him for his 
kindness; he deserved my thanks, because he wasn’t 
getting more than a pound a week, and had four 
or five little children. I found this out afterwards. 

I was satisfied at having made a friend who 
might prove useful; but I hod one or two more 
questions to ask him, and was thinking how I 
could best bring them in, when he said hurriedly ; 
‘ If you could get hold of Mr Byrle by himself, he 
might do something for you, for he is a very good 
sort; and you seem strong enough in every other 
way, and would make a good watchman, I should 
think.’ 

Yes ; he did not know how good a one 1 

‘Mr Byrle senior or junior?’ I asked, on the 
strength of my information from the hands at the 
Anchor. 

‘Junior! 0 lor! that wouldn’t do at all!’ ex¬ 
claimed he with quite a gasp, us if the idea took 
his breath away. ‘ It’s a case of “ 0 no, wo never 
mention it” with him. He's seldom .it home, and 
when he is, he and the old gentleman lead the 

very- Here yon have it! Here’s Mr Forey, 

the only foreman in the place who would listen to 
you. Now, speak up I’ 

Mr Porey, a dark-whiskered, stoutly built man, 
came up, glancing keenly at me os a stronger ; so 
touebing my cap, I again preferred my request to 
be taken on as a labourer. 

‘I don’t like lame men,’ he said; ‘but there does 
not seem to be a great deal the matter with yon. 
You say yon can have a first-rate character. We 
shall be making changes next week, and there’s 
no harm in your looking round on Monday morn¬ 
ing at nine sharp.—Stop! I can give you a job 
now. Do you know how to get to T-?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ I said. 

‘Then take this letter to Mr Byrle, and bring 
back an answgr,’ said Mr Forey. ‘ If he is not at 
home, ask for Miss Doyle, who may open it. I 
want an answer this afternoon; so cut oft! Stay! 
here’s a shilling for your.fare ; it’s only tenpence, 
you know; and I’ll leave eighteenpence with Bob 
here at the gate for your trouble.’ 

I took the shilling. Bob winking triumphantly 
at me, as if to say it was os good as done, and 1 left 
the yard. 

I was amused at having the commission, for I 
wondered what Mr Byrle would say when he saw 
me, and Whether my disguise was so complete that 
he would not recognise me at all. That would be 
something like a triumph, and 1 almost made up 
my mind that it would be so. Hod Mi Forey seen 
me hurrying to the station, he might again have 
said that there did not seem much tke matter with 
me; but I walked slowly enough through the 
street iu whidi the Yarmouth Smack was situated, 
and had a pretty good trial of my disguise and my 
nerves os I passed it. Peter Tilley, dressed in a 
blue riop and cord trousers, so as to look like a 
dock labourer or something of that kind, was 
leaning against the door-post, lazily watching the 
passers-by. I made up my mind to try him; so 
stopping at a lamp-post just opposite to Mm, 1 took 
out my pipe, struck a match on the iron, coolly 


lit the tobacco, and after one or two puffs, threw 
the match into the road and walked on. He never 
knew me. It was all right. 

The drizzling rain came down again os I got out 

ut T-; but luckily Mr Byrle’s house was not 

more than a quarter of a mile from the station; and 
BO resuming my limp, I got there without delay. 
The man-servant wno answered the door took 
my letter, but told me that the old gentleman was 
not at home; then on finding Miss Doyle was to 
open the letter and send an answer, told me to 
wait in a little room which looked as if it was 
used os an office, having floor-cloth instead of 
carpet, wooden chairs, and so forth. He was a 
careful servant, and would not ask a stranger to 
wait in the hall, where coats and umbrellas might 
be had by a sharp party. 

I had not waited long, when the door opened, 
and a young lady, whom 1 of course judged to 
he Miss Doyle, came into the room. She was a 
^jirk, keen-looking young ptfi'ty, and spoke rather 
sharply. ‘You are to take an answer back, I 
believe ? ’ she said. 

‘ Yes, miss,’ I answered, touching my forehead, 
for as you may suppose, I held my cap in my 
hand. 

‘ Mr Forey only wishes me to send word; I am 
not to write,’ she went on; ‘he wants to know if Mr 
Byrle will be at the works to-morrow. He will 
not. Tell Mr Forey he will leave town to-night, 
and not return until the day after to-morrow. 
You understand?’ She spoke very sharply; so I 
said: ‘Yes, miss,’ sharply too, and touched my 
forehead again. 

‘You need not wait,’ she said ; and opening the 
door, I saw the servant waiting to let me out. I 
knuckled my forehead again, and putting on 
rather a clumsier limp than before, got out of the 
house into the rain and mud. Bmn and mud! 
What did I care for rain and mud now ? 

‘ Sergeant Nickham,’ says I, when I got fairly 
out of range of her windows, for I wouldn’t trust 
her with so much as a wink of mine—‘ Sergeant 
Nickham,’ I said, ‘you are the boy! If you can’t 
command your face, there isn't a man in the force 
as can. If you haven’t got a memory for faces, 
find me the man who has, that’s all about it!’ 

Why, of all the extraordinary capers that I 
ever tumblei^ to in my life, 1 never came near 
such a caper as this. Miss Doylo! Tli,at was 
Miss Doyle, was it ? Right enough, no doubt; 
but if she wasn’t also the sham clerk who 
came and found that I was put on the watch 
by Mr Byrle, I didn’t know a horse from a 
hedgehog—that’s all The quick look of her 
eye, her sharp quick voice, the shape of her face, 
the very way she stood—lor I it was all as clear 
as daylight. But then I thought, and I kept on 
thinking till I had got bock to the works, what 
could she have to do with stealing engine-fittings ? 
’Twasn’t likely as she had anything to do with 
that. It was past all question in my mind as to 
her being the same party. I knew it for certain; 
and then came the point—^What did she dress 
herself up for and come a-spying ou me and her 
uncle?—^for she was Mr Byrle’s niece. 

I hadn’t got to the bottom of this by any means, 
by the time I got back to the works; however, I 
gave my message very respectfully to Mr Forey; 
and offered Bob the gatekeeper his sixpence baok» 
with many thanks. 
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No, old chap,’ he says; ‘keep it at present 
If you get on regular. I’ll take it off you and a 
pint into the baigain the day you draw your first 
week’s cash; hut a fellow out of work knows the 
vally of a sixpence.’ 

The same ferryman took me hack; and his 
temper hadn’t improved, I found. I fancied too 
that he was particular waichful of me, and so I 
was particular watchful of him ; and from long 
practice I could do it better and more secretly 
than he could, although he had got a cross-eye. 
Lor 1 I could tell when we were nearing that 
same ship that the man climbed out of; I could 
tell it by the cunning way in which the boatman 
looked at me, to sec if I would take any special 
notice of it. I didn’t know what his little game 
might be, but I determined to spoil it; so I 
stooped down, and was tying up my shoe, making 
quite a long job of it, till alter we had fairly 
passed the craft, and then I looked up with an 
innocent face Uiat quite settled him. ♦ 

Jimt as we pushed up to the hard (that’s the 
landing-place), he says to me : ‘ Do you often cross 
here ? ’ 

* Not often,’ I said; ‘ at anyrate, not yet. I 
generally cross a little higher up.’ (That was very 
fine ; about Westminster Biidge was my place ; 
if be liked to think I meant somewhere about 
Tooley Street or Billingsgate, of course I couldn’t 
help it.) ‘But I have left my old quarters, and so I 
shall often go Uiis way.’ 

‘Ah,’ he says, ‘yon live at the Yarmouth Smack, 
don’t you 'I' 

‘ The what 1 ’ I said. ‘ Where’s that 1 ’ 

‘ The Yarmouth Smack,' he says again, pointing 
to the side we had come from. I knew where the 
Yarmouth Smack w.as well enough; but I shook my 
head, and said : ‘ No; I live on thi.s side of the 
water; but 1 shall live anywhere when I can get 
work.’ 

He didn’t say any more ; I did not suppose he 
would; but there was something uncommonly aus¬ 
picious in his talking about the Yarmouth Smack, 
something more than 1 could believe came from 
chance. 

In the lane, just as I was about to turn into the 
side door of the Anchor, I met the foreign-looking 
captain, who must have crossed the river before 
me, as I had last seen him on the other side. He 
knew me, I could tell well enough, and I knew him; 
but I was not going to let him see where I was 
going, so I passed the door of the Anchor, limping 
on till he was clear ; then I harried in, went np- 
Etaira at once, and was out in the old ruined arbours 
I have spoken of in a minute. These overhung' 
the river at high-water (it was nearly high-tide 
now), and the landing-place of the feny was close 
to them. The ferryman and the captain were talk¬ 
ing, as I expected they would be, while the boat 
w’as waiting for passengers; and by standing in the 
corner box, I could have heard every word they 
said, if they had spoken out, as honest people 
should speak. But they were that artful and sus¬ 
picious, although they could not have known there 
was anybody listening, that they talked almost in 
whispers, and 1 only caught the lost bit from the 
ferryman. ‘ No,’ he says; ‘ he’s not the party; but 
I’ll go up to the Smack to-night and make sure of 
the man,’ 

Ah! ns I thought; they were both in it some¬ 
how. Bat what a most extraordinary fuss and Qan- 


powder Hot sort of business there was about steal¬ 
ing a few bits of metaL I actually should have 
felt ashamed of the East-enders, wjio arc really 
some of the sharpest folks I ever came across, if 
I had not felt there was a something behind, and 
that, by a lucky accident, I seemed upon the point 
of hading it out. 

The night—^my first night in the cost too—was 
not to pass without an adveularc, .and I had not 
seen the last of my new acquaintance the captain. 
1 got very tired of the company in the Anclurr — 
not that I mind who 1 mix with, and if there had 
been any of the factory hands about the place, I 
would have sat with them until the house closed ; 
but they only came there at meal-times it seemed, 
or on their road home. So I walked about the 
neighbourhood a bit; not because it was pleasant, 
for it was a wet night; and what with tlie rain and 
the mud and the drunken sailors and the fried- 
fish shops and the quarrelling there was going on, 

! it was anything but agreeable. The fact is I like 
to know every court and alley in my district, and 
there were some pretty courts and alleys here. 
However, nobody thought me worth robbing, and 
besides, 1 am always civil, so I never get interfered 
with. It’s n capital rule; the best I know ; and 
costs nothing. 

When I was coming back, and bad got pretty 
nearly to the Anchor and Five Mermaids again (it is 
very absurd to give suck long signs to public- 
houses), I saw a ve^ pretty girl whom I had 
noticed before, standing at a comer out of the 
rain; but it was pot raining very much now. She 
wasn’t—well, I won’t say what she was not, or 
what she was. Slie was very pretty, I say, and 
was doing no harm tlicre; but two or three fellows 
coming by at the moment, one of tbeiii took hold 
of her roughly, and finished by almost pushing 
her down. She got away from him, and drew 
a door or two off; but his companions laughing at 
him for being bested by a woman, he lollowed 
her, and on her pushing him from her, gave her 
a back-handed smack in the face. There ware 
several men loitering about, smoking and so forth, 
and I heard one or two say it was% shame; but 
none of them interfered; and I, being a little way 
olF, and not wanting to get into a row, might have 
passed this over; but she called him a brute and a 
coward, and be went at her to strike her again. 
She ran across the road to where I stood, to avoid 
him, and he followed her. Then I saw it was my 
acquaintance the captain. 

He swore more liorribly than ever I heard any 
one swear, and springing forward, would certainly 
have hit her down; but I jumped between them 
'and knocked up his arm. ‘ Brayvo ! ’ said some 
women, who had been attracted by the girl’s 
scream ; and ‘ Brayvo ! ’ said the men who hadn’t 
interfered. At once the captain turned on me, 
and let fly desperately at my head; but I was not 
to be had in that way, and I stopped him and 
returned a hit that I know must have loosened a 
couple of teeth; and then he swore again, and ■ 
began to pull off his coat. So did h 

‘Don’t fight wid him, my darlin’,’ said an oM 
Irishwoman, who was' selling herrings, laying her 
hand on my arm. ‘ You ’re an honest English boy, 
and these fellows will have a knife in ye if they 
can’t bate ye fair.’ 

‘ No, Biddy, they shan’t,’ said one of the men 
coming forward, followed by half-a-dozen more. 
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* If there 'b to be a fight, it ehall be a fiar one ; and 
mates, we 'll put any fellow into six feet of mud 
who only shews a knife.’ 

His mates "said so too, and they were a rough 
and likely lot for it, and the river was within a 
score or so of yarda So with, a scowl at them ^or 
I do believe now he meant murder; I didn’t 
think of it then, although I was a policeman), he 
rolled up his sleeves and came at me. 

Re was a strong fellow, not so tall perhaps, 
hut certainly heavier than I was, and I daresay, 
from his manner, fancied he could fight. But 
fight me I Why, a gent once offered through 
Alec Keene (he had seen me spar in private at 
Alec’s), to make it worth my while to leave the 
police, and he would back me against any ten- 
stone-fonr man <1 fiincied, for a hundred; and I 
was half inclined to take it too, only something 
important turned up jhst tlien. Well, in two 
rounds I settled the captain. He tried to catch 
hold of me and tlirow me; hut I knocked him 
clean off his legs each round; and then his friends 
took him away. 

‘ There’s one comfort at any rate in having had 
the row,’ I thought: '• he ’ll never suppose 1 'm a 
detective after this.’ 

I wished, however, it had never come off, there 
was such a fuss. Why, if I could have drunk 
shillings and sixpences, I might have had them, 
I do believe. In a place like that you get a crowd 
directly; and although the affair did not last three 
minutes, there was a hundred men and ns many 
women too, anxious to treat me ; and I was natu¬ 
rally obliged to drink with one or two; not at the 
Anchor though. 

The affair made such a stir, that 1 read in one of 
the local papers the next week how Jem Mace had 
been down in the neighbourhood of the Docks, 
incog.; and that for once the brute strength of a 
boxer had bean used in a good cause, and all that 
sort of nonsense. 1 know 1 have always found 
the best clsas of boxers very good fellows. 

Of course I was vexed at this shindy having 
taken place so early, as the quieter I kept myself 
the better; ant I would have given five pounds to 
have been out of it. My wishing this only shews 
you never know what is coming; and something 
came qut of this street fight that I never expected. 

S E A-L IONS. 

The domestication of a pair of ‘sea-Hons’at the 
Brighton Aquarium, and the subsequent addition, 
some few months ago, of a ‘little stranger’ to this 
intereating family circle, afford an opportunity 
for a brief description of some of the more 
prominent points in the structure and habits of 
these little-known animals. The name ‘ sea-lion,’ 
to begin with, is by no means so inappropriate or 
far fetched as popular designations are usually 
found to be, when submitted to scientidic criticism. 
For the ‘ sea-lion ’ is included by zoologists along 
with the seals Kid walruses in the great Carnivor¬ 
ous order of quadrupeds, to which, it need hardly 
be remarked, the lions, tigers, bears, dogs, and 
other flesh-eaters belong. The sea-lion is in fact a 
large seal, and seals and walruses are simply marine 
bears; and if wo can imagine the body of a 
familiar bear to be somewhat elongated, and that 


the limbs were converted into swimming paddles, 
we should obtain a rough but essentiallj ecuTect 
idea of the zoological position of the mols and 
their neighbours. 

But whilst the seals and sea-lions are united 
with tile walruses to form a special group of car¬ 
nivorous quadrupeds, adapted to lead a life in the 
sea, there exist some very prominent ’pomts of 
difference between the common seals and the 
less familiar sea-lions. The sea-lions and their 
nearest allies are thus sometimes named ‘Eared’ 
seals, from the possession of an outer ear; the 
latter appendage being absent in the common or 
True seate. And whilst the common seals waddle 
in a most ungainly fashion on land, the sea-lions 
are able to ‘walk,’ if not elegantly, at least with a 
better show of corafpi’t than their more familiar 
neighbours, A glance at the structure of the sea- 
R^on’s feet, or better still, "a comparison of its 
members with those of the seal, shews the reason 
of its greater skill and ability in progression on the 
land. The fore-limbs of the seal are, so to speak 
buried in the skin, below the elbow ; only a small 
part of the fore-arm and hand being thus free from 
the body. The hind-limbs of tiie seals, again, 
exist in a permanently extended condition, and are 
disposed backwards in a line with the tail and 
body. The bhid-linibs, moreover, are frequently 
united with the tail by means of a connecting fold 
of skin, and the whole hinder extremity of the 
body in a seal may thus be regarded as forming a 
laige tail-fin. In swimming, the fore-limbs of the 
seal are applied closely to the sides of the body, and 
servo as ruddem ; whilst the hinder portion of the 
body, hinder limbs, and tail, constitute the swim¬ 
ming-organs—a work for which by their great 
flexibility they are perfectly adapted. 

In the sea-lions on the other hand the fore-limbs 
are free from the skin and body to a much greater 
extent than in the seals. The ‘hand ’ itself in the 
sea-lion is exceedingly flexible, although completely 
enclosed in a homy or leathery skin. The thumbs 
of this hand farther exist in a well developed 
state; all fivt fingers being of nearly the same 
length in the seal. As regards the hind-feet of 
the sea-lion, those members, like the fore-limbs, 
are freely separated from the body, at least as 
far as the ankle and foot are concerned, and tlie 
foot is turned outwards, forcibly reminding one 
of tlie conformation of that organ in the bear. 
But we may only note by way of conclusion to 
these zoological characters that the teeth of the 
sea-lion are decidedly of a carnivorous type. Any 
one regarding the skull of a sea-lion could readily 
form the ideal that the animal which possessed it 
was a flesh-eater. These animals usually possess 
thirty-six teeth; the ‘eye’ teeth being of very- 
large size, and so placed in the jaws that any 
substance entering the montli is firmly held by 
these teeth-and the adjoining front teeth. Hie 
‘grinders’ of the sea-lion are small, and do not 
mipear to bo of any very great use to the animah 
'These creatures swallow their food—consisting of 
fishes, molluscs, and sea-birds—^whole, and when 
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a laige fish is divided in two, the portion retained to be gnided by itistincts which, like the social 
in the month is swallowed; the’ portion which order of the ants and bees, are duly perpetuated, 
tumbles into tlie water being afterwards seized and have become of hereditary chtu’acter. The 
and duly swallowed in its turn. sea-lions are migratory in habits, aiid disappear 

That the sea-lions are by no means destitute from the majority of the haunts and breeding- 
of the craft and cunning of their land-neighbours, places in winter. The mules are few in number as 
is proved by the fact that they capture such birds compared w’ith the females or ‘ cows,’ as they are 
as the penguins by lying motionless in the water, termed ; and each male receives under his protec- 
allowing merely flie tip of the nose to appear at tion a larger or smaller number of females; the 
the surface. The unwary bird, swooping down oldest males possessing the largest number of 
upon the floating object, presumed to consist of dependants. In the early spring, some old males 
something eatable, is then seized and devoured by appear to return first to the haunts and do duty 
the concealed enemy. as reconnoitring parties ; the advance-guard swim- 

Sea-lions may be regarded as the unknown, ming about for several days, then landing and 
or at anyrate unrecognised beuefactom of the fair csiutiously investigating the state of the land; 
sex, imasmuch as, from the rich undcr-far which their shore-visits being spent in a slate of per- 
they possess, the favourite material known as ‘ seal- petual sniffing, and in the careful examination 
skill ’ is obtained. This latter name is entirely of their old haunt. About a month or six 
misleading in its nature; the much prized material weeks after tlic arrival of the advance-guard, and 
being the produce of the sea-lion and not of a true after the- inspection of the land has been duly 
seal. The possession of this valuable under-fur htA carried out, sure signs of the coming race begin to 
contributed very largely to the causes of tho indis- appear in the form of hundreds of mules, who select 
criminate attack which has for years past been advantageous positions on the beach, and await the 
made upon the sca-lions. The spirit of coininercial arrival of their partners. Nor is the period of 
enterprise has resulted in a war of extermination waiting an uneventful one. The best situations on 
against these animals in certain regions, from the the beach arc fought for with eagoniess, not to say 
eii'ects of which it is doubtful if the species can ferocity. The descriptions given of the combats 
ultimately recover. of Uie males indicate tliat they are of the most 

The sea-lions differ materially from the seals in sanguinary description; frciiuent mutilations being 
their geographical distribution. The latter animals, the results of this fight for a place on the reception- 
as every casual reader of a natural liistory text- ground. 

book knows, inhabit temperate and northern seas. On the arrival of the females, the younger males 
Tho sea-lions, on the other hand, arc found to be appear to do duty as ushers, in marshalling the 
absent from all parts of the Atlantic Ocean save ‘ cows ’ to their places on the rooks and cliffs above 
its most southern portions. Tiiey are common on the beach ; and the work of the selection of mates 
the South American coasts, and arc found inhabit- by the males proceeds apar.e, until eacli happy 
ing island-groups which may be regarded us bedong- family, consisting of a male with a dozen or fifteen 
ing to tho same zoological province as the latter cows, has been duly constituted. The progress of 
continent. The mouth of the River Plate is stated selection and sea-lion courtship is frequently, we 
as the most northern boundary of these animals on regret to say, attended with disastrous conse- 
the eastern side of South America, whilst on the quences to the lady-members of tho community, 
western or Pacific side of the. New World they are When a male, envious of the choice of his neigh- 
found on the Californian coasts, and are even met hour, sees an opportunity, he does not hesitate to 
with on the coasts of tlie Aleutian Isles and of avail himself of the cliaiice, and not only to covet 
Japan. TTie Pribylov Islands, included in the bnt literally to steal his neighlimit's mate. The 
Alaska group, are regarded as forming the most desired ‘cow’ is iincercmoniously lifted in the 
northerly point of the sea-lions’distribution ; and month of the captor, and transfened wnth all 
these islands—now in the possession of the United possible expedition to his own family group. Great 
States—together with the Falkland IWands and the is the sorrow of the bereaved male; but woe to 
Cape of Good Hope, still form the Uiree chief both intruder and female should the thief be 
sources from which the seal-fur or scal-skiu of com- discovered in the act! A fierce and sanguinary 
mcrce is obtained. It is also well ascertained that fight ensues, and the hapless, passive, and olto- 
sea-lions occur at Kerguelen’s Land, on the New gether innocent cause of the combat, may get 
Zealand coasts, on the Tasmanian shores, and the dreadfully injured while the combat lasts, 
cast and south coasts of Australia. The young sea-lions usually appear to be bom 

The average length of a large male sea-lion almost immediately after the parents^ have landed 
raises from six to seven or eight feet, his weight and been allocated to their respective eatahlish- 
averaging six hundred pounds. The females are ments. One yoMg is produced at a birth ; the 
•of much smaller size than the males, and measure infant sea-lion being ol black colour and attaining 
from four and a half to five feet in length ; their the length of a foot. When they are four weeks ola, 
weight being from one hundred to one hundred and they enter tlie water, and spewlily become expert in. 
fifty poumls. These animals, as might be expected, swimming and diving; but it is alleged, and on good 
grow slowly, and attain their full dimensions the authority, that occasionally the females encounter ■ 
m^es in six, and the females in four years. The refractory offspring, and have to exercise great 
habits of these animals axe not only of curious and patience in coaxing unwilling youngsters to enter 
interesting naturm bnt evince a decidedly high order the sea. The families have settled down to their 
of intelligence. ’The haunts of the sea-lions are, in wonted existence by the beginning of August; 
whalersf parlance, named ‘ rookeries ; ’ and in the and we are informed that dunng the whote of the 
disposition of what may be termed their domestic period which intervenes between the arrival of 
arrangements, as well as in the regulation of their the females and the period last mentioned, the 
family and peiponal matters, these creatures appear males have not only been most assiduous in their 
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attcndftiice upon their families, but that they have 
also been existing independently of any nutri¬ 
ment The males exemplify a case of living upon 
self, and appear to subsist by the reabsqrption of 
their fatt^ matters; in the same fashion as the 
Wrs, which retire fat and well nourished to their 
winter-quarters, and appear . in the succeeding 
spring in a lean and emaciated condition. 

Regarding the sea-lions and their young at 
present in captivity in the Brighton Aquarium, it 
18 interesting to note the incidents connected with 
the first ‘bath’ of baby Otaria. This prodigy in 
the way of an aquarium specimen, tumbled acci¬ 
dentally into the water of nis tank, and apparently 
caused his mamma much anxiety. It is stated 
that he plunged voluntarily into the water on a 
subsequent occasibn, and appeared to be perfectly 
at home in his native element; swimming and 
diving with all the dexterity of an accomplished 
professor of the art of natation. Being startled by 
some sound, the young otaria dived beneath the 
surface of the water, the mother seizing her 
progeny by the neck, and swimming ashore with 
it in her mouth. On the occasion of the writer’s 
visit to the Brighton Aqnarium, the mother and 
young were disporting themselves in the water; 
die male sitting up in the tank, and giving vent to 
repeated sounds, resembling exactly the hoarse 
bark of a dog. We may heartily re-echo the w’ish, 
that the happiness and amenity of this interesting 
family may be disturbed by no untoward accident, 
if for no other reason that they exist among us as 
the representatives of a most interesting and now 
comparatively scarce group of quadrupeds. 

It has often been disputed by naturalists whether 
or not the sea-lions possess a mane. There can be 
no doubt that the old males of one species at any- 
rate, the Otaria jubala or Cook’s sea-lion, the most 
common form on the South American coasts, 
possess a mane on the neck and shoulders. Nine 
or ten different species of sea-lions are known to 
zoologists, these species being distinguished from 
each other by very distinct variations in tlie form 
and structure of the skull, in the fur, &c. It must, 
however, be b6me in mind, that the recognition 
of the exact species to which a sea-lion belongs is 
frMuently a very difficult matter, owing to the 
diflerences perceptible in the fur of the two sexes 
and in the tur of either sex, at different ages. 

The complaints of zoologists regarding the ill- 
regulated and indiscriminate slaugmcr of the sea- 
lions ore, it is to be feared, as well founded as 
have been our own repeated remonstrances against 
the wholesale slaughter of seals. The United 
States go\i;crnment, however, it is satisfactory to 
learn, still regulate their sea-lion fisheries at the 
Wbylov Islands in a methodical manner. Thus 
the young males alone are killed, and the period 
during wich they are taken extends from June 
to October; whil.st the total number of sea-lions 
killed annually is limited. In the South Sea 
Islands, these animals were killed in such numbers 
that they are now exceedingly scarce ; British and 
Americans alike,' slaying the sea-lions without in 
the riightest degree discriminating between the 
sexes, or between young and old sems. It is to be 
hoped, for thC' sake of science as well os of com¬ 
merce, that time has taught us wisdom in this 
respect. We have seen how necessary legislation j 
has become to insure the prosperity of our home-! 
fisheries; and now that the Royal Commissioners; 


have finished their labours in behalf of crabs and 
lobsters, salmon and herring, it would he well for 
the public interests if Mr Frank Buckland and his 
coadjutors were empowered to look after the sea- 
lion and the seal. 


ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS 
OF ENGLAND. 

With kindly regard for the names, the places, 
and the landmarks of our forefathers, which may 
be called the sentimental side of our national 
stability, are usually, but unfortunately not in¬ 
variably combined the good sense which improves 
but does not destroy, and the good taste which 
recognises the intrinsic beauty of antiquity, its 
harmony with our history, and the dignity which 
it lends to the present. Foreigners aro always 
<keply impres.sed by the ‘ ancientness ’ of England, 
1^ the maintenance of the old names, and the 
blending together in our cities of the convenience 
and luxury of modern life, with the memorials of 
a past as grand as any country has to boast of, 
and marked by far less vicissitude. 

Among the evidences of the stability of Eng¬ 
land to which the attention of lier own students 
of her history and that of foreign visitors may 
most worthily be directed, is the minor monu¬ 
mental history which Mr Alfred Rimnier illus¬ 
trates, and whose value and interest the Dean of 
Chester points out in an interesting volume en¬ 
titled Ancient Streets and diomesteads of England 
(London; Macmillan & Co.); the history of the 
old buildings which still remain in the old streets 
of our old cities, in our villages and in our 
hamlets. 

It is pleasant to ramble with Mr Rimmcr from 
county to county of the old land, gathering as wo 
go a great company from the past; and assuredly 
all will agi-ee that no better starting-point can 
be found than Chester, the pride of archseologists, 
the boast of historians, the city whose renown 
has been touched into equal brilliance and tender¬ 
ness by the genius of Sir Walter Scott An 
American traveller has well described the charm 
of the city. ‘ It is full,’ he says, * of that de¬ 
lightful clement of the crooked, the accidental, 
the unforeseen, which, to eyes accustomed to 
eternal right angles and straight lines, is the 
striking feature of European street scenery. The 
Chester streets give us a perfect feast of crooked¬ 
ness—of those random comer.s, projections, and 
recesses, those innumerable architectural surprises 
and caprices and fantasies which offer such a deli¬ 
cious holiday to a vision nourished upon brown 
stone fronts.’ Shrewsbury perhiros gives at first 
sight a more vivid picture of a fine old English 
town, hut it has not so many treasures hidden 
away under modem exteriors. It is likely, Mr 
Rimmer tells us, that even the oldest iidiabitant 
of Chester is ignorant of the ancient relics which 
the city contains. Though the origin of the 
famous ‘ Rows ’ is disputed—^some antiquaries 
holding them to belong to the Roman era of the 
city, and to have been simply an extension of the 
vestibule of Roman architecture; while others 
consider that they were built as a refuge for the 
citizens during any sudden attack of the Welsh— 
there is but one estimate of their qnaint old-world 
beauty; and perhaps there is no relic of the past 
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in all England which has more stirring memories 
to arouse than ^ Chester Castle^ with its Julius 
I Cseaar’s tower still standing firm against the influ- 
ence of time, and its tradition of Hugh Lupus 
Hall. 

Next to the completeness of the ancient walls 
of Chrater, its carved woodwork strikes the visitor 
as an instance of conservation. The carved front 
of the house which belonged to Randal Holme, 
who left valuable records of the city, is much 
more ancient than the date it bears (1664); and 
though the house called Bishop Lloyd’s is now 
^vided into tenements, the splendid remains of 
its ceilings and fireplaces are preserved. A little 
beyond it stand the beautiful cottages, with their 
carving intact, into which Stanley House has been 
divided. Here the Earl of Derby, who was exe¬ 
cuted at Bolton in 1657, passed his last day. Some 
of the famous carved oak furniture of this historic 
mansion found its way a few years ago into the 
poMcssion of Mr Sly, The landlord of the celcbrateth 
Kill’s Arms Inn at Lancaster, and was sold in the 
spring of the present year at the dispersion of his 
collection. One magnificent block oak bedstead 
splendidly carved is now in the possession of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Looking at the beautiful carved 
fronts of the cottages, and thinking of the terrible 
time in which the cliiof of the great House of 
Stanley left his ancestral home for ever, we are 
reminded of the quaint story which the eaiTs 
gentleman, Mr Bagaley, related concerning that 
departure. ‘ One Lieutenant Smith, a rude fellow,’ 
he says, ‘ came in with his hat on, and told my 
lord he came from Colonel DuckenficUl the 
governor, to tell his lordsliip ho must be ready for 
his journey to Bolton. My lord replied: “When 
would have me to go ? ” “ To-morrow, about 

six in the morning,” said Smith. “ Well,” said 
my lord, “ commend me to the governor, and tell 
him I shall be ready by that time.” Then said 
Smith: “ Doth your lordship know any friend or 
servant that would do the thing your lordship 
knows of? It would do well if you had a friend.” 
My lord replied : “ What do you mean—to cut off 
my head Smith said : “Yes, niy lonl; if you 
could have a friend.” My lord said: “ Nay, sir ; if 
those men that would have my head will not find 
one to cut it off, let it stand where it is.” ’ 

'The Blue Posts, ‘ God’s Providence J House, with 
its inscription of thanksgiving that its ininates had 
been spared from the plague ; the beautiful gabled 
house in Whitefriars, with its fine mouldings and 
traceries, are but a few of the memorials of the 
past over which one lingers in Chester, before 
passing on to the eastern part of the county, where 
one finds a special treat in the old town of Conglc- 
ton, which presents features of successive periods of 
antiquity in its still and picturesque streets, and is 
fliirrounded on all sides by venerable family seats. 
Mr Bimmer’s drawing of the old Lim Inn gives a 
charming idea of a black-and-white gabled hostelry, 
with a vast porch resting on stone pillars, and sup¬ 
porting a room above it. The interior preserves 
all its old characteristics, and has a quiet poiider- 
ousness about it, as of an inn to which wayfarers 
came in coaches with armed outriders on horse¬ 
back, with led-horsee charged with baggage, or in 
heavy wagons. The idea of railways or smart dog¬ 
carts, or the pertness of all modern vehicles in fact, 
in connection with the Lim Inn, has a kind of 
impertinence about it. 


Over the Cheshire border in Shropshire tIKere is 
a great deal of interest for the student of the street 
architecture of the past; and in thatponnty pictn- 
resq^ue old inns abound. We find one at Ellesmere, 
with the grass growing in the vast courtyard, built 
round by the now empty stables, which were so 
full of life and bustle in the old coaching days. 
Mr Eimmer’s very brief mention of Ellesmere 
implies that it is a much less important place than 
in reality it is ; and all he says about Shropshire 
conveys an impression that he has not studied 
the antiquarian aspect of his subject at all so 
deeply as its artistic. 

Two miles from O.swestry lies Whittington 
village, a perfect example of the solid and beauti¬ 
ful in village aroliitecture, with the gateway'of 
Pcvcril’s Castlo opening into it, and the birthplace 
of Sir Richard Whittington left to the choice of 
the visitor. Oswestry itself is an exceedingly 
interesting town; portions of the old wall still 
remain, with several stone and half-timbered 
liouses of great antiquity; but it is seldom thor¬ 
oughly explored, because the tourLt is generally 
anxious to reach the county town of Shropshire, 
that fiimous city of Shrewsbury, which we know 
better perhaps through Shakspearo than through 
the historical chronicles of ite life. The author 
might, however, have accorded more lengthened 
notice to Oswestry, which, if tradition may be 
relied upon, dates from the fourth century of the 
Christian era, and which undoubtedly derives its 
name from the overthrow and martyrdom of 
Oswald, the Christian king of Northumberland, who 
was vanquished there by Penda, the pagan king of 
Merciit. 

Oswestry is stated to have been the site of a 
castlo built in 1149 by Magod, one of the princes 
of Powys. It then passed, by marriage, into the 
hands of a Norman lord of Cher; and it was 
here that in 1164 Henry 11. assembled the army 
with which he marched to Chirk, in his vain 
attempt to subjugate the principality. In 1277 
Edward I. surrounded the town by a vrall which 
was a mile in circumference, had four gates, 
and was further defended by a ifioat. In the 
thirteenlli century both castle and town were 
destroyed by fire. Many scenes of our martial 
history pass before the mind’s eye of the visitor to 
Oswestry. In 1403, Owen Glyndyr (or Glendower) 
marched from thence towards Slirewsbury at the 
hc:id of twelve thousand men, intending there to 
unite his forces to those of the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land and bis son. Tradition, however, alleges that 
by the time ho reached Shelton, two miles from 
Shrewsbury, he found the royal forces were 
engaged in b.attle with their enemy. The story of 
that eventful day is one out of which to make 
a mental picture as one contemplates the approach 
to Shrewsbury. Hotspur and nis father had cn- 
canq)ed on the previous night at a place called 
Berwick, nearly opposite Shelton, and they calcu¬ 
lated on being joined there by Glendyr. They 
sorely needed his aid ; the rebel army numbered 
only fourteen thousand men, while that of the 
king numbered twenty-six thousand. In vain they 
waited; in vain a few unsuccessful attempts wore 
made at a compromise, and then at a place still 
known as Battlefield, and in a field yet called 
‘ the King’s Croft,’ the battle was joined. Before, 
however, the first blow was struck, Hany Hotspur 
called for his sword, and was informed by nis 
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atten4ant that be had left it at Beprick. The 
iron warrior, who was about cheerfally to en¬ 
counter a Ibrce greatly outnumbering his own, 
turned pale. ‘‘ I perceive,’ ho said, ‘ that my plough 
is drawing its mt furrow, for a wizard told me 
that I should perish at Berwick, which I vainly 
interpreted of that town in, the north.’ 

The Welsh cliieftain climbed into the tree and 
beheld the conflict; at what period of the engage¬ 
ment is not told; but as he concluded the king 
would be victorious, he quietly came down 
again, and leaving Percy to defeat and death, 
marched back to has mountains. The old onk yet 
remauns ; but for the forty years during which we 
have known it, it has been in a failing condition. 
One by one its great boughs have yidded to the 
storm, or broken beneath their own weight; and 
it is now propped up with crutches and bound 

S ther with iron hoops. Probably in another 
■century the place which has known it for at 
least six centuries will know it no more. 

One of Mr llimmei’s illustrations shews us a 
street in Shrewsbury w'hicli may justly claim to 
be one of the most perfect examples of English 
streets yet remaining,'if not tlie most perfect. The 
beautiful old gabled houses with their projecting 
richly carved fronts are in excellent preservation, 
and for a considerable distance a person walking 
down the middle of the street can touch them on 
each side ; such was the economy of room in 
walled cities, which renders their physiognomy 
just the opposite to that of villages, in which the 
wide spaces constitute an especial beauty. Behind 
the city rise tlie Haughmond hills, dear and sharp, 
and wooded to their summits. Mr liimmer tells 
us, that when the sun rises red over these hills, 
and especially if this red rising be accompanied by 
noise of wind, it is a certain sign of a stormy day; 
thus proving the tiuth of Shakspeare’s description 
of how ‘ blcMily the sun began to peer above yon 
bosky hill,’ upon the fatal day of the battle of 
Shrewsbury. Says Prince H«njy to his father: 

The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes ; 

And by uie hollow whistling in the leaves 
Poretclls a tempest and a blustering day. 

We wish we could And in the facts a sanction 
for the author’s statement, that in no town in 
England ore the interesting remains, dear to the 
antiquary and the student, more scrupulously taken 
care of than in Shrewsbury ; but we have before 
us the eloquent and pleading testimony to the 
contrary of Mr Ansell Day, the enthusiastic and 
indefa^abie champion of the rights and the dig¬ 
nity of the old city; and on comparing his descrip¬ 
tion of Shrewsbury a hundred years ago with 
Shrewsbury as it now is, we learn how much has 
been lost witlvin a century. A hundred years ago, 
Shrewsbury boasted five churches of renowned 
beauty. The Abbey and the collegiate chturch of 
St Mary still remain, deeply interesting to the 
antiquary and to the visitor. But what has been 
the fate of the three others—of St Chad’s, of St 
Alkmond’s (so spacious, so beautiful, famous for 
its exquisite tower, and built by a sister of King 
Alfred), and of St Julian’s i St Chad’s requiring 
reparation, a country builder was employed, whose 
Well-intentioned performance caused the tower to 
full in and destroy a portion of the church. Instead 
of the damage being repaired, the old church was 


pulled down, and an expensive, hideous, and incon¬ 
venient structure was erected in its place. The 
other two churches were destroyed, without even 
&e excuse of preliminary damage; indeed so strong 
and in such perfect repair were they, that their 
demolition was an e.'cceedingly costly process; and 
the buildings which replace them are curiosities 
of ugliness. A hundred years ago, t^e ancient 
town was surrounded by walls with square towers 
at intervals, alike interesting and characteristic; 
only a few hundred j'orJs of the wall now remain, 
and one tower alone stands, the solitary memento 
of the pist. The ancient Abbey buildings too 
have been swept away; the Guesten House, 
formerly the scene of splendid and historical 
hospitaiily; the Refectory, where a parliament once 
assembled to meet its king; and of ml the grandenr 
of the past, only the ancient pulpit remains, a 
beantiful object indeed, but an unmeaning one in 
its isolation. 

^ Wenlook, Brulgenorth, Ebsss and Monmouth 
with its ancient massive gate, bridge, and market¬ 
place, arc full of beautiful remains; and Wor¬ 
cester brings many a remembrance of the historic 

S ast before our minds while we gaze on Mr 
l.immer’s drawings of the Corn-market, Friar 
Street, and the Close of the lieantiful cathedral, 
where Henry II. and his queen were crowned, ami 
King John is buried. In old Worcester, the 
days of the Great Rebellion seem quite modern, 
and Charles II. and his unlucky brother, men 
of only the recent past. A beautifnl and impres¬ 
sive drawing is that of the Ifew inn, Gloucester, 
that hostelry of a strange history, for it was 
designed to accommodate the pilgrims who used to 
go in crowds to the shrine raised in the Abbey 
Church of Gloucester over the remains of the mur¬ 
dered King Edward II. The vast old hostelry 
is enormously strong and massive, and covers an 
immense area. It is fully half of timber, princi¬ 
pally chestnut-wood. Tewkesbury, Exeter, and 
Glastonbury are full of beautiful remains, finely 
rendered in this book. The Abbot’s Kitchen at 
Glastonbury is one of the relics of the past best 
known in all England; here St Patrick ^ssed 
the last years of his life, and here King Arthur is 
said to have been buried. 

.At Winchester are found grand examples of the 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, iji 
addition to the superb ecclesiastical edifices of the 
city; Cardinal Beaufort’s Tower, and St Cross, 
whose noble gateway, approached from the South¬ 
ampton lloM, is seen through great elms and 
walnut-trees, where the long Imcs of quaint high 
chimneys form with the church nnd the foliage an 
exquisitely picturesque combination. We puss on 
in the artist’s company to Guildford, where tlie 
gateway of Esher Palace still remains to remind us 
of Wolsey’s residence there after his downfall; to 
Salishuiy, which differs from other old cities in 
having nothing Roman, Saxon, or Norman about it, 
but being purely English and unique; to Canter¬ 
bury, wim its wonderful wealth of antiquities, 
ecclesiastical, domestic, and military, all preserved 
with jealous care; to Rochester, with its grand and 
gloomy castle, and the noble cathedral, around 
whidi there hangs an atmosphere of romance ; to 
Rye, with its ancient grass-grown streets, galfied 
houses, and church clock, said to be the oldest 
in England; to St Albans, which bos just been 
raised by the Queen to the dimity of a city; 
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and from whose abbey the first books printed 
in England were issued ; to Banbuiy, Mth its Old 
Parliament House, where CromwelTs fateful par- 
liament sot, and the Roebude Inn, which contains 
a room accounted tho most beautiful Elizabethan 
apartment of the early style in existence. This 
was Oliver’s council-chamber, after the taking of 
Banbury Castle. 

After visiting Ely, Ipswich, Norwich, Lady 
Jane Grey’s house at Leicester, and the crumbling 
ruins which only remain of the Abbey, we are 
bidden to the Fen counties, whose picturesque- 
noss few are aware of, though their architectural 
beauties, especially those of Lincolnshire, are 
well known; and we arc shewn among many other 
curious things the market-place at Oakham, all 
roofed and shingled with solid old oak. There is a 
singular custom at Oakham: every peer of the 
realm on first passing through the town has either 
to pay a fine or to p^sent tho town with a shoe 
from his horse ; the shoe is then nailed up on th^ 
castle gate, or in some conspicuous part of the 
building. Queen Elizabeth has left a memento of 
this nature at Oakham, as also have George IV. 
and Queen Victoria. These shoes are often gilt, 
and stamped with the name and arms of the donor. 

The county of Nottingham is also amply illus¬ 
trated; and we find a drawing of the famous 
Saracen’s Head Inn at .Southwell, which dates 
from the time of Henry IV., and where Charles L 
gave himself up to tho Scotch commissioners. 
The beautiful Minster, and the splendid mins of 
the palace, once the residence of the archbishops of 
York, and many an old house and quiet glimpse of 
the home-life of the long past, are to be seen at 
Southwell, the place which monarchs and nobles j 
vied with each other to endow and adorn. War¬ 
wickshire is but little noticed in this book beyond 
the inevitable Warwick Castle and Kenilworth ; 
and yet how ricli the land of the elm is in village, 
street, and homestead antiquity. 

We would have welcomed further details of 
Coventry, that most interesting ancient city, the 
scene of the first days of the triumph of Henry 
VII., and of one terra of the dreary imprisonment 
of Mary, Queen of Scots; tho city of the wonderful 
church of St Michael, which may truly be called a 
dream—a poem iu stone. York, Beverley, Dur¬ 
ham, Lancaster, and Carlisle, all thase tho artist- 
author sets before us with their treasures of archi¬ 
tecture and illustration of the social life of the 
past Perhaps we linger longest over the noble 
views of Durham Castle, and the majestic cathedral 
with its three grand towers, which occupies one of 
tho finest sites in England, and with the wooded 
bluff beneath it, is reflected in the broad bosom of 
the Wear. The author leads us so far north os 
Carlisle, but has not much to point to there of 
great antiquity. The Border city had to fight too 
hard for ages for her mere existence, to have means 
or lebure for the beautifying or refining arts. Her 
name is otherwise writ in history. 

Wo are grateful to Mr Eimmer for this work, 
which will, we hope, give the impulse to much 
more literature of a similar order. There is a great 
need of closely studied and well-written histories 
of the old cities and towns of the United Kingdom, 
which, if not conceived merely in tho dry anti¬ 
quarian, nor yet in the simply picturesque artistic 
spirit, would induce readers to recognise, and lead 
them to explore the archmological treasures of 


their own countries, which may be reached with 
I ease, and might, with the asststanoe of books of 
this kind, 1» studied with equal pleasun «ul 
profit. 

JAPANESE FANS. 

Dubino the past few ^ears, Japanese fans have 
become so popular iu this countiy, that a few brief 
remarks respecting them and the manner in which ; 
they are manufactured—culled from the pub¬ 
lished Beport by Her Majesty’s Consul on the 
trade of Hiogo and Osaka—may perhaps prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

Osaka, we learn, is the principal city for the 
manufacture of the ogi or folding fans, which are 
those almost exclusively exported, all doscriptions 
of the bamboo kind being made there ; the figures, 
ivriting, &c. required for their adornment are 
executed at Kioto. Tho prices vary from a few 
pence up to six pounds sterling per hundred, and 
occasionally even higher prices are given, though 
the bulk consists of the cheaper sorts. The 
superior kinds of fans, it may be mentioned paz- 
euthetically, which are termed uchiwa by the 
Japanese, are manufactured at Kioto, and are 
extensively used by the better classes of the 
natives. 

The following are the principal features in the 
account which Mr Consul Annesley gives of the 
details connected with ogi or folding fans. As | 
in many other branches of industry, the prin¬ 
ciple of division of labour is carried out in the 
fan-making trade. The bamboo ribs ore made in 
(^ka and Kioto by private individuals in their 
own houses, and combinations of the various 
notches cut in the lower part ore loft to one of 
the finishing workmen, who forms the various 
patterns of the handle according to plans prepared 
by the designer. In like manner tho designer 
gives ont to the engravers tho patterns whidx 
his experience teaches him will bo most .likely 
to be saleable during tho ensuing season; and 
when the different blocks have been cut, it still 
rests with him to say what colcairs are to be 
used for the two sides of each fau. In fact, this 
official holds, if not tho best paid, at auyrate the 
most important position on the staff in ordinary. 
When the printed sheets which are to form the 
two sides of the fans have been handed over to the 
workman, together with the sets of bamboo slips 
which arc to form the ribs, Lis first business is to 
ibid the two sheets of which the fan is to be com¬ 
posed, so that they will retain tho crease, and this is 
done by putting them between two pieces^of paper, 
well saturated witli oil, and properly creased. , 
The four are then folded together and placed under 
a heavy weight. 

When sulfident time has elapsed, the sheets 
are taken out, and the moulds used again, tho 
released sheets being packed up for at least 
twenty-four hours in their folds. The next pro¬ 
cess 18 to take the rib^ which are temporarily ■ 
arranged in order on a wire, and J set ’ them into 
their places on one of the sheets, after it has been 
spreaa out on a Uoofc and pasted. A dash of paste 
then gives the woodwork adhesive powera, and 
that part of tho process is finished by affixing the 
remaining sheet of paper. The fan has to be 
folded np at»d opened tnree or four times before 
the folds take the proper shape ; and by the tinm 
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the fan is pnt by to dry, it has received far more 
handling than any foreign paper could stand; 
indeed foreign paper has been tried, and had to 
he given iip, as unsuitable for the work ; but with 
great care the Osaka fan-makers had been able to I 
make some fans with printed pictures which had 
been sent over from America, though they were 
invariably obliged to use one face of Japanese 


The qualities of native paper now used are not 
nearly so good as those of which the old fans 
were made, and in consequence, the style of manu¬ 
facture has had to be changed. Instead of first 
pasting the two faces of the fan together and then 
running in pointed ribs, the ribs are square and 
are pasted in their places in the manner described 
above. The outside lacquered pieces and the fancy- 
work are all done in Osaka and Kioto, and some 
of the designs in gold lacquer ou bone are really 
artistic; but the demand for the highly ornamented 
description of fans is not sufficient to encourage the 
production of large quantities of first-class work. 
When the insides arc dry, the riveting of the 
pieces together, including the outer covering, is 
rapidly done, and a dash of varnish quickly finishes 
the fan. 

The highest price that was ever given for a 
fan in the days of seclusion from the outer world 
rarely exceeded a sovereign ; but since the arrival 
of foreigners in the country, some few have been 
made to older at prices varying from two to three 
pounds sterling. The general prices of ordinary 
fans range from two or three shillings to three 
pounds per hundred, though an cxtraoidinarily 
expensive fan is turned out at ten pounds per 
hundred. The sale of fans in olden times seldom 
exceeded ten thousand a year for the whole country; 
but in recent years no less than three millions per 
annum have been exported from the ports of Osaka 
and Yokohama alone. In concluding these brief 
notes, it may be interesting to mention that the 
number of fans ordered in Japan for the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia reached the large figure 
of eight hundred thousand, the estimated cost of 
which was tcfii thousand pounds, and that these 
were over and above the ordinary anmxiil export 
alluded to before. 


THE PIXIES. 

Amono the sxxperstitions still far from being extir¬ 
pated in Wales and some parts of Devonshire, is a 
Mlief in exceedingly small beings known as pixies. 
Erom anything we can learn, the pixies resemble 
the faiths of old English superstition, but with 
this difference, that pixies possess that love of fun 
and mischief which reminds us of the Puck of 
Shakspeare. When a pixy has been successful 
in any trick upon travellers, it i* said to send 
forth a peal of laughter and to tumble head over 
heels to shew its delight; this has become pro¬ 
verbial in Devonshire; so that if any one laughs 
immoderately, he is said to laugh ‘like a pixy.’ 
The following pixy story is still current. 

In a little country-place in the prettiest part of 
Devonshire there lived a miller’s daughter, who 
was betrothed to a young farmer of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. For some time their course ran as 
smoothly as could be desired. But the young 
man began to cast looks of suspicion on another 
admirer of his betrothed, and to let a jealous | 


demon rankle within him. whispering to him 
that he no longer held the first place in the 
damsel’s affections. 

The miller’s daughter, besides possessing con¬ 
siderable peiaonal attractions, had the reputation 
of being tlie neatest and most industrious house¬ 
wife in the place; and so the pixies, who invari¬ 
ably tried to aid the industrious, took her under 
their especial protection. They removed' every¬ 
thing harmful from her path, and were always at 
hand to do her a service; she herself meanwhile 
being quite unconscious of the presence of the 
small people. One pixy used to place flowers on 
her window-sill every morning, and the maiden 
innocently dreamt that they were offerings from 
her lover, and prized them accordingly. One 
morning early about this time the young man 
paiised before 'her house, and noticed the flowers 
upon the window-sill. Jealousy immediately took 
possession of him, and he saq^in the simple flowers 
€he ollerings of a more favoured admirer. Just then 
the window was opened gently, and the miller’s 
daughter appeared; and unconscious of the watcher 
lurking behind the hedge, she took up the rose¬ 
buds which formed her morning’s gift and pressed 
them to her lips. 'Then she withdrew, taking the 
flowers with her, and leaving him to rage inwardly 
at what ho coiasidered her perfidy. 

From that morning his behaviour towards her 
was changed, and he became gloomy and morose, 
throwing out hints of his suspicions from time to 
time, which troubled the gentle maiden, without 
her being able to comprehend any reason for it all. 
But the pixies, seeing how matters stood, deter¬ 
mined to convince the moody fellow of her truth, 
and at the same time to punish him for his un¬ 
reasonable jealousy. So one evening, when, ho was 
coming homo from a market-town (perhaps top- 
heavy), he was pixy-led in a meadow just below 
the miller’s house, through which he had to pass. 
Hosts of pixies gathered for the occasion, armed 
with nettles, thistles, and small bushes of thorn- 
trees. "With these formidable weapons they pricked, 
stung, and mercilessly belaboured the unfortunate 
young man, dancing around him with mocking 
gestures, and chasing him from one end of the field 
to another. 

Thus harassed, they kept him until the morning 
dawned, when one pixy ciune forward with a 
boautifiil bunch of flowers, which he delivered to 
another pixy, who carried it off, and climbing up 
the vine that covered the side of the miller’s 
house, laid the bouquet on the maiden’s window¬ 
sill. Then he disiq)peared, followed quickly by 
the rest of the pixies, leaving the young man (who 
now saw from what quarter the flowers had come) 
to meditate on the matter. The result of his 
meditations was, that before another day was gone, 
he went to his betrothed and told her the doubts 
he had gone through, and the manner in which 
the pkies had freed him from those doubts; and 
the whole affair was then settled to the satisfaction 
of everybody concerned, including the pixies. 

Stories of this sort are wonderfully poetical, and 
may amuse young folks, but thoy are two cen- 
tunes out of date, and we may hope that matters 
are educationally in train to supersede them by 
materials quite as droll and a little more rational. 
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assuring ue that she hod passed the spot indicated 
in the oiTertiscment on the morning they were 
found. 

‘ Nino keya on the bunch, all Chubb’s patent; 
three very small ones, five of various sizes, and one 
latch-key longer than any of the others.’ 

The description was perfect Some of the other 
applicants had curiously enough been right as to 
the number, but wrong as to description. 

I at once told my lady visitor that I had no 
doubt the keys were hers; and that I was ready to 
hand them over to her. But I ventured to odd 
that it would give me greater security were she to 
permit my assistant to accompany her to her resi¬ 
dence, and there, in his presence, to open the 
different locks to which the keys belonged. To 
this proposal not the smallest objection was roused. 
She negged 1 would call my assistant, as she had a 
cab waiting at the door. The direction was given 
to some place in Bloomsbury, and they drove off. 
In less tnan an hour my assistant returned. He 
stated that the lady opened the street door with the 
latch-key, and that the other eight keys opened 
desks, writing-tables, cash-boxes, &c.—all quite 
correct and satisfactorily. The expense of the 
advertisement was of course paid. 

Congratulating myself that this troublesome 
business was well over, and mentally resolving 
that another time, under similar circumstances, 1 
should act on my assistant’s suggestion, and hand 
such matters over to the police, I gave orders that 
all applicants that might come were to be told 
that the rightful owner had been found and that 
the keys were disposed of 

Two days passed, and I had almost dismissed 
the whole affair from my mind. On the morning 
of the third day my attention was attracted by an 
altercation going on between my servant and an 
irate lady—well advanced in years—to whom he I 
refused admittance. Anxious to escape disturbance, 

I gave orders that she shoiUd be shewn into my 
consulting-room, where I presently went to see 
what she wanted. 

‘ I want to know why you never answered my 
letter about thp bunch of keys you advertised os 
having found, and which I lost ? 1 have come for 
them now.’ 

‘ But, madam, none of the letters described the 
keys accurately, and I was therefore not bound 
to notice any of the written applications that 
reached me.’ 

‘ Not describe them properly! But I can describe 
them; they were nine in number on the bunch.’ 

‘ So far, tliat is right, madam. Proceed with 
your description.’ 

The deaaription was entirely wrong; and I told 
her so. I told her, moreover, that the rightful 
owner had been found, who had not only described 
the keys properly, but who had taken my assistant 
to her house and had used each individual key 
in his presence. I added that if she were not 
satisfied, I could furnish her with the address of 
the lady to whom the keys had been given up, 
and that she might call and try to establish her 
claim if she fancied she had ope. 

She was very far from being satisfied. She 
wanted to argue the matter farther and, as I feared, 
to an unreasonable length. I told her firmly I 
could waste no further time on her; whereupon 
she left vowing vengeance. 

The threats of the old lady did not much disturb 


me; but they were not altogether so unmeaning as 
I supposed, for in two days thereafter a summons 
was nanded into me, demanding my presence at 
the police court of the district, to answer for my 
refusal to deliver up to the rightful owner prop¬ 
erty belonging to her, which I owned to having 
found, but refused to account for. 

That I was very much annoyed may be easily 
supposed; but at the same time I could.not help 
being somewhat amused, bearing in recollection 
how I had tried to satisfy the unreasonable 
dame, who had evidently more money than wit, 
seeing she was ready to waste it on so hopeless 
a case. 

I duly made my appearance before the worthy 
maristrate, whom Inappened to know slightly, 
and who could not restrain an amused grin when 
I was called forward. My assistant accompanied 
me as a matter of coarse. 

The old lady had engaged a smart lawyer, who 
did his best in trying to malffe oat a case ; but his 
&ent rather weakened his statement by her in¬ 
consequential answers to both her counsel and the 
magistrata My answer was easy. I showed how 
the prosecutrix had utterly failed in describing 
the ’keys. I told that the rightful owner had 
rightly described them; and I put my assistant 
into the box to prove his having' seen every key 
in the bunch fitted into its proper lock. 

‘ Were yon passing along Oxford Street on the 
morning that this bunch of keys was found?’ 
asked the magistrate of the old lady. 

‘ I was that way in an omnibus in the afternoon,’ 
was the answer. 

‘But the keys in question were found in Iho 
morning, and wore lying on the pavement^’ re¬ 
marked His Worship. 

‘ Ah, I don’t know how that might be,’ said my 
persecutor; ‘ but I know I lost a bunch of keys.’ 

* Well, the caso is dismissed; and you must 
pay expenses.’ And so ended the ca.se. 

Now 1 have no doubt the old lady, though so 
wrong-headed in the claim she set up against me, 
had really lost a bunch of keys on the day my 
assistant made his—for me—^unlucky find. ’ Nor 
do I for a moment doubt the fact of some of the 
other applicants having also lost keys on the same 
day and perhaps near the same spot. But the 
applications by letter and personally numbered 
altogether not far short of fifty; and it may he set 
down as a moral certainty that they did not all 
lose, each of them, a bunch of keys on that par¬ 
ticular day, and in Oxford Street—without being 
particular as to the spot. My theory is, that some 
of them liad probably got their pockets picked of 
their keys while travelling by omnibus, and could 
not of course tell exactly where they lost them. 
Others may have simply mislaid their keys, and 
jumped to tho conclusion that they were lost. 
Some others, I fear, had not lost keys at all, hut 
merely came to niy place out of idle curiosity. 
All of them, I know, gave me more trouble 
than I ever hope to have again in an affair of 
the kind. 

[We can hardly say that the foregoing narrative, 
to call it so, is overstrained. It points to a mar¬ 
vellous want of logical precision in reasoning 
which is far from uncommon. Some years ago, 
in these pages,_ w'e mentioned a droll cose within 
our own experience. One day we chanced to find .a 
brooch, and advertised the fact in the newspapers. 
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Next day a lady called on us to say that she had 
lost a ring, and asked if we knew anything about 
it ‘Madam,’ was our reply, ‘you must iinder- 
stand that it was a brooch we found, and not a 
ring.’ ‘0 yes, that maybe so; but I thought as 
you were in the way of finding things, you might 
perhaps have seen* something of my ring.’ A 
veiy pretty example this of want of common- 
sense. Our advice to all who happen to find any 
article of value on the street is, to take it at once 
to the police office, where it may be reclaimed by 
the owner. Those who will not take this trouble, 
should let the article alone. Finding does not 
constitute ownership. We knew a gentleman, now 
deceased, who in the course of his life punctiliously 
refrained from picking up any article of value on 
the street, as the article was not his, and he might 
have been brought into trouble. 'This was being 
too fastidious, for it was allowing the article to be 
appropriated by possibly some dishonest person. 
True kindness and true honesty consist in lodging 
the article found, at!the police office, whence, if no 
owner casta up within twelve months, it will be 
sent to the. finder, whose lawful property it 
becomes.—^E d.] 


THE LAND OF THE INGAS. 

Peho recalls to every thoughtful student of history 
not only the half-barbaric splendour of the empire 
of the incas, but the vanished prestige and glory of 
their Spanish conquerors. The gorgeous figure of 
Pizarro, the stately hidalgo, the successful captain, 
the ruthless soldier of fortune, meets us still at 
every step in the once rich Indian empire he won 
for Spain. On that low swampy mangrove-fringed 
stretch of coast, a tangled maze of tines and flower¬ 
ing creepers, the half-famished Castilian adventurer 
landed in 1524. And here, where the full tide of 
the Pacific rolls in upon the beach in columns of 
snowy foam, he, in 1535, founded Lima, the ‘ city 
of the kings.’ 

To examine the cities of the Incas, their 
ruined palaces, and other objects of note in this 
interesting region, was a task undertaken and 
carried out by Mr Squier, whoso researches have 
been embodied in a volume entitled the Land of 
the Incas, the perusal of which enables us to offer 
the following items to our readers. * 

The coast of Peru is arid and barren, lined with 
guano islands, which althongh adding little to the 
charm of the scenery, are found os lucrative to-day 
as the mines of Potosi and Pasco were in the hey¬ 
day of Spanish greatness. Thanks to this useful but 
nnfr^ant compost, Pizarro’s city of the kings 
is still rich and flourishing, though the veins of 
silver are exhausted, and the golden sands no 
longer glitter with the precious ore, which fired the 
Spauish breasts of old with such fierce cupidity. It 
is very unhealthy, and although in the tropics, the 
climate for six months in the year is extremely 
damp and almost cold. Lima, which stands in 
an earthquake region, is built so as to sustain the 
least possible damage from the ever recurring 
shocks of those alarming phenomena. The private 
houses are never more than two stories in height. 
They have flat roofs and projecting balconies, and 
are constructed (one can uaidly say built) of cane, 
plastered with mud, and painted in imitation of 
stone. Most of them have courts with open gal¬ 
leries in the^oorish style, extending along the 
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four sides; and many of them have to^rs, from 
which, in addition to the surrounding scenery, an 
extended view of acres of flat roofs m%y be obtained 
—^the said flat roofs being piled with heaps of 
refuse, filth, and all manner of abominations; very 
often they are used as poultry-yards, and here 
the buzzards, which act as scavengers in all the 
South American cities, roost at night. 

The furniture in the better class of these wicker 
and mud-built dwellings is often very fine; antiqne < 
plate, velvet hangings, costly mirrors, and family 
portiuits, that smile or frown upon you with all 
the charm or vigour the brush of Vandyke or i 
Velasquez was able to impart. The pasios or 
public walks are planted with trees, and the 
arcades, which arc lined with fine shops, are a very 
favourite promenade. The inhabitants of Lima 
of all grades are remarkably fond of flowers, pa^ 
ticularly of roses, which they contrive to keep in 
bloom all the year round. ‘Eoses,’ Mr Squier 
says, ‘bloom in every court and blush on oveiy 
balcony, and decorate alike the heavy trasses of the 
belle and the curly shock of the kamba’ 

.Bull-fights are a favourite amusement, and so is 
cock-fighting, although it is no longer, as formerly, 
practised in the public streets. 

The markets are well supplied, especially with 
fruit and vegetables. Fish is good and the butcher- 
meat of fair quality. The luckless traveUer i» 
Central America who could get nothing bat- 
chickens and turkeys to eat, and was afraid at last 
that his whiskers would transform themselves into 
feathers, may go to Lima with all safety, as a 
medium-sized turkey there costs twenty dollars 
in gold. The cookery is Spanish in its character, 
and consists much of stews savoury with oil and 
garlic and pungent with red pepper. 

Twenty miles from Lima is rochacamac, a sacred 
city of the Incas, where once stood a gigantic 
temple, dedicated to a deity of the same name, the 
supreme creator and preserver of the universe. 
The ruins of two large wings of this temple still 
remain, one of which contains a perfect well- 
turned arch, which is so rare a feature in American' 
ruins that Mr Squier says ‘ it is fce only proper 
arch I ever found in all my explorations in Central 
and South America.’ Pachaoamac wm the Mecoai 
of South America; and its barren hills and dry 
nitrous sand-heaps are filled with the dead bodies 
of ancient pilgrims, who travelled from all parts of 
the country to lay their bones, not their dust, in 
this hallowed spot. ‘ Ashes to ashes dust to dust,’ 
has no meaning here; the dead body does not decay, 
but is dried and shrivelled into a mummy. Mr 
Squier had the curiosity to open the ^^roud of 
what may once have been perchance an Aiztec belle.. ' 
The body, which was that of a young girl, was in a 
sitting posture, supported on a workbox of braided 
reeds, in which were rude specimens of knitting, 
spindles for weaving, spools of thre^, needles of 
bone and bronze, a small bronze knife, a fan, and 
a set of curious cosmetic-boxes formed of the- 
hollow bones of a bird. These were filled with, 
pigments of various colours, and were carefully 
stopped with cotton. Beside them was a smou 
powder-puff of cotWn for applying them to the 
face, and a rude mirror formed of a piece of iron 
pyrites highly polished. There was also a netting 
instrument and a little crashed ornament of gold 
intended to represent a butterfly. The long black 
hair, stiU glossy as in life, was braided and plaited 
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round tbf, forehead, which was bound with a fillet 
of white ^oth adorned with silver spanf^les. A 
silver bracelet hung on the shrunken arm.; and 
between the feet was the dried body of a dead 
parrot, a pet no doubt in life, and sacrificed to bear 
its mistress company into the dread unknown land 
of spirits. 

In the fertile valley of Canete, amid rich sn^ar- 

C lantations, Mr Squier found vast pyramidal 
uildings, rising stage upon stage, with broad 
flights of steps winding round them to the sum¬ 
mits. While sketching amid a maze of these 
massive shattered adolra vralls, our author was 
startled by seeing three men suddenly leap over 
a low wall into the vivid sunshine before him. 
‘ God and peace be with you! ’ he said os calmly as 
he could, instiudtively divining that his best cue 
was to appear as cool as possible. ‘God and 
peace be with you 1 ’ responded the bandits, for such 
they were; and after a little bullying, an amicable 
parley ensued, which had for its object the acqui¬ 
sition of Mr Ruler’s breech-loading rifle, a weapon 
which kindled in the bosom of llossi Arci, the 
robber chief, an ardeiit, but with all due deference 
to Mr Longfellow, a wasted affection, for he did 
not obtain it. Four weeks afterwards, Mr Squier 
saw the swollen disfigured corpse of this bandit 
captain exposed to public view in one of the 
principal streets of Lima. 

At Truxillo our author came across a treosure- 
hunter, one Colonel La Kosa. This man spent 
his whole life in burrowing like a mole among 
the old ruins in search of buried gold, gems, silver 
goblets, or any other relic of antiquity which 
he could turn into money. Under his guidance, 
Mr Squier visited a great pyramid called the 
Temple of the Sun, and the extensive, interesting, 
and well preserved ruins of Grand Chimu. Here 
he found vast halls, the walls of which were 
covered with arabesques, and wide corridors from 
whi<^ spacious rooms diverged. The walk of these 
apartments were bright with vivid and delicate 
colours ; and Colonel La Uosa shewed him where 
in the midst of them he had found a walled-np 
I closet filled witii vessels of gold and silver placed 
in regular layers one above the other, as if they 
had been hidden there in some dire emergency. 
Two vaults wore also discovered filled with silver 
cups and goblets. The silver of which these 
vessels were composed was much alloyed with 
copper, and was so much oxidised that it had 
become exceedingly brittle. Mr Squier obtained 
possession of two of the cups. They have the 
appearance of being hammered out of a single 
piece of yietal, are as thick as ordinary tin-plate, 
and are both adorned by the representation of a 
human face, with clearly cut features and a large 
aquiline nose. 

About a hundred yards to the westward of the 
excavations which have revealed the half-buried 
palace of the ancient princes of Chimu, is a low 
broad mound, which has been found to be a 
necropolis, filled with bodies richly clad and 
covered w’ith gold and silver ornaments. Many of 
the heads of the dead bodies found by Colonel La 
Rosa were gilt and encircled by bands of gold; and 
one body, that of a woman, was covered with thin 
sheets of gold, and wrapped in a robe spangled 
with silver fishes. Warlike weapons and agri¬ 
cultural implements, knives, war-clubs, lance- 
heode, and spear-points, witb spades and mattocks 
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of different shapes, all of bronze, are found abnn- 
dantly in the vicinity of these ruins; as are also 
specimens of excellent potteiy, on which are 
modelled with spirit and fidelity representations 
of birds, animals, fishes, shells, fruit, vegetables, 
and the human face and form. 

Leaving Chimu reluctantly, Mr Squier travelled 
down to the coast, along which he sailed, examin¬ 
ing the coast ruins at Calaveras and other places, 
till he reached Arica, the port of Tacna. 

This is peculiarly an earthquake region; and 
some of these subterranean convulsions are terrible 
to a degree which we dwellers in a temperate 
clime can scarcely even imagine. A notably dread¬ 
ful and destructiye earthquake was that of 1668, 
which shook to its base all the adjacent country. 
It was first noted in Arica about five o’clock in 
the morning, its premonitory symptoms being 
immense clouds of dust, which were seen slowly 
advancing across the plain iordusky columns at a 
distance of about ten miles. 

Nearer and nearer they came ; and in the awful 
pause of dread expectancy that ensued, the distant 
snowy peaks of the Cordilleras were observed to 
nod and reel, os if executing some horribly sug¬ 
gestive Cyclopean dance. Gradually this impulse 
extended itself to the mountains nearer to the 
town, till the huge mom or headland, a little to 
the left of it, began to rock violently to and fro, 
heaving with sickening lurches, as if about to cast 
itself loose into space, and always bringing to again, 
like a hard bestead ship in a driving tempest. 
As it wvrt'ked back and forward, huge fragments 
of stone detached themselves from its cave-worn 
surface, and fell with deafening crash into the surf 
below; while under and above all, like a subdued 
monotone of horror, was a prolonged incessant 
rumble, now like the roll of distant thunder, but 
ever and anon at iwegular intervals swelling into 
a deafening crush, like the discharge of a whole 
park of artillery. 

As far as could be seen, the usually solid 
earth was agitated by a slow wave-like motion, 
which became first tremulous, and then unspeak¬ 
ably violent, throwing half of the houses into 
heaps of mins, and yawning into wide chasm- 
like fissures, {roai which mephitic sulphurous 
vapours issued. Shrieks and groans of anguish 
filled the air, k mournful interlude shrilly resound¬ 
ing at intervals above the subterranean thunder, as 
the terrified crowd rushed to the mole, to seek 
refuge on board the vessels in the harbour. Scarcely 
had they reached this hoped-for haven of safety, 
when the sea, treacherous as the heaving land, 
glided softly back, and then rashing forward with 
a terrific roar, submerged the mole with its panting 
terror-stricken occupants, and poured on in a foam¬ 
ing flood over the prostrate town, where it completed 
the havoc the earthquake hocl begun. It then 
mshed back almost more suddenly than it bad 
advanced, the whole fearful deluge occupying only 
about five minutes. Again and again the earth 
quivered and shook, as if about to rend asunder 
and drop into some unfathomable abyss below, and 
again the sea dashed forward as if in frantic fury, 
and then as suddenly recoiled, the last time shew¬ 
ing a perpendicular wall of water forty-five feet 
high, capped by an angry crest of foam. This 
tremendous wave swept miles inshore, where it 
stranded the largest ships then lying in the har¬ 
bour, one of them a United States frigate. 
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_ In Arica Mr Squicr equipped himself for a 
journey over tlie Cordilleras. Nothing can exceed 
the savage wildness of these mountoins, or the 
didiculties and dangers of the long narrow passes 
that intersect them. Mr Squier says: ‘ I have 
crossed the Alps by the routes of the Simplon, 
the Grand St Bernard, and St Qothard ; but at 
no point on any of them have I witnessed a 
scene so wild and utterly desolate as that which 
spreads out around La Portada.’ It is the very acmd 
of desolation—treeless, sbrubless, bare of grass, 
with scarcely a lichen clinging to the rugged 
sides of the huge cliffs. Pile upon pile towering 
to the sullen skies, rise ridges of dark-brown 
hills bristling with snowy peaks, from several 
of which long trails of smoke stream lazily out 
upon the air, shewing where the pent volcano 
surges in ominous life beneath the wintry wastes 
of snow. 

Descending fronj^t^e Cordilleras, Mr Squicr 
examined Tiaguanuc^ the Baalbec of the Ne% 
World ; and from thence proceeded to Cuzco, the 
Cit^ of the Sun, the ancient capital of the Incas, 
which abounds with memorials of their vanished 
greatness. Here stood a magnificent temple of the 
sun, which was lined throughout with plates of 
gold, two of which, preserved as curiosities, were 
shewn to Mr Squicr. The huge stones composing 
this and other massive buildings which yet remain 
are cut and fitted together with a precision which 
has been equalled, but never surpassed. So accu¬ 
rately do they fit, that it is impossible to pass the 
finest-bladed knife between their edges. 

In close proximity to these splendid ruins, 
sometimes under their very walls, our author 
found rude circles of stone, such as still exist 
at Stonehenge and in other parts of Great Britain, 
and in Brittany. Bidding adieu to Cuzco and its 
suggestive relics, Mr S(iuicr in his journey to the 
coast passed over a stupendouslv high swinging 
bridge formed of cables of braided withes. This 
dreadful rope-edifice swung freely in space between 
two gigantic cliffs, which guarded like twin senti¬ 
nels the rush of the deep and rapid Apurimac, one 
of the head-waters of the Amazon. It was some¬ 
thing worse than the most breakneck defile among 
the Cordilleras. ‘ Never,’ says our author, ‘ will I 
forget this experience. T can see still the frail 
structure swaying at dizzy heighff over a dark 
abyss filled with the deeji hoarse roar of the river. 
My eyes grew dim, my heart faint, my feet un¬ 
steady as I struggled across, not daring to oast a 
look on either hand.’ • It was no wonder that the 
nerves of one of the party, an artist, were so 
shaken that he declared that rather than set a 
foot upon it, he would swim across the Apurimac. 
This he did, and found the water so delightfully 
cool and pleasant, that he resolved to prolong his 
bath, and placed the bundle containing his clothes 
and shoes on a convenient cliff, whence a perverse 
gust of wind blew them into the water. Long he 
pursued them, with no result except the conviction 
that he had lost them irrecoverably and his way 
as well In this condition, foodless, garmentless, 
he wandered about for three days in pathless 
thicketa His feet were cut and bleeding; and his 
body, scratched and tom, was scotched all day by 
a blisteriDg sun, and so chilled at night by the 
cold breezes that he was glad to bury himself in 
the warm sand. On the fourth day he staggered, 
faint ivifli fa^gue and hunger, to the door of an 
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Indian hut, and the inhabitants mistakjiig him in 
his ghastly squalor for the incarnate genius of 
fever, which they dread above al^ things kali 
killed with stones what little life was‘left in him 
before they would listen to his story. 

Mr Squier’s researches abondantly shew that, 
possessing no written language, the Incas have 
impresaea their history in characters which yet 
remain upon the scenes of their former gloi^. 
Their greatness may be traced in the splendid 
ruins of their temples and palaces. Their civilisa¬ 
tion is abundantly proved by their bridges, road^ 
caravansaries, reservoirs, aqueducts, and perfect 
and extensive system of irrigation, by means of 
which vegetation was carried in terraces thousands 
of feet up the steep hill-sides, and the now desert 
coast blushed like a garden with the profuse luxu¬ 
riance of the tropics. One may well oak, which 
were the barbarians, tlicy or tbo Spaniards who 
soon made a Sahara of that which they found a 
Goshen ? Their great fortresses bristliiig on every 
hUl-sidc teach us alike the vastness of their mili¬ 
tary power and their great resources. Of their 
internal polity wc catch a suggestive glimpse from 
their ample prisons ; and we learn how they lived 
as we turn over curiously their household and 
agricultural implements, or mark with mute sur- 
priso the exquisitely fine texture of some mummy 
shroud, or the delicate carving on some long-buried 
goblet, or the graceful form and excellent work- 
manslup of some fragile relic of earthenware. We 
can even make a guess, as we look at their burial 
towers and tombs, at the current of national 
thought on one important subject. They who 
laid the dead so carefully, so tenderly to resl^ 
believed tliat in the far-off world of shadows the 
soul would live again. 


A CAST OF THE NET. 

TEE STOKV OP A DETECTIVE OPPICBB. 

CEAPTEIl m. 

There was nothing for me to do, that I could see, 
for a day or two, beyond improving my acquaint¬ 
ance with the factory hands, and keeping my eyes 
open generally ; and in pursuance of this latter 
branch of the business, I got up very early on the 
following morning, and sat for an hour or two after 
daylight in the arbours or boxes I have so often 
mentioned. There was one great charm about tho 
Anchor. It was low and dirty, decaying and disre¬ 
putable, and the landlord was a drinking fellow, 
utterly bankrupt and hopeless, who troubled him¬ 
self about nothing. His potman was sotti&b also, 
and loo accustomed to riff-raff and queer doings of 
every kind to trouble himself about me ; so 1 was 
thoroughly at my ease. All I saw which appeared 
worthy of notice was that the ill-tempered ferry¬ 
man rowed out alone to the ship I have spoken 
of, and disappeared round its bows. I watched for 
some time, but did not sec him cotne out into mid¬ 
stream : but just before I gave up my watch, he 
came into sight again. Whether he had crossed 
after rowing up a bit and hod come back, or 
whether he had been lying all the time just hidden 
by the ship, of course I could not say. 

I had told the potman that 1 was in hope of 
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seeing a«>frieBd of mine who was going to Ans- 
tmlia and had half promised to take me with him. 
I consequentl 7 shewed a great deal of interest in 
the craft, Utad asked him lots of questions about 
them. This morning 1 guessed that the ship (the 
ferryman’s ship), was an Australian liner; 'and this 
was just the joke for the potman, who laughed till 
his beery cheeks shook again at my mistaking a 
iJow old Dutch trader for an Australian liner. 
He was quite severe in his way of poking fun at 
me; but he ought to have pitied my iguoronce, not 
ridicnled it—and so I told him. 

I thought I would pass away the morning by 

going over to T- and watching Mr Bvrle’s 

house. I hod learnt that he was to be from nome 
all day ; Miss Doyle had told me so herself; so I 
knew she knew it also; and if she had any suspi¬ 
cious visits to pay, or queer company to receive, 
now was the time: that was evident. Accord¬ 
ingly, I went to T-by rail as before, starting 

in the rain; but luckily, just as I got there it 
cleared up and the sun came out To give me a 
chance of learning something, I got asking my way 
to a lot of places I didn’t want to go to, just by 
way of starting a conversation, you know ; and the 
man I pitch^ upon was employed in the goods 
shed of the railway, but did not seem to have 
much to do just then; and when I asked him if he 
could spare time to run across to the public-house 
with me, he said yes, he thought he could; and 
he did. 

We could see Mr Byrle’s house from this place, 
80 it answered as well for me as any other; and 
while I was talking to the porter, I saw a tall 
young fellow, good-looking, but rather flash-looking 
too, go past, and in three or four minutes I saw 
him ring at the gate of Mr Byrle’s house. 

‘Hollo J’ I says to my railway friend, ‘isn’t that 
Sims Reeves ?, Does he come down here to give 
lessons ? ’ 

He was no more like Sims Reeves than I am, 
but his was the first name I could think of. 

‘Sims Reeves!’ says the porter; ‘why that’s 
young Mr Byrle, as gives his father no end of 
trouble. You‘-wouldn’t see him there, only the 
old gent is off somewhere' for a while. He went 
from our station last night.’ 

‘Indeed !* I said (and then 1 saw the young man 
go into the bouse); ‘ and what’s the quarrel a&ut J ’ 

‘ Oh,' his goings on,’ said the railway man. ‘ Why, 
1 have heaid that his father has paid thousands on 
his account; and if he hadn’t paid one time pretty 
heavily too, this young fellow would have been in 
Newgate for foimng his governor's name. He’s! 
agoing al^ad, I believe; and a good riddance too, 
I say.’ 

‘And what does he do at the house when his 
father is away f’ I asked; and I really felt that our 
conversation was getting quite interesting. 

‘Well, it’s the old story; a lady’s in the case,’ 
said the porter. ‘ There’s a niece there that’s over 
head and ears in love with Mr Edmund—^tbat’s his 
name—and he pretends to be equally sweet on 
hra. But if she had seen only as much of him 
as we have seen at this here station, riie would 
never-— There’s foreman agoing into the 
shed! Excuse me.’ With that the railway-man 
finished his pint and was off. 

I considered a minnte, and then decided I 
was as well off where I was as anywhere; so I 
borrowed yesterday’s Morning Advertiser of the 


barmaid, and sitting down where 1 could watch 
the house, pretend^ to read. If any one hod 
watched me^ he must have thought I was most 
remarkably interested in the Money Market, for I 
had that part of the paper folded towards me 
without changing for a good half-hour. At the 
end of that time the door of Mr Byrle’s house was 
opened and the son came out. I was ready for a 
start after him, let him go in which direction he 
might; but he came towards the Railway Tavern, 
my post; straight on, nearer, nearer he passed my 
door. 1 peeped out after him, and saw him 
actually come into the tavern, entering by another 
door the compartment of the bar next to mine! 

I was in tne common place; he was in one of 
those divisions where ‘ Glasses only are served in 
this department;’ and so on. There was some one 
there already, for 1 had heard the occasional clink 
of a spoon and glass, and a cough; but there wasn’t 
more than one, for I had Ijaard no voices. I 
pow heard some one speaK; I judged it to be 
young Mr Byrle, and I was right. 

‘Hollo, skipper I’ he said, ‘what have yon been 
doing to your face 7 Have you been fighting 7 ’ 

‘Fighting!—Well, never mind my face; I don’t 
want to Mk about that; 1 shall settle that 
account some day,’ said a voice. {I know what 
voice; Z knew what was the matter with the man’s 
face.) 

His surly tone seemed to shut young Mr Byrle 
up on tlic subject, for he gave a sort of forced 
hmgli and said no more about it. ‘ When do you 
sail 7—for certain now. I must know to an hour 
to-day, for I don’t like what I hear of things,’ said 
Mr Byrle. 

‘Don’t speak so loud,’ said the other; ‘you can 
neve^j tell who is listemng; ’ and there he was 
more thoroughly right than ho suspected. IIow- 
evei', they dropped their voices so completely after 
this, that though I sat right up against the 
partition, I could bear nothing more than a stray 
word or so, out of which I could make no sense, 
until at last Mr Byrle said: ‘Time’s about up, 
skipper.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said the other. ‘Well, you feel 
quite confident about her then ; her courage won’t 
foil, yon think 7 ’ 

‘Her courage fail? Ha, ha! skipper,’ said Mr 
Byrle; ‘ you’.don’t know her, or yon wouldn't say 
that. She’ll come with the material, you’ll see. 
From first to last she’s never wavered; and look 
what a penetrating mind she has got! ’ 

* Yes; she’s clever, I think,’ says the skipper. 

* Clever! ’ Mr Byrle repeated, v/ith a deal of 
contempt in his voice—' clever! Who but her 
would nave found out the scheme — 

‘ Hush! ’ said the skipper, stopping the young 
man, just as his conversation was getting I may 
say, instructive and important Then Mmund 
Byrle said his train was due, and posted off to the 
station. 

A minute or so after I heard the skipper pnt 
down his glass as though he had emptied it, and 
then he t(ra left I followed at a little distence, 
and got into the same train witili him, and got out 
with hipa, and stiU following, saw him to to the 
ferry, pick out, as I knew Tie woul^ tiie surly 
waterman; and I saw him rowed to his oTrn ship, 
where the waterman left him and then rowed over 
to the other side. Very good. Then the skip^r had 
gone to T—~ specially to meet E^und Byrle; 
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and Edmond Byrle had gone there specially be¬ 
cause his father was away; an d— - Then I 
couldn’t follow it up any further, 

I went boldly into the Yarmouth Smack, and 
not seeing Tilley anywhere about, I asked for him 
under the agreed name, and was told he had gone 
to work on Byrle’s wharf; not for the firm, but 
for some lighterman who frequented the public- 
house. This looked well; and if I got taken on, os 
I expected, the next Monday, I Idionght it would 
be very odd if between us we didn’t find some¬ 
thing out. Yet my interest in the business seemed 
dying away, or drifting into altogether a new 
channel, for I could not believe for a moment 
that Miss Doyle and Edmund Byrle, and the 
skipper and the sulky ferryman, were all linked 
in with stealing a few paltry brass fittings. 

I crossed over before the old ferryman came 
back, and had my dinner in the tap-room of the 
Anchor and Five Mtomids. It wasn’t a nice place 
for a dinner, and I always partial to bavin# 
my things neat and tidy, which was by no means 
the rule at the Anchor, and the company was not 
to my standard. I was late to-day, so 1 missed the 
factory hands; and there were only two men in 
the room with me ; one was a costermongerish- 
looking rough in a velveteen coat and fur cap, 
which was about all I could see of him, for he was 
asleep all of a heap in a corner. The other was a 
man who had his dinner in a newspaper, and took 
it out, whatever it was, with his fingers, till he had 
finished it and then went away. 

I was glad when he was gone, and I had the 
room as I may say to myself; so I sent my plate 
away, called for a little drop of rum-and-water 
(the only thing you could get fit to drink at the 
Anchor), and lighting my pipe, sat with my feet 
on the fonder, to have a good smoke and a good 
hard think. I had sat there perhaps half-a-dozen 
minutes, and had fairly settled down to my think¬ 
ing, when a low voice said: ‘Mr Nickhara!’ 
My name! It was a very low voice which spoke, 
but the roar of an elephant couldn’t have startled 
me more. In an instant it flashed upon me that 
my disguise was seen through and all my plans 
undeistood. Robinson Crusoe was not so staggered 
when he saw the foot-print on the sand as I was 
on hearing these two fiimiliar words. I turned 
round, and there was that mistrable-looking 
rough that T thought had been asleep, standing 
up and making signs to me. He was a regular 
rough and no mistake, with short hair, an ugly 
liandkcrchief twisted round his nock; his nose had 
been broken at some time or another, and he 
looked a complete jail-bird. ‘ Mr Niokham ! ’ 

It was he that spoke; no mistake about it this 
time ; and he put his hand up to the side of his 
mouth to keep the sound straight. j 

‘ Who are you ? ’ said I; for you know I didn’t 
like to answer to the name at once, in cose he 
wasn’t certain. 

*My name is Wilkins—^Barney Wilkins,’ said 
the man. ‘But you won’t recollect me by that 
p’raps; though I’ve been through your hands, 
sergeant; but I giv some other name then. You 
got me twelve penn’orth for ringing in shofuls.’ 
(He meant that he had been sent to prison for 
twelve months for passing bad money. I wt^’t 
surprised to hear it; he looked fit for that or any¬ 
thing bad. But if he got it through me, why he 
shoirid speak ^ me now was beyond my compre¬ 


hension.) ‘ I knowed yon directly I .<ee yon, 
sei^ant,* he says, coming nearer, but still speaumg 
in the same hoarse whisper as at first j ‘and thongh 
you ’re a tight hand, you ’re fair ana square, and 
acted as such by me when you copped me. You 
are down here on business—you ’re after some rare 
downy cards. Now ain’t you, sergeant V 

‘ If yon know,’ I said, ‘ what do you ask me for ? 
And if yon think I am what you say, you don’t 
suppose I shall tell yon my business, do yon?’ 

•Sergeant,’ he says, coming nearer still, ‘you 
fought a man in the street last night, and mv him 
a thorough good licking. You was the omy man 
there as would take the part of a poor gal as wasn’t 
doing no harm to nobody; and 1 respect you for 
it, sergeant; I do. That gal was my sister—^my 
young sister, as has been like a child to me, and 
was so tidy and pretty that I was proud on her, 

and hoped- Well, sergeant, whatever we are, we 

all have our feelings ; and Sergeant Niekhain, I ’ll 
do you a good turn. Look here 1 ’ With this he 
crept quite close and put his mouth almost to my 
ear. I watched him carefully, being much puzzled 
by his actions, yet I had seen such unexpected 
things occur in the police that I was quite ready to 
hear something of consequence from him. ‘You 
are down here about that Bank paper, what is said 
to be all got back, but which you know it isn’t. 
You are on the right parties, and it does you 
credit; but you ’ll never get them nor the paper 
without me.’ 


He stopped here, to see what I would say ; but 
though I was ten times more surprised than ever, 
I kept my countenance, and only said: ‘Well?’ 
In point of fact I didn’t know what to say. 

‘ I’ve been used bad, Mr Nickhani,’ he went on. 
‘I’ve had a lot of trouble and risk about that there 
paper. I got it from B——, and took the monev 
lor it to him, honest; and have been os near tooK 
with it in my possession as anythink. Twice the 
slops (he meant the police; ‘ slops ’ is what wo call 
‘back-slang,’ a rough sort of spelling the words 
backwards)—‘twice they have come into my place 
when the stuff was there. Once I was sitting 
upon it done up like bundles af rabbit-skins. 
Now he gives me (the party wot I am down on)— 
he gives me five pounds, and I can’t get no more 
out of him. And you see there ain’t no reward 
out.’ 

‘ No, not regularly, Barney,’ I said; ‘ hut there’s 
no doubt at all that any man coming forward 
would be very handsomely considered by the Bank 
people.’ 

‘He might be, if he’d got anybody like you to 
speak for him,’ says Barney. ‘ But you know, Mr 
Nickham, that I am wanted for a lot of things by 
the bobbles; and I liavc been through the mul so 
often, that without I’ve got a friend I don’t half 
like touching ’em again. But you’re fair and 
square, and you licked the fellow last night; and 
I hi told you can box better than even Tom ^yers 
could; and if that’s so, I’ll trust you. And this 
here man won’t give me more than five pounds; 
and he has settl^ with a regulai* fence, a sort of 
Dutch-Yankee skipper, wliat pretends to command 
one of them traders out there.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,' I said; ‘ the man 1 fought last night. 
I know him.’ 

’Him!' almost screeched the man (although, 
mind you, he never once forgot his hoarse whisper); 

‘ was it him you licked? Sergeant Nickham, I’d go 
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thTongl>Are and water for you now, for I hate and 
despise that wretch; and if I had got a chance to 
do it Bfdely, I'd have'— He checked himself 
veiy sadden here, os if what he was going to say 
wasn't exactly the sort of thing to say to a detective. 
‘ I see you are on the right lay,’ he begins again; 
‘but I tcU you he has settled with that skipper 
to have the stuff put on board, if it ain’t alre^y 
there; and then he’ll go with it to whatever foreign 
port the‘craft comes from.’ 

* And who is he,’ I asked, ‘ who has arranged 
with the skippr?’ 

‘ Ah, Mr Nickham,’ says "Wilkins, with a veiy 
canning look, ‘ as if you didn’t know! Haven’t 
you been on the lurk round his house for two days 
past ? Wasn’t you there this morning V _ 

Egad 1 I saw <it all now! You might have 
knocked me down with a feather. I could hardly 
help saying something which would have shewed 
my astonishment; but I choked it down, and 
quite determined to keep the upper hand witli 
hirm I said os cool as I could : ‘ Now, Wilkins, no 
bewng abon^ the bush, or making me help you 
out.V If you've got anything to say, any name to 
mention, out with it like a man, and I’m your 
friend. You understand me.’ 

‘Fair and square you are, Mr Nickham,’ says 
Barney; ‘ and so you’ll find me. That young Mr 
Byrle has got the paper, and he means to go out 
with the trader. 'There is people over iu Holland 
awaiting anxious* for it; and if once they gets hold 
of it, it’s all XJ. P. with our bank-notes. Now, I 
don’t know where the paper is; if I had known, 
bust me if I wouldn't nave blowed the gaff long 
ago! ’ 

He meant that he would have exposed the 
w'hole transaction, and I noticed that this declara¬ 
tion did not quito agree with his anxiety to have 
a friend on his side, a point on which he had 
dwelt BO niiicli before; but that didn’t signify. 

‘Now, Mr Nickham,’ he went on, ‘you must 
board the craft when the paper is shipped, if it 
ain’t there yet’ 

‘ It ain’t there yet, my man,’ I said, remember¬ 
ing what had dropped from Edmund Byrle, that 
‘ she would come on board with the material.’ 

‘Then I think it will be to-nigbt,’hc continued; 

‘ for a sail-maker os has been at work aboard her 
says she drops down the river to-morrow; and 
I think by what I can leam in other quarters, he 
is right ’ 

1 thought so too, and at once made up my mind 
that the meeting at the Railway Tavern was to 
settle about shipping the paper. 


bony-headed old fellow, with a game eye.’ 

‘Why, Mr Nickham,' says Wilkins, ‘you're a 
wonder, a perfect wonder! You 're a credit to the 
force, and Sir Richard ought to hear of it! Why, 
that's the man, the very man ; and here have you 
only been down two days, and know all about it! 
Keep your eye en him after dark, and you 're all 
rig^’ 

We had some more talk afteir this; and then he 
pretended to go to sleep in his corner again, and 
I went out 

I w'ent straight into the City and saw some of 
out chief people, who sent over to the Bank. 
They would not chance my going there, for fear 


of somebody seeing me that had better know 
nothing about it. The gents from, the Bank could 
hardly believe their ears, and the compliments 
they paid me, to be sure 1 It was decided that 
everything was to be left in my bands, and I was 
provided with letters to the right parties at the 
water-side. But I need not go into any further 
particulars of that kind. 

I was not going to trouble myself any more just 
now about the pilfering at Byrle & Co.’s factory; 
03 far os I wa.3 interested in it, the thieves might 
take boilers, wheels, chimneys, and all. I took up 
my post in the old arbours, and there, though the 
ram came steadily down, I sat. I managed to 
get a pretty dry comer; and with a little of the 
Ancbxtrs rum-and-water and my pipe, I made 
myself tolerably comfortable whue I sat and 
watched the Dutch trader. I was well screened 
from the sight of any one below, or else my corner 


over, yet they could not see me. 

The bony ferryman, in his tarpaulin coat and 
hat, was there this afternoon ; and very sloppy and 
miserable all the boats looked; and as the tide 
fell lower and lower, the great broad bed of river- 
mud grow broatler, and the path to the ferry¬ 
boat grew longer, and still I kept my watch, and 
meant to keep it. I must own, however, that I did 
not expect to see anything worth notice, for -what 
could there ho ? But sometimes, you know, in 
cur business, it is as necessary to watch to make 
sure there is nothing being done, as it is to make 
sure that some important movement is going on. 

There was an oyster-smack not fifty yards from 
me as was left on the shingle or mud when the 
tide went down; and there was a man smoking 
his pipe on the deck of that oyster-smack, just 
os 1 was smoking mine in the arbour; and when 
night came, and the river got dark, and you 
couldn’t make anything out of it bat a great black 
space, with a hollow sound of the wind moaning 
over it and of the water lapping on the shore os 
the tide rose again—then there was a lantern 
burning on the deck of that smack, and there was 
a similar lantern burning in my arbour; but the 
light was shewn open on board of the smack, and 
mine was a dftrk-lantern (so was the other) with 
the light hid. But I was perfectly well aware 
that the man aboard that smack never took his 
eyes off me while it was light, and that after dark 
he watched to see if I shewed my lantern. I didn’t 
show it; hut if I had, there would have been a 
Thames police galley and five armed constables 
alongside of that hard iu a couple of minutes. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY PROJECT. 

In the city of San Francisco resides Mr Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, a gentleman about forty-five years 
of age, formerly engaged in commerce, but now 
retired from business, in order that he may devote 
his whole life, as well as the wealth which he had 
amassed, to the furtherance of a project which he 
formed some sixteen years ago. Tms was no less 
comprehensive a task than the compilation of a 
full history, as well as a scientific account, of all 
that vast district west pf the Rocky Mountains, 
which, stretching from Panama to Alaska, em¬ 
braces Central America, Mexico, apd Califoruia. 
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It was to be in a popular fonn, and to embrace 
every point of interest that could be ascertained 
resperting the Pacific States, their abori^nal 
inhabitants, their successive civilised occupiers, 
their geology, botany, and other natural features. 
First of all in this stupendous task comes the 
history of the native tribes—^to be completed in 
five volumes, the first instalments of which are 
olrea*^ published by Messrs Appleton and Co. in 
New York, and by Messrs Longmans in our own 
country. These will be followed by a history of 
the States from the Spanish Conquest down to 
contemporary times, and for this portion of the 
work it is thought that some twenty volumes will 
be required. A third series will treat of the 
g^logieal structure of the territory, its minerals 
especially, and of mining operations. Physical 
geography forms the fourth section of the proposed 
work; whilst the fifth will deal with agriculture; 
and the sixth wiS> bibliography. It must be 
apparent that a man nmst be of a highly sangnins 
temperament to imagine such an enterprise ; it 
will be well if he live to complete only a portion 
of it; and should he really succeed in doing what 
he wishes, he will have earned for himself an 
honourable distinction, and conferred on the world 
an extraordinary boon. 

But how was such an undertaking to bo begun ? 
"Where were the materials; and even granting that 
they were to be procured, how was such a mass of 
general reading os must be consulted, to be uti¬ 
lised 1 Mr Bancroft’s first step was to solve tbis 
dilficulty. He decided to establish at his own 
cost, in San Francisco, a library of reference, which 
should contain ail the books to be had for money 
which could throw any light on the subject. With 
this end in view, he appointed agents in all the 
principal cities of the world, wliose business was to 
frequent sales, examine book catalogues, and effect 
the purchase of any volumes which seemed likely 
to contain useful information. Of course by such 
a system many books were transmitted to head¬ 
quarters which ultimately proved to be of little 
or no value; but this was inevitable in tlie course 
of purchases of such mamitude. And notwith¬ 
standing all drawbacks of the kind, the collec¬ 
tion has gradually increased, until it is said now 
to consist of between eighteen and twenty thou¬ 
sand volumes, including pamphlets^ whether this 
number also includes manuscripts, we are unable 
to say. The acquisition of these works has been 
occasionally furthered by adventitious circum¬ 
stances. I’ho Mexican war, for instance, was the 
means of throwing in Mr Bancroft’s way some 
highly valualjle documents, which, under favour¬ 
able circumstances, would have remained the prop¬ 
erty of their lawful owners; these, contained in 
fourvolnmcs, are a set of parchment records of 
the Church in Mexico between the years 1530 and 
1683, and apart from their historical value, have 
an interest to the bibliopolist as containing auto¬ 
graphs of many celebrated men, amongst others 
of Bhilip II., Torquemada, Las Casas, and Zumar- 
loga, first Archbishop of Mexico. This last-named 
worthy is notorious lor his act of insensate bigotry 
in destroying the Aztec records, and thereby 
depriving the world of the history of that race; 
he burned the hieroglyphic paintings of Anahnac 
in the public square of TIatelolco, much as 
Ximenes did with eighty thousand Moorish manu- 
gciipts in Gnpiada. These priceless records were 


stolen from the government archives 1 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian’s library was 
sold, many valuable works wore also qbtained from 
that collection, which had been gathered together 
daring a lifetime by a well-known amateur,. Count 
Andrade. ' 

The weakest part of the arrangement of Mr 
Bancroft’s undertaking is the manner in which the 
books are housed, but this is probably an una¬ 
voidable evil; they occupy the fifth stoiy of the 
owner’s house in Market Street, San Francisco, 
where they are exposed to all the risk of fire, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience of such a plan. 
The apartment in which they are kept occupies the 
whole length of the building, and the books are 
arranged upon shelves reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and running from one end of the room 
to the other. Let us now see how it is proposed 
to utilise this mass of literature for reference. 

No one but a resolute enthusiast with an abun¬ 
dance of means could have brought this extraor¬ 
dinary project into shape. The trouble spent in 
the undertaking has been enormous. Of coo^, 
the projector has a stafi: of assistants possessing me 
requisite accomplishments, headed by a librarian, 
Mr Oak, who has been indefatigable in producing 
a catalogue of the works collected, with copious 
subordinate references. So aided, Mr Bancroft, 
as we understand, lias begun his literary oper¬ 
ations ; but whether he will live to complete 
his colossal production in proper artistic stylo 
must necessarily be left to coniectnrc. Fortunately, 
besides being still in middle life, he is said to 
have splendid bodily Iiealth and great powers of 
endurance, both of which must stand him in good 
stead. He always writes at a standing desk, and 
sometimes prolongs his hours of labour to as many 
as eleven or twelve-- whicli seem to us excessive. 
Such application may do for work which is chiefly 
compilation; but any brain-worker knows that it 
is simply impossible to do really valuable work 
tlirongttout such a time. As a matter of fact, very 
few men can read or write hard for more than six 
hours a dav with profitable result. Let us hope, 
however, that the man who him had courage to 
undertake such a task, will have self-restraint 
enough not .to endanger its success by an undue 
straining of the faculties, which must be kept in 
full repair to insure its accomplishment. Wo 
should be sorry to hear that any disaster from 
fire had put an abrupt termination to so well- 
meaning, though we may he allowed to call it 
a somewhat eccentric undertaking. 


GOEDON. 

She came on towards me, her trailing draperies 
falling round her with the soft grace she gave to 
all she touched. Sunshine was on her beautifnl 
hair—evening sunshine, which turned the wreath 
of plaits she wore into a crown of burnished gold. 
She came floating on, through the flower and fruit 
gemmed orange trees, through tke crimson and 
pure white camellia,bloom; violets grew beneath 
her feet, and she seemed to me part of the glory 
and the fragrance of the sunset and the blossoms. 

Below tlie terrace where I stood, lay the sea, 
where blue faded to green, and green to opal, melt¬ 
ing into one deep far-stretching mystery of purple 
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light (in4 bonks of golden cloud. Palaces and domes 
and taperhig spires shone white against the dark 
background pf distant mountains. Suddenly the 
music of many bells rung out on the still air, their 
chiming softened by distance into low faint sweet¬ 
ness. They were the bells of the stately marble 
city that shone so fair across her gleaming bay. 
The first bell-notes were taken up and echoed by 
the hells of chapels in villages along the shore ; of 
convents hidden away in country dells and valleys, 
till the air was full of lingering prayerful sound. 
Through it, through the magical Italian twilight 
came the woman I loved. She came and stood 
beside me, looking across the water to where 
Genoa’s palaces glimmered against the sky; but I 
do not think she saw or thought of them. There 
was a dreamy look in her eyes, a cold, set weari-1 
ness about her mouth, which is only seen in those j 
w'hose thoughts have drifted far from where they 
stand. 

‘ Are you tired of this place ?' I at length ven¬ 
tured to ask her. 

‘Not particularly,’ she answered; ‘you know I 
never care much where I am.' The words sound 
petulant; but said as she said them, they were only 
weary. I should have been glad if she had ever 
shewn impatience; anything rather than the cold 
quiet which ever lay upon her beauty like a pall. 
At first, in my triumphant happiness at having 
won her promise to be my wife, this coldness had 
not chilled me—as it sometimes did now—to the 
heart 1 so longed, so hungered for a word of 
love, for a tender look. All her stately beauty 
would soon be mine, and it seemed still as for 
from me as ever. 

We leaned on the low parapet of the terrace, 
while the music of the bells died away, till only 
the slow beating of the waves broke the stillness. 
It Was an hour of wonderful peace and beauty, yet 
a strange sens^ of unrest took possession of me, 
and jarred the music of the waves and the restful 
quiet of the twilight. Standing there close to her, 
with the certainty that soon she would be my own 
for ever, a vague thrill of fear came over me, a 
fear lest aU this feverish joy of knowing she was 
mine, might vanish away, and leave me a lonely 
mortd. This love for her had become to me an 
all-absorbing passion; and yet she never for one 
moment allowed me to think that my love was 
returned.* Perhaps it was the might of her beauty 
that filled my senses; yet I have seen beautiful 
women since, and had seen them before 1 first 
saw her on the walls above the old Etruscan 
gateway at Perugia. 

One morning the week before, I had strolled out 
from the duU hotel; and leaving the street with 
its tall houses and qmunt old fountain, growing 
in the day’s first freshness, 1 sauntered on to the 
walls, and there I first saw her. Below in the 
valley the silvery olive leaves trembled in the 
sunshine; wreaths of broad-leaved vines clung to 
the gray old trees, clothing them with a borrowed 
beauty of youth and freshness. Hundreds of 


flowers blushed in the light, and varied odours 
from herb and blossom filled the air with a 
subtle languor. Above, on the Uchen-covered 
wall, with a background of purple mountain, a 
fitting frame to her stately loveliness, she sat, 
looking out across the sunlit land, with the dreary 
far-away look in her great deep eyes, and the 
haughty coldness upon her chiselled .face. I 
lingered about, drinking draughts of beauty; 
fancying it was my artistic sense that kept me 
there watching her face, till she rose wearily, and 
slowly walking dowi^ the street, entered the hotel 
where I was staying. 

I found on inquiry that a Mrs Vereker and her 
niece. Miss Mayne, hod arrived there the previous 
evening. I had sometimes met Mrs Vereker in 
London ; and later on in the day, while I was 
carelessly examining the carving on the fountain 
in the square I saw her and my vision of the 
morning standing on tha caffhedral steps. Mrs 
Vereker came forward widi that friendliness we 
feel for a slight home acquaintance whom wo 
may chance to meet when abroad. So I joined 
them, and wc strolled on chatting over home news. 
Miss Mayne seldom spoke, and yet that walk 
seemed to me a strangely happy one. Mrs Vereker 
told me they had only been a day in Perugia, 
and had intended going on at once to Borne; 
but the mountain air and mountain views were 
so delightful, they had changed their minds, and 
intended remaining for some time at Perugia. 

I had come to the old town to study art; to 
search the blazoned manuscripts lying hidden in 
sacristy and convent, and learn from them their 
secrets of colour and design; to wander through 
fre.scocd church and palace, where walls and 
ceUiugs are brilliant still as when the hands which 
wove their gorgeous stories first laid the pencil 
down and thanked God for the great consoler— 
Art. I had come to watch the mists rising from 
the valleys, and wrapping the mountains m soft 
mystery of cloud—cloud which changes and shifts, 
aud melts at lost into the golden and purple, 
the opaline green of the sunrise ; so that I might 
try to wrest from Nature a faint touch of her magic 
of shadow and light, of colour and form, and lay 
it at the feet of the one mistress I had ever known 
—Art. 

What I vfas now studying was a woman’s 
heart—and what I learned was—nothing. I 
do not think mine is an impressionable nature. 
I had spent thirty years in the world, and had 
never loved any woman until I saw Mary Mayne 
in the morning light sitting above that old gate¬ 
way ; yet in one short week I had grown to lore 
her—well, as few women are ever lovecL 

At the end of that week came a letter from 
Willie Vereker, saying his yacht needed some 
repairs, and he would put in at Genoa for a few 
days if his mother could meet him there. He had 
been to the East, and she had not seen him for some 
time; so she decided on going back to Genoa; 


than be expected, the evening ot the day Jars 
Vereker received that letter, I told her of my love 
for her niece, and asked permission to accompany 
them to Genoa. 

She regarded me with an odd look of com¬ 
passion. ‘Have you spoken to Mary yet?’ she 
asked. , 
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I told her I had not; I wished to wait until we 
had known each other longer j I feared being too 
precipitate. 

‘ Then,’ said Mrs Vereker, ‘ I have no right to 
tell you anything of her story. It is a sad one, 
poor child! and I warn you, you have little chance 
of success. If you choose, you can come with us 
to Genoa; but if I were you, I should not do so. 
Save yourself while you can. You have known 
her a very short time. If you leave us now, you 
w’ill soon forget her; later, you may find it a more 
difficult task.’ 

I shook my head. The advice came too late. 
I went w’ith them to Genoa. The stately marble i 
city had a charm for us all. Mrs Vereker had j 
her son, and the two found marvellous attractions 
in the quaint narrow streets with their palace 
portals, their courts and halls, where fountains 
sparkled and flung diamonds of spray round the 
brows of pure fair^statues; where in the coolness 
and the shadow, gold-l!h»len orange trees and thic]% 
ina.sses of crimson blossom gleamed with sudden 
startling glory. 

I had my idol. Day after day I was by her side. 
It was a fool’s Paradise perhaps; but I suppose 
there is such an Eden in every life; and looking 
back, when we have left its short-lived peace, we 
vainly long for a single throb of its rapture. So, 
during those quiet days at Genoa, each of us, 
except Mary Mayne, had our he.art’s desire: Willie, 
the life, the colour, the loveliness he and his 
(hi'emhline sought in voyages to many lands ; Mrs 
Vereker, her son; I, my new delirious joy. There, 
on the terrace where we were standing, I first 
spoke to Mary, and heard her tell me my love was 
ho]>elo.ss. She told me her story. 

IJer wedding-day had been fixed. In a year she 
was to have been married to a man she loved with 
her whole he.art; when the war with llnssia broke 
out, and Gordon Frazer’s regiment w-os ordered to 
the Crimea, lie and Mary wished to be married 
before he left, but family reasons prevented it, and 
so they parted. He had never returned to England. 
A soldier brought Mary a little locket whicli she 
had given Gordon. The ribbon it hung upon 
was tliiokcned here and there with deep dark 
stains ; and the man said Gordon Frazer had 
given it to him to take to Mary, when the young 
officer lay dying after the chaise %t Balaklava. 
It was only the stoiy of many an English and 
many a llussian girl daring that dreadful time. 
When a strong, self-contained nature breaks 
down, it is almost utter collapse ; so it was with 
Mary. For months she lay silent, tearless, list- 
lessly unable to make the slightest exertion, to 
take the smallest inteifest in life. Her friends 
thought her brain had sufiered from the shock; 
and when she recovered sufficiently to travel, Mra 
Vereker bad taken her abroad, where they had 
been moving &om place to place ever since. 
Her body regained health; she was now quite 
strong ; but the girl’s heart and soul seemed dead; 
as she said, dead, and buried in Gordon Frazer’s 
nave. Yet as I listened I did not despair. I 
had no living rival; he was dead, this man she 
loved; while my heart was beating, living, and 
strong with its worship of her. If I could only 
win her to he my wife, the dead love would pale 
and faint before my red and passionate devotion. 
So I hoped, as day by day I watched her every 
loo^ forest^ed her every wish, until she grew 


accustomed to my presence, and to rely pipeu my 
care. My hopes were answered; ere jriiig I won 
her reluctant consent to be my wi% but on the 
condition that our marriage should not take place 
until their return to England next year. 

The rosy clouds were fading into the deep 
purple of Italian night Silence fell around us 
as a mantle ; only the throb of the sea below the 
terrace broke the intense quiet. Out on the sea 
shone the white sails of a little yacht. Nearer, 
within the harbour, rose the masts and spars of 
many ships, mysterious, spectre-like, as ships 
always look at night As we were seated in calm 
enjoyment of the scene, a small boat shot out from 
the rocks beneath our feet, where lay some hidden 
cave or landing-place. It was rowed by two men; 
a third sat wrapped in a large cloak in the stem. 
They rowed well, and the boat was nearly a mile 
from us, leaving a bright line of light upon the 
shining water, when a cry broke the calm of the 
night—a wild, weird cry, with agony in its tone. 

‘ Gordon !’ I have never heard its like since, and 
I hope I never shall iq^ain. In its agonised tone 
I could scarcely recognise the voice of Mary, so 
changed was it, so shrill with long pent-up 
yearning, as it wailed out that one word— 

‘ Gordon ! ’ The cry seemed to be repeated again 
and again, though softened by the echoes, whUo 
the little boat sped on its way, and its passengers 
—mere dark specks they seepacd—climbed into 
the yacht. The white sails gleamed against tho 
horizon, and then, phantom-like, were lost in its 
dim purple. 

I turned and looked at Mary. She stood with 
her eyes fixed on the darkness which hid the 
yacht from sight, her hands clasped upon her 
heart, her face drawn and colourless. I feared the 
fate her friends dreaded for her had stricken her 
as she stood beside me there in the still luxu¬ 
rious twilight. ‘ Mary, my dearest, my own! 
what is itr—taking her hand and drawing her 
closer. 

She drew her band from mine, and shuddering 
away from me, leaned against tho stone parapet, 
resting her head on the cold marblcccoping. 

‘ You are ill; let me take you home, darling,' I 
said. 

‘No,’ she murmured; ‘not ilL But oh,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ Harry, Harry! my good kind mend, 
help me ! Crordon wous near us just now. I felt 
it; I am sure of it. You will help me to find him; 
will you not V 

Help her to find him ! help to break my own 
heart—to bruise this new-found sweetness out of 
my life! The veiy thought struck me with a 
sudden chill What if this fancy of herli, coming 
so close ujran my snre forebodings, should be a 
reality ? What if Gordon Frazer were still in 
existence? I thrust the thought from me as 1 
should thrust a temptation. ‘ I will help you in 
any way I'can,'my ^ling,’ I said; ‘ but come in 
now; the night-aii is chillmg; and you are giving 
way to feverish fancies,’ 

‘No,’ she said; ‘it is no %oy.’ Drawing 
herself up wearily, she tamed wi&out looking at 
me; and 1 followed her down the terrace and 
across the marble court of the old pdoce which 
was our home in Genoa. I watch^ her glide, 
stately and pale and quiet, up the broad white 
staircase. 

It was months before she recovered from the 
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braia^ver in which she awoke next morning— 
such awftL\nionths, daring which we often feared 
the worst. Yet when they were over, and she was 
among us o^in, paler, more fragile, but still her 
own beautiful self, stately, self-possessed as usual, I 
was almost thankful for the terrible illness, which 
proved that her cry and wild words on the terrace 
were but warning of coming illness, the mere 
wandering of a brain diseased. 

The Boman season was nearly over, yet Borne 
was full—full of English sightseers, like our¬ 
selves ; full of Americans, on rapid flight across 
Europe; of eastern prelates, in flowing eastern 
robes, with olive-hued eastern faces; of eager-faced 
French ladies, and solemn-eyed peasants from lonely 
villages on the Oampagna, and of Italians frbm city 
and from plain ; for it was Easter-time. We were 
only waiting until the conclusion of the festivities 
to set out on our journey home. Home! I never 
until now felt half the meaning of that word. 
When we got home, Mary and I would be married. 
I should give up wandering, and settle down into 
a country gentleman. I thought with a pang of 
self-reproach of the ^and old home which called 
me master, shut up in desolate state since my 
dear father died. How a fair yoxing mistress 
would brighten and beautify the old rooms. I 
could see it all now—the oaken hall with its 
quaint old pictures; spring sunshine pouring in 
at the open door, red-coated sportsmen grouped 
under the beeches, horns tinging from the copses, 
children playing under the shadow of the avenue 
of limes—-the loveliness of joyous life, where for 
so long had been the silence left by dealli. It 
was a sunny dream of home—^home in fair Eng¬ 
land, into which I had fallen; standing there, 
upon the Pincian, under the deep dark blue of 
Boman night. 

Below lay the city, its narrow streets dimly 
mysterious, no light visible in their tall houses; 
the fountain murmured its sweet monotonous 
music in the Piazza di Spagna; the wide white 
marble steps gleamed along the hillside; tall palm- 
trees cast weird shadows across the gravelled walks; 
nightingales answered each other in low rich trills 
of song, echoing from tree to tree, through whisper¬ 
ing psdms and odorous night-flowers. Beside me, 
cold and silent, was the woman whose cliarmful 
spell woke within me this new sweet longing 
for home—^homo musical with the soft rustling 
of women’s garments; with the tender voices of 
little children. I suppose such a dream and such 
a longing come to all men at some time of their 
lives; it came to me that night as I stood above 
the city‘of vanished glories, of dead and buried 
dreams. 

It did not last long. Suddenly, above the city 
I roofr^ a cross of silvery light shone out against the 
sky. The illumination of Saint Peter’s had begun. 
Above the winding narrow streets, above palace 
roofs, above palm and cypress, above triumphal 
arch and mouldering temple, over the palace of 
the CsBsars, ovqr Capitol and Forum, the silvery 
cross shone glad, truunphont; and from it, the 
light spread from window to window, from pillar 
to pillar, till the vast pile was one glory, changing 
rapidly from soft silvery radiance into a glow of 
golden Are. 

‘It was worth combg to see. Was it not, 
MaryP 


‘.Marv! ’ A stranger’s, voice echoed her name ; 
and instead of answering my question, she sprang 
with a low cry from my side, and laid her hewd 
upon a stranger’s breast ‘Did you not get my 
letters? I have been looking everywhere for you,’ 

1 heard him say. 

She did not answer, nor raised her head; as if 
at last she had found her rest 

‘You are not alone here?’ he went on, ‘Who 
are you with 1’ 

Then with a quiver as of |:«in, she raised her¬ 
self, and looked from me to him with beseeching 
eyes and trembling clasped hands. 

Before she spoke—for even in aU the agony 
of my crushed-out hopes, my love for her bore 
down all other feelings, and I tried to save her 
from the pain of telling me what I already knew 
—I said: ‘ You have found an older friend than I 
am, Mary. Shall I leave him to take you to Mrs 
Vereker?’ ^ 

^ ‘ An older friend V he zffpeated. ‘ By Jove! I 
should think so.’ 

Then raising his hat, he shook hands with me 
as I turned away. 

I turned into the darkness, but not before I had 
seen that until now 1 had never known her, my 
love, my promised wife. I had known a beautiful 
statue, not the beautiful woman who, with eyes 
upraised to his, stood in the subdued light looking 
up to Gordon Frazer, All the coldness, all the 
stately calm hod gone, fallen from her as a mantle 
falls—a mantle which had hidden the fullness of 
her loveliness, and had concealed from me a 
tender grace and beauty I bad never till now 
beheld, I have never seen her since. 

Some time afterwards I met a friend who had 
seen a good deal of the Frazers. He was loud in 
admiration of Mrs Friizeris beauty and of her 
devotion to her husband. ‘He was out in the 
Crimea, you know, and was reported dead; but 
be was only wounded. Some Russian family, to 
whose house be bad managed to be sent, had 
tended him with kindly care after even his own 
doctors had given up hop^ and had pulled him 
through his danger. Mrs Frazer told me,’ con¬ 
tinued my friend, ‘ how one evening when stand- j 
ing on a terrace at Genoa, she heard his voice; 
and thinking vt was a reproach from the grave (for 
she w'as going to marry another fellow), she got 
brain-fever, and was near dying. The fact was, 
the yacht in which a friend had brought him 
from Constantinople touched at Genoa, and he had 
actually spent the day doing the p.alaces! When 
she heard his voice, he was returning to the 
Peri, which lay about two miles from the shore. 
Romantic stoiy, isn’t it ? But Gordon takes her 
devotion coolly enough; the love seems more 
on her side than on his. 1 cannot understand 
that.’ 

Understand it? Yes, I could. Hers was one 
of those great-BOuled natures who like to give 
rather than to take, to pour out all the wealth and 
beauty of their being on the idol which they 
have clothed in all the glory of their own imagin¬ 
ings. God grant she may live on to the end, 
happy in her womanly idol-worship! 

As for me, the dream 1 dreamt upon the Pincian 
Hill, before the cross of golden light shone over 
the city roofs, was never realised. No rustle of 
woman’s garments makes low music in the old 
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rooms; no children’s voices vake 
the echoes under the avenues of arching limes. 
The old Devon manor-house stands os yet without 
a mistress. 


NARCOTISM. 

In these dwa of medical knowledge, when so 
many merciml means for the alleviation of pain 
are known, it follows as a matter of course that 
great abuse of sleep-producing agents exists. We 
would therefore say a few words of caution as to 
the pernicious practice of people making use of 
chloral, chlorodyne, chloroform, and other kindred 
agents vyithout medical advice. It is, we think, 
littilo known to how great an extent this evil 
exists. To come across a lady who is constantly 
more or less under the influence of chlorodyne, 
is by no means uncommon; every trifling ailment 
or passing maZime^eing an excuse for a few drops 
of that narcotic. Ch'Ihral is also extensively ami 
improperly used; the more so because, unfortu¬ 
nately at the time of its first introduction as a 
sleep-producing agent, it was most erroneously 
stated to be perfectly harmless, and many are still 
under this impression. 

The real truth is, that no narcotic of any kind 
whatever is harmless, but on the contrary, invari¬ 
ably pernicious when taken otherwise than by the 
advice and under the treatment of a medical man. 
True, sleeplessness is one of the most trying things 
a xierson can suffer from ; but then there are other 
means of combating the enemy than by dosing 
one’s self with chloral or any such s^ent; and thus 
making an infirmity chronic, which would in all 
probability have been only a temporary evil. Rely 
upon opiates for sleep, and sleep W'ill not come 
w'ithout them. Thus a bad habit is formed ; the 
bodily strength is undermined, the digestive powers 
enfeebled, the mind and intellect weakened and 
enervated, and the unfortunate sufferer beconies a 
slave, bound hand and foot to a habit that it is 
almost impossible to shake off. Sleeplessness often 
comes from want of sufficient fresh air and exer¬ 
cise, from over-mental work, mental distress, from 
too great a quantity of stimulants taken during the 
day, and from various other causes, which a little 
care as to diet and regimen would quickly over¬ 
come. Taking short naps during stlie day; too 
much tea and cofi'ec driukiiig, especially shortly 
before bedtime—all these are apt to cause sleep¬ 
lessness, In many cases a light and simple supper 
taken shortly before retiring to rest, and attention 
to the feet being thorougbly warm, will insure a 
^od night’s sleep when more energetic means 
have failed. 

In those terrible abodes of suffering, our cancer 
hospitals, the method of all others most resorted to, 
and most efficacious for the alleviation of pain, is 
the sub-cutaneous (under-the-skin) injection of 
morpliia. In sciatica, neuralgia, anti other painful 
nervous affections, this remedy is often exceedingly 
beneficial, when used uuder competent medical 
advice and supervision ; but like every other good 
thing it is open to great abuse, and often made 
use of mcrelv as a soothing narcotic byjthe irri¬ 
table, excitable, and discontented. A long train of 
evils follows; but with these we are not called 
upon to deal here. What we want now to lay 
before the reader is a plain statement ae to the 
prompt treatment colled for in a case of over¬ 
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narcotism from too strong a dose of j^'ected 
morphia. Coldness of the extremist lividity 
of the countenance, profuse cold swei^ and loss 
owor over the limbs, insensibility, very deep 
reathing, and contraction of the pupils of the 
eyes to such an extent that they resemole a block 
pin-head, result. 

What then is to be done? Time is precious, 
and perhaps half an hour or more may elapse 
before medical md can be obtained. Taking it for 
granted that the patient is in a recumbent posiUon, 
the first thing to be done is to raise the nead, to 
sponge the face and chest copiously with fresh 
cold water, to rub the limbs steadily and etroimly, 
to put hot-water applications to the feet and to 
the sides of the body, if it feel cold to the touch. 
Place strong sraelling-salta to the nose; lay the 
head on one side with the month open, so that 
the tongue may not fall hack and prevent respira¬ 
tion ; give brandy-and-water, if the patient can 
possibly swallow it; but if the narcotism be 
severe, this will be impossible, and it is wisest 
to abstain from attempts which may result in flnid 
going the wrong way. In fact do everything to 
keep the body warm and the breathing unimpeded, 
and strive to rouse the unconscious faculties into 
action. 

Supposing, however, that the narcotism be very 
excessive, and the breathing he slow, irregular, and 
low, then if medical aid be not forthcoming, it 
would be well to resort to artificial respiration; by 
no means a difficult matter to manage, if only any 
one present has a slight amount of knowledge on 
the subject. The following is Dr Sylvester’s 
method, and is advantageous from its simplicity: 

‘ Place the patient on the back, inclined a little 
upwards from the feet by raising and sup¬ 
porting the head on a cushion, placing support 
also under the shoulder-blades. Draw out the 
tongue and keep it forward, so as to leave the 
air-passages free. Remove all clothing from the 
neck, chest, and abdomen. Stand by the patient’s 
head, take firm hold of the arms just above 
the clbow.s, and draw them gently and steadily 
upwards above the head, keeping,thcm stretched 
upwards for two or three seconds. Then turn 
down the ams, and press them firmly and steaiiily 
against the sides of the chest fur two or three 
seconds. Repeat these movements alternately, 
deliberately, and perseveringly, until a spontaneous 
effort at respiration is perceived; immediately 
upon which, proceed to tiy by every possible 
means to induce circulation and warmth.’ How¬ 
ever, should the case of narcotism bo not a severe 
one, such extreme measures as artificial respiration 
will not be called for, and in all probability, after 
the use of those simpler remedies at first uamed, 
sickness will occur, and this may be taken os a 
sign that the worst of the evil is over. 

And here let us once more emphatically state 
that in this and all other cases we assume that a 
medical man is sent for, and that our suggestions 
only refer to what is to be done until he appears 
upon the scene. Nothing is so annoying and so 
productive of harm as for a non-professional person 
to he constantly making this and that su^estion 
as to the treatment of a sufferer, when a medical 
man is giving his best thought and skill to the 
case ; but on the other hand it is well for people- 
more especially women—to know what to do when 
thrown npon their own resources. 
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Ca^,.of poisoning from over-dosea of opiates 
are of courtja onl^ one class of such-like accidents; 
and the aci^entu swallowing of irritant poisons, 
embrocations, &c. often occur, and call lor the 
utmost promptitude of action and presence of mind 
on the part of those present 

In the less densely populated parts of the coun¬ 
try, it is a positive necessity that people should 
be able to rely upon themselves in coses of emer¬ 
gency, for if a doctor is many miles distant, and it 
takes several hours to fetch him, one might almost 
as well be without him, where sharp practice is 
called for. To produce vomiting, one of the best 
emetics we happen to know of is an American one. 
It consists of a table-spoonful of common treacle 
(molasses it is called across the water) and as 
much powdered alum stirred into it as the sticky 
compound can he made to contain. Now alum is 
such a valuable drug in many ways that it ought 
to be kept in every household medicine-chest; 
and treacle is not usually hard to get. We have 
never seen this remedy tried in a case of poison¬ 
ing, but we have seen its effect in croup; and any¬ 
thing more decided and imperious in its action it 
would be difficult to imagine. Such a dose might 
freely be given in any case of poisoning ; and after 
the emetic has acted freely, wo would give some 
soothing mixture, such as thickened milk. There 
are various things which have the power to a 
certain extent of protecting the coats of the 
stomach from the action of irritant poisons; if the 
poison be an acid, the scrapings off a white-washed 
wall or chalk and milk are good. Milk almost 
stiffened with common brown sugar is one of them; 
sweet oil taken to nauseation is another. 

In all cases of poisoning, loss of time is the one 
great thing to be avoided; and the nearest remedy 
at hand is the best one to make use of. Mustard 
and water, strong and plenty of it, is a capital 
emetic. Of croup, that enemy of juvenile huma¬ 
nity, we must now speak a few words; and we 
know of no better remedy than the American one 
above described, combined with a hot bath and a 
hot blanket to roll the child well up in afterwards. 

The ignoranre of the poor as to the treatment 
and still more the prevention of the diseases of 
children is something appalling, and there can be 
no doubt that thousands of little lives are annually 
sacrificed to this Moloch. 

‘ I can't tell what ails my child, ma’am,’ said a 
labourer's wife to the writer of this, one bitter day 
last winter, ‘he's carrying on so strange: crowing 
like a cock, and turning his-self almost black in the 
face every nows and again.’ 

The infant in question w'as comfortably seated 
on a nice \iold door-step, and breathing as u he had 
.swallowed a baby’s rattle by mistake. ‘Your child 
has the croup,’ 1 said, picking up the unfortunate 
little creature and carrying it to the fireside; ‘and 
if you don't do something for him at once, he ’ll 
very likely die.’ 

However something vm done for him, and 
he didn't die; but he had a kick for his life all 
the same, and very little more door-step would 
have finished him. Yet this poor woman was not 
w unloving mother; she was only ignorant, and 
in her ignorance, assisting her child into the grave 
she would have shed such bitter tears over. 

From croup to diphtheria is a natural progres¬ 
sion, and we would wish to say a few, a very few 
words on this terrible disease ; not as to its treat¬ 


ment by the amateur nurse, for it is of the greatest 
importance that such coses shoidd luive close 
mraical care. It is then on the subject of the 
operation called tTocheotomy —that ie^ the making an 
outwardlncision in the windpipe below the seat of 
the disease, and inserting a tube for the purpose of 
respiration, that we wmud ^eak—not to discuss it 
in its medical aspect, but simply to say a word or 
two to nervous mothers who would shHnk from 
the idea of the surgeon’s knife touching a sick 
child under any circumstances whatever. Surely 
there can be no more pitiful sight to look upon 
than a child dying of diphtheria—^the eyes wild 
with fear, looking appealingly for help ffom one 
troubled face to another; the little hand thrust 
into the mouth in helpless, useless effort to dis¬ 
lodge the terrible leather-like substance that is 
clogging up the throat, and making each breath a 
sound so painful that for days and weeks to come 
it will not cease to sound in cpr ears. What more 
agonising sight can the sioJProom give us to gaze 
upon} And yet doctors have told us of cases in 
which a mother has had such an overpowering dread 
of the surgeon’s knife, that even when things come 
to such a state as this, she has positively refused to 
allow of any attempt at alleviation of her cliild’s 
agony by a simple operation! 

Now It is on this head we wish to say a few words 
of encouragement and counsel Tracheotomy is 
in the first place a chance —a very slight chance in 
most cases—but still a chance for life; but if it 
docs not save life, it spares the child a death of 
awful suffering. The pain of the operation itself 
is so momentary as not to be worth considering, 
and relief is instantaneous. Wo are not speak¬ 
ing of recovery, but simply of the difference be¬ 
tween such a death as that described above and 
the quiet ‘ falling asleep ’ of the child upon whom 
tracheotomy has been performed ; and this is what 
the writer saw—the frightened appealing eyes; the 
pitiful effort at self-help; and then tlie instant 
relief given by firm and skilful hands; and four- 
and-twenty hours later, the quiet painless death ; 
the boy smiling up into our faces as the pure spirit 
fied to that place of rest and peace where ‘ there 
shall be no more pain.’ It was not a thuig to be 
seen and forgotten. 


LIFE IN A MILITARY PRISON. 

nr A PRISON CHAPLAIN. 

In an address lately delivered at Birmingham, 
I^fessor T^dull says: ‘I met some few years 
since in a railway carriage the governor of one of our 
largest prisons. He was evidently an observant 
and reflective man. Ho told me that the prisoners 
in his chaige might be divided into three classes. 
The first class consisted of persons who ought 
never to have been in prisoa External accident, 
and not internal taint, nad brought them within 
the grasp of the law, and what had hmpened to 
them might happen to most of ns. 'They were 
essentially men of sound moral stamina, though 
wearing the prison garb. Then came the largest 
class, formed of individuals possessing no strong 
bias moral or immoral, plastic to the touch of cir¬ 
cumstances, which would mould them into either 
good or evil members of society. Thirdly came a 
class—happily not a large one—whom no kindness 
could conciliate and no discipline tame. They 
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were sent into this world labelled “ Incorrigible," 
wickedness being stamped as it were upon their 
organisations.' 

As a matter of fact, there is a distinction made, 
and rightly made, between the inmates of military 
• prisons. They are divided into first, second, and 
third classes; which yon may call bad, worse, 
and worst, if you are of the despairing type of 
philanthropist; or good, better, and best, it you 
are a great believer in human nature, even in 
imprisoned human nature. The firet class wear 
a rod stripe on the arm, and being the best 
condncted, are given less work to do and more 
food. Class number two are marked with a yellow 
stripe; while the third or lowest class are distin- 
miishcd by a white badge. A stranger might per¬ 
haps shrink from all who wear white stripes as 
from ‘ incorrigibles; ’ but some in the third class 
may be really very little more ‘ incorrigible ’ than 
himself, for every prisoner, no matter what his 
character may be, except in very special cases, is 
placed in the third class on his reception. He* 
then, by good conduct, becomes eligible for promo¬ 
tion into the second class, and subsequently into the 
first.’ Rule one hundred and sixty-six of the Regu¬ 
lations for Military Prisons, lays down that ‘ the 
first class will be composed of those prisoners who, 
from their quiet orderly habits and general good 
conduct under punishment, may appear deserving 
of being promoted from the second class after 
some experience has been gained of their char¬ 
acters. Prisoners in cither the first or the second 
class .will also be liable to be removed to a lower 
class for misconduct’ Though the first class of 
prisoners are employed during the same hours ns 
those prescribed for the second class, the labour is 
of a less severe description: picking oakum or 
drill being substituted for the deservedly hated 
crank and shot exercise. Another privilege en¬ 
joyed by the first class is, that they are never 
deprived of their bed, whereas, ‘ all prisoners on 
reception are to sleep for the first week in the 
same manner as a soldier on guard—that is, on a 
board without undressing—and subsequently, the 
third-class prisoners are to sleep as on guard 
every other night; and the second-class prisoners 
in the same manner every third night; the priso¬ 
ners of the first class being alone exempted from 
this rule.’ First and second class •prisoners arc 
employed in this prison—which is no Castle of 
Indolence—at drill, shot exercise, the crank, 
cleaning the passages and other parts of the pre¬ 
mises from six o’clock A.M. to six o'clock p.m. ; and 
those of the third class from six o’clock A.ii. to 
eight o’clock r.M. ; with the exception of regular 
times for parade.s, chapel, and meats. 

‘If any man will not work neither let him eat,’ 
is a motto strictly adhered to by the authorities ; 
for no prisoner is allowed meat-mnner w-ho is not 
employed at hard labour. Those not so engaged 
are only given porridge and bread-and-milk. 
When labouring at hard work, prisoners have a 
meat-dinner every Tuesday and Thursday. Eight 
ounces of beef without bone and one pint of soup 
is the allowance. The first class have an additional 
meat-dinner on Sundays. There is, we see, con¬ 
siderable advantage to be gained by the prisoner, 
to reward his ambition, should it prompt him to 
move upward into a higher class. Now this is 
no trifling matter, for the very essence of good 
prison discipline is the subordination of mere 


punishment to reformation; and this ey atem 
of classification tends not only to joreServe a 
man’s self-respect, but to fan the sp^x of hoge 
that otherwise might be extingn^ed in lus 
breast. 

The justly celebrated novel ITever too late to 
Mend Im made the public in some degree familiar 
with the ‘ silent system ’ of prison discipline. Thk 
system has been found not to work when sentences 
ore for a long period. Speech is discovered to be 
more than a luxury, being essential to the mental 
health of prisoners. None now are condemned 
to the silent system except those who are impri¬ 
soned for only a short time. And how great is 
the punishment of not being allowed to speak, is 
proved to the chaplain by this one fact. No¬ 
where aro prayers so diligently responded to and 
hymns sung with such mil, If without musical 
taste, as in the chapel of a military prison, for 
prisoners recognise the service as an opportunity 
of convincing themselves that they nave ui^ 
become dumb. Until this explanation was given 
by the governor, I was full of admiratiou for 
religion, afterwords discovered to be more loud- 
sounding than genuine. 

Prisoners condemned to solitary confinement 
are forced to turn to the wall on the approach 
of visitors or the superior officers of the prison. 
‘Has my face assumed any terrific aspect? Am 
I BO much worse-looking than usual?’ This is 
the thought that nedurally comes into one’s mind 
on walking through a miutary prison fox the first 
time. Each man takes a quick glance at your 
Gorgon head, and then, fast as lightning, turns his 
back to you and his face to the wall, until your 
apparently baneful or bewitching influence has 
passed. I 

Another hurailiatiou to which prisoners have 
to submit is that of having their hair frequently 
cut short A man must sink very low indeed 
before he lose altogether personal vanity. It 
would seem as if there were a peacock as well os 
an angel and a beast in each of us. For this 
reason the reoulutiun that requires the hair of all 
prisoners of the third class to bo propped every 
fortnight is no slight punishment it is especially 
felt by those who leave the prison without having 
been promoted to the second and first classes, in 
which a prisoner’s hair is permitted to grow during j 
the lost fortnight of imprisonment How can a ' 
man shew himself in respectable society, or take 
oS his hat to a lady, when that common act of 
courtesy would reveal the fact that his hair was 
cut by—government ? 

Some may desire to know whether flogging has or 
has not been entirely abolished. To the .Question, 
we answer: ‘Yes; except for aggravated nreoches 
of prison discipline.’ Noi is it easy to see ' in what 
other way such cases can be dealt with. A man, 
let us suppose in a fit of sulky stubbornness, does j 
not attempt to pick his oakum. He is brought 
before the governor, and sentenced to lose his 
supper and bed; that is, to be obliged to sleep on 
the floor. On going back to his cell he says tb 
himself: ‘ What can I do now to aVAnge myself on 
the authorities ? ’ and he acts on the impulse that 
seizes him, which is to break the window and 
destroy everything in his cell. Probably this sort 
of stubborn ill-conditioned character is a coward; 
and if this be the case, nothing is found to bring 
him to his senses so well as twenty-five lashes 
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administered in the presence of the governor and 
medical officer. 

The punvflhnients which we should like to see 
abolished, if others without equal or greater dis¬ 
advantages could be discovered, are the crank and 
shot-driU. ‘ What is the crank ?' may hie asked by 
happy people who have never had to do wiu 
prisons m any way. It is, we answer, a Sisyphus’ 
wheel that the prisoner is forced to turn twelve 
or fourteen thoiisand times each day, for no other 
reason than because the useless monotonous exer¬ 
cise is sufficiently hateful to him to he a real 
punishment. ‘ To what purpose is this waste 7 ’ we 
may ask. Why is this wheel not made to pump 
water or grind corn or do some other useful work 7 
Why should a man be degraded into a machine, 
and made to turn a wheel merely for the sake of 
turning it 7 Will he not in this way lose all self- 
respect? Yes; these are the unanswerable argu¬ 
ments against the crank. But then its very use¬ 
lessness is urged os an argument for its retention. 
Suppose, for instance, that prisoners are employed 
in gardens where vegetables are cultivated for 
barrack-use, what will be the conseejuence 7 That 
soldiers will desire to abandon their own profes¬ 
sion for Adam’s calling, and for this purpose will 
designedly get into prison. If, again, the crank- 
wheel be utilised in any way, men will feel that 
they are useful members of society, and will prob¬ 
ably prefer their new work to the dull routine 
and irksome duties of barrack-life. Almost the 
same remarks arc applicable to shot-drill, or the 
very humiliating process of lifting six times each 
minute for three hours per diem a thirty-six 
pound cannon-ball, for no other reason than to 
put it down again three paces from where it 
originally lay. Nothing can be more fatiguing 
and worrying than this process of putting the 
shot there and back, there and back, there and 
back.' But then we must again remark, tliat to 
make prisons very comfortable is absolutely to 
make them useless. 

Almost all the inmates of military prisons arc 
sentenced for such crimes as these: Desertion— 
the commonest crime of all—making away with 
kit, breaking' out of barracks, insubordination. 
How is desertion to be stopped 7 This is now a 
very difficult problem with the authorities, and 
almost all officers give it as their opinion that the 
plague of desertion can only be stayed by again 
having recourse to the system lately abolished of 
branding the letter D on the deserter’s side. In 
the absence of this Nota bene, there is nothing to 
prevent a soldier from enlisting oYer and over 
again in dilfercnt corps, in order to get a bounty 
and new, kit on each occasion. 

As regards insubordination, whon you speak to a 
prisoner on the folly of having resist^ or disobeyed 
a non-commissioned officer, be will generally give 
an answer somewhat as follows: ‘ Well, sir, when 
I came back from foreign service I hod a little 
money, and with this I drank with some comrades 
more than was good for me. There is a corporal 
[or Bcrgeanti in the barrack-room who is always 
down on me; 'and upon that day, having had a 
little too much, I could not stand his going on at 
me; and so I—though indeed I tried to hmp my¬ 
self doing BO— just struck him between his eyes.’ 
There is no doubt that nine out of every ten 
soldiers in military prisons have got into trouble 
through drink. A soldier was once overheard 


describing the advant^es of the Cape as a station 
in these words : ‘ Drink is cheap, and you are 
always dry.’ Men of this stamp nil our milita^ 
prisons. 

In some cases the crime'of insubordination is 
provoked by the petty bullying and offensive 
manner of non-commissioned officers, though their 
superiors do their best to check them. Officers 
are now easily accessible, and are ready to give 
the youngest private on impartial hearing. In 
all respects the position of a British soluer is 
now greatly improved. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that life in a military prison now is quite as 
endurable as was existence out of it to the .well- 
conducted soldier of forty years ago. 


DESOLATE. 

Ltks a funereal pall, 

Darkness lies over aP ; 

Weirdly the owj^dofh call 
From her lone steep. 

Sadly the night-wind blows 
Over December snows ; 

Vain ’tis my eyes to close— 

1 cannot sleep. 

Thy voice is in my ear; 

Once more thy words I hear. 

Bringing now hope now fear, 

Bat always love; 

And thy sweet face doth rise 
Badiant with stan'y eyes. 

Cloudless as summer skies 
In heaven above. 

Once more at night's soft noon. 

Under the pensive moon 
Of a long vanished June, 

With thee I stray; 

As when in days of old 
All my heart’s love I told. 

And to my pleading bold 
Thou saidst not nay. 

When thou wast by my side, 

Calmly the days did glide ; 

Like an unruffled tide 
My life did flow. 

Then was each hour too brief ; 

Now I but sock relief 
I rom my consuming grief. 

Best from my woe. 

Now falls the scalding tear. 

Shed for the present drear; 

Shed for the past so dear. 

So quickly flown. 

Over thy lonely grave. 

Hard by the sounding wave, 

Madly the wind-gusts rave ; 

I am alone. 

Yes ; hut my whole life through 
Leal have 1 been and true; 

True shall I be to you, 

As true os then ; 

Till when that life is o’er, 

Skyward my soul shall soar. 

And on the heavenly shore 
We meet again. 

E. D. 
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PiaoK l.lfi. 


CIIJIISTMAS-TIME. 

‘ So many men so many minds ’ has been a pro¬ 
verb Ion'} before our days, and will bo fo the end 
of time, and hmiian history ; and uniformity of 
suntiineiit is the one thing which men need never 
hope to attain. 

Christmas-tiinc is one of these battle-fields of 
fi'cling. To some it is just the consecration of 
so many •circumstances of torture; to others the 
meeting-point of so many facta of pleasure. From 
the conventional greeting to the orthodox dinner 
— from the ‘ seasonable gifts' that are more obliga¬ 
tory than voluntary, to the toast that heralds the 
jiuiicli, and the dreams that follow on that last 
glass—all is so much jiain to the flesh and weari¬ 
ness to the spirit; and they wonder how any one 
can find it otherwise. What is there in Cliristmas- 
time to make it pleasurable ? they .say. The 
gathering together of the family f A lot of rough 
boys home from school, who spoil tlie furniture 
and tease the dogs, lame the horses iuid ravage 
the garden, make the servants cross, the girls 
rude, and the younger children insubordinate; who 
upset all the order ol' the house, destroy its com¬ 
fort like its quiet, and to whose safe return to 
discipline and your own restoration to tran¬ 
quillity you look forward with impatient longing 
from the first hour of their arrival to the last 
of their stay? Or the advent of your married 
daughter with her two spoilt hahies, who cry if 
they are looked at and want everything lhat they 
see, and that very objectionable young man her 
husband, with his ultra opinions and passion lor 
argument, whom she would marry in spite of all 
that you could say, hut to whom you can scarcely 
force yourself to he decently civil, not to speak of 
cordial, and whose presence is a perpetual blister 
while it lasts ? Is this the family gathering about 
which you are expected to gush?—this with the 
addition of your son’s fine-lady wife who snubs his 
mother and sisters with as little breeding as 
reserve, finds nothing at your table that she can 
cat, lives with her smelling-bottle to her nose and 
propped up wiib> cushions on the sofa, and gives 


you to understand that she considers herself 
humiliated by her association with your family, 
and your son ns much exalted as she is degraded ? 
This is the domestic aspect of Ohristmas-time 
which is to make you forget all the ordinary 
troubles of life, creating in their stead a Utopia 
where ill-fecliiig is as little known as mnui, and 
family jars m'e as impossible as personal discom¬ 
fort and dissent. Holding this picture in yonr 
hand, you decline-to subscribe your name to the 
lo pman uiiiver.sally chanted in praise of Christ¬ 
mas, and wrap yotinself up in sullen silence when 
yonr neighbour congi'atulate-s you on having all 
your family about j’ou, and wishes you a merry 
Ciiristiuas .is if he meant it. 

If the domestic a.spcct is disagreeable, what is 
the social ?— A. round of dinners of which the 
iiienu i,s preci.sely the .same from Alplia to Omega :— 
tnrbot and thick lobstor-.sance; roa.st-beef and 
boiled turkey ; indigestible phun^niddiiig and 
murderous minco-pie.s; with sour*oranges and 
sweet sherry lo keep the balance oven, ami by the 
creation of two acids jicrhaps neutmlise each 
other and the third. This is the food set before 
unofl'endiiig citizens under the name .and stylo 
of Christmas dinners for the montli or six weeks 
during which the idiotic custom of Christmas din¬ 
ners at all is supposed to last. You are expected 
to live in this monotony of dyspepsia and anti¬ 
pathetic diet till you loathe the very sigliUof the 
familiar food, and long for a change with a 
vehemence which makes you ashamed of yourself, 
and more than half afraid that you are developing 
into a gourmand of the worst kind. 

As if your nights wore not suffieicutly broken by 
the horrible compounds which trouble your diges* 
tion and disturb your brain, torturers known as' 
the ‘ waits’ prowl througli the streets ffom midnight 
to dawn, causing you agonies beyond those which 
even the hurdy-gurdy men inflict. You are just 
falling to sleep—painfully courted and hardly won 
—when a hideous discord worse than the wailings 
of cats startles you into a nervous wakefulness 
which banishes all hope for that night. What can 
you do ? ^ey are too far off for that jug of 
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■water to take effeot, and you must not fire ; 
ff TigHiamoH not hurt them, and if said aloud 
only waken up your wife and* make her cry if 
she docs not preach. You have nothiim for it 
then but to lie still and groan inwardly, devoting 
to the infernal gods all the idiotic circumstances 
by which your life is rendered wretched, and 
your health, already frail, set still further wrong. 
In the morning, when wearied and nervously 
feverish from want of sleep, you go into the 
garden for a little quiet and delectation, you find 
your greenhouses stripped of the flowers which you 
had been lovingly watching for weeks, and your 
evergreens as ridiculously cropped as a shaved 
poodle. This is the day for the decoration of the 
church, and you, having mode an expensive hobby 
of your garden, have to contribute what has cost 
months and good money to rear, for the childish 
satisfaction of John and Joan, lasting just two 
hours and five minutes. Not only have you lost 
your flowers and your evergreens—that splendid 
holly, which yesterday glowed like a flame, to¬ 
day nothing but a bundle of chopped ends!—but 
you’know that your fitvouritc daughter is flirting 
with the curate, and that a great deal is going on 
under cover of wreaths and crosses, laurustinus and 
chrysantliemum, of whicli yon strongly disapprove 
yet cannot check. It is (Ihrislmas-time ; decorating 
the church has become in these later days a kinil 
of religious duty; and as a conscript father of 
your village, you must not forbid your daughter 
this pious pleasure any more than you cun refuse 
your costly contribution in kind. 

Turn to the fiiiancjal side of the time ; and 
what have you?—bills coining in that you neither 
cxpectisl nor knew of, and every one looking for a 
Christmas-box, and insolent or irribatod if they 
do not get it. Tlic servants obsequious to tlic 
worth of half a sovereign—^tradesmen and their 
lads punctual in anticipation of half-crowns— 
po.stmen levying blackmail, .and watermen and 
dustmen demanding os tlieir right that they should 
be fee’d for their persistent neglect of duty—every 
one making a dead set at your pocket and trying 
to get your money for themselves—the ver^ 
children more caressiug and alfectionate because it 
is Christmas and p.apa always gives them some¬ 
thing on Clsristmas-day:—You groan as yon ask 
yourself where is disinterestedness on this earth ?— 
and you groan still more as you draw your cheiiues 
and reduce your balance and wonder by what law 
of right it is that you should be the pipe by which 
other folks are to be supplied. 

No; you see no good or pleasure in this boasted 
Christinas-time as wo keep it up in our benighted 
country. Its mirth is a sham and its inflictions 
are only too real. A time of tumult and expense, 
of indigestion and discomfort, you wait, grimly or 
fretfully as your mood may bo, till it has passed 
and the current of your life is allowed to flow 
evenly os before. When yon hear people sing its 
'praises you long to atop their mouths, os yon 
longed to silence the waits who woke yon up out 
of your first sleep and spoilt your rest for the 
night WW manner of men are these, you think, 
who can find cause of congratulation in so much 
absurdity, if the fun is real to them—so much 
dreary make-believe, if it is unreal ? You despise 
your genial, laughing, merry-hearted neighbour 
who goes into everything con aimre, and accepts it 
all, from forfeits and snapdragon to plum-pudding 


and Christmas-boxes, as if he really liked it You 
think what a fool he must be to be pleased witli a 
rattle, tickled with a straw like this. But for the 
most part you do not believe in his mirth; and 
then you despise him still more as a hypocrite as 
well. For a hypocrite shamming folly is an 
offender against reason as well as truth, whom you 
find it hard to forgive, let the motive of his mum¬ 
mery be what it may. 

This is one side of the question; your neighbour 
takes the other. 

Who on earth, he says with his hands in his 
jwckets, his back to the fire and his kindly smiling 
face to the room, who on earth can grumble at the 
facts of Christmas-time? For his part he finds 
it the jolliest season of the year, and lie finds each 
season as jolly os the other, and all perfect in their 
own appointed way. He is none of your crying 
philosophers who go through life bewailing its 
miseries and oppressed by its'^isfortunes. Not 
!ie! lie thinks the carih beautiful, men and 
women pleasant, and God very good; and of 
all occasions wherein he can transact hia cheer¬ 
ful philosophy, Christmas is the best. The 
boys are home for their holidays; and it is 
a pleasure to him to take them out hunting 
and shooting, and initiate them into the per¬ 
sonal circumstances belonging to English country 
gentlemen. He looks forward to the time when 
they win take his place and carry on the 
traditions of the family, and he wishes them to 
bo worthy of their name and an honour to their 
country. He is not one of those nervous self- 
centred men who live by rule and measure and 
cannot have a lino of the day’s ordering dis¬ 
turbed. He likes his own way certainly ; and ho 
lias it; but he can press his elbows to his sidc.s 
on occasions, and give room for others to exp.and. 
He docs not find it snch an unbearable infliction 
that his boys should come home and racket about 
the place, even though they are a little upsetting, 
and do not leave everything quite as smooth and 
straight as they found it. He remembers his own 
youth and how happy it made him to come home 
and racket; and he supposes that his lads are very 
much the same as he was at their age. He thinks 
too that they do the girls good—wake them up a 
little—and while not making them rough or rude— 
the mother takes care of that—yet that they pre¬ 
vent them from becoming prim and missy, as 
girls are apt to be who have no brothers and are 
left too much to themselves. Certainly he does^ 
not approve of the flood of slang which is let loose'' 
in the house daring their slay; but school-boy 
slang at the worst is not permanent, and in a 
week’s time will be forgotten. 

As for the married daughter’s children, they ai'o 
the merrioat little rogues in' the world; and his 
wife looks ten years younger since they came. She 
was always fotui of babies; and her grandchildren 
seem to renew her own past nursery with all tho 
pleasure and none of the anxiety of the olden time. 
He rather wonders at his girl’s taste in the matter 
of her husband—^most fathers do—and cannot for 
the life of him see what there is to love in him. 
But if not an Alcibiades he is a good fellow in the 
main, and makes his young wife happy; which is 
the principal thing. And if his daughter-in-law is 
a trifle sni^ and lond of giving herself fine-lady 
airs, he for hia part never stands that kind of 
nonsense, and will laugh her out of it before she 
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has been twenty-four hours in the house. He 
finds good-humour and taking no offence the best 
weapons in the world against folly and ill-temper; 
and prefers them as curative agents to any other. 
The girl is a nice girl enough, but she has been 
badly brought up—had a lot of false ideas instilled 
into her by a foolish mother—^but when she has 
been away from the old influences, and associated 
with themselves for a little while, she will open 
her eyes and see things in their right light. Who 
indeed could resist the sweet sensible influence of 
his wife, her mother-in-law ?—and are not his girls 
the very perfection of honest wholesome English 
ladies ? It will all come right in time ; he has no 
doubt of that; and meanwhile they must be patient 
and forbearing for Dick’s sake, and not make 
matters worse than they ore by their own want of 
self-control. 

Then as to th(^ Chri8tma.s-boxes and the tips 
sacred to the season-»-well! well! after all thev 
do not amount to muefi in the year, and see wlnii 
pleasure they give ! A man must be but a poor- 
spirilod surly kind of hound who does not like to 
see his fellow-creatures happy; and a very little 
kindness goes a great way in that direction. He 
takes care to live within his income, and therefore 
he has always a maigin to go on ; and he does not 
object (o use it. The servants have been very good 
on the whole, and do their duty fairly enough. 
And when they fail— as they do at times—why, to 
fail is human, and are they alone of all mankind 
to he blameless and never swerving in the right 
way ? And arc they alone of all mankind to be 
judged of by their worst and not by their best ? 
—to be blamed for failure, but not praised for 
well-doing ? Pic docs not think so; and not 
thinking this, his half-sovereigns are given freely 
without the grudging which makes them an 
ungracious tax instead of a kindly voluntary gift. 
The tradespeople, too, Jo fairly well, and—they 
must liave their prc.fit like any one else ! Those 
Christmas-boxes to their lads may be the nest- 
eggs for future savings; and even if they do go 
in a little finery or personal pleasure instead— 
young people will be young, and bis own boys 
are loud of being smart and amused : so why not 
these others ? You grumble at the waits ? If you 
in your warm bed, well fed, well clotiied, prosper¬ 
ous altogether, fret at the loss of an hours sleep, 
what must these poor fellows feel, out in the cold 
frosty night, with the wind blowing and the sleet 
falling fast, and they not half fed nor a quarter 
clothed 1 For his own part he would like to give 
them a glass of hot grog all round; and as for 
grumbling at the few coppers which they brave 
all this pnysical discomfort to earn, he makes it 
shillings, and hopes it will do them good. We 
must live and let live, he says with his broad 
smile; and if we are sometimes a little incon¬ 
venienced by the efforts made by the poor to 
accomplish the art of living for their own parts— 
we must remember that our loss is their gam, and 
that they are men and women like ourselves— 
fathers of families who want to keep the pot boil¬ 
ing and the fire alight—mothers who love their 
c^dren, and are anxious to do the best for them 
that nature and man will allow. 

You complain of ini^estiou and grumble at 
the monotony of your Christmas fare 1—That is 
strange 1 Who can grumble at good plain succulent 
meat 1—and wl^ do you eat the sweets if they 


disagree with you 1 Neither pudding nor minoe* 
pie comes into the eternal necessitibs of thip^ 
and you would do very well if only you woma. 
refrain. He does not eat things that he caunoi 
digest, and in consequence he sleeps well, and when 
he wakes has neither regret nor remorse. Suidy 
that is not such a painful trial—to forbear eatmg, 
what is hurtful to your health, and iu touching 
your health corroding your happiness as weU. 

In a word, the whole difference of the roiiit in 
which we meet the facts of ChristmM depends 
on the good or ill humour with which we aM' 
naturally endowed, and wliich we have cultivated 
by common-sense on the one hand, or suffered to 
ride rough-shod over our reasou on the other. ^ If ' 
we are unselfish and sympathetic, Christmos-tiine 
is as pleas.ant to us as popular tradition would 
make it; if wo arc egotistical and peevish, it 
is a wearisome infliction and a sham which no 
honest man can pretend to believe in, nor any 
sensible one to admire. 

For our own paii we believe in Christmas,, 
because we believe in the kindness of man to man, 
in genial good-humour, in nnsclfishncss, and the 
liking of wholesome natures to give happiness; 
and 80 far as wo have gone yet we have seen no 
reason to change our views. A merry Christmas 
then to you all, friends, readers, and countrymen; 
and a happy New Year to follow after ; and may 
God bless the rich and care for the poor, and lead 
us all in the right way while the day lasts and 
before the night has come ! 


A CAST OF THE NET. 

THE STOllY OP A DETECTIVE OPFICEH. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Long after it had grown quite dark, all remained 
quiet, and at hist I resolved upon making a move. 

I had detenninej upon fetching Peter Tilley. I 
had plenty of assistance, but I thought I should 
like to have Peter with me. So I went down to 
the ferry ; a gas-liglit which bumedPat the comer 
shewed me before T left my post that the bony 
ferryman was not there; and choosing a pretty 
good boat, with a strong young fellow to pull, I got 
in. It was a most unpleasant night; as dork as 
pitch, which was had enough, but every now and 
then it lightened, which was worse, os it dazzled 
my eyes, and made me think we were running 
smash on board some great vessel which I had not 
seen a moment before, and couldn’t sec a yioment 
after. However, the boatman was used to tdl 
kinds of weather, I suppose, and knew the river 
thoroughly ; so through the darkness and the rain, 
which never left off for a moment, wo reached the 
other side. 

I left the boat to wait for me, and ran up to the 
Yanriouth Smack I looked in, and saw Peter 
leaning against the bar and smoking a short pipe, - 
as a labourer ought to do ; and he was talking in 
a friendly way to some rough-looking fellows. I 
slqiped in, and using the name we had agreed 
upon, spoke to him. Ha knew my voice of course; 
but seeing me so changed, for my make-up was 
really splendid (it was, although I say so that 
shouldn’t), it gave him such a shock that he was 
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oU^etl to pn^ the pevrter down he was going to 1 
drink from n«d look steadily at me before he 
answered. ‘ I’m acoming,’ he said at last, and we 
got outside ; when, as we walked down to the ferry, 

I gave him a sort of idea of what was going on, and 
how I expected to make a ^eat catch that night. 
Peter of course was veir glad to be in for such a 
big thing as this, for he had never been mixed np 
with anything bo important. 

Not to trust the boatman too much, I kept Peter 
back a few yards from the water while I finished 
my stoiy, standing a little on one side, so as to be 
out of the way of the people who came and went 
to and from the ferry. While I was talking to 
him, a wherry ran in ; we heard her grate on the 
pebbles and the pculla rattle as the man laid ’em 
in; W that we had heard before. It’s a part of my 
habit to notice little things however, and I looked 
to see who had come in by this boat. 'Phere was 
only one passenger, a woman, and she passed us 
walking quickly ; but quick as she walked, I saw 
her, and she saw me. Blessed if it wasn’t Miss 
Boyle! My being there was no odds to Miss Doyle, 
nor could it have signified to her if she had seen 
me fifty times ; yet I felt 1 would rather not have 
met her just then ; it looked unlucky, and she was 
such ail uncommonly sharp one too. Sharp or not, 
I couldn’t see what she could make out of my 
standing under a wall on a wet night talking ,to 
another labourer. 

Having finished my explanation, we both got 
into the wherry, and I asked the man if he would 
like a good long job, which might perhaps last 
dl night. 

• TJie longer the better, governor,’ lie saj's, ‘if 
the pay is accordin’.’ 

‘ “The pay vyiU be accordin’,’ I answered j ‘and so 
you are engaged.’ 

The first thing I made him do was to row 
round that oyster-smack, for the tide bad risen 
enough to take us round her. T shewed no light, 
but we went inside her twice ; and the fellow on 
the watch was very sharp, so he was leaning over 
the side when ^e came round the second time, and 
1 could say quite quiet-like: ‘I am in this boat 
now—-watch the river.’ That was quite enough ; 
he knew he would not now have to look to the 
Anchor for signals. 

After this began what I believe was the most 
disagreeable sort of patrol I ever had. There was 
a time when I used to envy the Thames police; 
hut I can’t say I ever did after that night. We 
were obliged to be in motion almost continually, 
because ,we did not know from which side of the 
river the paper might come, and we weren’t quite 
sure that it would come at all, especially on that 
night; and I don’t know, speaking from my own 
experience, that there is anything more trying to 
the spirits than the pulling backwards and for¬ 
wards and loitering about on the river Thames 
in a raw October night with a small thick rain 
falling. Twice we landed, and went once to the 
Smack and onfle to the AncJwr. I couldn’t grudge 
the men a gloss of hot grog; in fact I was obliged 
to have some myself, even if I missed my capture 
through it 

It grew later and later; the flashes of lightning 
still came at long intervals; but the lights on the 
shore went out, and excepting the gas-lamps which j 
burnt at street-comers, ferries, and wharfs, all 
was dark. The trafiic on the river, had long j 


ceased, no shouts or rattle of wheels came from the 
shore; and the rain still fallin®, it was, I give you 
my word, most horribly miserable, dull aud sloppy 
beyond description. Twelve o’clock had struck, 
and one, and perhaps half an hour beyond it. I 
had cautioned my companions to speak very low; 
60 the boatman only whispered when he said: 
‘It’s as quiet as it is likely to be, governor, if 
you’ve got anything to run. I have just seen the 
police galley creep along on the other side; I see 
her under that lamp. Now’s your time.’ 

He thought wo were smugglers! Perhaps he 
didn’t care if we were thieves. I told him to he 
patient; when at that very instant, just as we were 
creeping along under the lee of a coal-barge, a 
wherry shot very silently by, right in front of us, 
going across stream, and not si.x feet from our 
bows. In her sal the sulky ferryman; I knew 
him at a glance, dark as it wa^> ‘ Pull after that 
Yherry,’ I said. 

‘Peter Tilley, my lad,’I continued, turning to 
Peter, ‘ the time’s acoming, I think.’ 

‘I’m precious glad of it,’ says Peter; ‘for I’m 
catching a cold in my head every minute I sit in 
this confounded l>oat; aud it’s aU soaking wet 
where I’m sitting.’ 

Our man pulled on; he was a very strong fellow, 
as 1 have said, and we could have overtaken the 
other boat directly; but this of course I did not 
want. I knew where to look for the old scamp ; 
and sure enough, after a few strokes across atreani, 
lie bent to the left and ran under the bows of the 
Butch trader. 

All was dark and silent as the grave aboard the 
ship ; but that didn’t deceive the old boatman, 
nor did it deceive me. I slopped onr man in the 
shade of the next vessel, if you can call anywhere 
a shade, when it was all pitcli dark. Wo had not 
been there a minute before I heard a slight noise— 
it was impossible to see any one unless be stood 
between you and the sky—and then I could tell by 
the sound that a man had dropped into the wherry. 
There was no need to tell me what man it was. 
With an almost noiseless dip, the ferryman dropped 
his sculls into the river again and rowed on, we 
still after him. I took it for granted he was going 
to the other side of the ferry; but he suddenly bore 
oir to the riglft, and rowed on for some little time, 
then striking in between two vessels, he went 
straight for the land. 

‘ Where is he going to ?’ I whispered. 

‘ To the landing at Byrle’s wharf,’ says the boat¬ 
man in the same tone. 

So he was; and it appeared this landing-place 
was at the farther side of the wharf; that is, lower 
down the river. 

It was so dark we could hardly see them—for 
we could just make out there were now two 
persons in the boat—but as they reached the shore, 
a lamp that was burning on the wharf helped us a 
little. We could not clearly see what they were 
doing ; but they certainly got out of the boat, and 
as certainly there were then more than two figures 
moving about, and seemingly engaged in pmcing 
parcels in tbe wherry. But it was very gloomy 
there; they were in the shade of the whm, and 
the lamp glimmered weak and faint through the 
thick ram. It was the more difficult to see what 
was being done, because there were several boats 
tied up to the landing-place, making some confusion 
in the darkness. At lasb however, could see that 
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they were pushing off from the shore ; so it was 
time for us to move. We pulled back for a while 
(there was no doubt as t^ which way the others 
would come), and then sheering off, lay between 
two colliers until we saw the wherry we had 
watched go by, and then we once more palled 
after them. 

‘ I 'm blest if I don’t think there's another boat 
following ns,' says Peter Tilley, staring as hard as 
he could behind us. I looked, but couldn’t see 
anything; and Peter owned he might have been 
mistaken. 

We could not make out how many there were 
iu the foremost boat. There was only one man row¬ 
ing, that was plain ; and he pulled short round at 
the proper place, as I knew he would, and rowed 
towards the Dutch trader. As he did so, we lost 
him for a second, a big steamer lying between us; 
but the hull of ^his vessel did not obstruct the 
view up the river.* I seised the moment, and 
waved my lantern twice. It was all right. As 
quick as thought the light on board the oyster- 
smack was moved twice also, and tlicn W(! too 
were pulling across the stream. I wanted to 
capture my men on board tlie trader, as other¬ 
wise the paper might he got rid of, because I 
couldn’t be positively • certain that it was not 
already on board. In fact, Mr Edmund Byrle 
was my chief aim, not the skipper. 

The wherry pulled under the bows of the vessel; 
we followed just in time to see, by a very con¬ 
venient flash of lightning, two packages handed 
up; then a figure, which we hatl recognised by the 
same flash as the bony ferryman, got into the ship. 
As he disappeared, our wherry touchell the vessel ; 
and at the same instant, to my great relief, a long 
black Tliamcs police g-alley came alongside us, and 
its crew, five constables, with Barney Wilkins, who 
was there as guide, cLmibered up like cats. 1 and 
Peter imitateil them, but not quite so quickly; and 
wheu I looked over the bulwark, 1 saw liy the 
light of a couple of lauternw, screened from the 
outside, four or five men, the boatman and the 
skipper being two, lifting up a great lid which 
fitted in the deck—the hatches I heard it called— 
while by their side lay the packages of paper. 
I could not sec Mr Byrle ; but there was no time to 
consider; wo all jumped in at oncev the men look¬ 
ing round in amazement at the noise. I fancied 
that just then I heard a shout from the bunt. 

‘ What do you all want here 1 ’ said the skipper 
angrily. 

‘ We hold a warrant’—I began, 

‘Ob, it is yon, is it?’ he screeched, like a 
hyena, or something of that sort. ‘ I owe you a 
little for a past score, and you shall have it.’ As 
quick as lightning he pulled a long straight 
knife from the side of his trousers, where it must 
have hecti in some sort of sheath, and jumped at 
mo with such suddenness that he would have 
stabbed me, only Barney Wilkins snatched a 
handspike liom the deck, and dashing between us, 
hit him down with such a blow, that tlie skipper 
fell with a crash like a bullock when it is killed, 
the blood pouring from his head instantly. 

It was ail as quick as thought. The other men 
were all seized in a breath. So quick was it all 
done, that I had no idea Barney was hurt, until 
he reeled, made a wild clutch as if he caught at 
something for support, and then pitched forward 
on his har>ds|^nd knees. 


‘ Hollo, Barney!’ I said, stooping down to him. 
* What’s the matter, old fellow ?’ , 

‘It’s all up, Mr Nickham,’ he gasped; ‘hels 
done me. I only hope I ’ve killed him. Where's 
the other V 

‘Oh, never mind the other, Barney,’ I says. 

‘ Whore are you hurt ?' 

But os I spoke, one of the men came with a 
lantenj, and Barney hod no occasion to answer 
me, for I could sec a straight stream of blood 
running from his chest on to the deck ; and 
his hands giving way from weakness, he fell over 
on his side. 

‘Pull iu for the shore, you, sir!’ said the ser¬ 
geant of the Thames police to my Wivterman. ‘ You 
know Marigold Street I Knock up Mr Oartloy, and 
tell him what h.os happened. Say we are afraid 
to move tlie man to his house, so he hod better 
come aboard.’ 

‘ Send one of your own men, will you V answers 
the boatman. ‘ I 'vc got soinetliing to tell the 
governor’ (that was me), ‘as 1 think he ought 
to know.’ 

‘Cut away then. Bill,’ says the sergeant to a 
constable; ‘ these fellows aw. ironed, and we can 
m.'uiage all that arc aboard this craft.’ 

So the niau went off in my wherry; and the 
Thames men tried, to make poor Barney a little 
more comfortable, while I undid his waistcoat, 
hoping to stop the bleeding. 

‘It ain’t no use,’ he said; but in that short 
time his voice was almost gone, and we could tell 
that he was dying. ‘ I ’in done for, Mr Nickham. 
If there’s a rmvard, you'11 act fair and square, I 
know; you always was a gentleman—let my sister 

have'- And with that he gave a gasp, and 

was dead. 

I rose up, dreadfully vexed for the poor chap. 
'The seigcant and one of his men were looking 
after the skipper, when I felt myself touched on 
the arm. 

‘ I say, sir,’ siiid the boatman, ‘ when I'm in for 
a thing, I go through with it honourable. Did 
you know as you was followed V • 

‘Followed? no !’ I said. 

‘ I thought we was! ’ said Peter Tilley. 

‘ Wo was followed, sir, by a light wherry with two 
people in it,’ continues the boatman; ‘and when, 
they see our boats, they held hard ; and as you all 
boarded the ship and tlie noise began, they rowed 
away as hard as they could go.' 

‘ Wliich way did they go ?’ I said. 

‘ Down river,’ says the man. ‘ But it’s of no use 
thinking of looking after them now. They are 
ashore long afore thi-s.' • 

This was likely enough; and it was quite certain 
that Mr Edmund Byrle was one of the two in the 
boat, and T had lost him for the present. Well, 
it couldn't be helped; so we set to work to question 
the men and search the ship, till the doctor came. 
The men knew nothing more about the business 
than that they were going to have two passengers, 
a lady and a gentleman, this voytge. One of the 
Thames men understood Dutch, or wo should not 
have hoard even this scrap of infonnation. The 
sulky boatman never uttered a word, except that 
once he said as I passed him, and he said it with a 
bitter curse : ‘ I always had my doubts of you’ 

The doctor came off; but poor Barney was stone- 
dead, while the skipper’s skull was badly fractured. 
However,^ the paper was all there ; so I supposed. 
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and 90 it proved; and I ebouldn’t have cared if the 
fijcippcr’s head had been broken fifty times over. 

We got onr 'prisoners to the shore, leaving the 
croft in charge of a Thames police galley that 
came in answer to onr signals; and late as it was, 
I drove with Peter Tilley in a cab to the City. 
Our jicople there were immensely glad, I can tell 
you; and when I went over to the Bank (for there 
was no need for secrecy or dodging now), t thought 
the gentlemen never would have left off paying 
me compliments. Poor Barney Wilkins that was 
dead deserved most credit; but it could not do 
him any good to say so now, so I let them go on. 
The paper was examined, and found to bo exactly 
the quantity required; enough, I believe, to have 
mode about twenty thousand bank-notes. Ah ! if 
liiey had. got into pircuhitiou 1 

1 hope you will understand, however, that I 
did act fair and square; and when the reward 
was j)aid (and the Bank people did come down 
most libera] ; I bought my house at Pentonvillc 
with my share), I told ilie gentlemen about 
poor Barney and his wishes; and I’m proud 
to say they found his sister out and took her 
away; and after a time she went abroad with 
kind people who looked after her, and took care 
of her money till she got married, and did well. 
Why, she sent me a snull-box made out of pure 
Australian gold, with a Jetter signed by herself 
and her husband, who Was a butcher in a great 
way of business out there ; and they sent it as an 
acknowledgment of iny having acted all fair and 
square. 1 promised so to do, and I did. 

Edmund Byrle was never caught, and so far as 
we were concerned, was never heard of; and if 
it hadn't been for his father, I should never have 
understood a lot of things that pnzzled me. I liud 
given a pretty good guess as to how Miss Doyle 
came in tlie first place to inquire about Mr Byrle 
and the detective; a very clever idea in itself, 
but like many other clever things, it lost her the 
game. Mr Byrle had talked with his friends about 
employing detectives; and Miss Doyle knowing 
about the Bank paper, and being always on the 
watch, had got liold of just enough to mislead 
her. She went out with Edmund Byrle to Turkey, 
I think, and was married to him; and old Mr 
Byrle sent out a friend to see them; and it was 
in this W'ay I got the particulars, ft appears she 
knew mo again—only as the limping labourer, of 
coarse—when she saw me talking at the ferry to 
Tilley. But she knew him as the detective at 
the Yarmouth Smack, and she thought that although 
it might be all right, jret a detective was a danger¬ 
ous cnstiAner, and his acquaintances might be 
dangerous also. Consequently she tried to persuade 
Edmund to put off his journey; but he wanted 
the money for the paper, and wouldn’t listen to 
her. But he agreed at last to go aboard in another 
boat, which satisfied her, as she felt so certain 
the skippePs boat would be attacked. As I have 
explained, her precaution saved him from fifteen 
years’ * penal,’ wj[iich is the least he would have had. 
The skipper was sent for life, having killed a 
man in lus arrest; but he didn’t live six months 
in prison; he never got over the tremendous blow 
He received from Barney. All the repoits ^ke 
of his being a receiver of ‘ stolen goods. The &mk 
paner was never mentioned, for the authorities 
cud not want to unsettle the public again, or let 
them see what a narrow escape they had jiaA 


And now comes about the queerest part of my 
story. Call mo names if I didn't stop the thieving 
at Byrle’s factory as well as recover the Bank 
paper, killing two birds with one stone. 

It was all through my catching the bony ferry¬ 
man. Eluding that things was going hard with him, 
and hoping to make them easier, and bein^ disap¬ 
pointed that those who wore concerned with him 
did not come forward with money to pro’vide for 
his defence, he ‘rounded’ on them; he split on 
them all, and owned how he was the means of 
taking the metal over to a fence on his side of the 
water, the things being stolen by a mechanic and a 
watchman who were in league. (I see I have used 
the word ‘ fence; ’ this means a receiver of stolen 
goods ; but though I have been warned by the 
editor of this magazine, we can’t do without some 
slang words.) 

Peter Tilley got a tidy presepf, and was noted 
f(jf promotion through this business. I was glad of 
it, for Peter was a capital chap—never wanted to 
play first-fiddle ; and I admire people of that dis¬ 
position. I tell you what I did; I got the newest 
five-pound note of all what the Bank gave me, and 
lliey were all very clean and crisp, and I wrapped 
old Bob the gatekeeper’s own sixpence in it; and 
I went to the factory and I stood a pint of ale, and 
R-ays : ‘ Bob, here's your sixpence ! ’ He hadn't 
known exactly who I was till then, for I had 
made excuses as usual; and then I’m blessed if 
he didn’t imitc cry over his luck. Mr Byrle too 
thought a h)t of Boli’s kindness, for I told the old 
gent about it; and 1 heard' tliat on that very 
account he put six shillings a week on Bob’s 
wages, and J was glad to hear it. 

They couldn't keep me off the detective staff 
after this ; and although 1 am free to confess—now 
I am on my pension and nothing matters to me— 
that I only stumbled upon these discoveries by 
accident, 1 was praised to the skies by those for 
whom I worked. However, it all dim away, as 
such things do; but I had managed to get my 
house at Pentonvillc, as 1 have hinted; and a 
pleasanter neighbourhood I don’t know, or one 
more convenient for getting about. I have had 
some rather odd adventures since I have lived in 
my street; you can’t help seeing strange things, if 
you keep yourseyes open in London. But I didn’t 
begin to toll about tJiem. I have finished my 
account of the robberies at Byrle & Co.’s and my 
story finishes in consequence. 

FEATS OF ENDURANCK 

London, which has witnessed many strange doings 
in its day, was lately the scene of the most 
wonderful feats of pedestrianism ever accom¬ 
plished within a given period. 

Every hour, day and night, for six weary weeks 
a man plodded on his way round a measured 
track, until the grand total of fifteen hundred 
miles in one thousand hours had been made up, 
finishing his self-imposed task with his physical 
and mental facnlties apparently unimpaired. 

The task of walking fifteen hundred miles in a 
thousand hours had never before been attempted, 
and henceforth the new achievement will t^ow 
into the cold shade of obscurity even the maivM- 
louB act of walking a thousand mil^ in as many 
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hoara, which was once accomplished in 1809 by 
Captain Bobert Barclay of Ury, a Scotchman, who 
proposed to perform the then incredible task of 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand consecu¬ 
tive hours. The proposition was received with 
every sign of incredulity, though, when the aflair 
was finally arranged to take place, many thousands 
of pounds were staked on the event. Newmarket 
Heath was selected as the scene of the exploit, and 
the famous walk began on the 1st of June 1809, at 
midnight. It is unnecessary to repeat the details 
of this feat; it will suffice to mention that the 
enterprising captain completed his task on the 12th 
July, at Ibiu o’clock in the afternoon. 

Since then, an attempt has, we believe, been 
miide to walk the same distance hackmrds; and 
within the past twelve months, Weston, the Ame¬ 
rican i)edestrian, haS jerformed some remarkaye 
exploits of the kind ; being however at last beaten 
by an Irishman named Kelly. 

The hero of the lately completed task (fifteen 
hundred miles in a thousand hours) is a 
little Welshman of not more tlian five feet three 
and a half inches in height, and about forty- 
two years of age ; w’hile in personal appearance 
and genenal physique lie presents anything but 
wliat is usually supposed to be the characteristic 
of a good pedestrian, llis name is William Gale, 
and he is a bookbinder by trade, living at Clerken- 
welL 

At the commencement of his task on Sund.ay 
the 26lh of August, he W'oighcd no more than 
eight stone four pounds (8 st. 4 lbs.); and from 
tliat day until Saturday the Cth October, during 
a portion of every hour day .and night, he pursued 
his monotonous way around the inelosnre at lallie 
Bridge grounds, lirompton. Wlien the alluuipt 
v'as first announced, even those most acquainted 
with pedestrian feats wlie.ro great endurance avas 
required, exiiresscd themselves du1)ir)us as to the 
result; and in onler to have a reliable, record of 
his proceedings. Gale requested the dili'erent sport¬ 
ing papers to appoint competent men as judges— 
a request which was at once generously complied 
with. 

Thus we have an official report of his great 
exploit, and the public are enabled to judge for 
themselves on the nature of the feat performed. 
Oalc’s average pace appears to have been about 
four miles .an hour; but when he had reached his 
thous,andth mile he assumed a brave spurt, and 
footed it in ten minutes, or at the rate of six 
miles an hour. During the last few days of his 
walking he started rather stiffly at first, owing 
to the pain caused by the swelling of some 
varicose veins in his left leg; but undaunted by 
so great and manifest a disadvantage, and other 
disadvantages which we shall presently refer to, 
the gallant little Welshman ‘plodded his weary 
way’ With a determined pluck that won the 
admiration and applause of every one present 

On Friday the 5th October, the day before the 
finish of tHc tramp, Dr Gant of the 'Royal Free 


Hospital was called in to see this estracMinaiy 
walker, and after examining his legs, he pro¬ 
nounced Gale to be in e.xcellent coddition so far as 
his physical powers wero concerned ; there being 
no fever, the pulse only seventy, no murmur at 
the heart; and the varicose veins which had been 
the cause of so much paiu to him, were rather 
better than worse, having considerably decreased 
in size. Perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
performance is, that it has been accomplished on a 
system of training which entirely sets at variance 
all athletic rules, for Gale partook of no fixed 
refreshment, neither did he have his meals at 
stated hours. His chief food was plain mutton- 
chops ; and as an instance of how he varied his 
dishes, his afternoon meal on Friday the bth 
October, which might have been either breakfast, 
dinner, or supper (so irregular hod he been in this 
respect), consisted of a lobster and bre.ad and 
butter, followed by a fried sole, and one or two 
cups of ordinarily krong tea. Daring the walk he 
also drank a good deal of beer—not strong beer, 
but the ale which is usually sold at fourpcnce per 
quart, which he seemed to prefer to any other 
kind, probably on account of its freedom from that 
tendency to increase rather than assuage thirst, so 
remarkably apparent in the stronger beers. 

Many strange incidents occurred in the course 
of the six weeks, which were calculated to wliile 
away the time, and oeoiisionally to bring a smile 
to the pedestrian’s lips. For instance, a certain 
illustrated sheet, notorious for its very sensational 
cjtftoons, published a picture of Gale on the track 
followed by Old Time with the conventional 
scythe on liLs sliouldcr; and many people it would 
seem actually paid their money with the idea that 
they were going to see lire two figures as thus 
rei»rcsentcd. One man, who had evidently gone 
to the grounds for this puiqiose, had watched Gale 
go round the track soverol times, when he could 
no longer control his disappointment. He shouted 
aloud, angrily demanding his money back, because, 
as he said with the greatest naivete possible, ‘ the 
beggar with the scytlie kadn’k turlicd up ! ’ 

As the last M'eek of the great walking match 
wore on, signs of weariness in the indomitable 
pedestrian became painfully apparent, and many 
ersons began to iear that the task he liad set 
iniself would after all remain unaccomplished. 
On several of the rounds he fell asleep whilst 
w.alking, and dropped to the, ground ; but this con¬ 
tact with mother earth seemed to revive him 
instantly, and ho plodded on as pluckLly as before. 

At length success crowned his effoijs; and at 
seventeen minutes past live o’clock (leas a second) 
on ^turday afternoon the Cth October 1877, Gale 
terminated his long and dreary walk in the pre¬ 
sence of a large, fashionable, and enthusiastic 
assemblage, who rewarded his elforts with several 
rounds of hearty applause. 

From the commencement of his task to the 
finish Gale bore up against all obstacles with extra¬ 
ordinary pluck and determination, his last mile 
being performed in ten minutes and eight seamds. 
He was at once removed to the tent or pavilion 
under which he had snatched so many brief half- 
hours’ rest, and was examined by three medical 
men, who found that his heart was quite natnml 
in its movements, and that the temperature of his 
body did not exceed one hundred and six degrees. 

M I 
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The gteat feat which has thue been occompliehed 
without the aid of artificial training, is a tDarmlous 
instance of whid: human endurance, allied with 
courage and determination, can effect; though of 
what particular benefit it may be to the world at 
large it is utterly impossible to imagine. 

Since the preceding account was written, Gale 
has accomplished a still more extraordinary feat, 
and one which for strength of will and physical 
endurance far surpasses his previous efforts. We 
still fail, liowever, to see the benefit which 
can accrue from exhibitions of this kind, and 
well might he have been contented with !the 
laurels he bad already won. He had scarcely 
allowed himself time to recover from his former 
task, when he once more appeared at a public 
place of entertainment, namely the Agricultural 
lloll at Islington, to walk four thousand qnarter- 
miles under the astounding condition, that it was 
to he dune in four thousand consecutive periods 
of ten minat(>.8. 

This of course deprived him of the half-hour’s 
rest which he could obtain at one time in the 
former race, and only allowed him a few minutes 
between caob round to get a little sleep. Desjiite 
these drawbacks, however. Gale finished his task 
at eleven o’clock p.m. on the 17th November, after 
a dreary walk of nearly four wee.k8. By accom¬ 
plishing his task, he has placed himself at the head 
of all the famous pedestrians the world has known; 
and we trust that this fact will be suilLcient to 
satisfy his craving after what is at best but 
e])bemcml lame. 

Men have on many occasions attempted walking 
feats which required a vast amount of physical 
endumnee, and have failed from their utter inabi¬ 
lity to go without the natural quantum of sleep; 
but Gale has not only shewn himself to be pos¬ 
sessed of the former, hut to he altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the latter. This, however, instead of 
indicating ‘pluc.k’ merely, would rather seem to 
point ‘to a peculiarity in the man’s constitution ; 
as there are doubtless many persons whoso courage 
would enable th^hi to perform the same or even a 
greater task if, like Gale, they could walk about 
in a state of somnolency or semi-sleep—a stale in 
which, to use his own woixls, he was as one in a 
dream, unconscious of all that was going on 
around him, and believing himself to be walking 
in forests and other places of silvan bc.anty; and 
the truth of this was made evident by the fact that 
he would have often exceeded the limit of his 
walk had not the voice of his attendant aroused 
him from Ips stupor. 

The overage tunc occupied by this extraordinary 
walker was by day about three minute.s for each 
quarter of a mile, and by night about five minutes; 
and the fastest round recorded was done in two 
minutes and forty-two seconds. His pulse was 
always found to indicate u perfect state of health, 
and was as regular when he left off as when he 
commenced his task. His food consisted princi¬ 
pally of fish, fowlj chops, eggs, and light puddings; 
and his drink was, with only one exception during 
the whole time, tea. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
whole affair was the fact that, although he sank 
into a deep sleep directly he reached his chair 
behind the curtain, which hid him from view 
between his walks, the moment the bell rang 


the second time, he would appear as fresh os 
ever and begin trudging away again. 

'When the feat was accompliehed. Sir John 
Astley stepped forward, and amid a scene of great 
enthusiasm, presented the undaunted Welshman 
with a silver Belt of the value of a hundred guineas, 
hearing the following inscription : ‘ This belt was 
presented to Wiixiam Gale of Cardiff, on the 17th 
November 1877, by some of the nobility and pjentty 
of Great Britain, in commemoration of his hitherto 
unprecedented feat, namely walking one thousand 
five hundred miles in one thousand hours at Lillie 
Bridge Grounds, August 26th to October 6th, 1877; 
and four thousand quarter-miles in four thousand 
consecutive periods of ten minutes, at the Agricul¬ 
tural Hall, London, October 21st to November 17th, 
1877.’ The belt is of lion’s skin, mounted on 
velvet, the metal portion of it weighing one hun¬ 
dred ounces of sterling silver. 

None ivill begrudge Gale his^refl-earned reward; 
bill it is to be hoped that suth exhibitions will in 
future be discountenanced by the general public, 
as they not only detract from the dignity of man, 
but arc needless and unwarrantable in a country 
which, we trust, will ever pride itself on a nobler 
civilisation than that which is founded upon mere 
physical endurance. 


A DIPFICULT QUESTION. 

THK STORY OF TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 

IM TWO CHAITERS.—PROLOOUE. 

In the gray light of an Indian dawn, with the 
cool breeze blowing tlimugh the curtains of tbe 
tent, and his friend’s sorrowful eyes looking down on 
him, a soldier lay on his rough couch—waiting for 
death. They were soon to be parted tho.se two, who 
had lived and fought together; but the face of 
the one who was starting on that journey of which 
none has measured the distance, was smilingly 
calm, while the eyes of the other glistened with 
regretful tears as he spoke low, faltering, remorse¬ 
ful words. 

‘Hush, llalph, hiish!’ the other said at last. 
‘Don’t you think, dear old fellow, I would sooner 
lose my life inriiaving saved yours, than in any 
other way ? After all, a few days or years sooner 
or later, what does it signify ? My fate is perhaps 
the happiest, though I liopc it is not. I don’t 
think life is so very desirable,’ he continued ; ‘ 1 
am only twenty-six; but mine has not been a 
happy one. It was my own fault, though. Take 
iny advice, Eul])h ; don’t marry young. There i.s 
only one thing that troubles me ’- 

‘Your little girl,’ llalph interrupted, ‘Wray- 
worth, let me take care of her; if 1 can make 
her happy, it will bo some slight atonement, 
some ’- 

‘You would take care of her, llalph? would 
you ?’ 'rhe dying man’s eyes shone gratefully as 
he looked up in his friend's face. ‘ She has nothing^ 
poor little thing,’ he went on sadly—‘ mothorles.s, 
fatherless, scarcely more than a baby either. It 
would be a heavy charge to leave you, Balph.’ 

‘ Wrayworth 1 how can you speak so ; you will 
drive me mftdl You—you’- He tcoke down 
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u^rly; it was something so tfflrible to see this 
uiend dying there—€or him. ' Anything on earth 
that I can do'-he murmured. 

‘ You will do for her,’ said Wrayworth. ‘ Thank 
you. I have no friends to send her to. I meant 
to have made her very happy.’ 

‘ She shall be; I swear it! ’ Ralph answered 
fervently, thankful for this chaige, which might 
in some degree help him to pay that debt of grati¬ 
tude, and forgetful that he had no control of fate, 
that the promise he gave of happiness was a 
fearfully presumptuous oue. But he made it 
willingly, gladly, solemnly, before God ; and as 
far as lay in his power it should sacredly bo kept; 
any sacrifice he would make for this child. 

His friend’s eyes rested on him searchingly for 
a moment. ‘ I trust you,’ he said—‘ I trust you.’ 

The hours passed on, the blazing sun arose, and 
Ralph went out into the hnming glare with 
bent head and Staggering footsteps, while words 
ho had heard long since seemed floating round 
him in letters of fire : ‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man Liy down his life for his 
friend.’—‘Is there none greater I’ he thought. ‘Is 
there notlung I can do to repay—nothing 

CHAPTER I.—ASKED. 

The years were well on in their teens since 
that melanchol 3 ' scone was enacted in the Indian 
tent—since "Wrayworth consigned his only child 
to the guardianship of the friend whose life, at 
the expense of his own, ho had saved on the 
battle-field. A e.arriage rolled along the snowy 
high-road through the cold clear air; the short 
winter's day was drawing to its close, and up in 
the darkening sky the stars rvens beginning to 
shine upon the world’s most joyf'id sc.isori, upon 
Ghristmas eve. The world’s most joyful season ? 
We call it so, this festival, more than eighteen 
hundred years old; but does the world think it so 1 
—the world, with its thousand c.arcs and crosses, 
its deep and hidden sorrows, its partings and its 
tears? Of those amongst the myriads who keep 
the Yule-tide feast, how many liold it with a 
chastened Joy ! For on that day most of all our 
thoughts go b-ick to other years, to other face.s, to 
other lips that have wished us ‘ a merry Christ¬ 
mas to other hands, which have clasped ours so 
loyally, to those who have loved us so long ago ! 

But Major Lorainc had no sad memories con¬ 
nected with the season as he drove up to the old 
house, from which duty had so frequentl}' called 
him, and which he had not seen for five yeans. In 
the wide, dark, panelled hall his step-mother 
stood waiting to welcome him, as gladly as though 
he had been her own son. lie was only a boy 
when she first came there, when the pink was 
fresh on her cheek and the gold bright in her 
hair; they had been drawn to each other then ; 
.and through the long years of her widowhood his 
loving care had helped to lighten her load of 
sorrow ; so it was not wonderful that for months 
past she had been eagerly looking forward to his 
return. 

The greetings over, they sat down side bj' side, 
talking, as those talk after long separation, of past, 
present, and future; of their actinnintances married, 
dead, or far away ; of things on the estate, pro.spar- 
ous or failures; of the ball to be given next mouth, 
of the one tijey were going to, to-night; of how 



much Emma was improved aii^ encff 
how Katharine was eimsiderod 
Bomeat ^rU in the place; a^ idle, 
marry Su Michael Leyland with thitf^ thowwii^?' 
a year if she liked. 

‘But whjr ever doesn’t she like?’ h^ked tha 
Major, astonished at this new phase in the char^ 
acter of his worldlv-minded sister. 

‘ That is just wnat troubles me,’ answered Mra 
Loraiue. ‘'They are all at the church now, help¬ 
ing to decorate, Louise wanted to stay at home to 
welcome you, but 1 scut them all off, so as to have 
you to myself for an hour. You will see a great 
alteration in Louise, Ralph.’ 

‘Sliall I, mother?’ he said smiling. ‘I think 
not. Her letters arc the same always ; they have 
altered in style a little of course in the lost year 
or two, but it is the same spirit—the same 
creature.’ 

‘ But not the same face, Ralph. Remember you 
have not seen her for five years, which have not 
altered you, but which have changed her from an 
unformed girl of fourteen to a lovely woman; 
with that bright changing beantj^, which has 
more charm for a man tiiun regularity of feature. 
It is a very difficult question.’ 

‘ What is a difficult question ?’ asked Ralph, as 
his mother paused. 

‘ What to do with Louise.’ 

‘ You hinted something of the kind in your last 
letter, mother,’ he siiid gravely. ‘ I am sorry, but 
I must confess this house seems large enough for 
four women. You know how T am situated ; yon 
know the promise- which binds me. But tell me,’ 
he added smiling, ‘ what has Louise done ? She 
seemed to me gentle and tractable enough when 1 
was last at home.’ 

‘I have not the slig'htest fault to find,’ Mra 
Loraine replied; ‘jmii know I am very fond of 
her. You will think my difficulty very womanish; 
simply, Louise is too pretty. 

‘And some one has told her so,’ said Ralph, 
laughing. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ It is not that; but I cannot l)e.ar to see my own 
child’s happiness destroyed by another, who, if not 
a stranger, lias at least no claim upon her.' 

Ralph frowned slightly. ‘ Perhaps not,’ he 
answered; ‘ the claim is upon me, and it is a sacred 
one. So,’ he continued, ‘ it is a case of rivals, I .see.’ 

‘ Simply this, Ikdph. You remember the Levesons 
of Leigh Court, whore we are going to-night? 
Their eldest son is in the —th Dragoons, and 
has been home on leave. Louise was away wlien 
he first came here, and he appeared very much 
struck with Katharine; and no wondej; she ia 
very handsome. Well—don’t laugh at me ; I don’t 
like match-making as a rule; but I thought as she 
seemed interested in him, there was no harm in 
inviting him sometimes. But as soon as Louise 
came home, he transferred his attentions to her. 
Katharine says nothing; but it makes a kind of 
awkwardness between them. I know she feels it, 
poor child; though indeed I believe Vero Leveson 
is simply flirting with Louise.’ • 

Major Loraine laughed. ‘Poor mother!’ he 
said, ‘ you will have enough to do if you take all 
your children’s love aft'airs to heart so seriously. 
These things always right themselves, you know. 
But I conless I am surprised to hear of Katharine 
"oiug in for sentiment; I should have thought Sir 
kicliael more in her line. Is that all, mother ?’ 
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‘No; only the first of my difficulties,’ she 
answered half sadly. ‘You know what my health 

has been for the last few years; you know- 

Well, you do not wish me to speak of that; hut it is 
better to look In the face of possibility. Suppose 
anything happened to me, Ralph, what would 
become of Louise ? ’ 

‘You speak of what I hope may be far distant, 
mother,’ he answered tenderly. ‘ But why should 
you bo uneasy about her? In the event of her not 
inanying, she would always have a home here 
with me,’ 

Mrs Loraine shook her head. ‘Turn round and 
look in the glass,’ she said ; ‘ thirty-nine is not 
such a very formidable age.’ 

He turned, and contemplated his bronzed face in 
the glass ; such a hapdsome, noble face, telling of a 
nature that could not act falsely or meanly. Tho 
broad square forehead, marred by a sabre-ent, and 
the dark hair flecked here and there, by the Indian 
sun, with gray ; nothing else to find fault with in 
the frank kind smile, the fine regular features, the 
dark true eyes. 

‘ 1 think there is no fear of my being taken for 
younger than I am, mother,’ ho said, smiling. 

‘ It is an uwkw'ard position for yon, though,’ she 
answered ; ‘ and as I said, a difficult question 
what to do. We must lioiw for the best, Ralph. 
Yon are. going to join the others now, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes; 1 think I can find my way.’ 

lie went out into the keen frosty air, walking 
slowly, though it was unpleasantly cold to one 
iiocustomed to tropical climates. He was thinking 
over his mother’s words, and knew she was right 
as to the awkw.ardncas of the position. He saw 
the peace of the household was troubled, without 
knowing how (o set m.attcrs right, and he thought 
of the old friend who had trusted his child to him. 
He had vowed she should be happy, and now it 
seemed a difficult vow to keej); but for the sake of 
the man who had died for him sixteen long years 
ago, the pledge then given must be redeemed. 

Louise Wrayworth’s life had been a bright one 
hitherto ; her gq^dian’s home was the only one she 
could remember, and be bad striven to fill in some 
degree her father’s place. To him, from infancy 
to womanhood, she had looked up with loviug 
grateful reverence, regarding him, present or 
absent, as the noblest of created beings. 

He reached the old church, and made his way 
round to the open vestry door. The steps were 
encumbered with bundles of evergreens; the voice.s 
of the workers, who had finished their task, were 
audible. He pushed the door further open, and 
went in. ‘The floor was covered with boughs, and 
around the pillars were wreathed holly and other 
evergreens in honour of the joyous season. Some 
of the choristers stood waiting for the choir- 
practice, and the organist was softly playing Adsste 
Pidjilea. 

‘Ralph!’ cried a young fresh voice; and a 
slight fair girl with a merry face sprang up from 
the floor, with her hands full of the scarlet berries, 
which fell hithS and thither in bright-hued rain, 
as with complete indifference, to the by-standers, 
she gave the returned soldier a sisterly embrace. 
‘7ou dear old thing to come for ns!’ she ex¬ 
claimed. 

‘Emma, Emma! ’ exclaimed Ralph, laughing and 
disengaging himself; ‘^ou have not learned to 
behave any better in five years.’ 


But. his young sister had vanished, and he 
turned to greet the vicar; and one or two of the 
ladies he recognised. In a few minutes Emma 
reappeared; and behind her come a tall fair 
girl with masses of golden hair, and great beau¬ 
tiful cold blue eyes. She greeted Major Loraine 
affectionately, but with the quiet stately grace 
habitual to her. Five years had not changed 
Katharine Loraine; at twenty-four she was still 
the sanic majestic Queen Katharine as at nine¬ 
teen, with whom he had always had so little 
sympathy, whose nature he had found so difficult 
to understand. 

‘ Where is Louise ?’ he asked presently. ‘ Is she 
not here 1 ’ 

‘She went into the churchyard just now,’ 
answered Emma, ‘ to put a wreath on Nellie 
Bryant’s gr.ave. You remember her, Ralph ? ’ 

‘ Louise’s friend ? Yes.’ 

‘A triste employment for i^hfistmas eve,’ ob- 
s^-ed one of the gentleinc* decorators to Katha¬ 
rine, as he stooped to disentangle her dress from a 
long sprig of ivy. 

‘ Oh, Mr lioveson went to hold a lantern for her,’ 
Katharine answered, with the slightest possible 
shade of contempt in the silvery tones of her 
voice; ‘and Louise is never triste, unless she is 
by herself.’ 

The choir was now fully a8.sembled; the organist 
struck up the anthem, tlic rest were silent to 
listen, aud Ralph Loraine went out to look for his 
ward. He emue round the east end of the old 
church, and stood still for a moment in the 
shadow. There were two pco])le standing at the 
edge of the path, looking down on the grave at 
their feet, where the lantern’s light showed the 
.shilling holly upon the upright marble cross. It 
shewed too the lace of his friend’s child; a beauti¬ 
ful face, as liis step-mother had said, with large 
dark eyes aud wavy dusky liair, a clear delicate 
complexion with a little rose-flush on the cheeks, 
and full red lips half-parted by the sweetest smile 
be had ever seen ; with the same erect carriage of 
the head, the same fearless straight regard which 
had characterised her father. 

It was so strange to see her there a woman, 
whom he had left a mere girl; aud as he looked 
on the fair face, something seeiued to whisper that 
the ideal boauly he had so often dreamed of was 
before him at lust. They moved away, and came 
slowly nearer, and paused again where he could 
see her compauion ; and for a moment he almost 
hated the man for Ids youth, and his handsome 
face, and the deep-blue eyes aflame with passion- 
lire as they rested on the child of his dead friend; 
and another whisper which silenced the first, told 
him how fitted was each for the other. 

‘If J were lying there,’ said Vere Leveson, and 
Ralph could hear every one of the foolish, softly 
spoken words, ‘ would you ever make wreaths for 
me, I wonder 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t you ? I wish yon did ; for I thought just 
now 1 should be glad to be lying there, if you 
would remember me.’ 

Ralph had heard enough, and tried to slip away 
unseen; foit the gravel crunched under his feet 
and betrayed him. 

Louise started, and a bright vivid blush covered 
her face as she sprang forward. ‘Lorrie ! Oh, how 
glad 1 am to see you again!’ she^vied, as she 
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took both his hands in hers and lifted her cheek 
for his kiss. 

He felt half sorry she hail done so; that and 
the old childish name put him immediately in 
his place as guardian, and made him ashamed of 
his thoughts. ‘How you are altered, Louise!’ he 
said, looking down at her "admiringly. * I think I 
should hardly have known you ! ’ 

‘I should have known you, Lorrie, anywhere,’ 
she said reproachfully. 

‘ That is rather dilferent,’ he said ; ‘ when we 
once get old, we don’t change so quickly.’ 

‘ You would not like it if I said yon were old, 
Lorrie. But tell me, am I altered for the worse \ 
or’- 

‘You have no need to come tor mo for compli¬ 
ments, surely,’ he said smiling. 

‘ I should think more of yoiirs than of any one’s,’ 
she whispered, \jith that sweet dangerous smile; 
a smile which a man like Balph Lorainc should 
have taken os a wamta^not to feel its infiucnCe 
too often. 

‘Ilow rude I am!’ she said at la-st.—‘Mr Leveson, 
do you know my guardian ? ’ Shu turned to her 
companion, who stood holding the lantern a few 
yards from them. 

‘ 1 had the honour of dining in your company 
once, Major Loraine,’he answered,ste})ping forward. 
‘ It is some time ago, when I first joined at Madras; 
but I well remember my anxiety to sec such a 
distiuguislied soldier as yourself.’ 

There was a ring of tmth and honest admira¬ 
tion in the words, which raised them above an 
ordinary compliment, and which made Halph 
hold out his liand and answer cordially : ‘ 1 have 
a htul memory for faces, or 1 think 1 should have 
rememhercfl j'our.s.' 

‘Th.anks,’ said Vere, laughing. ‘We shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-night, T hope 

‘ Yes; my mother tidd mo of tlie invitation.’ 

‘Of course he is coming,’ said Louise, ‘And 
you will dance with me all the evening, Lorrie ; 
won’t you i ’ 

‘ Not quite all, Miss Wrayworth; please, don’t 
forget my waltzes,’ said Vere, holding out his 
hand. ‘ I must be olf now ; so good-bye for the 
present. You won’t forget ?’ 

She looked up quickly. ‘ Perhiipg,’ the lips said 
laughingly ; hut the dark eyes gave a sweet silent 
answer Kalph did not see, though he was watching 
them. But after Vere Leveson had gone, he 
walked home beneath the Christmas stars, with 
Louise’s hand resting on his arm, dreaming as he 
went, a fair, fond, foolish dream. 

The Christmas-eve hall at Leigh Park was a 
regular institution, one which Sir Harry Leveson 
had kept up for years. It was a pretty sight, 
Ralph thought, as he stood leaning against a 
window, and looking round to select a partner. 
And amongst all the fair women, the one he 
thought the fairest was his young ward Louise 
AVrayworth, in her white floating dress, with its 
wreaths of holly, and the red clustering berries in 
her dark hair. 

Ralph had been watching Vere Leveson, trying 
to decide in his o>vn mind whether Mrs Loraine’s 
verdict of flirtation was a just one; and he 
judged that it was; for the attentions of the young 
officer were apparently equally divided between 
Louise and l^atnarine. Ralph did not happen to 


be near when, later on, he led Louise to one of 
the cool empty rooms, where through the open 
window could be heard the merry Christmas hells. 
He did not see the hand-clasp or the light that j 
flashed in the eyes of each. He did not hear the i 
hurried whisper: ‘Louise, yon won’t forget me, 
you will trust me till next Christmas-timo ?' 

The ball was over, the rooms were dark and 
silent; the whole world waited for the snn to 
rise on Christmas-day. 


IS THE TELEPHONE A PRACTICAL 
SUCCESS i 

In September last appeared in this Journal an 
article entitled 'Singing and Talking by Tele- 
graxihand in that paper we attempted to describe 
the mechanism of that wonderful little instrument 
the telephone. It is now our purpose to say some¬ 
thing regarding the progress that Las been made 
towards perfecting the invention ; but in order to 
make the article as clear as possible, we venture 
once more ujjon a few word.s explanatory of tho 
instrument. 

The tehqdione as it is now made is an exceed¬ 
ingly simple-looking apparatus similar iii ax)pear- 
ance to a stethoscope ; to the handle of a girl’s 
skixiping-topc; or better still, to a laige-sized 
penny wooden trumpet. Inside this hollow cylm- 
dcr, and within an inch or so of tho wider end, is 
fixed a plate of iron as thin as a well-worn, six¬ 
pence, and about the size of a half-crown piece. 
This is called the dkifliragm. Behind the dia- 
jihragm, nearly touching it, ami extending to the 
narrower end of the cylinder, is a piece of ‘soft’ 
iron envelojied in wire coils, with a permanent 
magnet beyond. Outside the narrower end of tlie 
cylinder, and communicating with the coils that 
surround the iron inside, are attached two screws 
or ‘terminals,’ which are ‘joined up’ to a main 
wire, communiciiting with the disUnt or receiving 
telephone wherever that may be, and which is 
jnecisely similar to the one we have described. 
When we apply our mouth to the bcll-shax>cd 
end of the apjjaratus, and .speak or shout or sing, 
we set the diaphragm vibrating as in a tuning- 
fork ; the vibrations, thus created are electrically 
communicated through the wire to a distant 
teleirhone, and are riqwated on its diaphragm 
with more or less distinctness. 

It is known that the motion of an fton plate 
contiguous to the poles of a magnet creates a 
disturbance of electricity in coils surrounding 
those poles; and the duration of this current 
will coincide with the vibratory motion of the 
plate or diaphragm. When, therefore, the human 
voice (or any other suitable sound) impinges 
through the tube against this diaphragm, tne 
diaphragm begins to vibra^ afid awakens, so' 
to speak, electrical action in the coils of wire 
surrounding the poles of the magnet; not a cur¬ 
rent but a series of undulations, something like 
those produced by the voice in tlie air around us. 
In short the telephone is an apparatus designed 
to transmit sound through a wire' of indefinite 
length ; the voice being, so to speak, ‘ converted 
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into DlMtricity at one end, the electricity becoming 
voice at the other.’ j 

With these •few explanatory remarks, wo now 
proceed to offer to our readers the following inter¬ 
esting experiments made by a gciitleinan well 
skilled in telegraphy. 

‘ Journalists,’ he says, ‘ with no special know¬ 
ledge of the difficulties the invention has to 
encounter as a telegraph instrument, have expati¬ 
ated in such enthusiastic terms upon the results 
said to have been achieved by the telephone, that 
a somewhat exaggerated notion of its powers 
.and capabilities has been accepted by the general 
public. It appears, tljerefore, to the writer of those 
lines that a statement of the experiences of a 
person practically engaged in the work of tele- 
grapliy may assist in placing the phenomena of 
the telephone on a proper footing. 

‘ Scientificadly, the telephone is a great and 
undoubted success ; and a person would be griev¬ 
ously in error if, because of some undoubted 
hindrances to its practical use, he pronounced it 
unworthy of further experiment. The emergence 
of telegraphy from the domain of experiment 
into that of daily practical use is a fact so 
undoubted, and one with which we are now so 
familiar, that it is impossible to say at what 
moment the telephone, at present a scientific toy, 
may become a daily necessity not only of tele¬ 
graphic bnt of ordinary commercial work. 

'feing engaged in daily contact with a large 
telegraphic centre, and in association with men 
who have the command of every means of testing 
the invention in a practical wairk-a-day manner, 
the writer was able to gauge pretty accurately the 
range within which the teleplione can work. It 
must he understood, however, that in recording 
the effects observed by him and his associates, he 
has no desire to invalidate, or even to call in ques¬ 
tion the experiences of others who may have been 
able to arrive at better results. The telephone is 
in thp hands of some of the first electricians and 
telegraphists of the day, and differences of condi¬ 
tions (not to sgeak of differences of capiu^ity on 
the part of the operator) may give variety in 
the observations made. The very difliciflties and 
drawbacks now to bo recorded will no doubt some 
day suggest to a master-mind the method by which 
they may be overcome. But till that day arrives, 
the telephone must be content to remain where 
the writer leaves it, an undoubted success from 
a scientific point of view, but overwhelmed with 
obstacles to its practical use, in this country at 
least, in general telegraphy. 

‘When.a telegraphist first gets into his hand 
this beautifully simple and electrically delicate iii- 
Btrament^ his first inclination is to test its carry¬ 
ing-power. This is of course a closet experiment, 
not working witli actual telegraph line, but 
with “ resistance ’’ equivalent to a telegraph line of 
stated length. An experiment of this nature gives 
better results than could be obtained by a veritable 
line, because the insulation is, so to speak, perfect. 
No leakage at '^uudesigned points of contact, or 
disturbance from unfavourable, atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, is felt, and the experiment is entirely under 
the observer’s control. The apparatus used is 
designed to offer the same labour for the electric 
current to overcome, as would be offered by a 
stated length of outside telegraph lino. I’his 
Oltiricittl rcsistauce is nicely graduated, and as 


the method of testing was suggested by Ohm, a 
German electrician, the unit of resistance is, as 
we once previously explained, termed an “ ohm.” 
Removing the telephone to such a distance that 
the two observers were “ out of earshot,” the test 
with resistance was tried, and with a resistance of 
one thousand ohms—roughly speaking, equal to 
seventy miles of a well-coustructed line—the sound 
was perfect, although not very loud. Every afticu- 
lation of the speaker at the other cud could be dis¬ 
tinguished so long as silence was maintained in the 
room, or so long as no heavy lorry rumbling over 
the stones outside sent in harsh noises which 
drowned the faint whisper of the instrnment. The 
resistance was gradually raised to four thousand 
ohms—nearly three hundred miles—with like 
favourable results; and for some little distance 
beyond, articulatiou could still be made out. Bnt 
by the time ten thousand ohms l^ad been applied, 
putting the speaker at a distance of, say, seven 
Mildred miles, sound 6<4f, but not articulate 
sound, reached the ear. The tone was there, and 
every inflection of the voice could be followed; 
but articulation was absent, although the listener 
strove every nerve to catch the sound, which the 
speiiker, as was afterwards ascertained, was shouting 
in a loud clear voice. The prolonged notes of 
an air sung could be heard with the resistance 
named, but again no words could be distinguished. 
The voice, whether in speaking or singing, has a 
weird curious sound in the telephone. It is in 
a measure ventriloqual in character; and with 
the telephone held an inch or two from the ear, 
it has the effect as if some one were singing far 
off in the building, or the sound were coming u]) 
from a vaulted cellar or through a massive stone 
wall. 

‘Proceeding to oiir next experiment, we joined 
up the telephones in one office to several wires 
in succcs.sion, putting ourselves in circuit with 
lines going to various distances and working with 
ililfcrent instruments. When this was done, the 
real obstacle to telephonic progress at once asserted 
itself in the shape of “ induction.” The first wire 
experimented with was partly “ overhouse ” and 
partly underground, and the offices upon it were 
working Wheatstone ABO iiietruments. It is 
difficult to render clear to the person ignorant of 
telegraphic phenomena the idea expressed by the 
word induction. Briefly it may be put thus, that 
when a strong electric current is passing on a 
wire, it has the faculty of setting up a current of 
oi»posite character in any wire not then working, 
or working with a feebler current, that may be in 
its vicinity. The why or the wherefore cannot be 
explained, but there is the fact. 

‘ In various recent articles on the telephone, 
mention has been made of “ contact ” as the cause 
of disturbance. This word, however, although it 
has bceu used by telegraphists, is misleading, and 
can only be used as an endeavour to express popu¬ 
larly an electric fact Actual contact of one wire 
with anotlier would spoil the business altogether. 
A wire bearing an electric enrrent-seems to be for 
the time surrounded, to an undefined distance, by 
an electric atmosphere, and all wires coming 
within this atmosphere have a current in an oppo¬ 
site direction set up in them. This is as near an 
explanation of the phenomena of induction os the 
state of telegraph science at present affords. Now 
the telephone M'orks with a very deli^e magnetic 
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cuTTont, and is easily overpowered bj' the action of 
a stronger current in any wire near which the tele¬ 
phone wire may come. To work properly it 
“ requires a silent line.” 

‘ In tlie place where the observations were made, 
there are a large number of wires, travelling 
under the floor, through the test-box, along 
passages to the batteiy-room and to a pole on 
the outside, whence they radiate, or out to 
a pipe underground, where many gutta-percha- 
covered wires lie side by side. On applying 
the ear to a telephone joined into a circuit 
working in such an office a curious sound is heard, 
comparable most nearly to the sound of a pot 
boiling. But the practised ear could soon separate 
the boiling into distinct sounds. There was one 
masterful Morse instrument—^probably on the wire 
lying nearest the one on which we were joined up 
—whose peremptory “ click, cli-i-i-ck, click,” repre¬ 
senting “dot, da^,dot” on the printed slip we read 
from, could be heard>e^r all. Then there v/tisi 
the rapid whir of a Wheatstone fa-st-specd trans¬ 
mitter, sending dots and dashes at express 8])eed 
by mechanical means ; the sharp well-pronounced 
rattle in sounds of equal length of a needle instru¬ 
ment ; and most curious of all, the “ m-iT-op, rr-op, 
rrriTrrrrrrrr-op, rrrrr-op, rr-op ” of the ABC, the 
deadliest foe to the telephone in its endeavours to 
gain admission into the. family of telegraph instru¬ 
ments. There may be reason in tliis, for as the 
Wheatstone A B C is the instrument used for 
prlv.atc telegrajihy, or for the least important 
ublic offices, because it requires no “code" to 
e learned by the manipulator, so it would likely 
be the first to be displaced if an acoustic telegra])li 
permanently took the field. Bo the sentient little 
ABC opens its mitrailleuse fire on the intruder, 
on whose delicate currents, in the words of .an 
accomplished electrician, it plays “ old harry.” Tiie 
peculiar character of the soniids wo borrow on the 
telephone from this instrument arises from the 
fact that as the needle Hies round the dial, a 
distinct current or puKsation passes for each letter, 
and the final “ op ” we have tried to represent shews 
the stoppage of the needle at the letters as words 
were spelled out. 

‘It must not be understood that tlic sounds 
of those various instruments are ^actually heard 
in the telephone. What liappens is, that the 
currents stealing along the telephone wire by 
induction produce vibrations in the diaphragm 
of that instrument, the little metal membrane 
working on the magnet in ready response to 
every current set up in the latter. When it 
is remembered that the principle of the tele¬ 
phone is that the sound-caused vibrations in the 
filmy diaphragm at one end create similar but 
magnctically-causcd vibrations in the diaphragm 
, at the other end, and so reproduce the sound, it 
will be obvious why the rapid roll of the ABC 
currents, or the swift sending of the fast-speed 
transmitter, when brought by induction into the 
telephone wire, cause disturbances in the sound 
vibrations, and thereby cripple the instrument. 
One instrument of either kind named would have 
a certain effect, but one Morse or single needle 
would not have any greatly prejudicial effect. But 
a number of Morses or needles going together, 
such as were heard in our experiments, would 
combine to^ be nearly ns bad as one A B C or fust- 
speed More' So delicate is the diaphragm to 


soun<l (and necessarily so), that in all CTOafimrats 
Avith the telephone itself, such as those witli “ipesMt' 
ance," or those made at home to test the instra- 
ment apart from telegraphic considerations, every 
sound from without broke in, giving an efleot like 
the well-known “ murmur of the shell.” 

‘Joining up our wire now to a more distant 
station at some miles along the railway, and 
having on its poles a number of what are 
known as “heavy" circuits, the pot-boiling sound 
assumed even more marked characteristics. The 
ABC no longer affected us; but a number of 
Morse instruments were in full gear, and the fast- 
speed transmitter was also nt work. While we 
were listening, the circuit to which we were joined 
began to ivork, and the effect was literally electri¬ 
cal. Hitherto we had only borrowed currents 
—or, seeing they Avere so unwelcome, aa'b might 
call them currents thrust upon us—and the 
sounds, though sharp and incessant, Avere gentle 
and rather low. But when the strong current was 
act up in the wire itself, the listener Avho held 
one of our telephones nearly jumped from the 
floor when an angry “ pit-pat, pit-pat, pit^at-pit ” 
assailcif liia ear, causing liini to drop tho instru¬ 
ment as if he had been shot! It was a result none 
of us had n.\pected, for it did not seem posmblo 
that the delicate metal diaphragm and the little 
magnet of the telephone could produce a sound so 
intense. Of course it Avas only intense when the 
ear was held close to the orifice of the instrument. 
Held in the hand away from tho car, the telephone 
now made a first-rate “ sounder,” and we could tell 
Avithout difficulty hot only the signals that were pass¬ 
ing, but found in it a more comfortable tone than 
that gi\-en by the Morse soumler in common use. 

‘Other experiments of a like character led to 
results so similar, that they may bo left unnoticed ; 
and wo proceed now to describe one of a difl'erent 
character, designed to test the telephone itself. At 
a distance of about half a mile, access was obtained 
to a Morse instrument in private use, and joined 
to tho office by “ overhoiise ” wire. Dividing our 
party ami arran,ging a programnui of operations, 
two remained with a telephone in tho ofiiee, Avhile 
other two, of whom the writer was one, proceeded 
Avith tho second telephone to tho distant instru¬ 
ment. By an arrangemeut Avhich a practical tele¬ 
graphist will understand, the key of the Morse 
Avas kept in circuit, so that signals could he ex¬ 
changer I in that way. It may be noticed, however, 
that this was hardly necessary, as the diaphragm 
of the telephone can be used ns u key, with the 
finger or a blunt point, so that dot and dash signals 
arc iiiterchaiigeable, should tho voice Jail to he 
heard. As tl'ie Avire in this instance travelled 
almost alone over part of its course, we were in 
hopes that induced currents would be conspicuous 
by their absence. In this we were, however, disap¬ 
pointed, for tho pot Avas boiling away, rather more 
faintlv, but with the “ plop-plop-plop ” distinctly 
audible, and once more a sharp masterful Morse 
click was heard coming in now and again. The 
deatlly ABO was, hoAvever, absent, so that ouf 
experiment jiroveJ, highly successful. For some 
reason or another—probably an imperfect condition 
I of the Avire, or the effects of “ induction ” over and 
above what made itself audible to us—tlie spoken 
sounds were deficient in distinctness; but songs 
sung at either end were very beautifully heard, 
and indeed the sustained note of sung words hod 
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always a better carrying-power than rapidly spoken 
worda Every syllable, and every turn of melody 
of such a song My Mother bide me hind my Hair, 
sung by a lady at one end, or When the Heart of 
a Man, snn^ at the other, could be distinctly 
heard, but with the eilect before noticed, that the 
voice was niufUed or shut in, os if the singer 
were in a cellar, while it was not always possible 
to say at once whether the voice was that of a 
man or a woman. 

‘In the course of some domestic experiments, 
it was remarked that in playing the scale down¬ 
wards from 0 in alt. on the piano, the result 
to the listener was a “tit” only for the four 
upper notes, although all below that had a clear 
“ ting,” and the octaves below were mostly distinct, 
although at the low poles of the piano the sound 
was again lost. The ringing notu of a musical 
box were not so successful, but with close atten¬ 
tion, its rapid execution of Tommy Dodd could be 
well enough made out An endeavour was made 
to catch the ticking of a watch, but this was 
not successful, and the experiment is not re¬ 
commended, as the near pre.sence of a watch to 
a magnet is not desirable ; -and the watch eimoscd 
to it in this instance was, it is thought, affected 
for a short time thereafter, although it received 
no permanent damage. 

‘The ohservations made in the course of these 
experiments convinced those present that the 
telephone presents facilities for the dangerous 
practice of “ tapping the wires,” which may make 
it useful or dangerous, according as it is used 
for proper or improper purpo-ses. It might be an 
important addition for a military commander to 
inako to his flying cavalry; as an expert sound- 
reader, accompanying a column sent to cut ulF 
the enemy’s telegraph coimcctions, might precede 
the act of destruction by robbing him of some 
of his secrets. The rapidity and simplicity of the 
means by which a wire could be “milked,” with¬ 
out being cut or put out of ciicuit, struck Hic 
whole of Uie party engaged in the various trials 
that are described above. Of course the process of 
tappinj; by telciinone could not be carried out 
if the instmment in use was an A B C or single 
needle, or if the wire was being worked duplex 
or with a fast-speed Morse, for in these coses 
the sounds are too rapid or too indefinite to be 
read by car. The danger is thus limited to 
ordinary sounder or Morse telegraphs ; but these 
stm form the mainstay of every public system. 

‘ Since the trials above described were made, the 
newspapers have recorded a beautiful application 
by Sir William Thomson, of the electric part of 
the telephone to exhibit at a distance the motions 
of an anemometer; the object being to shew the 
force of air-currents in coal-mines. This is a 
useful application of an electric fact, and doubt¬ 
less points the way to further discoveries. But 
it is to be noticed that the experiment, interesting 
as it is, hardly comes under the head of a telephone, 
what is reproduced at a distance being not sound 
but motion. • 

‘ Obviously the invention cannot rest where it 
is; and no one more readily than the practical 
telegraphist will welcome an instrument at once 
simple, direct, and reliable. Even in its present 
form the telephone may be successfully used 
where its wire is absolutely isolated from all other 
telegraph wires. But tlie general impression is 


that its power of reproducing the sound must be 
intensified before its use can become general even 
os a substitute in works or offices for the speaking- 
tube.’ 


SINGING MICE. 

TriESE interesting animals are said to be smaller 
than ordinary mice, to be usually of a brownish 
colour, and to have long ears. Naturalists have 
not come to any exact reason as to why they 
sing. Some persons impute the singing to 
disease, os in the wheezing of any one from 
a cold. Others attribute it to an internal para¬ 
site. But these seem unsatisfactory explanations ; 
for when the little creatures sing they are as 
lively as common domc.stic mice. The faculty 
of singing in a small way with various modula- 
tiqjis appears to be quite .jjajiural to the animals. 
It has been noticed that during their musical per¬ 
formances there is a throbbing in the throat, and 
that tlie snout is elevated in giving play to the 
voice, as in the ivatbling of birds. The song or 
warble of those mice is said to be sweet and varied. 
Hitherto not inucli attention has been given by 
zoologists to the phenomenon ; but we observe by 
various notices in Land and Water and in Nature, 
two periodicals devoted to pleasant discussions on 
subjects of natural history, &c., that singiug mice 
are becoming objects of careful investigation. 

An amusing account of a singing mouse appears 
in Nature, Nov. 9, from the pen of Mr Joseph 
iSidebotham, dating from Menton, south of France. 

‘ Last winter we occupied the rooms we now do 
at Menton. Early in February we heard as we 
thought the song of a canary, and fancied it was 
outside our balcony; however, we soon discovered 
that the singing was in our salon, and that tho 
songster was a mouse. At tliat time the weather 
was rather cold, and we had a little fire, and the 
mouse spent most of the day under the fender, 
where we kept it supplied with bits of biscuit. In 
a few days it became quite tame, and would come 
on the boarlh in an evening and sing for several 
hours. Sometimes it would climb up the cbifTonier 
and ascend a vase of flowers to drink at the water, 
and tlien sit and sing on the edge of the table and 
allow us to go quite near to it without ceasing its 
warble. One of its favourite haunts wts the wood- 
Kasket, and it would often sit and sing on the edge 
of it. On February 12, the last night of the 
Carnival, we had a number of friends in our salon, 
and the little mouse sang most vigorously, much 
to their delight and astonishment, and was not in 
the least disturbed by the talking. In the evening 
the mouse would often run about the room and 
under the door into the corridor and adjoining 
rooms, and then return to its own hearth. After 
amusing us for nearly a month, it disappeared ; 
and wc suspect it was caught in a trap set in one 
of the rooms beyond. The mouse was small and 
hod very large ears, which it moved about much 
whilst singing. The song was not unlike that of 
the canary in many of its trills, and it itang quite 
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as beautifully as any canary, but it had more 
variety, and some of its notes were much lower, 
more like those of the bullfinch. One great 
peculiarity was a sort of double song, which we 
had now and then—an air with an accompani¬ 
ment, The air was loud and full, the notes 
being low and the accompaniment quite sub¬ 
dued. Some of our party were sirre that there 
was more than one mouse, until we hail the 
performance from the edge of the wood-basket 
and were within a yard or two of it My son 
has suggested that many or all mice may have 
the same power, but that the notes are usually 
BO much higher in the scale that, like the cry 
of the dormouse and the bat, they are at the 
verge of the pitch to which the human ear is 
sensitive. This may be so ; but the notes of our 
inoa.io were so low, and even the highest so far 
within the limUs of the human car, that I am 
inclined to think the gift of singing in mice is but 
of very rare occurrence ’ * > 

In the same perioilioal, the following additional 
arlicnlars .as regards Ringing mice arc presented 
y Mr George J. Romanes, Regent’s Park. 

‘Several years agol received somcof these animals 
from a friend, and. kept them in confinement for 
one or two months. The description which your 
correspondent gives of their performance leaves 
very little to be added by me, as in all respects this 
description agrees perfectly with my own observa¬ 
tions. I write, however, to remark one curious 
fact about the singing of these mice, namely, that 
it seemed to be evoked by two very opposite 
sets of conditions. When undisturbed, the little 
animals used for the most part to remain quiet 
during the day, and begin to sing at night; but if 
at any time they were alarmed, by handling them 
or otherwise, whether during the day or night, 
they were sure to sing vigorously. Thus the 
action seemed to he occasioned either by content¬ 
ment or by fear. The cLaracter of the song, how¬ 
ever, was slightly different in the two wtses. 

‘ That these mice did not learn this art from 
singing bird.s there ciin be no doubt, for they were 
captured in a house where no such birds were kept. 
It may be worth while to add that this house 
(a London one) seemed to have been suddenly 
invaded, so to speak, by a number of these animals, 
for although my friend has lived in this house 
since the year 1862, it was only during a few 
months that singing mice were heard in it, and 
during these few months they were heard in con¬ 
siderable numbers.’ 

As corroborative of the foregoinjj^ notices, we 
give the following very interesting account of a 
singing mouse, obligingly sent to us by a cor¬ 
respondent, Mr Alfred Wright. 

‘ In the early spring of last year I was invited 
by an old widow lady to sec a singing mouse, 
which she had at night heard singing and scratch¬ 
ing beiieath the floor of her bed, and been so for¬ 
tunate U.S to catch in a trap. I went, and found the 
little animal in a cage with a revolving wheel, 
similar to that in which a squirrel is usually con¬ 
fined. Whether the mouse was shy at the presence 
of a stranger, I do not know. It remained silent; 
but at length, after my patience had been nearly 
exhausted, it began to sing in clear warbling notes 
like those of a bird. When I called the next 
evening to hear the mouse again, I heard him to 
perfection, and was so filled with interest in the 


novelty, that I begged permission to brihg any 
friend who was a sceptic of the fact, or who might 
desire to see the phenomenon. My request was 
readily granted. One friend of course had heard 
of a singin,’ monse, hut he certainly woxdd not 
allow that a prolonged squeak was a song—not 
he! Another friend of course had heard a mouse 
sing when he was a boy; but he was told, he 
perfectly well remembered, that the noise pro¬ 
duced by the mouse was the result of some 
internal disease. Well, both of these went with • 
me to hear the little creature. Unfortunately, at 
first it was again shy; but after an interval of 
silence it commenced to sing—sweetly, like the 
low notes, the jug, of the nightingale. My friends 
had come, hadi lieard, and were conquered! The 
dne acknowledged it was really a song and not 
a squeak ; the other, that the noise was certainly 
dulcet; but still he thought it possibly might be 
the result of disciise, and not natural to the little 
animat Wo suggested that this wonderful natural 
curiosity (as wo deemed it) should be sent to 
an eminent naturalist who resided near. Great, 
therefore, was my astonishment and pleasure when 
it was presented to me, who could only treat it 
like a schoolboy would his white mouse—as a 
pet. And truly it became a great pet to both 
my wife and myself. 

‘ In form, the singing monse did not differ from 
his humbler brethren; but in colour he was of 
a darkish brown, and had very bright eyes. It 
soon became used to the presence of my wife, 
and sang constantly while revolving the wheel 
of his cage. The notes proceeded from the throat. 
He became exceedingly gentle, and was pleased 
at being caressed. 

‘ I deemed him so rare a curiosity that I ventured 
to oiler to exhibit him to the distinguished natti- 
ralist referred to above, and in my letter described 
the little creature and its peculiarities, as I have 
done here. The naturalist most courteously 
replied: “The case of the singing mouse is very 
extraordinary, but the fact is now well established. 

. . . The best account which has over been pub¬ 
lished is by an American naturalist, and I have {pven 
an abstract of his account in my Descent of Man. 

“ The American referred to is the Rev. S. Lock- 
wood, author of The American Naturalist, and he 
gives an account of his observations of the ITespe- 
romys coynatus, an American species, belonging to a 
genus distinct from that oftheEnglisTi mouse. This 
little animal gave two chief songs. Mr Ijoekwood 
gives both songs in musical notation ; and adds, 
that though this mouse ‘ had no ear for time,’ yet 
she would keep to the key of B (two flats) and 
strictly in the major key. . . . Her soft clear 
voice falls an octave with all the precision possible; 
then at the wind up it rises again into a veiy 
quick trill in G sharp and D,” I have made thm 
quotation, as it far better describes the peculiar 
qualifications of a singing mouse, than my inex¬ 
perienced observations could announce. 

‘My mouse remained in contented confinement 
upwards of a year, feeding up»n a little sopped 
broad and canary-seed; and great was the grief of 
my wife (who was his keeper) and myself when 
he was found dead in his littlo nest. During the 
previous evening he had been heard singing with 
more than usual ardour.’ 

We shall probably return to this interesting 
subject. 

I 
I 
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USING UP WASTE SUBSTANCES. 

The subject denoted by the above title, more 
than once treated in the Journal, is adverted to 
by an obliging Lancashire correspondent who, 
surrounded by one of the busiest and most ingeni¬ 
ous clusters of townsmen in England, has had 
his attention drawn to various substances waiting 
(as it were), for application to useful purposes. 
His suggestions are not wholly new, having to 
some extent been already anticipated ; but they 
arc suthciently valuable to cull for notice here. 

One relates to the waste that presents itself in 
the processes of manufacturing cotton. A residue 
known technically as willoivmgs, that falls into 
a receptacle during the preparatory beating and 
disentangling of raw cotton-wool, consists of a 
dusty heap of seed-liusks and short broken fibres. 
It is used by farmers to absorb the liquid manure 
of their cowsheds and middens or dung-heaps. 
Although some of the cottony fibre may be 
separated through a sieve, so much adheres to 
the seed-husk as to render it unsuitable for paper¬ 
making, for which it has often been tried. The 
suggestion now made is,-that though unfitted for 
paper, this refuse may possibly be found useful 
in the manufacture of miUbonnl. Large quantities 
of this tongh and durable product are employed for 
bookbinding,for making the discs of railway wheels, 
&c.; and as colour is not a matter of moment, 
the idea is that the mingled residue of cottony 
fibre and seed-husk might be rendered available. 
It is known that millboard made from wood-pulp 
is imported to a considerable extent from abroad ; 
and we are told that ‘a large portion of the 
private income of the great German Chancellor 
Prince Bismarck is derived from the manufacture 
of wood-millboard on his Varzin estate.’ Many 
hundred tons of willowings could be obtained in 
Lancashire at a very cheap rate, even as low ns 
two shillings per hundredweight. 

Another suggestion bears relation to the utilisa¬ 
tion of refuse from the manufacture of prussiate 
of potash, a most v<aluable product in the hands 
of the m.anufactfh'ing chemist The prussiate is 
obtained in large ratio from woollen rags, ai'tcr the 
separation of all the pieces that can be worked up 
into shoddy for cheap cloth. The refuse is cal¬ 
cined in cast-iron retorts, lixiviated with water, 
and drained off for subsequent treatment : leaving 
behind it a thick black sediment of impure animal 
charcoal. I'ho suggestion relates to the application 
of this residue to the manuructurc of blacking—a 
humble but valuable agent for those who appre¬ 
ciate tidiness in the appearance of boots and shoes 
and econoiiiy in the preservation of leather. If 
useful for this purpose, it might be found advan¬ 
tageous and economical as an ingredient in printers’ 
ink. Whether this carbon residue is at present 
applied to any other useful purpose, we are not 
fully iufonued. 

A third suggestion relates to the preparation of 
animal size for the carpet-manufacture and for 
that of many kinds of woollen and worsted goods. 
This size is made from the clippings and scrapings 
of skins and hides, from rejected scraps of parch¬ 
ment and vellum, and from the worn-out buffalo 
skin pickers and skips largely nsed in textile 
manufactures ; also from the pith of cattle-horns, 
which contain a large amount of valuable gelatine. 
The suggestion is, to utilise the refuse left after 


making this size. One large carpet factory in 
Yorkshire rejects as utterly useless a ton or more 
of this refuse every week. The hom-pith contains 
as one of its components phosphate of lime, and is 
on that account recommended to the notice of the 
manufacturers of chemical manures on a large 
scale. 

One more suggestion comes from our ingenious 
correspondent. Old corks are applicable' to a 
I greater number of purposes than we are generally 
m the habit of supposing. That many of them 
are ground up to make' cork-stulfing for cushions, 
padding, &c. is well knovrn; but there are other 
uses for them as corks or half corks, besides 
making floating buoys and life-preservers. A 
taverner in a Lancashire town covered the floor of 
his lobby and bar with very open rope-matting, 
and filled up the openings with old corks cut 
down to the level of the surface of the mats. This 
combination is found to be almost indestructible 
under the feet; while it ^'“js a good grip or foot¬ 
hold. As the making of rope-mats is one of the 
trades carried on in reformitories and some other 
large establishments, it is suggested that the 
managers should take into consideration the feasi¬ 
bility of adding old corks to their store of manu¬ 
facturing materials. 

As this Journal finds its way into every corner 
of the busy hives of industry, it may possibly be 
that some of our readers are already acquainted 
with such applications of waste refuse to useful 
purposes as those which our esteemed correspon¬ 
dent suggests. But this is a jioint of minor im¬ 
portance. The primary question is, not whether 
an idea is absolutely now, but whotlier it is 
practicably susceptible of useful apyjlication. The 
history of inanufacturcs teaches us that apparently 
humble trifles like these have proved to be worth 
millions sterling to the country. 


LET BYGONES BE BYGONES. 

Let bygones be bygones ; if bygones were clouJctl 
By augbt that occasioned a pang of legret, 

01), let them in darkest oblivion be shrouded; 

’Tis wise and ’tis kind to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones, and good be extracted 
From ill over which it is folly to fret ; 

The wisest of mortals have foolishly iiclcd — 

The kindest are those who forgive and forgot. 

Let bygones be bygones; oh, cherish no longer 
The thought that the sun of Atfeclion has set; 

Eclipsed for a moment, its rays will be stronger. 

If you, like a Christian, forgive and forgot. 

Lot bygones be bygones ; your heart w ill be lighter, 
When kindness of yours with reception has met; 

The flame of your love will be purer and brighter 
If, Godlike, you strive to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; oh, purge out the leaven 
Of m.a1icc, and try an example to set 

To others, who craving the mercy of heaven. 

Are sadly too slow to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; remember how dCoply 
To heaven’s forbearance we all are in debt; 

They value God’s infinite goodness too cheaply 
Who heed not the precept ,' Forgive and forget.’ 
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THE EOMANCte OF ACCIDENT. 
Many of our most important inventions and dis¬ 
coveries owe their origin to the most trivial 
circum.stanccs ; from the simplest causes the most 
important effects have ensued. The following are 
a few culled at random for tlio amusement of our 
readers. 

The trial of two robbers before tlie Court of 
Assizes of the Basses-Pyrenees accidentally led to 
a most interesting archeological discovery. The 
accused, Rivtis a shoemaker, and Bcllier a weaver, 
by armed attacks on the highways and frequent 
burglaries, had spread terror around the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sistcron. TJie evidence against them 
VMS clear; but no traces could be obtained of the 
plunder, until one of the men gave a clue to the 
mysteiy. Rivas in his youth had been a shepherd- 
boy near that place, and knew the legend of tlic 
Trou d’Argent, a cavern on one of the niouii- 
tiiins with sides so precipitous as to be almost 
inaccessible, and which no one was ever known 
to have reached. The Commis.sary of Police of 
Sistcron, after estraordinary labour, succeeded in 
scaling the mountain, and penetrated to the 
mysterious grotto, w’hcro he discovered an enor¬ 
mous quantity of jdunder of every description. 
The way having been once found, the vast cavern 
w’as afterwards explored by savants; and their 
ro-’carches brought to light a number of Roman 
medals of the third century, flint hatchets, orna¬ 
mented pottery, and the remains of ruminants of 
enormous size. These interesting discoveries, how¬ 
ever, obtained no indulgence for the accused 
(inadvertent) pioneers of science, who were sen¬ 
tenced to twenty years’ hard labour. 

The discovery of gold in Nevada was made 
by some Mormon immigrants in 1850. Adven¬ 
turers crossed the Sierras and set up their sluice- 
boxes in the canons; but it was gold they were 
after, and they never suspected the existence 
of silver, nor know it when they saw it. The 
bluish stuff which was so abundant and wliich 
was silver ore, interfered with their operations 
and gave tjicm the greatest annoyance. Two 


brothers named Grosch possessed more intelli¬ 
gence than their fellow-workers, and were the real 
discoverers of the Comstock lode ; but one of them 
died from a pickaxe wound in the foot, and the 
other was frozen to death in the mountains. Their 
secret died with them. When at last, in the early 
part of 1859, the surface croppings of the lode 
were found, they were worked for the gold they 
contained, and the silver was thrown o\it as being 
worthless. Yet this lode since 1860 has yielded 
a large proportion of all the silver produced 
I throughout the world. The silver mines of Potosi 
I were discovered through the trivial circumstance 
! of an Indian accidentally pulling up a shrub, to 
i the roots of which were attached some particles 
of the precious metal. 

During the Thirty Yearn’ War in Germany, 
the little village of Coserow in the island of 
Fsodoni, on the Prussian border of the Baltic, was 
sacked by the contending armies, the villagers 
escaping to the hills to save theij lives. Among 
them was a simple pastor named Schwerdler, 
and his pretty daughter Mary. When the danger 
was over, the villagers found themselves without 
houses, food, or money. One day, we are told, 
Mary went rip the Streckelbcrg to gather black¬ 
berries ; but soon afterwards she ran back joyous 
and breathless to her father, with two shining 
pieces of amber each of very great size. She 
told her father that near the shore the wind had 
blown away the sand from a vein qf amber; 
that she straightway broke off these pieces with 
a stick; that there was an ample store of the 
precious substance; and that she had covered it 
over to conceal her secret. The amber brought 
money, food, clothing, and comfort; but those 
were superstitious times, and a legend goes that 
poor Mary was burned for witchcraft. At the 
village of Stumcn, amber was first accidentally 
found by a rustic .who was fortunate enough to 
turn some up with his plough. 

Accidents have prevented as well as caused 
the working of mines. At the moment that work¬ 
men w'cre about to commence operations on a rich 
gold mine in the Japanese province of Tskungo, 
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a violent storm of thunder and lightning burst 
over them, and the miners were obliged to seek 
shelter elsewh^^e. These superatitious people, 
imagining that the tutelar god and protector of 
the spot, unwilling to have the bowels of the earth 
thus rifled, had raised the storm to make them 
sensible of his displeasure, desisted from all 
further attempts to work the mine. 

A cooper in Carniola having one evening placed 
a new tub under a dropping spring, in order to 
try if it would hold water, when he came in the 
morning found it so heavy that he could hardly 
move it. At first, the superstitious notions that 
arc apt to possess the minds of the ignorant 
made him suspect that his tub was bewitched; 
but at last perceiving a shining fluid at the 
bottom, he went to Laubach, and shewed it to 
an apothecary, who* immediately dismissed him 
with a small gratuity, and bid him bring some 
more of the same stuff whenever he could meet 
with it. This the poor cooper frequently did, 
being highly pleased with his good fortune; till 
at length the affair being made public, several 
persons formed themselves into a society in order 
to search farther into the quicksilver deposits, 
thus so unexpectedly discovered, and which were 
destined to become the richest of their kind in 
Europe. 

Curious discoveries by ploughmen, quariymen, 
and others of caves, coins, urns, and other inter¬ 
esting things, would fill volumes. Many valuable 
literary relics have been preserved by curious acci¬ 
dents, often turning up just in time to save them 
from crumbling to pieces. Not only mineral but 
literary treasures have been brought to light when 
excavating mother earth. For instance, in the 
foundations of an old house, Luther’s Jfc Talk 
was discovered ‘lying in a deep obscure hole, 
wrapped in strong linen cloth, which was waxed 
all over with beeswax within and without.’ There 
it had remained hidden ever since its suppression 
by Pope Gregory XIII. The poems of Propcrtiu.s, 
a Roman poet, long lurked uusnspucted in tlie 
dorkness of a wine-cellar, from whence they were 
at length unearthed by accident, just in time to 
preserve them from destruction by rats and mildew. 
Not only from beneath our feet but from above 
our heads may chance reveal the hiding-places of 
treasure-trove. The sudden falling in of a ceiling, 
for example, of some chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
revealed the secret depository of the Thurloc 
state papers. Other literary treasures have turned 
up in an equally carious uninner. Milton’s e.ssay 
on the Doctrines of Olvristiaiiity was discovered 
in a bundle of old despatches: a monk found 
the only ‘inanascript of Tacitus accidentally in 
Westphalia; the letters of Lady Mary Montogu 
were brought to light from the recesses of an old 
trunk; the manuscripts of Dr Dee from the secret 
drawer of an old chest: and it is said that one of the 
cantos of Dante's great poem was found, after being 
long mislaid, bidden away beneath a window-sill. 

It is curious to trace how the origin of some 
famous work has been suggested apparently by 
the merest accident We need but remind the 
reader how Lady Austen’s suggestion of ‘ the sofa’ 
as a subject for blank verse was the beginning of 
T/ie Torn, a poem which grew to formidable pro¬ 
portions unaer Cowper’s facile pen. Another 
example of 

What great events from trivial causes spring, 


is furnished by Lockhart’s account of the 
growth of The Lay of the Last Minstrel. The 
lovely Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild legend 
of Border diablerie, and sportively asks Scott to 
make it the subject of a ballad. The poet’s 
accidental confinement in the midst of a yeomanry, 
camp gave him leisure to meditate his theme to 
the sound of the bugle ; suddenly there flashes on 
him the idea of extending his simple outline po os 
to embrace a vivid panorama of that old Border 
life of war and tumult. A friend’s suggestion led 
to the arrangement and framework of the Lay and 
the conception of the ancient Harper. Thus step 
by step grow the poem that first made its author 
famous. The manuscript of Waverley lay hidden 
away in an old cabinet for years before the public 
were aware of its existence. In the words of the 
Great Unknown: ‘ I had written the greater part of 
the first volume and sketched other passages, when 
I mislaid the manuscrii)t; an;l only found it l)y 
ths merest accident, asjJ^was rummaging tlie 
drawer of an old cabinet; I took the fancy of 
finishing it.’ 

Charlotte Bronte’s chance discovery of a manu¬ 
script volume of verses in her sister Emily’s 
handwriting led, from a mutual confession of the 
furor poeticus, to the joint publication of their 
poems, which though adding little to tlieir sub- 
sequeut fame, at least gives us another instance 
of how much of what is called chance has often to 
do with the carrying out of literary projects. It 
was the burning of Drury Lane Theatre that IcmI 
to the production of The Itejected Addresses, tlie 
success of which, says one of the author.s, ‘decided 
him to embark in that literary career, which the 
favour of the novel-reading world rendered both 
pleasant and profitable to him.’ Most of us know 
Ixow that famous fairy talc Alice in IFoaderland 
came to be written. The characters in Olirer 
Twist of Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy were suggested 
by some sketches of Cruikshank, who long had a 
design to shew the life of a London thief by a 
series of drawings. Dickons, while paying Cruik¬ 
shank a visit, happened to turn over some sketolies 
in a portfolio, ’when he came to that one which 
represents Fagin in the condemned cell, lie studied 
it for half an hour, and told his friend that he was 
tempted to change the whole plot of his story, not 
to carry Oliver through adventures in the country, 
but to take him up into the thieves’ den in London, 
shew what this life was, and bring Oliver through 
it without sin or shame. Cruikshank con.'icnted 
to let Dickens write up to as many of the drawings 
as he thought would suit his purpose. So the story 
as it now runs resulted in a great measure from 
that chance inspection of the artist’s portfolio. 
The remarkable picture of the Jew malefactor in 
the condemned cell biting his nails in the torture 
of remorse, is associated with a happy aeoidciit. 
The artist had been laboixring at the subject for 
several days, and thought the task hopeless ; when 
sitting up in his bed one morning with his haivl 
on his chin and bis fingers in his mouth, the 
whole attitude expressive of despair, he saw liis 
face in the clicval gloss. ‘That’s it! ’ he exclaimed; 
‘that’s the expression 1 want.’ And he soon 
finished the picture. 

The sudden prosperity of many a famous 
painter has resulted from some fortunate accident. 
Anthony Watteau, when a nameless struggling 
artist, timidly offered a painting to a i[pli picture- 
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deolei for six franca, and was on the eve of being buy up every work of Salvatoriello thtey could find 
■scomfullv rejected, had not a stranger, who in Naples. To this accident Salvator owed the 
happened to be in the shop, come forward, and sudden demand for his pictures, whieh changed, 
seeing same talent in the work, spoke enoonrag- his poverty and depression into comparative ease 
ingly to the youth, and offered him one hundred and satisfaction. 

and fifty francs for the picture; nor was this all, More than one famous singer might probabljr 
for he became Watteau's patron and instructor.— never have been heard of but for some discrinu- 
One day a little shepherd-boy was seated near the nating patron chancing to hear a beautiful voice, 
road-side on the way from Vespignano to Florence perhaps exercised in the streets for the pence or 
drawing upon a polished stone, his only pencil the compassionate..—Some happy stage-hits have 
another polished stone which he held in his tiny resulted from or originated in accidents. The odd 
fingers. A richly dressed stranger, who had hop skip and jump so effective in the delineation 
descended from a conveyance that was following of Dundreary, says an American interviewer of Mr 
mm, chanced to pass, and looking over the boy’s Sothern, was brought about in this way. In the 
shoulder, saw that he had just sketched with words of the actor: ‘It was a mere accideut. I 
wonderful truth and correctness a sheep and its have naturally an elastic disposition, and during a 
twin lambs. Surprised and pleased, he examined rehearsal one cold morning I was hopping at the 
tile face of the young artist. Certainly it was not buck of the stage, when Imss Keene sarcastically 
its beauty_ that attracted him. The child looked inquired if I was going to introduce that into Dun- 


up, but with suc'h a, marvellous light in his dark 
eyes, that the strangesi^laimed : ‘ My child, y»u 
must come with me ; T will be your master and 
your father: it is sonJe good angel that has led 
me here.’ The stranger was Cimabue, the most 


dreary. The actors and actresses standing around 


me nere. iiie siranger was uimauue, me luosi as J progressed with the rehearsal, 1 found that 
celebrated painter of that day; and his pupil and the wnole company, including soene-Bhifters and. 
proteg6 became the famous painter, sculptor, and property-men, were roaring with laughter at iny 
architect (Kotto, the friend and admiration of infernal nonsense. When I saw that the public 


Dante and Petrarch. 

How the fortunes of painters may hinge upon 
the most trifling circumstances, has another ex¬ 
ample in that of Tlibera or Spaguoletto, which 
was detennined by a very simple incident. He 


inlcmal nonsense. When 1 saw that me pumic 
accepted the satire, I toned down what was a nroad 
caricature to what can he seen at the present 
day by any one who has a quick sense of the 
absurd.’ 

An excellent landscape of Salvator Rosa’s cx- 


was detennined by a very simple incident. He An excellent landscape of Salvator Rosa’s cx- 
went to reside with his father-in-law, whose liihitcd at the Briti.sh Institution in 1823 came to 
house, it so happened, stood in the vast square ho painted in a curious way. The painter hap- 


one side of which was occupied by the palace of pened one day to he amusing himself by tuning an 
tlie Spanish Viceroy. It was the custom in Italy, old harpsichord ; some one observed they were sur¬ 
as formerly^ amongst the Greeks, that whenever prised he could take so much trouble with an 

instrument that was not worth a crown. ‘ I bet 


as formerly amongst the Greeks, that whenever prised he could take so much trouble with an 
an artist h.ad completed any great work, he should instrument that was not worth a crown. ‘ I bet 
expose it in some street or tJioroughfare, for the you I make it worth a thousand before I have 
public to pass judgment on it. In compliance done with it!’cried Rosa. The bet was taken; and 
with this usage, Ribera’s fatlie^in-law placed in Salvator painted on the harpsichord a landscape, 
his balcony the ‘Martyrdom of St Burtnolomepr' that not only sold for a thousand crowns, hut- 
as soon as it was fuiishcd. The people flocked in was esteemed a first-rate painting.—Chemistry and 
crowds to see it, and testified tlieir admiration by pathology are indebted to what has often seemed 
deafening shouts of applause. These acclamations the merest chance for many aff important dis- 
reachedlhe ears of the Viceroy, who imagined that covery. A French paper says it has been acci- 
a fresh revolt Lad broken out, and rushed in egm- dentally discovered that in cases of epileptic fits, 
plcte armour to the spot. There he beheld in a black silk handkerchief thrown over the afflicted 


the painting the cause of so much tumult The 
Viceroy desired to see the man who had distin- 


persons will restore them immediately. Advances 
m science and art and sudden success in profes- 


guished himself by so marvellous a production; sions have often more to do with the romance of 
and his interest in the painter was not lessened on accident than most people imagine ; but as we 
discovering that he was, like himself, a Spaniard, may have occasion again to take up the subject, 
He immediately attached Spaguoletto to his person, we quit it for the present. 

gave him an apartment in his palace, and proved __ 

a generous patron ever afterwards. . _ n TT F S T T n xr 

Wranco, the wealthy and munificent artist, on ^ DIFl-ICULT QUKSllON. 
his way from the church II Qesd, happened to i'Ue story op two chbistuas pves. 
observe an oil-painting hanging outside a picture- m ^wo CHAriEBS. 

broker’s shop. Lanfranco stopped his carriage, 

and desired, the picture to he brought to him. OHArTEB ii.— answebed. 

Wiping the thick dust from the canvas, the The mistletoe hung from the chandelier, the 


debgbted broker brought it, with many bows and holly wreaths were on the walls, the clear fire shed 


apologies, to the great master, who on nearer 
inspection saw that his first glance had been 


a warm glow through the dimty lighted room, 


Son Ishmael dying of ThirsV and the object was Loraine’s dark 

treated in a new and powerful manner. Lanlianco Ohnstm^ eve again, hia first year 

looked for the naine of the painter, and detecting England over. How little certainty there is in 
the word Salvatoriello modestly set in a corner of world ; when we think we have smoothed our 
> the picture, he gave instructions to his pupils to path, and see our way straight before us, there 
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rises np some roughness, some unevenness we have 
left unnoticed, or thought loo small to trouble us. 
So with Ralph f he had answered the question he 
asked himself last Christmas eve by another ; he 
was very happy, but he was thinking now us he 
leaned against the mantel-piece whether he could 
bear to leave the army and give up the life he had 
led for so long; the life, at times one of bold 
daring, at others of lazy pleasure, which had suited 
him so well; that even now, with the wish of his 
heart fulfilled, it cost hiin a struggle to bid fare¬ 
well to it, and to settle down into a quiet country 
gentleman. He had kept his oath to his dead 
friend, the oath he had taken in answer to the 
faintly spoken words, ‘ I meant to have made her 
so happy.’ Louise would remain in her old home 
as its mistress. 

It had been a happy year to Ralph, and had 
glided away so quickly since that first night when 
he had seen her standing in the snowy churchyard, 
listening to words which sounded very much like 
love from another man’s lips. That other had, 
however, confirmed his opinion. Vere Leveson 
had been away with his regiment during all the 
twelve months; not once had he met Louise ; the 
field had been clear for Ralph. Yet it was only a 
week since he hod spoken ; he had not dared at 
■first to break through the barrier of childish affec¬ 
tion. She looked upon him as her guardian, her 
father’s friend, with the same grateful reverence 
she might have given to that father had he lived; 
so he bad tried very gently to awaken deeper feel¬ 
ings, through the sweet early spring-time and the 
glowing summer days, till when the leaves were 
lying in brown showers upon the sodden earth, she 
had grown silent, shy, and distant, and so cold 
that he thought all hope was gone. Ue went away 
in November; and when he returned, his love 
unspoken became torture to his upright nature ; 
he could not bear to live there day by day, to see 
her so often, to let her kiss him as a daughter 
might have done, and all the while that hidden 
passion burning in his heart. But after his tem¬ 
porary absence she had changed again; she was 
more as she had been, gentle, playfully loving; and 
so one day he had spoken. He told her of her dying 
father’s words; how his great wish had been that 
she should never feel the loss he had caused her ; 
how her happiness was his first object in life ; and 
how that life would be indeed wortldess and barren, 
should he go back to it alone. Grateful, she 
answered as be wished, and Ralph held in his arms 
as his betrothed wife the child he had promised to 
watch over in the silence of the Indian dawn. 

‘But you most give me time,’ she had said 
timidly. * I have never thought of you but as my 
guardian, Ralph.’ She dropped the name of her 
childhood then, as a tacit acknowledgment that 
those days were over, and that she would learn to 
love him henceforth, not with a child’s grateful 
unquestioning love, but with the tenderness of a 
wife. 

She was the only one surprised by the event; all 
the neighbourhoed hod known it long before; so 
had Mrs Loraine and Emma; so had Katharine, 
whose wedding-day was now approaching, and 
whose bridegroom , was Sir Michael Leyland. The 
drawing-room door opened, and Louise entered 
into the uncertain light, wearing the dress he had 
chosen for her—white bridal-looking silk, and 
holly wreaths like those she had worn last year. 


She went up to him composedly, with none of a 
young fiancee's usual bashfuluess. 

PDo you like my dress, Ralph V she said, look¬ 
ing up with her sweet dark eyes, as he bent down 
and tonched the rosy lips. 

‘ I do,’ he answered ‘ You arc always lovely, 
darling; last year I thought the same, but then 
things were different. I did not dare to hope for 
such happiness as this.’ 

‘Are you happy, Ralph ?’ 

‘ Happier than I have ever been in my whole 
life,’ he whispered. 

'Then the others came in, and they started for 
the annual ball at Leigh Park. Vere Leveson had 
returned a week ago ; and as he stood among his 
father's guests there was a troubled look on his 
face which deepened ever os the white silk folds of 
the holly-wreathed dress brushed past him, or the 
dark eyes watching its wearer met hers. At lost 
he went to her. 

‘‘Are you engaged for'ti^ Miss Wrayworth?’ 
he said abruptly. f 

‘ No,’ she answered. • 

‘ Then you will give it to me ? ’ 

Once more he held her in his arms, once more 
her hand rested in his, as they glided slowly 
round the room. Vere did not speak till the 
waltz was ended, and then he led her to the same 
window where they had stood a year ago. Tlie 
same stars were shining down on the same world, 
only that night there was no snow-shroud over the 
dead flowers, and the moon was half hidden by a 
great splash of cloud. The same first faint Christ¬ 
mas bells were sounding in the distance, mingled 
with the echoes of a carol sung by boys’ clear 
voices, telling for the angels tlie old story they had 
told so long ago. 

‘I wish you a merry Christmas,’ Vere said, 
looking down on her with a half-seoniful smile. 

‘ What mockery there is in that salutation some¬ 
times. If you were to say it to me, for instance.’ 

‘ Indeed I hope you will have one,’ she answered 
timidly. 

‘ 1 must go a long way to find it then,’ he mut¬ 
tered. ‘But I beg your pardon, Miss Wrayworth ; 
I must congratulate you. I met—your sister I 
was going to say—Miss Loraine I mean, as I was 
on my way to call upon you the other day, and 
she told me of your engagement.’ 

‘ But you did not come,’ said Louise. 

‘ No; I thought you would be occupied. I oon- 
gretulate you,* he repented. 

‘ Thank you,’ she answered voiy low. 

‘ Major Loraine is completely calculated to make 
a wife happy, I should thinkj’ said Vere, in the 
same cold scornful tone. 

She lifted her head quickly. ‘Indeed he is; he 
is the best, noblest, most generous man that 
breathes! ’ 

‘ And you love him 1 * 

‘ He has been everything to me all my life long, 
Mr Leveson—father, brother, friend. Would you 
not have me do what I can to prove my grati¬ 
tude ? ’ 

‘ By making him a still nearer relation ? Cer¬ 
tainly. But for my part, there is one thing I 
should rather choose my wife to feel for me than 
gratitude. How everything changes in this world!’ 
he added abruptly. ‘ Can it possibly be only one 
vear since I stood at this same window with a girl 
by my side who promised to remember me and 
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trust me till next Christmas ? Such a short time ! 
only twelve little months. I suppose it is true 
that ^ 

Woman’s love is writ in water, 

Woman’s faith is traced on sand. 

But I never believed it.’ 

‘I hope you will not find it so,’ said the girl 
softly, as she played nervously with the shining 
hollv leaves, breaking them, and crushing the 
scarlet berries till they fell spoiled upon the floor. 

‘ I must congratulate you.’ 

‘ 1 beg your pardon ! Congratulate me! What 
upon?’ 

‘ Your—^your engagement.’ 

‘ My engagement! And may I ask to w'hom V 

‘To Miss'Leslie.’ 

‘ What! ’ he exclaimed. * What do you mean ? 
Alice Leslie! JVho can have told you such a 
falsehood ? ’ • 

‘ Katharine heard it^llcn she was in London.* 

There was a lonn long silence, while each 
giresscd the other’s sedet. 

‘ Is it not true ?' she said at last. j 

‘ No ; on my soul! ’ he answered. ‘ T never said 
a word to that girl all the world might not have 
heard. I engaged to Acr ! No ! O Louise ! ’ he 
cried passionately; ‘ Louise, my darling! I have 
loved you so long, and this is the end of it! Did 
not you know hist year that i loved you and you 
only, w’hon I asked you to trust me ? I have been 
silent for a year, to obey my father, and—I have 
lost you! ’ 

His voice t rembled ns he caught her hand.*, and 
a great longing tenderness gleamed in his deep 
blue eyea ‘ Did not you love me, Louise? Have 
I been fool enough to delude myself all these 
months ? ’ 

‘I was very—very unhappy when Katharine 
told me.’ 'I’ne answer was simply, hopelessly 
spoken, and there was another silence, broken 
again by her voice. ‘Vere,’ she said, ‘Vere—I 
may call you so just this once—we have made a 
terrible mistake; but I must keep my word. Say 
good-bye to me, and let me go.’ 

‘ Oh, my darling! my darling! ’ 

‘ Hush! 'Vere, hush!’ she said brokenly. * I owe 
him a debt nothing can ever pay ;^d I know he 
will keep the promise he made to my father years 
ago, to try and make me happy.’ 

‘God helping me, I will!’ It was Ralph Loraine’s 
voice that spoke; Ralph Loraine’s dark fearless 
eyes that rested upon her ; Ralph Loraine’s loyal 
hand which took her cold one, as she started back 
from the man she loved. 

‘Don't look frightened, dear,’ he said gently. 

< Poor child, how you must have suffered! Louise ! 
do you think I would let you bear one moment’s 
pain to save myself from a lifetime of misery ? 
Forgive me, dear; the dream has been veiy bright, 
and the awaking is ’—^lie paused for a moment and 
steadied his voice—‘ a little hard ; but 1 shall soon 
be used to it. The vow 1 made to your dead father, 
I will still keep, Louise; I am your guardian, 
nothing more. Forget what has been between us, 
child, 08 soon as you can.’ He turned, and held 
out his hand to Vere. ‘ It is a precious charge I 
give up to you,’ he said solemnly; ‘you must help 
me to keep my vow.’ He paused, then added 
tremulously: ‘ You must make her happy for me.’ 
Then without another word he passed out through 


the open window into the wintry moonlit garden,, 
and left them alone. 

He wandered down the avenue through the 
open gate among the waiting carriages on to the 
silent fields, beanng the sorrow bravely, the utter 
wreck of his life’s sweetest hopes. ‘ Which is the 
harder,’ he thought bitterly os he hurried on, 
scarcely knowing where he went, ‘ to lay down life 
or love ?’ In his great unselfishness he never blamed 
her who had wrought this trouble ; he hod vowed 
to make her happy ; he had done his duty, nothing 
more, but it was hard to do. It had been a fearful 
temptation as he listened, to go away without 
speaking, and so keep her his; but he had con* 
q^uered. Yet it seemed as though he could not 
live without her, as though that one happy week 
liad swallowed up his whole existence, os though 
he had loved all his life instead of for one short 
year; and he looked up piteously to the cloudy 
heavens, to the wintry moon, seeking for the 
comfort that was not to be found, longing, in his 
wretchedness, to lie down upon the cold wet grass 
and sleep never to wake again. 

‘ 'Woirt you remember the carols V 
A shrill voice broke in upon his thoughts; he 
started, looking down suddenly, vacantly, as 
though he did not comprehend. 

*■ Two boys stood there, on their way home across 
the fields. ‘ Hush !’ stud the elder ; ‘don’t you see 
it’s the Major ? Merry Christmas, sir! ’ 

Ah! how mockingly those'words sounded now. 
The greeting stung him ns the taunt of a fiend; 
he turned and hurried on. He paused breathlessly 
at the stile leading into the next field; all his - 
strength seemed to have left him as he stood there 
alone with his grief. Then from the distance was 
wafted to him the sound of the boys’ voices, and 
the words they sung were these : 

■All glory be to God on high. 

And to the earth be jicace; 

Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease ! 

Somehow they comforted liim as 410 human sym¬ 
pathy could have done—the grand old words, the 
simple tunc, the children’s voices. Though he 
did not know that by what he had done that 
night, he had fulfilled as far as might be the 
charge given in the angels’ song. 

A DREAM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

When I was about twelve years of age I waS 
invited by Mrs Hall, my god-mother, to pay her 
a visit before going to a boarding-school, where 
1 was to remain for a few years. My mother had 
died when I was very young; and my father 
thought it better for me to be at a nice school, 
where I would be amongst girls of my own age. 
than in the house with only his sister and himseli. 
Mrs Hall was very fond of me; she hod no 
children of her own; and had my father consented, 
she and Mr Hall would have taken me to live with 
them entirely, • 

It was a lovely day in June when I arrived at. 
my god-mother’s; and she was delighted to see me.. 
The nouse was beautifully situated on high ground, 
surrounded by grand old trees, and at one side was 
a flower-garden. 

One morning god-mother said to me: ‘Come up¬ 
stairs with me, Lilian, and I will shew you some 
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Indian jewels that my undo left me lately.’ She 
opened the drawer of an inlaid eandal-wood 
cabinet and t(Mk out a small case, in which were 
a pair of ear-rings, a brooch, and necklet of most 
beautiful diamonds. I thoi^ht I had never seen 
anything so beautiful before. ‘My dear Lilian,’ 
said she, ‘I intend to give you these on your 
sixteenth birthday. 1 see, however, there is a 
stone loose in one of the ear-rings, so I will take 
it into town to-day and have it repaired,' She 
folded it up carefully and put it in her purse; the 
case with the other diamonds she put in one of 
the drawers of her dressing-glass. 

After lunch, Mr and Mrs Hall took me with them 
to the town, which was about four miles distant. 
The ear-ring was left at the jeweller’s, and as wc 
were to Bjiend the, day at a friend’s house, we 
arranged to call for it on our way back. But you 
will say what has all this to do with your dream ? 
Well, w'ait a little and you will see. 

We spent a plea.sant day, called for the ear-ring 
on our way, and arrived home about half-past 
nine o’clock. As I was taking off my bonnet, god¬ 
mother came into the room. ‘Lilian,’ said she, 
‘ I cannot iind the cose of diamonds anywhere. 
Did I not leave it in the drawer in my dressing- 
glass, before I went out? I went to put in the 
other ear-ring now, and it was not there. Who 
can have taken it?’ 

‘You certainly left it in the dressing-glass 
draw-er,’ I said. ‘ Could any of the servants have 
taken it, do you think ? ’ 

‘ I am sure they would not,’ she answered. ‘ 1 
have had them with me for years, and never 
missed anything before.’ 

‘ Are there any strangers about that could have 
come in through the window ? ’ 

‘ No, Lilian; there are no strangers about the 
place except the gardener, and he seems a most 
respectable man. I got a very high character of 
him from his last place; in fact we were told he 
was a most trustworthy person.’ 

Next day there was a wonderful commotion 
about the misning jewel-case. The police were 
seut for, and every place was searched over and 
over again, but to no purpose. One thing, how¬ 
ever, puzzled us; on the window-sill was a foot¬ 
mark, and near the dressing-table a little bit of 
earth, as if off a shoe or boot; which led us to 
think that the thief must have come in through 
the window. But how did ho get up to it ? It was 
a good height from the ground, and the creep¬ 
ing plants were not in the least broken, as would 
have been the case had any one climbed up by 
them. A ladder must have been employed; and it 
was little to the credit of the police that this fact 
had not been properly considered. As the matter 
stood, it was a mystery, and seemed likely to 
remain so, and only one ear-ring was left of the 
valuable set. 

In a few days I left for school, where I remained 
for four years. I spent every vacation between 
my home and my god-mothers. We often spoke 
of the stolen diamonds ; but nothing had ever heen 
heard of them, though a reward of fifty pounds 
had been ofiered by Mr Hall for any information 
that would lead to the detection of the thief. On 
my sixteenth birthday my god-mother gave me a 
beautiful watch and chain and the diamond ear¬ 
ring, which she had got arranged as a necklet. 

‘lam so sorry, Lilian/ said* she, ‘that I hare, 


not the rest of those diamonds to give you; but if 
ever they are found, they shall be yours, my dear.’ 

I must now pass over six years, which went by 
quietly and happily, nothing very important taking 
place until the last y^ar, during which time I had 
been married. My husband was a barrister. We 
lived in the north of England. My mother-in-law 
Mrs Benson, and Maty, one of her daughters, lived 
some miles away from us near the sea-coast. It' was 
a very lonely place, a long way from the little fiah- 
ing-town, or rather village, of Burnley. 1 confess 
I often felt very nervous about Mrs Benson and 
her daughter living alone (her husband being dead 
many years). Except three women-servants in the 
house, and the coachman and his family who lived 
in the lodge, there was no one nearer than Burnley, 
four miles oft'. Besides, it was known that there 
was a lai^e quantity of plate in the house; and the 
little sea-side village was often the re-sort of 
jugglers and other wild and lawless characters. 
One day, while thinking* them, I felt so uneasy 
that 1 said to my husbaiwl: ‘I hope, Heniy, there 
is nothing wrong with your mother; she has been 
in my mind all day.’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘why should you feel anxious 
about her to-day ? I 8.aw her last Tuesday; and if 
she were ill, M-iry would be sure to let us know. 
It is only one of your “ fancies,” little wile.’ 

Still I did not feel easy, lor more than once 
before my so-called ‘fancy’ had proved to be a 
‘reality;’ so I determined that in a few days I 
would go and see Mrs Benson. All that evening 1 
could not get her out of my thoughts, and it w.as a 
long time before I went to sleep. 1 think it must 
have been about three o’clock in the morning that 
I woke in a state of terror. I hod dreamed that 1 
saw Mrs Benson standing in the window of her 
bedroom, beckoning me to come to her, and point¬ 
ing to a female figure wlio was stealing along under 
the shade of the trees in the avenue, for the moon 
was shining brightly. 

I started up, thinking I heard her calling me. 
And here is the most c.xtraordinary part of it all 
—though 1 was now quite awake, 1 heard, as I 
thought, a voice saying to me: ‘Go, tell Mrs 
Benson, Muriha is deceiving her; tell her to send 
her away at once.’ 

Three times these words seemed to bo repeated 
in my ear. I can’t describe exactly what the voice 
was like : it was not loud, but quite distinct; and I 
felt as I listened that it was a warning, and that 
I must obey it. I woke my husband, and told 
him my dream and the words I had heard. He 
tried to calm my mind, and evidently thought me 
foolish to be so frightened by only a stupid dream. 

I said I would drive over the first thing after 
breakfast, and see if anything was wrong with 
Mary or her mother. The only thing that puzzled 
me was that Martha should be mentioned as 
deceiving Mrs Benson. She acted as housekeeper 
and lady’s-maid to her, and was believed to be 
most trustworthy in every way. She had been 
four years with her; and was much respected. 
She was a silent reserved kind of person, about 
thirty-five years of age. One thing I had often 
remarked about her was, that when speaking to 
any one she never looked straight at them; but I 
thought it might be from a kind of shyness more 
than anything else. 

As soon as breakfast was over I set off, telling 
my husband I would very likely not return until 1 
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next day; and if possible, he was to come for me. 
He could drive over early and spend the day ; and 
we would return home together iu the evening, 
if all was well with his mother. 

When I arrived I found Mrs Benson and Mary 
looking as well as ever, and everything seemingly 
just as usual. Martha was sitting at work in 
her little room, which opened off Mrs Benson's 
dressing-room. I could not help looking at her 
more closely than I would have done at another 
time, and I thought I saw a look of displeasure 
cross her face at seeing me. Mary and her mother 
were of course delighted to see me, and asked 
why Henry did not come too. So 1 told them 1 
would stay till the next day, if they would have 
me, and Henry would come for me then. They 
were quite pleased at that arrangement; for it 
was not very often my husband could spend a 
whole day withjthem. 

As the d.iy passed on and nothing out of the 
way happened, I begto to think I had frighteiled 
myself needlessly, anl that my dream or vision 
might Lave been the r«ult of an over-anxious mind. 
And then Martha, w'hat about her? Altogether I 
was perplexed. I did not know what to think ; 
but T still felt a ccrhain undefined uneasiness. I 
offered up a silent prayer to be directed to do 
right, and determined to wait patiently and do 
nothing for a while. T almost hoped 1 might 
lie.ar the voice again, giving me definite instruc¬ 
tions how to act. Lunch passed and dinner also ■, 
and the evening being very warm, for it was 
the middle of July, W’e sat at the open window 
enjoying the cooling breeze that set in from the 
sea. 

As they were early people, shoilly after ten 
o’clock we said ‘ good-nigbt,’and went up to our 
bedrooms. My room looked on the avenue, some 
jiiirls of wLich were in deep shade, while iu otlier 
parts the moonlight shone brightly through breaks 
iu the trees. I did not feel in the least sleepy ; 
and putting out my caudle, I sat by the window, 
looking at the lovely view; for 1 could see the 
coast »quite plainly, and the distant sea glistened 
like silver in the moonlight. T did not think 
how long I had been sitting there, until I heard 
the hall clock strike twelve. J ust then I heard, 
as I thought, a footstep outside jny door, which 
evidently stopped there, and then iu a few seconds 
p.'issed on. I did not mind, thinking it might 
be one of the servants, who had been up later 
tli.an usual, and was now going quiidly to bed. 
I began to undress, not lighting the caudle again, 
as I had light enough from the moon. As I ame 
towards the window to close it, I saw, exictly 
as in my dream, a female figure—evidently keeping 
in the shade of the trees—going down the avenue. 
I determined to follow and see who it was, for I 
now felt the warning voice was not sent to mo for 
nothing, and I seemed to get courage, girl though 
1 was, to fathom the mystery. I hastily dressed, 
threw a dark shawl over iny head, and going 
noiselessly down-stairs, opened the glass door in 
the drawing-room window, and left it so that I 
could come in again. 1 kept in the shade of the 
trees as much as possible, and quickly followed 
the path I had seen the woman take. Presently 
I heard voices; one was a man’s, the other a 
woman’s. But who was she ? I came close, and 
got behind a large group of thick shrubs. I could 
now see and hear them quite well; they were 


standing in the light; I was in deep shade. Just 
then the woman turned her head towards me. It 
was Martlia! What did she wont there at that 
hour ? And who was this man ? I was puzzled. 
Where had I seen that face before? for that 
I had seen it before, I was certain ; but 
where, and when, I could not remember. He 
was speaking in a low voice, and I did not hear 
very distinctly what he said, but the last few 
words were: ‘ And why not to-night ? Delays are 
always dangerous, especially now, as they ore 
beginning to ansjmet me.’ 

‘ Because Mrs Benson’s daughter-in-law is here, 
and she is sleeping in the* room over the plate- 
closet, and would be sure to hear the least noise. 
M’ait until to-morrow night; she will be gone then. 
But indeed John, I don’t like this business at all. 
I think we’d better give it up. No luck will come 
of it, I am sure.’ 

‘ Look here, Martha,’ said the man. ‘ I have a 
chance of getting safe off now. I have it all settled, 
if you will only help me to get this old woman’s 
plate. With that and a few little trinkets I hap¬ 
pened to pick up a few years ago, you and I may 
set up in business over in America. The other 
fellows will help me. Meet me here to-morrow 
night, to let me know that all is safe for us. See 
hero. I have brought you a valuable present. 
Keep it until the plate is secure with me ; for you 
must stay here until all blows over; then make 
some excuse for leaving, and come over and join 
mo in New Yorlc. If you waut money, sell these 
diamonds in Liverpool; they are worth no end of 
money.’ 

I could see quite well that he took some¬ 
thing out of his pocket and gave it to her. She 
held it up to look at it; and there, glistening in 
bright moonlight, I saw—my god-mother’s dia¬ 
mond car-ring! the one that had been stolen over 
nine years ago with the other jewels from her 
room. 

Here then at last was the mysteiy solved, every¬ 
thing made clear, and all through my dream! 
Presently the light fell on the ^an’s face again, 
and 1 instantly recognised my god-mother’s very 
respectable gardener. A decent man he was 
believed to be, bat a thief all the time, and 
one who hid Ids evil deeds mider a cloak of 
religion. And who was this woman he seemed to 
have got such power over? Evidently his wife; 
for T gathered that from his conversation with her. 

I waited where 1 was until they were both gone— 
Martha back to the house, and her husband to the 
village; then as quietly as I could I returned to 
the house and reached my room. Paling on my 
knees 1 gave thanks to God for making me the 
means of finding out such a wicked plot, and 
perhaps saving tlie lives of more than one under 
that roof; for it is more than likely that had those 
desperate men been disturbed in their midnight 
plunder, they would not have hesitated at any 
deed which would enable them to carry out their 
wicked plans. 

I slept little that night, and next morning 
tried to appear cairn and composed, though I was 
frightened and really ill I was lonmng for my 
husband to come, that 1 might tell him all, and 
consult what was best to be done, to prevwit 
robbery and perhaps bloodshed. At last, to my 
great relief, 1 saw him coming. I ran to the gate 
to meet him, and told him what I had seen and 
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heajxl the night before. ‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ will you 
ever laugh at my “ fancies ” again ?’ 

‘No, my dear little wife/ said he; ‘I never 
will.’ 

We then arranged that we should tell his mother 
and sister everything; and he was to go to the 
nearest police station and arrange with the chief 
officer to have a number of men ready in the wood 
near the house at twelve o’clock that night; that 
after dinner we were to say ‘good-bye’ to Mrs 
Benson, and drive home; but would return and 
join the police in the wood, and wait there until 
we saw Martha leave the house to meet her hus¬ 
band. We were then to go in and wait until the 
thieves came in, when they were to be surrounded 
and taken prisoners. My husband wanted me 
to remain at our own house; but I would not 
do so, as 1 said I Would only be imagining all 
sorts of dreadful things; besides, I knew his 
mother and Mary would like to have me with 
them. 

It all turned out as well as could be. The night 
was very fine; and just at twelve o’clock Martha 
stole down to the place where I had seen her the 
night before; then we aU,, about a dozen police¬ 
men and ourselves, went into the house. The men 
were stationed out of sight in different rooms, 
waiting for the robbers’ entrance. Henry came up 
to Mrs Benson’s room, where all of us women 
were, including the two servants. With breath¬ 
less anxiety w'e watched and waited. From where 
I stood I could see the way they would come. 

It was about two o’clock when I saw Martha 
coming iip the walk and four men with her. 

‘ Look! ’ I said; ‘ there they are.’ They went 
round to the back door, and we heard them steal¬ 
ing along the passage in the direction of the plate- 
closct Then a sudden rush—a scream from the 
wretched Martha—imprecations loud and bitter— 
a shot!—another scream! 

‘May God grant no lives will be lost!’ we 
prayed. 

Poor Mary nearly fainted. At last we heard the 
officer call Henir to come down. The four men 
were well securea and taken to the police station. 
Martha was taken there too. She confessed she 
had let them in for the purpose of stealing the 
silver. One of the robbers was slightly wounded 
in the arm, but no one else was hurt Very 
thankful was 1 when I found next day that none 
was the worse for having gone through such a 
terrible scene. 

The house where Martha’s husband lodged was 
searched, and the case of diamonds and many 
other Venable articles found there. This im¬ 
mensely respectable gardener had been a disgrace 
to his family and his profession. Left very much 
to himself through the indulgence of his employer, 
he had .contracted habits of tippling with low asso¬ 
ciates at the neighbouring village, and become so 
completely demoralised, as at length to assume the 
degraded character of a burglar. Now came the 
retribution which attends on wrong-doing. The 
thieves were all fried at the next assizes, and sen¬ 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

It is now many years since all this happened; 
hut I can never forget what I went through those 
tvro dreadful nights; though I remember with 
thankfulness, that through my dream and the 
warning voice I heal'd, I was the means of avert¬ 
ing a great wrong, and pefhaps murder. I do not 


impute anything supematnral to my dream. It 
may have merely Iwen the result of tension of 
feelings, supported by some coincidences. At all 
events, the results were such as 1 have described. 


ODD NOTES FEOM QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland, os is pretty generally known, is the 
latest planted British colony in Anstralia, and has 
already made a surprising degree of progress. 
Situated on the coast of the Pacific, to the north 
of New South Wales, its more settled parts enjoy 
a delightful climate, which is said to resemble 
that of Madeira. It is usually thought that no¬ 
where in the world do new and small towns 
develop so 8pee<lily into populous cities as in the 
United States ; but in this respect Queensland can 
shew results nearly as remarkable. In Brisbane, 
t}i| capital of the colony, one finds ii .lucnsc enter¬ 
prise, with all the tokcns/>f civilisation on the 
English modcL A correspojident favours us with 
the following notes suggeateu by the Queenslander, 
which wc presume to be the leading newspaper in 
the colony. 

A cursory glance down the advertising columns 
of the Queenslander gives one no mean, notion of 
the colony’s capacities. One auctioneer announces 
for sale three thousand stpiarc miles of land, 
twenty-one thousand head of cattle, and a hundred 
and twenty-four thousand sheep. A dairy herd 
of six hundred head is in the market here, and 
there a stock-owner announces he lias seven hun¬ 
dred pure merino rams to dispose of. Sug-ar-plan- 
tations, salt-works, gold minc-s, arc on offer; and— 
incontrovertible proof of the land’s capabilities— 
nurserymen are ready to supply all comers with 
seeds or roots ‘ of all the favouritv, flowers known 
in England,’ of every kind of grass and grain and 
vegetable familiar to the British farmer and mar¬ 
ket-gardener ; and keep in stock thoroughly accli¬ 
matised apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, quinces, mulberries, walnuts, 
chestnuts, cobnuts, grapes, figs, limes, lemons, 
oranges, dates,, guavas, and mangoes, in every 
approved variety. 

One correspondent c.vtols the merits of chicory 
as a profitable thing to grow ; another relates his 
successful attempts at rice-raising; and a third 
waxes eloquent anent the unique garden of Mr 
Barnes of Mackay, with its groves and avenues of 
cocoa-nut trees ; its hundreds of fine date-trees ; 
its grapes, oranges, apples, and fruits of all climes 
and seasons, tliriving together; its enormous 
melons and magnificent pines ripening and rotting 
around. The owner looks forward to reaping a 
large profit from his twelve hundred cocoa-nut 
trees, many of them now thirty feet high, although 
as yet the return for his ten years’ labour and 
expenditure has been soraething not worth men¬ 
tioning. 

Then we have an account of ‘the acclimated 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom blooming in 
this jiresent Fehruai'y 1877, in the government 
Botanic Gardens of Brisbane;’ said gardens being 
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then ia the height of their midsummer glory, and 
a perfect blaze of colour. ‘ One of the most strik¬ 
ingly handsome os well as curious trees in the 
gardens is the Kilgei-ia pinnaia, from India. Its 
branches bear a kind of drooping flexible vine-rope 
or liana stem, each of which terminates in a large 
spike of flowers; while at various parts of the said 
rope pendants, Imng huge seed-pods, like in shape 
unto the weights of an extra large cuckoo-clock.’ 
Several varieties of the mango just now are in flue 
bearing, and the wine-palm of the West African 
coast was never more juicy and strawberry-like in 
flavour. Ferns and palms are magnificent, but after 
all, the Queenslander finds a native plant excite his 
admiration most. ‘No description can do justice 
to the extpiisite colour of the so-called blue water- 
lily of this colony. It is mt blue, nor white, nor 
mauve, nor lilac, but has a blended dash of all 
of them, and is lovAier than any. A Swiss or 
French dj-er who cofild reproduce it faithfully 
wonlt^ make his fortune. It is a colour suggestive 
of summer afternoons, of lawns, of croquet, of 
classic villas, swell society, and five o’clock teas 
in the garden, with greyhounds, spaniels, pretty 
girls, and rosy children grouped about miscel¬ 
laneous like.’ 

Acclimatisation ha-s succeeded too thoroughly 
in one instance—the rabbit, as we have had occa¬ 
sion to shew in a previous paper, having incre.ised 
and multiplied until the colonists have reason 
to whh he had never been induced to settle 
in the land. Ono wheat-grower, wroth at having 
to sit up o’ nigiits with his farm hands, dogs, 
hnllock-bells, and tin cans, in order to scare the 
little pests k to their burrows, lest, like his 
neighbours, he should have nothing left to reap, 
declares cither the rabbit or the farmer must go 
down; there is no longer room for both. Sliecp- 
farmei's lire in a similar predicament; but their 
troiih’o is of native growth ; the kangaroo is their 
I'clc lijire, and they are ’'usy arming against the 
l)Ouched depredators. Kangaroo battues arc the 
rage. At one held at Warroo, iipwards of three 
thousand five hundred of these animals were dis- 
j)osed of in ten days ; making eight thousand of 
which the run had been cleared in the space of a 
mouth - equivalent to saving pasturage lot a like 
number of sheep. Another sheep-owner, after 
shooting down four thousand kangaroos on a small 
portion of his run, finds it necessary to call in out¬ 
side aid, and lay in tons of cartridges for the o e 
of those who respond to the apped. By reporis 
just to hand (Oct. 1877) wo find that the procoas uf 
kangaroo extermination is still at work. 

There are other nuisances it would be well to 
sec to. A woodman at Maryborough lately died 
of a scorpion sting; and we read of a man being 
bitten by a black snake while working a short 
distance from Brisbane. His mates scarified the 
wound, bound up the arm, and administered a 
large dose of brandy; put the patient into a cart, 
and made for a dispensary with all possible speed. 
Here the wound was scarified again; and a doctor 


passing by, being called in, cauterised and 
injected ammonia. In a few minutes the man's 
spasmodic straggles ceased, and ^e was able to 
walk to a cab. By the time he reached the 
hospital all traces of the venom had disappeared, 
and he seemed only to suifer from the etfects of 
the spirits he had imbibed. The ammonia treat¬ 
ment of snake-bite is not efficacious with the lower 
animals; at least in a series of experiments upon 
dogs, not a single canine sufferer recovered. 
Although Queensland is reputed to be a land 
of rivers and streams, there are tracts where water 
is scarce, and those who recklessly go on the 
tramp, or ‘ wallaby,’ as this kind of vagabondising 
is called, sometimes experience the horrors of 
tliirst, and actudly sink down aud die in the 
wilderness. 

To prove the truth of this, and to shew that 
examples are not wanting of travellers who^ 
hav'e died of thirst, a correspondent of the 
Queenslander tells how, following the tracks of 
some horses that had strayed from their beat, he 
come upon a pair of moleskin trousers hanging 
upon a tree, as if put there for a signal of distress. 
Looking about, ho picked up a torn pocket, con¬ 
taining an illegible cheque and a match-box; aud 
scattered about on the grass saw a blanket, shirt, 
hat, and water-bag. Searching further, he found 
the skull and bones of a man who had apparently 
been dead some two or three weeks; some of the 
flesh was still on the bones, aud the brains were 
almost intact. Bags of flour, tea, and sugar lay 
near; a proof that the poor fellow had not died of 
hunger, but of thirst, the nearest water being 
twelve miles from the spot where ho died his 
lonely death. 

Thomas Stevenson, a lad of seventeen, started 
one December morning from his brother’s station, 
some fifty miles from Louth, New South Wales, 
for the post-office at that place, which he reached 
safely, aijd left again at daybreak on the Saturday. 
The following AVednesday his horse arrived home, 
bearing his rider’s coat, scarf, and spurs.- His 
brother started for the bush with some black 
trackers, wbo found that the milling lad had been 
wandering on the Debil-Debil Mountains, but find¬ 
ing it impossible to get his horse down them, had 
turned back to get round the base of the mountains, 
but mistaking the toad and overtaken by darkness, 
had camped out and hobbled his horse. After a 
three days’ search the trackers discovered the body 
of yo\ing Stevenson lying between two logs in a 
lonely part of the busb. The weather had been 
e.xtremely hot, and it was known he bad no water- 
l^kg with him; so there was little doubt that he 
died of thirst. After losing his waytind lo.sing 
hope, he mmst have taken off his coat, scarf, and 
spurs, fastened them to a saddl , and turned tho 
horse loose. Then placing the two logs on a track, 
he had lain down between them with his head 
resting on a cross-piece at one end, and so waited 
Death’s releasing hand. 

If advertising means business, business should 
be brisk indeed at Darling Downs, since the editor 
of the Darling Downs Gasetts finds it necessary to 
explain the absence of the customary ‘leader’ in this 
wise : ‘ Owing to a press of advertis—— In fact 
it is coming to this, Uiat we shall have to throw up 
the business if people come hustling their adver¬ 
tisements in at the rate the^ are doing. The 
general appreciation of the fact that the Gazette 
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is bcftind to be read by everybody, is becoming 
ovenvhelining. We plead guilty to no leader this 
time ; but wbtit were we to do ? Only just now a 

bald-headed man came rushing in-But stop! let 

us first explain that we mean no offence to oald- 
headed men, and they needn’t get up in arms. Good¬ 
ness knows, we were bald-headed enough ourselves 
once upon a time, and used to be up in arms fre¬ 
quently about that period. Ask our nurse. How¬ 
ever, as we were about to say, a bald-headed man 
came hustling in just as we had commenced our 
leader, and had got ns far as, “When the history 
of maukind shall have been disinterred from the 
triturated and inevaporable sediments of its con¬ 
summated cosmogony”—and while with our pen 
suspended we were working up the continuation 
in the same gay and sparkling style, that brfd- 
hcaded man violently brought us down from the 
ethereal heights in which we were soaring, and 
wanted to know whether we could spare space 
for a column or so of advertisements. He fluttered 
some dingy papers, each marked five pounds, under 
OUT eyes, and we rather liked it. But we con¬ 
quered our feelings and remarked : “Caitiff! our 
duty to our readers demands a leading article ; 
hang advertisements! Take your beak from out 
our heart; take your form from off our door.” 
The wretch winked, and wont to the book-keeper, 
and inveigled him into finding space for that 
advertisement. Since then, there have been pro¬ 
cessions of bald and hairy men wdth insidious 
manners and fluttering notes, palming ofi' advertise¬ 
ments on us. lu short—or if the reader objects 
to that phrase as inappropriate—at length, we 
have no leading article, and if the reader could 
only witness our tears!’ 

With certain parliamentary proceedings fresh in 
remembrance, we dare not cast stones at our 
cousins for not eliminating the rowdy element 
from their legislatures. That it should be pre¬ 
dominant is not surprising, since we are assured, 
that in view of a coming dissolution, candidates 
swarm on the ground like frogs in a marsh. 
Every man who has figured in the insolvent list 
for the last thr4fe years; every boot-black whose 
stock of materials has given out; wild wood- 
carters whose only horse and hope is dead; 
countiy newspaper reporters down on their luck; 
country-town bellmen whose vocation has been 
supplanted; seedy men who cry penny papers 
in the streets ; in short, all Bohemia and its 
dependencies have taken the field with a view to 
winning senatorial honours and the three hundred 
a year going with them. Prominent among these 
candidates stand Tom M'Inerney, who bases 
his claim^ upon the fact that he owns fifteen 
<lrays and fourteen children, and is under the 
impression that S, L after a man’s name denote 
him to be a civil engineer; and Patrick Tyrrell, 
who olijects to ‘circular’ education, and who 
proved himself a real Irishman when asked if he 
would tax absentees, by replying: ‘ To be sure I 
would, if they didn’t live in the countiy.’ 

However Anstyaliau legislators may indulge in 
libellous personalities, it is pleasant to note that 
such things are not received into favour by the 
press; the Queenslander notifying to ail concerned, 
that ‘any statement, comment, or criticism of a 
personal character calculated to provoke ill-feeling 
in the community from which ft may be penned, 
will not only be rigorously excluded, as hitherto, 

! —- - —---- 


but any correspondent who may think fit to for¬ 
ward such matter for publication will be imme¬ 
diately requested to discontinue his connection 
with this journal,’ To be perfect, this notifica¬ 
tion only needs the N.B.—English papers please 
copy. 


TAKING IT COOLLY. 

Some of many instances of extraordinary coolness 
in the midst of danger and otherwise that have 
been recorded, are here offered to our readers, 
together with some amusing sayings and doings. 
When gallant Ponsonby lay grievously wounded 
on the field of Waterloo, he forgot his own 
desperate plight while watching an encounter 
between a couple of French lancers and one of 
his own men, cut off from his troop. As the 
Frenchmen came down upon Mhrphy, he, using 
his sword as if it were a slullelagh, knocked their 
lances alternately aside a/ain and again. Then 
suddenly setting .spurs to |iis horse, he galloped 
off fall speed, his eager Soes following in hot 
pursuit, but not quite neck and neck. Wheeling 
round at exactly the right moment, the Irishman, 
rushing at the foremost fellow, panied his lance, 
and struck him down. The second, pressing on to 
avenge his comrade, was cut through diagonally 
by Murphy’s sword, falling to the earth without 
a cry or a groan; while the victor, scarcely glanc¬ 
ing at his handiwork, trotted off whistling 2'ke 
Grinder. 

Ponsonhy’s brave cavalry-man know how to 
take things coolly, which, according to Colonel R. 
P. Anderson, is the special virtue of the British 
man-of-war, who, having the utmost reliance in 
himself and his commanders, is neither easily 
over-excited nor readily alarmed. In support of 
his assertion, the colonel relates how two tars, 
strolling up from the Dil-Knaha Park, where Lord 
Clyde’s army was stationed, towards the Residency 
position at Lucknow, directed their steps by the 
pickets of horse and foot. Suddenly, a twenty- 
four-pound shot strnck the road just in front of 
them, ‘I’m bliSSscd, Bill,’ said one of the tars, ‘if 
this here channel is properly buoyed ! ’ and on the 
happy-go-lucky pair went towards the Residency, 
as calmly as if they had been on Portsmouth Hard. 
During the same siege, a very young private of the 
102d was on sentry, when an eight-inch shell, 
fired from a gun a hundred yards off, burst close 
to him, making a deal of noise and throwing up 
an immense quantity of earth. Colonel Anderson 
rushed to the spot. The youthful soldier was 
standing quietly at his post, close to where the 
shell had just exploded. Being asked what had 
happened, he replied unconcernedly: ‘ I think a 
shell has busted, sir.’ 

Towards the close of the fight of Inkermann, 
Lord Raglan, returning from taking leave of 
General Strangways, met a sergeant carrying water 
for'the wounded. The sergeant drew himself 
up to salute, when a round-shot came hounding 
over the hill, and knocked his fort^e-cap out 
of his hand. The man picked it up, dusted it on 
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his knee, placed it carefully on his head, and made 
the salute, not a muscle of his countenance moving 
the while; ‘ A neat thing that, my man 9 ’ said 
liOrd Eaglan. ‘Yes, my lord,’ returned the 
sergeant, with another salute; ‘ hut a miss is as 
good as a mile.’ The commander was probably 
not surprised by such an exhibition of sang-froid, 
being himself good that way. He was badly hurt 
at Waterloo; and, says the Prince of Orange, who 
was in the hospital, ‘ I was not conscious of the 
presence of Lord Fitsroy Somerset until I heard 
liim call out in his ordinary tone: “ Hollo! Don’t 
carry that arm .away till I have taken off my 
ring!” Neither wound nor operation had extorted 
a groan from his lips.’ 

The Indian prides himself upon taking good 
or ill in the quietest of ways ; and from a tale 
told in Mr MaiBh’all’s Canadian Dominion, Jris 
civilised half-brotherXwould seem to be equally 
uuemotionaL Thank! mainly to a certain Metis 
or hajf-breed in thc^lscrvice of the Hudson Bay 
(,'oinpany, a Sioux warrior was found guilty of 
stealing a horse, and condemned to pay the 
finiuiars value by instalments, at one of the 
(Joropany’s fortis. On paying the last instalment, 
he received his quittance from the man who hail 
1)rought him to justice, and left the olFice. A few 
moments later the Sioux returned, advanced on 
his noiseless moccasins within a pawio of the 
writing-table, and levelled his musket full at the 
half-breed’s head. Just as the trigger was pulled, 
llie Meti.s raised tlie hand with which he was 
writing and touched lightly the muzzle of the 
gun; the shot passed over his head, but hi.s hair 
was singed off in a broad mass. The smoke 
clearing away, the Indian was amazed to sec his 
(•nciny still lived. The other looked him full in 
the eyes for an instant, and quietly resumed his 
writing. The Indian silently departed nnpnrsued; 
those who would have given cha.se being stopped 
by the half-breed with : ‘ Go back to your dinner, 
and leave the affair to me.’ 

When evening came, a few whites, curious to 
see how the matter would end, accompanied the 
3h:tis to the Sioux encampment. At a certain 
distance he bade them wait, and advanced alone to 
the Indian tents. Before one of these sat crouched 
the baffled savage, singing his own deatli-hymn to 
tlie tom-tom. He comidained that he must now 
say good-bye to wife and child, to the sunlight, to 
his gun .and the chase. Ho told his friends in the 
spirit-land to e.xpect him that night, when he 
would bring them all the news of their tribe. He 
swung his body backwards and forwards as he 
chanted his strange song, but never once looked up 
—^not even when his foe spumed him with his 
foot. He only sang on, and awaited his fate. 
Then the half-breed bent his head and spat down 
on the crouching Sioux, and turned leisurely away 
—h crueller revenge than if he had shot him dead. 

It is not given to every one to play the philoso¬ 
pher, and accept fortune’s buffets and favours with 
equal placidity. Horatios are scarce. But there 


are plenty of people capable of behaving like 
Spartans where the trouble does ndt touch their 
individuality. * How can I get out of this 9 ’ asked 
an Englishman, up to his armpits in a Scotch bo& 
of a passer-by. ‘ I dinna think ye can get oot of 
it,’ was the response of the Highlander as he went 
on his way. 

Mistress of herself was the spouse of the old 
gentleman, who contrived to tumble off the ferry¬ 
boat into the Mississippi, and was encouraged to 
struggle for dear life by his better-half shouting: 
‘There, Samuel; didn’t I tell you so9 Now then, 
work your legs, flap your arms, hold your breath, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer—for its mighty 
onsartin, Samuel, whether you land in Vicksburg 
or eternity! ’ 

Thoroughly oblivious of court manners was the 
red-doaked old Kentish dame who found her way 
into the tent occupied by Queen Cliarlotte, at a 
Volunteer review held shortly after her coming to 
England, and after staring at the royal lady with 
her arms akimbo, observed: ‘ Well, she’s not so 
ugly as they told me she was ! ’—a compliment 
the astonished queen gratefully accepted, saying: 

, ‘ Well, my good woman, I am very glad of daV 
Probably Her Majesty forgave her critic’s rudeness 
as the outcome of rustic ignorance and simplicity. 

There is no cooler man than your simple fellow. 
While General Thomas was inspecting the I'ortiftca- 
tions of Chattanooga with General Garfield, they 
heard some one shout: ‘ Hello, mister! You ! I 
want to speak to you ! ’ General Thomas, turning 
found he was the ‘ mister ’ so politely hailed by 
an East Tennessean soldier. 

‘ Well, my man,’ said he, ‘what do you want 
with me 9 ’ 

‘I want to got a furlough, mister, that’s what I 
want,’ was the reply. 

‘AVhy do you want a furlough, my man 9’ 
inquired the general 

‘ Wall, I want to go home and see my wife.’ 

‘llow long is it since you sawslicr ?’ 

‘Ever since I enlisted; nigh on to three montlis.’ 

‘Three months!’ exclaimed the commander. 
‘ Why, my good fellow, 1 have not seen my wife 
for three years ! ’ 

The Tennessean looked incredulous^ and drawled 
out: ‘ AVaB, you see, me and my wife ain’t that 
sort I ’ 

Tlie Postmaster-general of the United States 
once received an odd official communication; the 
Kaeborn postmaster, new to his duties, writing 
to his superior officer: ‘ Seeing by thewre^lations 
that 1 am required to send you a letter of advice, 
I must plead in excuse that I have been postmaster 
but a short time; but I will say, if your office 
pays no better than mine, I advise you to give it 
up.’ 'To this day, that Postmaster-general has not 
decided whether his subordinate was on ignoramus 
or was quietly poking fun at him. 

Spite of the old axiom about self-praise, many 
are of opinion that the world* is apt to take a 
man at Ms own valuation. If that ie true, tliere 
is .a church dignitary in embryo somewhere in 
the young deacon, whose examining bishop felt it 
requisite to send for the clergyman recommending 
him for ordination, in order to tell him to keep 
that yoimg man in check; adding by way of 
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explanation : ‘ I had the greatest diflSculty, sir, 
to prevent him examining me!’ This not to he 
abashed candidate for clerical honours promises to 
be os worthy of the cloth os the American minister 
who treated his village congregation to one of Mr 
rSeecher’s sermons, unaware that the popular 
Brooklyn preacher made one of his hearers. 
Accosting him after service, Mr Beecher said: 
* That was a fair discoarse ; how long did it take 
you to write it ?’ 

* Oh, I tossed it off one evening,’ was the reply. 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr Beedier. ‘ Well, it took me 
much longer than that to think out the framework 
of that sermon.’ 

‘Are you Henry Ward Beecher?’ asked the 
sermon-stealer. 

‘ I am,’ said that gentleman. 

‘ Well, then,’ said ’the other, not in the least 
disconcerted, ‘all I have to sny is, that I ain’t 
ashamed to preach one of your sermons anywhere.’ 

We do not know if Colman invented the phrase, 
‘ As cool as a cucumber;’ but he makes the Irish¬ 
man in The Heir-at-Law say: ‘These two must be 
a rich man that won’t lend, and a borrower; for 
one is trotting about in great distress, and t’ other 
stands cool as a cucumber.’ Of the two, the latter 
was more likely to have been intending a raid 
on another man’s purse, for the men whose ‘ very 
trade is borrowing’ are usually, we might say 
necessarily, the coolest of the cool; like Babb 
Dodington’s impecunious acquaintance, who, rush¬ 
ing across Bond Street, greeted Dodington with; 
‘ I’m delighted to see you, for I am wonderfully 
in want of a guinea.’ 

Taking out his purser Babb shewed that it held 
but half a guinea. 

‘A thousand thanks!’ cried his tormentor, 
deftly seizing the coin; ‘that will do very well 
for the present; ’ and then changed the conversa¬ 
tion. &it os he turned to take leave, he inquired : 
‘By-the-by, when will you pay me that half¬ 
guinea ?’ 

‘Pay you? What do you mean?’ exclaimed 
Dodington. 

‘Mean?- Whj^ I intended to borrow a guinea 
of you. I have only got half; but I’m not in a 
hurry for t’ other. Name your own time, only 
pray keep it! ’ saying which, he disappeared roxxnd 
the comer. 

‘John Fhmnix’ the American humorist being 
one night at a theatre, fancied he saw a friend 
some three seats in front of him. Turning to his 
next neighbour he said: ‘Would you be kind 
enough to touch that gentleman with your stick ? ’ 
‘ Certainly,’ was the reply, and the thing was done'; 
but whea*the individual thus assaulted turned 
round, Phoenix saw he was not the man he took 
him for, and became at once absorbed in the play, 
leaving his friend with the stick to settle matters 
with the gentleman in front, which, as he had no 
excuse handy, was not done without considerable 
trouble. When the hubbub was over, the victim 
said: ‘ Didn’t you tell me to tap that man with my 
stick ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ ^d what did you want ?' ‘Oh,’ 
said Phoenix, with imperturimble gravity, ‘ I 
wanted to see whether you would tap him or not!’ 

‘Jack Holmes,’ a man-about-town, living no one 
knew how, was once under cross-examination by a 
certain sergeant-at-law, who knew his man too 
well. ‘ Now, sir,’ said ' the learned gentleman, 

‘ tell the jury how you live ? ’ 


‘ Well,' said Holmes, ‘ a chop or a steak, and 
on Sunday perhaps a little bit of fish ; I am a 
very plain-living man.’ 

‘You know what I mean, sir,’ thundered the 
questioner. ‘ What do you do for a living ? ’ 

‘'^e same as you, seigeant,’ said the witness, 
tapping his forehead suggestively ; ‘and when that 
fails, 1 do’—going through the pantomime of 
writing across his hand—‘a little Tbit of stdtf— 
the same as you again.’ 

‘My lud, I shall not ask this obtuse witness 
any more questions,’ said the angw counsel. 

‘ Brother,’ said Baron Martin, ‘ I think you had 
better not.’ 

Here is a hint for our old friend the clown in 
the pantomime. At the burning of a provision 
store, the crowd helped themselves free^. One 
man grasped a huge cheese os his shore of the 
salvj^e; rising up with it he found himself face 
to face with a policeman, and |vitK admirable pre- 
Bq|;ce of mind put the plunder into the officer’s 
arnis, saying: ‘You had bpter take care of that, 
policeman, or some one wkl be walking off with 
It.’ \ 

Equally ready to relinquish liis loot when there 
was no he^ for it was a Chicago negro, caught by 
a poultry mneier in the act of carrying off some of 
his live stock, and challenged with: ‘ What are you 
doing with my chickens r ‘ I wuz gwine fer ter 
fetch ’em back, boss,’ explained he. ‘Dere’s a 
nigger roun’ here what’s bin disputin along er me 
’bout dem chickens. I said dey wuz Coachin 
Chyniz ; an he said dey wuz Alabarmar pullets ; 
an I wuz jes takin ’em roun’ fer ter stablish my 
nollidge. Dey don’t lay no aigs, does dey, boss ? 
Ef dey does, I’m mighty shamed of hustlin ’em 
roun’. Aigs is scasc,’ 

Impudently cool as the darkey was, he must 
yield the palm for effrontery to the Erie Railway 
guard, whose interview with Manager Fisk is thus 
related in an American paper. 

‘ You are a conductor on the Erie, I believe ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.' 

‘ How long have you been on the road ?’ 

‘Fifteen years.’ 

‘ Worth some property, I learn ? ’ 

‘ Some.’ 

‘ Have a very fine house in Oswego ? Cost you 
some thirty, foit^, or fifty thousand dollars?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Some little money invested in bonds, I am 
told?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Own a farm near where you reside ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.* 

‘Had nothing when you commenced as con¬ 
ductor on our road ? ’ 

‘ Nothing to speak of.’ 

‘ Made the property since ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Been at work for no other parties ? * 

‘ No ; but I have been saving money, and 
invested it from time to time to good advantage.’ 

‘Well, sir, w^t will you give to settle? Of 
course you cannot pretend to say you have acquired 
this property from what you have saved from your 
salary ? You will not deny that you have pocketed 
a great deal of money belonging to the railway— 
at least fifty or'sixty thousand dollars ? Now, sir, 
what will yon give to settle, and not he disgraced, 
as you certainly will be if a trial is brought, and 
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yon are compelled to give up the property you 
profess to own, but which in reality belongs to 
the Company ? ’ 

‘Well, Mr Manager, I had not thought of the 
matter. For several years I have been running 
my train to the best of my ability. Never looked 
at the matter in this light before. Never thought 
I was doing anything wrong. I have done nothing 
more than other conductors; tried to earn my 
salary and get it, and think I’ve succeeded. I don't 
know that I owe the Company anything. K you 
think I do, why, there’s a little difference of 
opinion, and I don’t want any trouble over it. I 
have a nice family, nice father and mother; 
relatives all of good standing; they would feel 
bad to have me arrested and cliargcd with dis¬ 
honesty. It would kill my wife. She has every 
confidence in me, and the idea that I would take a 
penny that did npt belong to me would break her 
heart. I don’t case anything for the matter 
niy-self; hut on account^of my family and relatiyta, 
if you won’t say anything more about it. I’ll give 
you say—a dollar !' f_ 

THE'^MONTH: 

SCIENCK AND ARTS. 

Mr Charles Barry, President of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects, in his opening address, 
mentioned that with a view to facilitate the studies 
oi young men, the library of tlie Institute is open 
from ten in the morning till nine at night, to 
memhers of the Architectural Association, to the 
arcliitectural classes of the Royal Academy, of 
l^nivarsity College, and King’s College. A fee of 
five shillings a year and a proper recommendation 
are tlie conditions on which this valuable privilege 
iiLiy be obtained; and it is to be hoped that earnest- 
luimled students—the architects of tlie future—will 
hasten to avail themselves of this generously offered 
store of knowledge. 

The Council of the Institute, have given notice 
of lectures which arc to be delivered at University 
College, London, daring the present session, com- 
jirising Ancient Arc.hitecture as a Fine Art; on 
Construction and Materials ; on Roofing, Masonry, 
(Juarries, Arches, an<l Groining. At King’s College 
also there will be lectures on the Mechanics of 
Construction; on Constructive Desij^ and Practice, 
hesidas classes for the study of Architectural Draw¬ 
ing, Descriptive Geometry, and Surveying and 
Levelling. Young men who wish to study archi¬ 
tecture and allied subjects have in the courses thus 
provided for, a favourable opportunity. Among 
the papers announced for readin" at the meetings 
of the Institute are : On the Architecture of Nor- 
w.ny ; On the Prevention of Corrosion in Iron; 
and Syria, the Cradle of Gothic Architecture; which 
may bo expected to present especial points of 
interest. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
have published a statement of members' privileges 
which is worth attention. Ou payment of a mode¬ 
rate fee the advice of a competent veterinary in¬ 
spector can be had in cases of disease among the 
live-stock; post-mortem examinations can be made, 
and the animals may be sent to the Brown Insti¬ 
tution, Wandsworth Road, London, where the 
Professor-Superintendent undertakes ‘ to carry out 
such investigations relating to the nature, treat¬ 
ment, and prevention of diseases of cattle, sheep, 


and pigs, as may be deemed expedient by the 
Council of the Society.’ Reports on the cases 
are drawn up quarterly, or specially as may be 
required. Annlysus of guano and other fertilisers, 
of soils, of water, of vegetable products, may be 
had ; also repoits ou seeds, with determination of 
the quantity of weeds mingled among them; on 
vegetable patasites ; on diseases of farm-crops. 
And besides all this, any member whose lands are 
infested by noxious intruders may have a ‘ deter¬ 
mination of the species of any insect, wonn, or 
other animal, which, in any stage of its life, injuri¬ 
ously affects the farm-crops, with a report ou its 
habits, and suggestions as to its extermination.' 

E.xperiments on the fattening of animals by 
Messrs Lawes and Gilbert help to settle the much- 
debated question as to whether fat is produced 
exclusively from nitrogenous food or not. Their ! 
conclusion is, that excess of nitrogen contributes | 
to growth but not to fatness. ‘There is, of course,’ 
they say, ‘apoint below which the proportion of 
nitrogenous substance in the food should not be 
reduced; but if this be much exceeded, the pro¬ 
portion of the increase, and especially of the fat- 
incretise, to the nitrogenous substance consumed, 
rapidly decreases; and it may be stated generally, 
that taking our current fattening food-stuffs as 
they arc, it is their supply of digestible non-nitro- 
genoiis, rather than of nitrogenous constituents 
which guides the amount, both of the food con¬ 
sumed and of the increase produced, by the 
fattening animal.’ 

Since the outbreak of discussion on spontaneous 
generation and the germ theory, many readers 
have become familiar with the term Bacteria, 
by which certain minute organisms are described. 
The question involved may be studied from, 
different points of view, as ^peara from a com- 
iimuicatiou addressed to the itoy.al Society by Dr 
Downes and Mr Blunt, a chemist, on the Effect 
of Light upon Bacteria and other Organisms. 
Properly prcp.ired solutions were inclosed in glass 
tubes ; some of the tubes were placed in sunlight, 
others were covered with paper ot some material 
that excluded light. The dark lubes became turbid; 
the light tubes remained clear. The experiments 
modified in various ways were continued from 
April to October; and the conclusions that the„ 
experimentalists came to were that—Light is 
inimical to the development of Bacteria and the 
microscopic fungi a.sBoeiated with putrefaction and 
decay, its action on the latter being apparently 
less rapid than upon the former — That the 
preservative quality of light is most powerful in 
the direct solar ray, hut can be demonstrated to 
exist in ordinary diffused daylight—and That this 
preservative quality appears to bo associated with 
the actinic rays of the spectrum.' ‘ It appears to 
us,’ say the two gentlemen, ‘that the organisms 
which have been the subject of our research may 
be regarded simply as isolated cells, or minute 
protoplasmic masses specially fitte^y *heir trans¬ 
parency and tenuity for the d^' stration of 
physical influeuces. May we not«xp<jct that laws 
similar to those which here manifest themselyes 
may be in operation throughout tbc vegetable, and 
perhaps also the animal kingdom wherever light 
has direct access to protoplasmic On the one 
hand, wo have chlorophyll (flouring substance of 
leaves, &c.) owing its very existence to light, and 
whose functions are deoxidising; on the ouer, the 
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white ‘protoplasm or germinal matter oxidising in 
its relations, and to which, in some of its forms 
at least, the solftr rays are not only nomessential, 
but even devitalising and injurious. 

‘This suggestion,’ continued the gentlemen, ‘ we 
advance provisionally and with diffidence ; nor do 
we wish to imply iJiat the relations of light to 
protoplasmic matter are by any means so simple 
08 might be inferred from the above broad state¬ 
ment.’ 

A paper by Dr Bnrdon Sanderson, F.R.S., read 
before tne same Society, contains, amid much that 
is controversial about Bacteria, germs, organised par¬ 
ticles, development and so forth, a few paBsagea 
which all intelligent readers will be able to under¬ 
stand. On the question of disease-germs, the 
learned doctor remarks; ‘In order that any particle 
may be rightly termed a disease-germ, two things 
must be proved conccming it: first, that it is a 
living organism; secondly, that if it finds its way 
into the body of a healthy human being or of an 
animal, it will produce the disease of which it is 
the germ. Now there is only one disease affecting 
tlie higher animals in respect of which anything 
of this kind has been proved, and that is splenic 
fever of cattle. In other words, there is but one 
case in which the existence of a disease-germ has 
been established. Comparing such a genu with 
the germinal particles wo have been discussing, 
we sec that there is but little analogy between 
them, for, first, the latter are not known to bo 
organised; secondly, they have no power of pro¬ 
ducing disease, for it has been found by experi¬ 
ment that ordinary Bacteria may be introduced 
into the circulating blood of heathy animals in 
considerable qnautitics without producing any 
disturbance oi liealth. So long as we ourselves 
are healthy, we have no reason to apprehend any 
danger from the morbific action ot atmospheric 
dust, except in so far a.s it can be shewn to have 
derived iuectlvcness from some particular source 
of miasma or contagium.’ 

In a communication to the American Journal, 
Professor Kirkwood discusses the question—Docs 
the motion of thS inner satellite of Mars disprove 
the nebular hypothesis ? This satellite he remarks 
is within three thousand four hundred miles of tlie 
planet’s surface, and completes three orbital revolu¬ 
tions in less than a Martial day. How is tliis 
remarkable fact to bo reconciled with the cosmogony 
of Laplace ? The Professor then remarks that 
there is some similarity between the movements of 
the satellites and those of the rings of Saturn. 
The rings are composed of clouds of exceedingly 
minute planetoids, and while the outer ring revolves 
in a penofi somew'bat greater than that of Saturn 
itself, ‘the inner visible edge of the dusky ring 
completes a revolution in about eight hours. 
These rings, in the words of Professor Tait, ‘ like 
everything cosmical, must be gradually decaying, 
because in t|;te course of their motion round the 
planet there must be continual impacts among the 
separate portions of the mass ; and of two which 
impinge, one maybe accelerated, but at the expense 
of the other. The other falls out of the race, os it 
were, and is gradually drawn in towards the planeh 
The consequence is that, possibly not so much on 
account of thp improvement of telescopes of 
late years, -liiih perhaps simply in consequence of 
this gradual closing in of the whole system, a 
new ring of Saturn has been observed inside the 


two old ones, called from its appearance the crape 
ring, which was narrow when first observed, but is 
gradually becoming broader. That crape ring is 
formed of the laggards which have been thrown 
out of the race, and are gradually falling in towards 
Saturn’s surface.’ It is then suggested that, by a 
process similar to that here described, the pheno¬ 
mena of the Martial system may have been pro¬ 
duced, and the aigiiment concludes thus: ‘ Unless 
some such explanation as this can be given, the 
short period of the inner satellite will doubtless 
be regarded as a conclusive argument agoust the 
nebular hypothesis.’ 

In a paper read at a meeting of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, Mr Brett argues against the hypo¬ 
thesis that Mats is in a condition similar to that of 
the earth. He grounds his conclusion on the fact 
that in all his observations of Mors he has seen no 
clouds in the atmosphere thereof. That atmo¬ 
sphere is very dense, of great balk,'and is probably 
olVi temperature so high that any aqueous vapour 
contained I therein is prevented from condensation. 
Mr Brett implies that the glhwingred colour of the 
middle of the disk is glowwg red heat; .'«ud he 
remarks, in terrestrial expeffunce there is always 
an intermediate phenomenon between vapour and 
snow, namely opaque cloud; and the absence of 
tins condition seems fatal to the hypothesis that 
the white polar patch, as hitherto supposed, con¬ 
sists of snow. According to Mr Brett this patch is 
not only not snow; constitntes no part of the solid 
mass of the planet; but is nothing more than a 
patch of cloud, ‘the only real cloud existing in 
Mars.’ 

From particulars published in the Qmrterhj 
Journal of the Geological Society, it appears that 
metallic copper and copper ore have been dis¬ 
covered along a tract of country in Nova Scotia, 
that the specimens when analysed at Swansea 
yielded satisfactory results, and that ‘ Nova Scotia 
may soon appear on the list of copper-producing 
countries, it being confidently expected tliat during 
the approaching summer fresh localities will bo 
proved to coritaiu copper-bearing veins.’ And 
shifting the scene, w’e learn from the same Journal 
that in the South African Diamoud Fields, two 
claims in Kimberley Mine, comprising eighteen 
hundred square feet, have yielded twenty-eight 
thousond carats'bf diamond ; that at Lyndenburg, 
in the Transvaal conntiy, most of the alluvial 
gold is supplied by Pilgrim’s Rest Creek, the gold 
being coarse and nuggety, in well-rounded lumps, 
some of which, ten pounds in weight, are worth 
from seventy-six to eighty shillings an ounce; 
and that near the Olipliant River cobalt ore is 
found, of which a hundred tons liavo been sent 
to England. The same locality yields beryls, and 
is believed to be rich in other minerals. 

Compressed air on being released from pressure 
can be cooled down to a very low temperature by 
throwing into it a jet of cold water. Advantage 
has been taken of this fact in contriving a new 
refrigerator or freezin" chamber; and we are 
Informed tliat at a trial which took place with a 
view to commercial purposes, ‘in half an hour 
after commencing to work the machine, the ther¬ 
mometer within the freezing chamber stood at 
twenty degrees below zero; the interior of the 
chamber was covered with hoar-frost half an inch 
thick, bottles of water were frozen solid, and the 
genei^ temperature of the room in which the 









